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CHAP.   CVI. 

OF   THB   HARDY  LI6NBOUS   PLANT8   OF   TH£   ORDBR   OARRYjV&S. 

Ga^abtj  Doufflas.  Flowers  uniBexiial ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
plants.  —  Maie.  Flowera  in  pendulous  catkin-like  racemes  witnin  connate 
bracteas.  Calyx  4-leaved.  Stamens  4.  —  Female  ?  Flowers  in  penduloua 
catkin-like  racemes,  within  connate  bracteas.  Calyx  connate  with  the 
OTary,  8-toothed.  Ovary  1-ceIled.  Stvles  2,  setaceous.  Ovules  2,  pen- 
dulous,  with  iuniculi  as  long  as  themselves.  Fruit  a  berried  pericarp,  not 
opening,  containing  2  8eedi|.  Embryo  very  minute,  in  the  base  of  a  j?reat 
mass  of  fleshy  albumen. —  Species,  1.  A  native  of  the  west  side  of  the 
dividing  mountain  range  of  North  America,  in  temperate  latitudes.  A 
shnib.  Leaves  opposite,  without  stipules,  persistent  Wood  without  dis- 
tinct  concentric  zones,  or  vasiform  tissue  (dotted  ducts).  (Lindleyt  Nai. 
Sytt.  afBoiany^  p.  173.) 

Genus  L 


QA"RRYA  Doug.    The  Garrya.    Lm.  Syst.  Dicecia  Tetr^ndria« 

MaHffhaUom.    Lindl.  in  Bot  Reg.,  1 16B6. 

Deri^aikm.    Named  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  omnpUment  to  Niekoiat  Garrp,  Bsq.t  SccreUiy  to  the  Hud- 

•on'1  Bay  Com|MnT,  to  whoie  Ktndnen  and  anistanoe  he  was  much  Indcbted  during  hia  traTelt  in 

North-weit  America. 

Detcriptumy  S^c.  An  evergreen  shrub,  with  thick  coriaceous  leaves,  like 
some  spedes  of  evergreen  vibumum. 

A  I.  O.  BLLi^PTiCA  Doug.    The  elliptic4pim«f  Garrya. 

likn^ficaikm.    Douc.  MS. ;  Lindl.  Bot  Reg.,  1 1686. 
Engravfmgt.    Bot  Reg .,  t  IfiSa ;  and  our  fig.  1951. 

Detcription,  ^TC  A  shrub,  hitherto  seen  only  firom  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  but 
which  will  probably  grow  much  higher.  Branches,  when  young,  pubescent 
and  purplish ;  when  older»  smooth  and  grevish.  Leaves  opposite,  exstipu- 
late,  wavT,  on  short  footstdks,  oblong-acute,  leathery,  evergreen ;  dark  ereen 
and  shining  above;  hoary  beneath,  with  simple,  twisted,  interwoven  hairs. 
(LhuU.)  This  verv  handsome  true  evergreen  is  a  native  o(^  North  Caro- 
limiy  wnere  it  was  discovered  by  Douslas.  It  was  introduced  in  1828,  and 
flowered  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  in  October,  1834.  The 
Ibllowiug  observations,  abridged  firom  the  Botamcal  Regitter^  are  by  Dr. 
Lindley :  —  This  plant  is  probaby  the  greatest  botanical  curiosity  sent  home 
by  Douglas;  for  it  appears  to  represent  a  natural  order  altogether  distinct 
fifom  any  previously  known,  and  connecting  certain  well-known  natural  orders 
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in  an  unexpected  and  satisfactory  manner.    In  its  amen- 

taceous  inflorescence,  iraperfect  flowersy  superior  calyx, 

and  mode  of  germination,  Garrya  is  very  suniiar  to  Cu-  igt? 

puliferae,  froro  which  it  difiers  most  essentialiy  in  its  wood 

without  concentric  circles  or  dotted  vewels,  its  opposite 

exstipulate  leaves,  simple  fhiit,  and  minute  embryo  lying 

in  a  great  mass  of  aibumen.    The  latter  characters  bring 

it  near  Piperacee  and  their  allies,  especially  Chiorantheae, 

with  which  its  zoneless  wood  (for  Chloranthus  has  no 

annual  sone8\  simpie  fruit,  and   opposite  leaves,  also 

agree$   but  toe  scipuies  of  Chlohuitoese,  together  with 

its  achlamydeaus  bisexual  flowers,  and  articuutted  stems, 

distinctly  separate  that  order."    (Bot.  Reg.,  t.   1686.) 

Oniy  the  maie  plant  of  Qirrva  elllptica  is  in  the  country. 

When  in  flower  (which  it  is  n^om  December  till  April),  the 

plant  has  a  most  striking  and  graceful  appearance,  from 

its  slender  pendulous  uitkins,  many  of  which  are  8  in.  to  l  ft.  in  length.     It 

was  at  first  grown  in  peat,  but  appears  to  prefer  a  loamy  soil.    It  is  readily 

increased  by  layers;  and  by  cuttmgs  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass.    Plants,  in 

the  FuUuuD  NuTBery,  in  1837,  were  21«.  each. 
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OF    THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANT8   OF    THB  ORDBR   PLATANA^CE^. 

Pla^tanus  Toum,  Flowers  unisexual;  those  of  the  two  sexei  upon  one 
plant,  and  those  of  each  sex  dbposed  many  together,  and  densely,  in 
globular  catkins,  that  are  sessile  upon  pendulous  rachises,  2  generally  upon 
a  rachis ;  the  flowers  of  each  sex  upon  a  separate  rachis,  produced  from  a 
separate  bud. —  Catkin  of  male  flowers  constituted  of  minute,  rather  fleshy, 
persistent  bracteas,  and  of  deciduous  stamens.  Filaments  very  short, 
situated  between  the  bracteas,  and  of  about  their  length.  Anthers  of 
2  cells,  longer  than  the  fiiament ;  attached  longitudinally  to  a  connectivum, 
which  is  broader  than  the  filament,  and  has  a  peltate  tip. — Catkin  of  female 
flowers  constituted  of  bracteas  and  pistils.  Pistils  numerous,  approxi- 
mately  pairs.  Ovary  of  1  cell,  including  1 — 2  pendulous  ovules.  Stigmas 
2,  long,  thread-shaped,  glanded  in  the  upper  part.  Fruit  a  utricle,  densely 
coverra  with  articulated  hairs,  includine  1  pendulous,  oblong,  exalbuminous 
seed.-—  Species,  about  4.  Natives  of  the  temperate  zones  of  the  eastem 
and  western  hemispheres.  Tall  trees.  Leaves  altemate,  palmate,  annual; 
their  margins  revolute  in  the  bud.  Leaf-bud  covered  with  a  conical  enve- 
lope;  and  unmersed,  in  the  prectding  year,  in  the  base  of  the  petiole.  (T, 
Neet  ab  Ettenb.  Gen.  Pl.  Fl.  Germ.,  and  observation.)  The  young  shoots, 
leaves,  and  stipules  are  thickly  covered  with  down,  which  as  soon  as  they 
become  fully  expanded  is  cast  off,  and,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  is  inhaled 
by  gardeners  and  others  who  have  occasion  to  be  much  among  the  trces, 
and  produces  a  cough  which  is  extremely  disagreeal^Ie,  and  is  not  got  rid 
offorseveral  weeks.  The  inconvenience  ari&ing  from  this  down,  Michaux 
informs  us,  is  well  known  in  America,  and  it  has  been  long  faniiliar  to 
French  nurserymen.  M.  Ch.  Morren,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Uni« 
versity  of  Liege,  gives  an  account  of  it  in  the  Tratuactiont  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Brusseis,  under  the  title  of  **  Note  sur  rEffet  pernicieux  du 
Duvet  du  Piatane;"  the  only  preventive  which  he  mentions  is  the  ob- 
vious  one  adopted  by  M.  Henriurd,  nurseryman  at  Lie?e,  viz.,  that  of  co* 
vering  the  nose  and  the  mouth  with  a  handkerchief  of  fine  gauze.  (See 
p.  2015.,  and  UEcho  du  Monde  Savant,  Jan.  6.  1838.) 
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i>LATAlfA'cKJt.      i>I.&'TANUS. 
Obnos  I. 


i^LATANUS  £.    Thi  Planb  Tbbb.    Lin.  Sytt.  MoWda  Polrindria. 

.    Uo.  Oa,  IDTA^RdclL,  1173.1  Sehnh, lUl.;  OHtiL.t  90.  j  TMirm., LKS. ;  Juk, 

)\b  lUnalon  (o  IM  •pmidliii  bnuMliH  ■nil  iludf  flillw.    !%■ 
«rBlwnHbiI>pH*d,taSBtlBid,  toiUia  ..Tcst  PHilda.riiluiu  (•ttp.tlt.)i  pnbtblj 
m  tbe  Fnndh,  ■candlna  to  Puklnm,  llni  uU«d  thit  thc  plua  trw,  nmii  tlw  d^UiIh  o/ 
IMIiilk  «Ib  AndM,  Ihai  tba  ImadBHi  at  lu  lem,  tlut  II  wu  Ibe  plint  tng  iif  th*  lodenti. 

Dacription,  ^c.  Loftj  deciduouB  treea,  with  widel]'  spreadiiig  bmDches, 
dense  foUagc,  and  hark  eadiag  off  in  hHrd  irregulBr  patchei.  NatiTes  of  the 
eaat  of  Europe,  weat  of  Asia,  and  north  of  Africa,  and  o{  North  Americii. 
In  Britain,  they  are  chiefl;  planEed  fbr  omament,  and  they  nicceed  in  any  free 
nxnat  soil,  in  a  aheltered  »tuation.  They  are  reailily  propagated  bj  lajera, 
OT  ereti  by  cuttingB,  and  Bometiniea  bv  seeds.  The  ceiue  of  the  blhng  off  of 
the  berkiDr.  Lindlej  states  to  be  the  rigidit;  of  its  tisBue ; 


which  it  is  incanable  of  stretching 

meter.    (Ifat.  Syit.,  ed. 

8.,  p.  187.)    There  are 

onlj  two  speciea  intro* 

duocd  into  EuTope ;  one 

of  which,  P.  onentUia, 

u  fbund  to  be  hardier 


increase*  in  di». 


though  the  latter  growk 

iDore  r^idlj,  attains  a 

la^er  sue,  aiid  maj  be 

piopagated  nuch  more 

reodilj  bj  cuttings.  Both 

speciea  ripen  leeds  ia 
BritaiD,  in  fine  Eeasona.  P.  ocddentalis  is  readilj  known  from  P,  orientilia, 
in  thc  winter  season,  bj  its  bark  scaling  off  much  lesa  freelj,  or,  in  ^oung  or 
iniddle«zed  trees,  scarcelj  at  all ;  and,  iu  the  Biunmer  season,  by  its  leaves 
bdng  but  slightW  lobed(seej^.  1958.  a),  instead  of  beiogpalmate  like  thoie 
of  P,  occideutiUs,  as  showa  in  /ig.  lUfiS.  b ;  and  bj  its  globular  catkins,  or 
balls,  BS  th^  are  commonly  call^,  btdng  nearlj  smooth,  while  those  of  P, 
orienUdia  Brerough.  The  appearauceofthese  CBlkins.or  balis,  hanging  &om 
the  tree  bj  iong  tbreadB,  in  winter,  when  it  is  without  leave*,  is  pet^liarlj 
graceful ;  whether  they  hang  f^m  the  pcrpendicular  or  from  the  horizontal 
bianchM  (see  JlgM.  1953.  ond  19M.);  remmding  ua  of  the  divi  ladner  of 
Cejlo»,  the  TabmifemontW  nltemiKiIia  of  botaniats  (fig.  1 964.) ;  which,  tt 
isbbled,wBS  the  fbriiidden  fruit  of  Faradise.  (8ee  Jkfi^.  .Vn^ /&f.,  vol.  i 


1  ungular  fiic^  that  many  of  the  large  tr 
■e  especially  in  Eng'      "  '  ■" " 


_  _.  _.      .  ^        n  of  P. occidentilis 
kngland,  were  *o  far  i^jured  bj  a  frost  in  Maj, 
!809,  tbat  thej  have  since  died. 

1  l.  P.  oaiKHTAH.is  L.    The  Oriental  Plane. 

U«U1fltal*m.    Wim*Pl.*.p.«3-i  Hort,CT(r.,t4T.i    RoTLuidb..78.iH«rt,,  Il.,«T.( 
fCrlTfiZIZZ.   «•  .  aiii  A^    «n  I  .  Hnrt.  KtW; 3.  Jt.**j  N>  ""  H»m.,  3.  f.  1. 


ratjlg.  tsM. ,  taa 


Dt.eni  iBu.i5m*.,Ko.I.j  Hort.  Km.S. jMet ;  I 
„  FiUtBiu  «tcalUU  Tinu  Fart.  matT.,iai.,  Dm 
lont,  A'.i  UornnlindlicherFlmCuiuLCer.  1  Doolb,  ,<raWc i  CI 

«i.    DnHwn.  AitL,tSS.l  K.  Dn  ttim.,S.  1 1. 1  D.™!,  BriL, 

piwiotllitivwlMlnourlHtVoluiDK    In  A  laMa  ilio"  the  I 


^Kc.  Char.,^e.  Leavee  fi4obed,  pahnate,  wedge.«haped  at  the  baae;  the 
divisions  lanceolate,  ainuated.  Sdpulea  newlj  entire.  (Wiiid.)  A  tree, 
growxng  to  theheight  of  from  60  ft.  to  80ft.i  a  uative  of  theLevant; 
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flowering  in  April  and  May,  and,  in  some  seasons,  in  England,  ripening  its 
seedfl  in  October.    Cultivated  in  British  gardens  before  1548. 

Varieliet. 

1t  P.  o.  2  BcerifdSa  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  iii.  p.  364. ;  P.  o.  il^ceris  fc^lio  Taum, 

Cor.y  41.,  Arb.y  2. ;  P.  acerifSlia  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  474s  ;  P.  inter- 

mddia  Hart.;  the  Maple-leaved 

Plane  Tree  (see  the  plate  of  this 

tree  in  our  last Volume) ;  has  the 

leaves  cordate,  5-lobed,  remotely 

dentate,  truncate  at  the  base. 

(  WtUd.\    In  ffeneral  appearance, 

habit  of  growUi,  and  every  other 

pardcular,  it  closely  resembles 

the  species.    The  leaves  on  the 

trees  in  the  Horticultural  So- 

ciety's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs. 

Loddiges'8,   are,    perhaps,    not 

qiiite  so  large;   and  they  are 

somewhat  like  those  of  the  sugar 

maple.  Therearevigorousyoung 

trees  in  the  Horticultural  So- 

dety^s  Garden ;  and  a  fine  speci- 

men  in  the  grounds  of  A.  Sdvin, 

Esq.,  at  Finchle^,  of  which  a 

portrait  is  given  m  our  last  Vo- 

lume. 
5    P.  o.  3  Mspdnica;    P,  hisp4nica 

Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  P.  macro- 

phyila  Cree  in  Don  Cat.;  the 

Spanith  Maple;  has  the  leaves 

rather  longer  than  those  of  the 

species,  but  is  in  other  respects 

the  same. 
5  P.  o.  4  cunedta  ;  P.  o.  unduiata  Ait. 

Hort.  Kew.y  iii.  p.  364 ;  P.  cu- 

neata  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  iv.  p.  473., 

Baumucht,  p.  283.;  and  the  plate  l 

of  this  tree  m  our  last  Volume ;  \, 

has  the  leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  den- 

tate,  and  wedge-shaped  at  the 

base;  somewhat  glabrous.  {WiUd.)    This  is  a  stunted-looking  low 

tree,  or  bush,  seldom  seen  above  20  ft.  in  height,  with  small  deeply 

cut  leaves.    It  may  be  usefiil  in  small  gardens,  or  miniature  arbo- 

retums,  as  affording  a  specimen  of  the  genus.     There  is  a  young 

tree  of  tliis  kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8  Garden,  of  which  the 

plate  in  our  last  Volume  is  a  portrait 
Olher  Farieiiet  might  be  selected  from  beds  of  seedlings,  if  it  were  thought 
worth  while  to  keep  them  distinct ;  and,  if  a  pendulous-branched  or  fastigiate 
plane  could  be  procured,  or  one  subevergreen,  in  point  of  variety  they 
would  be  acquisitions. 

Detcription,  4rc.  The  Oriental  plane  is  one  of  the  noblest  trees  of  the  East, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  70  ft.  and  upwards,  with  widely  spreading 
branches  and  a  massive  trunk ;  forminf  altogether  a  majestic  tree.  The  bark 
of  the  trunk  is  smooth,  and  of  a  whitish  grey ;  scaling  off  every  year  in  laree 
irregular  patches.  The  branches  are  numerous,  round,  and  generally  a  litUe 
crooked,  or  zigzag,  at  the  joints ;  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  brown, 
inclming  to  purpie.  The  leaves  are  lai^ge,  alternate,  and  on  long  petioles, 
which  are  swelled  at  the  base,  and  cover  the  buds :  they  are  cut  into  five  deep 
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pmnted  lobei,  or  n^menl 
the  6ve  \arge  lobca  nave  i 


itB,  the  ti 


^ o  outer  of  whiefa  are  again  ■lightly  lobed  ; 

the  6ve  lai^  lobea  ^ave  numeroua  acute  iadentationB  on  their  margins,  and 
have  each  a  atrong  midrib,  with  many  lateral  veina  apreading  from  it ;  the 
npper  aur&ce  is  ^broua,  and  of  a  shiDing  green  j  and  the  under  auiface 
paler,  and  slightly  tomentose 
at  the  anglea  of  the  veim. 
The  flowera  are  produced  in 
globular  cetkina,  from  two  to 
five  on  an  axillary  [leduncle, 
which  is  Botnetimea  6  in.  long  i  ', 
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kint.     Theae  catkini 
VBiy  very  much  ir 


\  J:.4-i' 


,or  balU, 

n  drcumte- 
rcnce,  and  sotnetimea  not  quite  { 
lin.  Theflowersaresosmall 
•■  to  require  a  elaw  ' 
dDguish  them.  The  bslls  ap- 
pear  before  the  leavea,  r- 
apring ;  and  the  Eeeds,  io  fine 
seasona,  ripen  hite  in  autumn;  the  ballB  remainins  on  the  tree  till  tbe  fol- 
towing  ^rmg  ;  and,  whm  they  open,  the  bristly  down  wbich  BurroundE  the 
■eeds,  helps  to  convey  them  to  a  distance.  The  seeds,  when  d^rived  of  their 
down,  are  browD,  linear,  smaller  thau  thoae  of  the  lettuce,  and  quite  bb  U^t ; 
Cobbett  describes  the  aeed  of  the  pbine  tree  as  "  a  little  brown  thing,  in  the 
eb»pe  of  a  round  nail  without  a  head."  The  growth  of  the  plane  is  very  rapid ; 
j^oung  Crees,  in  die  climate  of  London,  under  favourable  circumstancea,  attain- 
mg  tae  height  of  30ft.  io  ten  yearH,  and  arriving  ot  the  heieht  of  60fl.  or 
70  ft.  in  30  years.  The  longevity  of  the  tree  wos  supposed,  b^  the  ancienU, 
to  be  considerable ;  hut  there  are  very  few  old  trees  in  Bntsin.  One  of 
llie  oldest  is  that  aull  eiisting  at  Lee  Court,  in  Kent,  which  was  mentioned 
by  Evelyn,  in  1883,  as  one  of  the  oldeet  introduced  into  thia  country,  aod  as 
being  celd)rated  both  for  its  age  and  its  magnitude.  (8ee  Recorded  Trta.') 
8ome  of  the  targeat  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LondoD  are  at  Mount 
Grove,  Hsmpstead,  where  thev  are  between  70  ft.  aud  60  fl.  in  height.  The 
ftd  3 
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Urgeat  we  kaowof,  howeTer,  (of  which^.  1957.  ig  a  portnit,  takeo  in  Mbj, 
1837,)  stsnds  in  the  groundi  ot  Lanibeth  Palace,  adjoining  a  magnificeDt 
■pecimen  of  P.  occidentUia ;  it  ia  90  ft.  higb,  with  a  truok  4  fl.  6  in.  in  di»- 
meter.  The  pUtaaus,  when  of  not  more  than  SO  or  60  yean'  growtfa,  atolea 
readilf  when  cut  down  to  the  grouud,  and,  when  ao  treated,  wiU  make  Bhoota 
iu  one  aeaaon  of  6  ft.  or  S  fl.,  or  eren  more,  in  length. 

Get^raphy,  The  Orientid  plane  is  a  native  of  Oreece,  and  of  other  parta 
of  tbe  Lmnt :  it  ia  found  in  Aaia  Minor,  and  Penia,  wfaere,  acc<vdiniE  to 
Royle,  it  extendH  u  hi  «outfa  aa  Caihniere.  (^llltal,)  AcconUog  to  FWH, 
it  ifl  doubtful  wbether  it  is  indigenoos  to  Oeorgia,  tbou{^  tbere  are  treea  of  it 
there,  with  trunka  1 !  ft.  in  drcumference,  and  of  a  great  hdght.  On  Hount 
Caucaius,  it  ia  not  muc^  hicber  than  a  shrub.  It  ia  found  oa  the  coaat  of 
Barbar^,  ai  it  is  in  the  bouUi  of  Italy,  and  in  Bidly ;  but  ia  probably  not  in- 
digenoiis  to  those  countries.  (See  livtoty.)  On  Homit  Etna,  it  i*  found  aa 
b^  B8  2000  f^  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  ia  not  a  gregaiious  tree,  lehkKn 
•rowing  in  eitbnsive  maasea;  and  the  inviduals,  when  of  liage  Biie,are  alwaya 
found  oQ  plains,  Hnd  in  a  ligbt  deep  aoil,  not  br  froin  water.  Olivio-  tella  us 
that  it  is  common  on  tbe  lunka  of  the  riTulela  in  Greece,  in  tbe  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  snd  on  tbe  coaat  of  Asia  Minori  but  he  never  found  it  of 
a  large  size,  except  in  good  soil  near  water. 
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IBtlory,  The  platanus  is  celd)rated  in  the  earlieat  records  tliBt  ne  hvtt  of 
GredBn  history.  Herodotua  tella  ua  that  Xerxea,  when  he  inraded  Oreecf^ 
WM  K)  eDcbanted  with  n  beaudfid  pleme  tree  that  he  found  in  Lfcia,  that  he 
eDcircled  it  with  a  collar  of  gold,  and  confided  the  charge  of  it  to  one  of  tba 
Ten  TbouauKL  £li«n  ndds  to  thia,  that  Xerxea  pasaed  ha  eatire  day  under 
ita  Bhadc^con^eUinghia  whole  amiy  to  encamp  in  ite  neigbbourtiood ;  andthat 
the  del^  thu  occanoned  wu  one  of  the  cauwa  of  his  defeat.  ETelni  adda, 
from  the  wne  author  (vix.  iBlian),  that  Xersea  became  so  fbnd  of  tnis  tne, 
"  that,  sp«Mling  both  himseli^  his  concubines,  and  great  peraana  of  all  thdr 
jewela,  he  covered  it  with  gold,  gema,  necklacea,  st^s,  bracelets,  and  infinite 
ricbea.  In  eato,  he  was  so  cnamoured  of  it,  that,  for  some  daja,  neither  the 
ooDcenunent  of  hia  eipedidon,  nor  int^eat  of  honour,  nor  the  neceaaai^ 
DKrtioa  of  hii  pcMtentous  army,  could  persuade  him  from  it  He  stvled  it  fais 
nMtreaa,  his  mmion,  hi«  goddess ;  and,when  he  was  forced  to  part  Irom  it,he 
caused  a  figure  of  it  to  b«  stamped  on  ■  medal  of  gold,  which  he  coatinually 
woce  about  faim."  {Hmt.  Evel,  ii.  p.  52.)  PauBaniaa  (a.  d.  170)  mentions 
a  piane  tree  of  extraordinarv  BJie  and  beautj  in  Arcadia,  which  waa  aaid  to 
hare beenplanted  bj  Blenelaus,  the  husband  of  Helen,  and  to  have  been,  at 
the  tiflM  Kuiaanial  saw  ic,  1300  y eara  old.  According  to  the  sBme  author, 
tfae  Lacedemoiuana  gave  die  name  of  Fiataniste  to  an  island  ia  the  Leraat, 
connectod  bi  two  btidges  with  tfae  Morea,  which  was  covered  with  pEane 
troes,  and  wuere  the  young  men  uBed  to  perform  their  eierciaea.  Same  of 
theaetrees,)tissaid,  stillexist.  It  was  in  this  ialBnd,  accorduu  to  Theocritus, 
tbat  the  Aowera  were  gathered  of  whicb  HeleD's  weddins  garUnd  waa  com- 
poaed,  on  the  dayof  her  ai^tials  with  Menelaus.  We  are  alao  told  that, 
m  At  time  of  Fliny,  tha  peasants  in  Phry^  showed  a  plane  tree,  whicb  tbej 
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iffinned  wu  the  tree  agaiiut  whiGh  Harsyw  mu  hanged  up  when  he  wm 
flayed  by  Apollo.  Plane  treea  were  planted  near  all  tLe  public  ■choola  in 
Athens.  The  grovee  of  Epicurus,  in  which  Amtotle  taught  his  peripatetic 
discipiet;  the  shady  wbIIeb  planted  near  the  OymnaMa,  and  otoer  public 
buildingi  of  Atheiu;  and  tbe  groves  of  Academus,  in  which  Plato  dehvered 
his  celefarated  discourses;  were  all  fonned  of  this  tree.  Socrates  swore  bj' 
the  plane  tree;  ftod  this  was  one  of  the  thin^  whicb  o&ended  Melitue,  who 
tboueht  it  a  great  crime  to  ewear  by  ao  beautiKil  a  tree.  Pliny  infonns  us  that 
the  plane  was  first  btought  from  the  EaM,  over  the  lonian  S»,  into  the  Istand 
of  Diomedes,  for  e  oionument  to  tliat  bero.  Thence  it  passed  into  Sidly, 
where  DionymuBtheelderpJBntedit  in  his  garden  at  Syracuse.about  400  b.c; 
Bnd  thii  garden,  in  after  times,  became  a  place  of  exercise  for  youths.  Soon 
after  the  pJane  tree  was  planted  in  Sicily,  it  was  introduced  into  Ilaly,  and 
thence,  Pliny  adds,  into  the  country  of  the  Morini,  a  mBritime  people  <rf 
Gaul,  who  paid  a  tnbute  to  the  Romans  for  permission  to  er^oy  its  shade. 
Dionysius  the  eeographer  compores  the  form  or  the  Morea  in  the  Levant, 
tbe  andent  Peraponnesus,  to  the  leaf  of  thia  tree;  and  Pliny  makes  the 
ume  remsrk  in  aliuaion  to  ita  numerous  bays.  To  illuitrate  this  compBrison, 
Hartyn,  in  his  Virgii  (vol.  ii.  p.  149.),  dves  a  figure  of  the  plane  tree  leaf 
(see  Jtg.  1956.  a),  and  a  map  of  the  Morea  (/g.  1598.  b).    The  Romans 


nel  a  high  value  on  the  plane,  and  planted  iheir  public  and  academic  watks 
wtth  it.  Vitruviua  aava  that  they  planted  plane  treea  to  shade  and  re- 
fresh  the  palsstritE  (lib.v.  c.ll.);  and  "Claudius  Perrault  haa  assiated 
the  text  witb  a  figure,  or  ichnographical  plot.  These  trees  the  HomsnE," 
continues  Evelyn, "  fint  brought  out  of  the  Levant,  and  cultivated  wilb  ao 
much  industry  and  cost,  for  their  stately  and  proud  heads  only,  that  the  great 
oratars  and  atstesmen,  Cicera  and  Hortensiua,  would  exchange  now  and  [hen 
m  tum  at  ifae  bar,  that  they  might  bave  the  pleasure  to  step  to  tlidr  villas,  and 
refre*h  tbdr  platans,  which  they  would  often  irrigate  with  wine  instead  of 
water :  Crevii  et  affato  laHaT  umhra  raero."  (Hunt.  Evel.,  ii.  p.  55.)  "  Much 
haa  been  said,"  obeervea  Pliny,  "  of  the  piane  trees  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens, 
of  which  the  roots  extended  even  larther  than  the  branches.  There  is  now 
hi  Lycia  a  lamoua  plane  tree,  on  the  public  road,  near  a  very  cold  fountain. 
This  tree  is  in  itself  a  foreit ;  its  branches  are  as  Isrge  and  ttuck  as  trees,  and 
tbey  cover  an  immetiae  eitent  of  ground  with  thw  shade.  The  trunk  of  thia 
tree,  which  b  Slfl.  in  circumference,  is  hollow,  and  has  inside  numeraus 
stoncs  covered  with  mosa.  This  tree  was  such  a  favourite  with  Liciniua 
HuciaauB,  three  timea  govemor  of  the  province  of  Lyda,  tliat  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  that  he  had  eaten  in  this  holtow  tree, 
orgTDtto,  with  eighteen  peraona,  who  had,  fbr  couches  or  cushions  to  recline 
on,  only  the  leaves  of  the  trec  Uarge  ipta  Ujrot  pnebenle  Jronde) ;  that  the 
thicknesa  of  the  foliage  aheltered  them  from  a  heavy  shower  of  rain ;  and  ttiat 
he  (thc  govemor)  enjoyed  more  pleasure  during  his  repast  in  this  tn»,  than 
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he  had  erer  done  in  his most  magnificent marble saloon."  (Plbu, lib.  xiL  c.  I.) 
**  The  emperor  Caligala  found,  near  Velitr»,  an  eztraordinary  plane  tree.  It 
had  8ome  of  it8  branches  formed  like  a  roof,  and  others  aa  seats.  In  this 
aaloon  the  emperor  gave  a  supper  to  fifteen  persons,  which  he  called  the  Feast 
of  the  Nest,  because  it  had  been  given  in  a  tree  {Quam  c€Bium  appellavU  iUe 
mdum)»*  (Id,)  Pliny  also  speaks  of  a  tree  in  Arcadia,  which,  he  says,  waa 
planted  by  Agamemnon ;  and  he  states  that  canoes,  and  other  vessels  for  the 
aea,  were  formed  of  the  excavated  trunks  of  the  plane  tree.  Cicero  mentions 
the  plane  tree  as  well  calculated  to  afford  a  thick  shade,  by  the  extent  of  its 
branches,  and  the  thickness  of  its  foliage. 

The  chinar,  or  Oriental  plane  tree,  has  been  cultivated  in  Persia  from  the 
earliest  period ;  and  Evelyn  states  that  '*  a  worthy  knigbt,  who  staid  at  Ispahan 
when  that  famous  city  was  infected  with  a  ragins  pestilence,  told"  him  '*  that, 
since  they  have  planted  a  greater  number  of  tbese  noble  trees  about  it,  the 
plague  has  not  come  nigh  their  dwellings."  (Huni.  EveL,  ii.  p.  56»)  In  the 
Dtctkmnaire  det  Eaux  el  ForiUy  the  same  observation  is  attributed  to  the 
Chevalier  Chardin,  who  was  probably  the  "  worthy  knight"  alluded  to  by  Eve« 
iyn.  This  ^entleman,  who  was  also  calied  Sir  John  Chardin,  and  who  published 
a  folio  edition  of  his  travels,  written  in  French,  in  London,  in  1686,  observes  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Persians,  that  they  are  generally  divided  in  the  middle  by  an 
avenue  of  chinar  trees ;  and  that,  as  tlie  Persians  do  not  use  their  gardens  for 
walking  in,  but  as  a  place  for  sitting  in  and  breathing  tbe  fresh  air,  tliev  generally 
seat  themselves  unuer  these  trees.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  found  the  Persian 
gardens  intersected  by  avenues  of  plane  trees  in  difierent  directions ;  and 
Morier,  Colonel  Johnson,  and  Sir  William  Ousely,  agree  in  attributing  to 
thrai  this  characteristic,  and  in  describing  the  Persians  as  preferring  the  chinar 
as  a  tree  to  worship  under.  Sir  Wiliiam  Ousely  mentions  that  on  these  treea 
the  devoteea  sacnfice  theur  old  clotlies  by  hanging  them  to  the  branches ; 
and  that  the  trunks  of  favourite  chinar  trees  are  commonly  found  studded 
with  rusty  nails  and  tatters;  the  clothes  sacrificed  being  lefl  nailed  to  the 
tree  till  they  drop  to  pieces  of  themselves. 

In  Frasei^s  Hittancal  and  LfetcripUve  Account  ofPersia,  published  in  1834, 
when  speaking  of  the  general  efiect  of  the  scenery  in  Persia,  the  author  says  : 
**  No  trees  gladden  the  landscape,  except  the  tall  poplar,  or  the  stately  chmar 
(Pl&tanus  orientalis),  which  rise  above  the  hovels  of  the  peasants;  or  the  fruit 
trees  of  their  orchardis ;  or,  perhiqps,  a  few  of  other  sorts  which  may  have  been 
planted  on  the  marein  of  a  watercourse,  to  supply  the  little  timber  required  : 
and  these,  dotting  tne  wide  plain  with  their  dark  foliage,  conv^  to  the  mind 
a  melancholy,  ra£er  than  cheering,  impression."  (p.  28.) 

The  Oriental  plane  tree  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  about 
the  middleof  the  sixteenth  century;  asTurner  says,  in  his  Herball  (the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  the  Namet  of  Herbet^  aa  early 
as  1541,  though  the  entire  work  was  not  finished  till  1568):  **  I  have  seene 
two  very  yons  trees  in  England,  which  were  called  there  Plajrn  trees; 
whose  leaves  m  all  poyntes  were  lyke  unto  the  leaves  of  the  Itaban  Playn 
tre.  And  it  is  doubtles  that  these  two  trees  were  either  brought  out  of 
Italy,  or  of  som  farr  countre  beyond  Italvi  whereunto  the  fiieres,  monks, 
and  chanons  went  a  pilgrimage."  Qenrd  does  not  mention  having  seen 
the  Oriental  plane  growing  in  England ;  but  he  tells  us  that  his  '*  servant, 
William  Marshall,  whom  he  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  surgeon  unto 
tbe  Hercules  of  London,  found  divers  trees  hereof  growing  in  Lepanto,  hard 
by  the  sea  side,  at  the  entrance  into  the  towne,  a  port  of  Morea,  being  part 
of  Greece;  and  firom  thence  brought  one  of  these  rough  buttons,  being  the 
fiiiit  thereof."  (HerbaU,  p.  1489.)  Jonson,  in  liis  edition  oi  Gerard^  adds  to 
this  passase,  that  Mr.  Tradescant  had  then  (1633)  trees  of  this  plane  growing 
in  his  garden ;  but,  according  to  Martyn's  MiUer^  this  is  evidentlv  a  mistake, 
the  trees  in  Tradescant^s  garden  being  the  Occidental  plane,  which  was  intro- 
duced  by  him  about  this  period.  In  Parkinson's  Theatruni  Botaiucum^  pub- 
lished  in  1640,  both  the  Eastem  and  Western  plane  trees  are  figured ;  and  the 
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latter  vb  said  to  have  been  introdaced  by  Tradescant.  The  introduction  of 
the  Eastern  plane  was,  in  Afiller^a  time,  generally  attribnted  to  Lord  Bacon, 
who,  howeyer,  was  not  bom  till  1561,  about  20  years  after  the  first  mention  of 
the  tree  by  Turner.  The  origin  of  tSiis  supposition  is  probably  the  statement, 
by  Evelyn,  that  Lord  Bacon  **  planted  a  noble  parou  of  them  at  Verulam, 
which  were  very  flourishing,"  and  which,  as  Martyn  remarks,  mi^t  have  been 
the  first  of  any  note  planted  in  Bn^suid.  Evelyn  says  **  that  he  owed  a 
hopefiil  pbmt/'  then  crowing  at  his  own  villa,  **  to  the  late  Sir  George  Crook 
of  Oxfordshire ;"  and  he  speaks  of  the  tnie,  or  Orientfd,  plane"  as  being  more 
common  in  England,  in  his  dme,  than  the  American  piane ;  the  reverse  of 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  now  tbe  case ;  the  Ocddental  plane  bdng  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  (hientai 
pUme.  In  France,  the  Oriental  plane  was  introduced  from  Endand,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  about  1754 ;  and  it  is  valued  there,  as  in  Engbmd,  only 
as  an  omamental  tree. 

PoeHctd  AUunont.  Hbmer  firequently  mentions  ^  the  shady  plane ;"  Theo- 
critus  tells  us  th^t  the  virsins  of  Sparta  used  to  assemble  round  a  plane  tree, 
singing,  ^  Reverence  me^  K>r  I  am  tiie  tree  of  Heten  I "  and  Moschus  sa^rs, — 

**  I  lov«  tosleepb«i«ath  a  letiy  pbDe." 

Among  the  Latms,  Virgil  cails  it  the  sterile,  and  the  aerial  plane,  in  allusion 
to  its  not  bearine  eat&le  fruit,  and  to  its  height ;  and  Horace  invites  Hir- 
pinus  to  drink  Fslernian  wine  under  its  shade.  Ovid,  also,  calls  it  ^  the  genial 
plane."  Among  the  oldest  English  poets  we  find  no  allusion  to  this  tree; 
but  Browne  mentions 

**  The  hemvy  Jieaded  nlane  tree,  bj  whoie  thade 
The  gnpe  growi  tiuckeit,  men  are  ftesher  madc.'* 

Among  the  modem  British  poets,  Southey  says,  — 

**  And  broed-lesTed  plene  treee  hi  loDg  onlonnedM 
0*erarch*d  delicfatAiI  w^ks, 
Where  round  their  trunfci  the  thoasaQd.tendrtt'd  vlne 
Wound  up»  and  hung  the  bougfaa  wlth  sreener  wreatha, 
And  dueten  not  their  own.^*  nalaha. 

Moore,  in  the  VeUed  Prophet  of  Khora$$anf  calls  it  the  chinar  tree :  — 

**  Whlle  iome,  Ibr  war'i  move  terriMe  attadu^ 
Wleld  the  huge  mace  and  pond*rouf  battle.4xe ; 
And,  at  they  wave  aloft  in  Homingli  beam 
The  milk-whlte  plumage  of  thdr  hdmi,  chey  eeem 
Like  a  dilnar  tree  grove  wheo  Winter  throws 
0*er  dl  ite  tufted  heade  hia  featherlog  inowe.'* 

And  again,  in  Paradite  and  the  Peri :  — 

**  Though  cunny  the  lake  of  cod  Caahmere, 
Withite  plane  tree  Ide  reilected  Uiere." 

Propertie$  and  U$et,  The  Oriental  plane,  in  a  wild  state,  as  iar  as  we  know, 
supports  few  or  no  insects;  and  stiii  fewer  lichens  or  fungi  live  on  its  bark, 
because  that  is  condnually  scaling  off.  Very  little  use  is  made  of  the  wood 
in  the  west  of  Europe;  but  in  the  Levant,  and  in  Asia,  it  is  said  to  be  used 
in  carpentry,  joinery,  and  cabinet-makin^;  and,  according  to  Riocioli,  who 
wrote  m  1651,  it  was  then  employed  in  ship-builcUng  by  the  Turks.  It  is  said 
to  make  beautifiil  fiutiiture,  on  account  of  the  smoothness  of  its  ^tun,  and 
its  susceptibility  of  taking  a  high  polish.  Olivier  says  that  its  wood  is  not  in* 
ferior  for  cabinet-work  to  any  wood  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  Persians  employ 
no  other  for  dieir  fiumiture,  their  doors,  and  their  windows.  (TVov.,  i.  p.  76.) 
The  Greeks  of  Mount  Athos,  accordin^  to  Belon,  formed  boats  out  of  the 
trunks  of  large  trees  of  this  species,  shnilar  to  those  which  are  used  in  modem 
times  on  the  Somme  and  on  the  8eme,  in  France.  Sometimes,  also,  boats 
were  made  of  two  trunks  hollowed  out,  and  joined  to^ether  so  aa  to  fit,  and 
be  water-tight.  The  wood  of  the  Oriental  plane,  accordme  to  the  experiments 
of  M.  Hassenfratz,  weighs,  when  dry,  49  Ib.  3oz.  per  cubic  foot:  it  is  of  a 
yellowish  white  tiil  the  tree  attains  considerable  ag|e;  after  which  it  becomes 
brown,  mixed  with  jasper-like  veins ;  and  wood  of  tms  kind,  being  rubbed  with 
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oilt  and  then  higfaly  poliahedy  reaanbles  the  wood  of  the  wahiut.  In  Britain, 
as  far  88  we  know,  tne  wood  of  the  Oriental  plane  has  scarcdy  been  applied 
to  any  purpose  either  nseful  or  omamental ;  though  for  both  it  may  be 
claned,  as  Marahall  Bogguts,  with  that  of  the  A^et  Pseikdo-PULtanus ;  or, 
accordine  to  Knne  French  authors,  with  that  of  the  beech  or  the  hombeam. 
Bj  the  Persianay  and  by  the  Greeki  and  Romans,  as  we  have  idready  seen, 
the  tiee,  in  a  growing  state,  was  greatiy  esteemed  for  ita  shade,  and  was  pkmted 
near  houaes,  in  open  groves,  avenues,  and  rows,  for  tliat  purpoBe.  Plhiy 
aflirms  that  diere  ia  no  tree  whataoever  that  defends  ua  so  well  firom  the  heat 
of  the  8un  in  Bummer,  or  that  admitB  it  more  kindly  in  winter.  Both  pro- 
perties  resnlt  firom  the  large  aixe  of  ita  leaves :  in  summer,  theae  present 
noriiontal  imbricated  maBses,  wliich,  while  they  are  favourable  to  die  passage 
of  the  breezey  yet  ezdude  both  die  sun  and  the  rain ;  while,  as  the  distance  at 
which  the  brancbes  and  twks  of  trees  are  from  one  anodier,  is  always  pro* 
portionate  to  the  size  of  the  leaves,  hence  the  tree,  in  winter,  is  moie  ttian 
usually  opea  to  thesun^s  ra^rs.  Asan  omamental  tree,  no  one,  which  attains  so 
kuve  a  sixe,  has  a  finer  appeanmce,  standing  sing^y,  or  in  small  gronps,  upon 
a  uiwn,  wfaere  there  is  room  to  allow  its  lower  branches,  which  stretch  them- 
selves  horiaontally  to  a  considerable  distance,  gracefolly  to  bend  towards  the 
ground,  and  tum  up  at  their  eztremities.  The  pecuhar  characteristic  of  the 
tree,  indeed,  is  the  combmation  wliicfa  it  presents  of  muesty  and  gracefuhies8 ; 
an  ezpression  which  is  produoed  by  the  massive,  and  vet  open  and  varied 
character  of  its  head,  tne  bending  of  its  bninches,  and  their  featherinff  to 
the  ground.  In  this  respect,  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  lime  tree,  which 
comes  nearest  to  it  in  the  generai  character  of  the  faead ;  but  which  fomw 
a  mnch  more  compact  and  lumpish  mass  of  foliage  in  summer,  and,  in  winter, 
is  so  crowded  with  branches  and  spray,  as  to  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  tlw 
sun  from  penetrating  through  them.  The  head  of  the  plane  tree,  during  sun- 
shine,  often  abounds  in  what  painters  call  flickering  li^ts ;  the  conseqnenoe 
of  the  branches  of  the  head  separating  themselves  into  what  may  be  caHed  hori* 
aonttd  undukdn^  strata,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  artistical  phraseologyy  tuftmg, 
eanly  put  in  motion  by  the  wind,  and  through  openinffs  in  which  the  rays  of  tSe 
sun  penetrate,  and  stnke  on  the  foliage  bdow.  The  tree  is  by  no  means  so 
Buitable  for  an  extensive  park,  or  fbr  imitations  of  forest  scenery,  as  most 
others ;  but,  fit>m  its  mila  and  gentie  expresdon,  tts  usefiilneBs  for  shade 
in  summer,  and  fi>r  adznitting  the  sun  in  winter,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
pieasure-grounds,  and,  where  there  is  room,  for  planting  near  liouses  and  build- 
mgs.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  even  in  winter, 
from  the  cok>ur  of  the  bark  of  the  tnink,  wliich  has  a  gieyish  white  tint,  not 
unlike  the  colour  of  some  kinds  of  fireestone.  The  colour  of  the  foliage, 
in  dry  soil,  is  also  of  a  dull  greyish  green  ;  which,  receiving  the  light  in  nume- 
rous  horizontal  toftings,  readil^  harmonises  with  the  colour  of  stone  wails.  It 
appears,  also,  not  to  m  much  mjured  by  smoke,  since  there  are  trees  of  it  <^ 
considmble  size  in  the  very  heart  of  London :  one,fbr  example,  in  GheapBide. 
Soiiy  SUutdkm^  Propagaiion,  ^e.  A  lu^ht  deep  free  soil,  moist,  but  not  wet 
at  bottom,  is  that  on  wnich  Uie  OrientaTplane  tree  thrives  best;  and  the  situ- 
ation  should  be  sheltered,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  shaded  or  crowded  by 
oUier  tiees.  It  wiU  scarcely  grow  in  strong  days,  and  on  devated  ezposed 
^aces ;  nor  will  it  thrive  m  places  where  the  lime  tree  does  notprosper. 
The  plane  tree  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cutdngs.  The  seeds 
should  be  gatfaered  in  October  or  November ;  and,  the  balls  being  broken  by  the 
hand,  or  by  threshing  with  a  flail,  the  seeds  may  be  separated  from  thdr  husks, 
and  deaned  by  the  usual  processesy  and  dther  sown  immediatdy,  or  mixed 
with  sand,  or  fine  aandv  soil,  and  preserved  in  a  place  secure  fifom  firost  till 
FdMruary  or  March.  Tne  seeds  may  also  be  kept  in  the  balls,  or  catkins, 
till  spring;  dther  by  dlowing  them  to  hang  on  tiie  tree,  or  by  sadiering  them 
in  autumn,  and  spreading  them  out  in  a  dry  loft.  The  general  practice  is  to 
aow  the  seeds  in  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  gathered,  or  recdved  from  the  Con- 
tinent;  choosing  a  moist  rich  sofl,  and  a  shady  situationy  and  covering  them 
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as  lightly  as  those  of  the  birch  or  alder  are  covered,  or  beatug  them  in  with 
the  back  of  the  spade,  and  not  covering  them  at  all;  and  protecting  the  beda 
with  litter  of  some  sort,  to  exclude  the  frost.  (See  p.  1685.)  The  plants  wtlL 
come  up  the  foUowing  spring^and,  after  two  years'  growth,  will  be  fit  for  trans- 
planting  into  nurserv  lines,  there  to  undergo  the  usual  routine  of  nursery 
culture.  (SeeP.occidentaliSyPropa^a^an^Ctti^tfre.^  CuttingsoftheOrientfd 
plane,  put  in  in  autumn,  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  shady  situation,  will  root»  but 
by  no  means  readiiy ;  and,  therefore,  tlus  method  is  never  resoited  to  by  nur- 
serymen.  Layers  soonest  produce  saleable  plants;  and  this  mode  is  almost 
umversally  adopted,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  Layers  may  be 
made  either  in  autumn  or  spring :  they  root  freely,  produdng  shoots  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  in  length  the  first  year ;  and  they  are  ready  to  be  taken  off  the  foUowing 
autumn.  After  being  one  year  in  the  nursery  lines,  they  may  be  removed  to 
where  they  are  finaliy  to  remain ;  but,if  they  are  to  be  planted  as  single  trees, 
and  seperately  fenced,  they  should  be  kept  in  the  nursery  dU  they  are  15  ft. 
or  20  n.  high ;  care  being  taken  to  transplant  them  every  year,  and  to  prune 
their  heads  in  proportion  to  ihe  losses  sustained  by  their  roots  in  trans- 
planting.  Trees  so  treated  wiU  seldom  fiul  when  removed  to  their  final  situ- 
ation ;  but,  if  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  this,  it  roav  be  removed,  by  cutting 
off  the  greater  number  of  side  branches  fi^om  the  head,  shortening  the  ieading 
shoot,  and  coating  the  wounds  over  with  a  composition,  to  exclude  the  air. 

SlatitHcu  Beeorded  Trees.  In  ■dditton  to  the  renuirluble  treet  recorded  bj  the  Oreek  end 
Bonan  authon  (tee  p.  90S7.)»  the  foDowlDg  manr  be  notioed  as  bsTing  flourisbed  in  more  modem 
timei.  Haiieiquiit  mentionf  a  plane  tree In  uie  icLdnd  of  Cot  (now  Stancbio),  the  circumference 
of  tbe  trunk  of  which  waa  S5|  Britisb  feet  He  brought  a  specimeii  of  the  tree  to  LtnnBUf; 
«od  U  \»  now  in  tbe  Linnmn  herbarlum.  The  celebrated  plane  tree  at  Buyukdtee»  or  the  Oreat 
VaUey,  is  mentioned  by  Oitvier,  and.  aAer  him,by  PocqueviPe,  HobhouM^  and  varlous  other  writcn. 
(Mivier  says  that  the  trunk  preMnts  tbe  appcarance  of?  or  8  treee,  baving  a  oommon  origin,  whidi 
he  •oppoM  to  iM  the  ttool  of  a  deca  ved  tree,  and  which  were  ali  ctmnected  at  their  baw.  Dr. 
Wami,  whomeasured  the  tree  in  18^1»  found  tbe  trunk  111  (t.  in  circumference  at  tbe  base,  and  its 
branches  covering  a  space  190  ft.  in  diameler.  The  tnink,  be  says,  **divides  into  Ubrancbes,  some  ot 
which  issue  ftom  bdow  tlie  present  surfaoe  of  the  soil,  and  some  do  not  divide  till  they  rise  7  ft.  or 
8  ft.  above  it  One  of  tbe  hugest  is  boUowed  out  by  fire^  and  alR>rds  a  cabin  to  shelter  a  husband. 
man.  The  tree,  if  it  can  be  considered  a  single  pUint.  is  cert&inly  the  largest  in  the  world.  Among 
oUmt  travdle»  who  notlce  it  is  a  Frendiman  wbo  dcscribes  it,  witb  some  tnith,  as  '  un  tcmple  de 
verdure,  surmont^  d*un  dAme  pr&t  k  toucher  les  nues.*  Wheo  the  Turks  encamp  in  tbis  valley,  the 
hoUow  of  this  great  tree  afibrds  a  magnifioent  tent  to  the  seraskier  who  oommands  them,  witn  all 
hls  offioera.  But  what  renders  the  trce  an  bbJect  of  more  tban  usual  interest  is,  that  11  De  CandoUe 
coqjectures  that  it  must  be  more  tban  fiOOO  yeara  old.  Tliough  it  has  beoome  such  an  object  of  ad^ 
miratton  to  recent  travellen,  Oillles  takes  no  notioe  of  it,  nor  even  Toumefort,  whose  botanical  pur- 
Buits  woohl  naturaUy  have  led  him  to  do  aa'*  (Reeidenee  te  ConeianUnople^  ftc)  Near  Noettasa,  the 
StAnm  of  the  andents,  on  the  beach  of  the  stream  Seiinus,  HoUiottse  fbund  **  the  enormous  plane 
tree  which  was  notorious  in  the  time  of  Chaodler.  One  of  its  largest  branches,  as  thick  as  the  trunk 
of  most  trees,  has  lately  fUlen  off}  and  many  of  the  olher  bougbs  are  suppoited  by  long  beams  of 
wood.*'  (Jonns.  qf  JVapet»  im  Albama,  p.  299.)  The  same  tree  is  described  by  Buckingham  as  being 
ISft.  in  diameter,  and  100  it  in  heigbt,  and  as  being  covered  with  rich  and  luxuriant  foliage.  Tbe 
plane  tree  at  Lee  Coitrt  is  menttoned  by  Evelyn  as  baving  been  seeo  by  him  on  Septcmber  16. 168SL 
A  portrait  of  this  tree  was  puUished  liy  Strott,  in  bls  SMoa  Britamnka,  n,  112.  Tne  cbcumferenoe 
ot  tbe  trunk,  wben  measured  by  Mr.  Strutt,  was  14  ft.  8  in.  at  6  ft.  ftom  the  ground  ;  the  hefght  was 
66  ft. ;  and  it  oootained  901  cublc  feet  of  timber.  In  Uanning  and  Bray*»  Surrev,r6L  iiL  p.  ia&, 
•everai  laige  Oriental  planesarementioned  asgrowtns  at  the  seat  of  ^  William  Temple^  at  Moor 
Parlc,  near  Farnham ;  but,  being  afterwards  destroyed  by  ttie  severe  frost  of  1806  and  1809,  it  is  moro 
than  probable  Uiey  were  OoddenUl  planen  Dr.  WaUier  menttons  several  huge  plane  trees  as  exisf. 
ing  in  Sootland  in  1777 :  using  tbe  term  sycamore,  at  that  time  generaUy  appUed  to  the  phitanus  in 
Sootland.  One  of  the  largest  was  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  at  Mount  Stewart  j  where,  on  tbe  Ist  of  Sep. 
tember,  1786,  thetrunk  measured  6  ft.  10  in.  in  drcumferenoe  at  4  ft.  ftxnn  tne  ground. '  This  tree  was 
planted  by  the  Earl  of  Bute  in  17S8.  In  the  year  1771,  there  was  a  row  of  Pl&tanus  along  the  side  of 
one  of  the  streets  in  Rothsay,  wliich  grew  tbere  llke  wiUows ;  but,  before  the  ycar  1774,  they  wcre  aU 
removed,  to  give  plaoe  to  new  buildings.  In  Belgium,  near  Oben^  In  the  grounds  of  the  viUa  of 
M.  Mculemeester,  Dr.  NeiU  fbund,  in  1817,  an  avenue  of  Oriental  jdanes,  the  flnest  he  ever  saw. 
The  trees  wer&  in  general,  about  70  ft.  higb,  trained  up  to  the  heigfat  of  about  40  ft.,  and  the  trunks 
quite  clean  and  liealthy.  ; 

Sxieiing  Treee.  In  the  environs  of  Londim,  at  Moant  Orove,  Hampstead,  80  yeam  old,  it  is  77  ft. 
high,  the  diamAer  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft. ;  in  tbe  Cheisea  Botanic  Garden,  it  is 
upwards  of  70ft.  Iiigh  ;  at  Lambeth,  the  one  before  menttoned,  90 ft.  high :  and  one  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Dukeof  Devonshire's  viUa,  at  Chiswick,  notveiy  higb,  but  witb  a  head  100  ft.  in  diameter.  South 
of  London :  in  DorseUhire.  at  Melbuiy  Park,  S5  yean  planted,  it  is  44  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
Crunk  3 ft.  Sia,  and  that  of  the  head  30 ft. :  in  Hamnihlre,  at  Alresford,  41  yean  pbmted,  it  is  76 ft. 
bigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  6in.,  and  that  of  the  beul  58  ft.:  in  Somenetshlre^  at  NettleooDibek 
40  yean  pUinted,  it  is  64  ft.  high.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. :  in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  15  yean 
phmted,lt  is  a6  ft.  higfa  :  ui  Wirtshire,  at  Wardour  Castte,  40  yean  pUtnted,  it  is  40  ft.  high,  the  diame. 


high :  in  Pembrokesbire,  at  Stackpole  Court,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  the  dianieter of  the  trunk 
Sft.  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  hcad  30  ft. :  m  Shropshire,  at  WiUcy  Park,  15  year»  planted,  It  is  26  ft.  hlgh : 
in  Worcestenhire,  at  Croome,  58  yean  planted,  it  ls70  ft.  higb,  thediameter  of  the  tnink  2  ft.,  and  of 
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badflOR.;  lnr(iria)1ln,UGr<ni(l<iii,  lljoniiUiitf^lt  laUrLliIiIi,— laScoUud.  Inlhcn> 

DE* ;  U  BM,  1l  !•  6i  ft.  biili :  ln  ButM[re,  it  'Oordon  Cutti^'  M  ft.  bliih,  ttia  dlunHn'  oT  Ihc 
ik3n.iliL,  uid  thUoTltiebadGlft.  :  ln  Rou4hira.UBnhiin  CuUc.SOft.  blgb,  the  dtimtWt 
betmBktR.,  HidaftbehflidWft.— IB  Irdind.    Saulh  of  Dubiln  :  lu  Rilliennr.u  WaodHodt 

1 70  n.  hlah,  UwdlUDffcrof  thctiiuik 
itToTDown,  UCullcWanl,80 


nluiud,ltU»abtiii,Etac<Uimet«artbelninliSn.,>iHlthUorihcbcMlSllt.:  tnLoulb,UOtM 
THDplc.Kwn  iduiUd,Uli5in.  hlgh.thedluoctctDrUMIninkin..  uid  thUoTlhchcBd  SSft. 
■-  •^oet,  In  5»  J»rdin  ds  nuiin,  ISO  leui  old,  U  li  7i  ft.  hlgh.  the  dhioittw  —  "■- 
aitSlB.  — In  'Huiow,  u  Hubckc.  8  icui  pbntcil,  It  li  7  ft.  hlfh  <  in  Ihc  I 


jttiiWtn.  aa  icu>  pluited,  It  li  iOt.  Iilgh  — In  AuHrtn,  u  VieDDi,  lu  Ihe  Univcnilr  Bo. 

ii,iSjcuip]uitHr,  llliSGn.  blrh.thediiDiMeiarihctruiik  I3ln.i  <n  RoKntbil'!  Nur- 
■BT,ivjeai|iUDled,llliITft.htoh,thedlinieierofinelLUDklft..uidiirihehead£4n.;UBrUck 
«■lh*Lertti*.UT»"»l^'ti>18ft.hlth.-ln9ircden,uLuDd,  lntbeB«uiieGirden,j«lt.hlfb, 
tbc  duwtn  oflhe  trunk  ]«ln.,ind  tbUor  thc  h»il  S»tl--In  lUlii,  in  Lombudr,  it  MnnU, 
S»  jtm  plutad,  it  liSOIt.  hlgb,  tbe<tluiuiTToribitniDkin.6in.,udorthc  bewl  IMft. 

CammeTcial  Sta&tHct.  Planta  roised  from  layen  of  the  Bpeiies,  in  the  Loo- 
don  nuneries,  are  li.  each ;  and  of  P.  o.  cuneiU,  It.  M.  eoch  :  Bt  BoU- 
wyller,  from  1  &ai)c  to  1  ftBiic  and  50  ceals;  and  at  New  York,  50  centa. 

t  •  a.  P.  occiDENTA^M  L.    The  Westem  Plane. 

.9^P1..1  ns.;  Hort  aitr^  V&i  Hoj  Lued..  T.  i  artiD.VUft,  u 
l.^ct.,  Ma  C.i   Du  Ror  Hubk..  i.  p.  tlt.i  Modlc.  in  ()&.  8 


indthenlUe  of  tliii  meclei  In  our  luttvaTuine.  in;b.  1» 
tbe  frmUecUkin  in  aoweri  i,  IhCHnutn  frull(  c,  ihebi 
udnlei  c,  ttaekioiiiudtniiltectianoriiKedi  ud/,  u)  - 

^c  CIUb;,  i[c.  Leaves  5-Bngled, 
ol>saletel;  lobed,  dentate,  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  l»Be  ;  downy  be- 
neatb.  {Wi.Id.)  Atree,  a  naUve  ' 
of  North  AmericB,  wheie  it  grows 
to  the  hei^ht  of  TOft.  or  80 ft.; 
with  B  widelj  spreading  head.  It 
flowera  in  Maf;  and  ripent  its 
■eedi  in  October.  Introduced  be- 
fore  1636.  The  Occidental  plane 
iseaiilydiadDKniEhedfroni  thetM- 
ental  plane,  oy  its  leaves  being 
larger,  snd  less  deeply  lobed  (see 
fig.l951.a.inp.E033.^;  andbythe 

nA  colour  of  thrir  petioles ;  the  pedoles  of  P.  orientalis  being  green.    The 
fruit  is,  alsa,  much  larger,  and  rather  emoother. 

'-*?■« - 

HileAerbn  hi  ■  bcd  or  Hcdllnii. 

tartaDui,ind,eanHquuUr,diacult  to  ipllt,  llfccttaoMnrthc  (/tniui  cimpi^itiii  t«- 

tntln,  meiitlaDed  in  p.  I3T6. ;  ind,  like  Itau  nriety.  It  li  thaoghl  tn  bc  lultitale  (br  the 

D»o  or  «bceli.    We  hiTC  nu  taecrd  oT  Itt  baing  In  eultlTUIiin  In  Frmch  nuneiiia. 

In  tbe  ytMW  DnirM^  It  It  ttUcd  tbU  M.  Duibentan.  Illt.  nhD  rUtednMinr  ptoiiM 

ortbcOccMentilpliliinuiBTteed.  Ibuud the Tuictlet ilnxtt InBnltCL 

Dtieripliim,  jr.  The  American,  or  Westem,  plane,  in  magnitude  and  gcneral 

appearance,  beQra  so  close  a  reBemblnnce  to  the  Oriental  plBne,  that,  by  many 

persons,'tbey  ore  confounded  together.     The  former,  however,  is  a  larger  tree; 

of  much  more  rapid  growth  than  the  Oriental  pkne ;  witb  broader  and  less 

deepl;  cut  leaves,  red  petioles,  and  fruit  comparatively  smooth,  and  consider- 

ably  larger.   The  bark  is  stud  to  scale  off  in  larger  pieces,  and  the  wood  to  be 

more  curiously  veined.  Inall  other  respects,the  descriptive  particulars  of  both 

trees  are  the  same.    Tbe  rate  of  growth  of  P.  occidenthlis,  when  placed  near 

water,  is  so  rapid,th.it  in  tO  jenrs  it  wilt  attain  the  hei^t  of  4011.;  nnd  a 

tree  in  the  I^ace  Oarden  at   Lambeth,  near  a  pond,  in  SO  years  had  at- 
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tuned  the  hdght  of  BO  ft. ;  with  a  trunk  S  ft.  in  circumference  at  3  d,  froiD 
theKround;  snd  the  diameter  of  the  bead  48  ft.  This  waa  in  ISIT.  (See 
NeilpB  Hort.  7W,  p.  9.)  The  palace  gHrdenB  at  Lanibeth  hsTe,  lince  ihat 
period,  beea  aurrouoded  by  numerous  buildings,  includinK  Bererel  manufiic- 
torieB,  which  have  killed  man;  trees,  snd  iqjured  all  of  tnem,  more  or  leas, 
by  their  smoke,  Nevertheless,  in  Maj,  1837,  when  we  saw  this  tree,  and  faad 
tbc  portrait,^.  1960.,  taken  of  it,  it  ivas  estimated  at  upwards  of  100  ft.  ia 
height.  A  tree  in  tbe  Chdsea  BoCanic  Oarden,  planted  by  Miller,  in  a  con- 
fined  tituation,  but  having  ita  roots  within  reach  of  the  Thames,  is  estimated 
at  upwards  of  1 15  ft.  in  beight,  wiih  a  trunk  aearly  5  fl.  in  diameter  at  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  When  cut  down,  the  Weaiem  plane  stoles  like  the  otfaer 
■pecies,  and  produces  much  niore  vigorous  shaots;  but,  as  these  seldom 
npen  completelj,  they  are  verv  IJable  to  be  injured  b;  frost,  Varennea  de 
Fenille  mentioni  two  treea  ot  the  Americon  plane,  whicb,  fttei  being  38 
yeera  planted,  ineasured,  tfae  one  5  ft.  7  in.,  and  the  other  5tt.  6  m.,  st  Sft. 
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froni  tbe  grouiul,  or  about  1  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter;  wfaich  givefl  nine  linet  and 
a  hal^  or  more  than  three  quartera  of  an  inch,  of  increase  annuall  j. 

Geography.  The  American  pUne  ia  found  oyer  an  immenfle  tract  of  land 
in  North  America,  comprising  tne  Atlantic  and  weatem  states»  and  extending 
beyond  the  MissisaippL  ''  The  nature  of  the  button-wood,"  says  Michauz, 
"  confines  it  to  mobt  and  cool  grounda,  where  the  soil  is  looae,  deep,  and  ferdle ; 
the  hixnriance  of  its  vegetation  depending  on  a  combination  of  theae  circum- 
atances.  It  is  never  found  upon  dry  lands  of  an  irreeular  sur&ce,  among 
white  and  red  oaka  and  wahiuts ;  it  is  also  more  rare  in  tne  raountainoua  tract 
of  the  All^anies  than  in  the  flat  country.  It  ia  remarked,  in  that  part  of 
Viiginia  which  lies  upon  the  road  from  Baltimore  to  Petersburg,  that,  mouch 
the  button-wood  is  abundant  in  the  swamps,  ita^rowth  ia  stunt^;  and  that  ita 
trunk  does  not,  in  ceneral»  exceed  8  in.  or  10  in.  m  diameter.  Farther  south,  in 
the  lower  Darta  of  tne  Carolinas  and  of  (^eorgia,  it  is  not  abundant  even  on  the 
sides  of  tne  rivers ;  and  is  not  seen  in  the  branch  swamps»  already  mentionedy 
which  intersect  the  pine  barrens,  and  which  are  principally  covered  with  the 
smali  magnolia  (Magndlia  gla6ca),  the  red  bay  (Zra6ru8  carolini^nsis),  the 
lobloliy  bay  rGorddnia  Lasiinthns),  the  red  maple  (il^oer  nkbrum),  &c.  The 
reaaon  that  tiie  button-wood  is  not  found  in  these  small  marshes  is,  perhaps, 
that  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould»  which  is  black  and  always  miry»  is  not  su^ 
ficienthr  thick  and  substantial  to  support  its  srowth ;  and  that  the  heat,  in  this 
Dart  of  the  southem  states,  is  excessive.  The  button»wood  is  in  no  part  of 
liorth  America  more  abundant  and  more  vij;orous  than  alonc  the  great  rivers 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Virginia ;  though  m  the  more  fertue  valleys  of  the 
west  its  vegetation  is,  perhi^is,  still  more  luxuriant ;  espedally  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohioy  and  of  die  rivers  which  empty  into  it.  The  bottoms  which  are 
watered  by  these  rivers  are  oovered  with  dark  forests,  oomposed  of  trees  of 
an  extraoidinary  sisEe.  The  soil  is  very  deep,  loose,  of  a  bro¥m  oolour,  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch :  it  appears  to  have  beoi  formed  by  the  slime  deposited 
in  the  course  of  ages,  at  the  annual  overilowing  of  the  rivers.  The  leavesy 
which  every  autumn  fi>rm  a  thick  layer  upon  the  surfiMe,  and  the  old  trees, 
that  fidl  bv  tbe  weight  of  years,  and  crumble  into  v^table  mould,  give  to 
this  soily  alreadv  so  fertiley  a  degree  of  fecundity  which  is  without  example  in 
Europe,  and  wnich  is  mamfested  by  prodigies  of  vegetation.  The  margin  of 
the  great  rivers  of  the  West  is  occupied  by  the  willow»  after  which  comes  the 
wfaite  maple  (iToer  erioc^um)»  and  next  the  button-wood;  but  this  arran£»i 
ment  is  not  nniformly  observed ;  and  the  maple  alone,  or,  as  it  more  to- 
quently  happens,  min^fed  with  the  button-wood,  sometimes  grows  upon  the 
brink.  Among  the  treea  which  compose  these  forests,  the  three  species  men^ 
tioned  are  least  liable  to  injury  firom  the  continued  presence  of  water ;  and,  by 
their  podtion,  they  are  exposed  to  have  their  bases  every  year  inundated  by 
the  swelling  of  the  rivers.  In  these  situations,  the  button*wood  is  constantly 
fcmnd  to  be  the  loftiest  and  largest  tree  of  the  United  States."  (Nbrih  Amer* 
S^  iL  p.  58.) 

HuUiy.  In  the  Atlantic  states,  this  tree  is  commonly  known  bv  the  name 
of  button->wood ;  and  sometimes,  in  Virffiniay  by  that  of  water  beech.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee»  it  is  most 
frequently  called  sycamorcy  and  by  some  persons  plane,  tree.  Tbe  French  of 
Ganada  and  of  Upper  Louisiana  give  it  the  name  of  the  cotton  tree.  The 
first  of  theae  denominadons  appears  to  be  the  most  widd^  diffiisedy  and,  in 
fiict,  to  be  that  by  which  the  tree  is  most  generall  v  known  m  America.  The 
name  cotton  tree  alludes  to  the  thick  down  which  covers  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  when  th^  first  expand,  and  which  becomes  gradually  detached 
fiom  them  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  In  some  partB  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  tree  \b  very  abundant,  the  inhabitants,  according  to  Michaux,  regard 
it  with  dready  as  they  think  this  down,  detached  and  floating  in  the  air,  has  a 
teodency  to  produce  irritation  of  the  lungs»  and,  finally,  consumption.  The 
American  plane  was  one  of  the  trees  di^overed  and  figured  by  Catesby  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Carokna  (i.  t.  56.) ;  and  it  was  infoduced  about  1030, 
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by  Mr.  John  Tnidescaiit,  in  whose  caFden  two  small  plants  were  growing  in 
1636,  when  Johnson  published  his  edition  of  Oerard'8  HerbaU,  Tnese  planta 
were  again  spoken  of  by  Parkinson  in  1640.  It  was  afterwards  so  much 
propagated,  that,  in  Evelyn'8  time,  it  had  become  more  common  than  P.  orien- 
t^is.  The  tree  nropagoting  readily  by  cuttings,  and  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  was,  in  Mtller'8  time,  and  indeed  till  1809,  considered  hardier  than 
the  Onental  plane ;  but,  in  the  May  of  that  year  (not  June,  as  stated  in  the 
PUmUr^t  Kiuendar)y  a  severe  frost  killed  back  the  young  shoots  of  many  of 
the  iargest  plants  of  thb  species  in  England ;  particulariy  those  in  Richmond 
Park,  at  Kew,  at  Syon  House,  at  Stowe,  at  P£dn's  Hiil,  and  at  Claremont.  There 
are  still  hurge  trees,  however,  in  the  Chelsea  Garden,  in  the  grounds  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  at  Deepdene,  and  various  other  places.  In  Scotland,  where  trees 
of  both  P,  orientalis  and  P,  occidentalis  were  standing  near  each  other,  the 
fonner  escaped;  but  the  latter  were  generally  injured,  and  mahy  either  died  the 
same  year,  or,  afler  roaking  an  in^Sectual  effort  to  push,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  following,  viz.  1810.  '*  It  is  very  singular,'  Sane  observes,  **  that 
of  the  P,  occidentaiis  the  laraest  trees  only  were  killed.  Trees  of  from  20  ft. 
to  25  fl.  in  height  were  littTe  hurt ;  and  smailer  ones  not  at  all,  at  least 
in  every  instance  that  came  under  our  observation.  We  did  not  observe, 
or  hear,"  he  adds,  '^  of  a  single  Oriental  pbme  being  injured  in  any  part 
of  the  country."  {Plant.  KeU.,  p.  99.)  The  severe  winter  of  1813-14  de- 
stroyed  a  number  of  the  Occidental  planes  which  eacaped  the  severe  frost 
of  1809,  so  that  the  tree  is  at  present  comparativelv  rare  throughout  Britain. 
An  account  of  the  damage  done  to  the  Ciccidental  plane  tree,  in  diflferent 
parts  of  England,  in  1809,  will  be  found  in  the  GenUenunCt  Magazine  for 
1810  and  1813;  from  which  it  appears,  that  on  the  25th  of  January,  1809, 
there  was  a  ereat  flood,  occasioned  by  a  sudden  thaw ;  and  in  the  March  and 
April  foUowing  there  was  very  miid  weather,  wliich  caused  the  plane  trees  to 
put  out  their  leaves  eai'Uer  than  usual.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  severe  froet 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  which  so  far  injured  the  trees,  that  they  appeared 
sickly  throughout  all  the  summer;  and  in  the  spring  of  1810  they  almost  all 
died. 

ProperHet  and  Utes.  The  wood  of  the  American  plane,  according  to 
BAichaux,  in  seasoning  becomes  of  a  dull  red ;  but  its  grain  is  fine  and  close, 
and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  briehter  polish  than  the  wood  of  the  beech,  to  wliich 
it  bears  considerable  resemblance.  Its  concentric  circles  are  divided  into 
numerous  secdons,  by  fine  medullary  rays  extending  fix)m  the  centre  to  the 
drcumference.  When  the  trunk  is  sawn  in  a  slanting  direction,  tbese  rays 
faave  a  remarkable  appearance.  The  cabinet-makers  of  Philadelphia,  how» 
ever,  rarelv  use  the  wood,  on  account  of  its  warping ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
emploved  ror  bedsteads,  which  retain  thdr  natural  colour,  and  are  coated  with 
vamish.  The  wood  soon  decays  when  ezposed  to  the  weather.  Like  the 
wood  of  the  beech,  it  shrinks  very  much  in  drying,  and  is  very  apt  to  split. 
As  fliei,  it  does  not  produce  a  very  lively  flame,  nor  does  it  yield  mucn  diarcoal. 
It  contains  a  great  oeal  more  sap  wood  than  the  beech ;  so  much  so,  that  a  pa- 
rallelopipedon  of  ereen  platanus  6in.  square  weighed  18  Ib.  10  oz.;  while  a 
piece  of  beech  of  tne  same  size  only  weighed  15  Ib.  13oz.  The  platanus,  in 
drying,  lost  6  Ib.  15  oz.,  and  the  beech  only  5  Ib.  9  oz. ;  which  gives  5  Ib. 
6  oz.  of  difference  in  the  cubic  foot.  The  platanus  wdghs,  when  dry,  51  Ib. 
8  oz.  per  cubic  foot;  and  in  that  state  it  is  easy  to  work,  cuttinf  readily  in 
every  direction,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  cabtnet-work.  In  Britain, 
the  principal  use  of  the  platanus  is  as  an  omamental  tree ;  for  which  purpose 
it  has  all  those  qualities  to  recommend  it  which  we  have  attiibuted  to  the 
Oriental  plane,  except  that  it  is  rouch  less  hardy,  and,  to  attain  a  large  size, 
requires  tne  presence  of  water.  As  a  picturesque  tree,  the  Occidental  plane 
18  thus  characterised  by  Oilpin.  He  plaoes  it  after  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  ehn, 
the  beech,  and  the  hornbeam,  which  ne  considers  as  deciduous  trees  of  the 
first  rank ;  saying  of  both  spedes  of  platanus,  that,  though  ndther  so  beauti- 
ful  nor  so  characteristic  as  the  first-mentioned  trees,  they  are  yet  worth  the 
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.  potice  of  the  pkCurefliqiie  eye.  ^  Thte  Occidental  plane  has  a  very  pictureeque 
stem.  ^  It  is  smooth,  and  of  a  Ikht  ash-colour,  and  haa  the  property  of 
throwing  off  it8  bark  in  actles ;  muB  naturally  cleansing  itself,  at  least  its 
larger  ix>ughs,  from  moss  and  other  parasitical  encumbrances.  This  would 
be  no  recommendation  of  it  in  a  picturesque  i^ht,  if  the  removal  of  these 
encumbrances  did  not  substitute  as  great  a  beauty  in  their  room.  These 
scales  are  yery  irregular,  falling  off  sometimes  in  one  part,  and  sometimes  in 
another ;  and,  as  3ie  under  bark  is,  immediately  after  its  excoriation,  of  a 
ligfater  hue  than  the  upper,  it  offers  to  the  pencil  those  smart  touches  which 
have  so  much  effect  m  painting.  These  flakes,  however,  would  be  more 
beautiful  if  they  fell  off  in  a  circular  form»  instead  of  a  perpendicular  one : 
tfaey  would  correspond  and  unite  better  with  the  circular  form  of  the  bole. 
No  tree  forms  a  more  pleasing  shade  than  the  Occidental  plane.  It  is  full- 
leaved ;  and  its  leaif  is  largey  smoothy  of  a  fine  texture,  and  seldom  ii\jured  by 
insects.  Its  lower  branches»  shooting  horizontally,  soon  take  a  direction  to 
the  ground ;  and  the  spray  seems  more  sedulous  than  that  of  any  tree  we 
have,  by  twisting  about  in  various  forms,  to  fill  up  every  little  vacuity  witfa 
shade.  At  tfae  same  time,  it  must  be  owned,  the  twisting  of  its  branches  is  a 
disadvantage  to  this  tree,  as  we  have  iust  observed  it  is  to  the  beech,  when  it 
is  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  It  has  not  the  natural 
appc»rance  which  the  spray  of  the  oak^  and  that  of  many  other  trees,  discover 
in  winter ;  nor,  indeed,  does  its  foliage,  from  the  largeness  of  the  leafy  and  the 
mode  of  its  growtfa,  make  the  most  picturesque  appearance  in  summer.  One 
of  the  finest  Occidental  planes  I  am  acquainted  with  stands  in  my  own  garden 
at  Vicar^s  Hill ;  where  its  boughs,  feathering  to  the  ground^  form  a  canopy  of 
above  50  ft.  in  diameter.  The  Oriental  plane  is  a  tree  nearly  of  the  same  Kind» 
only  Tts  leaf  is  more  palmated ;  nor  has  it  so  great  a  disposition  to  overshadow 
the  ground  as  the  Oocidental  plane ;  at  least,  I  never  saw  any  in  our  climate 
form  so  noble  a  shade,  though  in  the  East  it  is  esteemed  among  the  most 
sfaady  and  most  magnificent  of  trees."  (Rem,  on  For^  Scen,,  vol.  i.  p.  53.) 

SoU,  SihuUion,  Jh^opagOtion,  Jjrc,    What  has  been  said  on  tfaese  subjects  as 
applicable  to  P.  orientiuis  is  equally  so  to  this  species ;  the  chief  difierence 
fa«ing,  that  P.  occidentMis  strikes  very  readily  from  cuttings,  and  is  much  more 
like  tfae  wiUow,  in  reauiring,  wfaen  it  is  intended  to  attain  a  large  size,  to  be 
planted  near  water.    It  is  sometimes  raised  from  seeds  imported  from  America. 
A  great  many  plants  were  raised  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  from  1826  to 
18S0.    Tfae  seed  is  imported  in  tfae  globular  catkins,  or  ballsy  which  Cobbett 
broke  to  pieces  by  rubbing  them  with  the  hand  to  separate  the  down  or 
wooly  as  ne  calls  \t,  fi^m  the  seeds.    The  latter,  bemg  sifted  out  of  the 
wooly  he  soaked  in  lukewarm  water  for  4S  hours ;  he  then  **  took  the  seeds 
out  of  the  water»  and  mixed  them  with  finely  sifted  fresh  eartfa,  10  gallons 
of  eartfa  to  one  gallon  of  seeds ;  put  the  mixture  upon  a  smooth  place  on 
the  bare  ground ;  tumed  and  remixed  die  heap  every  day  for  four  or  five 
dBLjB,  keepmg  it  covered  with  a  mat  whenever  the  tuming  and  mixing  was  not 
gouig  on ;  and  as  soon  as  a  root  b^n  to  appear  here  and  there^  sowed  the 
seeds  upon  a  bed  of  sifted  earth,  mixed  with  the  siiled  mould,  just  as  they 
eame  out  of  die  faeap."  (Woodlandt,  §  473.)    Tfae  seeds  received  no  otfaer 
covering  tfaan  tfae  mould  witfa  wfaich  they  were  mixed :  thev  were  watered 
every  evemng  witli  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot ;  and  securely  sfaaded  fi*om  tfae 
sun  by  mats/kqit  firom  touching  the  eround  by  faoops.    These  mats  were  re» 
moved  every  evening  about  an  hour  aner  sunsetyand  were  put  on  a^ain  in  the 
moming  by  sunrise.    In  about  a  week,  most  of  the  seeds  faad  germmated,  and 
in  a  sfaort  time  afterwards  the  seed  leaves  appeared.    Being  gradually  inured 
to  the  sunshine,  till  tfaey  were  hardy  enough  to  be  exposed  during  the  whole 
of  tfae  day,  by  tfae  montfa  of  October  their  growth  was  finisfaed,  and  tfae 
wood  ripe;  and  next  summer  they  were  fit  to  transplant  into  nursery  lines. 
As  the  Occidental  plane  is  very  tender  wben  voung,  Mr.  Cobbett  did  not  oom- 
mence  fais  operatbns  witfa  tbe  seed  till  April;  and,  consequently,  his  plants 
were  aoiall  in  October ;  but,  by  sowing  in  frames  in  February,  as  is  tfae  prac- 
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tke  with  nurKTTineii  wfao  TBue  thia  ipedea  trom  «eed,  the  plantB,  by  kutiimn, 
with  carefiil  treatnient,  wiU  be  S  ft.  dc  3  ft.  in  hdght. 

«rttefcK  XMr^ed  TVw.  On  ■  VSOt  Idud  in  Iha  Otaln,  lE  mlla  ibon  ttae  ontta  at  tbe 
llMklMliB,UM^d*rllkbUBMMind*baltin.waodt»e,  whtcb,  ■tSft.frn  tka(niuiid,ni 
4Bft.  ^  &  In  dmnDtotMfc  Tmlr  i«n  bcAm,  Oannl  WiiblnctaabidM«ndtbcB»tnb 
ndlbiiDdltMb*DMflTih>HB>ilK    iD  ISDI.  tb«  rnxiB  Mk£iHX  IbODd,  go  tba  rWit  bmk  of 

^ ■-K(lb*Otala},*DatSBMlMfriBHiBttaL»vlHMtR«,lh*ta««sf  •tatebvannlln 

^MTi  lod  •taleh.  it  4  tt  ftDoi  tta*  irmind,  nmnind  t7  ft.  )n  elRamhnBK 

edlb«miMTlce«io«*4Mitl(m.be|entanini^*ia)ft.fnmtliF(iDund!bat 
HWblcb  had  DOI  m  ilDgle  bnnch  tlllthei  bed  (ttifncd  tbc  beiihtof  SSft. 


.TchlrplvnTpBl  Palmce  of  Lem- 


MKiaiR.1  lnOlauiistenhln,it  DciddLnfion,llliSOft.hi|h,thediimctn'aftbe 
Mt<il'lbtheailigSR.:lnHfnAidilui*,ilButt>ijTCHOc,IBr*HipUal«il,il*  ~ — 
■'  -inttd,  it  liiJft.  bl|h,ih«diu 

tbimbauH,  M  jnn  ^uted,  11 


,itia40ft. 


tai|b,  thi  dlamMcriirthclninklft,  uid aT  thehcadUft  :  In HolHnitaaiiutaiR, «t aunbR  Fark. 
HliHlt.  hi|b,  IhedluiMtartbetrunlillt.  10  In.,  ind  □(  Ihe  bcid  fiGfLi  In  FemhnikeihlR,  U 
aiHApolc  Court,  10TeuipluIed.UfiA)n.  hi«h,  tt»  diunclR  oT  Ibe  trunk  £ ft.,  luid  of  Ibcbead 


RirdHDUw.  M7MnoW,llli£0fLhigh,  nVli  ■  Imnk  1  ft.  8in.  in  diUKHer.  Noltll 
In  Arfjlkhlr.',  »t  TdwutI  CMlle,  13  jenii  ptanled.  Iti.aOfL  high,  with  •  trunk  7 
iD  Buiuire,  >t  Cullcn  HouH^  U  ii  &  ft.  blih,  the  dHmctcr  af  thc  tiunk  3  ft.  i  In., 
bHd  «7ft.:  fai  FarfUihln,it  (VuRKbr  "^  >**^ '™* '"'f  »"''"*- '■)(X>  "x 
toBDhaft.,  ud  or  Ib*  b**d  KILj  uotlKr,  BO  non  pUnted,  b7ort.  blA,  lh« 
-    nk«ft.,udattbeba«ltfft_lDlnUDd.  iBtbeen^ntuDfDublln^tCrpreH' 


, ..— ID  inuDO.  jBwccnTironiDi  imoun,  u  trpnH  vrore,  ii  ii »  il 

bMi,  tbedtametRor  thetnBk  S ft.  S Id..  ■Bd  rf  th«  h«ul  3eft.i  it  Ttrcaure,  15  to«>  pUntcd, 
Ub90ft.blfb.  Nortb  of  DvMln :  la  th«  ceuitT  of  Down,  «l  Cutle  Wiid,  130  Taui  Eild,  n  K 
atfthlgh,  iBedi«nclerortfa«trunk4ft.3ln.,uiartbehcadUft:  la  OelweT^&octe^tbnft. 

■t  TUilon,  lgTsinp)uled,llli40A.bl|h,  tb«GlnUBfbmceoribetrui£l(L)Ia.i  DaarHuleL 
K)tKiisM,itliTOft.hl(hi  atColondic.DOK  IIctt,TC]iwnaU,  lltaSlft.  MilL  tbe  dlimctci  rf 
thetrunklft.4lD.,  andthuor  Ih* uot eonced  b;  Ib«  btucbw  Wft.i  bitbe  BoaDkO«rdMiM 
ATnncb*i,B  r««niituled,Uli40ft.  bl(b,  thedmmlknaeeDrtbetninkSft.,  lod  tb*  dlitiww» 
oT  ttaeheed  H)ft_lnIUDo>n,lD  IbaBotMiicOMdtBitGWtlnn.ueKnnl  tnM,^taoailO>wn 
plutad,  Mid  ftoa  »lt  10  SOtL  hlfta.— IB  CiMtl,  M  WUhtlbMha^SD  rein  nluteMl  l*BR.  hlab, 
■Bd  tb«  dl*m*tM  of  ttae  tmnk  4  ft.  6Ib.— In  AuMile,  M  Vl«mMn  tb«  Unlrer^Tllotulc  0»%i, 
«)T«at<U,UliXft.bI>b,lb«dlaelcrortbetrunklft..aBdo(  tb*bcKllOft.ib<  BoHDthil^ 
»aTHCT.fl)rMmBlulcdrill*X>ft.blib,tbe«uictcrofflietruBkBia.,(Bdc' tb«heHlMft.iit 
BrOA  OD  tbe  LeTOH,  1£  T«aii[janl«d, It  !•  85  ft.  hlth,  a«dUBCtM  of  tbe  trunkS  IL.  ud  arth*h«ad 
Wft— Id  BMellL  M  Hnnteta,  In  tbt  EBliMl  G^IdtD,  «1  yeinplnled,  it  It  O)  ft.  hlth,  tb*  dluHtccsr 
tb«  trunfclft.  BlB.,  ind  aribehnd  3Dft~In  PruMim,u  BcTiln,  it  Shu  Soucl,  SO  TnnoM,  Uli 
«lft.blfta.  ItaedUmcterorthe  trunkaiLEIn.,  udofthehcKl34n.i  lnlheFf>uen-InKl,40nMi 
|iluted,Ult4Bft.b<(li,tbedUnneteror  ttae  IniDk  1R.,  uidDf  Ihc  hfsdWIL  — In  Sweden,  iatbe 
BotukOudcnal  bind.iSft.  hlgh,  Ihe  diuKter  of  the  liunk  Ift.,  uidar  the  houiSefL  — In 
Itilj,  In  LaabudT,  U  Moih, E9  jwi  jjuited,  it  li  SO fL  bifb,  Ihedlunctaof  ttatIrunkSft.8iB., 
•ndoriheh«Hl90(L 

CotKmeraal  Slatiitia.  PlantB,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  3  fl.  to  4  fl. 
high,  bre  9d.  each,  or  20f.  per  hundred  ;  and  Beeds  are  U.  per  auart.  At  Boll- 
wfUer,  pUnts  are  from  1  fnuic  to  1  frenc  and  50  cent*  etKn;  and  at  New 
York  tbey  sre  25  centi  eacb. 


CHAP.  CVIII. 

THB  HARDT   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF   TME  ORDXR  .SALSAMA>CR£. 

LiatiiDA'MBAB  L.  Flowers  unbexuftl;  thoee  of  the  two  Bexes  upon  one 
plant,  diBpoaed  in  capitate  CBtkini.  —  Male  catkins  in  an  upnriit  raceme, 
each  rouodisb,  consututed  of  nuinfroiu  Btamens,  mixed  with  a  Tew  minutc 
acales,  diqrased  upon  a  connate  receptacle.    Filunents  *ery  short. — Female 


CHAP.  CVlIt.  SALBAHA^CEX.      LIQUIDA^MBAR. 


conwtulg  of  numeroua  oraries,  each  Burrounded  by  ft  few  s 
baviDg  two  cella.  Stflea  2,  long.  Fniit  a  kind  of  cone,  composed  of  in- 
dDtsted  connected  «calea,  in  the  caritiea  of  wbich  lie  obconical,  S-lol>ed, 
S.cdled  capBuIea.  Seeda  numerous,  or  Bolitar j  by  abortioD ;  coaipressed, 
menibnuious,  winged,  attacbed  iatertially  to  ttie  middle  of  the  dissqti- 
nmta  iu  b  peltate  msnner.  Embrjo  inverted  in  the  mjdat  of  Hlbumen. 
—  Spedes  3.  InhabitiDg  thc  wanner  parts  of  North  America,  and  Hexko, 
tbe  LeTBnt,  and  the  tropics  of  India.  Deciduoua  trees,  ^eldins  balsam. 
LeBTCS  BlteniBte,  dmple,  or  lobed,  with  glHndular  Herraturea  at  tne  edges. 
Stipules  dedduous.  (^Siume,  a»  quoted  in  Lindl.  Nat.  Syil.  BoL,  and  N,  Du 
Ham.  For  a  long  tune,  only  two  apeciea  were  known  to  European  bot^ 
nistt ;  one  a  native  of  Asia  Hinor,  the  other  of  tbe  temperate  parts  of 
North  America;  but  Blume  atates  thet  tbere  ia  a  third,  which  inbabita  the 
tropica  of  tfae  aouth  of  Aaia,  and  more  particulaHy  Jbts,  even  reaching  u 
br  aa  New  Ouinea.  (BluBie  Fi.  Jav.) 

Genus  I. 


m 


LIQUIDA'HBAR  L.    Tsb  LtattiDAHBAR.    Lm.  Sj/il.  Monce^da 

Polyandria. 

•tftimtkm     Uo.  Qn.,  10/6.  i  Relcta.,  117«.  i  Sehnb.,  I«S.  |  atfi.  Hltiih.,  II. ;  Qmite.,  1. 1 


jwnnyiHL'f.    Altlng^  Nonabft  i  Ltqvldamhu,  Fr,  i  Ambjubainn,  Oer. 

Arimtium.    Fnm  %hUiu,  Utulil,  (ikI  imibar,  >iiibET  t  tfai  plmnt)  «u<Ud(  >  llquld  guBL 

Dacnption,  S[c,  Dedduoua  tree^  natives  of  North  America  and  the 
Lerant;  cultivated  in  British  pleasure-grounda  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  thdr  fbliage. 

1  1.  L.  8TyRACi'n.CA  L.     The  Sweet  Oum  Uquidambar. 
I^mimetlB^    Un.SiL,  1*19.1   AIL 'Hort  Kew.,  3.  ft  3E&  i    IUMi.,1  p.  17L  i  Hu.  Ucd.,  aH.i 

tem.  Fniet., E.  f.si.;  Kiln  lUn,  &  p.  lOS.i  Du  Ror  Hirbk.,  I.p.36B.i  f  iHko., L  «S.  | 

Wcbl.  AilL,  3.  B.  IH. ;  H.  DuHani.,^|>.1& 
Itmmtma.    LWalMnteTlTtioc  PJD*.  .^fn.,  IM.t«i.  CS.,  Ccit.Car.,  t.t-9S.,DnHmm.ATb.,l. 

Lin^SUnui.fcali Mlo HaH HIM., lUL i  Ltaukdiiiiibw ridDcui, CopdnM iKVADirtquo, Lltul- 

a|(n>Aui!''Ha:kw.,Lmi  Fluk.  Alm.,™^?a.)  Cu.  Cu.,  t«S.  i  Da  Him.  Art>.,l.  Lm  | 
■idB.  Art>.,&L4|  aur;^'  ■961- :  (nd  tfacpUM  of  tbli  trcc  iDoucJat  Viriuiu. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.     Leavea  palmatetj'  lobed,  with  the  ainuaea  at  the  baae  of  the 
vdna  villose.  (  Wiild.)    A  dedduous  tree,  a  native  of  Nortb  America,  wbere 
it  growB  from  30  f^  to  50  H.  high,  and  dowera  in  MBrch  or  April. 
Detcription,  ^c.     The  liquidambar  generally  rorms  a  brenching  tree,  having 

■waj  mucb  the  appearance  of  a  maple  ;  and  varfing  fmm   3o£  to  5011.  in 

heigfat,  with  R  trunk  Irom  5ft.  or  6  fl., 

to  (Sft.  or  16  fl.  in  drcumference.     Ac- 

cording  to  Michatix,  in  America,  when 

grown  among  olher  trees,  it  has  a  per- 

lectjv  itraigbt  trunk,  nearlf  uniform  in 

thicknesB,  to  the  hdeht  of  30  ft.  or  ■W  ft. 

betbre  it  li^ina  to  (uvide  into  branches. 

Id  Europe,  it  wldom  exceeds  40  ft.  in 

height.     The  bark  of  old  trees  is  thick, 

and  de^ly   furrowed ;   but  od  young 

treei  it  is  comparativelf  smooth,     On 

dry  gravelly  soU,  it  does  not  attain   a 

greater   hdgfat  tfaan    13  a.   or   SOft.j 

snd  its  secMidary  branchea  become  co- 

Tcred  wilh  a  dry  flaky  bnrk,  tfae  [Jatcii 

of  wtuch  are  attaclied  at  tbe  edge,  in- 
6  B  s 
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BteMf  of  tbe  faoe,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bark  of  niost  other  trees.    The 
hark  of  the  young  shoots  U  smooth,  and  of  a  yeUowish  green  oolour. 
The  leaves  are  altemate,  and  on  rather  long  petioles ;  they  vary  in  size  from 
3  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter ;  and  they  are  pahnate ;  that  is,  they  are  divided  into 
five  deepiy  cut  lobes,  which  are  finely  denticulated  at  the  edge.     When  they 
first  expand,  a  Bmall  tuft  of  reddish  down  is  perceptible  at  the  back  of  the 
middle  rib  of  each  leaf.  *'  In  warm  weather,  a  viscous  substance  exudes  from  the 
kaves  of  those  trees  which  have  grown  on  dry  ground ;  and,  when  bruised,  they 
emit  a  sensible  aromatic  odour."  (Michaux.)    The  male  and  femaie  catkins, 
which  appear  about  March  or  Apnl,  are  on  cufierent  branches  of  the  same  tree. 
The  maie  are  oval,  and  about  14  in.  in  length ;  the  female  ones  are  not  conspicu- 
ous.  "  The  fruit  is  globular,  ancTbristling  witb  points.  When  arrived  at  maturity , 
it  is  about  1  ^  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  suspended  by  a  flexible  pedicel,  1  in.  or 
8  in.  lone :  the  globes,  which  are  green  at  first,  and  afterwards  yeiiow,  are  com- 
posed  of  agreat  number  of  closelv  connected  capsules.    At  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  these  capsules  open,  and  give  liberty  to  the  seeds,  which  are  small, 
blackishy  oblong,  compressed,  and  surmounted  by  a  wing.    Each  capsule  con- 
tains  one  or  two  seeds,  united  with  a  number  of  minute  bodies,  incapable  of 
germination."    (/</.)     Tbe  leaves  die  off  of  an  intensely  deep  purplish  red, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  orange,  and  with  some  leaves  entirely  of  that  colour. 
They  hang  on  the  trees  dll  the  first  fix)sts,  when  they  drop  off  simultaneouslv. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  8  ft.  to  10  n. 
in  10  years  from  the  seed ;   and  in  20  years  it  will  attain  the  height  of 
25  ft.  or  30  h,f  and  flower  and  ripen  fruit.     In  good  soil,  and  sheltered  situ- 
ations,  the  tree  will  attain  the  height  of  upwards  of  60  fl.,  there  being  trees 
exceeding  this  size  at  Woburn  Farm,  Chertsey,  and  at  Strathfiddsaye.  These 
trees  flower  and  produce  fruit ;  but  it  has  not  been  observed  whether  the 
seeds  arrive  at  maturity.     The  longevity  of  the  tree  is  probably  not  great, 
from  its  growing  in  marshy  situadons,  and  from  the  want  of  durability  in  its 
wood. 

Geograpky.  The  Uquidambar  spreads  through  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
United  States,  and  through  a  great  part  of  Mexico.  In  North  America,  its 
most  northem  point  is  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  lat.  43°  30^  n.;  and 
it  extcnds  westward  as  far  as  the  Illinois  River.  ''  In  the  middle,  westem,  and 
southern  states,"  says  Michaux,  "  the  sweetgumis  suflicientlyabundanttobe 
numbered  among  the  most  common  trees ;  alid  it  is  met  with  wherever  the 
soil  is  ferdle,  cool,  and  exposed  to  temporary  inundadons.  In  the  south,  it 
grows,  also,  in  the  great  swamps  that  border  the  rivers ;  and  there,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  mildness  of  the  winters,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  summers, 
it  displays  its  amplest  dimensions."  The  larsest  trees  grow  in  moist  rich 
soils ;  but,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  gravelly,  die  tree  does  not  attain  half  its 
usual  size.  The  largest  tree  observed  by  Michaux  "  was  in  a  swamp  five  or 
six  miles  from  Augusta,  in  Oeorgia.  At  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  it  was  15  ft. 
7  in.  in  circumference ;  and  its  head  was  broad  and  spremling  in  propordon  to 
the  size  of  its  tmnk.  It  is  found,  in  the  American  forests,  in  company  with 
the  chestnut  white  oak  (Quercus  Prinus  paKistris),  the  willow  oak  (Q. 
Ph^Hos ),  the  wahoo  (  Ulmus  al^ta),  the  black  gum  (N^ssa  sylv&dca),  the  red 
maple  (ylYer  rilkbrum),  thered  ash  (.^Vdxinus  tomentosa),  and  the  black 
ash  (  jP.  lambucifolia)."  (Mkhaux.)  In  Mexico,  the  liquidambar  is  generally 
ibund  in  moist  valleys,  wnere  it  attains  an  enormous  size. 

Hutory,  The  first  record  we  find  of  the  liquidambar  appears  to  be  in  a 
work  written  by  Francis  Heraandez,  a  Spanish  naturalist  and  physician,  who 
was  sent  out  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  examine  and  describe  the  natural  pro- 
ductions  of  Spanish  America.  This  work,  which  professed  to  be  a  history 
of  the  plants,  animals,  and  minerais  of  Mexico,  was  origmally  published  in 
that  country,  in  Spanish,  under  the  care,  and  with  the  name,  of  Father 
Ximenes ;  but  it  was  afterwards  republished,  in  Latin,  at  Rome,  with  the  name 
of  th e  real  author  attached,  in  1 65 1 .  Dr .  Hemandez  describes  the  iiquidambar, 
or  Xochiochotzo-Quahieliel,  as  he  calls  It,  as  being  a  large  tree,  and  producing 
a  firagrant  gum,  which,  fix>m  its  appearance,  gave  the  idea  of  amber  in  a 
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liquid  sttUe  j  whence  the  Spaniards  ga?e  the  tree  the  Dame  of  lu^uidainbar.(iVo0, 
Pianl^  &C.»  p.  56.)  Shortly  afterwardfl»  Banister,  the  missionary  collector 
sent  out  by  Bishop  Compton  (see  p.  44),  discovered  the  tree  in  North 
Americay  and  sent  home,  in  1681»  a  plant  of  it  to  the  bishop,  wbose  gardener» 
the  celebrated  Oeoi^ge  London,  planted  it  in  the  palace  gardens  at  Fulham. 
In  Raj'8  Histona  PkaUanm,  published  in  16^6,  the  liquidambar  ia  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  St^rax  If quida»  St^tta.  A'cena  fdlio,  and  Stfnx  ^ui)or  vir- 
ginikna;  but  Plukenet,  Catesby,  and  Bauhin,  who  were  all  nearly  contem* 

Eorary  with  Ray,  call  it  by  its  opanish  name  of  Liquidambar.  The  Spanish 
istorian,  the  Abb^  Clavigiero,  in  his  Hutory  of  MeancOj  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  tree :  —  *'  The  XochiocotzoU,  commonly  odled  Liquidambar, 
is  the  iiquid  storax  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  a  great  tree  (not  a  shrub,  as 
Pluche,  the  autbor  of  the  Spedacle  de  la  Natwre^  makes  it) :  its  leaves  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  maple  tree,  indented  white  on  one  part,  and  dark  in 
another,  and  disposed  in  threes.  The  6>uit  is  thomy  and  round,  but  poly- 
gonous,  with  the  surface  and  angles  yeilow.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  in  part 
gr^n,  and  in  part  tawny.  By  incision  in  the  trunk,  the^  extract  that  preaous 
resin,  called  by  the  Spaniards  liquidambar,  and  the  oil  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  still  more  odorous  and  estimable.  They  also  obtain  li(|uidambar 
from  a  decoction  of  the  branches;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  which  distils 
from  the  trunk."  (jCutien^t  Trani.  Ciav.,  i.  p.  33.)  The  abbe  adds  that  Quilbrar 
hacha,  which,  he  says,  was  the  second  name  applied  by  the  Mexicans  to  this 
tree,  si^ifies  "  break  axe;'*  a  name  which  seems  singularly  inappropriate,  as, 
according  to  moat  writers,  the  wood  is  tender  and  supple.  In  England,  the 
tree  has  been  generaliy  included  in  collections  from  the  time  of  its  introduo* 
tion ;  and  there  are,  in  consequence,  some  very  fine  spedmens  where  it  has 
been  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  in  an  alluvi»!  soil  near  water.  In 
Scotland,  aud  the  north  of  Germany,  it  is  somewhat  tender ;  and,  north  of 
Berlin,  it  never  attains  the  size  even  of  a  low  tree. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  liquidambar  is  yery  compact  and 
fine-f;rained»  with  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  sap  wood.  The  heart  wood  is 
reddish ;  and,  when  sawn  into  boards,  it  is  observed  to  be  marked  transversely» 
and  at  considerable  distanceg,  with  blackish  belts.  As  it  is  very  light,  and 
takes  a  brilliant  polish,  it  is  sometimes  sawn  into  excessively  thin  laminee,  and 
em|)loyed  by  the  cabinet>makers,  in  New  York,  for  veneering.  It  is,  however, 
infeiior  to  the  wood  of  the  black  wainut  (Juglans  nigra),  and  to  that  of  the 
wild  cherry  (Cdrasus  virginiana)»  both  of  which  are  harder,  and  less  easily  dfr> 
&ced.  As  it  readily  takes  a  biack  dye,  it  is  oflen  used,  in  America,  instcsd  of 
ebony;  particularly  for  picture  fhuneSy  the  balusters  of  staircases,  and  to 
omament  bedsteads.  When  exposed  to  the  extemal  air,  it  soon  decays.  It 
is  little  esteemed  as  fuel,  as  it  gives  scarcely  any  flame;  and,  in  America,  it 
always  sells  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other  kind  of  firewood.  Bosc  says» 
speaking  of  this  tree :  **  Its  wood  ia  too  liable  to  decay  to  be  used  for  any 
purpose  where  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  too  britUe  to  be  employed 
by  the  carpenter;  and  too  apt  to  warp  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  cabinet- 
maker.'*  The  principai  product  of  the  liquidambar  is  its  resinous  gum.  This 
substance,  from  its  fra^rance,  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  balsam, 
resembling  storax ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  a  resinous  gum,  differing  from 
storax  in  many  essential  respects.  (See  Lei  Vegetaux  Retmeux,  &c.,  iL  p.  337.) 
On  lar^  trees,  pown  in  warm  countries,  the  gum  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities,  appeanng  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  exuding  from  the 
cracks  in  the  former.  This  substance,  which  is  in  the  shops  sometimes  called 
the  white  balsam  of  Peru,  or  liquid  storax,  b,  when  it  first  issues  fi^om  the 
tree,  perfectly  fluid  and  clear;  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  quite  bal- 
Bamic,  and  having  a  most  agreeable  fragrance,  resembling  that  of  ambergris  or 
styrax.  This  gum  is  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  warm  countries» 
and  that  of  commerce  is  chiefly  brought  from  Mexico.  It  is  considered  to  be 
a  styptic,  and  to  possess  healing  and  balsamic  properties.  It  is  stimulant  and 
aromatic,  and  has  been  long  used  in  France  as  a  perfume,  especially  for  gloves. 
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_.  , I  nearl]'  tbe  mine  propertiefl  aa  the  belmn  of  Tolu,  and  that  of 

Peru  (botb  |»odaced  by  a  tree  in  Braril),  for  whicb  it  is  often  subrtituted,  m 
wdl  08  for  atorax.  The  best  liquidBinbBr  guin  ia  obtoined  bj  inakinK  incisiona 
m  the  trunk,  and  «ufiering  Ihe  resin  to  flow  gradually ;  but  an  infenor  kiud  ia 
procured  by  boiling  tbe  amall  branches  and  ieavee,  and  collecting  the  balsamic 
mX  which  liaea  trom  them,and  floatson  iheBurbceof  the  waler.  In  England 
snd  in  North  America,  very  littlc  gum  is  produced  (rom  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
though  a  little  exudea  from  the  leavea ;  and  Michaui  infonns  ua  that,  in  re- 
peatM  experimeuts  made  ia  Carolina,  he  was  never  able  to  coUect  more  than 
half  an  ounce,  from  a  tree  1  ft.  in  diameter,  in  a  fortnight.  In  Britain,  the 
principal  use  of  this  tree  ia  ai  au  ornament  to  lawna  and  pleaaure«rounda ;  in 
which  it  has  a  most  striking  appearance,  when  the  teaves  ore  ayiag  off  in 
autumD ;  and  it  is  also  verj  iKsutiful  tbroughout  the  lummer,  from  the  dm^ 
green  and  RloBsy  sur^e  of  its  elegantly  shaped  leaves.  When  bruised,  tbe 
reavee  are  iragraat  at  bU  seasons;  but  in  sprin^,  when  they  are  first  un- 
folding,  aAer  a  warm  shower,  the  surrounding  air  i«  SUed  with  their  refreshing 
odour. 

Soii,  Propaeatiim,  ^e.  The  It^uidambar  has  b  dedded  preference  for  a 
moist  toil,  and  will  only  attain  a  timber-like  siie  in  b  sheltered  situation.  Id 
British  nurseries,  it  is  generallyjiropagated  by  layers,  which  root  with  to\cr- 


able  bcility,  and  may  be  taken  oD  at  the  end  of  the  first  autumn  after  they  have 
been  formed.  It  U  also  propaeated  by  seeds  imported  trom  America.  These 
are  brought  over  in  the  csikma,  and  should  not  be  taken  out  of  them  till 
the  time  of  sowing  ;  because  the  seeds,  lUie  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe, 
do  not  keep  well  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  round  prictly  catkins  which 
contain  tbe  seeds  are  hard,  and  not  readily  broken  with  the  hand ;  but,  by 
exposure  to  the  aun,  or  to  fire  heat,  they  crack  and  open,  and  the  seeds  maj 
tben  be  easity  shaken  out.  Thev  may  be  sown  end  treated  like  seeds  of  the 
pine  and  fir  trit>e ;  but,  unlike  tnem,  the?  Ue  a  year  in  the  ground  before 
coming  up.  Seedllnga  generoJly  attain  tbe  hdght  of  from  £  in.  to  8  in.  the 
first  year,  with  nuinerouB  fibroua  roota.  They  may  dther  l>e  tranaplanted  tliat 
year,  or  die  next,  and  mny  aflerwards  imdergo  the  usual  routine  culture  in 
nursery  lines,  till  they  are  wanted  for  final  tranBplanting. 

Acadml»,  DiieaMet,  and  Ttueett.  The  wood  of  the  liquidambar  tieing  brittle, 
the  branches  are  liable  to  be  brokai  off  hy  very  high  winda ;  and  the  wounds 
lefl,  if  DOt  smoothed  and  protected  from  the  air,  wUl  greatly  facilitate  the 
rotdae  of  the  tree,  the  timDer  of  which  is  naturally  not  durBble.  In  America, 
seTeral  insects  fleed  on  the  teaves,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  green 
sirallow-tailed  empc or  motb  ( J1iaIte'nB  luna  Jbi.  ^  SmiiA,  t.  48.,  aud  our 
_fig.  lees.)  aod  die  great  plane  moth  (P.  impa^ria  Abb.  if  Smith,  t.  55.,  B6ta- 
byK  impmUis  FuA.}.  Insects  of  the  former  species  are  not  common ;  hut  they 
are  voy  t>eautifut ;  tlie  caterpillar  being  briglit  onmge  with  vetlow  spota,  and 
the  moth  bright  yellow  aud  pink.  These  insects  ere  very  difficult  to  rear,  as 
Ihe  moth  generBUy  dies  in  confinement,  t)efare  depositingneT  egga. 
StnHKift.    In  theenvlroru  ot  LoDdon,  USra,  SSft.  blgli,  tfa«  diuiMtr  of  tbe  Imnk  llt  7iB., 

in  DEvanihlrc.sI  LuicoR^  IS  Tun  ii]aine<l,'>ils'JU  ft.niah,UiadUiiHUror£etnink6iD.,indtliU 
orilwbndUft.;  ID  Hunii>hln,itS(nthlii?Iiluv?,  llltMR.  lil|h,tlwdUiiiMaorthetniBkSft.  61n., 
Ba*iBglaiicli(all,nMmucha1ioTelhiilF>?li>rthFH'M:  ln Km^ U CoUhud il*n, ES f (u« pkntid, 
liii  SSft.  hi(h,with  *  itunk  lft.3iiv  in  riiomuu>r :  ta  Surnr,  U  Ftnhm C>m1&ob drr ctulkr 
»11,  M  w«n  plinted,  l[  li  Wft,  hlgh,  iiltli  a  Lrunk  Ift.  IB  dluHtar;  at  Wobuni  nnii,ll  li  ap- 
nrda<ir6Uft.fal^t  (lOckbam  Atk,  £)  vfai>]jlaiitHl,ltiiUft.  hlgi,  tli«  dknwta'  ofUie  tnmk 
10iii.,uidofUi<faeiidlSft.i  iBWUtihln.it  WarclDiirCHtle.a)rflinpUlit^ltlia9ft.bl|li,  tlw 

liai,3B)e«ipluited,il<i&ft.lil|li,Iliedmn>;icraf  tlwlniiiklft,>Bd«r  lh«  ipu* ammd ^S* 
ImchGi  Uft. :  tn  Cbeililre,  at  Euin  Hall.  13  ycun  pblitMl,  K  li  »ft  hlih.  flin  iHinnnr  iif  tln 
tninkSiiL.indthUDrtbeqiKeecnetedUyllicbraiicheilOft.:  In  Htnlbcdililie, U  Woan^biiiT, 
BUyean  oM,  It  li  66  n,  bigh,  tbe  dicunifernice  oT  Ihe  IninkUlbe  (nmiid  >ft. :  in  llanisiUli. 
■Ui4UT[etle(aiPuk,9DTeanpl>nled,ilit^n.  Idih, tbedluielarortlwlninklft.,aiidlhMO(' 
Ihetwd90aiinSuflblk,UAraptanHa|Li«r«n?M)ited,it  l<  Ktl.  Uah,  tbe  dluatn  o(  th* 
miDk  S  I&,  and  o(  Iha  heid  Slt  1 1n  WuKTaibin,  >t  ComlM  Abber,  U  U  37  ft.  bltt,  lb«  dUBieUT 
gf  OHtniBk  IR.liD.,  and  thal  Drtliebeid  9in. :  in  Woroeitenliire,  u  CtoomL  U  ntii  Blanlad, 
lltlflStt.  bUi,  thedmeterorihetmnk5in.,BiidUlUortbebeHl  Uft.:  laTaiUilre.lBtballull 
Botantc  OanleD,  ISjeinpiiimed,lt  iiCaft.  hlgh,  IhedUmMcroT  the  tninklSln.— InBcotluid.  IB 
biwiDfl'iHHnnT,Edbihiugh,  iTeanpiuiIcd,  It  li4rLhi(bilbaToun(4haaubeiiuerua  tBjarad 
.  tirlbcn-tiM.  InBinflbln!,  UOa[donCuile,lirew>pUiitcd,ltitlOft.hiih.  IbeiUiiMteiar-'- 
tiiuik  tlD.    In  FKnhlte,  ■!  DulbilillePufc,  4)eu>pUntcd,IIU4ft.^  "  '     '      " 
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L.iadUMt  gftta*  taad  «ft— In  IrdunL   I 


•f  Ihl  tHBk  UliL,  hI  tlMt  cf  tta*  taad  «  ft— 1 
S 1«  nlHKid.  It  b  S  ft.  talfli,  tlia  dluwUr  or  t 
m  BdMMlT.  K  jmrt  'fimt,  It  k>  l£ft.  b 
tfOrW1>n^M|wuisluiiad,lt'-"''  -'- 
b^Uft — lBF^iDH,liillwJudhii 
■r  th>  tnuik  I  ft.  a  IB. ;  kta  tlM  Botul 

Bklft.:  K  AnueiMI,  In  tbf  Botantc  Oi 
iirtlwtniDk7lii,  imdiKiba  Imi  Rft.- 


ikimiailUmcMr!— lnItilT,tnLoubudT,itHoittii,MyHn  old,  U  ii  30n.  iiigii,u>Eiiu 
■«ur  nf  tb*  m^  1  ft.,  ud  of  tlie  had  15  ft. 

Commmial Statutici.  PUmt»,  in  the  London  nureeriw,  are  !».  6rf.  eMht 
and  Meds  in  the  cone,  or  cstkio,  we  2t.  per  pint.  At  Bollwjller,  plants  «re 
■       "3W  Yorkthey»re25cents. 


s  Biid  £0  centa  each  ; 
1  8.  L.  imbb'rbb  Wm.    The  bewdlan,  o: 

HfHjlctltm.    Wllld._S|i71.,».pL47S.i  Alt.Hmt.Kcw.,: 


Orientat,  Liquidambw. 
p.  365,1  ((.DuIUBi,SP*fc 
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Stitmamn.    I.  irlentUlf  HiU.  iNM.,  Hat.  irinauiu  ntlauJlli  iWt».  IML,e.t.  HB.iI^liitiMiU 

»^  [n  &»-•  C^ 
Emfnit/i^.    f  Poaxk.  ieu„  «.  t.  89. ;  md  oir  >^.  igRL 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.     Leavea  palcnate-lobed,  with  tfae  Biniuei  st  the  base  of  the 
?eiDS  t  smooth.  {WUid.)    Thia  is  a  low  stunted  tree,  or  large  bush,  of  ilow 

Kwth,  with  aumerom  Hinall  hranches -crawded  trwetber  into  an  irregular 
A.  The  young  ahoota  are  pliant  and  reddiah ;  ihe  leavea  are  much  like 
those  of  the  preceding  ^Kcies,  but  amaller,  and 
laore  likc  thoEe  of  the  commoD  maple ;  .because 
thej  are  bluntly  notched,  wbile  tbe  others  are 
acutelyso.  Seej^.  IB64.,  in  wluch  a  is  a  leaf  of 
L.  Styredflua,  and  h  one  of  L.  imb^rbe,  both  to 
the  same  Bcale.  The  Tcins  of  the  leavesi  in  this 
species,  are  naked,  while  in  the  other  they  arc 
nairy  st  the  base  of  the  midrib.  Tbc  flowers  are 
disposed  like  those  in  the  prcceding  species,  and 
the  (hiit  is  smaller,  and  more  sparingiy  fiimished 
with  prickly  points.  The  rate  of  growth,'in  the 
clini&te  of  LondoD,  is  slow,  being  not  more  thM 
dft.  or  6ft.ia  ten  years;  and  the  lar^est  tree 

that  we  know  of  in  England,  which  is  m  the  Mile  End  Nurserj,  is  only 
15ft.  6in.,  though  it  must  have  been  planted  50  years,  and  probably  more 
The  tree  ia  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  and  waa  introduced  into  France,  sccord. 
ing  to  Du  Hamel,  bj  H.  Peyssonel,  consul 
at  Smyrna;  and  from  France  sent  to  Eng- 
land,  to  MiUer,  who  raised  plonts  of  it  in  the 
Chelsea  Uarden  in  1759.  It  haa  since  been 
cultivated  in  choice  coUections ;  but,  from 
its  only  bdDg  raised  by  layers,  and  not  form- 
ing  Buch  a  handaome  tree,  not  so  generally 
as  the  Liquid&mbar  Styracfflua.  We  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  ever  flowercd  in  Eng- 
land.  It  will  grow  in  a  soil  rather  dricr  than 
theprecedingspecies  will;  though  Du  Hamel 
was  informed  uiat  in  its  nadve  country  it  growa  in  mcnst  soil,  by  water,  Hke 
the  willow.  It  is  therefore  probable,  tluit,  if  plajitcd  in  Bimilar  soil  in 
England,  ond  in  a  Bheltered  wann  Bituation,  it  wo(iId  attain  a  much  greater 
heiRht  than  it  has  hitherto  done  in  this  country.  Price  of  plants,  in  Eng- 
land,  aa  in  the  preceding  ^iecies.  It  is  not  in  the  BoUwyUer  oitalogue, 
aad  at  New  York  the  price  of  plants  is  1  dollnr  each. 

App.  i.     Species  qf  LiqaidAmbar  not  yet  introdticed. 

liiAd«.>erAa<«f.,  S.p.1.,  Ftrt.  Sfn.,  S.p.J7>.,  V<>V-  ^-  ^l;  3-P-SSS7^ 
nHU,I.La,«li  Unium  piiiutnuis 
K—.^  n— *.  Ami.,  le.SI.;  Aitlngl 
LnT«  aVAto-oblDng, 
ncumlniU,  ■RTiGed,  glabrouB.  [Bimmr.) 
A  tr»,  wlth  ■  KinNHllni  '  -  - "  "-  — 
UOft.ti>a»ft.bUiiUwt 
ma  tbiet,  mi^j  Um 

tm,  ■iMce  tfetn  m  *  c. 

ftimm,  leaiidni  m  V  llk*f  bi 


KS, 

10  Sln.  toni:  ic — .,  — 
tbVT.  rMBa  Ihn  tliL 
Uh  bwSnSL 
■tipulei.  CaSHkii 

tMnO.    Tldilmi „ 

aatft  Ib»  rt»  ittiH  tnnD«r  in  Um 
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▼WT  rare.  If  noCtoteBj  vantinf.  NoranhA  flnt  dMctlbcd  tbto  tree  io  the  AaL  Soe.  Battm. :  bat  he 
bednottae  leeat  nii|iicioD  tbat  it  beloaged  totlie  geDus  Llauidimber  ZAm.  The  smeU  gniiu 
wMcta  are  fbuiid  aloog  witb  tbe  leeds  in  same  capnilei,  whicb  are  nothing  more  than  aboitive 
onilei,  and  whlcb  bad  been  obterved  by  LlniuBus  in  L.  Stjracf flua.  be  desmbed  at  small  clufiy 
liodlei,  mixed  wlth  the  membranous  tope  of  the  seeda.  It  is  called  dj  the  natives  of  Java,  RasiM- 
ma.la ;  by  the  jirabs,  Rasem.mfllhi;  by  the  inhabiUints  of  New  Ouinea.  Russimal }  and  bj  tbose  of 
Coehln-China,  RoMumalla.  The  wood  is  at  flrtt  reddlsh,  and  aflerwaras  brownisb ;  very  oompaot, 
hard,  of  a  beautlfUl  grain,  and  having  a  gratefUl  balsamic  odour.  It  is  much  eBteeracd  by  tbe 
Javanese  Ibr  beams  and  planka  The  flowers  ^ipear  in  May  and  Jane ;  and  the  flruit  is  ripe  in 
September,  and  tfae  following  months  of  tbe  same  year.  {Kmme  Fi.  Jav.,  L  1, 8.)  Sorengel  imagined 
that  this  tree  was  the  sameasour  Aramciria  exc^uai  an  error  which  was detected  oy  the detcrlption 
and  flgure  of  Blume,  as  given  above: 


CHAP.  CIX. 

OF    THB   HARDY    AND   HALF-HARDT   LIONEOU8   PLANT8  OP   THE 

ORDER  JlfYRICA^CEiE. 

MfKi^A  L»  Flowers  miiflexua];  those  of  the  two  sexes  npon  different 
plants.  —  Male  flowers  in  cylindrical  sessile  catkins.  Each  flower  consists 
of  4,  rarely  more,  stamens :  these  are  inserted  at  the  base  of  a  bractea. 
Bracteas  extendinjg  beyond  the  stamens,  looselv  imbricated.  —  Female 
flowers  closeiy  dispoeed  into  ovate  sessile  catKins,  and  attended  by 
closeij  imbricated  bracteas.  One  bractea  attends  2  flowers.  Each  flower 
consists  of  a  calyx  of  2 — 4  yery  minute  scales;  an  ovary,  to  which  the 
scales  adhere;  a  short  style;  and  2  long  thread-shai>ed  stigpias.  Ovary 
I-celled,  and  induding  one  uprifl^ht  ovule.  Carpel  involucrated  by  the 
adherent,  more  or  less  fleshy,  enmrj^  calyx»  and  so  more  or  less  resem- 
blin^  a  berr^.  Seed  erect,  exalbummous.— Spedes  few;  natives  of  the 
tomd  and  frigid  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  ehrubs.  .  Leavea  altemate, 
persistent,  or  annual ;  simple  in  most,  if  not  all ;  generally  more  or  less 
serrated,  besprinkled  with  resinous  dots,  as  are  the  scales  of  the  bitds,  and 
the  surfiice  of  the  fruit;  which  yield,  when  rubbed,  an  aromatic  odour. 
Catkins  axillary,  expaading  early  m  the  foUowing  year  in  the  kinds  with 
annual  leaves.  (T.  Neei  ab  Etenb.  Gen.  Pl.  Pl.  Ger. ;  Stmih  Eng.  Fl. ; 
and  observation.) 

CoMPTo^NLi  Gsertn.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one 
plant,and  in  catkins. — Male  catkins  lateral,  cylindrical,  of  several  flowers. 
Bracteas  imbricated.  Flower  of  **  3-twin  "  (Watson)  stamens,  seated  tOr 
wards  the  baseof  a  bractea;  sessile.  Anthers  ^lobed,  opening  at  the 
side.  —  Female  catkins  lateral,  ovate,  of  several  flowers.  Bracteas  im- 
bricated.  Flower  of  a  calyx  and  pistil.  Calyx  free,  flat,  6-parted ;  seg- 
ments  slender,  unequal  in  length ;  the  longest  as  long  again  as  the  bractea. 
Ovary  subglobose,  depressed.  Stvle  short.  Stiffmas  2.  Fruit  1-celled, 
ovate,  har{  shinine,  attended  by  the  calyx.  Seed  1,  ovaL —  Spedes  1,  a 
bushy  dwarfish  shrub,  wild  in  sandy,  stony,  or  slatv  woods,  in  North 
America,  from  New  Bngland  to  Virginia.  Leaves  altemate,  lanceolate, 
pinnadfidly  toothed,  downy,  sprinkled  with  golden,  resinous,  transparent 
particies ;  annual.  A  fragrant  odour  resides  in  the  resinous  particles  upon 
the  i«ives,  and,  it  is  likely,in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  (JVatt.  Dend.  Brit. ; 
N.  Du  Ham.i  and  obaervation.) 

Genus  L 


lJl&J 


Jlf  YRrCA  L.    Thb  Candlbbbrry  Myrtle.   Un.  S^st.  DioeVia 

TetHindria. 

idgmi^UaUom.    Un. Oen.,  618.  t  Juss.,  40a(  Fl.  Br.,  107& ;   Lam.,  t.809.(  Oaftn.,  189.;  Enf; 
n..  4.  p.  238.  i  N.  Du  Ham  ,  2.  p.  m. 
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aniofw.    QaUt  IV.  i  Waeht  StrauM,  Oer. 

Deriiatkn.    Tnm  myrd,  to  flow ;  tbe  pUnts  betag  ftwnd  on  tbe  bonkt  ofrlTen. 

Detcripiiony  ^c,  Aromatic  shrubs ;  nativeB  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
Thejr  are  of  low  growth,  and  gencrally  require  a  moist,  peaty  soil.  In 
British  gardens,  the  spedes  are  propagated  by  layers,  the  stooLB  bemg  planted 
in  moist  peat  soii.  As  the  species  throw  up  abundance  of  suckers,  they  may 
be  also  propagated  by  removing  them,  or  by  ^vision  of  the  planL  The 
American  spedes  is  sometimes  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown 
in  autumn,  as  soon  after  they  are  recdved  from  America  as  possible ;  for,  if 
kept  out  of  the  ground  tiU  spring,  they  wiil  not  come  up  till  the  spring  foUow- 
ing.  PlantSy  in  the  London  nursenes,  are  from  6^.  to  2t,  each;  at  Boli- 
wyller»  1  franc  50  cents  $  and  at  New  YoriE,  37}  to  50  cents. 

fli  1.  M.  Gj^LB  jL.     The  Sweel  Gale,  Sweei  WUlow^  Candkberry  Myrtle^  or 

DutdiMyrHe, 


ed.  1896. 

GiOe  lUii  Srn.,  M3.,  Bauta.  Hitt.,  !•  P^  8.  {  JEteAgHQi  Card.  J9I«1, 81&,  LtA.  Jc,  S. 
rtiu  brabiotiea  Qer.  Emae.,  p.  UI4 ;   Ab6t  myrtiniU  bfilgica  Bamk.  Pm.,  414 ;   R. 


•Tlv^itris  titen  Dateck.  Biti.,  110. ;  R.  •jhrfistrii  Park.  Tkeai,,  pi  145L ;  IfyTica  palfistris  LaoL ; 
&• '   ~  .—.--- 


M6,  Pimento  royal,  Fr. ;  gemeine  Wacb^  Straudi,  Ger. 
XHfrraviagt.    EDg.  BoC,  1 56S. j  FL  Dan.,  t  SSH. ;  Hayne.  t.  fioa  ;  Lob.  I&,  SL  p.  11&  £  ;  N.  Da 

Ham.,  S.  1 57. ;  and  omjlg.  19S6L 
Tie  Seaet.    Botb  aro  in  tbe  arboretum  of  Meetra.  Loddlge*. 

Spee,  Char,^  S^c,  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated ;  tapering 
and  entire  at  the  base.  Scales  of  the  (»tkins 
pointed.  {Snuih,)  A  dedduous  aromatic  shrub, 
which  rises  with  many  stems,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high ; 
divicUi^  into  several  slender  branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  ferruginous-coloured  bark,  sprinkled 
with  white  dots.  The  leaves  are  altemate»  on  short 
footstslks,  obovate-lanceolate,  ta^ering  and  serrated 
towards  the  point.  They  are  rigid,  smooth  on  both 
sides,  and  of  a  light  or  yellowish  green,  paiest  on  the 
iinder  side.  Thev  are  covered  with  resinous  dots, 
which  emit  a  delightful  fragrance  when  bruised.  Ac- 
cording  to  Sir  W.  J.  E&oker,  the  whole  ^'plant 
difiuses  an  agreeable  smeU :  — 

*  Oale  flrom  tbe  bog  shaU  vaft  Arabbu  balm.* " 

AiC  Hbr.,  ed.  S.,  pk  432. 

The  catkina  are  numerous  and  sessile;  thev  are  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  summer*s  growth,  and  remain  on  during  the  winter,  expanding 
the  following  spring,  before  the  leaves.  The  flower  buds  are  above 
the  leaf  bucM,  at  tbe  ends  of  the  branches ;  whence,  as  soon  as  the 
firnctification  is  completed,  the  end  of  the  branch  dies,  the  leaf  buds 
which  are  on  the  sides  shoot  out,  and  the  stems  become  compound. 
The  scales  of  the  male  catkins  are  of  a  red  shininff  brown;  and  the 
lower  ones  of  the  female  catkins  Iiave  a  cirdet  of  red  hairs  towards  the 
tip.  The  berries  are  very  small,  and  covered  with  resinous  dots,  like 
the  leaves.  Thoiigh  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  generally  produced 
on  difierent  plants,  they  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  plant;  a  fact  first 
observed  by  John  Templeton,  Esq.,  of  Belfast.  ^See  Smith's  Eng,  Fhra^ 
iv.  p.  239.)  Tbe  sweet  ^e  is  a  native  of  the  north  and  centre  of 
Europe,  of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Canada.  In  Europe,  it  is  found  in  Lapland,  Norwav,  and  Sweden,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Austrian  dominions,  as  far  south  as  the  north  of  Italy. 
In  Great  Britain,  it  is  found  from  Sutherland  and  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
to  Cornwall,  as  high  as  1400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  bdng  more 
hardy  than  the  hazd.  It  is  a  native  of  Ireland ;  and  there,  as  every  where 
else,  it  is  found  almost  exclusivdy  in  bogs  and  marshes.  The  ^e  was 
coticed  by  all  the  older  botanists:   Ray  and  Bauliin  (in  his  Hittona 
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Pta>ilanni)caUedltOdiei  Cnrdinuimd  L'(H>el,£lBi«Dus;  aiidDalechamp 
■od  PwlmBon,  Shba ;  the  latter  snpposing  it  to  be  tbe  RbCta  s^Iv&tiia,  or 
wild  siuntidi,  <A  Ptiaj ;  while  the  DBDuh  profeMor,  Simoa  Paulli,  asserted  it 
to  be  the  mine  as  the  Chineae  tea  tree-  AccordinB  to  Gerard,  this  plaot,  in 
hii  time,  Brew  so  abundantl  v  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Uiat  the  inhatntanta  made 
^gots  of  it  (whicb  the;  called  goule  sbeaTes)  to  heat  tbeir  ovens.  In  more 
modeni  times,  the  twiga  are  laid  hy  country  people  among  clothes,  to  give 
them  an  agreeable  smell,  and  to  keep  away  the  moths.  The  WeUh  la* 
bnncbes  on  tbeir  beda  to  keep  offthe  fleas.  The  plant  is  also  used,  boUi 
in  Walea  aod  Sweden,  to  dye  wool  yellow,  and  to  tan  calf^kins.  The 
leavea  are  bitter,  and  are  Bometimes  used  inatead  of  bopa  b  brewiiw 
beer;  bat,  unless  boiled  a  lonx  time,  they  sre  reported  to  give  a  bead- 
ech.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  ieaves  and  twigi  ia  used,  b  Swe- 
den,  to  deatroy  bugs;  and  both  the  Highlandera  and  the  Wekb  give 
an  inltiBion  of  the  leaves  to  cbildren,  to  kill  worms.  la  8cot- 
hnd,  the  inhabitanta  stuff  beds  with  the  leaves.  The  berriea 
are  put  in  beer,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  C6cciilus  C;.^ 
Indicua,  to  make  it  heady  and  intoxicating ;  and,  when  di^,  ^V 
they  are  naed,  at  8t.  L^ger,  iu  the  neishbourhood  of  PariB,  ■  ^ 
aa  q>ice^  In  a  treab  state,  they  yield  an  easential  oil  bv  ^lk 
diitillation.  Linnieua  atatee  thu  the  catkins,  when  boilec^ 
will  throw  up  s  scum  like  wax.  Tbe  gale  is  tbe  badge  of  tbe 
Higfaland  clan  Campbell.    A  variety  with  lar^  leaves,  &c,  j^ 

b  mentioned  by  Idirbel,  and  a  figure  of  it  given  in  tfae  JUSm.  Mia.,  14, 
p.  474.  L  28.,  oif  which  our/g.  1967.  is  a  reduced  copy. 


iiiii«.S»iit,anB6CLj  N.DuHun.,  ELiiUat 
4  p.  IM.  j  Boit  CUff  i.US.  I  Siaii.  Vli(.,  UCk ; 

n  intiutlRilhi  JU.  Rorl,  Ow.A  P-  SM  I   S?^  tnUntloL  Ac,  PM. 

Aacknsj  ATtiiiiMiim;  but,  ■•  mhIi  nrg  iiSnuailT  ImpiirM  ftniB 
n  Uk  Dountty  kn  mMHf  pkcB^ 

j^fw.  Char^  S^.     Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  flat,  somewhat  ahining. 
(Ltm.  Eneyc.')    A  large  shrub,  from  5ft.  to  lEfL  high,  and  upwarda;  a 
native  of  North  America.     Introduced   in   1699,  and  flowering  in  Hay 
or  June. 
Farieliei. 

«  M.  c.  8  lal^oha  Ait.  Hort  Eew.,  ed.   1.,  iii.  p.  396.;  M.  c.  m^ 

3fic4*.  W.  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.  288.;  M.  caroUn£nsu  Wm.  ^.  PA, 

iv.  p.  746.,   AU.  Hort.  Kew.,  edit.  2.,  v. 

p.  379.,  MiU.  HicL,  Vo.  3.,    Purih   Fl. 

Aaer.  Sepl.,i>.  p. 620.;  Jlf . pennsylTfinica 

Lam.  Eniyc.  ii.  p.  692.,  K.  Da  Hatn.,  ii,  ^ 


p,  190.  L  56.,  and  our  &.  1968. 
aempervirens  Hart. ;  Mfnua  brab&ntica     A 
Cai.  Car.,  i.  t.  13. ;  C&ier  de  Pennsyl-    (/; 


vanie,  Fr.,   Carolinischer    WachstrHUch, 

Ger.     Tke  broad-ieaved  American  Candle- 

berryMifTlle. — Tbia  variety  haa  the  leavea 

broader  than  thnae  of  the  species,  and  an 

arborescent  stem.    Accordin^  to  tbe  JVba* 

ivau  D»  Hamel,  jt  ia  hardier  than    M. 

cerifera ;  and,  in  the  garden  at  Malniiiison, 

near  PaTis,  has  attained  the  height  of  811.    It  js  mentioned  by 

Catesby,  as  having  its  leavea  broader,  and  more  lerrated,  than  tbe 

cODimoii  American  candleberry  myrtle ;  and  it  appean  that  it  was 
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cultivated  in  England  before  1730,  as  it  ts  induded  in  the  Hortnt 
AngUcuty  published  in  ttiat  year. 

il  IC  c.  3  ptMukt  Mlchx.  Fl.  Amer.»  U.  p.  9t8.,  Punb  FL  Amer.,  Sept..  U.  p.  600.,  hat  thc 
leavet  UneBr-Jaooeolete.  In  the  Nouvemt  Du  HamO,  it  Ui  niggestcd  thet  tbie  »  ooly  a 
▼ariation  produced  by  •ome  dillbrence  oT  dimete  or  loU.  It  !•  very  low,  «nd  its  leaTce 
are  not  larger  tban  tboae of  the  iweet  gale  of  EurofM. 

DeicripHon,  ^c,  The  American  candleberry  myrtle  ia  a  larse  eyei^^reen 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  and  upwards,  in  favourable  sttuations, 
and  forming  a  thick  bush.  Its  general  appearance  and  habits  closeiy  reseroble 
those  of  the  European  species ;  the  leaves  are,  however,  larger,  and  more 
serrated ;  they  are  evergreen,  and,  in  M,  c.  latifdlia,  greatly  resemble  those 
of  the  sweet  bay.  The  male  catkins  are  axillary  and  sesGole;  but  have  not 
the  shining  scales  of  the  il/yiica  Gale,  The  fruits  are  globose  drupes,  about 
the  bi^ess  of  a  grain  of  black  pepper;  covered  with  an  unctuous  substance 
as  white  as  snow,  which  ^ves  them  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  sugar  plum. 
The  candleberry  myrtle  is  found  in  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Caro- 
lina;  and  the  varieties,  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania :  the  species,  and 
M.  c.  pumila,  oflen  in  dry  shady  w<x>ds ;  while  the  broad-leaved  variety,  like 
the  il^ica  Gdle  of  Europe,  delishts  in  wet  places  about  swamps  or  rivers. 
A  kind  of  candleberry  myrtle  is  found  in  Canada ;  but  it  appears  to  belong 
to  Ifyrica  Gdlcy  and  not  to  M,  cerifera.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  use 
made  of  the  candieberry  myrtle,  in  America,  is  the  coilecting  from  it  of  its 
resinous  wax.  This  substance,  according  to  Duplessy,  was  formeriy  procured 
b^  gatfaering  the  berries  carefidiy  with  the  staik  attached,  and  boihng  them 
till  they  burst,  when  the  oily  matter  thev  contained  rose  to  the  surface;  it  was 
then  skimmed  off,  and  set  aside  to  harden,  till  it  became  a  substance  of  about 
the  consistence  of  putty,  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  which  was  easily  blanched, 
and  was  readily  inflammable  when  made  into  candles.  A  better  way  is  said 
to  be,  pouring  boiiing  water  on  the  berries,  by  which  means  a  purer  wax  is 
extracted,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  candleberrv  wax  is  so  brittie,  that  a 
piece  wili  break  if  iet  fall :  it  may  also  be  reduoed  to  powder,  like  common 
resin.  It  becomes,  however,  sof^  like  oommon  wax,  by  pressure.  When 
made  into  candles,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with  bees'  wax,  or  a  little  suet. 
The  water  in  jvliich  the  berries  were  boiled  or  infiised  is  used  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  firmness  to  tallow  candles.  (Vegetaux  Resmeux,  ii.  p.  60.^  Culti- 
vated  trees  are  said  to  yieid  more  wax  thau  those  that  are  found  wild.  The 
candles  formed  of  this  wax  burn  iong,  and  vield  a  grateful  smell  (Smiih*t  Corr, 
ofLinn.) ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  producing  an  agreeable 
aromadc  frasrance  when  they  are  blown  out,  or  otherwise  extinguish^.  Ac- 
cording  to  KEdm,  a  soap  is  made  from  the  wax,  and  it  is  used  by  surgeons 
for  plasters.  In  Carolma,  a  kind  of  sealine-wax  is  made  of  it ;  and  the  root 
18  accounted  a  spedfic  in  the  toothach.  Tnis  shrub  has  been  cultivated  in 
English  shrubberies  since  1699 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  and  at  various  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  London,  from  6  ft.  to  8  fl.  high.  In  France  and  Oermany,  it  lias  been 
cuitivated  witli  a  view  to  its  producing  wax ;  and  it  is  said  to  thirive  in  sandy 
peat,  rather  moist,  and  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  berries  cvery  year.  In 
Prussia,  it  has  been  cultivated  in  a  carden  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  near 
Berlin,  in  lat  62?  53^;  which  is  nearly  l^  degree  farther  north  than  London, 
but  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  2^  9^  higher  than  London  ;  and 
wax  and  candles  have  been  made  from  the  fruit.  It  has  been  suggesteil 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  (Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  403.),  that  it  migfat  be  cultivated  for 
the  same  purpose  in  high  sandy  wastes  in  Uampshire,  and  other  parts  in  the 
south  of  England. 

App.  L     Half-hardy  Species  qfMyricoj  adtivated  in  British 

Gardens. 

M.  Fiya  AU.  BorU  Kew.,  ed.  1..  &  p.  597.,  N.  Du  Ham..  iL  p.  194.,  LodtL  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  and  our 
fig.  1969.  i  tbe  Azore*  Candleberry  MyTtle:  ba«  tbe  leavcs  elllpHo-lanceohite,  somewbat  ■errate.  Male 
ditkinc  oompound.  Dnqw  with  a  ^eeUea  Qudeus.  ( WiHA  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  747.)    An  evergreen  ■brub. 
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a  nafiT*  of  Hiddn  ind  llw  Ai«ai.    lotialHad  In  17T).  W  Hr.  ~.    /irJ 

Utam.  Loddln^  fiL  ^?<«r  t 

M.  arrUn  \w.  Emk,  S.  |l  asa.,  N.  Du  Huq.,  (.  p.  IW.  (       ^  . '?«^,^ 

Bmrm.FTVd.,SI.,  Plllk.l^.,t.1fS.t9.    LnTei  linw-Umvo-  ^S&Vfl 

lile,  polBlal,  d»lT  «kI  KinMiilut  dgublj  ■aruaa.    Uin.  '3W 

£•4)1.)    Ad  uprlgm-iimina  »TBirMn  •faiub,  atnui  a  n.  hleh,  f-  «AtjRW 

wilbTciT  lUiniui  lenKi,arii  bHutmil  gnwn;   Uie  uld  onis  ^  iSUv 

nmlut  Bm^g.    Hit  ui»  lUudei  is  thc  Hmtur«  oT  Ilic    '.  "  ioKl 

!«•«,  •blch  m  laj  ietf  uiil  open.     The  bertla  laerotle    f  j.  ,*  j  i»  "T"''°1lff 

Ihoieodtterilmi  W  lhe»m  Unckwhen  qult»  Hpe.uid    '-'ii^  ^SaZH^ 

pnHrrei  point  it  th*  nimnuL    A  ullTe  or  tl»  Cape  o<  Oood     '  'bff^Cf  '^^JUSl 

ibn   InlmduMdbTHr.  F.  Mju»n,lnl733.                                     ^ko  ^8iS¥L 

lad.,  L  »«.  r.  I.,  Hon.  ailT.  4S&,  Fluk.  Alm,,  t.  laL,  N.  l>u            I  «^""^CT^ 

Mm.,i.  nUS.,  Lun.  Edctc,  2.  p.  £03.,  Lodd.  UU.,  ed.  1S3G i          >        ,,  (^      IT   V 

J.aaiwaAi:tnm«e.,  GonMimL,  !.  tSl.,  AnV  Af^  I>«f.,             '      l''l'!l  " 
BS.  t  hu  tb*  la««  oni»-wAt»  ■fiiMil,  dBuat*.  ■eniud,  Wunt- 

lib ;  tbe  dMikai  sfteii  utulir.  (um.  Smqic.)    A  ■brub,  8  ft.  or  3  ft.  blgfa,  *lUi  numeroui  ledil 

aowvnnc  bi  June  (ad  Julj.    Intnduccd  beftB*  ITa^  u  11  wu  cultliutd  In  Ihil  thi  by  MUIcr. 

M.  4,  Hnita  MUL  Dtct.,  Alt  Hnt.  Erw.,  «HL  i.,  t.  e.  SSO.,  onl)  diOkn  rnua  Ibe  piccc^Ung 
hkTln*  the  kma  luii)'. 

M.  m^UMa  Un.  So.,  MSt.,  Relch..  t.  p.  St&.,  HoK  CIIS,  IB6.,  Pluk.  FhrL,  1. 3la  t.  7.,  H. 

IIUL,  &  dl  1».  RoT  Lugdb.,  »7 1  AlmcmBldM  /alcH  fiiUo,  ftt,  WbU.  Hort,  1  L  a ;  V.  ftSlti  i 
CDidUii,  ic,  Atim  Afi-.,  L  98.  C  3.  i  Cdb  cnptncU,  ftc .  Pefjn.  Mu..  774. ;  CorlotriuenuIad^Dd 
JlictaBuMllt  (bUoPlMt.  JAn.,  G^,  »■*.  f%nl.,  1319.  f.7.i   W.  cspiniU  LiliM.  Cjt.,' 1MB; 

Dw  Aciwf,  tfae  imt  omMiieiital  ■pcdctof  tb*  gcntB.  Tbe  lotrec  arv  Dumeiovf,  iniall,  bej 
•lupad,  ud  dentttcd.    II  6owai  In  Mtf  aBd  JUM    Tbe  beiriii  tre  nlhei  %   n 

loia-IlHaUisMoriCcMhn.   ADMiT*arthaCt»^oulUrittd  t759,bTUU1eT.  '4^%:, 

Thniiba«.lntai(T>w>rii,u)vi"TbebiuchttDrt£eim  tbiublMyrlacocdS.  -4^\ 

ft>bi),lbebeRlaorwhk^t»coTercdw1thatMiHbUuoe,f««nUiiwbee('wu,    a  #L  ~ ^ 
werc  put  wbole  tailo  ■  pot  of  bolUng  wttsr,  in  ordci  to  mctl  ud  iklnl  Dfftha  wai.   ..■ 'i^     "* 
It  mcnMec  (rcT  loqiarowu,  ll  hitdw  Ibu  tiHow,  ud  ■ODWwhtt  ioftRIbBn  ,',  . 
wu.    Tfac  &nncn  lue  ll  fm  candla ;  ud  tfae  Uatlcntat^  tet  It  llkea  vaax  sf  ' 
br^  wilfa  or  wllfaoul  mnL"    (nnknfilVuc&.i.  pie?.]     Wehtve  liiiie 
dubt  Uul  thli  •peda  «oukl  tirlTe  agttiut .  csnaerrulTe  wtU. 

App.  ii.     Half-hardy  Spedes  qfM.t/rica  not 
yet  introdwxd, 

M,  ^kmlila  Hlrb.  Ttta.  Hui.,  14.  p.47«.  LSS.  f.  1.;  tod  our  Ae  1970. 
luTca  qiaUmltte,  blunt,  qulle  eDlir-  ^.hw....      u.i.  «Ai».  .....n..  r.ui... 

■oUttiT,  (honer  tlun  thc  petlolet. 
LttTci  1  lo,  to  S)  in.  long,  ud  |  In 

M.rfaodit. 

Genus  II. 


□ 


COMPTO^N/J  Bankg.  Thb  Comftonia.    Im,  Sytt,  Honce^B  Trifindria. 

MnfMiilrtill      Ovtn.FnicL,  I.p.  58.  i  K.  Du  HuL.  2.P.4S. 

SfKK^ma.  Ujuldtmbu  LM  ^  1  »;ilo  Lii  Uon.  aiff.,  4H.,  Grtm.  Vlrt,  S.p.lB&.;  OlUt 
PcdVMn».,  7)3.  i  Coniplone,  Fr.  (  Complonir,  Orr, 

ofBBnjcuiiauiexocicpluu,  tbdoDeaf  IbegTeAtatpatioatof  boUDjudgnnlfnlDgalblttlDM; 
Defcr^tiim,  ^c.     A  low  evcrgreen  Bhrub,  a  natiTe  of  Notth  AiDcrica,  in 
maiit  peatpr  aoHa,  oearly  allied  to  Afyrtca.    Only  one  spedet  bu  hitherto 
been  descnbed. 

■  1.  C.  .isPLBNiFo'LiA  Banki.    The  Asplemuin.]eared  ComptoDia. 

Idnmc^om.  AIL  Hort.  Kow..  S.  p.  334.  t  Oartn.  Fruot.  1  B.  SS.  i  L'B<rlt.  3Uip.,  nor.  ed.,  C. 
L  J&  1  N.  Du  Hui.,  £.  p.  4fi.  i  Dend.  Bilt,  L  Ifie. ;  Punfa  n.  AmB,  Sqpt.,  E.  p  G3&  i  Ludd. 

ar^mima.  Uquldkm^  avlBillMlum  U>.  Sp.,  14IS.,  Du  Biiw.  Arb.,  1.  n  see ;  L.  pongrlnuin 
Ltit.Sytt.,  Sal,  A^cA,  4.  jn.  171.  ;  UjTia  IM.  HarL  CHir,  iS6.,  Gnm.yirg.,  US.,  QilJ.yiBK^, 
m,  km.  Dla.jVa.  4 ;  (Alr  mxtitnt  Pef.  Mw,,  713, )  iffrtuj  brtbiallcc  afllnb  PM.  Fkyl., 
t.  lOa  1 «  T.  1  fbc  (wek  Fein  Buih,  Amcr. 

MymHm§i.    Fluk.  Pbn.,  L  igo,  £  6, 7. ;  N.  Du  Hun.,  L  11.  i  Dcnd.  Biit,  L  IS6. ;  ud  oui  /tf. 

^>ec.   Char,,  ^c.      Leaves    long,   linear,   alternate,    crenately   pinnatifid. 
(IKAU.^/>A,iv.p.320.)   A  dedduoiu  shnib,  3ft.or4ft.hieh.    Tbej-ouiv 
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branches  are  downj.  Leayes  alternate,  oblong, 
linear;  cut  on  each  sideinto  rounded  and  numerous 
lobes,  like  those  of  the  ceterach ;  and  sprinkled  with 
ahining  dots,  like  thoae  ofthe  sales.  The  maie  cat- 
kina  are  oblongand  aesstle;  female  catkins  sessile, 
solitary,  lateral,  and  bristly,  with  numerous  fiiaments. 
Accordin^  to  Pursh,  the  whole  plant,  when  rubbed, 
has  a  resmous  sceut.  A  natiye  of  North  America, 
from  New  EngUmd  to  Virginia,  in  sandy,  stony,  or 
slaty  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  1714,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort.  The  shrub  is  yer^  hardy,  but 
it  requires  peat  earth  and  a  shady  situation.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  lavers,  suckers,  or  seeds.  The  first 
and  second  methods  are  the  most  common,  as  nxxi 
seeds  can  rarely  be  procured.  Plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don  nurseries,  are  from  U,  to  1«.  6d,  each ;  at  Boli- 
wyller,  Sfiimca;  and  at  New  York,  37}  cents. 


CHAP.   CX. 

OF   THB   HALF-HARDT  LIONEOUS   PLANTS  OF   THB   ORDBR 

CASUARA^CEiB. 

This  remarkable  famiiy  consists  of  branchy  trees,  the  branches  of  which 
are  in  all  cases,  when  fiiUy  grown,  **  long,  drooping,  green,  and  wiry,  with 
yenr  small  scale-like  sheaths,  in  the  room  of  leayes.  The  flowers  are  unisexual, 
and  disposed  in  yerticiilate  spikes;  they  haye  ndther  calyx  nor  coroUa,  are 
monanorous,  and  their  oyaries  are  lenticular,  with  a  soUtary  erect  oyule.  The 
firuit  oonsists  of  hardened  bracts,  enclosing  the  smaU  caryopses,  or  nut-Uke 
seeds,  which  are  winged."  (lAndl.  m  Pefmy  Cyc^  Natiyes  ot  Asia,  Australia, 
and  Poiynesia.  This  order  was  formerly  consiaered  to  belong  to  Coniferae ; 
but  is  now  placed  by  botanists  next  to  Jliyrickceae.  The  timber  of  some  of 
the  species  forms  the  beef-wood  of  the  New  South  Wales  colonists,  and  is 
of  excellent  quaUty.  In  British  gardens,  the  plants  are  more  hardy  than  most 
of  the  AustraUan  trees ;  and,  in  warm  situations  in  Deyonshire,  or  sheltered 
by  eyergreens  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  would  probably  attain 
a  timber-like  size  without  any  care  or  trouble  whateyer. 

Casuarina  eqviietifolia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  iu.  p.  320.,  MTiUd.  8p.  PL,  iy.  p.  190., 
Bot.  Cab., t. 607.,and  our^.  1972. ;  C.  littorea Rumph,  Amb,,m,  t,  57.;  Swamp 
Oak,  Auitral, ;  Filao  k  Feuilles  de  Prele,  Fr,  Moncecious.  Branchlets  weak, 
round.  Scales  of  the  strobUes  unarmed,  yUIous;  sheaths  of  the  male  7-parted, 
cUiated.  A  lofty  tree,  with  a  large  trunk,  and  numerous  branches.  These 
branches  are  long,  slender,  wand-Iike,  cylindrical,  weak,  and  droopmg,  bearing 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  horsetaU.  Six  or  seyen  scales, 
or  teeth,  on  each  branch,  serye  instead  of  leayes.  The  catkins  are  upright 
and  terminal ;  the  scales  of  the  cones  are  downy ;  and  those  of  the  male  cat- 
kins  are  cUiated.  In  Australia,  it  flowers  in  October  and  Noyember.  It  is  a 
natiye  of  the  East  Indies,  New  HoUand,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  from 
which  iast  country  it  was  introduced  in  1766,  by  Admiral  Byron.  From 
the  cone-Iike  shape  of  its  firuit,  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  beiong  to  the  Co- 
nifersB,  and  was  called  the  Tlnian  pine.  It  stands  out  in  the  dimate  of 
London ;  and  there  is  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  Wm.  Bromley,  Esq.,  1 1  ft.  high, 
of  which  our  fig,  1972.  is  a  portrait,  taken  in  1834.  In  the  TVansacikms  ofthe 
Horiiculttaral  Sociefy  for  1818  is  an  accpunt,  accompanied  by  a  figure  of  the 
entire  tree,  of  a^  species  of  Casuarina  then  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Bel- 
yederey  near  Weimar,  communicated  by  His  Koyal  Highness  Charlea  Augus- 


CASUARACEX' 


tiu  Oraud-Duke  of  Sax» 
WednMT.  The  Bpedes  of 
Cuoarina  bere  ■lladed  to 
was  ■ent  to  Wdmar  origin- 
ally  under  the  name  of  Ca- 
siiariDa  equiaedfdlia  lAitn.  i 
aadm8,iD  thejear  1610, 
tMt  a  Tei;  nnall  abrub,  not 
nioK  tban  Sft.  high,  ond 
the  tTDDk  three  fourths  of 
ao  inch  in  diameter,  In  that 
jear,  it  was  planted  in  the 
open  air,  in  good  mU,  cob- 

tyining    a    pOTtJlin    Of  CalCB- 

reous  matter,  the  substra- 
ttun  of  the  coiiDtTj  being  of 
that  natnre.  It  wai  n> 
pUced  aa  to  recdTe  the  full 


castmi     winds.       Id 

a  tonpoTv;  building,  which 
waa  warmed  bj  flre,  ao 
as  to  exclude  the  frost. 
The  heigbt  of  the  tree,  in  1818,  was  16(1.  6b.,  the  drcumference  of  the 
head  42  ft.,  and  that  of  the  trunk  nevlj  80  in.  Near  to  thts  tree  was 
SDOther,  which  wbi  planled  in  1813.  It  was  sent  from  PariB  to  Weimar 
in  a  flower-pot,  snd  was  then  a  verj  Hmall  shrub.  In  1818,  tt  bad  tJready 
reached  the  height  of  8  (t.,  and  the  truok  was  nesrly  2  in.  in  diameter. 
The  larger  tree  flowered  in  IBIB,  but  without  produdnK  any  seed,  behtg 
evidently  a  dioecioua  plant.  With  regard  to  the  botanic^  charBcter  of  thia 
casuarina  some  doubta  hsve  ariten.  It  doet  not  seem  to  be  the  species 
uniallj  called  equisetifolla.  The  Belvedere  plant  appesred,  in  1818,  to  be 
deariy  diceciaus :  it  waa  covered  with  male  flowere,  and  uot  a  dngle  female 
waa  tobeieea.  Whether  thisarDsefrom  thecircumstancethat,in  montecious 
plants,  one  set  of  flowers  souietimeB  «o  strongly  predominBtea  aa  to  render 
the  othcr  impercq>tible,  and  that  a  sort  of  eqiuutj  between  the  two  sets  of 
flowera  ooly  takes  place  as  the  plant  advances  in  age;  or  that  tbe  plant  in 
'■       it  C.  (^quiseUfdha,  but  another  species  of  the  genua,  which  ia 


dkedou 


CBi>44irsForK.I>ro>l.,  NaSlS.,  Wind.Sp.  FL,  4  111:. _..      . 

tivaiul.    ScdaarUHKniliUeiuiuincd.itobroui.    sdailhi  or  Ui«  nulB  «.clcft,  (Uhdiu.    .. 
Ulthlctij  (luUTaorNnCilcilonbi.    blroituoHl  1d  ISU. 

C  Mi^  Vtnl.  Cd>.,  L  ea.,  WilU.  Sp.  FL,  4,  a  191.  IHvcloiu.  nnnhlMi  cncL  iDnnd.  : 
a(tbcMnil]ilaBunMd,dllu*d.  BhoUu  oftlw  uil*  7.clcn.>iwwhMi:Ulitcd.  Flowenlba 
Atn>,lSft.hl^;aMllno(HcwHatlBid.    Imndwwl  In  aw. 

C  •McU  Ah.  Hort  Kn>.,  3.  9. 380,  TOIld.  Sbl  Pl,  4  ^  190,  Bot.  R«p..  I.  M&  IHodoiu. 
Bnadilni «nc^  Aunwtd.    lail«oftlMMnUlc>inuniMd,nooaui.    ShaUu  oT  the »1«  mul- 

II  Siiweri  la  Nortntor  nd  Deecmber.  liim  it  *  pUnl  1b  >he  tlcaUeultunl  SocMjf^  GudtB, 
lAlch  bniliBd  •citail  ■  eonecmdre  wiU  elBee  183) ;  uid  tben  uc  pUnte  st  HewL  Loddlsea'1. 

C.lanMm  AIL  Hort.  Kbw.,  S.  |i.S90,  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pl  IBl,  T^h  cork-buked  Cuuutna. 
DlncMw.  BincbltU  wcBk.  BalceiiflbeitroWlcc  rilloiu,  luberciJit(,niush.  SbetlbtorUK  mil* 
«dA  A  Iu|c  tree,  t  buItb  oT  HoUud.  Intnduoal  In  ITTl,  bj  Slr  Joiciih  Bul».  Tben  tn 
IdiBUit  Ibn.  IdUlfa-L 

CnUvre,  ^c.  As  all  the  above  spedes  sre  probably  equally  hardy,  we 
would  recomnMDd  as  many  of  tbem  as  posiible  to  be  got,  sndplanted  in  wBnn 
situationi,  in  drj,  sandy,  pine  orGr  woods,  where  Otey  would  be  thoroughly 
sheltered.  The  pines  snould  be  at  least  6  ft.  or  8  fl.  higher  than  the  casua- 
linasj  but  their  branches  should  never  be  sllowed  to  come  uearcr  tbem  than 
within  Sfl.  or  3  ft.j  and  the  roots  of  the  pine  trees,  on  the  side  uext  the 
I,  should  be  cuC  off  annually  with  a  spade.     As  the  casuaiiro  in- 
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creases  in  size,  the  pines  or  firs  surrounding  it  should  faave  their  branches 
cut  tn,  or  the  trees  should  be  cut  down,  so  as  to  ailow  the  fomier  room  to 
expand  on  ever^  side,  and  to  increase  its  power  of  resisting  cold  and  wind, 
as  it  increases  m  size.  Ultimately,  a  space  of  such  dimensions  might  be  left 
round  it  as  to  admit  of  a  qiectator  looking  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  at  an  angle 
of  vision  of  from  30°  to  35°.  We  mention  this  angle  of  vision,  because 
experience  proves  that  no  tree  or  other  object  can  be  seen  to  the  ereatest  aiU 
vantage  when  the  angle  of  vision  is  either  much  greater,  or  much  less,  tlian 
from  30°  to  35°.  The  casuarinas,  when  grown  in  pots^  thrive  weil  in  equal 
parts  of  sand,  loam,  and  peat :  but,  in  the  open  ground,  a  sandy  loam,  with 
a  drv  subsoil,  would  proDably  suit  them  best ;  because,  in  such  a  soil^  thejr 
woufd  probably  not  make  more  wood  than  they  could  ripen  before  winter. 
They  are  all  propagated  by  seeds,  but  would  probably  succeed  by  cuttings  of 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass. 


CHAP.  CXI. 

OF   THB   HARDY   LIGNE0U8   PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER    GNETA^CEM, 

f  PHBDRA  Toum,  Devoid  of  obvious  leaves.  Leaves  scale-Iike,  opposite, 
in  pairs;  the  direction  of  the  pairs  decussating.  Flowers  unisexual ;  thosc 
of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct  plants. — Male.  Fiowers  in  axillary  groups. 
Flowers  in  the  group  opposite,  in  pairs ;  the  pairs  decussate  in  direction  ; 
each  pair  subtended  by  a  perfoliate  bractea.  Calyx  tubuiar,  bifid  in  tbe 
upper  part ;  first  includine,  then  surroundin^,  a  straight  column  situated  at 
its  base,  extended  beyondits  tip,  and  there  divided  into  2 — 8  short  pedicels, 
proper  to  as  many  anthers  :  each  anther  has  two  cells,  and  each  ceil  opens 
by  a  terminai  hole.  -—  Female.  Flowers  borne  about  the  terminal  parts  of 
a  branchy  or  of  branches ;  in  pairs  :  the  pairs  1 — 8  together,  at  the  tips  of 
axillary  peduncles ;  or  3  together  at  the  tip  of  a  branch.  Each  flower 
consists  of  an  ovule,  plano-convex,  upright,  perfoliated  at  the  tip,  and  ter- 
minated  by  a  style-like  hollow  process,  formed  from  the  secundine  of  the 
nucleus.  The  ovules  are  ctisposed  2  together,  with  their  flat  faces  approx- 
imate ;  and  Uie  2  are  bracteated  by  perfoliate  decussate  bracteas.  £ach 
ovule,  if  not  abortive,  becomes  a  seed.  The  seeds  are  partly  invested  with 
the  uppermost  and  upper  of  the  bracteas,  enlarged,  and  rendered  fleshy. 
Embryo  in  the  centre  of  fleshy  albumen.  Radicle  uppermost.  —  Spedes 
few,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  £uro|ie,  Asia,  and  Afiica.  Shrubs ; 
much  branched.  Stem  and  branches  jointed,  and  separable  at  the  joints. 
(T.  Neet  ab  Esenb.  Gen.  PL  Fl.  Ger.;  Lmdl.  Nat.  Syst.  Boi. ;  and  obser- 
vadon.) 

G£NU8   I. 


□U 


B^PHEDRA  L.    Thb  Ephbdra.    Iah.  Syst.  DioeVia  Monad^lphia. 

Idauaieation,    Un.  Gen.,  lia& ;   Rdch.,  1M8. ;  Schrdx,  15EL;  Toara.,  447.;    N.  Du  Ham.,  a 

p.  17. 
DcrinatitM.    From  epkedra,  the  Greek  name  for  tbe  iTippClris,  or  HoriCtaU,  whlcb  it  naeuMet. 


Description^  ^c.  Low  shrubs ;  evergreen,  from  the  colour  of  the  bark  of 
their  branches,  and  in  that  resoect  resembline  the  genera  Casuarina  and  ^qui- 
setum.  They  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  Siberia,  on 
the  sca  shore,  or  in  saline  or  sandy  wastcs ;  and  they  have  been  but  little  sub- 
jected  to  cuitivation.  They  might,  however,  be  used  in  omamental  scenery 
as  evergreens,  and  even  cultivat^  for  their  fruit ;  which,  in  their  native  coun- 


GNSTX^CEM.      f^PHEDKA. 
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trics,  npens  in  spring,  becoming  succulent,  like  a  litcle  mulberry,  with  aalightly 
add,  and  yet  sugary  and  agreeable,  ta^te.  In  the  wormer  parts  of  the  soutn 
of  Eogland,  this  rniic  might  he  cultivated  so  as  to  become  valuable  for  the 
deasert ;  from  its  ripening  at  a  time  when  no  other  fruit  in  tbe  open  air  in 
Britain  ii  Brer  found  ripe.  The  plantB,  when  allowed  to  srow  to  their  Aill 
Nie,  fonn  evergreen  busbes;  not  by  the  colour  of  thdr  Teavea,  which  are 
Bcaively  Derceptible,  escept  when  very  closely  obaerved ;  but  by  the  deqi 
green  bark  of  the  shoots,  which,  in  old  plants,  are  very  numerous,  and  form  a 
dense  head.  According  to  Du  Hamet,  thcy  bear  the  shears  well,  and  form 
beautHiil  rouad  balla,  which  may  either  be  made  to  wipear  ai  if  lying  on  tfae 
ground,  or  may  be  trsined  on  a  short  stem.  Hte  lower  sorts,  Du  Hemel 
continues,  may  be  dipped  to  reseuible  turf;  and  for  that  purpoae  the  plant 
may  be  Taluable,  in  some  parts  of  Australia  and  Africa,  to  fonn  lawns  which 
sball  create  an  allusion  to  temperate  climates.  The  saving  b^  using  such 
plants  as  Cphedra,  which  would  require  little  or  no  watering,  instead  of  a 
great  deel,  as  the  European  grasses  would  do  ia  sucb  a  climate,  would  be  very 
conuderable. 


«    I.    £.  DISTA^CI 


1  L.     The  two-spiked  Ephedra,  Greal  ihrubby  Horie- 
taU,  or  Sea  Grape. 
i  Him.,  &p.  19.)  Ait.  Hort.  Knr.,«d.  t.,3.pllt. 


.L  Bl.Ki  Kich.  Htai.  CaDlr.,t. 
1 1.  i  nHl  oarj^  ma  ud  I97A 

*«^W.,  *f.  Peduncles  opposiie.  Catkins  twin.  (lAn.)  A  small  ever- 
gr«^  ihrub,  with  numeroHs  cylindrical  wand.like  branches,  articolate.1, 
and  fiimuhed  at  each  «rticula- 

tioQ  with  two  small  linear  leaves.  ^Htk  ■*,Vi ' 

A  native  of  the  south  of  France  ftSi  ^lu    ^lf^ 

and  Spain,  in  sandy  soils  on  ihe  ■      '        .  . 

sea  shore,  where  it  growB  to  ihe 
heightof3ft.or4>a.;  and  flow- 
ei»  in  June  aod  July,  ripening 
its  berrics  a  short  time  after- 
wtrds.  It  WBS  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land  before  1570,  by  Matthias 
L'Obel;  but,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  justice  bas  never  been 
done  to  this,  or  aiiy  other  spe- 
cies  of  B^pbedra  in  British  gar- 
dens.  There  are  plonts  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery,  in  the 
Twickenham  Botanic  Garden, 
Jn  the  Horticultural  Society'B 
Garden,  at  Kew,  and  at  Measn. 
Loddigea. 

«.  i.  E.  monostaYhya  L.    The  oi 


Phe  one.«piked  Ephedra,  nr  SnaH  ikrubhy 
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a..t|>.171.(  E.  mtniiaa,« 
«,  IV»^  di  SiMHe,  Fr. 


,LSG.iMDd.BttL,  t 


3Si.i  R  p^gMiUit  F^.  &tM. ;  efbhirr: 
ncSria.    TheRaniBiilaiiluiti  ■tHcan.  Li.. 
£>Wr»*W>.    Omd.  BH).,  1.  a  171.  f.  L  ;  Amm.  Ru 
■nd  Diu;||ti  unSL  wd  llQe.,  aT  Ibr  nule  pUot 
jjp«'.  dor,,  ^,     Pedunclet  Dtan;,.    Catkins  solitary.  {Lin,) 
Thu  shnib  k  much  soisller,  aod  hHrdier,  than  £.  dtEtach^s 
It  18  s  natire  of  Siberia,  near  Bait  Eprings,   and  in  BalmA 
wa«te« ;  and, accordineto Pallas, is " comnion  in 
the  aouthem  parts  of  Kusaia,  &om  the  Don  and 
the  Volga  to  the  Lora.     It  is  bJeo  found  in 
"  rsia  and    India.      It  occura  Tei7  plentifull; 
ir  the  IrtiB,  sometimes  covcring  lai^e  spaces, 
and   having  beautifiilly  coloilred  bemes.     The 
Kereisi  uae  the  HBhes  of  the  wood  for  snuff." 
1975        (Pi3l.Fl.Rou.)  Theplant  waiintroducedinto 
Britaio  by  Btesars.  Kennedy  and  Lee,  in  1T7S. 

■  3.  E.  ALti'sBiiiA  Deif.  Tbe  loftiest  Kphedra. 
Ma<MI«Am.    DmC  FL  Alt,  S,  p.  3TL  t  S53.  j  N.  Du.  Hiun..  &  |i.  18.  i  Ricb.  Htm. 

tTm 

SS&BiLAc  foan.  /«..  863..  VaUL 
HrTb.,  Jlaa.  aorp.  Htlw.,  D%  Uam. 
■  fc,  l  1.  P.  ao.  i  Polfimuin  mi. 
imini  HlndeDi  BawA.  Ptn.,  1£. 
1977 


l.  f.aj  •ndourA.  1977. 

ofUienule,ftmtlieN.  DuTiun.;  «ndA«,  IJTBl  uid  1979,,  thowlogbotlmm 

SiKC.  Ckar.,  4c    Shnibbf.    BnnchMi  dlTaricUc.  nunernu,  ciiinbina.    Fenule  < 

■blki,  •oUtUT.  iDttf-l    A  ■Dod;  ibTubt  gnHrlng  tatbeheltblDfLSft. «  SO  ft.  i  ■  c 


vlwitl  «Bd  ■■  lieTlag 

«hldi.beminlu^^ 
ba  tBmed  to  nrj  good 

^i«M(  FluUiBlgbl 
niiUT  ba  proeured  ftoin 
th*  Fltia  Oudcfi,  uid 


■  4.'E.  FRA'aiLis  Deif.  Tbe  &9gite  Epheara. 

, _.- .    _mf.n.Alt,aii.3T».;  N.DuIUm.,iLniia 

^tmrmn.    E.  crtlici  TWr.  Cgr„  S3.,  FailMcr.f  EquiiMum  ■wnUnuin  crf  llcum  Alp.Ei.l*l. 
ntSan.    ThcfEiiulelifiniiBlln  Alp.  EiaI.,Lli|. 


J^.  Clar,,at.  CitUiuMHl)e-,UienuliiaotiiaT«U.  AnicuUtiou or the bnncho  Kpuibl 
(Dff^)  AihrubLbMn«ift.«Hl9ft.blgta,wT[hGiUadrtcilbnDelMi,iUc)illriulU(di  ■  nilLi 
of  Spiin,  wid  <tf  U»  •<■  oo«t  ar  Iha  imich  or  Fnnn,  but  Dot  tM  iBtmducMl  into  BilulB. 


OF  THE  HARDY    LIONEOU9   PLANTS  OF  THB  ORDBR    TASA^CEX. 

Ta^ius  Toum.  Flowers  unbesual,  axiUary ;  thone  of  the  two  sexes  upon 
dudnct  planUt.  —  Mole  flower.  It  consists  of  anthers  npon  short  pedicels, 
at  thc  top  of  a  colimm  tbat  hHs  imbricate  scales  at  tbe  base :  these  had  en- 
rdo^ed  tne  column  and  anthen  before  thef  were  protracted.  Tbe  anther 
eonsista  of  4, 5, 6,  or  rarelj  mare,  l-celled  lobes,  attoched  to  a  connectivum, 
whooe  tip  is  a  horizontal  sbield,  lobed  at  the  ed^;  its  lobea  correipoiidiDg 
in  nnaiber  and  place  wttli  thoDe  of  the  Einther,  and  coTering  them :  the  celu 
open  longitudinall;.  — Female  flower,  An  erect  ovule,  perforate  at  the  dp ; 
and  an  unobvious  anuular  diik  at  ita  bBse;  and,  exterior  to  thia,  tbere 
are  invesiing  imbricate  scales.  —  Fniit.  'Die  disk,  at  the  base  of  the  ovule, 
becomei  B  Seshy  open  cup,  that  suTTOunds  the  lo  wer  pait  of  the  seed,  which 
b  erposed  in  tlie  remaining  part :  tbe  icales  are  at  the  base  of  the  cup, 
outside :  the  seed  is  like  a  nut. — Leaves  evergreen,  linear-acute,  rigid,  more 
or  less  S.«iwed  in  direction.  (Neet  ab  Etetii.  %  and  J.  Z)'i  obaervation.) 

Sausbd^rm  Smith.  Flowers  uoiseiual;  those  of  the  two  sezea  upon  dis< 
tinct  plants. — Mole.  Flowers  in  tapering,  decurved,  bractless  catkina,  which 
are  bame  several  from  one  bud ;  and  situated  outwardly  to  a  tuft  of  leaves 
bome  from  the  centre  of  the  same  bud.  Flowers  many  iu  a  catlcin,  each 
appearii^  as  a  stamen  only,  and  coniiating  of  b  short  filameDt-like  stalk ; 
utu  two  cases  of  pollcn  attached  ver;  near  to  its  tip,  and  a  sceJe  that  ter- 
DiinBtes  it. —  Female.  Flowos  borae  from  a  bud,  from  which  leaves  are 
produced  also ;  and  on  peduncles,  either  singly,  or  aeveral  on  the  pedicela 
of  a  l»Bncbed  peduncle.  Flower  aeated  in  a  shallow  cup,  formed  of  the 
dilated  dp  of  the  peduncle  or  pedicel,  and  consialing  of  a  rather  globose 
calyx,  contracted  to  a  point,  uid  thcn  eipanded  into  a  narrow  limb,  and 
includiDg  an  ovarj.  The  calyi  ia  fleahy  and  peruetenC,  and  becomes  a 
drupaceous  covering  to  a  nut,  wbich  is  riither  egg-shaped,  and  very  sHghtly 
compressed,  Bmbryo  straight,  cylindncal.  Cot^ledous  two,  very  long. — 
Bpeciei  1 ;  a  nadve  of  Japan ;  a  large  tree,  with  a  loft;  auwght  sCem. 
LcBves  witfa  long  pedolea ;  and  diiki  tranverBeiy  rtiomboidal,  divided  part  of 
tfaewaydown  into  2  or  more  lobes;  tndcoriBceouBandstriated;  ingroups, 
or  altemately.    {Richard,  SnM,  WaUm,  Jaapan,  nnd  ofaierTation.) 
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rA'XUS  L.     Thb  Yew.     hm.  Sgil.  Di(c'cia  Monadelphia. 

...  SM  j  Ju«,  «11 1  FL  Br..  ices. ;  Toum.,  t.  38».  [  Ijun,,  L  9». !  Gnta. 

].p.ei.;  Kich.  Uim.  ConiC,  p.  131.  t£. 

—  -  •ww i  Iwing  ftmiurlj  mucb  uKd  In  miUng  Ihm ;  nr  frcini  fauCi^sr- 

llny  Hji  Uliit  pcOwn  ((olinan)  wh  w  nusHt  rram  [hii  tmi,  wMch  wu 

Liid  (IgnliyiniTtnlun;  (lliulLng lo tbi  rnb^iiK  ■n  tfettteta;  «id 

/km,  ^c.     Evergreen  low  trees,  with  numerous,  inostly  linear,  and 
'ea ;  nativeB  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

t   1.  T.  bacc*'ta  L      The  bemed,  or  common,  Yew 
■.    LlB.  Sp.  FL.  1«*.  i  WUld.  8)1, «.  p.  SSS.  I  FL  Br    lOSS.  :  Eng.  Bot,  L  7«. ;  Hnat. 
'i  Llihtr..  aSE.  {  Fl.  Dan,jt.lMO.;  Buli.tV.,  t-IK.  i  DkkL  H.  Slcc.  Fuc,  IS.  6.  t  Ehrh. 


SO.'i  U»MI 

r.tSi.;  iLlndl.  SrnoiH.,p.  «I. 

«niHMS.  niui,  Mft  1IK3..  HoU.  «»..  £ 
»1(7, 1.  p  Ml.,  Uaim.  falfr.,  «.  n  4««.,  Ci 
Eihmtauni,  dr.  i  T«o,  llaL  i  Tno  Jfm 

I>c  &>«,  Thc  )ew  belnE  alniiiB  alwifi  nluc 
patd  lo  bc  ntariy  equallr  dlsrlbiited,  botli  ln 
conllnc  toHiHn  uid  LMUtck,  both  K«a  ■n 


p,3»,    JUtf  S^,  «S.,   Off. 


■kti 


i  M^uh.  vigt.,  i 


gc  tnc  i  and  the  hct  wUI 


4.  nuHiB.: 


Spee.  Char.,  4^.     Leavea  S-ranked,  crowded,  lineor,  Hat.     ReceptBcle  of  tbe 
barren  flowers  gloliular.  (SmitA   Eng.   fL)     A  tree,  indigenoua  to  most 
parts  of  Europe;  flowedng  in  MarcH  and  April,  and   ripening  its  fruit  in 
Septcmber, 
Varittia. 

t  T.b.2  fittigidle ;  T. fasdgiita Undl. ;  T. hib^mica Hook., Lodi. Cal., 

ed.l836;  our  Ag.l9el.ofthena       '    ' 

in  our  last  Volume.    The  u|>righi, 

FlorenceCourt,  Vewj  thelrisfa  Yew. 

— Thi»  19  a  veiT  diatinct  varietj,  readily 

distingui^ed  from  the  species  by  its 

upright  mode   of  growtn,  and   deep 

ereen  leaves,  which  aie  not  in  renks 

Uke  those  of  the  commoD  yew,  but 

BCattered.aBBhowD  in  J^.  1981.     All 

the  plants  of  this  variety  in  cultivalion 

are  of  the  female  sex ;  and  the  frnit 

is  oblong,  and  not  roundish,  as  in  the 

cominon  variety.     The  fineat  speci- 

tnene,  Mr.  Mackay  iuforms  us   (.FV. 

ISbern.,  p.  960.),  grow  at  Comber,  in 

the  county  of  Sown,   and   near  the 

town  of  Antrim ;  where  they  are  sup- 

posed  to  have   been   planted  before 

1780.     Thisvariety  was  first  observed 

at  Florence  Court,  near  which,  on  the 

mountains  of  Fermanagh,  our  corre- 

spoDdent  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  the 

original  tree  still  exists  in  a  heBlthy  and 

vieorous  state.    Fig.  1982.,  to  a  Bcale 

ofl  in.  to  I S  ft.,  \s  B  portrait  of  one  of 

the  trees  al  Comber,  which  grows  in 
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the  ahrubbery  of  Jaiiies  Andrews,  Eho.,  froin  a  drawing  bv  W.  O. 
JohDsoD,  Esq.,  of  Fortfield,  Dear  BeliaHE,  kindly  procured  for  ub 
by  Mr.  Macka^.  The  drawing  was  accompaDied  by  the  foUowing 
description,  b;  Mr.  C.  J.  ADdrews, 
the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  tree : 
^This  yew.is  21  fl.  high;  the  di- 
nnieter  of  the  head  is  16ft.  6iD.,  , 
and  the  circumference  of  the  tnmk,  | 
at  I  ft.  from  the  srouDd,  ia  4  ft.  J 
"  The  tree  resembles  aa  iiiTcrted  cone  1 
fonned  of  niunra^ous  richly  foliated  ] 
tapering  brsDches,  of  a  deep  greeD, 
and  studded,  in  autumn,  with  scarlet  - 
coral-coloured  berries.  The  heai 
tbe  tree  is  formed  bv  numerous 
branches  Bpringing  up  from  e  main 
stem  of  onlj  1  ft.  6in.  high.  Thesc 
branchesvary  much  in  thicliness  and 
hcight;  about  ten  of  the  laigest 
havmg  the  diametcrof  a  footeach.  Their  form  and  growth  are.how' 
ever,  very  uniform,  being  richly  encircled  with  innimierable  smail 
plume-like  ahoots,  growing  vertically  atong  the  main  brHnches,  of 
about  6  in.  in  lcngth,  and  thickly  clothed  with  narrow  decussated 
leaves  of  about  I  in.  in  length;  and  all  so  feathering  the  several 
arms,  aa  to  form  the  lensthened  plumes  exhibited  by  the  drawing ; 
about  fifty  of  which  easily  waved  sombre  plumes  form  the  top  of 
the  tree.  The  exact  age  of  this  yew  is  unknown :  it  was  planted 
by  John  AndrewB,  Eaq.,  father  of  ita  present  owner ;  and  it  has 
been  certainly  50  years  in  its  ^reeenc  situation.  Thia  kind  of  yew  is 
now  very  generallyand  eitensivelyplanted  herein  omamenlal  plant* 
alions;  and  I  can  trace  much  of  its  propagation,  even  ia  Dublin, 
to  the  treea  sent  thither  as  presents  by  my  grand&ther.  —  C.  J.  A., 
DubUn,  yov.  1936."  There  are  two  trees  of  this  variety  at  Nether 
Place,  near  Mauchline,  Ayrsliire,  reapecting  wbich  the  following 
infomiation  hns  been  Cransmtlted  to  us  by  Mr.  John  Davidson, 
gardener,  at  Nether  Place.  "  In  compliance  wilh  your  request  I 
have  Bgain  measured  the  Iriah  yews  in  Mr.  Campbeirs  garden  at 
Nether  Place.  I  cannot  asccrtoin  the  age  of  the  trees,  but  I  am 
infornted  by  Misa  Campbell,  that,  about  40  or  ^O  year«  ogo,  they 
liuled  at  their  tops,  anif  were  then  cut  over,  whieh,  indecd,  appears 
evident  on  eiamining  the  Crunks.  There  are  now  66  upright 
branches  froro  the  one  trunk,  and  56  upright  branches  froui  the 
other,  eacb  measuring  from  6  in.  to  3  (i.  in  circumference.  In  ap- 
pearance  the  two  trees  are  exactly  alike :  the  larger  is  2S  ft.  6  in., 
and  the  smaller  20  ft.  ein.  in  height;  the  circumference  of  thc 
la^erhead  is  66  fl.  9in.,  andof  thesmBllcr66  It.  3in. ;  thccircum- 
ference  of  thc  larger  crunk  is  9ft.,  and  of  the  smidler  8ft.;  and 
the  trunk  of  cach  tree  rises  about  SIV.  from  thc  soil  before  it  begins 
to  throw  out  branches.  Both  treea  arc  in  perfect  health,  These 
yews  muat  be  of  slow  growth ;  since,  lOyearsago,  tpropageted  some 
planta  from  the  old  trees,  and  tbe  greatest  progretia  they  have  made 
in  that  space  of  time  is  5  f^.  6  in.  in  height.  A  beautiful  drawing  of 
one  of  tbeae  trees,  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Davidson,  but  it  ceme  too 
late  to  bc  engiaved.  One  at  Balcarraa,  in  Fifcshire,  waa,  in  1634, 
15  a.  high.  This  vnriety  ia  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  put  in 
in  autumn  in  aand,  and  covered  with  a  band.glas8.  tt  well  deserves 
culture,  more  eapecially  in  small  gardens. 
*  n.  T.b.ZpTBcumbenit  T.  prociimbenB  fWi/.  CW.,  cd.  1836;  b  a  low 
and  somewhat  trailing  shrub,  not  very  common  in  collectiona.     It  is 
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vopagated  by  layers;  and  there  are  planU  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 
[t  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  stunted  variety  of  the  common 
yew,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  T.  canadensis  of  Willdenow,  and 
the  T,  b.  minor  of  the  elder  Michaux;  but,  as  we  have  only  seen 
small  plants  of  it  and  of  T.  canad^sis,  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  keep  the  latter  separate  for  tbe  present. 

*  T.  ^*  4  erecUTf  the  upright  yew,  is  a  seedlinff  from  T  b.  fastig^ta,  in 

which  the  leaves  are  2-ranked  as  in  uie  common  yew,  but  the 
branches  take  an  upri^t  direction  as  in  the  Irish  yew.  There  is  a 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden. 
mT.h.S  fi&i  varitBaiu  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  varimkted 
with  whitish  yeUow.  It  is  sddom  found  higher  than  a  iarge  shrub. 
It  is  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttinga,  either  of  the  ripened  wood 
put  in  in  autumn,  or  of  the  newly  formed  wood  put  in  m  July,  and 
treated  like  the  cuttin^  of  Cape  heaths. 

*  T.  h,  ^friucto  luteo.    This  vaiiety  appears  to  have  been  first  discovered 

by  Mr.  Whitlaw  of  Dublin,  idx>ut  1817,  or  before,  growing  on  the 

demesne  of  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  near  Gksnevin ;  but  it  appears 

to  have  been  neglected  till  1833,  when  Miss  Biackwood  discovered 

a  tree  of  it  in  Clontarf  churchyard,  near  Dublin.     Mr.  Mackay, 

on  looking  for  this  tree  in  1837,  found  no  tree  in  the  churchyard, 

but  sever^  in  the  grounds  of  Clontarf  Castle;  and  one,  a  lar^  one, 

with  its  branches  overhanging  the  churchyard  wall,  from  which  he 

sent  us  specimens.    The  tree  does  not  diifer,  either  in  its  shape 

or  foliage,   from  the  common  yew ;  but,  when  covered  with  its 

berries,  it  forms  a  very  beautiful  object,  especially  when  contrasted 

with  yew  trees  covered  with  berries  of  the  usual  coral  coiour. 

Oiker  Varieties  may  be  selected  from  beds  of  seedlings;  and  it  appears 

diat  a  kind  with  shorter  and  broader  leaves  than  usual  was  formerly  pro- 

pagated  in  the  nurscries.    The  yew  tree,  in  some  situations,  is  found  with 

spreading  branches,  not  unlike  those  of  a  very  old  spruce  fir,  and  having  the 

spray  drooping ;  but  whether  this  is  a  true  variety,  or  only  a  variation,  is  un- 

certain.    A  portrait  of  a  tree  of  this  description,  now  growing  in  the  ^den 

of  J.  F.  M.  JDovaston,  Esq.,  at  West  Feiton,  near  Shrewsbury,  will  be 

found  in  a  future  page.     If  tbe  appearance  of  Mr.  Dovaston's  tree,  which 

is  moncecious,  be  permanent,  it  weil  deserves  propagation,  both  on  account 

of  its  pendulous  snoots,  and  because  it  is  monoedous.    Ortega  states  that 

the  yew,  which  grows  wild  in  different  parts  of  Arraffon,  flowers  in  Mav, 

June,  and  July,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  November ;  from  which  it  wouid 

appear  to  be  a  different  variety  from  that  of  central  and  northem  Europe  ; 

because  the  difierence  of  time  between  the  flowering  of  the  conmion  yew 

in  Paris  and  Stockholm  does  not  exceed  a  month.    Gleditsch  thinks  there 

may  be  two  species ;  one  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  other 

to  the  north ;  founding  his  opinion  upon  the  circumstance  of  some  plants 

bdng  much  more  tender  than  others.    This  is  the  case  even  in  France, 

where,  according  to  Du  Hamel,  many  yews  were  destroyed  by  the  severe 

fi^ost  of  1709 ;  and,  according  to  Malesherbes,  many  died  in  his  plantations 

in  the  winter  of  1789.    In  every  case  where  piants  are  raised  from  seed, 

there  will  be  diflerent  degrees  of  hardiness,  as  well  as  variations  in  other 

respects;  and  hence,  in  a  severe  season,  ali  the  tenderer  varieties  of  an 

indigenous  spedes  may  be  killed,  wliile  all  the  hardy  ones  stand  uninjured. 

Detcriptiony  Sfc,  The  yew  tree  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  short  but 
straight  trunk,  which,  at  the  heiffht  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  sends  out  numerous  spread- 
ing  branches,  forming  a  dense  head,  usualiy,  when  fuil  grown,  firom  30  ft.  to 
40  ft.  in  height;  and  always  characterised,  tili  the  tree  attains  a  great  age,  by 
the  tuftings  and  sky  outline  being  pointed  or  peaked ;  though,  after  the  tree 
has  begun  to  decay,  these  become  rounded  or  stag-headed.  The  trunk  and 
branches  are  channeled  longitudinally,  and  are  generally  rough,  firom  the  pro- 
truding  remains  of  shoots  which  have  decayed  and  dropped  oflf.    The  bark  is 
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tmooth,  tluD,  o(  B  browo  colour,  and  Bcalea  off,  like  that  of  b  pIbUdui  ;  the 
leavcB  are  BcatCered,  nearly  sessile,  dichotomouB  f  that  u,  in  two  lateral  rowa) 
linear,  entire,  very  alightly  molute,  and  about  1  m.  hing ;  dark  green,  Bmooth 
aod  Bbining  above ;  tMtler,  with  a  (iromineDt  niidrib,  beneath ;  tGnninating  iu  a 
noall  hannleBB  point.  Flowera  axitlary,  aolitary,  each  from  ascHlyimbricated 
bud ;  the  male  ones  light  brown,  white  with  abundant  poUen ;  and  the  feoiale 
onei  green,  resembling,  with  their  scaly  bracteas,  a  little  acom,  The  stamenB 
Tary  from  5  to  10,  snd  tfae  diminna  of  the  anthera  from  i  to  B.  Fniit 
droopine,  conaiBting  of  a  sweet,  internallj  glutinous,  scarlet  berry,  open  at  che 
top,  encloaing  a  brown  oval  nut,  imconnected  with  the  fleBhy  part.  Sametimea 
thu  nut  U  Umger  than  the  fleshv  cup  in  whicb  it  is  embedded ;  b  which  case 
jt  haa  the  appearaoce  of  a  smaU  acorn ;  but,  in  geaeral,  the  point  of  ihe  nut 
it  lower  thui  the  rim  of  the  cup.  The  nut  contains  a  kernel,  which  is  eat- 
•ble,  Bnd  has  an  Hgreeable  flavour  tike  those  of  the  stone  pine.  The  yew  Ib 
of  «low  growth ;  but,  io  favourable  situations,  it  witl  attain  the  hdgfat  of  6  ft. 
or  Sft,  or  more,in  10  yean  ftom  the  need.  In  20  yem-B,  it  will  attain  tfae 
hei^t  of  15  ft.,  and  it  will  continue  growing  for  100  yeftrs;  after  which  it 
becomea  comparatively  «tationary,  but  will  live  for  many  ccntuKcB.    Wfaeu 


witfa  B  dear  trunk  30  fL  or  40  ft.  high.     It  stoles  when 

cut  down  under  20  or  30  yeara  of  age,  but  rarely  when 

it  •■  older.      The  largest  tree  which  we  have  heard  of 

in  Eugland  iB  in  the  churchyard  at   Harlington,  uear 

HouDslow,  whereit  is56lt.  high,  witbatrunlc  Oft.,and 

ahead  50ft.  in  diameter;  and  tlie  oldest  are  at  Foun- 

tains  AUiey,  wfaere  they  are  suppaged  to  have  beeu 

large  trees  at  the  time  rhe  abbey  was  founded,  iu  1 132. 

^.1983.  is  aportrait  of  oneof  these  trees,  to  B  Bcale 

of  1  in.  to  50  ft. ;  snd  a  portrait  of  anotfaer,  to  a  larger  laea 

Bcale,  will  be  pven  in  a  future  page. 

Oeographt/.  The  yew  is  indigenoua  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  trota  north 
lat.  6^  to  the  HediterrBnean  Sea;  and  also  to  the  east  and  west  of  Asla; 
and  on  tbe  supposition  thaC  T,  canad^nds  is  only  a  vaiiety  of  T.  bacc^, 
whicfa  we  bfeheve  co  be  the  case,  ibe  common  yew  is  also  a  native  of  North 
America,  in  Harytand,  Canada,  and  other  places.  lu  a  wild  state,  it  ia 
confined  to  shady  places,  such  as  the  north  side  of  steep  hills,  or 
among  tall  deciduous  trees;  and  is  alwBys  found  on  a  clayey,  loamy,  or 
calcareous  soil,  whicfa  is  nalurally  moist.  It  sometimes  ^ows  in  tbe  clefta 
of  dryrocks,  but  never  on  sandy  plains;  and  hence  it  is  wanting  in  che 
Rusrian  erapire,  except  on  -ihe  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  and  in  Caucasus. 
It  is  found  in  every  part  of  Britain,  and  also  in  Ireland:  on  limestone  cliSi, 
and  in  nunintainous  woods,  in  the  south  of  England;  and  on  Bchistous, 
basaltic,  and  otfaer  rocks,  in  the  north  of  England  :  and,  in  Scotland,  it  is  par- 
ticularly  abundant  on  the  uorth  side  of  the  mountains  neur  Loch  Lomond. 
Id  Ereland,  it  grows  in  the  crcvices  of  rocks,  at  an  elevation  of  ISOOft.;  but 
at  that  height  U  aasumes  the  snpearance  of  a  low  shrub.  According  to  Tem- 
pteton,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  tbere  in  a  state  which  can  be  considered 
truly  wild.  The  yew  is  rather  a  solitary  than  a  aocial  trce  ;  l>eing  gtmcrally 
found  Hthcr  alone,orwitfa  trees  of  a  diSerent  species.  tn  England,  and  also, 
as  Pallas  informs  us,  on  Caucasus,  ic  grows  under  tfae  shade  of  the  beech, 
wfaicb  few  other  evergreens  will  do. 

Hutay,  ^e.  Tho  yew,  and  its  use  for  making  bows,  are  mentioned  by  the 
earliest  Ureek  and  Rotnsn  auChors;  and  ita  poisonous  properdes  are  pointed 
out  by  Dioscorides,  Nicander,  Oalen,  Pliny,  and  others.  Theophrastus  says 
(lib.  iii.)  that  the  leavea  will  poisou  horses.  Ciesar  mencions  that  Calivulces, 
kiiw  of  the  ElNirones,  ptnsoned  hunstdf  with  the  juice  of  the  yew.  (Db  Bell. 
GiM.,  lib.  iv.)  Suetonius  asserts  that  the  Emperor  ClauJius  published  an 
edict,  BULing  tfaat  tbe  juice  of  this  tree  had  a  marvdlous  power  in  cucing  the 
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bite  of  vipers.  Plutarcb  says  that  it  is  venomous  when  it  is  in  flower,  because 
the  tree  is  then  full  of  sap ;  and  that  its  shade  is  fatal  to  all  who  sleep  under 
it.  Pliny  adds  to  the  above,  that  the  berries  of  the  male  yew  are  a  roortal 
poison,  particularly  in  Spain ;  and  that  persons  have  died,  who  have  drunk 
wine  out  of  casks  made  of  the  wood.  (Lib.  xvi.  cap.  10.^  Also,  that,  accord- 
ing  to  SextiuSy  in  Arcadia  it  was  death  to  lie  beneath  tne  shade  of  the  yew. 
In  more  modem  times,  Mathiolus  and  J.  Bauhin  were  the  first  to  prove,  by 
positive  facts,  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  leaves  of  the  yew ;  but  Father 
Schoot,  a  Jesuit,  asserted  that,  if  the  branches  of  the  tree  were  dipped  in 
stagnant  water,  their  poison  became  neutraiised.  Gerard  and  L'Obel  soon 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  fruit  of  the  yew  might  be  eaten  with  perfect 
safety,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  in  sleepine  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tree. 

The  yew  was  formerly  much  valued  in  Britam,  on  account  of  the  use  made 
of  its  wood  for  bows,  this  weapon  being  that  principallv  used  by  the  ancient 
Britons  in  all  their  wars.  It  was  (atal  to  sevend  Bndsh  kings ;  viz.,  Harold, 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  William  Rufus,  in  the  New  Forest ;  and  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  at  Limoges,  in  France.  It  was  to  the  skill  of  the  English  with 
the  long  bow  that  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.,  in  1 172,  is  attri* 
buted;  and  afterwards  the  victories  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt.  In 
1397,  Richard  II.,  holdinff  a  parliamentin  a  temporary  buiiding,  on  account 
of  the  wretcbed  state  of  Westminster  Hail,  surrounded  his  hut  with  4,000 
Cbeshire  arcbers,  armed  with  tough  yew  bows,  to  insure  the  freedom  of 
debate.  {Permanf»  Londan,  ed.  3.,  p.  39.)  Statutes  were  passed  by  many 
of  our  early  British  sovereigns  forbidding  the  exportation  of  yew  wood,  and 
obliging  ali  Venetian  and  other  carrying  ships  to  import  10  bow-staves  with 
every  butt  of  Malmsey  or  other  wine;  and,  by  the  5th  of  Edward  IV.,  every 
Englishman  dwelling  in  Ireland  was  expressly  ordered  to  have  an  English 
bow  of  his  own  height,  made  of  yew,  wych  hazel,  ash,  or  awbume;  that  is, 
according  to  some,  Taubour,  or  the  labumum,  which  was  as  much  used  on 
the  Continent  for  making  bows  as  the  yew  was  in  Britain  (see  p.  590.) ;  or, 
according  to  others,  the  alder.  **  As  for  brasell,  elme,  wych,  and  ashe,"  says 
Roger  Ascbam,  **  experience  dotb  prove  them  to  be  mean  for  bowes ;  and  so 
to  conclude,  ewe  of  all  other  things  is  that  whereof  perfite  shootinge  would 
have  a  bowe  made."  The  last  statute  that  appears  in  the  books,  respecting 
the  use  of  yew  for  bows,  is  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  14.,  which  directs  that 
bow-staves  shail  be  imported  into  England  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  other 
places.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  yew  tree  is  scarce,  it  was  formerly  forbid- 
den,  under  beavy  penalties,  to  cut  down  the  tree  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
make  bows  of  tbe  wood.  The  Swiss  mouutaineers  cali  it  William's  tree,  in 
memory  of  William  Tell. 

The  custom  of  planting  yew  trees  in  churchyards  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily  explained.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  yew  trees  were  placed  near 
the  cburches  for  tbe  purpose  of  affbrding  branches  on  Palm  Sunday ;  others, 
that  tbey  migbt  be  safe  there  from  cattle,  on  account  of  their  value  K>r  making 
bows;  others,  thatth^  were  emblematical  of  silence  anddeath;  and  others, 
that  they  were  useful  K>r  the  purpose  of  affbrding  shade  or  sbelter  to  those 
wlio  came  too  soon  for  the  service.  The  subject  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  various  writers ;  of  wbom  the  last  wbo  bas  takeu  a  comprehensive  view  of 
it  is  J.  E.  Bowman,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  from  whose  article,  in  tbe  Magazine  of 
Natural  History^  vol.  i.,  new  series,  we  give  the  foliowing  abridged  abstract : — 
*'  Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  yew  in 
our  cburchyards :  but  it  seems  most  natural  and  simple  to  believe  that,  being 
indisputably  indigenous,  and  being,  from  its  perennial  verdure,  its  longevity, 
and  tbe  durability  of  its  wood,  at  once  an  emblem  and  a  specimen  of  immor- 
tality,  its  branches  would  be  employed  by  our  pagan  ancestors,  on  tbeir  first 
arrivai  here,  as  the  best  substitute  for  the  cypress,  to  deck  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  and  for  other  sacred  purposes.  As  it  is  the  policy  of  innovatorsin 
religion  to  avoid  unnecessary  interference  with  matters  not  essential,  these, 
with  many  othcr  customs  of  beathen  origin,  would  be  retained  and  engrafted 
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on  Christianity  on  its  fiiftt  introduction.  It  would  indeed  be  surpriBingy  if 
one  to  innocent  and  so  congenial  to  tlieir  best  feelings  were  not  allowed,  as 
a  tribute  to  departed  worth  or  friendship»  under  that  new  and  purer  svstem, 
which  confirmed  to  them  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  reunion  after  death  with 
*those  who  had  shared  their  pleasures  and  affections  here.  History  and  tra- 
didon  concur  in  telling  us  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the  yew  was 
aUo  dosely  connected,  in  the  superstitions  of  our  simple  forefathers,  with 
ghosts  and  fairies. 

**  In  the  works  of  a  very  ancient  Welsh  bard,  we  are  told  of  two  churches 
renowned  for  their  prodigious  yew  trees :  -* 

*  Bangor  Ewor,  a  Baogeibf  r  HtaUan 
Yand  er  ctodvan  er  clyd  Ywy%i* 

which  Dr.  Owen  Pu^h  thus  translates: — 'The  Minster  of  Esgor,  and  that 
of  Henllan,  of  celebnty  for  sheltering  yews.'    Henllan  signifies  an  oid  grove; 
thus  proving  that  its  church  stood  where  druid  worship  had  been  performed. 
Can  we,  then,  longer  doubt  the  real  oriein  of  planting  yew  trees  in  our  church- 
yards?    If  it  be  said  that  this  usual,  though  not  natural,  situation  of  the  yew 
tree  proves  the  venerable  specimens  which  we  find  in  churchyards  not  to  be 
older  than  the  introduction  of  Christianity/it  may  be  replied,  that  our  earliest 
Christian  churches  were  generally  erected  on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple, 
and  tbat  at  least  one  motive  for  pladng  churches  in  such  situations  would  be 
their  proximity  to  trees  already  sacred,  venerable  for  size»  and  indispensable 
in  their  reli^ous  rites.    That  these  rites  were  performed,  and  altars  erected, 
in  grovesy  irom  the  remotest  antiquity,  we  know  from  the  Pentateuch.    The 
devotions  and  sacrifices  of  Baal  among  the  Moabites,  and  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  the  Canaanites  and  other  tribes  of  Gentiles,  were  performed  in  groves  and 
hkh  places.    The  druids  chose  for  their  places  of  worship  the  tops  of  wooded 
hws,  where,  as  they  allowed  no  covered  teraples,  they  cleared  out  an  open 
space,  and  there  erected  their  cirdes  of  stone.    Man;^  of  the  remote  Welsh 
churches  are  on  little  eminences  amon^  wooded  hills.      Mr.  Rootsey  of 
Bristol  has  suflgested  that  our  words  kirk  and  church  might  probably  nave 
originated  in  the  word  cerrig^  a  stone  or  drcle  of  stones ;  the  first  churches 
having  been  placed  within  Siese  circular  stone  endosures.     Hence  also, 
perhaps,  caery  a  camp,  which  word  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Wales  for  the 
wali  round  a  churchyard.     Dr.  Stukeley  believes  that  round  churches  are 
tbe  most  andent  in  England.     A  circle  was  a  sacred  symbol  among  the 
Eastem  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  raxsed  platform  within  a  drcle  of  stones,  which  is  sometimes  found  round 
our  old  yews,  as  in  Darley  and  Llanfoist  churchyards,  be  not  a  remnant  of 
this  superstition.     Many  of  the  first  Christian  churches  were  built  and  inter- 
twined  with  green  boughs  on  the  sites  of  dniidical  groves.  When  Angustine 
was  sent  by  Gr^ory  the  Great  to  preach  Christianity  in  Britain,  he  was  par- 
ticularly  enjoined  not  to  destroy  ihe  heaihen  templeiy  but  only  to  remove  the 
images,  to  wash  the  walls  with  holy  water,  to  erect  altars,  &c.,  and  so  convert 
thern  into  Christian  churches,    These  were  the  designaia  ioca  GenHiium,  in  which 
our  converted  ancestors  performed  their  first  Christian  worship.    Lian^  so 
general  a  name  for  towns  and  villages  in  Wales,  is  a  corruption  of  the  British 
Uwyn,  a  grove ;  and,  strictly,  means  an  endosure,  rather  than  a  church,  the 
phices  so  designated  being,  probably,  the  earliest-inbabited  spots,  and  also 
those  where  rdigious  rites  would  be  celebrated.  (  See  p.  1 7 1 7.)   Egiwys  means 
a  Christian  church  (ecclesia);  and^  probably,  tliose  were  so  called  which 
were  first  erected  af^er  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  not  on  the  site  of 
a  heathen  temple.*'    (Mag.  Nat,  Hist,y  2d  series,  vol.  i.  p.  87.) 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  in  the  Magasane  of  Naturai  HisUnyy  vol.  vi.  p.  48., 
also  suggests  the  probability  of  churches  having  been  built  in  yew  groves,  or 
near  large  old  yew  trees,  as  greater  than  that  of  the  yew  trees  having  been 
planted  in  the  churchyards  afler  the  churches  were  built.  A  consecrated 
yew  (accordine  to  a  table  quoted  in  Martyn's  MUler^  and  taken  fi^om  the 
andent  laws  ofWales,)  was  worth  a  pound,  while  b  wood  yew  tree  waa  worth 
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only  fifleen  pence ;  a  drcuinstance  which  renders  it  probable  that  some  par* 
ticular  ideas  of  sanctity  were  attached  to  the  church^wl  yews,  and  ihat  they 
only  were  employed  in  religious  ceremonies. 

The  history  of  the  yew,  as  a  garden  tree,  is  involved  in  obscurit^.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  used,  either  for  hedges,  or  for  beinf  chpped  into* 
artificial  shapes,  by  the  Romans ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  first 
so  employed  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and,  in  idl  probability,  in  Franoe.  In 
England,  clipped  yews,  whether  as  hedges  or  garden  omaments,  were  not 
oommon  in  the  early  part  of  Evelyn^s  tune;  for  that  author  claims,  ''without 
vanitie,"  the  merit  of  baving  been  the  first  who  brought  the  yew  ''into  fashion, 
as  well  for  defence  [meaning  in  hedges],  as  for  a  sucoedaneum  to  cypress, 
whether  in  hedges  or  pyramids,  conic  spires,  bowls,  or  what  other  shapes ; 
adoming  the  parks  or  larger  avenues  with  their  lofty  tops,  30  ft.  high,  and 
braving  all  the  eflfects  of  the  most  riffid  winter,  which  cypress  cannot  weather. 
I  do  again,"  he  continues,  ''name  the  yew,  for  hedges,  preferable,  for  beauty 
and  a  stifi^defence,  to  any  plantl  have  ever  seen.*'  (HurU.  Evd.,  i.  p.  261.) 
The  practice  of  dipping  the  yew  and  other  trees  into  the  shapes  of  animals 
and  eeometricai  forms  seems  to  have  been  most  prevalent  from  the  time  of 
Charies  I.  to  the  latter  end  of  William  III.,  when  it  gradually  gave  way.  Brad- 
ley,  writing  in  1717  (^New  IntprovemerUs,  p.  72.),  says  of  the  yew, — **  I  have 
seen  great  varieties  of  figures,  very  well  represented,  of  men,  beasts,  birds, 
ships,  and  the  like ;  but  the  roost  common  snapes  which  have  been  given  to 
the  yew  by  gardeners  are  either  cones  or  pyramids."  He  prefers  the  yew 
for  clipping  into  forms  of  animals,  on  acconnt  of  the  smailness  of  its  leaves  ; 
adding  that  **  the  hollpr,  and  other  broad-leaved  evergreens,  are  not  fit  for 
being  cut  into  aay  nicer  figures "  than  pyramids,  balls,  or  a  straight  stem 
with  a  top  like  the  cap  of  a  mushroom.  Switzer,  writing  about  uie  same 
time  as  Bradley,  ventures  to  doubt  the  beauty  of  these  fieures ;  but  tbe  final 
blow  was  given  to  them  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  by  Bridgman,  in  Richmond 
Park ;  and  by  Pope,  in  a  paper  in  the  Guardian^  vol.  ii.  No.  174<.  The  yew  still 
continues  to  be  clipped  in  the  form  of  hedges ;  and  in  some  places,  for  example 
in  some  of  the  college  gardens  at  Oxford,  these  hedges  exhibit  niches,  arcades, 
and  pilasters.  There  are  a  few  very  old  gardens  in  England,  such  as  at 
Wroxton,  near  Banbury,  Stanstead,  near  Chichester,  and  Ijeven's  Grove,  in 
Westmoreland,  where  the  yew  may  still  be  seen  cut  into  singular  sha{)es,  as 
omaments  to  regularly  clipped  hedges,  and  to  ancient  flower-gardens.  The 
effect  of  these  is  so  striking  and  singuiar,  tbat  we  are  surprised  the  taste  has 
not,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  revived.  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  wiil  be,  in 
the  gardens  to  Gothic  and  Elizabethan  villas,  as  soon  as  men  exercise  tbeir 
reason  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  indis- 
criminately  by  fashion. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  historical  fact  connected  with  the  yew,  that 
De  Candolle  has  adopted  this  tree  as  asort  of  standard  by  which  to  determine 
the  age  of  trees  generally,  from  the  nuraber  of  layers  of  wood  in  their  tmnks. 
The  reasons  why  he  preferred  the  yew  appear  to  be,  tbat  of  tbis  tree  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  authentic  records  of  the  age  of  individual  specimens 
than  in  the  case  of  most  other  trees ;  because  the  tree  is  very  genendly  dis- 
tributed  throughout  Europe ;  and,  finally  and  chiefly,  because  the  wood  is  of 
slower  erowth  and  greater  durability  than  that  of  any  other  European  tree. 
De  Candolle,  ia  his  Ph^siologie  Vegetale^  tom.  ii.  p.  974.  and  1001.,  and  also 
in  an  article  published  m  tbe  BibUoiheque  UniverieUe  de  Geneve,  says  that 
measurements  of  the  layers  of  tluree  yews,  one  of  71,  another  of  150,  and  a 
third  of  280  years  old,  agreed  in  proving  that  this  tree  grows  a  little  more 
than  one  line  annually  in  diameter  m  the  first  150  years,  and  a  little  less  from 
150  to  250  years.  He  adds,  *'  If  we  admit  an  average  of  a  line  annually  for 
very  old  yews,  it  is  probably  within  the  tmth ;  and,  in  reckoning  the  number 
of  their  years  as  equai  to  that  of  the  lines  of  their  diameter,  we  shall  make 
them  to  be  younger  than  they  actually  are."  Tbe  justness  of  Professor  De 
Candolle'8  conclusion  has  been  questioned  by  Professor  Henslow,  and  other 
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botanists,  aod  more  ^pecially  by  Mr.  Bowroan,  in  an  article  in  the  Magazme 
ofNatwral  Wstory,  voL  i.,  new  series.  Mr.  Bowman  considers  a  line  a  year, 
in  the  case  of  the  yew,  not  nearly  enough ;  having  tested  it  with  two  yew  trees, 
the  age  of  which  he  knew,  and  found  uiat,  in  the  one  case,  the  tree  was  made 
800  years»  and  in  the  other  650  years,  less  than  their  real  age.  The  experi- 
ments  of  this  gentleman  tend  to  show  that  De  Candolie's  average  of  a  line 
a  year  makea  oki  yews  too  young,  and  young  yews  too  old :  for  the  latter 
he  would  aliow  two»  and  in  case  of  rich  soil  even  three,  lines  a  year  till  the 
phints  had  trunks  2  ft.  in  diameter,  when,  with  De  Gandolle,  he  would  allow 
one  iine  a  year.  So  much,  however,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soU  in 
wfaich  the  tree  grows,  that,  for  our  own  part,  we  can  place  but  very  little 
reliance  on  imy  data  of  this  kind. 

Biography  tf  celebrated  Yew  Trees,  We  shall  select  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable  of  theae,  arranging  them  according  to  their  celebrity,  and  com- 
mencing  with  those  of  England.  We  think  we  shall  be  justified  in  doing 
thisy  from  the  great  interest  which  attaches  to  the  yew  tree ;  not  only  in 
Britain,  bnt  throughout  Europe. 

ne  Yew  Tree»  al  FounUans  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  are  well  known.  This 
abbev  was  founded  in  1132,  by  Thurston,  Archbisbop  of  York,  for  certain 
monks,  who  separated  themsdves  from  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's, 
in  York,in  order  to  adopt  the  more  severe  discipline  of  St.  Bernard,  who  had 
just  then  founded  the  Cistertian  order  at  Clairvaux,  in  Champagne.  The 
history  of  Fountams  Abbey  is  minutely  related  by  Burton,  from  the  narra- 
tive  of  Hugh,  a  monk  of  Kirkstall,  which  is  said  to  be  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society  :  —  '*  At  Christmas,  the  archbbhop,  being  at 
Kpon,  assigned  to  the  monks  some  laod  in  the  patrimony  ot  St.  Peter, 
about  three  miles  west  of  that  place,  for  the  ereding  of  a  monastenr.  This 
spot  of  ground  had  never  been  mhabited,  unless  by  wild  beasts  ;  bemg  over- 
grown  with  wood  and  brambles,  lying  between  two  steep  hills  and  rocks, 
covered  with  wood  on  all  sides,  more  proper  for  a  retreat  for  wild  beasts 
than  the  human  species.  This  was  called  Skeldale ;  that  is,  the  vale  of  the 
Skell,  firom  a  rivulet  of  that  name  running  through  it  from  the  west  to  the 
eastward  part.  The  prior  of  St.  Mary's,  at  York,  was  chosen  abbot  by  the 
monks,  being  the  first  of  this  monastery  of  Fountains,  with  whom  they 
witbdrew  into  this  uncouth  desert,  without  any  house  to  shelter  them  in 
that  winter  season,  or  provisions  to  subsist  ,on,  but  entirely  depending  on 
Divine  Providence.  There  stood  a  large  elm  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  vale, 
on  the  lower  branches  of  which  they  put  some  thatch  and  straw ;  and  under 
that  they  lay,  ate,  and  prayed ;  the  bishop,  for  a  time,  supplying  them  with 
bread,  and  the  rivulet  witn  drink.  Part  of  the  day  some  spent  in  making 
wattles,  to  erect  a  little  oratory ;  whilst  others  cleared  some  ground  to  make 
a  little  garden.  But  it  is  supposed  that  they  soon  chan^ed  the  shelter  of 
their  elm  for  that  of  seven  yew  trees,  growing  on  the  dechvity  of  the  hill  on 
the  south  side  of  the  abbey,  all  standing  at  this  present  time  (1658),  except 
the  iaigest,  which  was  blown  down  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
They  are  of  extraordinary  size :  the  trunk  of  one  of  them  is  26  ft.  6  in.  in 
circumference  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  they  stand  so  near  each  other 
as  to  form  a  cover  almost  equal  to  a  thatched  roof.  Under  these  trees,  we 
are  told  by  tradition,  the  monks  resided  till  they  had  built  the  monastery.''' 
(Burton*g  M6ruut,fio\,  141.;  Strutfs  Sylmy  p.  118.  ;  and  SopwUhU  Foun- 
iamt  Abbey,  p*  i*)  'The  name  of  Fountains  Abbey  is  derived  by  some  from 
Fountaines,  m  Burgundy,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Bemard;  and  by  others  from 
the  word  tkell,  whicn,  signifying  a  fountain,  was  written  in  Latin,  by  the  monks> 
fiwtams^  and  thence  corrupted  into  the  present  name.  (Sop,,  I.  c.)  A  por- 
trait  of  one  of  these  celeorated  trees  is  given  by  Strutt,  from  which  our 
fig,  1984.  is  a  copy.  The  tree  is  upwards  of  50  ft.  high ;  and,  if  it  existed, 
and  was  a  large  tree,  previously  to  1132,  it  must,  in  1837,  be  upwards  of 
800  years  old. 

The  Buckland  Yew,    This  tree  (of  which  fig,  1985.  is  a  portrait)  is  situ* 


n  Buckland  churchyard,  about  a  mLle  from  Dover;  and,  according  (o 
an  account  given  of  it  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  is  of  great  antiquily  anii 
gingular  formation.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  tree  "vfaa 
ghattered  b;  lightning,  which,  at  the  saDie  time,  dcmolished  auo  the  steeple  of 
the  cburch,  cloae  to  which  it  stands.  To  thia  catastrophe,  no  doubt,  ia  to 
be  attributed,  in  a  grcat  meosure,  much  uf  the  rude  and  grotesque  appearance 
which  it  now  presents.  At  a  yard  froni  the  KTound,  the  but,  whicb  is 
bollow,  and,  on  oue  side,  extremely  tortuous  and  irreguW,  protruding  its 
'  knotted  langB,'  like  knees,  at  the  height  of  some  feet  (rom  the  sur&ce, 
meajurea  2itt.  in  circumference.  It  is  split  from  the  bottoin  into  two  por- 
tions;  one  of  which,  at  the  height  of  about  G  il,,  again  dividea  naturally  into 
two  parts ;  so  that  the  tree  cunsists  of  a  short  equal  but,  brsnching  out  into 
three  miun  arms;  the  whole  not  exceeding  in  hcight,  to  the  extreme  top  of 
the  branches,  more  than  about  25  ft.  or  30  fi.  Of  what  maj  be  rt^ded  aa 
the  OTigioal  trunk  and  arms  biit  little  now  reniaina  alive  :  two  considerabie 
portions,  however,  are  still  conspicuous  in  thc  state  of  dead  wood ;  vii.  one 
oD  the  inaer  part  of  the  northern  limb,  hollow,  ond  forming  a  sort  of  tunnel 
orchimneyi  the  othcr  on  the  wcstcm  limb,  more  solid,  and  exhibiting  the 
grain  ofthe  wood  slngularly  gnarled  and  contortcd.  These,  wliich  are  pro- 
Babfy  portions  of  the  oiiginal  trunk  and  arins,  are  partly  cncxfcd,  ns  it  were, 
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oti  tbe  outside  by  living  -wood  of  more  recent  growlh  (as  la  frequently 
aeen  to  be  the  caae  in  other  old  and  decajed  treea)  the  detid  |)artion« 
Eeeming  to  evince  a  disposition  to  Glough  out,  like  frBgments  of  canous 
bone  separiting  from  tbe  ne«h ;  but  they  are  kept  fixed  in  their  position  by  the 
bving  wood  lapping  over  as  it  does,  and  clasping  them  finnlj.  The  encas- 
ing  of  the  old  dead  vood  by  that  of  more  modem  fonnotion  ts  well  displsyed, 
also,  in  one  part  of  the  southem  limb  of  the  tree,  where  an  f^rture  occura, 
whicb  exposes  to  view  the  dead  wood  complctely  enveloped  and  embedded 
within  the  living,  The  trunk  is  decayed,  and  hollow  at  the  bottom  j  but 
from  nithin  the  shell  there  ariae  two  or  more  vigoroui  detacbed  portions,  of 
tmall  diameter,  which  soon  unite  witb  the  main  wood,  and  hin  up  to  a  con- 
siderahle  height,  lappmg  into  one  another,  and  twisting  and  interlacing  in  a 
very  striking  msDner,  so  aa  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  trunk  has  been 
ripped  opea,  aod  is  now  exposing  to  view  its  very  entrails.  Imagination, 
indeed,  might  readily  trace  a  fanciful  resemblance  between  this  vegetable  ruin, 
as  viewed  in  a  pHrticulBr  position,  and  some  anatoniical  pre»Hration  of  «n 
"       '     •■  -^   the  y-  .... 


il  trunk,  of  which  t 


5  displayed,  and  preserved   i 


TSe  TgtittTley  Yewt.  There  are  two  yew  tree«  in  the  churchyard  st  Queen- 
wood,  near  Tytherly,  in  Wiltshire,  which  are  above  500  years  old ;  the  targest 
>s  S6  fl.  higb  1  (Ueineter  of  the  trunk  3  fl.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  5U  h.  There 
i«,  in  tbe  ssme  wood,  an  avenue  414  yardslong,  consistingof  I62yew  trces, 
whidi  are  nipposed  to  be  ^xHit  SOO  years  olJ.  Thcy  average  30  tl.  higb, 
mth  trunks  about  8  fl.  in  diamcter  at  2  fl.  irom  the  ground ;  and  beada  about 
:tO  ft  in  diameter.  Anoth^  avenue  planted  aboiit  160  years  ago,  and  400 
jarda  long,  consista  of  120  trees,  averaging  about  24  (l.  high,  wiih  tninks 
■bout  S ft.  in  diameter.  The  widtb  ofboth  avenues  is  ratber  more than  30  tt. 
There  are  about  100  more  yew  trees  on  the  Tytherly  cstate,  but  they  ore  of 
siUBller  dimensions  than  thoae  already  noticed. 
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77ie  TH^nay  Yew.  ^  lo  the  churehyard  of  Tisbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  there 
is  now  standing,  and  in  fine  foliage,  although  the  trunk  is  quite  holiow,  an 
immense  yew  tree,  which  measures  37  fb.  in  drcumference,  and  the  limbs  are 
proportionably  larffe.  The  tree  b  entered  by  means  of  a  rustic  gate;  and 
seventeen  persons  lately  breakfasted  in  its  interior.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
planted,  many  generations  a£o,  by  the  Arundel  famOy."  (Lauder^s  GUpm,) 

The  Iffley  Yew  stands  in  Iffley  churchyard»  near  Oxford,  nearljr  opposite 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  church»  and  between  that  and  an  ancient  cross. 
This  tree  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  church,  which,  it  is  believedy  was 
built  previousl^  to  the  Korman  conquest.  The  dimensions  of  the  tree,  kindly 
taken  for  us  m  September,  1836,  by  Mr.  Baxter,  were  as  foUows : — Girt  of 
die  trunk,  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  20  ft.,  and  at  4  ft«  from  the  ground,  where 
the  branches  bcsgin,  17ft.  The  trunk  b  now  little  more  than  a  shell,  and 
there  is  an  openmg  on  the  east  side  of  the  tree  which  is  4  ft.  hish,  and  about 
4  ft.  in  width ;  the  cavity  within  is  7  ft.  long,  4ft.  wide,  and  4n.  high  in  the 
highest  part.  The  heiffht  of  the  tree  is  22  ft.;  and  there  are  about  20  principal 
branches,  all  of  whicn,  except  two,  are  in  a  very  vigorous  and  flourishmg 
state.  The  diameter  of  the  head  is  25  ft.  each  way.  A  very  good,  but  very 
small,  figure  of  this  tree  may  be  seen  in  the  south-west  view  of  Iffley  church, 
given  in  tbe  Menwriak  of  Oxfifrd^  No.  31.  It  is  also  seen  in  a  woodcut  of 
uie  north-east  view,  close  to  the  comer  of  the  chancel,  in  the  same  worL 

A  large  Yew  Hedge  m  the  Oxfbrd  Botanic  Garden,  which  was  rooted  up  in 
1834,  faiad  its  branches  crossing  each  other  in  various  directions,  and  so  com- 
pletely  inosculated,  that  after  the  hedge  was  cut  down,  they  were  formed, 
without  nailing,  into  the  backs  of  rustic  garden  chairs,  and  similar  artides ; 
several  of  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  botanit  garden. 

77ie  Ankerwyke  Yew,  near  Staines,  of  which  a  figure  is  g^ven  by  Stmtt,  is 
supposed  to  be  upwards  of  1000  years  old.  Henry  VIII.  was  said  to  have 
maae  it  his  piace  of  meeting  with  Anna  Boleyn,  while  she  was  living  at 
Staines ;  and  Magna  Charta  was  signed  within  sigjit  of  it,  on  the  island  in 
the  Thames  between  Runnymede  and  Ankerwyke.  The  girt  of  this  tree,  at 
3  ft.  fi^om  the  ground,  is  27  ft.  8  in. ;  and  at  8  ft.  it  is  32  ft.  5  in. ;  it  tben 
throws  out  five  prindpal  branches,  and  at  12  ft.  numerous  others,  wfaich  form 
a  magnificent  head,  49  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  69  ft.  in  diameter.  The  following 
lines  on  this  tree  are  quoted  by  Stmtt :  — 

'*  What  lOHiei  have  paat*d,  dnoe  fint  thls  anclent  jew, 
In  all  tbe  «trength  of  youthAil  beauty  grew ! 

•  •  •  «  • 

Here  too,  the  tyrant  Henry  felt  love*«  flame, 
And,  lighlng,  breatbed  hii  Anna  Boleyn*i  name. 
Beneath  the  ihriter  of  this  yew  tree*t  thade 
0     Itie  royal  lover  woo*d  the  iu.atarr*d  maid : 

And  yet  that  neek,  round  which  he  fimdly  hung, 
Tb  bear  the  thriUiog  aooentt  of  her  tongue ; 
Tbat  loTelT  breaat,  on  whlch  hia  bead  recUned, 
Form*d  to  iiaye  humaniied  hia  «nrage  mind ; 
Were  doom*d  to  bleed  beneath  the  tyrant*!  ited, 
Whoee  eelfisb  heart  oould  doat,  but  oould  not  feel.** 

TTie  ArUngton^  or  Hdrlington,  Yew  stands  in  the  churchyard  of  the  villaee 
of  that  name,  between  Brentford  and  Hounslow.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  large  size,  and  for  having  once  been  cbpped  into  the  regular  form  shown 
inji^.  1986.  This  engravin^  is  copied  from  a  print  of  the  tree,  as  it  appeared 
in  November,  1729 ;  and  this  print  is  accompanied  by  a  oopy  of  verses  by 
'*  Poet  John  Saxy,"  from  which  it  appears  tnat  it  must  at  tnat  time  have 
been  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.  in  heignt.  It  was  surrounded  at  the  bottom 
of  its  tmnk  by  a  wooden  seat,  above  which,  at  10  ft.  fix>m  the  ground,  was  a 
large  circular  canopy,  formed  by  the  tree  itself,  which  was,  according  to 
**  Poet  Saxy  '*  (who  was  clerk  of  the  parish),  — 

**  So  thick,  10  flne,  lo  ftill,  $o  wlde, 
A  troop  of  guardf  mlght  under  it  rlde'* 

Ten  feet  above  this  canopy  was  another,  of  much  smaller  dimensions ;  and 
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above  tbat  a  pTramid,  sbout  iO  h.  high,  aurmounted  b;  a  globe  10  ft.  high  i 
and  tbe  globe  was  crowned  by 

oek,  *ha  tipnl  to  crow  II, 
li  mlw,  aiid  ill  behiw  IL" 

Tbe  trec  ceased  to  be  clipped, 

we  are  infbnDed  b;  the  preaent 

clerk  of  tbe  parish,  obout  1780 

or   1790;   and  it  b  now   luf- 

fered   to  asauroe  its   natural 

■hape,  ai  ■hown  io  the  portrMt 

of  the  tree  in  our  laat  Voluine. 
T^  DarUy  Veu:     Thia  an- 

cieot  Iree  itanils  in  the  cburch- 

vard  of  Darley  in  the  Dale, 

Deitiyshire.      It   is   a  female, 

with  a  aolid  trunk,  forking,  at 

7ft.  aboTe    the  ground,  inio 

two    neBrly  upri^t    boughs, 

whidireacn  a  hagfatofabaut 

SSft. ;  but  ita  hend  bas  not  tbe 

breadth  or  luxuriance  of  the 

Oresford  Yew,  mentioned  be- 

low.    Its  circumference  at  the 

baaeiBSTft.;  atSft.^in.above 

tfae  KTOund,  87  fl.  7  in. ;  at  4  fl., 

31  ft.  8in.;  and  at  6fl.,  30ft. 

7iii.    At  4ft.  high  there  are 

eicretcaices  which  swell   the  J 

trunk  beyond  ita  nBtiiral  si 

but  the  mean  of  tbe  tbree  other 

s  gives  a  circumfcrence  of  28  tl.  4  in.,  and  a  diumeter  of  9  ft.  5  in., 
ng  fractional  parts.     The  mean  diametcr  of  the  tree  ia,  therefbre, 

1356  lines,  wbicb,accordingtoDe  Candolle'B  method  of  calculating  the  age  of 

treea,  would  alao  be  thenumber  of  ita  yeara. 

Tftf  Mamliilad  Yeui  (^fg.  1987.)  standa  in  the  churchyard  of  Mamhtlad,  a 

few  miles  north  of  Pontypool :  it  is  a  female ;  and,  8  ft.  6  in.  from  the  ground, 

where  the  trunk  haa  a  iair  medium  thickneas,  it  measures  29  ft.  4  in.  in  dr- 

fcfeDce.    At  about  4  ft.  high,  it  divides  inlo  nx  niMn  boughs,  one  of  whicb 

i«  quite  decayed.     The  trunk  is  hollow ;  snd,  on  the  north  side,  it  haa  an 

afteaiog  down  to  the  gmund,  which  iagraduallj  contracting  on  both  udn  bj 


aanufil  Jepodts  of  new  «ood     Witbin  th»  opening,  and  in  the  cenlre  of 
the  oripnd  tree,  ia  seen  another,  and  apparentty  detoched,  jew,  scvcral  feet 
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in  diaroeter,  covered  wlth  bark,  bdiI  in  b  gtate  of  Tigorous  growtb :  it  is,  in 
fact,  of  icseir  a  great  tree,  and  oTertops  the  old  one.  Oo  examinatioii,  how- 
ever,  it  is  foixad  to  be  united  behbd,  Hnd  also  at  some  diatance  rrom  the 
^ound,  by  two  great  contorted  annB,  one  on  each  nide,  to  the  inner  waJl  of 
its  decaying  parent;  being  ecurioua  example  of  nBtural  inarching,  and  having 
alt^^tfaer  a  very  striking  and  stngular  appearance. 

3»?  Llanlhewy  Vach  Vew.  This  tree,  a  male,  which  Ktands  in  the  church- 
yard  of  Llanthewy  Vach,  near  Caerleon,  measure»  30  ft.  4in.  in  circum- 
ference  at  3  (t.  from  the  graund ;  and,  like  the  last,  has  a  stunted  and  holiow 
trunk,  with  a  lateral  opening,  and  will  hold  five  or  uk  persong.  It  has  also 
■D  the  centre  a  still  more  remarkable  inner  trunk,  covered  with  bark,  guiif 
defached  and  distinct  from  the  old  tnink  below,  but  united  with  it  above  by  b 
great  brBnch  running  into,  or  more  probably  proceeding  from,  it. 

TAc  Grajbrd  i  ew  of  wh  chjfg  98e  s  a  po  ni  stands  he  sou  h 
east  comer  of  Q  esford  chu  cbjard    near  Wrexham     Denbghah   e      Thc 


cir  umference  of  e  tru 
of  divarication  of  the  n 
2i  ft.  {  from  ths  tnink  t 


k,  a  f  n  f  on  he  gr  und  (be  ng  at  he  po  n 
jn,  branches),  is  29  il.;  and  at  the  very  base,  it  is 
the  ezQvmity  of  the  branches,  on  the  sonth  side 
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<kci^  their  ^«tteat  eztoiiiiM),  h  it  36  ft. ;  ond  the  hekfat  of  the  trae 
k  52  ft.  "  ThiB  aoble  jew,"  Mr.  Bowman  obserTei,  "  Tibs  KTen  niain 
faraacfaM ;  >nd  mott  of  theee  diTide  agaiQ,  verj  ncar  tfae  truDk,  into  two  or 
three  -BHiailer  ones.  Tbe  tree,  ^rhich  u  a  male,  is  «ttU  fiiU  of  foliage,  and  of 
grent  beeutr,  bb  well  as  TeDerable  Ibr  its  lixe ;  and  it  abowR  no  Bymptoroi  of 
■Mtural  decaj.  (J.  B.S.     Juiy,  1636.) 

Tke  ¥itr»d  Ffiur,  or  Strada  Florida  Yewi,  are  mentiooed  bj  LlelatMl,  m 
p^owiag  in  s  cemetery  of  that  nanie  in  South  Wales.  There  were  originallj' 
38,  but  there  are  only  three  remaining,  under  one  of  which,  traditioD  nByi, 
die  WeU  poet,  BiTid  Ap  Gwfllim,  wm  buried. 

Id  ScDtland,  there  are  some  remarkeble  jew  treet. 

3kf  Lotidm  Tetti,  at  Loudoo  Caide  in  AjrBhire,  is  4S IL  high,  with  a  tniDk 
4ft.  6in.  in  diameterBt  ISft.  frotn  tbe  grouad,  anda  head  195  fl.  ia  circuin» 
ference.  Undcr  this  tree,  it  is  Baid,  Bruce  bestowed  tb«  ancient  caatle  BDd 
cntate  OB  tfae  Loudon  family;  BDd,  some  centuries  afterwards,  John  Earl  of 
LoudoD  signed  tbe  act  of  unioo  between  Engknd  and  Scotland.  Whea  the 
preteat  canle  was  built,  a  curve  was  made  ia  the  wall  to  avoid  injuring  tbe  yew 

The  CntsloK  Yen  stood  dose  by  CruitoD  Castle ;  aud  under  its  Bhsde  tradi> 
tioii  aaya  that  Queen  Blary  gave  ber  consent  to  mairy  Darnley,  to  p^petuate 
the  laeoiorT  of  wbicb,  ahe  had  the  figure  of  a  yew  tree  Btamped  on  her  coidb. 
3.  Haxwdl,  Esq.,  M.P.,  whose  residence  at  PoUoc  commands  a  view  at 
Craxtaa  Castle,  infbrms  us  that  thia  yew  ha«  been  dcBd  niBnyyeBrs;  but 
diK  bebaa  preaerTed  a  portion  of  its  trunk.  He  hBs  also  ayoung  tree,iw8ed 
fraa  k  by  layering,  which  he  intends  to  plant  od  the  site  «  the  old  one,  as 
KMD  a*  it  attain*  sufBcieot  size. 

TSc  DrybMrgi  Vevi  ■tBods  close  to  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh,  in  Roxburgh- 
diife,  BDd  ia  supposed  to  faave  been  planted  at  the  lime  the  abbey  wa* 
fimnded,  in  1)36.  Sir  William  Jardine informs  us  that  it  is  now  (1B37)  in 
|>crfect  healtli,  and  growing  a  few  inches  yearly  ;  and  that  the  tree,  from  its 
■tanding  auite  alooe,  has  ks  branches  spreBdiDg  od  erery  side,  so  as  to  form 
«ragolwnead  50ft.  in  diameter.  The  circumferaiee  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft. 
tom  the  ground,  is  onlj  18  fl. 

Tie  ForHmgai  Yete  (Jlg.  1969.)  standa  in  the  churcfamrd  of  Fortingal,  or 
the  Fort  of  the  Strangers,  so  called  ftom  its  being  in  tne  Tidnity  of «  smaU 


RonaD  caoip,  lying  in  tfae  wild  romantic  dittrict  at  tfae  entnmce  to  Olen 
Lyoa,  in  Pwthiuiire.  Its  i^  is  unknown,  but  it  has  long  been  b  mere  sbell, 
lonniog  an  arch,  through  whicb  tbe  funeral  procestions  of  tbefaighlander* 
wa«  ■ccuBtomed  to  pats.  It  was  first  described  in  che  Pkilotophicai  Trant- 
«r<i«iii  (fiA,  Uk.),  ia  1769,  by  tbe  Hooourable  Ddnet  BarringtoD,  whg  linmd 
6  T 
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tt  58  ft.  m  drciimfetence ;  and»  some  vears  afterwards,  b^  Mr.  Peananty  whea 
the  circumference  had  mcreased  to  56  ft.  6  in.  Dr.  Neill  visited  the  tree  in  July» 
1833;  and  a  notice  of  it  by  him  will  be  found  in  the  EduUmrgh  PkUo* 
topkical  Joumai  for  that  year,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract ; 
premising  that,  when  Daines  Barrington  measured  the  tree,  he  found  one  aide 
of  the  trunk  a  mere  sbeli  of  bark»  all  the  interior  having  decayed.-  "  Con* 
aiderable  spoliationt,*'  Dr.  Neill  observes,  ^  have  evidently  been  committed 
on  the  tree  aince  1769;  iaiige  arms  have  been  removed,  and  masses  of  the 
trunk  itself  carried  off  by  the  country  people,  with  the  view  of  forming  quecks^ 
or  drinkinfi^ups»  and  other  retics,  which  visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  pur* 
chasing.  What  stili  exists  of  the  trunk  now  (1833)  presents  the  appearanoe 
of  a  semicircuiar  wall,  ezclusive  of  che  remains  of  some  decayed  portions  of 
ity  which  scarcely  rise  above  the  ground.  Great  quantides  of  new  spray  have 
issued  from  tbe  firmer  parts  of  the  bark,  and  a  few  young  branches  sprin^  up* 
wards  to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  30  ft.  The  side  of  the  trunk  now  existing 
gives  a  diameter  of  more  than  15  ft.,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
circumference  of  the  bole,  when  entire,  should  have  exceeded  50  ft.  Happiiy, 
fuither  depredations  have  been  prevented  by  means  of  an  iron  rail,  which  now 
surrounds  the  sacred  spot ;  and  this  venerable  yew,  wfaich,  in  all  probability, 
was  a  flourishing  tree  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chrisdan  era,  may  yet 
survive  for  centuries  to  come." 

Tbe  Loch  Lamond  Yew.  According  to  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  a  vew  in 
the  Islaad  of  Inch  Lonach,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  Yew  Tree  Isiand, 
in  Loch  Lomond,  measured  on  the  3d  of  August,  1770,  was  lOft.  7in«  in 
circumference.  Tliis  tree  was  about  40  ft.  hiffh ;  but  another  tree,  whieh  was 
the  larj^t  in  the  island,  though  not  so  tall,  measured  13ft.  in  girt.  It  is 
uncertam  whether  these  trees  were  sacrificed  among  the  300  yew  trees  which 
were  cut  on  this  spot.  There  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  hdrd  of  deer  in  the 
Yew  Tree  Island,  which  has  prevented  young  trees  ftom  nsing  from  the  seed; 
but  many  of  those  which  liave  bc^n  to  decay  have  sent  up  shoots  fix>m 
their  roots,  close  to  the  old  trunk.  After  a  time,  a  numl>er  of  these  shoots 
coalesce,  and  form  at  last  a  complete  new  trunk,  at  the  side  of  which  the  old 
one  continues  to  decay.  In  this  way  the  tree  comes  to  be  regenerated  fix>m 
theroot.  t 

Tke  Bemera  Tew,  According  to  the  same  authority,  in  the  Island  of 
Bemera,  adjacent  to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  the  late  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  cut 
down  a  yew  of  vast  size.  Its  precise  dimensions  were  not  preservect,  but  the 
timber  of  it  deeply  loaded  a  highland  6-oared  boat,  aad  was  suffident  to  form 
a  large  elegant  staircase  in  me  house  of  Lochnell,  which  was  afterwarda 
destroyed  raen  the  house  was  bumed  down.  (Lau<L  Gilp,) 

Tbe  OrvmUm  Yew,  One  of  the  most  beautifiil  yew  trees  in  Sootland  u 
that  growing  in  the  garden  at  Ormiston  Hall,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
in  Haddingtonshire.  It  throws  out  its  vast  iimbs  horizontally  in  all  directions, 
supportine  a  brge  and  luxuriant  liead,  which  now  (1834)  covers  an  area  of 
grouad  of  58  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  most  impenetrable  shade.  Above  the 
roots  it  measures  12  ft.  9in.  in  girt;  at  3  ft.  up,  it  measures  13ft.  6in.;  at 
4  ft«  up,  it  measures  14  ft.  9  in. ;  and  at  5  ft.  up,  it  measures  17  ft.  8  in«  U  is 
in  fiill  health  and  vigour.  (/&«/.,  i.  p.  279.) 

In  Ireland,  the  yew  tree,  as  ahready  observed,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
to  be  found  any  where  now  in  a  wild  state;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  106., 
tranks  of  very  laree  yew  trees  have  occasionally  been  du^  out  of  bogs. 

Tke  Muerust  Aobey  Yew  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  cloistered  court,  now  in 
ruins,  and  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  abbey.  As  the  abbey  was  in  ex- 
istence,  and  cetebrated  as  a  sanctuary,  in  the  year  1 180,  the  tree  must  be  up- 
wards  of  700  years  old.  Arthur  Young  saw  it  about  1780,«nd  states  it  to  be, 
without  exception,  the  most  prodigious  yew  tree  he  ever  beheld.  Its  trunk,  he 
says,  is  2  ft.  in  diaraeter  at  14  ft.  hij^h,  whence  a  vast  head  of  branches  ejpreads 
on  every  side,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  canopy  to  the  whole  space.  (Tour  m 
Ireiaad,  1780,  i.  p.  443.)    Peraval  Hunter  mforms  us  (wridng  in  1836)  that 
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the  tree  stands  quite  mct;  that  the  tnrnk  is  destitute  of  branchea  for  some 
way  up;  and  that  the  head  still  continues  to  grow. 

^  Tetot  remarkable  Jor  tame  Singularity  t»  their  Form,  Mode  of  Growth,  or 
Skuatkm,  The  yew  being  one  of  the  trees  most  frcMmently  subjected  to  the 
sheara  in  former  times,  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  clipped  into  artificial 
fonns ;  but  those  singidarities  of  form  which  we  intend  to  nodce  here  will 
be  chiefiy  snch  as  have  arisen  from  fortuitous  circumstances.  The  most  re- 
markable  clipped  yew  tree  that  we  recollect,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don,  18  one  in  the  churchyard  at  Hounslow ;  the  sides  of  which  are  formed 
into  square  plinths  and  cylindersy  and  the  topinto  acock.  There  is  asimilar 
tree  in  the  churchyard  at  Beaconsfield.  The  clipped  tree  at  Harlington  (no- 
ticed  in  p.  2077.),  which  must  haye  been  one  of  tne  grandest  things  of  its  kmd 
of  the  dme,  is,  as  ahready  observed,  no  longer  subjected  to  the  shears. 

2%«  Cntm  Castle  Yew  Tree  ^  grows  on  a  small  mound  of  earth,  4  ft. 
abore  the  level  of  the  surroundin^  sur&ce.  Its  branches  were  formerly 
sopported  by  32  brick  pillars,  6ft.  high ;  but  these  were  removed  about  three 
vearB  ago,  and  it  b  now  supported  by  16  oak  posts  with  their  bark  on,  which 
look  more  in  character  witn  the  tree.  Its  height  is  18  ft.  6  in. ;  the  trunk  is 
9  ft.  3  in.  in  girt  at  1  ft.  6  in.  from  the  ground;  and  the  space  covered  by  the 
branches  is  70  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  Its  branches  are  so  intmvoven  and 
pUitted  together  through  each  other»  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  traoe  any 
one.of  them  fi^m  the  trunk  to  its  extremity.  This,  indeed,  is  the  cause  of 
the  very  remarkable  appearance  of  the  tree :  but  at  what  time,  or  by  whose 
hands,  this  hd>our  was  performed,  is  unknown.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  be 
tfaree  or  four  centuries  old,  and  has  rather  the  appearance  of  being  on  the 
dedine.  It  was  highly  valued  by  the  late  Earl  or  Eme,  who  frequently  em- 
ployed  men  to  clean  the  moss  from  its  branches.  It  is  a  female  plant,  and 
beara  annually  abundance  of  fiidt.  This  singular  tree  is  surroundea  by  a  yew 
hedge,  which  is  kept  neatly  ciipped. —  W.  Henderton^  Crum  Cattle,  March. 
1836." 

Tke  Porthury  Tewt,  In  the  churchyard  of  Portbury,  near  Bnstol,  are  two 
very  lofty  yews,  much  longer  in  the  bole  than  usuaL  One  of  these,  in  Au- 
goat»  1836,  had  a  small  branch  firom  the  base  of  a  bough,  which  had  shot 
downwards  into  the  decayed  top  of  the  trunk ;  and  which,  on  being  puiled 
upy  proved  to  be  a  perfect  root,  upwards  of  3  ft.  in  length.  This  singular 
circumstance  will  explain  the  oriffin  of  the  inner  trunks  of  yew  trees,  as  ex- 
emplified  in  that  of  Mamhilad,  aiready  described,  p.  2077.  When  the  top  of 
the  trunk  becomes  cracked  by  the  action  of  storms  upon  the  boughs^  the  rain 
finds  access,  and,  in  time,  causes  decay ;  and  the  dead  leaves  and  dung  of 
bats  and  birds,  &c.,  falling  in,  corobine  with  the  rotten  wood  to  form  a  soft 
rich  monld,  into  which  a  bud  shooting  out  fi^om  a  neighbouring  part  (if  not 
actoaUy  covered  by  the  mould)  is  naturally  drawn  by  Uie  moisture  and  sur- 
roonding  shade,  and  transformed  into  a  root.  As  the  fissure  widened  and 
deepened,  by  the  slow  but  sure  process  of  decay,  this  root  wonld  descend 
and  thicken,  tfll  it  ultimately  fixed  itself  in  the  soil  below.  After  a  lapse  of, 
perfaaps,  sevoral  centuries,  decay,  gradually  advancing,  would  at  last  reach  the 
circumference  of  the  trunk,  ana  produce  a  rift  on  one  side :  through  this  the 
rotten  mould  would  fall  out»  gradually  expodng  the  root  it  had  conducted 
downwards ;  and  the  combin^  influence  of  liffht  and  air,  acting  upon  its 
juicea,  would  cause  it  to  deposit  annual  layers  of  true  wood,  and  to  be  oovered 
with  a  true  bark.  Meanwhile  it  would  have  shot  up  a  stem  near  its  point  of 
nnion,  and  have  formed  for  itaeif  an  independent  head  and  branches.  All  this 
is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  known  laws  of  vegetable  physiolo^ ;  and  some 
tuhikr  process  has  produced  the  peculiarities  already  described  m  the  Mamhi- 
hd  and  Llanthewy  Vach  yews.  In  the  Portbury  tree,  the  same  process  is 
sbown  in  its  earlier  stage ;  and  these  examples  make  it  probable  that,  under 
fiivourable  circumstances,  the  yew  has  the  power  of  thus  perpetuating  itself. 
If  to,  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  new  claim  to  be  considered  the  emblem  of  im- 
mortalitv.    There  is  no  doubt  that,  barring  accidents,  the  inner  trunks  of  th^ 
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two  old  yew  trees  at  Blarahilad  and  Uanthewy  Vach  wiU  suiTiTe  as  indepen- 
dent  trees  wben,  centuries  bence,  the  surrounding  walls  of  their  original  boles 
ihall  bave  completdy  disappeared ;  and,  ahould  no  record  of  their  true  bistory 
cxitit,  an  obaerrer  then  will  be  quite  unconscioua  that  they  are  but  portibns 
of  some  former  trees,  the  germ  of  which  existed,  perhaps,  3000  years  ago ; 
for  the  Utteral  scar^  which  would  for  a  while  mark  tne  pomt  of  union,  would, 
in  time.  be  dosed  up  and  buried  beneath  new  deposits.  (Abridged  (rom  Mag* 
Nai,  Hitt,^  ToL  L  new  seriea,  p.  90.) 

T^  Ribbe^brd  Yew  stands  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  near  Bewdley,  in 
Woroestershire.  This  yew  grows  out  of  a  holiow  poUard  oak,  the  circum- 
ference  of  the  tnink  ofwhich,  at  the  ground,  is  17(1.,  and  its  heigfat  20(1. 
In  this  hoilow  cylinder  the  yew  has  not  only  establisbed  itself,  but  grown  to 
such  a  siie  as  completely  to  fiU  up  the  cavity;  and  it  wiil  doubtless,  in  a  few 
years,  increase  to  such  a  size  as  to  burst  asunder  the  oaken  shell  which  now 
encloaes  it,  and  ultimately  to  stand  alone,  as  if  it  had  sprung  up  from  tbe 
ground.  At  i^resent,  both  the  oak  and  the  yew  have  numerous  spreading 
branches,  wtuch  make  a  fine  appearance ;  the  dark  green  foUage  of  the  yew 
**  towering  above  the  boughs  ot  its  aged  companion."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  seed  of  the  yew  was  deposited  in  the  deca)[ing  crown  of  the  poliard, 
and  that  its  roots  graduaUy  penetrated  downwards  tiU  at  last  they  reacned  the 
aoU.  {I%e  Anafytt^  vol.  L  jp.  81.) 

The  GlendaUmgh  Yew^  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  was  an  immense  tree, 
and  ahaded  from  the  sun  and  the  storm,  not  only  the  ruins  of  a  small  church 
under  it,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  churchyard.  Hayes  was  informed,  on 
undoubted  authority,  that  on  one  hot  summer*8  day,  when  this  tree  was  in  its 
fuU  beauty,  the  agent  for  the  bishop  to  whom  the  church  belonged  had  all  its 
principal  limbs  and  branchea  cut  off  close  by  the  trunk  and  sold.  About  40 
years  afterwards,  when  Hayes  saw  it,  the  trunk  was  decaying  at  the  heart, 
and  a  hoUy  was  growing  up  through  one  of  the  fissures.  (Treat,  on  Plant,, 
p.  144.) 

Tke  WestfeUon  Yew  (JSg.  1900.)  stands  in  the  grounds  of  J.  F.  M.  Do- 
vaston,  Esq.,  at  Westfelton,  near  Shrewsbury;  and  the  fbUowing  account 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  that  gentleman :  —  **  About  60  years  ago,  my  father, 
John  Dovaston,  a  man  without  education,  but  of  unwearied  industry  and 
ingenuity,  had  with  his  own  hands  sunk  a  well,  and  constructed  and  placed 
a  pump  m  it;  and,  the  soU  being  lisht  and  sandy,  it  continually  feU  in:  he 
secured  it  with  wooden  boards ;  Uit,  foreseeing  their  speedy  decay,  he  planted 
near  to  the  well  a  yew  tree,  which  he  bought  of  a  cobbler  K>r  sixpence ; 
rightly  judging  that  the  fibrous  and  matting  tendency  of  the  yew  roota 
would  hold  up  the  soiL  They  did  so ;  and,  independently  of  its  utiUty,  the 
yew  grew  into  a  tree  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  striking  beauty ;  spr^uUng 
horizontaUy  aU  round  to  tbe  diameter  of  (now,  1836)  56  ft.,  with  a  single 
aspiring  leader  to  a  great  beight;  eacb  branch  m  every  direction  dangling  in 
tressv  verdure  downwards,  the  lower  ones  to  the  very  g^und,  pendulous  and 
playnil  as  the  most  gracefiil  birch  or  we^ing  wiUow ;  and  visibly  obedient  to 
the  feeblest  breath  of  summer  air.  Its  loU^^  is  admirably  adapted  for  r&- 
t^ti^  the  dew  drops  ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  makes  a  splendid  appearance 
at  Bunrise.  Though  a  male  tree,  it  has  one  entire  branch  self-productive, 
and  exuberantly  profiise  in  female  berries,  fuU,  red,  rich,  and  lusaous ;  from 
which  I  bave  raiaed  several  plants,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  inherit  some  of 
the  beauty  of  their  parent.  The  circumference  of  the  tree  now,  at  5  ft.  from 
the  ground,  is  5  ft.  1  in. ;  and  it  is  in  a  growinf  state,  quite  healthy  and 
vigorous.  The  drawing  which  accompanies  tbis  (see  J!g.  1990.)  was  made 
by  one  of  the  ingenious  chUdren  of  my  firiend  Bowman.  —  J,  F,  M,  D, 
WeatfoUon,  Jufy,  1836." 

Poetical  and  Ugendartj  AUutions,  The  yew  has  afforded  numerous  images 
to  the  poets,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Crete  as  being  "dreadful  with  tlie  bended  yew,"  to  the  poets  of  the 
present  day.    Vii^  notices  the  elasticity  of  the  yew  in  the  Encid :  — 


taxa^cia.     rA'xt;s. 


In  the  Georgici,  the  yew  U  frequently  nientioDed ;  and  iJioae  who  keep  bees 
■re  cautioaetl  not  to  place  their  hives  neir  yew  treea. 

Among  tbe  old  Engliih  poets,  the  yew  ia  freijuentiy  mentjoned;  aud,  m 
•n  exHinple,  we  may  copy  the  following  linet  fioin  Herrick,  a»  quoted  by  ont 
of  the  most  elesant  poetesses  of  the  prcsent  dsy,  Miss  Twamley.  Herrick 
thiu  addresses  the  cypreaa  and  the  yew ;  — 


■■"""k;: 


HivikAatSTCiu.srftlenU  hriH."        (Sh  llgiMwyMfm,  Ae.) 
Sbskipeare  mentious  the  yew  aa  being  used  for  bowr : — 

Or  dou^B  biul  >ew  laianil  Uiy  •Ute'' 
Ue   also   alludes  tA   ita   being   employed   in   fiinerals :  — "  My   shroud  of 
white,  ituck  all  witb  yew."    Many  other  poets  Hllude  to  its  conneiion  wtth 
idcM  of  death.     Biair  saya,  addreasing  hiraself  Co  IhegraTe:  — 


m  ll|h[-hHM  (hMU,  ■nd  TliLoaar;  1^4«, 
Mtta  iha  wu  uld  mscn  (k  IkiH  RpDrtil, 


EinipKUed  thick,  petfom  tbrir  e 
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Gray'8  Unes  are  well  known : — 

*'  BeMatb  tfaoae  niggcd  dmi,  thst  yew  tree*t  thide, 
Where  heevei  the  turf  in  meny  e  mould*rlng  heep, 

Each  in  hla  murrow  cdl  fecurely  Uid, 
The  nide  focefiithen  oftbe  hjunlet  ileepk**     Etegg  im  a  Omiiry  Ckmrck§ar4. 

Swift  makes  Baucis  and  Philemon  be  turned  to  yews :  — 

**  Detcrfpttoa  would  but  tire  mj  Mwe : 
In  short  they  both  were  tumed  to  jrewt. 
Old  Ooodman  Dobson  of  the  Oreen 
Remembert  he  the  treet  haa  seen. 
On  Sundayt,  after  evening  prajer, 
He  gathen  all  the  pariflh  tbere ; 
Pointt  out  tbe  place  of  either  yew 
Here  Baucia,  tbere  Phileroon  grew. 
TUl  once  tbe  pencAi  of  our  town, 
To  mend  hi>  barn,  cut  Baucia  down  ; 
At  which  *t  i>  hard  to  be  bellered 
How  mucb  the  other  tree  wa»  grieved,    ■ 
*Oraw  fcnibbedfdied  a  top,  wa«  ttunteo ; 
So  tbe  next  peraon  atubbM  and  bumt  it** 

Numerous  other  passaffes  raight  be  ^uoted,  but  we  shall  confine  our- 
selyes  to  two,  one  of  which  is  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  other  from 
Wordsworth :  — 

**  Bttthere  *twlxt  rock  and  rlTergrew 
A  diamal  grove  of  aable  yew, 
Wlth  whoM  sad  tinte  were  minglcd  «een 
The  blighted  flr't  Mpulcbral  green : 
Seem'd  that  the  treea  their  tbadowt  caat 
The  eartb  ihat  nouriih*d  them  to  bbut, 
For  nerer  knew  tbat  twarthy  grore 
The  yerdant  hue  that  fhiriet  loTe ; 
Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  flowcr, 
Aroae  wlthin  its  baleftil  bower : 
Tbe  ditfk  and  table  earth  reoelTet 
Itt  only  carpet  ftom  the  leavet, 
Tbat,  mnn  the  withering  brancbet  catt. 
Beitrew*d  the  ground  witb  every  Uait.*^  Rokt^^  oantOL  II. 

**  Hiere  it  a  yew  tree,  pride  of  LOTton  vale, 
Which  to  thia  day  ttanda  aingle  in  tbe  mldat 
Of  Ite  own  darkneat,  at  it  ttood  of  yore, 
Not  loUi  to  Airaiab  weepont  in  the  handa 
Of  Umftaville  or  Percy,,ere  they  marcb'd    ^ 
To  Scot]and*a  heatha,  or  thoae  that  croaa*d  the  «ea, 
And  drew  tb^  aounding  bowt  at  Aginoourt ; 
Perbapa  at  earlier  Creaty,  or  Poietiera. 
Of  vaat  clrcumference  and  gloom  profbund, 
Thlaaolitarytree!    A  living  thlng, 
Pruduoed  too  alowly  ever  to  decay ; 
Of  form  and  ane^  too  nmgnifloent 
To  be  dettroy*d.    But  worthier  atili  of  note 
Are  thoie  f^atemal  four  of  Borrowdaleb 
Joln*d  in  one  aolemn  and  capacloua  grove  i, 
Huge  tnmka !  and  each  paiticular  trunk  •  growth 
Of  intCTtwiated  fibrea  terpentipe, 
UpooUing,  and  Immediately  oonvbhred  t 
Nor  uninn>rm*d  by  phantaay,  aad  lookt 
That  tbreaten  the  profane ;  a  piUar'd  ahade, 
Upon  whoae  graaalett  floor  of  red  brown  hue, 
By  tbeddinga  firom  tbe  pinlng  umbrage  ttnged 
Perennially ; — beneatb  wboae  table  roof 
Of  boMgha,  a«  If  for  iiBttal  purpote,  deck*d 
Wlth  unr^ofcing  berriea,  ghoatty  «bapei 

lCay  meet  at  noonttde, 

there  to  oelArate, 
At  In  a  natunri  temple,  icatter^d  o'er 
With  altart  undi«tuit>*d  of  mo««y  atone^ 
United  wonhipL** 

Tbere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  mythological  le^d  connected  with  the 
yew.  In  Lempriere  s  Classical  X>ictwnary,  it  is  said  tbat  Smilax  was  meta- 
morphosed  into  a  yew ;  but  Orid  simply  says  that  she,  and  her  lover  Crocus, 
were  changed  into  two  flowers :  — 

**  Et  Crocon  in  parroa  venum  cum  Smllace  florea 
Prtttereo ;  dukHqae  anhnoa  novitate  teneboi*'        MeL,  lib.  iv.  hb.  Vk 

Probably  the  mistake  arose  from  Dioscorides,  and  sooie  of  the  other 
ancient  botanists,  having  called  the  yew  Smilax.    Cambden  relates  a  legend 
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of  a  priest  in  YorksMrey  who,  haviiig  murdered  a  virgin  who  reiuBed  to  ibten 
to.  luB  addreesee,  cut  off  her  head,  and  hid  it  in  a  yew  tree.  The  tree  from 
thenceforth  b^une  holy,  and  people  made  ptlgrimages  to  visit  it,  plucking 
and  bearing  away  branches  of  it,  beiieving  that  the  smali  veins  and  filaments, 
reflembling  hairs,  which  they  found  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  Iree, 
were  the  hairs  of  the  virgin.  Hence,  the  name  of  tfae  village»  which  was  then 
called  Houton,  waa  changed  to  Hali&Xy  which  signifies  holy  hair;  and  the 
wealth  brought  by  the  pilg^ms  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  build  on  its  site 
the  now  fiunou3  town  ot  that  name. 

Propertki  and  Uset.  In  a  wiid  state,  the  ^ew  affbrda  food  to  birds  b^  its 
berries ;  and  an  excellent  shelter  to  them  durmg  severe  weather,  and  at  night» 
by  its  dense  evergreen  fbliage,  but  no  insects  uve  on  it.  By  man,  the  tree 
nas  been  applied  to  various  uses,  both  in  a  living  state,  and  when  felled  and 
employed  as  timber.  The  wood  is  hard,  coropact,  of  a  fine  and  close  grain» 
flezible,  dasticy  splitttng  readily,  and  incorruptible.  It  is  of  a  fine  orange 
red,  or  deep  brown ;  and  the  sap  wood,  whicn  does  not  extend  to  a  great 
depth,  is  wnite,  and  also  very  hard.  'Where  the  two  woods  ioin,  there  are 
geneiaUy  difibrent  shadee  of  red,  brown,  and  white :  both  woods  are  susca>ti* 
bie  of  a  very  high  polish.  Varennes  de  Fenilles  states  that  the  wood,  betore 
it  has  been  seasoned,  when  cut  into  thin  veneers,  and  immersed  some  months 
in  pond  water,  will  take  a  purple  violet  colour;  probably  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence  of  aikali  in  the  water.  According  to  this  author,  the  wood  of  the  yew 
weighsy  when  greea,  80  Ib.  9  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  61  Ib.  7  oz. 
It  requires  a  longer  time  to  become  perfectly  dry  than  any  other  wood  what- 
ever;  and  it  slmnks  so  litde  in  drying,  as  not  to  lose  above  -j^  part  of 
its  bulk.  The  fineness  of  its  grain  is  owing  to  the  thinness  of  ita  annual 
layersy  280  of  these  being  sometimes  found  in  a  piece  not  more  than  20  in. 
in  diameter.  It  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  finest  European  wood  for 
cabinet-^nakin^  purposes.  Tables  made  of  yew,  when  the  grain  is  fine,  ac- 
oording  to  Gilpm,  are  more  beautiful  than  tables  of  mahogany;  and  the 
oolour  of  its  root  is  said  to  vie  with  the  ancient  citron.  It  is  generally  em« 
ployed  in  the  form  of  veneers,  and  for  inlaid  work ;  it  is  also  used  by  the 
tumery  aad  made  into  vases,  snufi^boxes,  rausical  instruments,  and  a  great^ 
variety  of  similair  artides.  Both  the  root  and  trunk  fiimisb»  at  their  rami» 
ficationsy  dieces  of  wood  beautiiiilly  veined  and  marbledy  which  are  highly 
prized.  The  sap  wood,  though  of  as  pure  a  wliite  as  the  wood  of  the  hoU;jr» 
la  easily  dyed  ot  a  jet  black,  when  it  has  the  appearance  of  ebony.  Where  it 
ia  found  in  sufiEdent  quantities  to  be  employed  for  works  under  ground,  such 
as  water-pipeSy  pumps,  piles,  &c.,  the  yew  will  last  longer  than  any  other 
wood.  "  Where  your  paling  is  most  exposed  dther  to  wind  or  springSy" 
says  Gflpin,  '*  strengthen  it  with  a  post  of  old  yew.  That  hard^  veteran  fears 
ndther  storms  above,  nor  damps  below.  It  is  a  common  saymg  among  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Forest,  that  a  post  of  yew  will  outlast  a  post  of  iron.'^ 
Evdyn  mentions  the  yew  treea  at  Box  HiU  as  both  numerous  and  ki^e^ 
SfttfshaU,  writing  in  1796,  says  that  a  few  of  these  trees  whidi  remained 
had  then  "  latdy  been  taken  down,  and  the  timber  of  such  as  were  sound  waa 
aold  to  the  cabinet-makers»  at  very  high  prices,  for  inlaving:  one  tree  in  par- 
ticular  was  valued  at  lOOA,  and  hdf  of  it  waa  actually  sold  for  50/.  The 
least  vduable  were  cut  up  into  gate-posts,  which  are  expected  to  last  for 
ages :  even  stakes  made firom  the  topsof  yew  have  been  known  to  stand  for 
a  number  of  years."  (PUmt,  and  Rur.  Ortu^  iL  p.  396.)  In  France,  the 
yew  is  found  to  make  the  strongest  of  aU  wooden  axletrees.  The  branches 
fiimiah  stakes  and  hoops  of  great  durability;  and  tbe  voung  shoots  may  be 
emplo^ed  as  ties,  or  woven  into  basketa»  whidi»  thou^  heavicar  than  thoae  of 
tiie  wiUow,  wiU  be  of  many  times  Uieip  stren^  and  duration.  Boutcher 
mentions  one  of  the  uses  to  which  the  wood  is  appUcable»  which  ought  to 
render  it  even  more  in  demand  by  the  cabinet^naiker  than  it  now  is;  viz.« 
that  **  the  wooden  parts  of  a  bed  made  of  yew  wUI  most  certainly  not  be 
approached  by  bugs.    Thia  ia  a  tmth»"  he  adds,  *'confirmed  to  me  by  the 
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cxperienoe  of  trees  i  hkd  cut  down,  and  uaed  mfself  in  tkal  way.'*  He  adde 
tmt  this  very  material  quality  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writo^  ao  fiur  ae  be 
koows.  I 

MamdKture  ^  Boiwu  The  prineipal  uae  for  whicb  the  yew-wma  cnltivated, 
before  tbe  iotroduction  of  gunpowder,  was  for  making  bows,  which  were  fbr 
many  centuries  the  principal  weapons  of  the  English.  Bows  are  mentioned 
in  Holy  Writ;  and  according  to  the  poem  of  Aixhery  Eemedy  poblisbed  in 
1676,  — 

**  T  WM  with  « thaft  tb«t  Lameeh  nHndtrad  Oiib.'' 

Tbe  bows  mentioned  in  Scripture,  howevery  appear  to  bave  been  composed  of 
metal ;  and  many  of  those  of  the  ancients  were  made  of  two  goat'8  homa 
joined  tOKether  with  a  piece  of  wood  for  the  handle.  Tbe  first  account  we 
meet  witn  of  yew  bows  is  in  Homer ;  Virgil  aiso  speaks  of  *'  bows  of  the 
tough  yew."  In  EngHsh  history,  bows  are  not  roentioned  tiU  tbe  time  of 
the  Saxons ;  when  yew  bows,  the  height  of  a  man,  were  brought  over  by 
Vortigem,  and  soon  became  general;  till,  according  to  one  of  tbe  versifiera 
of  the  15th  century,  theenemies  of  the  English  in  every  country,— 


-**  By  dMfU  firam  bowt  «f  bendinf  yew. 


In  itieaiiM  of  CfiBMn  goic  paid  N«t«iie*»  due.* 

SaoTTBEBi.  and  Dubfbt*b  Arckent  Bnin^^ 

The  battle  of  Agincoort,  and  those  of  Cressy  and  PoictierBy  were  chieflj 
gained  by  the  skill  of  the  Engtish  with  tke  bow ;  and  it  was  the  principol 
weapon  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Thcre  is  also  aa  edict  of 
Edward  IV.,  relating  to  the  use  of  tbe  lone  bow  bv  the  Irish.  Prince  Arthor 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.,  and  after  him  Henry  VIIL,  held  sports  of  archery 
at  AGle  End ;  when  there  was  created,  in  jest,  a  didLe  of  Shoreditch,  and  two 
narquesses  of  Clerkenwell  and  Islin^on,  and  an  eari  of  Pancras.  The  duke 
of  Snoreditch  was  the  best  archer  m  the  king^s  guard ;  aml  the  ochera  the 
nezt  best.  These  dignitaries  played  thdur  parts  Eke  the  king  and  queew  oa 
Twelfth  Night ;  and  a  fiill  detaii  of  the  ceremonies  will  be  found  in  Wood'a 
BmDmcaC^  Glory^  p.  4L  Hesry  VIII.  afterwards  passed  seversl  staitntes  in 
fitvour  of  archery,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  patron ;  and  in  his  reign  **  Biaster 
t!b^e''  published  the  transbtion  of  a  work  from  the  Greek  on  the  subject. 
In  1544,  Roger  Ascham  pubtished  his  Toxopkilett  a  work  rc»>lele  vrith  the 
quaint  leamine  and  involved  sentences  of  tbe  time.  After  thus  employing 
two  thirds  of  nis  book,  at  last  he  begms  to  give  directions,  as  he  says,  "in 
good  sadnesse,"  for  cfaooeing  a  bow,  and  practising  the  art.  He  first  states 
the  instruments  reqoired ;  viz.,  the  bracer,  shooting  gloves,  thong,  bow,  and 
shaft.  The  bracer  was  to  save  tbe  arm  of  the  bowman  ^  from  the  strype  c^ 
strynfle,and  his  doublet  from  wearyng ;"  and  also  that  "the  stryngeglydvnge 
sharpTey  and  auickleye  off  the  bracer,  may  make  the  sharper  shooce.  For  it 
the  strynge  shoald  lyte  upon  the  bare  sleve,  tbe  strengtbe  of  the  shoote 
should  stoppe  and  dye  tbere."  {The  Sckoie  cf  Skootyng^  9d  booke^  p.  3., 
edit.  1544.)  The  shoodnff  g^ve  was  to  save  the  ^  manne's  fyngers  from 
hurtynge"  when  he  drew  the  string,  and  it  had  a  purse  attached  to  pot  some 
fine  hnen  and  some  wax  in.  The  string  Ascham  advises  to  be  made  of 
bollock's  entrails,  or  therms,  as  they  were  called,  twined  together  like  Fopes, 
to  give  ^  a  greater  twang."  He  then  enumerates  the  difierent  kinds  of  wood 
of  which  bows  niay  be  nnde  (see  p.  2070.),  but  gires  tbe  preference  decidedly 
to  the  yew.  The  next  division  is  headed  ^  Ewe  fit  for  a  bowe  to  be  made  on,'* 
in  which  he  informa  us  that  "  every  bowe  is  made  of  the  boughe,  the  plante, 
or  the  boole,  of  tlie  tree.  The  boughe  is  knotty  and  full  of  pruines ;  die 
piante  is  quicke  enough  of  caste,"  but  is  apt  tobreUL ;  and  "  tbe  bo^^e"  is  the 
best.  He  adds,  **  If  you  come  into  a  shoppe  and  fynde  a  bowe  that  is  small, 
longe,  heavye,  stronge,  lyinge  streighte  not  wyndynge,  not  marred  with 
knotte,  gaule,  wyndshake,  wem,  freat,  or  pinch,  bye  that  bowe  of  roy  warrant. 
. . .  The  beste  colour  of  a  bowe  is  wben  the  backe  and  the  bellye  in  work- 
ynge  be  much  what  after  ooe  maner ;  for  such  oftentymes  prove  like  viigjn 
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waxe  or  goide,  lumBg  n  fine  kmge  gmp»  even  from  ooe  end  of  tfae  bowe  to 
the  otfaer ;  the  short  erayne,  althoi^  such  proye  well  sometimes,  are  for  the 
most  parte  brittle.*'  (p.  6.)  **  Of  t^  makiiige  of  the  bowe^'  he  contmuesy  **  I 
wjil  not  greatly  medoley  leste  I  shoutde  seeme  to  enter  m  another  roanne'a 
occupation,  whych  I  can  no  skill  of.*'  Though  Ascham  does  not  enter  into 
particularB  respecdng  the  making  of  the  bow,  it  is  clear,  from  other  authors,. 
tbat  in  his  time  it  consisted  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  commonly  yewy  firom 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  long,  without  any  felt  wrapped  round  the  middle  of  it  to  stay  the 
band,  as  is  done  at  present.  There  were,  bowever,  two  pieces  of  hom,  one 
at  each  end,  to  retain  the  string,  which  resembled  those  now  in  use.  Tbe 
string  was  Bmde  of  the  sinews  or  cntrails  of  animals ;  and  the  shaft  or  arrow 
of  8  hgbt  and  yei  strong  wood,  headed  with  iron,  and  triouBed  with  feathers. 
(See  OUyiMt  Anecdotes  cf  Archerv^  p.  80.)  Tbe  best  wood  for  the  arrowa 
is  ash,  and  the  next  best  nrch  or  hornbeam.  Willow  is  too  light,  and  is  apt 
to  make  a  qfoavering  unoertain  fiiefati  as  are  arrows  of  deal,  vod  aWof  tne 
difierent  kinds  of  po[te,  except  ue  aspeo  and  the  abde,  Tfaere  are  twenty- 
four  airows  in  a  sfaeaf  or  qmyer.  Tfae  maniifactorers  of  bows  were  called 
bowyera,  and  the  arrow-makers  fietcbers.  Tfaeae  trades,  with  the  stringera 
and  arrow-head  makers,  petitioned  Queen  Elisabetb  in  1570,  to  enforce  in 
tbeir  fiivour  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  enjoining  every  man  to  bare  a  bow  in 
bis  bouse.  Slie  did  so,  and  butts  were  erected  in  dilferent  places,  sucb  aa 
Kewington  Butts,  &c.,  at  which  erery  able-bodied  man  was  enjoined  to  prac* 
tise  the  art.  Forei^  yew,  howerer,  began  to  grow  scarce ;  and  it  was  thougbt 
so  siiperior  to  Bngfash  yew,  tfaat  a  faiow  of  it  sold  for  6«.  Scf.,  ^faen  the  bow  of 
Enghsh  yew  cost  only  2f.  The  Venetians,  wbo  were  the  chief  importers, 
faaTing  ezhausted  the  stock  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  procured  yew  staves  from 
Spain  ;  txll  at  last  the  Spaniah  govemment  disliking  the  trade,  ordered  all 
tfaeir  yew  trees  to  be  cut  down.  When  yew  could  no  longer  be  obtained  of 
snficient  size  to  make  an  entire  bow,  it  stmck  a  bowyer  of  Manchester  of 
the  name  of  Kelsal,  about  the  end  of  tfae  16tfa  century,  tfaat  he  migfat  make 
tfae  back  of  tfae  bow  of  another  kind  of  wood,  retaining  the  beUy  of  yew. 
Ash,  elmy  and  several  other  woods,  were  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  at  last 
backed  bows  became  so  common  as  almost  to  supersede  the  use  of  self  bows,, 
as  those  were  called,  which  were  made  of  a  single  piece.  Sometimes  they 
were  made  of  three,  and  sometimes  even  of  four  pieces  of  wood ;  but  the  best 
are  of  two.  C^adually  also  yew  came  to  be  disused;  and  ornamentai 
fbreign  woods,  particularly  fustick,  lancewood,  and  partridge-wood  were  em- 
ployed.  For  tfae  best  account  of  arcfaery,  and  every  tfaing  reladng  to  bows» 
up  to  tfae  oommencement  of  tfae  present  centory,  we  may  refer  to  Roberts'» 
ingSsh  Baufman^  or  TVacis  <m  Archery,  publisbed  in  1801 ;  and  for  able  his- 
torical  researcfaes  on  the  subjoct,  to  Moseley^s  Etsojf  on  Archeryy  and  Qrose^s 
Treaiiie  on  Andent  Arm  and  Armour,  Mr.  Waring,  the  first  bow-manufac- 
turer  in  England,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  informs  us  that  the  common  yew  with 
sufficiently  dear  aod  knobless  trunks  is  no  longer  to  be  fi>und,  eitber  in  Ene^ 
land,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Europe;  and  thougfa  EngKsfa  yew  is  occasional^ 
used  by  manufiusturers,  yet  that  bows  are  now  almost  entirely  made  of  dif- 
£ereot  Idnds  of  wood  from  Soutfa  America.  He  sfaowed  us,  mdeed,  one  or 
two  bows,  in  which  the  belly  was  made  of  En^lisfa  yew,  and  tfae  back  of 
faickory,  but  these  he  considered  of  a  yery  infenor  description.  Perfaaps  if 
yew  trees  were  pfamted  in  masses,  and  drawn  up  to  the  faeigfat  of  10  ft., 
with  dear  trunks,  and  cut  down  when  they  were  of  6  in.  or  8  in.,  in  diameter, 
tfaev  migfat  still  be  used  for  tfais  manufacture. 

Tfae  fiuit  of  tfae  yew  is  applied  to  no  use  in  Britain,  tfaougfa  tfae  kemel  of 
tfae  nut  may  be  eaten ;  and  it  is  said  to  affbrd,  by  ezpression,  an  oil  wfaicfa  ia 
good  for  fattening  poultry.  Tfae  dried  leaves  faave  been  given  to  cbildren  for 
kiUingworms;  butit  iaa  dan^rous  medicine,  and  faas  oftenproved  fiita). 
An  infusion  of  tfae  leaves  is  said  to  be  used,  in  some  parts  of  Hampshire, 
fixr  spong^  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  undcr  the  idea  of  its  retarding  putre- 
fiiction.    Mr.  Knight,  finding  that  wasps  prefer  the  fruit  of  the  yew  to  tfaat 
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of  the  vine,  suggests  the  idea  of  pUuntiDg  female  yew  treet  near  vineriea. 
(Hori.  Trant.) 

Tbe  yew  roakes  ezceUeDt  hedges  for  sbelter ;  undergrowthfor  tbe  protectioii 
of  game ;  and,  when  planted  thick  on  auitable  soil^so  as  to  be  diawn  np  with 
dean  and  strfught  trunks,  most  valuable  timber.  When  the  hedge  is  wanted 
to  be  of  one  sbade  of  green»  the  plants  should  all  be  raised  from  cuttings  of 
the  same  tree ;  and,  when  they  are  intended  to  show  fruit,  in  order  to  rival 
a  hoUy  hedge,  onlv  female  plants  ahould  be  chosen;  and  the  hedge,  like  holly 
hedges  ka)t  for  their  fruit,  sbould  be  cut  in  with  a  knife,  and  never  dipped 
with  the  shears.  Single  scattered  trees,  when  intended  to  be  omamental  by 
their  berries,  should,  of  course,  always  be  femdes ;  and,  in  order  to  determine 
their  sex,  they  should  not  be  removed  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain  tiU 
they  have  flowered.  This  may,  doubtless,  be  aocdmted  by  nngtng  a  branch 
on  each  plant  afber  it  haa  attained.5  or  6  years'  erowth. 

The  use  of  the  yew  treein  andent  topiary  gardening,  durinp  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  as  extensive,  in  En^land  and  France,  as  that  of  the  box  seems  to 
have  been  in  Italy  in  the  dajrs  of  Plinv.  The  practice  was  rendered  fashion- 
able  bv  Evelyn,  previously  to  which  the  dip^Hng  of  trees  as  garden  omaments 
W8B  chiefly  confined  to  pUnts  of  box,  juniper,  &c.»  kept  by  the  commerckl 
gardeners  of  the  day  in  pots  and  boxes,  and  trained  for  a  number  of  years,  tiU 
the  figuTe  required  was  complete.  Sometimesy  as  we  find  by  Gibson,  Bradleyy 
and  othen,  ciipped  pknts  of  this  sort  sold  as  high  as  five  guineas  eadi  ^  and»  in 
aU  probalnlity,  this  high  prioe  first  led  Evdyn  to  the  idea  of  dipping  the  more 
hardy  yew  in  situations  where  it  was  finaUy  to  remain.  The  narrowness  of 
the  leaves  of  the  yew  renders  it  far  less  di^B^r^  by  clipping  than  even  tlie 
box ;  and,  as  it  is  much  hardier  than  the  junq^er,  should  dipped  trees  come 
again  into  fashion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  yewwould  be  preferred  to 
all  otbers.  As  an  avenue  tree,  the  yew  may  be  considered  suitable  fbr 
approaches  to  cemeteries,  mausoleums,  or  tombs;  and,  as  a  single  tree,  for 
scattering  in  churchyards  and  burial-grounds. 

In  modem  gardening,  the  yew  is  chiefly  valued  as  undergrowth,  and  for 
aingle  trees  and  small  ^oups  in  particular  situations.  *'  As  to  its  pictnresque 
perfections,"  says  Giipm,  writing  in  1780,  '*  I  profess  myself  (contrary,  I  sup- 
pose,  to  general  opinion)  a  great  admirer  of  its  form  and  foliage.  The  yew 
18,  of  di  other  trees,  the  most  tonsile.  Hence  all  the  ind^ities  it  surors. 
We  every  where  see  it  cut  and  metamorphosed  into  such  a  variety  of  defor- 
mities,  that  we  are  hardly  brought  to  concdve  it  has  a  natund  shapey  or]  the 
power  which  other  trees  have  of  hanging  carelessly  and  negligently.  Yet  it 
bas  this  power  in  a  very  eminent  degree ;  and,  in  a  state  of  nature,  except  in 
exposed  situations^  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beaudful  evergreens  we  have. 
Indeed»  I  know  not  wnether,  all  things  considered,  it  is  not  superior  to  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  itself :  I  mean,  to  such  meagre  representations  of  that 
noble  piant  as  we  have  in  England.  The  same  soil  which  cramps  the  cedar 
is  congenial  to  the  yew.  It  is  but  sddom,  however,  that  we  see  the  yew  in 
perfecdon.  In  the  New  Forest  it  formerly  abounded,  but  is  now  much 
scarcer.  But  stiU,  in  manv  parts  of  the  New  Forest,  some  noble  specimens  of 
this  tree  are  lefl.  One  I  have  oflen  visited,  which  is  a  tree  of  pecuiiar  bcauty. 
It  immediately  divides  into  severd  massive  limbs,  each  of  which,  hanging  m 
grand  loose  foliage,  spreads  over  a  large  oompass  of  ground ;  and  yet  the  wbole 
tree  forms  a  close  compact  body ;  that  is,  its  boughs  are  not  so  separated 
as  to  break  into  distinct  parts.  But,  though  we  should  be  able  to  establish 
the  beauty  of  the  yew  with  respect  to  form  and  foliage,  there  remains  one 
point  stiU  which  we  should  find  it  hard  to  combat.  Its  colour,  unfortunately, 
gives  ofi*ence.  Its  diney  fiinered  hue,  people  say,  makes  it  only  fit  for  a 
churchyard.  An  attachment  to  colour,  as  such,  seems  to  me  an  indication 
of  false  taste.  Hence  arise  the  numerous  absurdities  of  gaudy  decoration. 
In  the  same  manner,  a  disiike  to  any  particular  colour  shows  a  squeamish- 
ness,  which  should  as  little  be  encounifled.  Indeed,  when  you  have  only  one 
colour  to  deai  witb,  as  in  painting  the  wainsoot  of  your  room,  the  eye» 
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properly  enoughy  gtveB  a  preferenoe  to  some  soft  plearant  tint,  in  oppontion 
to  a^laiing  bold  one;  but,  when  colours  act  in  concert  (as  is  the  case  in  all 
•cenery),  red,  blue,  yellow,  li^ht  green,  or  dingy  green,  are  all  alike:  the 
▼irtue  of  each  consists  Bolely  m  its  agreement  with  its  neidibours."  (For, 
Seen.,  L  p.  101.) 

2%e  poitonouM  Naiure  oftke  Yew  Tree  has  been  known  (as  we  have  seen  in 
p.  2069.^  sinoe  the  time  mTheophrastuSy  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
yew  of  tne  andents  was  a  species  of  cypress.  A  mass  of  eYidence,  however, 
proves  that  the  yew  of  the  modems  is  generaliy  poisonous  in  its  branches  and 
leayes,  though  the  berries  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety.  The  leaves  were 
fbrmerly  thought  a  cure  for  worms  in  chiloren ;  but  I>r.  Perdval  of  Man- 
chester,  in  his  Medical  and  PkUotophical  Muayi,  relates  a  melancholy  circum- 
stance  of  three  children  being  poisoned  by  their  mother^s  giving  them  yew 
leaves  for  this  purpose.  The  duldren  first  took  a  spoonful  of  the  dried  leaves^ 
equaHy  divided  among  them,  and  mixed  with  brown  sugar,  and  afterwards 
ate  a  mess  of  porridge  with  sour  buttermilk.  From  this  dose  they  experienced 
no  bad  eflect :  but,  two  davs  afterwards,  the  mother,  finding  the  worms  stiU 
troubled  them^  administered  a  dose  of  the  fresh  leaves,  eiving  them  afterwards 
a  mess  of  nettle  pottage;  that  is,  ffrud  with  voung  netUes  boiled  in  it;  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  children  were  1111  dead.  They  appeared  to  have  suffered  no 
pain,  and,  after  death»  looked  as  thouffh  they  were  m  a  phicid  sleq).  A  young 
lady  and  her  servant,  in  Sussex,  wholiad  drunk  a  decoction  of  yew  leaves  by 
mistake  for  rue,  died  in  the  same  manner ;  and  several  other  instances  are 
related  of  their  proving  fiital  to  hunian  beings.  There  are  instances  of  horses 
and  oows  havinff  been  poisoned  by  eadng  the  branches  of  the  yew ;  and  sheep 
have  been  killed  by  browsing  upon  the  buk  of  ^e  tree ;  but  goats,  deer,  and 
turkeys  are  said  to  eat  the  leaves  without  bdng  injured  by  them.  In  the 
New  Planier^i  KaleTidar,  it  is  stated,  that,  though  the  yew  has  been  cried  down 
as  a  standard  in  pasture  ground,  on  account  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
leaves»  yet  there  are  ma^y  yew  trees  in  pastures,  not  fenced  round,  and  also 
hedges,  which  are  uniformly  browsed  by  sheq>  and  cattle  without  doing 
them  any  ii^jury  whatever.  Hanbury  reli^  a  story  of  seven  or  ei^t  cattle 
^having  died  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  the  half-dried  clippinp  of  a  yew 
tree  or  hedge,  which  the  gardener  had  tlirown  over  the  wall ;  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  leaves  and  twigs,  when  dried  or  half-dried,  and  when  taken 
into  the  stomacb  in  condderable  quantities,  have  a  very  difierent  efiect  from 
what  they  have  when  taken  in  small  quantities  when  green."  Bfarshali  has 
seen  extendve  yew  phmtations,  into  which  cattle  were  admitted  without  any 
evil  oonsequence  to  themselvesy  though  the  trees  were  browsed  to  the  very 
bough.  Sneep»  he  says,  are  particularly  fond  of  the  leaves,  and,  when  the 
ground  is  covmd  with  snow,  will  stand  upon  their  hind  leg8,and  devour  them 
as  high  as  they  can  reach. 

In  the  Dkiionnairv  det  Eatut  et  ForeU^  the  subject  of  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  yew  is  discussed  at  great  lenffth.  The  ^oxmg  shoots,  it  b  allowed,  are 
poisonous  both  to  men  and  animus,  acting  hke  oUier  acrid  poisons,  by  pro- 
dudng  inflammation  and  spasms ;  the  antidotes  to  which  are  oiJy  substances. 
In  1753,  several  horses  having  enteied  into  a  garden  near  Bois  le  Duc,  in  Dutch 
Braban^  ate  some  of  the  branches  of  this  tree,  and  died  fbur  hours  aflerwardSy 
withottt  any  other  symptoms  than  spasms,  which  continued  for  several 
minutes.  A  simflar  instance  is  related  by  Varennes  de  Fenilles  respectin|(  a 
company  of  cavalry  horses,  during  the  war  in  Germany,  which  had  been  tied 
to  some  vews,  and  had  eaten  of  them.  Valmont  de  Bouare  mendons  that 
an  ass,  which  had  been  fastened  to  a  hed^  of  yews  near  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  afUr  eating  a  few  of  the  branches,  instantly  expired,  being  greatly 
inflated.  MM.  Daubenton  and  Desfontaines  have  seen  poultry  and  sheep, 
that  had  eaten  of  the  leaves  of  the  yew  tree,  die  in  a  short  tune.  These 
pemidous  effects  of  the  yew  have  been  confirmed  by  the  repeated  experienoe 
of  Professor  Wiborg,  in  the  Veterinary  School,  and  at  the  Botanic  Oarden, 
of  Copenhagen.    From  the  experiments  of  the  professor,  it  appears  that  yew 
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leaves,  esten  alone,  are  fiital  to  animals,  particularly  to  honea,  upon  which  he 
made  bis  experimenta ;  but  tbat,  when  mixed  with  twice  or  thrice  as  much 
oatSy  they  ma^  be  used  without  any  danger.  This  neutraUsation  of  the  poi- 
sooons  qualitiea  of  the  yew  by  auother  vegetable  ma^  explain,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  diversity  of  opinion  upon  thdr  elects ;  it  being  poesible  that  some 
animals,  which  have  eaten  of  the  yew  without  inconvenience,  had  shortly  befbre 
eaten  heartily  of  some  other  vegetable.  At  all  events,  as  M.  Dutour  ohservesy 
it  is  possibie  that  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  ciimate,  and  the  age  of  the 
tree,  may  contribute  to  diminish  its  bad  effects;  and  it  is  certain,  that  with 
this  [joison,  as  with  certain  others  (opium  for  exaoiple),  custom  renders  it 
innoxions.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  mountains  of  uiEmover  and  Hesse,  the 
peasants  feed  their  eatde  in  part  with  the  branches  of  the  yew»  during  the 
winter.  They  know  its  poisonous  qualities ;  and,  although  they  reckon  it  good 
food,  they  are  aware  that  great  precaution  is  neoessary  in  using  it,  witbout 
which  they  run  tbe  risk  of  losing  ttieir  cattle :  consequently,  they  give  them 
at  first  a  .vety  iittte,  mixed  with  other  forage ;  afterwards  thev  mduaily 
augment  the  quantity,  unttl  at  last  they  can  almost  give  them  the  leaves  of 
alone,  without  aoy  cUuiger. 

SoU,  Propagatkm,  4^.  The  yew  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  is  somewhat 
moist ;  but  it  thrives  best  in  loams  and  clays,  on  rock,  and  in  a  shady  situa* 
tion.  It  is  propagated  for  the  most  part  by  seeds;  but  the  varieties,  and  also 
the  specics,  when  the  object  is  to  form  a  hedge  of  phints  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions  and  colour  of  leaf,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  9088.),  should  be  propa- 
gated  by  cuttings  or  layers  from  one  plant  only.  The  berries  are  ripe  in 
October,  and  should  be  then  gathered,  carried  to  the  rot-heap,  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  haws.  (See  p.  840.)  If,  however,  they  are  sown  imme* 
diately,  enveloped  in  their  pulp,  a  few  of  diem  may  oome  up  the  foUowing 
year,  and  the  remainder  the  second  year;  but,  if  the  pulp  is  aOowed  to  dry 
round  the  nut,  and  they  are  kept  in  that  state  till  spring,  none  of  them  wiil 
come  up  till  the  third  year.  Cuttings  may  be  formed  of  either  one  or  two  yeare' 
growth,  and  planted  in  a  shady  bonier,  either  in  the  beginning  of  April  or  the 
end  of  August.  The  cuttings  will  be  most  certain  of  success  if  slipped  off 
with  a  heel,  and  if  die  soil  consists  chiefly  of  sand.  The  leaves  should  be 
carefully  stripped  off  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting,  which  may  be  from  7  in. 
to  10  in.  in  length,  and  buried  to  the  depth  of  5  in.  in  the  soii.  Cuttings 
treated  in  this  manner  require  two  years  before  they  are  suffidently  rooted 
to  be  removed.  In  all  probability,  however,  if  the  points  of  the  shoots  were 
taken  and  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass,  about  midsummer,  or  before^ 
they  would  produce  roots  the  same  season,  and  might  be  transplanted  the 
foUowing  spring.  Whether  plants  are  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttinn,  they 
ou^ht  to  undergo  the  usual  routine  of  culture  in  the  nursery,  till  tiiey  are 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high ;  because,  as  they  are  of  siow  growth,  time  ia  gained  by  this 
practice;  and  the  yew  transplants  so  readiiy  at  any  age,  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  plants  failing  when  transplanted  at  the  hetght  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  than 
there  is  when  they  are  only  6  in.  or  8  in.  high.  In  planting  the  yew  for  hedges, 
the  advantage  of  having  large-sized  plants  is  obvious ;  fi>r  which  reason  Boutcher 
recommends  them  to  be  kept  in  tne  nursery  tiU  they  are  7  or  8  years  of  age, 
at  which  time  they  wUl  be  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  hi^h.  The  season  ibr  trensplanting 
the  yew,  whether  of  a  large  or  small  size,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  ever- 
greens,  when  the  sap  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  between  autumn  and 
spring,  and  wben  the  weather  is  open,  mUd,  and,  if  possible,  showery.  If  trans- 
planted  in  frosty  weather,  or  wnile  a  dry  wind  prevails,  they  ought  to  be 
covered  with  mats  or  strew,  or  wicker  hurdles,  kept  6  in.  or  8  in.  from  the 
plant  by  stakes  and  poles.  The  proper  season  for  clipping  yew  hedges  is 
towards  the  end  of  June,  when  the  shoots  of  the  year  have  been  completed ; 
and,  to  ^'etain  a  hedge  in  the  greatest  beauty  or  verdure  for  the  greatest  length 
of  time,  it  ought  to  be  gone  over  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
August ;  and  the  points  of  all  those  shoots  which  had  become  stubby,  from 
repeated  clippings,  cut  back  3in.  or  4  in.    If  this  be  not  attended  to  annuaUy, 
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the  enttre  snrftce  or  tfae  hedge  wJU  hare  to  be  cnt  in  to  the  game  depth  ever; 
AorSyears.otbenrise  thesmace  willbecomeso  tbkkandtaatled  with  twiga 
» lo  cxdude  the  akr  from  the  interior,  and  to  kill  a  niunber  of  the  branchea, 
ao  m  here  and  tbere  to  Ibnn  W*.  .  These  gap«,  \>y  admitting  the  air,  are  the 
means  ofkeefriii^  tbe  hedge  ahve;  and  it  is  curioui  io  thb  way  to  see  nature 
relieviDg  herseUT 

The  ;ew  ii  admtrabty  adapted  for  underwood ;  becauK,  like  the  bollj  utd 
tbe  box,  it  tbrivec  undet  tbe  shade  and  drip  ofotber  trees.  When  planted 
iniRBsseflbjitaeU',  the  trees  aredrawn  up  with  straight  trnnks,  Kke  pines  and 
fira ;  aud,  in  good  loaray  Boil,  on  a  cooi  bottom,  plaiitatianB  of  yews,  treated 
in  ihis  manner,  niust  eridently  be  higbly  Taluable.  Therc  are  soine  fine  yew 
igrovea,  with  tall  clean  trunks,  at  Combemicre,  in  Cbeshire;  ond  here  and 
theie  in  plantations,  in  most  parta  tifthecountry,  proofs  may  be  obtuned  that 
tbe  yew,  like  the  cedar  of  Lebaoon,  the  red  cedar,  thc  arbor  vit^,  tbe  junipe/, 
and  varione  other  trees,  uauatly  seen  aa  immcnse  buahea,  miKht  ee«ly  be 
grown  ao  aa  to  throw  all  their  atrength  into  a  clean  straight  trunk. 

AeMenti,  Diieatet,  ^c  The  wood  of  the  yew  is  tough,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  be  injured  by  storms ;  and  botb  the  wood  and  tfae  leaves  bdng  poi- 
Bonous,  neitber  are  attacked  by  insects ;  or  if  diey  are,  it  is  in  a  very  shght 
degree.  Tbe  pointt  of  the  shoots,  in  »ome  situations  snd  seasons,  produce 
little  tufts  of  leaves,  «bich  mav  be  conffldered  as  aborrive  shoots.  Very  few 
Uchens  or  (iingi  are  ever  fbund  on  the  baA ;  because  that,  as  we  iiave  alresdy 
obeerved,  MaieS  offevery  year.  SpbsYia  Tb,x\  Soa.,  t.  M4.  f.  6.,  it  common 
on  tfae  branchleta  and  leaves. 

abntnla.    J1kw*<17V»>.    TbclMiirilxH  vldit  iHSmUrmndalt  butweihillKnaH 

C»whunt,iaSunq,  irithatniiik  lOILlD  ilkMiMiT.  Tbe  udw  iuthgr^  mentlooi  "a>ii|w. 
«■DHtcd  rev  tn^  cnvbie  1ii  Bntnne  churclirMrd.  In  Keur-  vjtb  t  trunk  8  O.  li  Id.  In  cIetubw 
JhiiMi,  iilikli  had  Ewa  bloini  don,  ■nd  iisii  up  luto  aaMj  pluki,  uid  cenalileratile  pIko  of 
nmwd  iwd  clw  tiaiitr.  guDta  imiilbar  luiaitR,^'  be  Myt, "  li  u  bt  w»  io  SiiUoii  cbuicbyird, 
HU  WiBclMitar."  IHmM.  SkL,  toL  U.  p.  m.)  Boi  Hlll,  in  Samt,  vu,  in  tbt  llm*d{  Enljii,  m 
aMntcdbtitim>vtorWkax«r«M.  AtrMUHcdur.lD  BtKiii.H>iDH  ctaurcb.li  i^  la 
btnDMW»l<)ft.lndiiui><i«iibii(tMctr«aalaaHc«IM.  WbiK ■Maliw ■  r"* tn>  ia  tba 
(^iMbmlarBdbgniikVbUiiblTSS^iwuMnntiToftnu^  TlMbadri>uiquu,ibiin,ud 
tbU,>DditatCill3ft.,iiiMitbsalviehiad,  ]lw«ciu]cnwiiDd,iDtbci(cta»it cbcdcknidc 
tf^a.  l£irtortbcjewtrccclDtbccIiuKhTaidio(UiUBtfsbbourtnd,bcciir^*no>>lci|atairb, 
WkiMtblBki.BHutbaHltciofBcnicEMcDt.riDea.whcBtbcictmmrccUiiud.ltirainstieB*. 
idli  kaan  Oat  tbcn  MH  «M  In  UMC  (  but,  riaea  bc  aUon  IhU  Ibe  mda  t»  aia  af  aion  ra. 
buEffoinb  tlwi  tbaftatfai.tq>Ml«tl^itacMn»nct  ptcDD  fnn  (Hd.bcdc  In  wMcb  tbc  plaDii 
■<oodaliUc«uldlclaacai,UvtidiueeiiauldbelDl!nairo(ucl*L  AirceUUtUc  SbirdDit,MH 
auRchm,  iD  StiAidibir*,  bMO,  ta  ITSO,  a  riDpilailT  picuncqu*  amaiaaa,  *nd  Ibrmcd  matM 
(MtBWiibvarncTaUandlaKanwtRea.  (SecGnU.  tCcg.,  roL  ix.p.llS7.,  aipp..>beTeaagnTa 
«f an pti.lar>HBetrce H pr^   tnBBOtlBDd.ao>ordiB(b>Dr^attci,tfaBe-cre*DeuiuDTrt* 

.  _..T_ .__  ___. ,.... — -htMrrincftoBiSft.  to  Wa.  ta-drouiaftrciiDei 

m.    ADUicbUlcbelnniI>uBbuu>i>iiHiI.o(^ 


TilKbatMnSgft.aBda)ILIiihdfbti  MHouBtOrsr^  HaBpclaBd,  ■  ttafc  ISiatn  pluiUd,la 
Uft.taieb|UVaifcHoii*bTvielic>rfNW,ll)ajearcold,UlcMlthlsb^-SeBlbart<BdaD.  iDDct 
«*aibiia,lDthccbuiEbnidafeiake.Babriel,i1tualad  Ml  Ib*  rivw  □ait.laa  Ob*  eld  j*ir  «0«. 


Ufh,  Ui*  BniA  arwbicli  ic  I 


»■  na  In  VnDdleUaa  oburohiud,  b*k  n*BUi<il,  Surrej,  Mi<l  lo  ban  tacD  pluMd  ^  ttc  11« 
\VnUaaiaMCo»]Den)r,tIft.hM.uil  l£ft.ln|riit.    la  bu>Ka.alCawdnr,  HieSOIt  hbdi.  w) 
alnu^or4ft.iDdiUBUer;  u  lCidbcoaka,  it  ii  tO R.  hlKh.HinillameUrof  tb*  IRmk  Sft.Sln.,ai._ 
cribeheadMri    1s  WUBbire.al  L<«cirat,marewiA],  it  n  JSIt  h^,llHdlaiDctirarth*tmk 

- ortb«baal«n.— SoithorLoodoii.    In  Babllllia,  U  Aldcwortb,  bmt  Wcl. 

'    ird,  ic  one  fl  n.  U  in,  In  drcumfercni:!'  jil  S  0.  fton  Ibcjrround :  II  bu  ■  Sn* 
d.fliDUgh.earariaredwilhOiotnini;,  iliicdmt  At  Runpcteid  Hardiili, 


wiIf  37  K  In  dnumferFncc  In  Checblre,  U  lUder  Hdl,  70  leari 
tfraf  thc  trnnli  Ift.,  jnd  i>f  Ilie  head  96ft.  In  Denbisflihlic,  at 
illiniietci<irthclninlii;n.,iiiiiiihUoflbehcad  4lft.  1d  Duiban, 
II  lifon.  IilBh.  ttiedriDicicrnf  thctrunk  IIL,  cBd  thU  of  th*  h*ail 
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aOft.  .lsEM(,MSbe(itnnhlbnl>fttraa50ltbl(li.»Ub  ■  tnmb  SA.Siii.  !■  diwnf.Md 
tbcdUiiMts  gflhahHdUft-i  ■IBnjbnirkc,  51  TcanpUDUd.illiSft.bltb.lbedUuelcriiriba 
trank  I  (1. « tB..  ud  oT  Ibf  bad  17  ft. :  U  Hilud.  10  jma  sUBUd,  It  li  li  ft.  bigb,  Ow  clrcimk 
ftnnccaribalruDt  t  ft.  IOIn.,4Dd  IhfdUmeUt  oT  tbctac*d  I3R.  Id  Huiubltc,  1d  VVuUinstaa 
ChurcbTud,  nui  PotUooulb,  UliSfift.  In  c1rcumfn«nK  In  Kem,  In  L«di  churchTird,  lia  yrw 
(m,  tht  ITHUU  ciiciunn>nnce  cf  nhlcb  vu  31  It.  ii  In. ;  U  f  a  liUti,  SSn.  Sln.  :  dlunMrr  of 
tb>  boUoK,  m  OctobM.lB33.whni  10100  fipiiM  h»l  t«n  ialdiD(  In  II,  8  (V  filn.  i   hciiht  u  U» 

Dff  o(  iu  .■hn.Vbr.WtiM'  'in  Norlhambcri.nd,  ni  H.rlb.irn, 'wj  >c«!n  'oij',' .1  1.  :Kli.  hl|ih 
UMduntBtn  a(  the  trunk  jft.liu.,  uid  Ihu  ii<  Uie  b«d  suii.  in  UiliirdUiin,  ui  (hc  Oironl 
BoUnlc  Gardtn,  SXjatt  old.  it  ii  36fl.  Iiigb,  Ihe  diuuut  or  thc  QUDk  ift.,  ud  uf  Ibi  hnd 
«ft.1  1  famile  uce:  iDotbcr,  1  mnle  tnr,  30U  vori  old.  U  SSft.  hUb.  Ihc  dUmcur  of  Ibe 
iTUnk  Ift.  If  in.,  aod  of  Ibe  bend  ^tt-  Thc  jtv  bcdfa  whlch  f^nneny  cxiatcd  Id  thit  urden 
hi>e bcen elwJ ;  mcDHODed,  p,vn&  1d  t^bTokeihlre,  nl  Suckpule  COun,  £0  inn  pluilcd, 
U  U  BIR.  blch,  tfaa  (UuiHtai  of  the  tnink  eln.,  ud  thu  or  the  hend  left.  In  lUdnanblre. 
UlluUti|taCuUe,3£ft.blfb.thedluial(tBrthetiiink3ft.9lD.,  uidthUof  thehad«£a  In 
MmgiMnL  iit  Hudwkkc  Oiun,  (I  ycan  pUnlHl,  U  !•  13  ft.  hlfta ;  u  Willr!  Puk,  31  icum  pluitnl. 
ttiinft.hl*b,tbedliBetar51heliiuikIft.,uid(d'lheLeadUft.i  u  KlDl«,#(t.hlgh,  tbe  dU- 
Bialecor  lb«lnukSft.,udlbUDrthehead7in.  Id  StaAidiMre,  u HlinleT  tUU, arc  lererU  Im- 
Mmtnwtzeea,  pattlciilaTh onc  whldi iinlebnlad  AiTiti  wideW  qircadinf  bead.  JdSuITcU, u 
nkbaisiiibHaU,^OTean|iUnted,U  laSOft.  hljdi,th>dUnHUTa<^the  tiunk  lft.«iD.,  mxl  tbu  of 
IbabHdUft.  lnW<niiaaaiibiR,uHadutH«ut.itUtOft.bigb,  uid  hu  ■  ItuDkTft.  In  clt. 
amteani  U  Cmonib  40  Tcui  oM,  li  b  aoft.  hl«h,  (be  dlunciei  or  ihc  tiunk  t  ft.  6  lu.,  ind  ibu  Df 
lkab^»ft.;iBBuilelaoefaundi<*rdhaTcrTdDatiee,wi(haIiuBk7ft.  In  dUmewt  Uift. 
ftmbanund.    Id  ¥otkdilfc,u  OrlmMon,  U  Ttan  pUnted.  Ilitltft.  taigh,  Ibc  dUmetcr  of  ths 

_.,....     ,. ,  ...     ■tspotboirou^  H>ll,n»i  Dor     ---  ■-  ■— -   -■  ■-    

[tae  (nniKl,  l9ft.6)ii.,  dUmel 


Annc*  oftbe  trunk,  al  i 
riA,  SoA.  sin.  biih,  wl 
igsij— 1d  ScotitaL  In  tl 
hlita,  dUmetKaftba  tni 


it  EdlaUuvb,  u  SoirDtd  B 


Anwta  af  Ibc  inmk  a  ft.,  ud  oT  Iha  head  30  ft. ;  U  Hoccdun,  w  ft.  hlgb,  Uic  dlUDMct  or  Ihc  tiunk 
Sft.  «in.,  ud  oritae  head  S7  ft.  — South  of  EdUbunb.  In  B^ickttaln,  u  Ibe  Hlnri,  3}  tcnn 
|iUnled,!tiiIT(t  bl|ta,tb«dluietKaribcbead3Bl&  In  Elicudbrlihtihlie,  u  SL  Maif-i  lilc,  II 
b30ILUab,tbedluittctofttaalnink!ft.3iiL,and  Ibu  of  thc  heul  ftift.  In  Haddii«lonihlt*, 
U  Trobilbui,  11  UHft.hl|th,lbaAuielerortbctnmkEft.9uL,aDd(<  thehtad  nft.  In  Boi. 
bandilblR,  u  Drihni^  AtAcr,  tbeonealnHbiHlJaedip.  smB. ;  uid  u  Minln,  110TeuiaU,lt  li 
iafibltb,aadiHBal«o<tbelniBktlt,aodsf  tbehndHrt.  — Nonbor  ailnbunb.  InAiwjlI.  . 
•U»,  ullinud,  l>  a  beauUftil  trae,  AeiM  190  «n  OU,  »ft.  « in.  hl|h,  dUmeler  Df  Ibc  head  Sft. 
lBBulMilra,at  HunllHliifa|a,lt1a33B.hl|fa,  tb*  dUmocr  orUie  tiunk  lft.8ln.  In  ClKk. 
BUUDibli&lntbaMlnoribcDelUrlnMliuUan,  IOrauipUBted,lllilDft.hlxta.  InCrom^tiT, 
uCoul,lWnnal^U«n.hlih,lliadluiMctof  Uu  mnk  tft.  Sin.,uid  Out  of  ihe  heul 
Sft.  InFat&tdilre,UMaBbaddB,I(tlTeanaU.itiinft.bl>h.ltaidUin(FleiaritaetnuikIft.CiD„ 
Mdtribabatf  nEi  B  KlnBUid  Cuda, 3S nan  old,  il  ii  Soft.  bltb.  Uie  dicunileie»  orita* 

IIMilt  iT    iiiii  liii  iriiiiiilii  nriliiihialflll     In  Patthihitc, on tbe  atuc of JabuiIonF.  E^., 

■aar  tbe  Oid  Cutle  of  Klneudlne,  TW  Tcan  old,  It  U  tS  ft.  hl«h,  wilh  I  inink  13  n.  e  in.  in  eiicum- 
(nu,  and  wlth  thn*  iwit  llmbajaDe  oT  wtalcli  li  19  ft.  lani.uid  Tft.  in  gltti  ■  •ecoDd,  «R, 
lani,  ■ndsn.  ln|liti  ud  ■  IhinL  S  ft.  iiini,  uidSR.ein.  Inilil:  alTiTniDuth,  IHl  yean  old,  it  U 
*Oft.hl(h,  IhtdUmetetorihelnmkSn.,  ■adorihcbcBdaoit.i  ■IHulcc,  neai  punkeld,  ■  dbIc 

■iDwlb.  In  RoB-thln,  alBnihan  Ciille,  EO  R.  hlgb,  Ihc  diucetcT  orite  liunk  I4Tn..  ud  ar  Iba 
Ee^SOt  lDiitliUni>hlic,uCiUendei  |-iik,XSft.  hlih,  Uie  circoml^renoe  ar  Itae  Itunk  11  ft., 
udltaedluBCIn-arUiaBEUlsaft.;  UWmtnnu.  10  ireui  pUnMd,  II  ii  BR  hlgh.— In  Irclud. 
MuDublln,UTercDuie,15jeui|d*aied.ltl(I£ft.hl|h:  Tir.  Cutl^ku,  w  ;eui  pUnled,  ii  U ft, 
MMtL  —  Souib  or  Dublln.  In  Coi«,U  Uoin  Pufc,33lt.  hi«h,lhc  dlaDMerur  theliBnkEft.  «in., 
ndtbuaritaeheed47ft.  In  Ktoi|'iCeunI7,UCtauleTlllcForert,4£Tcani>linu>d,ltltion.fal|h, 
tb*dluetCTat(betniB]i!ft.,udortbebcwluft.--Hi>itfaor  DiAUn.  In  Dowb.  ■t  Cadt  Wwid, 
IMfaBn<ld,lti>3SfI.hlffa,tbtdianiettiarihttiunkSft,ghi.,  ind  orttae  hcttl  nfti  UHaln. 
«ft.bWi,lb*dluiicterarthelmnk»n,tnd(bu  af  Iht  btui  auft,  In  Feimuiuh,  ■(  FlaicDt* 
CdlDt,  W  fean  old,  U  U  33 IL  hlgh,  IbedUmeur  nrthetiunkSrL,  indarihe  fatad30ft.:  tu.  Ikili- 
■ttUhiBUlTcortfaenelsbbouilnamaunulni,  whcTe  Ihc  Driglnil  pUnl  iiiC"  -  '  '  ■  -- 
_«.  .,#.«.1.  «n»  1.1..*.  Th.  .4L«..^«...j-,i.._..i.  «A    -■^oflhehccdfiin 


a  Sli^la,  U  H^kicc 


wqi,  u  Coolb  30  ft.  hisfa.lbicdUmelciDrihetn 

CeaU^nft.  talifa,  Uwdliunater  oT Ihe tiunfc  Sft.  uid  ttait  af  Ibe  ipue  CDTcredfar  ihe  biinc 
aiR.— InFnne^  blUt*  Jwdln  dei  Fluiteh  IKI  jean  old,  ii  u  45  It  hlgb.  UieiUuaelcT  ar 
Innkflti  IB  th*  mB*  gudtni,  30  Tian  old,  itiiSOft.  fal|fa.    Neu  NaiHci,  60  yian  old.  II  ii  31 

Uffa.    At  ATiaDebe^  IB  Uw  Boluie  Oudto,  40  Ttan  iduilcd,  II  li  W  n.  hl«h   "--  ' 

nuBk  1  ft,,  and  Ibuior  Uw  bead  10  ft.  — In  Vuwtit,  In  tfat  BoUnlc  C 
SOTtan  pluud,)lUSOn.  bi(h.— InCui4UWIinrfanifa«,  30  Tcan  ald,  11 

■tViemu,ln  tbe  UnlTinltT BoUnic  Gudtn, 30 )rean  cid.ll  1>  SOrt  higb, 


ft.  faiiti.— ■□  Auitij 

Ifac  dluBetn  ot  tt 

in.  ~9S  rean  jilinled.  II  ii  iSli.  hlc h ;  in  RoaeDlbil 

lliu.<t:  011  the  Ix>)Iba,  fli  yiuui  pluiled,  II  li  ISf 


Cummrrcvd  Slatiitia.  Transplacted  Beedluiga,  in  the  London  l 
1  ft.  high,  are  16/.  pei  hundreai  ih.  high,  40(.  per  hiiiidred  ;  Hnd  plants 
of  T.  b.  rasdgiita,  li.  6d.  each.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  of  the  common 
;ew  sre  1  franc  each,  nnd  those  of  the  variessted-leaved  variety,  and  of  the 
common  yew,  5  (rancs  eacb.  At  New  Yow,  Bmall  plants  of  the  common 
yew  are  froui  25  to  50  cents  each;  lorge  plants,  1  dollai'  eachj  and  plantt 
of  the  Iriah  yew  are  I  dollai  eacb. 


■  S.  7*.  (b.)  CtNADB^NsiB   WUid.     The  Canada,  or  North  Aneneaii,  Ycw. 

/*«HImW»h    Wm8|iLPL.4|>^8H.i  Punh  n.  Amci.  Sq>L.3.p.H7.)  SB^mllMlCTd. 

%ini|»i'.    r.  b.  mtauf  lAcl.  Bdt.  ^ir.,  t.p.M& 

Sper.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  linear,  S-ranked,  crovded,  revolute.  Hsle  flow- 
en  sloboK,  Blwafs  toliUry.  (Smilh.)  Hicbaux  detcribea  thia  species  u  of 
humbler  growth  thau  the  European  jew,  of  spresding  haln^  auil  widl 
■nialler  flowers  aud  fruit ;  aiid  Punh  sb;b  that,  uoder  the  Bbade  of  other 
treea,  it  doea  not  rise  above  2  ft,  or  3  ft.  high.  Willdenow  says  that  it  is 
smaller  ond  narrower  in  all  its  partfl,  and  that  it  does  not  alter  by  eulture; 
yet  that  a  specific  differcnce  is  bard  to  be  detected.  The  leavei,  bowever, 
are  DBrrower,  sDiBller,  and  revolute  at  tbe  maTgin  j  and  the  male  fluwem  artt 
■Iways  «ohtary  iu  the  boaoms  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Am^ 
ricB,  in  Canada,  Bod  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Antictem,  in  Maryland;  growing 
only  iu  shady  rocky  plBces,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  It  was  iu- 
troduced  in  IBOO  ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
«^_j__    _„  j  ■„  .._^ ■_. .  Ijuj  jj  jg  obviously  only  h  variety  of  the 
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Genus  IL 


m 


Jacqato  Ueber  den 
Volttme. 


SALISBIPR/^  Smith.  The  Salisburia.  Lm.  Syst.  Monae'cia  Poly&ndria. 

Ideni^fteaUom.    lin.  Tnins.,  S.  p.  330. ;  Willd.  Sp.  Fl.,  4«.  p.  478. ;  HbriL  Hort  Reg.  HaiC,  S.  p.  90S. 
■^nomipne.    Ginigo  of  Kempfer,  Llnamu,  «ad  otben. 

JDerbfOtion.    Named  in  bonour  otJLA.  StMwry^  F. B.&,  L.8.,  ftc,  a  diitingtiiihed  botanist.  Ginlsgo 
if  the  aboriginal  name  in  Japan. 

DetcnpHony  S^c.  A  deciduous  tree  of  tbe  fint  magnitude»  a  native  of  Japan , 
^d  remarkable  for  Che  singularity  of  its  leaves,  which  seem  to  unite  Conf ferse 
with  the  Corylace». 

^  1.  S.  ^DiANTiFO^UA  Smitk,    The  Maiden-hair-leaved  Salisburia, 

or  Gmkgo  TWe. 

Idemi^ficatkm.    TnM.  Lin.  8oe.,  &  pi  83a ;  Wilid.  Sp.  FL,  4u  p.  47S. ;  Hom.  Hort  Rcg.  HaiT,  S. 

p.  903. ;  Jaoq.  Ueber  den  Oinkko. 
'S^noi^fmes.    Cffnkgo,  Gin^n,  or  li^jKmmpt.  Amom.,  p.  811. ;  Qin^  bCIobe  IM.  Ifral.,  pL  313., 

^t.  yeg.t9i.  lA,  p.  S67.,  Tkunb.  FL  «Aw.,  p.  358.,  Pert.  Synop.,  2.  p.  573.,  Trait.  jUb,  Toa.,  ed.  2., 

2.  pl  80.,  Dec.  in  mi.  Uid».,!.  p.  130.,  Pemk  \n  BibL  Unio., 7.  pL Sa,  Qouan  Detor.  du  Oinkgo, 

Ac. ;  Nojer  du  Japon,  Aibre  aux  quarante  E^cuc 
The  Seaet.    Both  iexef  are  in  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  Hadmey  AiboceCom,  and  in  our 

garden  at  Bavtwater. . 
Engravings.    KannpC  AmcBn.,  p.  811.  f. ;  Gouan  Deicr.  du  Oinkgo,  &c.  f. ; 

Ginliga^  1. 1. ;  omjlg».  VBI6SL  and  1S88. ;  and  tfae  platei  of  ihit  tree  in  our  latt 

Description,  ^c,    In  its  native  countr^,  the  salisburia  forms  a  large  tree, 
like  the  wakiut,  but  is  more  conical  in  its  roanner  of  growth.     In  England, 
in  the  climate  of  London,  where  it  is  in  a  fiivourable  soil  and  situation, 
it  rises  with  a  stndght  erect   trunk,  regularly  fumished   with  alternate 
brancheSy  at  first  indined  upwards,  but,  as  they  become  older,  taking  a 
more  horizontal  direction,  so  as  to  form  a  regular,  conical,  and  somewhat 
spiry-topped  head.    The  bark  is  grey,  somewhat  rough,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
full  of  fissures  when  the  tree  gets  to  be  old.    The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
ildiantum  vuIgiUre.    They  are  of  the  aame  oolour  and  texture  on  both  sides, 
and  resemble,  in  their  smoothness  and  parallel  lines,  those  o£  a  monocotyle- 
donous  plant.     They  are  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  disposed  altemately, 
like  the  branches ;  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  with  stalks  as  long  as  the  disk : 
they  are  abrupt  at  the  uppcr  extremity,  and  cloven  or  notched  there,  in  a 
manner  almost  peculiar  to  this  genus,  and  to  some  species  of  fems :  they 
are  smooth,  shinmg,  and  pliant,  of  a  fine  yellowish  green,  with  numerous  mi- 
nute  parallel  ribs ;  and  their  margins  are  somewhat  thickened.    The  male 
catkins,  which  appear  with  the  leaves,  in  May,  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
year,  or  on  old  spurs,  are  sessile,  about  l^in.  long,  and  of  a  yellowisn  colour. 
The  female  flowers,  according  to  Richarct,  have  this  particularity,  that  each  is 
in  part  endosed  in  a  sort  of  cup,  like  the  female  flowers  of  Dacrydium.    This 
covering  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  dilatation  of  the  summit  of  the 
pedunde,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  figure.    The  fmit  consists  of  a  globidar  or 
ovate  drupe,  about  1  in.  in  diameter;  containing  a  white  nut,  or  endocarp, 
Bomewhat  flattened,  of  a  woody  tiesue,  thin,  and  breaking  eanly.     The  nut, 
when  examined  by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  fi^om  specimens  in  his  possession,  which 
were  sent  from  Ohina  to  Mr.  Ellis,  was  found  to  be  larger  than  that  of  the 
pistadua,  with  a  farinaceous  kemel,  having  the  flavour  of  an  almond,  but 
with  sonie  dc^gree  of  austerity.     The    tree  grows  with  considerable  ra- 
piditj  in  the  diiBate  of  London,  attainin^  the  height  of  lOft.  or  ISft.  in 
10  years ;  and  in  40  or  50  years,  the  heidit  of  as  many  feet.    The  longe- 
vity  o£  the  salisburia  promises  to  be  great,?or  the  largest  trees  in  England, 
that  are  in  good  soils,  continue  to  grow  with  as  much  vigour  as  when  they 
were  newly  planted ;  and  the  tree  at  U trecht,  which  is  supposed  to  be  between 
90  and  100  years  of  age,  and,  consequently,  the  oldest  in  Europe,  though  not 
large,  still  produces  vigorous  shoots.    The  highest  tree  that  we  know  of  in 
England  is  at  Purser's  Cross,  where  it  was  planted  about  1767,  as  we  have 
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aeea  in  p.  72. ;  and  it  is  above  60  ft.  high  :  but  by  (ar  the  hBndsoniesttree  which 
we  know  of  is  that  Ggured  in  our  last  Volume,  from  ihe  Hile  End  Nuraer]' ; 
wbicb,  roDeanired  m  July,  1837,  was  found  to  be  eiactly  60  ft.  high. 

Geograpty  and  HtMioiy.  The  NiltBburiEL,  or  ginkgo  tree,  ia  genendly  con- 
ndered  b;  botaniati  to  bc  a  native  of  the  Uland  of  Niphou,  and  other  partt 
ofJapan.andalioof  China;but  M.  Siebold, 
who  Tended  seTen  yeara  in  Japan,  and  is 
publtshine  the  flora  of  that  country,  states 
diat  the  mhabitaots  of  Japan  consider  the 
tree  la  aot  tniiy  indigenous  to  tbeir  coun- 
trr,  but  to  bave  be«n  brought  to  them  from 
Cnma,  though  at  a  very  remote  period ; 
■nd  Sunge,  who  accompanied  the  Duesion 
from  Russia  to  Fekin,  states  that  he  sbw 
pear  a  pagoda,  an  immen 
with  a  tnu^  nearly  40  ft.  ii 
of  prodigious  hdgbt,  and  still  in  the  vigour  "^ 
of  T»etation.  (Baii.de  la  Soc.  d^ Ag.  du  Depart.  de  rHiraidt.XS^S.)  It  wat 
fint  £scorered  bv  Knm))fer  in  Japsn,  in  1690 ;  and  an  account  of  it  was  pub- 
lishcdby thatautfaor.inhis  Anat^aiei Eiolica,ia  1712.  It is uncertain  when 
this  tree  wuintroducedbtoEurope.  IftheestimatemBdeby  Professor  Kops 
of  Utrecht,  aa  to  the  age  of  the  saliBburiagrowin^intheBotanicGarden  tliere, 
be  at  all  near  the  truth,  it  must  have  been  Srst  mtroduced  into  Holland  be- 
tween  lT87andI737;  and,(rom  theconnexionoftheDutch  with  Japanat  that 
time,  we  think  this  highly  probabte.  Itis  certain  thatit  was  not  tntroduced  into 
England  till  17S4,  or  a  year  or  two  previous ;  becauae  ElliG,  writing  to  Lin- 
nsus  in  that  year,  mentions  tbat  Oordon  had  plants  of  it.  Gordon  sent  a 
plant  of  it  to  LinuEus  in  177] ;  who,  in  hiaJlfanltM(i,publlshed  in  that  year, 
noticed  it,  for  tbe  first  time,  under  the  name  of  GMcgo  blloba;  which  whs 
altered  by  Smith,  in  1T96,  to  Salisbitriii  adiantifolia.  This  alteration,  stated 
by  Smith  ta  be  made  on  account  of  the  generic  name  being  "  equally  ui 


oiid  barbaroua," 


o  Bt  the  t 


is  very  properly  objccted  tc 

ay  M.  De  CandoUe,  on  tht  _ 

■liiction  of  a  midtJplicity  of  names-.    We  hsve,  however,  adopted  tl 
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Salisburia,  as  it  is  that  by  which  the  tree  is  most  generallf  known  in  Eng^d. 

It  was  planted  in  Rouen  in  1776,  and  taken  to  Paris  in  1780;  it  was  sent 

to  Schonbrunn,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1781 ;  to  North  America,  by  Mr. 

Hamilton,  in  1784 ;  atkd  to  Montpelier,  in  1788,  b^  Broussonet,  who  reoeiyed 

it  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks.    The  manner  in  which  this  tree  was  introduced* 

into  thecardens  of  Parisis  curious,and  was  thus  related  by  M.  Andr^  Thouin, 

when  ddivering  his  aimual  Cours  iTAgricuUure  Pratique  in  the  Jardin  des 

Piantes :  —  In  1780,  a  Parisian  amateur,  naftaed  P^tigny,  made  a  voyage  to 

London,  in  order  to  see  the  principal:' gardens ;  andamong  the  number  of 

those  he  visited  was  that  of  a  commercial  gardener,  who  possessed  five  young 

plants  of  Ginkgo  bfloba,  which  was  still  rare  in  England,  and  whicn  the 

gardener  pretended  that  he  then  alone  possessed.    Tbese  fiye  plants  were 

raised  from  nuts  that  he  had  recdved  from  Japan ;  and  he  set  a  hieh  price  on 

them.     However,  afler  an  abundant  defe^ne,  and  plenty  of  wine,  ne  sold  to 

M.  P^tigny  these  young  trees  of  Ginkgo,  all  growmg  in  the  same  pot,  for 

25  puineas,  which  the  Parisian  amateur  paid  immediately,  and  lost  no  time  in 

tdung  away  his  valuable  acouisition.    Kext  morniiiff,  the  effects  of  the  wine 

being  du^sipated.  the  Englisn  gardener  sought  out  his  customer,  and  oflfered 

him  25  gumeas  for  one  plant  of  the  five  he  had  sold  the  day  before.    This, 

however,  was  refused  by  M.  P^tigny,  who  carried  the  plants  to  Fraoce  ;  and, 

as  each  of  the  five  had  cost  him  about  120  franCs,  or  40  crowns  (quarante 

ecus),  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name  applied  to  this  tree  in  France,  of 

iorlnre  aux  quararUe  \ecu9  ;  and  not  because  it  was  originally  sold  for  120  firancs 

a  plant.    Almost  all  the  ginkgo  trees  in  France  have  been  propagated  fit>m 

these  five,  imported  fi^om  En^and  by  M.  Petigny.    He  gave  one  of  them  to 

the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  was  kept  for  many  years  in  a  pot,  and  preserved 

throu^  the  winter  in  the  green*house,  till  1792;  when  it  was  planted  out  by 

M.  Andr6  Thouin,  who  eave  the  above  relation  in  his  lectures  :  but,  as  die 

situation  was  not  altogether  fiivourable  to  it,  the  plant  was  not  much  above 

40  ft.  in  height  in   1834,  and  had  not  then  flowered.     There  is  another 

ginkso  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  was  raised  by  layering  from  one  of 

the  tour  others  imported  by  P^tigny.    Though  much  later  planted  than  the 

other,  yet,  being  in  a  better  situation,  it  is  about  the  same  size,  tbough  it  also 

has  not  flowered.   The  first  ginkgo  which  flowered  in  Europe  appears  to  have 

been  a  male  plant,  at  Kew,  in  1795;  and  shortly  after,  Mr.  Dillwyn  informs 

us,  a  male  plant  flowered  at  Ham  House,  in  Essex.     In   the  Botanic 

Garden  at  Pisa,  a  tree,  which  had  not  been  much  more  than  20  years  planted, 

flowered  in  1807;  and,  in  1812,  one  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Mont- 

pelier,  and  another  in  that  of  Rouen.    Hitherto,  only  the  male  blossoms  of  the 

tree  had  been  seen ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  femue  did  not  exist  in  Europe. 

De  Candolle,  however,  in  1814^diBcovered  the  female  flowers  on  a  tree  at 

Bourdigny,  near  Geneva;  and  it  was  from  these  flowers  tfaat  L.  C.  Richard 

was  eiwbled  to  give  the  description  and  figure  of  the  flowers,  which  will  be 

found  in  his  Memoiret  tur  les  Comferes,  pubushed  by  his  son,  Achille  Richard, 

in  1826.   The  fi^uit  formed ;  but,  there  being  no  male  tree  near,  it  did  not  come 

to  maturity.    This  tree,  Professor  De  CandoIIe,  in  his  account  of  it  in  the 

BibSotheque  Umverselle  de  Geneve,  tom.  vii.  p.  138.,  coi^ectures  to  have  been 

plauted  between  1767  and  1797 ;  because,  he  says,  the  former  proprietor  of 

Bourdigny,  M.  Gaussen  de  Chapeaurouge,  a  zealous  amateur,  who  sent  for 

many  exotic  seeds  and  trees  fix)m  England,  commenced  his  plantations  in  1767, 

and  continued  them  for  30  years  afiierwards.    Fortunately,  w.e  are  able  to  indi- 

cate  the  age  of  this  tree,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  through  the  voluntary 

assistance  of  our  venerable  correspondent,  Mr«  Blakie,  who  went  Brom  Eng- 

land  to  France  and  Switzerland,  as  a  botanical  collector,  and  resided  fi>r 

some  time  at  Bourdigny  in  1775,  when  he  was  collecting  plants  upon  the 

AIps  for  Drs.  Pitcairn  and  Fothergill  of  London.     Mr.  Blakie  deposited 

the  plants  he  coUected  in  the  garden  of  M.  Gaussen,  till  he  could  find  an  op- 

portunity  of  sending  them  to  England.    **  When  I  returned  to  France,  m 

1776,"  iftiys  Mr.  Blakie,  '*  I  continued  in  correspondence  with  M.  Gaussen ; 
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and,  wben  employed  in  fonnhig  the  gardens  at  Bagatelle  and  Mpnceau  in 
1783  (see  Encyc,  of  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  p.  88.),  I  always  sent  to  M.  Gaussen 
8ome  of  all  the  new  plants  I  got ;  and  these  were  numerous,  as  I  was  then 
fonning  a  coUection  of  trees  and  plants  at  Monceau  (or  the  late  Duke  of 
Orieana*  The  last  packet  of  trees  that  I  sent  to  M.  Gaussen  was  in  1790 ; 
and  amongst  them  was  a  plant  of  Ginkgo  blloba,  which  I  had  reared  at 
Monceau.  I  have  M.  Gaussen^s  ietter,  wherdn  he  writes  me,  from  G^eva. 
*  I  have  received  a  parcel  of  plants  f 29  species)  by  M.  Merlin,  for  which  1 
beg  your  acceptance  of  my  sincere  thanks,*  &c. ;  dated  Geneva,  Dec.  1 1 .  1790 ; 
and  signed  ' Gaussen  de  Chapeaurouge.' "  {Blalde  in  Gard,  Mag.^\o\.  xii. 
p.  266.)  Mr.  Blakie,  whose  interesting  communication  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  Gardener^s  Magassine,  vol.  xii.  p.  266.,  was  not,  and,  indeed, 
could  not  be,  aware  whether  the  plants  brought  by  him  from  England,  and 
propagated  at  Monceau,  were  male  or  female ;  but,  as  those  ori^naUy  intro- 
duced  from  Japan  were  raised  from  imported  nuts,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  both  sexes  exist  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  as  weU  as  of  the 
Continent.  After  the  discovery  made  by  Al.  De  CandoUe  of  the  female  plant, 
cuCtings  were  distributed  by  him,  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Geneva,  to  the 
di£ferent  Botanic  Gardens  of  Europe,  and,  among  others,  to  that  of  Mont- 
pelier.  The  iBrst  sent  perished;  but,  in  1830,  M.  DeliUe,  director  of  the  gar- 
<len,received,  through  his  coUeague,  M.  Vialars,  two  cuttings  from  M.  De  Can- 
doile,  which  he  grafted  on  two  young  male  stocks,  and  whicn  produced  vigorous 
ahoots.  From  some  of  these  shoots,  in  1832,  M.  DeUUe  covered  a  male 
tree,  50  ft.  high,  with  grafts ;  and  the  year  foUowing  the  tree  produced  one 
imperfect  fruit ;  which  was  foUowed  in,  1835,  by  other  perfect  ones,  from 
whieh  young  plants  have  been  ratsed.  We  saw  a  female  tree  raised  from 
one  of  the  cutdngs  distnbuted  by  M.  De  CandoUe,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Strasburg,  in  1828 :  there  is  another  at  Kew,  raised  from  a  cutting  received 
there  in  1818;  and  there  are  someyoung  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  raised 
ffom  cuttings  received  by  them  from  M.  De  CandoUe,  in  1835;  we,  fdso,  possess 
one  obtained  from  Kew,  which  we  had  grafted  on  the  summit  of  a  male 
tree  in  1831.  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in  his  yote  Historique  sur  le 
Ginkgo  (Annaiei  de  la  Soc.  Hort,y  tom.  xv.  p.  93.),  expresses  r^et,  that 
neither  Uie  directors  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  nor  the  proprietors  of  any 
of  the  private  gardens  of  Paris,  have,  as  &r  as  he  knows,  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  plants  of  the  female  salbburia ;  and 
we  may  make  Uie  same  remark  with  reference  to  the  Hordcultural  Sb- 
dety^s  Garden,  and  aU  the  London  nurserymen  except  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
He  ingeniously  coi^jectures,  hovvever,  that  some  of  the  large  trees  in 
France,  that  have  not  yet  shown  flowers,  may  be  females;  because  many 
males,  not  qutte  so  large  as  they  are»  have  flowered;  and  because  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  dicecious  trees  generally,  the  females  are  some  years  later 
in  produdng  their  blossoms  than  the  males.  In  Great  Britain,  the  ginkgo, 
or,  as  it  is  here  called,  the  salisburia,  has  been  most  extensively  propagated 
and  distributed ;  but  chiefly  from  the  stool  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  which 
we  know  with  certainty  to  be  a  male  plant,  as  a  tree  propagated  from  it, 
and  now  standing  in  an  acljoining  garden,  was  discovered  by  us  in  flower  in 
1835,  and  produdng  only  male  blossoms.  ^See  Gard,  Mag.,  voi.  xi.  p.  380.) 
Some  female  plants  may,  however,  exist  m  the  country ;  because  it  is  un- 
certain  how  many  were  originally  raised  from  nuts  by  Gordon.  Messrs. 
Loddiges  inform  us  that,  about  1804,  they  raised  one  plant  of  Salisburia 
from  the  nut ;  but  the^  are  uncertain  to  whom  they  sold  it.  In  a  garden  near 
MUan,  Signor  Manetti  informs  us,  there  is  a  female  salisburia,  which  flowers 
every  year.  The  singularity  and  beautv  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  insure  it 
a  place  in  every  good  collection ;  and  there  are  accordingly  many  fine  sneci- 
men«  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ;  the  dimensions  of  some  o\  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  Statistics, 

Properties  and  Uses,    The  wood  of  the  ginkgo  is  said  by  Kaempfer  to  be 
light»  sofr,  and  weak ;  but  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  describes  it  as  bf  a  vel- 

6u  2 
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lowiah  white,  Teuied,  with  a  fioe  dose  grainy  and  moderately  hard.  It  ia 
eaay  to  work,  receiyeii  a  fine  polishy  and  resembles  in  its  genenil  appearance 
citron  wood.  It  is,  he  aays,  much  more  solid  and  strong  than  the  ordinary 
white  woods  of  Europe ;  and,  though  the  tree  is  closely  altied  to  the  Coni- 
ferse,  it  has  nothing  resinous  in  its  nature.  In  China  and  Japan,  the  satis- 
buria  appears  to  be  grown  chiefly  for  its  fruit,  the  nuts  of  which,  as  Dr.  Abel 
observesy  are  very  generall^  exposed  for  sale  in  the  morkets  of  China;  though 
he  was  not  able  to  ascertam  wnether  they  were  used  as  food,  or  as  medicine. 
In  Japan,  according  to  Kempfer,  they  are  never  omitted  at  entertainments; 
entering  into  the  composition  of  several  dishes,  after  having  been  freed  from 
their  austenty  by  roasting  or  boiling.  They  are  reputed,  he  says,  to  b6  useful 
in  digestion,  and  in  dispelling  flatulence.  Thunbers  says  that  even  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  in  Japan,  though  insipid  or  bitterish ;  and 
that,  ir  slightly  roasted,  skin  and  all,  it  is  not  unpahitable.  Some  of  the  fruit 
which  ripened  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Montpetier  were  tasted  by  M.  Delille 
and  MM.  BonafouB  of  Turin,  who  found  their  flavour  very  like  that  of 
newly  roasted  maize.  M.  Delille  says  that,  after  roasting  the  nuts,  he  found 
nothing  in  the  kemels  but  a  fiirinaceous  matter,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance  of  oil;  notwithstanding  wliat  Ksempfer  incidentally  mentions  to  the 
contrary.  M.  Peschier,  a  chemist  of  Geneva,  discovered  in  the  husk  of  the 
fruit  an  acid,  to  which  he  gives  the  iiame  of  acide  gengmque  (See  Biblw- 
theque  UniverteUe  de  Geneve^  as  quoted  in  Ann,  de  la  Soc,  d^Hort,  de  Paris, 
tora.  XV.  p.  95.)  Bunge  says  that  the  Chinese  plant  a  number  of  young 
trees  of  the  salisburia  together,  in  order  to  produce  a  monstrous  tree,  by 
inarching  them  into  one  another;  but  Delille  thinks  that  this  may  probably 
have  been  done  in  order  to  unite  roale  and  female  trees,  for  the  sake  of 
fertilising  the  fruit.  In  Europe,  hitherto,  tbe  use  of  the  tree  has  chiefly 
been  as  a  botanical  omament;  but  it  is  suggested  by  Loiseleur  Deslong- 
champs  and  others,  that,  as  it  grows  with  great  rapidity  in  the  south  of 
France,  it  may  be  planted  as  a  timber  tree,  and  applied  to  the  same  uses  as 
the  asb,  of  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  solid,  and  having  a 
greater  specific  gravity. 

Soilf  Propagation^  Culiure,  Sfc,  The  salisburia,  judging  from  the  specimois 
in  the  ndghbourhood  of  London,  thrives  best  on  a  deep  sandy  loam,  per- 
fectly  dry  at  bottom ;  but  it  by  no  means  prospers  in  a  situation  where  the 
subsoil  is  wet.  Were  tliis  not  the  case  at  Purser^s  Cross,  the  trees  there 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  much  larger  than  they  are ;  as,  though  one  of  them 
is  the  hiffhest  in  Eneland,  yet  the  head  is  not  so  ample,  nor  the  trunk  so 
thick,  as  Uiat  in  the  I&e  £nd  Nursery,  which  b  in  a  sandy  soil  on  sand. 
The  situation  should  be  sheltered,  but  not  so  much  so  as  for  many  exodc 
trees,  which  have  longer  leaves,  and  more  widely  spreading  branches ;  such 
as  the  Magnolta  acumin^ta,  the  Ontario  poplar,  and  the  Pl&tanus  occi- 
dentalis.  Id  Scotland,  the  salisburia  is  considered  rather  tender,  and  is 
planted  against  a  wali.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  of  two>years-old  wood, 
which  generally  require  two  years  to  be  properl  v  rooted ;  but,  on  the  Con- 
tinent,  it  has  been  found  that,  by  watering  the  fayers  freely  during  the  sum- 
mer,  they  may  be  taken  ofl*  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they  were 
made.  Cutdngs  made  in  March,  of  one-year-old  wood,  slipped  off  with  a 
heel,  root  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  earth  in  the  shade;  and  their 
growth  wili  be  the  more  certain  if  they  nave  a  little  bottom  heat.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  wood,  taken  off  before  midsummer,  and  prepared  and  plantoi 
with  the  leaves  on,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  wiil,  we  have  no  doubt,  suc- 
ceed  perfectly.  In  France,  Lobeleur  Deslongchamps  informs  us  that,  in  some 
soils  and  situations,  cuttings  grow  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  three  or 
four  years  they  form  plants  6  fl.  or  7  f^.  high.  {Amoen,^  &c.,  tom.  xv.  p.  96.) 
Poiteau  observes  that,  in  some  cases,  plants  raised  from  cuttings  and  layers 
are  apt  to  form  a  crooked  head  of  slow  growth ;  but  that,  afler  the  trees  are 
two  or  three  years  old,  if  they  are  cut  over  by  the  suHace,  or  pegged  down 


7 

id. 


to  the  groun4  they  will  throw  up  shoots  like  other  trees  that  stole ;  one  of 
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which  may  be  choten,  and  tWDed  «o  as  to  ibnn  a  hendaome  erect  tree.  It 
maj  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  two  male  trees  which  flowered  first  ui 
Ei^uid  were  trained  agsunat  whIIb,  and  tbat  the  flowcrs  appeared  only  in 
«nall  quandties,  at  the  eitremity  of  the  longest  branches.  U  also  deservea 
notice,  that  the  tree  in  the  Stragburg  Botanic  Oarden,  wbich,  when  we  ibw  it 
in  1888,  had  flowered  for  several  years  in  Buccession,  waa  not  aboTe  SO  it. 
higfa  :  but  it  had  been  almost  endrely  shaded  by  a  large  popiar  tree;  and  the 
flowers  were  only  produced  on  the  eitremity  of  one  branch,  which  had 
atretched  out  to  the  light.  Tbe  same  may  be  said  of  the  tree  wfaich  flowered 
i»  a  garden  adjoining  tfae  Mile  End  Nursery,  which  had  the  fartber  ttimulus 
of  the  bork  of  the  trunk  having  been  so  much  i^jured  for  Honte  years  before 
u  to  opeiate  like  ringiiig.  The  graiUDg  of  the  lalisburia  may  be  performed 
iD.the  splice  manner,  snd,  appsrently,  witfa  as  much  lacility  bs  m  grafting 
a^Ae  trees ;  and,  hence,  evcry  pqssessar  of  a  male  tree  may  add  a  female  to 
it  iThe  choose*. 

Imklk  I     In  Ibt  cBTlnDi  of  Lonten,  *  tiM  at  Pnnn'»  Crea,  pUntid  In  17A7.ni,  Id  1B37,  up- 

«Hdl  tiw.  tfac^lfliHt  at  >hldi  [fliund  In  «ir  lut  VduuD)  wn,  In  I8H,  Sl  ft.  Iilah,  >lib  i  tnmt 
3ltladmt(v:iBdtaU»Hbadnliiad3fLlDh^bL  InibC(RMiidiDfmadtiSlnf vllU.tbn 

■"  -  ' —  ''-■ ""*  —■»■*»  ^'-'i,  whlch  h»frown  jlU  to  oh  ilde,  Id  amKouflice  of  tbe  diu- 

idibwidHtMorinIebloHoalnHiiT,18»,iiDdli  dow  (Jdu 


dal)^lBin8..butwbkfakHBMT^IowK(d.  tBoiuiudcD  In  PaccbeM«Tnnoe,BiTiwufT,li  i 
nlo  tna,  wtth  ■  Itowlt  inAfd  oo  Iti  HiBnBlt,  whlob  li  now  (1837)  DpwudaoflSn.  hlgti.  Atlbni 
KOUM  Bmi,  It  «i*>l*  tn»,  tnlDed  KBhut  the  ftoDt  of  tbe  faooH,  wblch  dowered  nbout  1T96,  ud  li 


^^^li^l?"  ???  I*!"*^''  "  ^A.j^},'  J°^.T**^L" 


u-L,  B6  impliBtod,  It 


^ , ]Lbl(b,ihee 

8011 Nonh  otLoodop.    In  Oloui 

hl|[h,tb*iU«et*ieftbetnnklOln.,  ua  inu  oi  uie  neu 

KlasidnlC^ttl«,9)Huiviuited,illt)!ft.hlib.— laPnnce, ... 

4ltb»ft.h)ib,lbadUBietero(th(lTunk5ft.41n.,  uti  of  the  beid  iSft.  Al  ATnnchce.ln 
tbe  Botukle  OudeB,  19  tean' ohl,  It  ta6ft.6<n.  bi(h._lD  Holluid.  at  Ulcechl,  Iho  tree  iIicuIt 
-       -       — ;,,  b3}R.SlB.hl(h,w)thiitnuikln.eiD.iDdiuuierit  IH  Itom  Ihe  grnind 

. ,.  - 1..™  ,1,,^  DMHnboi  7.  1S35,  IhU  II  l>  ■  branchT  tren,  uhj  itlH 

li  tluL  wfaeu  h*  iiH^^ed  lo  tbe  dii — ' — •■'-  -'  ■•■ '- 

..  ..      twccB  70  uid  ao  T<«n  of  M(e }  »«1, 1 

— _  9D  uid  IDO  jeen  old  1 

•>d,ltitklliraMbt*«b«inpluIed  .  •. 

MUtnAt bcftn tba  tne  wii  In-  *«V.\' 

MdindMoBulud.  AtLeHen,  -^AI. 

I  ■  liHihuH^wMdi,  in  IM^ 

jMMm  t<  Ibr  '■-'-'—— 

HarttalMniaoeMT' 
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M  girdHi  il  8clillnl)nian,  •Bi 
mlo(t.la«lft.hlrii,  Khbfafli 


-""" 


grWuaTplutHl ....     . . 

UCailiruktithcnii  atniceoft.  hlgli,wbicb  bHwitntfl.    ... 

k  ■  tne,  70  num  pUntBd.  uidoD]T  WR.  hiih.  tn  SwlURland,  tln  fcnwl*  Irt*  u  BinidifnT  (hc 
&*)ML)WHklBiUTDuaiiirHlfWu>lDAinlt;iS9G,bTH.  AlphooKlMCudcDltj  ud, ueonlliw u 
hi,  eamnaSatiaD  In  the  Oardntr'!  Mifator.  toI.  iI.,  U  wu  ibn  l!r<iB  Mft. ta  isn.  hl(h^  wiai^ 


truiikftXHtlr4lk.lBclreinaftrciK« 
■—  ■ *-i  WH Uft^ln  It»^, IB 


-■iid,tln  I 
ihaiKDl 

■Ddthcdl 


'  of  tbe  i|i«^coTvrptf  bj 

_.. ,, , ,,  _ ,  -_  j^_ r ,  Jie  Bwle  It  Wft.  hlgb, 

oribetmDk  jft.,«kd  the  diBBetir  of  thekeid  Uft.i  then l> nln I Goiule,  10 

, , lOIilTStllilih.    A(HBiletiee,lnuiather|irdennair  HUiul,  bulonred.   la 

fbe  DotnBlc  Oinloi  U  PlfU,  ■  tree,  BeHired  br  Ibe  AtM  BerleeC,  ln  im,  w$t  mit.  hlfh.  Tliii 
BHuIbelhelBeMtntlnlliitT.wthUof  MootHllcTlilbeflmtlnFnDtej  thU  of  CiilHuhe  Ibe 
flnntlnOerBuni}  thuofLndmllwiDertlBHoUuidindthUoftbe  HUe  EDd  l4urKiT  tbe 
Antu  ID  &iRUnd_ln  Naith  ABwitCB,  *t  WoMUuidL  neu  PhllBdelphla.  there  b  ■  tiw  Mft.  hlgh, 
wllh  ■  tiunk  3  ft.  lOtaL  tndreuBiArcAeeUEIt  ftom  %h9  grouBdi  thcre  ■ledio  two  otbcv  liue  ta 

^•■0»  niden,  but  Dol  ooe  ortbcBhMerer  OiiweKd.    Thaetieawerebniu^tla  A>WTla,bT 
.  HuDUa,  In  I7H,  [3cc  Oard,  W«..  slL  p.  318.) 

Covmeraal  SlaiUticM,  Plants,  ID  the  London  nurseriea,  are  from  1j.  6d.  'to 
bt.  each,  accurdiag  to  the  axe;  female  plantx,  5t.  eadi,  At  Bc^wylkr,  plAnta 
are  5  franca  each ;  aod  U  Kew  Yorfc,  2  dollan. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Genera  belongi/ig  lo  the  Order  Taxdcece. 


■Dll  whlC 


P.  nucmul^lu  SwL,  Lunl>,  Bi  < 
M.,  Na.  S.I  tbe  loiw4eaT(d  J>[ian 
IhtftBlI  Mnlked.  Conuwiii  In  Jmpui 
atlatt.wa±,  "*  Mat  Uibk  la  th 
Idio  ihe  Kew  OudHiilD  IBH.  Tlii 
whlcfa  Bie  uruUt  hopt  In  £ieen_hDi 
eleti'1  a«d<D,  lAlch  wu  ptantel 

•_ a i>     ..... »    [|jj£ 


id.l.,)i.8U.i  7.  lurophflUi  TtwL  Jii)i.,n&,  SnriMln 
rcw;  hu  tbe  lceTtt  Kanmd,  pf^ntlcfi.  ipreedliM  eTcry  vi 
where  It  ii  ■  luge  uid  Bout  Ircc.  tht  wQ«5of  which  !■  •■!■ 
>  •ttldu  or  Intecu.     It  il  ■  niliTt  of  Japan,  uid  wi 

Id_pll»  [  bul  Ihne  l>  ■  pUnt  '-  -■—  "-— 


S»KiS.'ffi.'S 

ndlMrieloiiuici,. 
thtbudleclor  Ihe  tenui:  ■  plent  ha^ni  uooil  oSi 
lum  ■iBce  Isai.whEhUnowjlft.  hiih.    Illialnu 
oT  Ihit  (iicclci  et  Whlle  KDighti,  «hldi  wu  13  ft.  hl) 


iDMbni  Kimsr-  .fcMn.  £>.,  p.SI&,  leon.,  amM  in  Hta-i  (M,,  Ha  5., 
he  IMTM  !.niikcd,  dhtiBt,  fanccolile,  pobited.  and  but  biiruii  length 
leiBdhabiteftbesluitMrangljreKmNe  IhoK  of  ■  dcdduoui  CTpnH. 

'-r,  IB  tbo  Dortfiem  prOTlriM  of  jMpwi,  wheie  It  flirau  ■  Ic«t  trce, 

Bi.R)undalMonniaunubuln  Nc^  (pd  Kunaon,  The  waiid  l> 
iKdrarcullnmTjpurpoKC,  thoufh 
roduced  ln  14SU,  uid  U,  pcrhafe. 


r.  «gwUw  L-Ufitt.  Bh&ud  Co- 
nU.,  B.  uTtL  tl.,andoiiTjii.I!OT.  i 
T.  don^un  JU.  Barl.  Kni.,  bL  1 

In   J)«('i   t^ri.,   Nol  3.     ''—  -■-- 
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DUln  of  tlw  C«pa  dT  Oood  Hia, 
_.  ..  w—  In  1774.     Tto»  tra 
i>.I.odiUnrt. 

-     Hltli.    Hiu.  Cnir., 

p.  11.  t.  L  1 1.,  ud  ourjb.  19M.,  U  ■ 
BiiUlMlHlW  ■  udn  of  CMU, 
wb«f*  II  !•  aBcd   Mulril.   uu 

wlMlie*  IpMUMM  0(  tbo  BUl*  plnil 

wct<MBI,lo  Ennp^  b;  U»  eeUcctor 
1/,,       i>.csi«M(Bkb.CoDlC.tl.C3l,uidourX(.  tsg&,  f 
I  /  £*  u"™'  "^  MiBIHinl,  unl  itMUMM  P.  doiicUui,  biii 
P.  tai^iHM  KuBtti  bi  HunriL  ud  fionp. 
NoT.  0«L,&|LCLST.i  Bkfa.  Hfm.  ConlE, 

l4.».E1..uidaurj^l9r» 

tm/euKU LoU.CtL,tA.  IS 

""■  ■'^  fc  J't,*.p.8K.     

luuTilf  Aiui  hMCUm  ■  nlWa  nf 

, dd'  wbieh  oBtT  tfaC /Bnalfl  nluit  hu 

hltlHRD  bOH  ICDt  lo  EurDoe.     S 

of  Iti  thUt  wUl  b«  RHind  In  I 
l  Mewi.  Loddlfa'1, 
ffc%  thviT  uv  FDdocHTpoi 
>nl  P.  MiUfailiii  t  uJ  iL 

sr  wbMbM  tbaj  on  iTiiaimiic*,  — 
bm  no  tMUM  «(  ■Mgnriobw. 
LcnbM^  nw>,  U  *A,_rd. 

ihBtli  dBDcibciLr 

uid  Ncw  HoUuid. 

■npla  otcolDeldsia  InMw  < 
of  tb«w  eoDaOki,  iriiliU 

Daerfdfmm  & 

—  U4le.     CctkiD  K^lurr,  tcmJncl,  ^iblnf.    Flow 
ated,  aeb  coDdMliig  of  •  nle  wid  twaaMafpDUcailtH 
ed  to  Iti  lowcr  iiHlaBtb(eutrtdK-.FCBDl*.    Tlnwcn  b 

mtml,  iolltMT  i  ■•Oi  ibotD*  npon  •'■ ' —  -" 

„jd  bjlballanr,  ind  bj  eontiniaua  one 
3c  caljl-IUie  iDTOIiiae,  whlcb  ha*  *  tc 
loni  uid  tbe  biioliien  «TOotiuUj  becnBn  ■ 

__, r  CDIHlOeDce,  uid  iltB^ted  at  tbe  lowcr  urt  of 

tbe  IMl    CilTigk>bocdTtnibJDiiu.butoaDtiBctediaw*rdii)i*ilp,uid  ihcB 
ofudHl  toto  gbndulv,  nnKD»,  uid  •pnvllBf  r-^     — "    ■—     '    ' 
ftwc,  bicludtd.    nrtdi  nrih*ri(gJbeped,ttMl«l 
cln  bm  becn  dwilbMl,  ud  m  iDlnidueed^ 

D.ttmrMamm  acL  In  FM.Pl.  Bi.,p.80-  Pnd.,  d, M,, Lm.  FId.(|i 83. 
Ltl.eZk,  ILtB.,  iIleh.H<Bi.  Cwili:,p.in.L&,HidDurA-»OL;niiU. 
bU  e^Ttahu  SprBm.    Thlc  ii  ■  lell  «letmeD  trc^  wKh  pewtant  teuwfae^  _-_.    ,.-. 

■iidtbeetnellcbDalecDTU<cdwltfaDiiiiienMMalebalainourS-nnna]ccuj-looh]Dg  '■        •" 

|(aw,imantlke,*Iadlituc&tfaana(Lraapldlum.  T6»BMleeitldn«^nMulli.«btangH>nte,lia- 
McU^wlthiiUTdawcn.  TtoltaMleflower^whkh  Uihown  lBJb.«aLa,lipcoduMdet  tbenm- 
■U  or  Ihe  !■■(  «id  k  hicbBM  IB  u  InnlDcnm,  whlch  Kin»  ■  iotf oT  eug  ud  caoeedi  Ihe  jdnuiuni 
IVantbaTlaw.  ItltBiMUnerNawZceluld.wheieitwudiiODTcredWM.Saluidcr,  diirtD>CaDk-> 
■iitT«H*.  IaCai*^i«BdTanfc,b*B«dctbcihoiei  oT  NewZealnd,  U  ■  plKe  Akli  be 
bod  Brarloi^  DUBcd  DaikT  Bq,  iDllinh,  l'rT&  ■■  The  couDtrr  U  Ihe  bKk  oT tbliW  U  deicribcd 

■nimilliMlj  ■iniiilil I  lliii  lilHi  n Iiii  j.B"  fdthiil  gnu  ehiin  which  eit«Dd«  tbroufhiMit 

IbtlngcrlilndfniBCaidi^tNniU.    OTwie  him  «t»  iBid  lo  wcu  u  «[—  •■■ "-.■-—— 

ndeuidcnBrtaitaneurueiybeiecn:  Rw  Ibe  DuuDtUD  hudb-'--  -' 
ud  CDBMTnai,  ioI^IIt  hurcn  uid  luked,  eiecpt  whcn  tber  en 
lb*n^ilHiibtb*lud  uid  ■U  the  iilandi  in  the  baj  ue  doiiclr  dol 


luf*  *iM(i(h  to  Bi^  ■  DulB  mul  ibr  ■d^-Aniijruii  ihip." 
nr.  wUeh  be  geTe  to  bli  ihlp'i  ooBpu*  i  uid  wudi,  wben 
wen  pnpuBD.uia  cDiRnca  iid«  »  eiliemeeitiliiccncT  bf^  decDctlan  orpbiladdphui,  or  ta  ^ut 
nni»i1'fi«iii"ii'1dl'iiiii).  liii»ri  (Dcd  uitleeaAuUc,  (nd  w«>  ■Gkaawlcdfcd  lo  b«  IIHI*  IbIMot 
taifie  ABi>hc*a«inc*b*<i,b7theHwbDh^dmperl*nc*a(bstb.  (Cnn.  lo  Oe  M.  »w.,hi1.IL 
VL  U&)  Hi.  GeDne  BcBBCtt,  toi  hti  OtKrvtiamt  em  Ot  CnlftM  qf  Mnr  ZnteK^jnabbtd  lo 
lAAm-iMtttuii  IbttbehuiecDthBDKifdluncuptMnumEnwlngtoUiehi^l  orwft. 
01  % ft.,  butwBh  ■  liunk  iokioB  «undlBt  io    cJreumhreBce.IGR.    Thc llBib—  ' '-■ — - 
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Blnr,  IdJuiui 

— .1 ■.■..  ^ a.i  i_  ...  ... ....  -*.„i,  Boudd  itldf 

- a.--(Camp.  u BpL 

p.nT.)  Hr.O«anBin»BwTiUiiittUan«ctH*tU)niili<lfbl 
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_We  hm  dwelt  at  mater  tength  on  tbe  tveei  of  New  Zeelend,  tban  we  •houM  otherwiie  heve  done 
wttn  haKibeidv  niecies ;  becauae,  fttNU  the  cUmate.  and  the  devatlon  at  wbich  fome  of  them  ara 
nmnd,  we are  incUned  to  bope tbat they mavproire half^budy  in  tbe dimate  of  Loodon,  and  nearlT, 
If  not  quite,  hardy  in  the  warmeat  parti  of  I>evonsbire.  Tbe  singularity  of  the  appearance  of  pbyl- 
locfaNhu,  and  itt  obvioui  alliance  to  laliaburla,  would  render  it  a  moat  desirable  introductton,  dtber 
me  the  greenJiouie  or  the  oomerTatiTe  wail,  and  poMttdy  it  may  prove  m  bardy  aa  salliburia. 


CHAR  CXIII. 


OF  THE  HARDT  AND  HALF-HARDT  LIGNEOUS  PLANT8  OF  THE   OROEE 

CONI^FERJE,  OR  PINA^CEfi. 

Mtmiifieatiom.    UndL  Nat  SyM.  of  Bot,  a  S15. ;  Richard  M«m.Coni£,  in  part 

%naiyiwci.    Conffera  JUek.  mm.  Caiiv.    The  Conifiers,  tm  lately,  included  the  oider  TVoioec, 

already  given  p.  fi06&,  whleh  haa  been  lepanUed  from  it  by  Dr.  Lindley.   Coniu^e»  himSL  Kqf^  SSS. 
AglmUkt.    The  IVziceahavebeensepaiated  fromtliiaordercntheonehand,  wbile,ontbeotber, 

the  CycadiceK  are  ooosidered  as  ifiproaching  very  near  It 

Gtneral  Characters  ofthe  Order,  All  ligneous.  Flowers  unisexual ;  thoae 
of  the  two  sezes  in  distinct  catkins,  that  are  situated  upon  one  plant  in  most 
of  the  specieBy  and  upon  two  plants  in  the  rest.  —  Male.  Catkin  lonper  than 
broacL  Each  flower  a  scale  or  body,  bearing  poUen  contained  withm  either 
2  cellg  formed  within  the  scale  or  body,  or  3  or  more  1-celled  cases ;  in 
Araucttria  Jufls.,  in  2-celled  caaes,  eKterior  to,  but  united  with,  the  scale  or 
body :  a  part  of  the  scale  or  body  is  free,  above  the  cells  or  cases  containing 
the  pollen.  —  Female.  Catkin  more  or  less  conical,  cylindrical,  or  round,  in 
figure ;  compoaed  of  many,  sereral,  or  few  flowers,  each,  in  most  species,  sub- 
tended  by  a  bractea.  The  catkin,  in  the  state  of  fruit,  is  rendered  a  strobile  of 
much  the  samefigure.  Each  flower  is  constituted  of  1—3  oTules,  bome  from 
an  ovary  tfaat  resembles  a  scale,  and  is  in  some  instances  connate  with  the 
bractea  that  subtends  it.  Ovules  rewded  as  receiving  impregnation  from 
direct  oontact  of  the  poUen  with  the  foramen  of  the  ovule.  Bracteas  imbri- 
cated.  Carpels,  which  are  the  ovaries  in  an  enlarged  and  xipened  state,  im- 
bricated.  Seedhaying  in  many  spedes  a  membranous  wing.  Embryo  included 
within  a  fleshyoiijr  albumen,  and  haying  from  2  to  many  opposite  cotyledons, 
and  the  radide  bemg  nezt  the  tip  of  the  seed,  and  having  an  organic  connexion 
with  the  albumen.  Brown  haa  noticed  a  very  general  tendency  in  some 
spedes  of  Pinus  and  iTbies^to  produce  several  embryos  in  a  seed.  —  Trees, 
aimost  all  evergreen,  the  wood  abounding  in  resin.  Leaves  needle-shaped, 
8cale4ike,  or  Iwiceolate ;  in  some  species  disposed  in  groups,  with  a  mem- 
branous  sheath  about  the  base  of  tne  group,  at  least  in  most  of  these ;  in 
some  in  rovrs,  in  some  oppositely  in  pairs,  decussate  in  direction ;  imbricately 
in  severaL  (lAndl.  Nat.  Syet.  of  Bot. ;  T.  Nees  ab  Etenbeck  Gen.  PL  FL 
Germ.  Ilhutr, ;  Ridutrd  Mem.  tur  les  Comfiret ;  fVats.  Dendr.  Bril. ;  and 
cibservation.^ 

The  ConiferaB  were  first  studied  scientificall^  by  Toumefort.  In  his  /n- 
MtituHones^  &c.,publi8hed  in  1717-19,  this  botanist  established  the  foUowing 
nine  genera;  viz.,  il^bies,  PJnus,  Ifarix,  TTiuja,  Cupr^ssus,  C^rus,  Juniperus, 
Tllzus,  and  j^phedra.  Linnsus,  in  his  Genera  Plantarum,  published  in  1737, 
only  admitted  seven  of  Toumefort'8  genera,  uniting  Lkrix  to  il^bies,  and 
Cedrus  to  «/uniperus.  Adanson,  in  1763,  in  his  FamUies  des  Plantes,  adopted 
Toumefort'8  genera,  with  the  exception  of  C^dms,  whicb,  with  Linnaeus,  he 
united  to  Jiiniperus ;  and  he  added  to  the  Conlferse  the  ^nera  Casuarhia 
Rumph.,  and  .Squis^tum  L.  A.  L.  De  Jussieu,  in  1789,  in  his  Genera  Planta- 
nm,  formed  the  family  of  Conifer»  of  the  seven  genera  adopted  by  Linneus, 
placing  there  the  Casuarina  of  B^imphius,  and  lulding  the  genus  Araucaria. 
Lamarck  (Encvc.  Meth.,  ii.  p.  32.,  published  in  1790),  under  the  article  Co- 
nffene,  adopted  liie  eenera  of  Linnseus  and  Jussieu,  with  the  excq)tion  of 
Araucaria,  which  he  describes,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  under  the  name  of 
Dombeya.    Osertner,  in    1791  (De  Fruct.  et  Sem.  Plani.),  united  in  one 
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group,  under  the  name  of  Plnua,  the  genera  Pinus,  il^ies,  and  Z^arix  of 
Tournefort ;  and  adopted  the  genera  Tlii^a,  Jtiniperus,  Cupressus,  and  T^zus 
as  characterised  by  Linnaeus.  Solander,  in  1786,  in  a  DUsertatkm  pubUshed 
at  Beriin  by  G.  Porster,  indicated  the  Dacr^dium  oipressinum  as  a  new  genus 
belonging  to  Couiferae,  but  did  not  give  its  character.  Lambert,  the  vioe- 
president  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  published,  in  1803,  the  first  volume  of  his 
mi^ificent  work,  A  Description  ojf  the  Genus  Pinus^  the  second  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1832,  and  the  third  in  1837.  L'H^ritier  founded  the 
genus  Podocdrpus  in  1806,  and  Smith  that  of  Salisbtkna  in  1796.  Persoon 
added  the  genus  Aiiingia  to  Coniferse,  having  mistaken  a  species  of  Liquid- 
Ambar,  the  abori|^nal  name  of  which  is  Altingia,  for  one  of  the  Coniferae. 
R.  A.  Salisbury  pubiished,  in  1807,  in  the  Lhmcam  TransaciumSy  voi.  viii., 
some  curious  observations  on  the  stigmas  of  the  Coniferae,  and  endeavoured 
to  establish  four  new  genera;  viz.,  Belis  (Cunninghkmia),  A^gathis  (Ddm- 
mara),  Eutassa,  and  Colymbea  (^Araucdria),  Ventenat,  in  1808,  gave  a 
new  character  to  the  Thuja  articuUtta  of  Desfontaines,  which  he  named 
C6llitris.  M.  Targioni  Tazzetd  of  Florence  published,  tn  the  Armais  of  the 
Museuim  of  that  city,  Observatkms  on  the  Cofiafercs^  and  particularlv  on  the 
genera  Tli^ja  and  CUpr^us,  which  he  unites  in  one  genus.  MM.  Surbel  and 
Schubert  have  published,  in  the  Annales  du  Museum  de  Paris,  tom.  xv.,  and  in 
the  BuUetin  des  Sciences  de  lA  SociSte  Pkilomaiiquef  tom.  iiL,  and  in  various 
otber  works,  many  observations  on  the  Conifene.  Both  these  botanists  have 
proposed  a  new  classification  of  the  genera  whlch  oompose  tbe  order,  arrangmg 
them  into  two  groups :  the  one  containing  the  genera  in  which  the  flowers 
are  turned  up,  and  tne  other  all  those  in  which  they  are  tumed  down.  M. 
Mirbel,  in  1812,  separated  the  C\ipr&sus  dlsticha  fi-om  the  other  species  of 
that  genus,  and  described  it  under  the  name  of  Schub^rtta;  a  name  wnich  has 
not  l^en  generallyadopted,  because  it  was  found  that  M.  Richard,  senior,  had 
already  described  it  under  the  name  of  Tax6dium  in  the  Annales  du  Musee, 
tom.  xvi.  M.  Tristan,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Annales,  endeavours  to 
show  that  il^bies  and  Xfarix  ought  to  be  united,  as  Linnaeus  and  Gaertner 
had  previously  done.  In  this  volume  appeared  also  a  new  classification  of 
the  genera  composing  the  Conlferse,  by  M.  Richard,  senior ;  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  three  groups  or  sections  of  7\uLinese,  Cupr^aanse, 
and  Abi6tm2s;  and  this  arrangement  is  adopted  in  tlie  same  author'8  justly 
celebrated  work,  Mem,  sur  les  Coniferes,  pubhshed  after  his  death  by  his  son, 
M.  Achille  Richard,  in  1826.  It  is  the  arrangement  of  this  author,  as  modi- 
fied  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  edition  of  his  Introduciion  to  the  Naturai  System 
published  in  1836,  that  we  have  followed  in  this  work;  and  the  characters 
of  the  genera  have  been  either  drawn  up  or  amended  for  us  by  Professor 
Don ;  who  has  also  kindly  looked  over  tlie  proof  sheets.  By  Dr.  Lmdley's 
arrangement,  Richard's  section  7\usLines  b  removed  from  the  Coniferae, 
and  made  a  separate  order,  under  the  name  of  TVixacefle,  as  given  in  p.  2065. ; 
and,  under  Bichard's  two  sections  Abietansd  and  (Tupr^sinse,  the  true  Co> 
niferae  are  airanged  as  follows :  — 

Sect.  I.    Abie^tism  Richard, 

Sect,  Char,  AU  the  ^nera  included  in  the  eroup  are  evetgreen,  except 
LhiijL,  Branches  m  whorls;  except,  peniaps,  in  Ddmmara,  Buds 
scaly.  Catkins  of  each  sex  of  numerous  flowers.  Hp  of  the  ovule 
pointing  towards  the  axis  of  the  catkin,  except  in  Cunninghamia.  Leavea 
scattered,  or  in  groups. 

*  Sexes  monacious, 
Pi^NUS  L,,  in  part.  Male.  Catkins  grouped.  PoIIen  contained  in  2  cells, 
formed  in  the  scale,  that  opens  lengthwise.  —  Female.  Ovules  2.  Strobile 
ovately  conioil  in  most  species.  Carpels,  or  outer  scales,  thickened  at  the 
tip,  exceeding  the  bracteas  or  thin  outer  scales  in  length,  and  concealing 
them:  persistent. — Leaves  in  groups  of  2,  3,  or  5;  each  group  arising 
out  of  a  scaly  sheath. 
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iTBiBs  Link.  This  cBfiers  from  Phius,  as  above  defined,  in  having  the  cones 
pendent,  and  less  decidedly  grouped ;  the  strobiles  cjdindrically  conical ; 
the  carpels  not  thickened  at  the  tip ;  and  the  leaves  solitary.  They  are 
partially  scattered  in  insertion,  and  more  or  less  2-ranked  in  direction. 

PrcEA  link,  This  difiers  from  Pinus  and  iTbies,  as  above  defined,  in  having 
the  cones  erect.  The  strobile  is  cylindrical,  and  has  its  carpels  not  thick- 
ened  at  the  dp.  Both  carpels  and  bracteas  separate  from  the  axis  of  the 
strobile;  and  the  leaves  are  obviously  2-rankea  in  direction.  (D.Don,) 

La^rix  7\>wm,  This  difiers  from  il^bies,  as  above  defined,  in  its  leaves  being 
annual,  and  disposed  in  groups ;  and  in  having  the  cones  erect. 

Ck^bus  BarreUer,  This  difiers  firom  Xarix  in  being  evergreen,  and  in  the 
carpels  sqiarating  from  the  axis.  The  leaves,  as  in  Xf^rix,  are  dusposed  in 
groups,  many  in  a  group ;  and  the  cones  are  erect.  Anthers  crowned  by 
an  elliptical  scabrous  crest.  Strobiles  solitary;  crest  with  coriaceous 
compressed  carpels,  which  are  deciduous. 

CuNNiNGHA^H/ii  K.  Br.  Male.  Catkins  erouped.  PoUen  contained  in  3 
cases  that  depend  from  the  scale. — Femme.  Ovules  3.  Strobile  ovate. — 
Leaves  solitary,  scattered  in  insertion,  more  or  less  2-ranked  in  direction, 
fbt,  acuminate,  and  serrulate. 

DjftuMARA  Rumphius.  Male.  Catkins  solitary.  PoUen  contained  in  from 
5  to  24  cases,  pendent  from  the  apex  of  the  scale.  —  Female.  Ovules  2, 
fiw.     Strobile  turbinate.  —  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  oflen  opposite. 

•  *  Sexet  p]  (tiaecious, 
Ajuuca^SIA  Jussieu.    Male.    PoUen  contained  in  from   10  to  20  cases, 
pendent  from  the  apex  of  the  scale.    Ovule  solitary,  connate  with  the 
carpel  or  scale.    Leaves  imbricate. 

Sect.  U.    CuPRE^ssiNJB  Skhard. 

Sect.  Char,  All  the  kinds  ever^reen,  except  Taxodium  Ric^.  Branches 
inserted  scatteredly  in  most,  if  not  all.  Buds  not  scaly.  Flowers  of 
each  sex  but  few  in  a  catkin.  Ovule  with  its  tip  pointing  itom  the  axis 
ofthecatkin. 

*  Sexes  moncBcumt. 
T^u^JA  Bkh.  Male.  Catkin  terminal,  solitary.  PoUen  of  each  fiower 
included  in  4  cases,  that  are  attached  to  the  inner  face  of  the  scale,  towards 
its  baae. —  Female.  Catkin  terminal.  Ovary  connate  with  the  bractea : 
the  two  conjoined  may  be  termed  a  receptade.  Ovules  2  to  each  recep- 
tade.  Receptacles  semipeltate,  imbricated,  smooth,  or,  in  some,  having  a 
recurved  beax  near  the  tip.  Seeds  inconspicuously  winged,  or  not  winged. 
Cotyledons  2. — ^Branchlets  compressed.  Leaves  scale-like,  closely  imbri- 
cated,  compressed. 
Ca^llitris  Vent,  Male.  Catkins  terminal,  solitary.  Pollen  of  each  flower 
oontained  in  2 — 5  cases,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the'  scale,  which  is 
peltate.  —  Female.  Catkin  terminal,  of  4^-6  ovaries,  or  else  receptacles, 
each  spreading  at  the  tip,  and  disposed  upon  so  short  an  axis  as  to  seem, 
in  the  state  of  fi*uit,  the  valves  of  a  regular  pericarp,  at  which  time  each  has  a 
mucro  near  the  tip.  Ovules  3  to  many  to  each  ovary,  or  receptacle.  Seed 
winged. — Oeneral  appearance  like  that  of  the  kinds  of  cypress.  Branches 
jointed.  Leaves  minute,  scale-shaped,  opposite  or  whorled,  situated  under 
the  joints  of  the  branches. 
CupRKssus  L.  Male.  Catkin  terminal,  solitary.  PoUen  of  each  flower 
contmned  in  4  cases,  attached  to  the  scale  on  the  inner  face  at  the  lower 
edge.  Scales  peltate. — Female.  Ovaries  each  connate  with  the  bractea, 
thus  constituting  a  receptacle.  Ovules  to  each  receptacle  8  or  more. 
StrobUe  globose.  Receptacles,  as  included  in  the  strobile,  peltate,  having 
on  obscure  tuberde  at  tbe  tip ;  disposed  coUaterally,  not  imbricatdy.  Seeds 
compressed,  angular;  affixed  to  the  narrow  basal  part  of  the  receptacle. 
Cotyledons  2. — Leaves  appressedly  imbricated. 
Taxo^diuii  Rich.    Male.     Catkins  disposed  in  a  pyramidal  compound  spike. 
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PoUen  of  each  flower  borae  in  5  cases,  attached  to  the  scale  at  its  inner 
&ce.  —  Female.  Catkins  2 — 3  together,  near  the  base  of  the  spike  of  cat- 
kins  of  male  flowers,  each  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  flowers.  Ovuies 
2  to  an  ovary.  Strobile  giobose.  Scales  peltate,  angled.  Seed  angled  in 
outline,  and  having  angular  projections  on  the  suriace;  its  integument  very 
thick.     Ck>tyledonB  6 — 7.  —  Leaves  linear,  disposed  in  2  ranks.     Annual. 

*  *  Sexes  diceciouSf  or  rarefy  motueciotu. 
JuNi'PERUS  Ir.  Male.  Catkins  axillvy  or  terminal.  Pollen  of  each  flower 
iQ  3 — 6  cases,  attached  to  tfae  basal  edge  of  the  scale,  and  prominent  from 
it. — ^Female.  Catkin  axillary,  resembling  a  bud ;  consisting  of  1 — ^3  fleshy 
ovaries;  bracteated  at  the  base.  Ovules  l  to  an  oyary.  The  ovaries 
coalesce,  and  become  a  fleshy  juicy  strobile,  resembling  a  berry.  Seeds 
1 — 3,  each  obscurely  3-coraered,  and  having  5  gland-bearing  pits  towards 
the  base. — Leaves  opposite  or  teraate,  narrow,  rigid,  and  not  rarely  minute 
and  scale-shaped. 

Sect  L   ^BIE^TINA. 


k 


i 


Thb  ilbi^tinse,  or  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  (arbres  verts,  Fr. ;  nadelholz,  Ger.^ 
are  timber  trees,  as  important  in  the  construction  of  houses,  and  in  civii 
architecture  eenerally,  as  the  oak  is  in  the  coustraction  of  ships,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  naval  architecture.    The  trees  of  this  section  of  the  Conlfers  are  so 
diflferent  in  their  exteraal  appearance,  not  only  from  the  trees  of  all  other 
orders,  but  even  from  the  section  Cupr^ssinse,  that  they  miffht  well  form  an 
order  of  themselves.    The  AtiietJXix  are  almost  all  trees  of  lorey  stature,  pyra- 
midal  in  form,  and  regularly  furaished  widi  verticillate  frond-like  brancnes, 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  trunk.    These  branches,  unlike  those 
of  every  other  kind  of  tree,  die  ofl*  as  the  tree  grows  old,  without  ever  attaining 
a  timb^-like  size ;  so  that,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  rather  like  immense  leaves  than  branches ;  and  this  circumstance, 
as  weli  as  others,  seems  to  connect  the  pines  and  firs  with  the  palms.   Almost 
all  the  species  are  evergreen,  and  have  linear  needle-Iike  leaves ;  whence  the 
German   names   of  nadelholz   and  tangelholz,      The  number  of  ilbietinas 
described  by  Linnsus  amounted  to  no  more  than  12  species.    Smith,  in  1819, 
in  Rees's  CycloptBdia,  described  35  species;  and  in  .Lambert'8  Gentu  Ptnus^ 
the  last  vouime  of  which  was  published  in  1837,  66  species  are  described. 
Besides  these,  some  others   have  been  introduced,  of  which  little  is  yet 
known ;  so  that  the  number  in  British  collections  is  considered  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  70  species,  exdusive  of  varieties.    They  are  all  natives  of  temp&> 
rate  regions,  and  chiefly  of  the  northera  hemisphere.    On  the  poorest  descnp- 
tion  of  dry  soil,  a  greater  bulk  of  valuable  timber  will  be  produced  in  any  given 
time  by  a  crop  of  ilbi^dns  adapted  to  it,  than  by  a  crop  of  any  other  natural 
order  of  trees  whatever.  According  to  Delamarre,  the  proportion  between  the 
timber  produced  by  the  common  pines,  and  the  common  broad-Ieaved  trees 
of  Europe,  in  a  poor  dry  soil,  in  any  siven  time,  is  as  10  to  1. 

Descrifiwn,  In  regard  to  general  fbrm,  the  ilbi^tinse,  when  full  grown, 
and  beginning  to  decay,  are  parLly  trees  with  spiry  tops,  and  partly  round  or 
flat-headed  trees.  The  genera  ^l^bies,  Pfcea,  and  Lknx  form  conical  trees,  of 
the  utmost  regularity  of  figure,  in  every  stage  of  their  growth  ;  the  diflerent 
spedes  of  Plnus  and  Cedras,  on  the  other  hand,  form  regular  cones  when  they 
are  young,  and  until  they  attsun  a  certain  age ;  but  their  heads  become  round  or 
flattened  as  they  grow  old ;  the  branches  near  the  bottom  of  the  trank  drop  ofi^ 
and  those  near  the  summit  increase  in  thickness,  and  in  lateral  extension ;  and 
hence  the  grandeur  of  the  heads  of  these  trees,  when  favourably  situated  and 
ofgreatage.    The  genus  Cedras  is  remarkable  for  the  horizontal  direction 
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taken  by  its  branches  in  every  stage  of  its  growth ;  and  the  branches  of 
ifbies  canadensb  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  slendemesSy  and  drooping 
cfaaracter. 

The  roots  of  the  ilbi^tinae  differ  from  those  of  almost  all  other  trees,  in  not 
descending  perpendicularly ;  but,  both  in  young  and  old  trees,  spreading 
along  the  sumce  of  the  ground ;  and,  very  generally»  after  the  trees  have 
attained  some  age,  swelting  and  appearine  above  it.  They  are  numerous,  and 
of  less  thickness  in  propordon  to  tbat  of  the  trunki  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  trees,  ezcept  the  palms ;  but,  being  near  the  surface,  and  often  partially 
above  it,  they  are  of  a  more  tough  and  woody  nature,  and  are,  consequentl^, 
better  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  head  of  the  tree,  tfaan  m 
tfae  case  of  trees  the  roots  of  which  run  deep  under  ground,  and  which  are 
consequently  much  less  tough  and  woody.  The  vitality  of  the  roots  of  some 
species  is  most  extraordinary ;  stumps  of  the  silver  fir  (Plcea  pecdn^)  having 
been  found  in  a  growing  state,  but  without  leaves,  after  the  trunk  had  been 
cut  down  for  upwards  of  40  years.  The  roots  of  none  of  the  species  throw 
up  suckers;  nor,  when  the  stems  are  cut  down,  do  shoots  spring  from  the 
coUar.  In  some  species,  as  in  P.  TVe^da  and  its  variedes,  numerous  abordve 
shoots,  or  tufts  of  leaves,  are  produced  from  the  old  trunk ;  and  some  of  the 
Asiatic  and  Mezican  spedes  also  indicate  this  tendency,  tfaough  in  a  much 
sliehter  degree. 

Tfae  trunk,  in  all  tfae  species,  grows  erect  and  straigfat ;  in  some,  as  in  the 
iPfcea  pecdn4taof  Europe,  it  attains  the  faeigfat  of  130  ft.  or  upwards,  witfa  a 
diameter  of  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  and,  in  tfae  Picea  gr&ndis  of  America,  it  is 
said  to  attain  tfae  faeigfat  of  200  ft.  Tfae  stem  is  ahnost  always  beautifuUy 
and  r^^ilarly  tapered,  and  witfaout  tfaose  hi^e  protuberances  common  in 
trees  wfaicfa  nave  tfaeir  brancfaes  of  equal  durability  to  tfae  trunk  itself,  and  of 
like  capacity  for  attaining  as  large  a  size.  Wfaere  tfae  ilbi^tinse  faave  been 
grown  close  togetfaer,  tfae  trunks  are  almost  always  straigfat,  and  frequendy 
witfaout  a  single  brancfa  to  tfae  fadefat  of  80ft.  or  lOOft. ;  tfae  side  brancfaes, 
in  sucfa  cases,  prematurely  decaying,  from  tfae  absence  of  ligfat  and  air.  Trunks 
of  tfais  kind  are  common  in  tfae  spruce  fir  plantations  of  Sweden  and  Norway ; 
and  tfaey  coi)sdtute  tfae  fir  potes  of  commerce,  so  mucfa  used  tfarougfaout 
Europe  as  masts  for  small  craf^  and  as  supports  for  8caffi>lding.  Trunks  of 
tfae  same  cfaaracter  are  also  found  in  tfae  pine  forests  of  tfae  nortfa  of  Europe 
and  of  Nortfa  America :  and  from  tfaem  are  made  tfae  masts  of  tfae  largjsst 
American  sfaips;  and  tfae  beams,  rafters,  joists,  and  boards,  used  in  dvil 
arcfaitecture,  and  pardcularly  in  tfae  construcdon  of  faouses  in  tfae  temperate 
climates  of  botfa  faemispfaeres. 

Tfae  brancfaes,  in  tfae  greater  number  of  tfae  spedes,  are  verddllate,  faori- 
zontal  in  tfaeir  direcdon,  uniform  in  tfaeir  size  and  sfaape,  and,  witfa  tfae 
smaller  sfaoots,  especiaUy  in  old  trees,  generally  pendent.  In  all,  tfae  main 
sfaoot  of  tfae  brancfa  b  siender,  and  never  attains  a  great  tfaickness.  In 
some  oenera  (as  in  Pfcea)  tfae  brancfaes  are  frondose,  and  quite  flat ;  faaving 
a  slen&r  main  sfaoot,  rcgularly  fumisfaed  witfa  smaUer  dde  sfaoots;  wfaidi  are 
again  subdivided  into  numerous  twm,  or  spray ;  and  tfae  surface  of  tfae 
wfaole  is  flat,  like  tfaat  of  tfae  leaf  ofa  fem.  In  A^bies  and  L^x,  tfae  side 
brancfalets,  wfaicfa  proceed  from  tfae  main  sfaoot  of  tfae  brancfa,  are  for  tfae  most 
part  pendent.  In  Cedrus,  tfae  brancfaes  are  more  woody  tfaan  in  tfae  oise  of  any 
otfaer  genus ;  and  in  Pinus  least  firond-Uke.  As  tfae  tree  advances  in  growtfa, 
the  brancfaes  die  off,  beginning  from  below ;  more  espedaUy  wfaere  several 
trees  faave  been  associated  tc^etfaer.  Tfaere  are,  faowever,  ezceptions  in  tfae 
case  of  flingle  trees  in  fiivourable  situadons,  when  the  brancfaes  assume  a 
woody  and  permanent  cfaaracter;  and  tfais  is  very  frequently  exempUfied  in 
single  trees  of  the  cedar,  the  sUver  fir,  and  the  Scotch  pine,  which  have 
had  their  trunks  broken  over  at  a  certain  stace  of  their  growth.  Indeed, 
pbching  out  tfae  leading  sfaoot  of  anv  species  for  two  or  tfaree  years  in  suc- 
cession,  wfaen  the  tree  is  young,  will  generallv  cause  it  to  produce,  instead 
of  a  single  trunk,  a  number  of  tmnk-like  brancnes,  wbich  form  a  busfay  tree. 
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of  a  character  anomaloiu  to  that  of  the  ilbi^tiiue  in  genenil.  Hiis  anoma* 
lous  character  will  be  iUustrated  by  the  portraits  of  a  siiver  fir,  and  some 
spruce  firs,  which  we  shali  give  in  a  tuture  page. 

The  bart^  of  the  ^bietinfle  is  thin  ip  young  trees  ;  and,  in  soroe  spedes  of 
if  bies  and  /Ycea,  eren  in  old  trees,  it  is  never  either  very  thick,  or  very 
rough.  In  many  species  of  Plnu»,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  very  thick, 
rigid,  cracked,  and  deeply  furrowed  in  old  trees,  from  the  trunks  of  wluch  it 
may  be  cut  in  large  pbites. 

The  wood  is  ciiiefly  composed  of  parallel  fibres,  arranged  in  a  manner 
somewliat  intermediate  between  that  of  dicotyledonous  and  monocotyle* 
donous  trees ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  fibres  not  bein^  very  close,  the 
wood  is  elastic  and  resilient.  Beine  resinous,  it  is  also,  m  general,  very 
durable,  and  of  great  combusiibility.  Michaux  remarks  that "  the  branches  m 
resinous  trees  consist  almost  wholly  of  wood  of  which  the  oiganisation  is 
even  more  perfect  than  it  is  in  tlie  body  of  the  tree,  and  that  the  reverse  is 
the  case  witn  trees  having  deciduous  leaves.  As  soon  as  vegetation  ceases  in 
any  part  of  the  tree,  the  consiM^nce  of  the  wood  speedily  changes;  the  sap 
decays ;  and  the  heart,  already  iinpregnated  with  resinous  juice,  beoomes  sur- 
char^ed  to  such  a  d^gree  as  to  double  its  wdght  in  a  year.  The  accumulation 
is  said  to  be  much  greater  after  4  or  5  years ;  the  general  fact  may  be  proved 
by  comparing  the  wood«of  trees  recenily  fdled,  with  that  of  others  loi^  since 
dead."    (y.  Amer.  St^l^m.  p.  143.) 

The  leaves  are,  in  almost  every  case,  linear,  subulate,  acicular,  and  per* 
sistent ;  though  in  Cunninghlimia  they  are  lanceolate,  and  in  Ddmmara  oblong. 
In  some  spedes  they  remain  on  for  four  or  five  years,  and,  in  Araucdria, 
for  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  only  one  genus  {Lknx)  are  they  dedduous. 
In  Pinus,  Lktix,  and  Cedrus,  they  are  placed  tocether  in  bundles  of  fiiom 
8  to  6  in  a  bundle ;  but  in  ^^ies  and  i^cea  the  Teaves  are  singje.  Where 
the  leaves  are  in  bundles,  they  are  considered  by  botanists  as  abortive 
shoots;  because  the  mdiments  of  a  shoot  are  found  at  the  bese  of  the 
leaves :  and  hence,  in  pine  plants  of  only  one  or  two  years'  growth  from  the 
seed,  the  leaves  are  solitary ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
that  in  the  axils  of  these  solitary  leaves  small  short  shoots  appear, 
each  terminating  in  a  fasdculus  of  from  2  to  6  leaves.  The  leaves  of 
all  the  spedes  are  without  stipules ;  the  numerous  scales  which  are 
found  among  them  when  the  shoots  are  newly  devdoped,  bdng  considered 
as  bdonging  to  the  buds.  In  Plnus,  the  leaves  are  in  general  more  than 
double  the  len^  of  those  of  the  other  genera ;  the  shortest,  as  in  P.  sylvestris, 
bdng  {rom  Hm,  to  2  in.  lon£;  while  those  of  P.  Pinaster  are  from  6  in.  to 
9in.  in  length,  and  those  ofP.  australis  Ji^ScAx,  are  Snm  1  ft.  to  l^  ft.  In 
all  the  other  genera,  the  leaves  are  not  much  longer  than  half  an  inch ;  and 
very  rarely,  as  in  Picea  WebbMroa,  exceed  an  inch.  The  long4eaved  species 
bdong  to  warm  climates ;  and  these,  wben  grovm  in  cold  climates,  have  thdr 
leaves  considerably  shortened.  In  texture»  the  leaves  are  hard  and  cori- 
aceous,  as  in  the  case  of  most  evergreens;  but  those  of  Lhiii  form  an  excep- 
tion.  The  leaves,  in  all  the  species,  are  witliout  lateral  nerves ;  and  they  are 
composed  of  paralld  fibres,  like  those  of  the  Monocotyledoneae. 

The  buds  are  enclosed  in  numerous  scales,  and  are  devdoped  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  or  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  shoots.  In  all  tbe  spedes  they  are 
Yery  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  of  broad-leaved  trees,  m  which  there 
is  a  bud  dther  developed,  or  in  embryo,  at  the  base  of  every  leaf.  In  the 
i^bi^tinsB  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  one  bud  for  a  niiliion  of  leaves ; 
and  the  few  that  are  found  in  the  axils  are  almost  confined  to  the  genera 
i^^bies,  Picea,  Lhxix,  and  C^rus.  The  buds  are  most  numerous  in  Lanx, 
and  least  so  in  Pinus,  in  which  last  genus  they  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  points  of  the  shoots.  In  general,  the  bud  which  terminates  the  summit 
of  the  tree,  and  is  destined  to  form  its  leading  shoot,  and  increase  its  height, 
is  devdoped  the  last ;  and  this  retardadon  seems  a  provision  of  nature  for  the 
safety  ot  the  most  important  shoot  which  the  tree  can  producc ;  thus  in- 
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soring  its  hoght  rather  than  its  hreadth,  and  the  production  of  timher  by  tbie 
preservation  o£  its  permanent  trunky  rather  than  of  its  temporary  and  com- 
paratively  useleas  branches. 

The  flowers  «re  disposed  in  catkins  r  they  are  unisexual,  and  those  of  the 
male  are  totaily  different  from  those  of  the  female.  In  most  species,  both 
nude  and  female  catkins  are  on  the  same  tree ;  but  in  Araucaria,  as  far  as 
that  genus  is  known,  they  are  supposed  to  be  on  diflerent  trees.  The  male 
flowers  consist  of  a  number  of  stamens  without  any  floral  envelope,  but 
simply  accompanied  by  scales;  and  are  much  more  numerous  thaa4he.temale8, 
as  is  generaUy  the  case  in  unisezual  plants.  The  pollen  from  the  anthers 
of  most  species»  when  ripe»  drops  on  the  lower  branches  in  such  abundance 
as  to  chaz^  their  colour  frora  green  to  yeliow  ;  and  both  in  the  Highlands 
of  ScotiaiKl,  according  to  Lightfoot ;  and  in  the  VosffeSy  in  the  nonh.,east 
of  France,  accordin&;  to  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  it  nas  been  carried  to  a 
distance  by  wind,  and  has  fallen  on  the  ground  like  a  shower  of  sulphur,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  superstitious.  The  female  flowers  consist  of  a  pistil,  or 
stttma,  endosed  in  a  simple  perianth,  or  calyx,  and  accompanied  by  an  in- 
volucrum  composed  of  one,  two,  or  of  several  scaies.  There  are  in  most 
genera  two  scales  to  each  flower;  an  exterior  one,  which  is  large  and  thick, 
and  forms  the  outer  surface  of  the  pine  and  fir  cones ;  and  an  interior  one, 
which  springs  ffom  tbe  base  of  the  otner,  and  is  thin ;  and  which  protects  two 
flowers,  that  afterwHi-ds  become  two  seeds. 

The  fruit  of  the  Abiedasd  are  all  cones,  which  vary  somewhat  in  form, 
though  they  are  in  eeneral,  as  the  word  implies,  conical ;  and  they  difler  in 
aize,  froffi  that  of  iTbies  canad^nsis,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  m  length, 
to  that  of  Pinus  Lambertiano,  wbich  has  been  found  2  fL  long.  The  cones 
wliich  are  thickest  in  pi-opoition  to  their  length  are  those  of  P.  Pfnea,  Cedrus, 
and  Araucdna  ;  that  of  tlie  latter  beioff  almost  spherical.  The  largest  of  all 
tfae  cones  known,  is  that  of  P.  macrocarpa,  which  is  more  thaa  1  fl.  in  length, 
and  6in.  in  diameter;  and  whicb  weigns  about  41b8.  Li  some  species  of 
X^rix,  the  axis  of  the  cone  is  couLioued  in  the  form  of  a  shoot;  and  in  Pfcea 
bracteata  the  scales  are  prolonged  in  the  sbape  of  leaves.  In  some,  as  in  Cedrus, 
PSmisPinea,&c.,thescaie8,or  exterior  calyxes,  of  the  cones  adhere  closely 
together,  and,  as  they  ripen,  beoome  almost  of  a  woody  texture ;  in  others^  as 
in  P.  jStrdbus,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  species  of  ^f  bies,  the  scales  are  loose 
and  open,  and  of  a  leathery  or  sofl  texture,  and  may  be  very  easily  separated. 
The  seed  is  readily  extracted  from  the  iatter  description  of  cones,  but  with 
difficulty  from  the  former.  The  cones  in  some  spedes,  as  in  P.  sylvestris, 
anive  at  maturity  in  the  second  vear ;  but  in  otners,  as  in  P.  i^nea  and 
the  genus  C^drus,  not  till  the  third  year.  In  eome,  thev  remain  on  the  tree 
only  two  years :  but  in  others,  as  in  P.  TsNa  and  C^us  Libani,  they  re- 
main  on  three  or  four  years  ;  and  on  P.  p6ngens  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

The  largest  seeds  are  those  of  the  Pinus  Pfnea ;  and  the  smallest  those 
of  some  spedes  of  ^l^bies.  The  seeds  consist  of  albumen,  composed  of  fari- 
naceous  matter,  impresnated  with  resin  and  oil;  in  wbich  tne  embryo  is 
embedded.  This  oil  has  an  acrid  taste ;  but,  as  it  can  be  removed  by 
roesting,  the  fiirinaceous  matter  which  remains  may  then  be  eaten  like  that 
of  other  seeds  and  roots.  Hence  all  the  seeds  of  the  i^bi^tinae  may  be 
oonddered  not  only  as  edible,  but  as  liighly  nutritive.  In  some  spedee,  as 
tfae  P.  Pinea  of  Europe,  and  the  Arauearia  bradliana  of  South  America, 
the  terebinthinate  matter  in  the  seeds  is  so  small,  that  they  mav  be  eaten 
without  roasting;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  Araucdria  imbric^ta,  and  in 
Cedrus  Deoddra,  it  is  so  great  that  the  seeds  are  kilndried  by  the  coUectors 
of  them  in  the  mountains,  befbre  being  brought  down  into  the  plains  for  sale. 

In  germinating,  the  seed  first  swells  and  bursts  at  the  upper  or  narrow  end, 
whence  the  radicje  proceeds  and  tums  downwards  into  the  soii ;  while,  soon 
afrer,  the  lower,  or  thick,  part  of  the  seed  opens,  and  the  leaves  are  developed, 
and  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  seeds  in  most  of  the  species 
arc  polycotyledonous ;  but  in  Cunninghamia  there  are  only  two  cotyledons. 
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nnd  seldom  more  in  Araucdria  imbricita.  In  Pinus  hiops  there  are  four 
cotyledons ;  in  P.  sylvestris  firom  five  to  seven ;  in  ^^bies  ezcdlsa  there  are 
firom  three  to  nine ;  in  Zrarix  europse^  from  five  to  seven ;  in  Pinus  Str&bua 
eight ;  in  Cedrus  Lib^ni  fi^om  nine  to  eleven  ;  and  in  Pinus  Pinea  firom  ten  to 
twelve. 

The  general  structure  bf  the  ^bietince  is  remarkable  for  its  unity.  Tfae 
vessels,  both  in  the  leaves  and  wood^  are  strai^ht  and  paralid;  the  tnink  is 
straight,  and  the  branches  and  ail  their  subdivisions  straight  and  parallel  also. 
Even  the  leaves,  whether  inserted  in  rows  as  in  the  firs,  or  irregularly  round 
the  stem  as  in  the  spruces  and  pines,  all  stand  out  paralle!,  and  at  nght  an- 
gles  to  the  branches.  The  branches  form  wborls;  and  so  do  the  leaves  of 
the  cotyledons.  The  shape  of  the  firuit  is  conical,  and  so  is  that  of  the  entire 
tree. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  ilbi^tinae  is,  in  general,rapid;  and  the  duration  of 
the  tree,  compared  with  tliat  of  the  oak,  short.  The  most  rapid-growing 
species  in  the  dimate  of  London  is  the  Pinus  Larido,  which  wiU  attain  the 
height  of  20  ft.  in  10  years ;  and  the  spedes  of  this  section  generaliy  readi 
maturity,  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  in  from  60  to  100  years.  Most  of  the 
European  spedes  bear  cones  at  about  20  years'  growth,  or  before ;  the  spruoe 
fir,  on  dry  chalky  soils,  in  less  than  half  that  period.  The  pinaster  arrives  at 
maturity  sooner  than  any  other  European  pine,  but  seldom  lasts  longer  than 
firom  40  to  50  years.  The  European  species  of  slowest  growth,  and  greatest 
duration,  is  the  P,  Cembra^  which  sddom  attains  more  tmm  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in 
height,  but  which  lives  for  several  centuries.  The  two  spedes  whidi  in 
Europe  are  most  valuable  for  their  timber  are  the  P.  sylv^stns  and  the  Zrkrix 
europae^.  The  grandest  and  most  omamental  spedes  is,  unquestionably,  the 
Cednis  Libkni,  and  the  most  elegant  and  gracefiil  the  Aik»  canad^nsis.  The 
spedes  which  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber  in  the  shortest  time,  in 
tne  cUmate  of  Britain,  are  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  larch;  but  in  fiivourable 
situations,  both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  these  qpecies  are  exceeded  in 
tbis  respect  by  the  silver  fir ;  in  Spain  by  the  pinaster ;  and  in  North  America 
by  the  Weymouth  pine. 

The  greater  number  of  the  spedes  of  i^bi^dnas  will  live  in  the  open  air  in 
th^climate  of  London ;  but  some  few  require  to  be  protected  there  fi^om  tbe 
firost. 

Geography»  The  Abiitmss  enjoy  an  extensive  range,  but  chiefly  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  northem  hemisphere.  Some  spedes  are  found,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  so  far  north  as  to  be  bordering  on  the  regions  of 
perpetuaL  snow ;  and  others,  in  Central  Europe  and  in  Asia,  on  the  Alpine 
and  Himala^ran  mountains,  in  places  where,  from  their  great  elevation,  the 
climate  is  equally  cold.  Wahlenber^  and  Von  Buch  describe  the  genus  Plnus 
as  occupying  the  extreme  limits  ot  arborescent  plants,  on  Mont  Blanc  and 
Mont  Perdu,  lat.  42°  46^  and  on  Solitania,  in  Lapland,  lat  68°.  Next  to 
Pinus,  the  genus  Lknx,  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  line  of  snow.  (Ed, 
Phii.  Joum,,  i.  p.  316.)  Tne  A^bies  disappears  on  these  mountains  about 
400  ft.  lower  than  Pinus,  the  Bpecies  of  which  extend  to  within  2800  ft.  of 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  mean  temperature  necessary  for  ^^Hiies  is 
374°,  while  tnat  for  i^nus  is  only  36}°.  On  tbe  mountains  of  Mexico,  Hum- 
bofdt  and  Bonpland  found  the  genus  Pinua  aiways  attainin^  the  extreme 
limits  of  arborescent  plants,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  m  Europe;  P. 
austraUs  Michx.  they  found  occupying  a  zone  at  the  height  of  6000  ft.  on 
Popoc.  Lieutenant  Glennie,  R.  a,,  who  ascended  the  mountain  of  Popo- 
cotapetl,  in  April,  1827,  describes  the  sides  of  the  mountain  as  thi<jdy 
wooded  with  forests  of  pines,  extending  to  the  height  of  nearly  12,693  ft., 
beyond  which  altitude  vegetation  ceased  entirely.  The  ground  consisted  of 
loose  black  sand  of  considerable  depth,  on  which  numerous  fi*agments  of  basait 
and  pumice  stone  were  dispersed.  (Proc,  qf  the  Geol,  Soc,  ofLond.,  No.  vi. 
p.  76.,  for  1827-8.)  In  the  southem  hemisphere,  the  Abi<6tJnab  have  not  been 
found  beyond  lat.  18°  or  20°.    The  greater  number  of  them  are  indigenous 
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to  the  north  and  iiud<ile  of  JSurope»  io  Siberia,  and  to  the  temperate  parts  of 
Korth  America.  Some  of  the  South  American  species,  such  aa  the  Araucdria, 
difier  conaiderably  in  general  aspect  from  those  of  tbe  northem  hemisphere ; 
and  atill  more  so  do  tbose  of  Australia  and  Polynesia,  sucb  as  Dammara  and 
CunninghbnuK.  Very  few  species  of  Ab\6^nx  are  natives*of  warm  dimates ; 
for,  thoogh  a  few,  such  as  the  Pinus  occidentiUis  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
Pinus  loi^i£^lia  of  the  East  Indies,  are  found  within  tbe  tropics,  yet  they  are 
generally  m  localities  rendered  temperate  either  by  their  eievation  «r  their 
prozimity  to  the  sea.  In  Nepal,  according  to  Royle,  the  i4bi6tinae  are  usually 
asaoctated  with  the  oaks,  and  "tbough  but  small  shrubs  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  higfaest  peaks,  no  where  are  more  splendid  pines  to  beaeen  than 
at  11,000  ft.  or  1 1,500  ft.  of  eievation.  The  species  most  common  are,  Picea 
Webbunui,  Cedrus  Deoddra,  Plnus  exc^lsa,  and  il^bies  Marinda,*'  {Royle 
lUiut^  p.  83.)  According  to  Link,  the  highest  limit  of  the  pine,  as  scattered 
treea,  on  the  Himalayas,  is  12,300  ft.,  but  tbe  pine  woods  do  not  extend  beyond 
from  1 1,000  ft.  to  1 1,800  feet ;  though,  **  at  a  much  higher  elevation,  poplars 
18  ft.  in  drcumference  have  been  observed.*'  {Am,  Jour,,  May,  1835,  p.  629.,  as 
quoted  in  Jame$on'M  Jaumaly  July,  1837,  p.  38.)  The  AbiitinB^  are  alroost  ail 
aocial  treea,  and  they  are  generally  found  covering  extensive  tracts  of  country, 
while,  from  their  bdng  evei^green,  they  do  this  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all 
odier  trees  and  shrubs ;  a  pine  forest  consisting  more  exdusivelv  of  pines, 
tban  an  oak  forest  does  of  oaks,  or  a  forest  consisting  prindpally  of  any  other 
lund  of  dedduotts  tree  does  of  that  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The 
nearest  to  the  AlAiilmBd  in  exdusiveness  is  the  beech.  (See  p.  1956.)  The 
jlbi^tinfle,  with  very  few  exc^tions,  are  fonnd  in  thin  soils,  on  rock,  or  on  a 
cold  but  diy  subsoil ;  and  but  a  few  species,  such  as  the  /l^bies  excdlsa  and 
A.  canadensis,  delight  in  situations  where  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  is  saturated 
'with  water  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  most  common  spedes  in 
Europe»  and  also  the  most  useful,  is  P.  sylv^stris ;  and  the  most  common  in 
^North  America  is  P.  jStr6bus,  whicb  produces  the  white  deal  of  commerce ; 
«nd  theae  spedes  are  found  covering  immense  tracts  of  arid  sand,  in  both  hemi* 
aphoea  wliere  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow.  The  spedes  found  In  a  wild 
atate,  in  good  scni  in  the  south  of  Europe,  are  chiefly  the  Picea  pectin^ta,  and 
aome  of  Uie  varieties  of  the  jPinus  Larido. 

Very  few  species  of^lbi^tinsB  bave  been  found  in  a  fossil  state.  Nevertheless» 
■ome  remains  of  leaves,  aments,  and  seeds  of  a  species  of  Pinus,  which  Bron- 
gniart  has  named  P.  Pseiido-iS^trdbus,  have  beein  found  in  some  tertiarv  de* 
podts  at  Armissauy  near  the  Narbonne,  in  France,  wbere  also  have  been  found 
the  cones  of  eight  other  difierent  spedes  of  Pinus,  none  of  which  now  exist : 
the  names  given  to  these  by  Brongniart  will  be  found  in  his  Hittoire  des  yege' 
imu  Fa$tUeey  and  in  the  DicHonfunre  dee  Sciences  NatureUes^  tom.  Iviii^'  p.  3* 
Ui  the  same  tertiary  deposits  in  Eneland,  and  also  in  Oermany,  some  of  these 
Gonea,  or  some  oones  nearly  resembung  them,  have  also  been  found  in  a  fossU 


The  distribution  of  ihe  spedes  and  principal  varieties  of  the  ilbi^tinse  is  aa 
foUows :  -7- 

In  Europe,  14  Idnds:  viz.  Pinus  sylv^stris,  pumllio,  Mughusy  Larick>, 
PillasHnMi,  Pinea,  maritima,  brOitiay  balepensis,  Pin4ster,  Cembra;  A^^ies 
exc^sa;  Pf  cea  pecdn^ ;  Zrkrix  europse^a. 

In  Europe  and  Ajria,  5  kinds :  viz.  Phius  halep^nsis,  Pin&ster,  Cembta ; 
wTbies  excllsa ;  Lknx  europse^ 

In  AMta,  19  kinds :  viz.  Pinus  Massoniaffo,  longifdlia,  sinensis,  excSsa, 
Gerardidiia,  halepensis,  Pin4ster,  Cembra  ;  il^bies  duraosa,  orient^lis,  Smith- 
idna  (Morinda)^  exc^a;  Picea  Webbcoiia,  Pindrow  ;  Lknx.  europae^a;  Cedrus 
Libani»  Deoddra  ;  Cunninghamia  sinensis ;  Ddmmara  orientalis. 

/»  Africay  2  kinds :  viz.  P.  canari^nsis,  Pinea. 

In  Europe  and  Africa,  l  kind :  viz.  Pinus  Pinea. 

/s  Norih  America,  40  kinds:  viz.  In  the  Umted  SUUeM  and  Canaday  18 
kinds :  Plnus  Banksfana,  inops,  resinosa,  vad&b^lis,  Tle^day  Hgida,'  pungens, 
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mea, Fraseri;  Dkrixp^iidiila, mkfodffpB.    Im  NarA-Weti  Amenca amd  CaA' 

:  Pinua  I^ 


forma,  15  kmda:  Pinua  I^mbertMjaa,  ponderdaay  Sabiniaaa,  Coulteri  (i 
Groc4ipa),minic^taytabcraiUUa,radika,moiidoola^ina%m  if  faiea  lleDzieB% 
Doogllaii ;  iPlcen  n'6bili8»  j^riuidiay  amiLbilis,  bcacteka.  /»  Metico^  6  kinds : 
Pkius  p4d]la,  Teocolff,  letoph^Ua,  Mnnteaahwiy,  LbmaMi;  Pioea  idiginaa. 
/i»  JStpamolOf  1  kind :  Ptnua  ocddent^lia, 

In  Souik  America,  2  kinds :  Tiz.  ilraitciciriaimbrici^  braailiina. 

In  AagtraBa^  1  kind :  yiz.  JroKcdria  Cunninghaniii. 

/it  Pohfnena^  %  kinds :  viz.  Arauodria  ezc^aa ;  Dammara  auatridis. 

Hitimy,  We  find  the  [nne  and  fir  mentioned  by  moat  of  the  early  Greek 
and  Boman  writerB.  Theophrastua  apeaka  of  the  pines  of  Mount  Ida,  which 
poaaeased  sudi  a  auperabundance  of  resin,  tbat  the  wood,  bark,  and  even  tbe 
roots,  were  completdy  saturated  with  it,  and  the  tree  was  at  length  killed. 
In  tfaia  state,  it  was  used  for  makinp  torchea  for  sacred  ceranonies;  and, 
henoe,  the  word  teeda  (a  torch),  was  frequentiy  iqiptied  as  an  mthet  to  the 
pine.  Herodotus  tells  us  that,  when  aCltiades,  king  of  the  Doionei,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  people  of  Lampaacus,  hb  fiiend  Gnssus,  king  of  Lydia, 
procured  his  reiease,  by  threatenins  his  conquenHrs,  that,  if  they  did  not 
release  Miltiaries,  he  (Citesus)  would  cut  them  down  like  pine  trees.  The 
peopie  of  Lampracus  did  not,  at  firat,  comprehend  the  force  of  thia  menace; 
but  when  thev  understood  that  the  pine  tree,  when  once  cut  down,  nevcr 
spiinei  a^un  nom  the  root,  they  wcre  tenified,  and  set  Miltiades  at  liberty. 
The  Xatins,  in  allusion  to  this  property  of  the  pine^  had  a  proverby  **  Pini 
in  morem  extirpare/'  to  indicate  total  destmction.  The  victors  in  the 
Isthmian  sames  (which.  were  instituted  1386  b.  c.)  were  crowned  with 
earlands  of  pine  branches.  The  firuit  of  the  pine  was  callcd  by  the  Greeks 
konos,  and  strobilos ;  but  the  Romans  called  it  nux  pinea,  and  sometimes  the 
tt>ple  of  tfae  pine.  When  Vadnius  gave  a  sfaow  of  dacfiators  to  conciliate 
the  people,  by  whom  fae  was  much  hated,  tfaey  pelted  liim  with  stones.  The 
ediles  made  an  order  forbidding  tlie  people  to  tfarow  anything  but  apples 
within  the  arena ;  and  on  this  the  people  pdted  Vatinius  witfa  the  appbea  of 
tfae  pine  tree.  Tfae  question  was,  tfaen,  whetfaer  tfais  was  to  be  considered  aa 
a  defiance  of  tfae  law ;  and  tfae  celebnited  lawyer  Cascellius  beinff  consuitedy 
rephed,  ^  Nuz  pinea,  si  in  Vatinium  missunis  es,  pomum  est."  'nie  wood  of 
tfae  pioe  tree  was  employed  by  tfae  Romans  to  form  the  fiineral  pile  for 
bummg  tfae  dead.  The  RcHnans  also  used  the  wood  as  sfaingles,  to  cover 
tfae  rooft  of  faouses,  in  tfae  same  maoner  as  is  done  by  the  peasants  of  the 
Jura  and  tfae  Voages,  and  by  several  others,  at  the  present  day. 

Pliny  mentions  several  kinds  of  pine.  The  pmaster,  he  says,  is  quite 
diflferent  from  tfae  wild  pine,  and  it  grows,  botfa  on  plains  and  mountains,  to  an 
astonisfaing  fadght.  The  silver  fir  k>ves  mounti^nous  and  cold  places;  and  it 
throws  out  its  branches,  wfaicfa  are  not  very  large,  fix>m  tfae  very  root  upwards, 
on  every  side.  The  spruce  fir  grows  in  tfae  same  manner,  and  is  much  soug^t 
after  for  buiiding  vessels ;  it  is  found  on  the  faighest  mountains.  The  larch 
grows  in  tfae  same  ntuations  as  tfae  fir,  but  its  wood  is  better,  abnost  incorw 
rupdble,  red,  and  witfa  a  strong  scent.  Tfae  resin  is  abundant  and  ^udnous, 
but  it  does  not  faarden.  **  Quinto  gjeneri  situs  idem,  eadem  facies:  larix 
vocatur.  Materies  prsBStantior  longe,  incomipta  vis,  mori  contumax ;  rubena 
piieterea,  et  odore  acrior:  plusculum  fauic  erumpit  iiquoris,  melleo  colore» 
atque  ientiore,  nunquam  durescends."  (Pfin.,  lib.  xvi.)  Pliny  also  mendons 
tfaat  the  fiutt  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  wfaicfa  he  calls  pityida,  was  considered  by 
the  Romans  as  an  ezcellent  remedy  for  a  cough. 

Tfae  cones  of  pines  were  used  by  tfae  Romans  to  fiavour  tfaeir  wine,  faaving 
been  tfarown  by  Uiem  into  tfae  wine  vats,  wfaere  tfaey  float  on  tfae  surfiu^e 
along  witfa  tfae  scum  tfaat  rises  up  fi*om  the  bottom,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  wine  tanks  attached  to  inns  and  farm-houses,  in  Tuscany  and  otfaer  parts 
of  Italy,  at  tfae  present  day.  Hence,  tfae  tfayrsus,  whicfa  is  put  into  tfae  lumds 
of  Baccfaus,  terminates  in  a  pine  cone.    Pine  cones,  or  pine-apples,  were  in 
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cooseqoence  mucfa  employed  m  Roman  seolpture»  and  the  latter  i^peUation» 
piDo-appley  has  been  tnuMferred  to  the  fruit  oi  the  ananas,  from  its  resemblance 
m  shape  to  the  ooneof  thepine^ 

In  more  modem  dmes,  we  find  accounts  of  immense  forests  o£  pines  and 
fin  in  diflerenft  countries»  but  thoee  of  tbe  north  of  Europe  and  NcNtth 
America  are  the  most  telebrated. 

In  Sweden  tmd  Ncrway  are  enormous  foreats,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
the  Scotch  pine  and  the  apruce  fir;  wfaich,  in  many  places,  are  nearly  in* 
accessible.  **  If  the  reader,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  will  cast  his  eyes  on  the  map 
c^  Sweden,  and  imagine  tfae  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  be  surrounded  by  one  con- 
tniuout  unbroken  forest^  as  andent  as  the  worid,  consistiDg  priDcipQllv  of 
pine  tieefl^  with  a  few  mingling  specimens  of  birch  and  juniper,  he  will  have 
II  «eneral  and  tokrably  correct  notion  of  the  real  appearance  of  the  country." 
(iVw.)  The  manner  of  conveying  the  trees  in  these  forests,  over  land,  to  the 
banka  of  a  river  or  the  sea,  is  thus  noted  by  the  travdler  just  mentioned : 
^  At  Helsinborg,  some  fir  trees  of  astonishing  height  were  conductCMl  by  wheeU 
axea  to  tfae  water  side.  K  separate  v^de  was  empioyed  for  each  tree,  drawn 
by  horaes  whicfa  were  diiven  by  women.  Tfaese  long,  wfaite,  and  taper  shafts 
of  deal  timber,  diveated  of  tfaeir  baric,  afibrded  tfae  fint  specimens  or  the  pro- 
duce  of  those  boundleas  fiNrests  of  wfaicfa  we  liad,  till  then,  formed  no  con- 
ceptkm."  Tfae  prindpal  river  in  Sweden  by  whicfa  tbe  pine  and  fir  timb^  of 
tfaat  eountry  is  floatea  to  the  sea,  is  the  Qotfaa,  by  whicfa  it  is  conveyed  to 
(iottenburgfa.  Tfae  timber  of  Norway  is  floated  down  tfae  Olomm  to  Cfaris- 
tiania,  whence  it  is  called  Christiania  deal ;  down  the  Drammen  to  Dram,  a 
aeaport  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Christiania,  whence  it  is  called  Dram  dod ; 
and  down  various  other  rivers. 

^  In  Pruuia,  Rumaj  and  Paland,  are  also  immense  pine  and  fir  forests,  the 
timber  of  wfaieh  is  brousht  down  the  rivers,  and  shipped  hito  the  ports  on  the 
aouthem  shores  of  the  Baltic,  wfaence  it  is  called  Baltic  timber.  Theprindpal 
of  tfaese  ports  are  Memd,  Dantric,  Riga,  and  Petersburg.  Tne  river 
Memel  being  tfae  prindpal  cfaannd  by  wfaich  die  pine  trees  grown  in  the  north 
of  Pjruasia  reaeh  tae  sea  at  the  town  of  that  name,  the  timber  they  produce  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Memel  timber.  In  the  hoffii,  or  lowlands,  of  this 
country,  amber  is  fonnd  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
worid  ;  and  it  a  now  generally  supposed  that  tliis  substance  is  the  resinous 
matter  of  decayed  pines,  changed  by  tbe  length  of  time  it  has  been  buried  in  the 
earth.  (See  Jam.  Jour.,  July,  1837,  p.  173.)  The  timber  shippedat  Memel 
comes  prindpallv  fitHu  tfae  estates  of  Prince  Radzivil,  in  Polisn  Prussia,  and 
it  is  always  mucfa  more  abundant  than  that  shipped  at  any  otfaer  port  of  the 
Baltic ;  that  of  Dantiic  is  of  better  miaiity,  and  it  is  floated  down  tfae  Bug 
and  the  Vistula,  firom  tlie  forests  of  West  Prussia  and  Poland.  The  best 
Baltic  timber,  faowever,  is  tfaat  of  Riga ;  and  it  is  tfae  prindpal  kind  used  for  tfae 
«masts,  both  of  the  Bridsh  and  French  navies.  **  The  mast  trade,"  says 
M^Culloch,  *'is  very  extensive.  The  burgfaers  of  Riga  send  persons  who  are 
ealled  mastbrokers  into  the  provinces,to  mark  thetrees,  wfaicfa  are  purcfaased 
Btanding.  Tfaey  grow  mostly  in  tfae  districts  which  border  on  the  Dnieper, 
and  are  sent  up  that  river  to  a  landing-piace,  whence  they  are  transported  90 
versts  (about  83  English  miles)  to  tfae  Dwina;  wfaere  being  formed  into 
•nfta  of  from  50  to  1(M)  pieces  eacfa,  they  descend  the  stream  to  Riga.  The 
tree  which  produces  tne  lon^est  masts  is  the  Scotch  pine.  Tbe  pieces^ 
wfaicfa  are  firom  18  in.  to  25  in.  in  diameter,  are  called  masts ;  and  tfaose  under 
these  dimensions,  spars,  or  in  En^land  Norway  masts,  because  Norway  ex- 
porta  no  trees  of  more  than  18  m.  in  diameter.  Great  skili  is  required  in 
distinguiBhing  those  masts  wfaicfa  are  sound  from  tfaose  which  are  in  the  least 
dc^gree  intermUly  decayed.  They  are  usually  firom  70  fl.  to  80  ft.  in  lengtfa." 
(DicL  of  Com.) 

Tfae  pine  timber  shipped  at  Petersburg  is  at  present  brought  fi*om  a 
great  diatance  in  the  interior,  all  the  large  timber  of  the  comparativdy  near 
foreats  having  been  long  since  cut  down.    A  Russian  proprietor  wishing  to 
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di^ose  of  the  timber  on  his  proporty»  havfaig  compkted  a  boreain  wid» 
tbe  Petenburg  merchant»  seta  his  pemntry  to  work  in  pidking  out, 
cutdng  down,  and  dragging  the  trees  from  the  forest  tcp  the  lakes  and 
riyers.  This  work  generaUy  takes  plaoe  during  the  winter  monthB,  in  order 
tfaat  every  tbing  may  be  ready  fbr  floadng  the  timber  to  Petersburg  as  Boon 
as  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  breaks  up.  Ab  the  ground  is  generally 
corered  sevenil  feet  deep  with  snow,  and  the  trees  judged  to  be  suffidently  large 
and  aound  for  the  fore^  market  lie  widely  apart,  ihe  workmen  and  othera 
employed  in  picking  them  out  are  oompelled  to  wear  anow  ahoes,  to  prevent 
them  firom  sinking  in  the  anow.  When  tbe  treea  are  found,  they  are  cut 
down  with  hatcbets,  and  the  head  and  branches  lopped  off.  The  trunk  is 
then  stripped  of  its  bark,andacircular  notch  is  cut  round  the  narrow  end  of  it, 
tn  which  to  fix  the  rope  by  which  the  horsea^e  to  drag  the  trunk  along;  and 
a  h(^  ia  made  at  the  other  end  for  a  handapike,  to  steer  the  log  over  the 
many  obstacles  which  lie  in  its  way.  Many  of  these  trees  are  70  ft«  in  length, 
and  of  proportionate  diameter ;  and  they  are  drawn  by  from  6  to  9  horaes 
each,  **  yoked  in  a  straight  line  one  bef<|re  another,  as  the  intricate  narrow 
paths  in  the  wood  will  not  peimit  of  their  going  in  any  other  wav.  One  man 
mounta  upon  the  leading  norse»  and  another  upon  die  midcUe  one>  while 
others  support  and  guide  with  handsnikes  the  hurge  and  distant  end  of  the 
tree,  to  raise  it  over  the  elevations  of  ttie  snow,  and  make  it  glide  smoothly 
adong.  The  conveyance  of  these  large  trees,  the  iong  line  of  the  horses,  and 
the  number  of  boors  accompanjring  them  throug^  the  forests,  and  acrosa 
the  fields  of  snow,  present  an  appearance  very  interesting."  {Howuon  in  Ed. 
PhU,  Jour^  jjL  p.  65.)  In  many  cases,  the  trees  are  brou^t  above  1000 
versts  (nearly  1000  English  miles)  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  merchant; 
and  they  generally  remiun  under  his  care  "  another  winter,  to  be  shaped  and 
fitted  for  exportation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  up  as  litde  room  as  pos* 
sible  on  shipboard  ;'*  so  that  the  Russian  timber  does  not  reach  the  foreign 
Gonsumer  tul  two  years  after  it  is  cut  down.  When  the  trees  are  delivered 
to  the  merchant  they  are  carefuUy  examined  by  him,  and  the  nobleman,  or 
his  overseer,  to  ascertain  thdr  soundness;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  hatchet  is 
■truck  several  dmes  against  them,  and  by  the  sound  arismg  fi^om  the  strokea 
they  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  tree.  The  trees  rcjected,  which  are  called 
braake,  are  in  the  propordon  of  1  in  10.  The  tninks  are  formed  into  rafts, 
and  floated  down  the  rivers  by  the  current;  but  on  the  lakes  they  are  propelled 
by  sails  or  paddles,  or,  where  pracdcable,  by  horses ;  the  boors  wno  guide 
the  rdfb,  livmg  in  a  wooden  hut  oonstructed  on  it.  Most  of  the  pine  timber 
sent  to  Petersbuig,  lies  beyond  the  Biel  Ozer,  or  White  Lake,  tne  waters  of 
which,  and  of  the  Onega  Lake,  it  has  to  traverse,  besides  passing  down  several 
tivers,  before  it  reaches  Petersbuig.  **  Across  these  great  lakes,  resembling 
seas  in  extent,  the  navigadbn  is  at  times  difficult  and  dangerous.  Storms  and 
sudden  gales  of  wind  frequendy  occur,  driving  the  vessels  and  dmber  rafts 
ftom  the  sides  into  the  middle  of  the  lakes,  out  of  sight  of  kuid,  and  often 
proving  destnicdve  to  them  and  to  their  crews."  In  order  to  prevent  such 
acddents,  Peter  the  Great  began  the  Ladoga  Canal,  along  which  the  rafts  are 
conveyed  with  perfect  safety,  to  the  river  Neva,  the  stream  of  which  carries 
them  down  to  Petersburg,  where  they  remain  in  the  timber-yard  of  the 
merchant  till  they  are  r^y  to  be  floated  down  to  Cronstadt  for  fordgn  ex- 
portadon.**  (TWd.,  p.  70.) 

In  Germamf  there  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  fir  trees;  and  the  foU 
lowing  description  of  the  rafts  of  dmber  on  the  Rhine  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  mode  by  which  these  trees  are  conveved  down  that  river  to  the  sea :  — » 
**  A  litde  below  Andemach,  the  village  of  Namedy  appears  on  die  left  bank, 
under  a  wooded  mountain.  The  Rhine  here  forms  a  litde  bay,  where  the 
pilots  are  accustomed  to  unite  toeether  the  smail  rafts  of  dmber  floated 
down  the  tributary  rivers  into  the  Rhiue,  and  to  construct  eDonnous  floats, 
wbich  are  navigated  to  Dortrecht  (Dort),  and  there  sold.  These  ma- 
chines  have  the  apDearance  of  floadng  villi^es,  cach  composed  of  twdve  or 
fifteen  little  woodeu  tiuts,  on  a  laige  platform  of  oak  aqd  deal  timber.    They 
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fiiBqueotly  600  ft.  or  900  fl.  long,  and  60ft.  or  70  ft.  in  breadth.  The 
rowers  and  workmen  sometimes  amount  to  700  or  800,  «uperinteDded  by 
pilots,  and  a  proprielory  whoee  habitation  is  superior  in  size  and  elegance  to 
the  resL  The  raft  ia  composed  of  several  layers  of  trees,  pkced  one  on 
anotfaer,  and  tied  together :  a  laige  raft  draws  not  less  than  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  of 
water.  Several  smaJler  rafts  are  attached  to  the  large  one,  besides  a  string 
of  boats,  loaded  with  anchors  and  cables,  and  naed  for  the  nurposes  of 
sounding  the  river,  and  going  on  shore."  {AnAuiumn  near  the  Rhme,)  Every 
article  of  provision  for  the  workmen  is  carried  on  board  these  rafts,  together 
with  live  pigs»  poultry,  &c. 

In  Austria  there  are  immense  forests  of  pines  and  firs,  particularly  in  the 
Alpine  districts,  and  in  the  Tyrol;  and  the  timber  is  in  many  instances  con- 
veyed  several  miles  before  a  stream  is  met  with,  capable  of  floating  it  to  a 
large  river  or  lake,  whence  it  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sea.  In  these  cases, 
semicircular  troughs  calied  slides  are  constructedy  formed  of  six  or  eight  fir 
trees,  placed  side  by  sidey  and  smoothed  by  stripping  off  the  bark.  These  slides 
are  made  in  such  a  direction,  as  always  to  preserve  nearly  the  same  slope; 
and  while  they  require  in  some  places  to  pass  througfa  projecting  rocks  in 
tannels,  in  others  they  are  carried  over  ravines  on  lofty  piers,  formed  of  tall 
trees.  The  first  slide  of  this  kind  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbat  of  Alpnach, 
of  which  some  notice  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  paragraph.  These  slides 
are  chiefly  made  use  of  ia  winter,  at  which  time  they  are  rendered  more  slip- 
pery,by  pouring  water  down  them,  whicfa  freeses  immediately.  (See  Handbook 
fir  Trttveilen  ta  Southem  Germantf.) 

In  SwUzerland,  on  tbe  Alps,  are  extensive  pine  and  Gr  forests ;  thougfa  but 
little  use  can  be  made  of  the  timber  of  most  of  them,  except  for  local  pur- 
poees,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  transpordng  the  trees  to  tfae  sea,  or  to  a  navi- 
gable  river.  In  Sie  year  1810,  when  the  price  of  Baltic  timber  had  attained  its 
greatest  height,  a  stupendous,  and  at  the  same  time  successfu),  efibrt  was 
made  by  an  enterprising  engineer  to  convey  the  timber  of  Mount  Pilate  to 
the  Lake  of  Luceme,  whence  it  might  be  floated  down  the  Rhone  to  the 
sea.  Bf.  Rupp  conceived  the  idea  of  making  an  inclined  pkne,  which 
abould  extena  the  whole  distance,  fix>m  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the 
Lakeof  Luceme;  that  is,  above  eight  English  miies.  This  extraordinary  con- 
trivance  (tbe  construction  of  wfaicfa  occupied  eighteen  montfas,  and  which 
waa  completed  in  1812)  was  called  the  Siide  of  Alpnach,  and  consisted  of 
a  trough,  formed  of  25,000  pine  trees,  6ft.  broad,  and  from  Sft.  to  6ft. 
deep.  Its  len£th  was  4400  En^ish  feet;  and,  of  course,  to  preserve  ita 
regnlar  slope,  it  had  to  be  conducted  over  the  summits  of  rocks,  along  their 
Mt»,  underground,  and  over  deep  goiges,  where  it  was  sustained  by  soiflbld* 
ing8<  The  slide  was  kept  constantly  moist,  and  the  trees  descended  by  it 
into  the  lake  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Tfae  kuver  pines,  which  were 
about  100  ft.  long,  ran  through  the  whole  space  of  eignt  milesand  a  third,  in 
about  six  minutes.  A  ffentleman  who  saw  tnis  great  work  stated,  **  that  such 
was  the  velocity  witfa  wnicfa  a  tree  of  tfae  krg^t  size  passed  any  given  point,  that 
he  could  only  strike  it  once  with  a  sdck  as  it  rushed  by,  however  quickly  fae 
attempted  to  repeat  die  blow."  The  speculation,  however,  did  not  answer 
long ;  and  as  soon  as  the  markets  of  the  Baltic  were  opened  by  the  peace,  the 
Stide  of  Alpnach  was  suffered  to  fiUI  into  ruin.  (See  Edm.  Phil.  Joum,,  1820.) 

ne  north  of  England  and  tome  parti  of  Scoiland  and  Ireland,  appear  to 
bave  been  anciently  nearly  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  immense  tract 
of  country  afterwards  caUed  Hatfield  Chase  was  once  an  almost  impene- 
trable  forest ;  but  the  trees  in  it  were  partly  cut  down,  and  partly  bumt  by 
the  Romans,  not  only  to  make  a  road  through  the  country,  but  to  drive 
the  Britons  fix>m  their  fastnesses.  Fallen  forests,  if  the  trees  be  not  re- 
moved,  soon  become  peat  bogs;  by  the  fidlen  trees  stagnating  the  water, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  growth  of  the  iSjph^um  paKistre,  and  otfaer  mosses 
and  aquatic  plants,  These  continue  growing  on  the  suriace,  and  deca^ing 
at  thar  lower  extremitics,  till  the  surface  of  the  sphagnum  has  risen  so 
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high  above  the  natural  surfiu;e  as  to  throw  off  the  raiD,  instead  of  retainnig 
it.     The  sphacnum  and  other  aquaticfl  then  die,  and  form  a  surface  adapted 
for  mosaes,  wnich  delight  in  dry  aotl;  and  for  other  plants,  the  light  aeeds 
of  which  may  be  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  carried  thither  by  birda. 
The  Forest  of  Hatfieid,  containing  160,000  acres,  underwent  this  nrocesa, 
and  remained  a  compiete  waste,  only  inhabited  by  red  deer,  ttll,  in  tbe  time 
of  Charles  L,  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Comelius  Vermuiden,  a  Dutchman,  who 
drained  it,  and  brou^ht  it  into  use.    When  this  forest  was  drained,  many 
trees  of  eztraordinary  size  were  found,  and,  among  others,  the  oak  already 
mentioned,  p.  1775.     The  pine  and  fir  trees  were,  however,  most  abundant, 
and  bore  marks  of  having  been  bumt,  some  quite  through,  and  others  only  on 
one  side.     Some  had  been  chopped  and  squared,  some  bored,  and  otners 
half  split,  with  large  wooden  wedees  and  stones  in  them,  and  broken  ax^ 
heads,  somethii^  l&e  the  sacrificmg  axes  in  shape.   (See  Tram.  Roy.  Soc. 
for  1701.)    In  Scotland,  one  of  the  prindpal  pine  forests  is  that  of  Kothie- 
murdius,  which  spreads  over  the  glens  and  valleys  of  the  Grampian  Hills. 
The  timber  in  this  forest  is  generally  floated  down  the  Spey :  and  when,  firom 
a  long  season  of  drought  or  any  other  cause,  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getttn|  it 
down  to  the  river,the  workmen  coUect  the  trees  into  a  suitable  dell ;  and,  having 
built  up  a  temporary  dam,  wait  the  coroing  of  a  flood,  which  in  a  cotmtry  ot 
such  varied  surface  is  no  rare  occurrence.     As  soon  as  the  temporary  dam  is 
fiill  of  water,  they  break  down  the  boundary ;  and  the  liberated  waters  bursting 
from  their  confinement,  carry  the  trees  with  them,  thundering  down  the  Spey. 
The  trees  grown  in  the  Forest  of  Rannoch,in  Perthshire,  are  floated  down  the 
Tay,  and  the  rematns  of  this  forest  may  be  traced  across  the  country,  by 
stumps  and  occasional  trees,  to  the  woods  of  Mar  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  timber 
in  which  is  floated  down  the  Dee.  In  the  valley  of  the  Dee  is  an  extensive  peat 
rooss,  or  bo^,  in  which  pine  is  the  principal  timber  found  submerged ;  and  such 
is  the  durability  of  this  wood,  that  while  the  bog  timber  of  the  rarch  is  often 
found  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  the  oak  cracks  into  splinters  as  it  dries,  the  heart 
of  the  pine  remains  fi^esh,  embalmed  in  its  own  turpentine :  it  is  quite  elastic» 
and  is  used  by  the  country  people  instead  of  candles.  In  the  north  of  ireland, 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  ana  seventeenth  centuries,  an  extensive  forest  of  pine 
and  fir  appears  to  have  extended  through  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone; 
and,  according  to  Mackay  {Fl,  Hib,^  p.  259.},  trunks  of  very  large  dimensiona 
of  the  Scotch  pine  are  ofben  found  in  bogs,  sulficiently  fresh  for  roofing  houaes. 
**  The  resinous  roots,*'  he  adds,  **  are  sold  in  Dubun  as  fire  wood,  and  are 
tised  by  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of  Ireland  in  lieu  of  candles." 

In  North  America,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  the  moet  ex- 
tenstve  pine  forests  in  the  world ;  and  the  most  gigantic  specimens  of  AHi^sam 
that  are  known  to  exist,  some  of  the  firs  found  by  Douglas  in  Califomia 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  150  ft.  to  200  ft.  In  Canada,  from  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  extending  firom  the  shores  of  Labrador  westward  across  the 
country  to  the  marshes  near  Lake  Winnipec,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  estuary  of  the  St  Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  the  land,  before  it  begfn  to  be  deared  by  the  Enropeaa 
settlers»  was  covered  with  one  immense  forest  of  pines  and  nrs ;  and  on  the 
south  of  the  8t.  Lawrence,  the  forest  reached  doMoi  to  the  water^s  edge  along 
the  whole  shore,  and  even  covered  the  islands.  The  Canadian  timber 
sent  to  England  is  principelly  from  New  Brunswick ;  and  in  1824  it  amounted 
in  value  to  half  a  million  sterling.  The  following  account  of  the  mode  of 
cutting  the  timber  in  the  back  woods  of  Canada  is  abridged  from  M'  Gregor^s 
Sketches  of  the  Maritime  Colotues  of  BritUh  Americay  published  in  1888« 
Several  persons  form  themselves  into  what  is  called  '*a  lumberinff  partv»" 
under  the  command  of  a  *'  master  lumberer,**  who  manaffes  the  whole.  The 
ftecessary  supplies  of  provisions,  dothing,  &c.,  are  genenliy  supplied  on  credit 
by  merchants,  who  are  to  receive  payment  out  of  the  stock  of  timbersent 
down  the  rivers  the  foliowing  summer.  The  people  then  proceed  into  the 
"woods,  and  select  a  place  for  their  encampment  near  a  stream  of  water ;  here 
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tfa^  build  a  log  hut,  forniiDB  a  pit  or  cellHr  bdow  it  to  preserve  those  thingt 
which  are  litd>le  to  be  bjured  by  the  frost.  The  cold  ifl  bo  intense  that  the; 
are  obliged  to  keep  up  a  conBtant  fire  night  nnd  day,  and  they  drink  enormout 
<)tiaBtttiesornuD,  geDerally  without  water.  When  they  work,  they  dinde 
into  tbree  ganjp :  one  of  which  cuts  down  the  trees,  another  hewa  them,  and 
the  third  ii  employed  with  oiea  m  dregging  the  logs  to  the  ueareBt  stream. 
Here  theylietill  thesnow  bcvins  todissolve  in  Aprit  or  May,  when  "  the 
riven  swell,  or,  according  to  vie  lumberers'  phrase, '  the  freahets  come  down.' 
At  this  time  all  the  timber  cat  duriog  winter  is  thrown  iuto  the  water,  and 
fioated  down  till  the  rirer  becomes  Bufficiently  wtde  to  make  the  whole  into 
one  or  more  rafts.  The  water  at  this  period  is  exceedin^l^  cold  i  yet  for  weeks 
tbe  limdiacra  are  in  it  from  morning  till  night,BDd  it  is  Beldom  les«  than  a 
month  or  ax  weeks  froni  the  time  that  floating  the  dmber  down  the  streams 
commences,until  theraftsaredelivered  to  the  merchanu.  No  course  of  life 
caa  undermine  the  constitution  more  then  tbat  of  a  lumberer  and  raftsman. 
Tbe  winter  snowaud  frost,  althongh  Bevere,  are  nothing  toendure,in compari' 
aoD  with  tbe  extreme  coidness  of  tbe  Enow  water  of  the  fresbets ;  in  which  the 
hiDriMmiB,dByafterdBy,  wet  up  to  the  middIe,andoftenimniersedfTomhead 
to  fbol."  Tbe  lamberers  of  NewBnnwwick,  and  those  wbo  cut  down  timber  in 
ihe  United  States,  take  gieat  care  to  select  trees  of  a  propcr  size.  Mr. 
H' Oregor  atates  that  not  one  tree  in  10,000,  iu  tbe  woods,  is  fit  for  the 
gmpoaea  of  commerce.  lo  the  Vnited  Statea  the  forests  of  pines  and 
nn,  when  tfaey  occnr  on  poor,  dry,  sandy  plains,  wbere  broad-leaved  treea 
will  not  ^w,  are  called  pine  barrens,  aud  they  extend  over  a  very  consider- 
aUe  portion  of  tfae  Eouthem  states,  as  far  as  North  Carolina.  "  Upwards 
of  500  miles  of  our  joumey  says  Captain  Hall  '  tav  tfarougfa  tfaeae  deso- 
late  forests  and  1  bave  thcrefore  thought  it  wortfa  wmle  to  give  a  sketch 
{J!g  8004  ),  wfaich  is  sufGciently  charactenBtic  of  these  stngular  regiODB 


OccasKHia]  TiUages  (J!g  2005  )  gave  some  relief  to  tbe  tedium  of  this  part 
of  tfae  joumQ',  and  wfaeresoever  a  atream  occurred,  the  fertibty  of  tbe 
adJBcent  huidB  was  roore^teCul  to  tfae  eye  tban  1  can  find  words  to  desciibe. 
Oiux  or  twice,  in  travelhng  tbrougfa  the  Btate  of  Oeorgia,  we  came  to  high 
knolls,  from  which  we  could  look  over  tfae  vast  ocean  of  treea,  Btretchiiw 
without  a  break  in  every  direction  as  fiir  ss  the  eye  could  reach ;  and  1 
remember  upan  one  of  tbese  occaaionB,  thinking  that  1  badnever  beforefaada 
just  conception  of  wfaat  the  word  forest  meant."  (Hall'a  Sketcha  m  Canada 
amdthe  ^ntteij  JWrr ,  No.  xiiiL)  Thepinesin  theUnited  States  which  fumiBh 
timber  for  eiportation  are,  accordiDg  to  F.  A.  Michaux,  P.  mitis  (theyellow 
e,)  P.  Arobus  (tbe  white  or  Weyioouth  pine),  snd  P.  australis  (tfae  long-, 
nved  ptne.)  Of  theee,  the  wood  of  P.  mitis  is  called,  in  tfae  English  markets. 
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the  New  York  pine  and  it  u  Bold  at  a  lower  pnce  than  that  of  P  auatrilu, 
but  higher  than  tbst  of  F  Arobus  The  loDg  lenved  pine  ib  the  pnncipa) 
tree  in  the  extensive  pine  barrens  of  the  gouthern  statea  The  tunbei  ofit 
is  sent  to  Engtand,  pruicipall)'  rrom  Savannab  in  Georgte,  in  pUnki  called 
"  ranring  timbers,"  wbich  are  from  ISfi.  to  30fl.  long,  and  IDin.  or  12u). 
broB^  At  Liverpool  it  is  called  Oeorgia  pttch  pine,  and  is  sold  S5  or  30  per 
cent  higher  than  any  other  pine  imported  from  the  Uaited  States.  The 
timber  of  P.  StriAniB  i»,  however,  tnat  most  genereUy  imported  into  Eog- 
land  from  the  United  States;  and  the  beat  is lirought  from  the  diattict  of 
Mune,  particularly  from  the  banka  of  the  river  Kennebeck.  The  peraons 
engHged  in  felling  this  timber  are  generaljy  emi^rants  from  New  Hampshire. 
"  In  the  summer  they  unite  in  araBll  compames,  and  traverse  thete  vast 
■olitudet  in  every  direction,  to  ascertain  the  places  iu  which  the  pines  abound. 
After  cutting  the  grasa  and  converting  il  inlo  hay  for  the  nouriahmoit  of  the 
cattle  to  be  eroployed  in  their  labour,  thej'  retum  home.  In  the  begtnmaK 
of  winter  they  enter  the  forestE  again,  estabiish  themaelvea  in  huls  covered 
with  the  bark  of  the  canoe  birch,  or  arbor  vitm ;  and,  though  the  cold  ia  so 
intense  that  the  mercury  sometimes  remaius  for  several  weeks  from  40°  U> 
50»  Fahr.  below  the  freezine  poiot,  they  penevere  in  iheir  labour."  (Mdi 
Norlh  Ama:  Sol.  iii.  p.  167^  When  the  treei  are  felled  they  cut  them  into 
logs  of  from  llft.  to  ISft.  long;  and,  by  means  of  their  cattle,  dr^  them  to 
the  river,  where  they  stamp  them  as  a  niark  of  property,  and  then  roll  them  oq 
its  froien  surface,  to  remain  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  enables  them  to 
float  down  the  current.  AII  the  logs  that  come  down  the  Kennebeck  are 
stopped  ut  Winslow,  120  miies  from  the  seai  where  each  person  selects  hia 
own,  and  forms  them  iuto  rafts  with  the  intention  of  Belliiig  them  to  the 
proprielors  of  ihe  numerous  saw  mills  between  that  place  and  the  sea;  or 
of  haTing  them  sawn  into  planks  for  his  own  benefit,  el  the  price  of  half,  or 
even  three  quart»^  of  the  product  in  abundant  years.  The  logs  that  are  not 
sawn  tbe  first  year,  adds  Michaux,  are  attacked  by  large  wonns,  whicb  fonn 
holes  about  2  linei  in  diameter,  in  every  direction ;  but,  if  atripped  of  their 
bark,  thej  will  remain  uninjured  for  thirty  years.  The  dialriut  of  Maine 
fiimishea  three  fourths  of  all  the  white  pine  exported  from  the  United  States, 
including  whatis  brought  from  New  Hampshire,  by  the  Merimack,  to  Bos- 
ton.  Thst  cut  on  the  shores  of  Lske  Champlain  is  carried  to  Quebec 
by  the  Sorel  and  the  6t.  Lawrence.  "  What  is  fumished  by  the  southera 
part  of  the  lake  ii  sawn  at  Skeensborough,  tronsported  70  miles  tn  the 
winter  on  sledges  to  Albany;  aiul,  wich  ull  the*lumber'  of  North  River, 
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brought  down  in  the  spring  to  New  Yoii,  in  sloops  of  80  or  100  tons»  to  be 
«fterwards  exported  to  Europe-  aod  the  West  Indiea."  (Michjp,)  Timber  of 
the^  white  pine  is  also  floated  down  the  Delaware  and  Susauehanna  to 
Phihukiphia,  and  down  the  Ohio  and  AUeghany  to  New  Orleans.  fioa- 
ton  18  the  principal  emporium  of  pine  dmb^  in  the  northem .  states ;  and 
the  timber  exported  from  tlut  citv  is  generally  divided  into  what  are  called 
Albeny,  or  common,  boards»  which  are  frequently  deformed  with  knots ;  and 
the  clear,  or  picked,  boards,  which  are  called  at  Philadelphia  white  pine 
panels. 

Tke  Sterary  Mttory  of  the  pme  and  fr  tnAe,  in  modem  times,  may  be  said 
to  commence  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Belon  published 
iiis  work  De  Arboribu»  Conijerit^  Renn^erii,  &c^  aiready  noticea,  p.  167« 
Forests  of  pines  and  firs  were  at  that  tmie  much  more  common  throughout 
Europe  than  they  are  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  attention  of  planters 
eeems  not  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  raising  of  pine  and  fir  plantations,  tiU 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  pine  timb^  of  larse  oimensions,  which  occurred 
about  tne  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  Eveiyn,  and  afterwards  Miller, 
in  Englaad,  and  Bufibn  and  Du  Hamel  m  Franoe,  first  directed  attention 
to  the  subject.  About  the  middle  of  the  kst  century,  the  Baron  Tschoudy 
iranakted  into  French  what  MiUer  had  written  on  the  pine ;  he  also  made 
A  great  many  experiments  himself ;  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
practioe  of  giraftii^  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  pre* 
aent  century»  the  first  volume  of  Lambert's  Genus  Pmut,  appeared  in 
£ng)and,  and  it  has  been  rince  followed  bjr  two  others;  in  1810,  Bii- 
chaux's  Arhret  FereHere$  de  V  Amerique,  and  m  1826,  the  MSmoiret  tur  let- 
Ctm^eret^  of  M.  Richard,  were  printed  in  France ;  and  these  works,  as 
fiv  as  respects  botanical  sdence,  are  by  fiir  the  best  yet  pubUshed  on  the 
sutgectofwhich  theytreat.  In  Delamarre'8  Traite  Pratique  de  la  CuUure 
det  Puu^  3d  edit.,  published  m  1834,  will  be  found  an  alphabetical  catalo^ue 
of  43  authors,  who  have  written,  more  or  less,  on  the  culture  of  the  pme 
in  France ;  but  the  works  miore  particularly  worth  referring  to,  in  addition 
to  those  above  mentioned,  are  the  Nouioeau  Du  Hamel,  and  the  Flora  Ameri* 
came  SeptenbrumaXa  of  Pursh. 

Several  sorts  of  pines  and  firs  appear  to  have  been  known  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Gterard  and  Parkinson ;  and  afterwards  Ray  and  Evelyn  refer  to 
gardens  containing  particular  species.  It  had  not  then  been  common  to  form 
pkntations  of  the  pme  as  a  useful  tree;  for  Evelyn  mentions  as  remarkable» 
that  "  a  northem  gentleman"  had  informed  him  that  the  pine  was  abundantly 
planted  in  Northumberland  for  timber.  Evelyn  mentions  ten  several  sorts 
as  then  in  English  cardens;  including  the  cedar,  and  the  larch,  the  pinaster, 
the^  Plnus  TVda,  Uie  silver  fir,  the  spruce,  and  one  or  two  other  species  or 
nurieties  of  doubtfiil  idendty.  In  the  London  nurserymen*s  Catalogue  of  1 730, 
{mentioned  p.  60.,)  about  the  same  number  are  enumerated  as  being  then 
propagated  for  side.  In  MiUer^s  tune,  coUections  of  pines  and  firs  appear  to 
nave  been  first  made  by  some  of  the  principal  landed  gentlemen.  Among  the 
pldest  of  these  coUections  was  that  at  Wobum  Abbey,  where  the  park,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  contained  some  immense  silver  firs,  that 
have  since  been  cut  down  on  account  of  their  age.  At  Whitton,  an  exceiient 
ooUectioo  was  made,  between  1720  and  1730,  bv  Archibald  Duke  of  AmfU; 
some  fine  specimens  of  which,  and  especiaUy  of  the  cedars,  pinasters,  Wey- 
mouth  pines,  and  hemlock  spruces,  stiU  remain,  and  oontinue  to  grow 
v^rouuy.  According  to  the  Hortut  Kewentit,  die  Pinus  Cembra  was  first 
planted  at  Whitton ;  and  the  original  tree,  which  stUI  exists,  was,  in  July, 
1837, 60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  Between  1750  and  1760, 
Peter  Collinson  made  a  collection  of  all  the  rarest  pines  and  firs  that  couid  be 
procured  in  his  time,  in  his  grounds  at  Mill  HiU ;  and  several  of  these  trees, 
particularly  P.  Cembra,  P,  Pf nea,  and  some  of  the  cedars  and  spruces,  stUI 
remeio»  A  coUectioa  of  pines  and  firs  was  made  at  Syon  about  the  same 
period;  and,  when  Kew  Gardens  were  formed  in  1760,  as  many  species  were 
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pkmted  tliere  as  oouldbe  prociired,  and  tfae  collectkm  has  siiicereoeivedeeiFcnd 
additioiis  from  tiiiie  to  time.  The  best  ooUectioiis  of  old  trees  in  the  imni^ 
diate  neigbboiirhood  of  London,  now  (1837)  existiBg,  are  those  at  Kew  and 
8yoa ;  bot  the  moat  complete  coUection,  where  the  plants  are  of  a  conaider- 
able  nze,  in  Eiudand,  and  doubtless  in  the  workly  is  that  in  the  pinetnm  at 
Dropmore,  near  Wind8or,connnenced  by  the  late  Lord  ChenviUe,  abont  ISlQi, 
and  now  (1837)  ainounting  to  aboye  100  Imids.  Tbis  fine  coUection  is  kept 
up  with  the  greatest  care  by  Lady  GrenviUe,  and  every  new  spedes  or  variety  is 
added,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  procured.  Ail  the  sorts  of  iflii^tiiue  that  are  in 
the  country  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hoiticultural  Sodety;  but  the 
pkmts  there  are,  for  the  moet  part,  of  smaU  size. 

PinetuiM,  by  which  are  to  be  understood  coUectionsof  thcilbietinse  planted 
by  themselyes,  and  withont  the  intermixtureof  broad-leaved  trees,  have,  since 
the  commencement  of  that  at  Dropmdkre,  been  fomied  by  severai  hmded  pro- 
prietors  in  different  paits  of  the  country ;  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  ex» 
traordinary  beauty  and  interest  of  the  Dropmore  ptnetum,  and  by  tfae  number 
of  new  and  beautiful  species  of  pines  and  firs  which  have  be^  introdnced 
from  CaUfomia  and  the  Himalaviis.  Many  persons  have  also  made  coUections 
of  tfae  ilbi^tiiifle,  and  planted  them  in  omamental  grounds  along  with  bfoad> 
leaved  trees.  In  En(^and,  pinetums,  or  coUections,  have  been  made  by  J.  T. 
Brooks,  Esq.,  at  FUtwick  House,  in  Bedfi>rdshire,  wfaere  tfacre  are  100  sorts; 
by  Sir  Charles  Monck,  at  Belsa^  in  Nortfaumberland ;  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  at 
Curclew  in  CorawaU ;  by  Wilham  Harrison,  Eso^  at  Chesfaunt ;  by  tfae  Duke 
of  Devonsfaire,  at  Chatswortfa ;  by  tfae  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Wobvm  Abbey ; 
bv  W.  A.  Baker,  Esq.,  at  Bayfordbury,  in  Hertfordsfaire ;  by  F.  Perkina, 
EBq.,  Cbipstead  Place,  Kent ;  by  Lord  Amndel,  at  Waidour  Castle ;  by  the 
Eari  of  Caemarvon,  at  Highclere ;  by  WUliam  WeUs,  Escj.,  at  Redleaf ;  aad  by 
several  others.  Li  ScotTand,  the  first  coUection  of  A\Mtmm  was  foimed  ac 
Methven  Casde,  on  the  estate  of  Robert  Smith,  Esq.  by  the  zeal  of  his  able  and 
inteUigent  land  steward,  Mr.  Thomas  Bishop;  one  has  been  fonned  at  Posso, 
in  Pc^leshire  (a  place  whicfa  faas  long  been  celelHfated  for  its  trees,  see  page 
93.),  which  it  is  beUeved  contains  a  greater  number  of  spedes  than  any  other 
in  Scodand,  thougfa  the  plants  are  aU  young.  At  Haddo  House,  in  Aberdeen* 
sfaire,  tfae  Earl  of  Aberdeen  faas  formed  a  coUection,  and  spares  no  expense  in 
procuring  plants  of  all  tfae  new  sorts  as  tfaey  are  introduoed.  At  Ballen- 
dalloch,  Moraysfaire,  Qeorge  Macpfaerson  C^rant,  Esq.>  commenoed  a  pihetum 
in  1836,  to  wfaicfa  every  new  sort  is  ackled  as  soon  as  it  can  be  procured.  Tbe 
soU  and  climate  of  BaUendaUoch  seem  to  be  particiilariy  adapted  for  the 
^bi^dnsB,  as  wiU  appear  by  an  accoimt  of  the  growth  of  some  of  the  trees  tfaere, 
which  we  shall  give  in  a  fiiture  page ;  so  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  this  pinetum 
becoming in  a few years one of tfae  very first in  Scotland.  CoUecdons otmore or 
less  extent  have  also  been  forraed  at  LowhiU,  in  Fifeshire,  tfae  property  of  C 
Craigie  Halkett,  Esq. ;  at  Hopetoun  Honse,  near  Edinbiirgfa,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  where  there  is  the  largest  tree  of  ^^ies  Smithioiui  in 
Britain ;  at  Oxenford  Casde,  Bdinbiugfashire,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Dairvmple 
M^GiU ;  and  at  MelvUle  House,  l^feshire,  the  seat  of  the  Eari  of  Leven. 
For  this  account  of  tfae  pinetums  of  Scotland,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawson, 
the  eminent  seedsman  of  Edinburgfa,  whose  communicadon  on  the  subject 
wiU  be  found  at  length  in  the  Gard,  Mag,,  voi.  xiiL  Li  Irehnd,  the  first 
puietum  formed  was  that  of  the  Giasnevin  €farden,  wfaicfa  was  commenced  in 
1797 ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  number  of  species  were  planted  at  Oriei 
Teinple,  in  tbe  county  of  Louth,  by  the  late  Lord  Oriel.  Both  coUecdons 
continue  to  receive  addidons,  Lord  Viscount  Ferrard,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Lord  Oriel,  being,  lUce  his  father,  mucfa  attached  to  trees.  In  Trinity  Collc^ 
Botanic  Garden,  in  Dublin,  a  pinetum  was  commenced  in  1808 ;  whicfa,  like 
tfaat  at  Glasnevin,  faas  since  received  tfae  addidon  of  most  of  tfae  new  species* 
At  Tittour,  Mount  Kennedy,  in  tfae  county  of  Wicklow,  a  coUecdon  faas  been 
formed,  and  great  attendon  paid  to  tfae  cnltnre  of  tfae  pines  in  it,  by  John 
NuttaU,  Esq. ;  and  a  coUection  faas  been  commenced  in  tbe  BeUasC  Botanic 
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Garden.  For  these  notkxs  of  pinetan»  in  Ireland»  we  are  iadebted  to  Bfer^ 
Kottjdly  Bir.  Nerin»  and  Mr*  Mackay,  whose  respectiye  commmiications  on 
the  snbject  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener^s  Magaauney  ^l.  xiii. 

Among  nurserymen,  the  most  complete  coUecdon  in  Engiand  is  in  the  arbo» 
retum  of  Measrs.  Loddiges ;  and  nezty  as  regards  the  namber  of  rare  spedea» 
are  the  co|lecdons  of  young  plants  grown  for  sale  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Brown  at  Slousfa,  of  Messrs.  Osborne  at  Fulbaroy  and  of  Messrs.  Lee  at 
Hammersmith.  The  best  nursery  coUections  in  Scotland  are,  Mr.  Law8on's  at 
Edinbargh,  and  Mr.  Ro/s  at  Aberdeen ;  and  the  best  in  Ireland,  that  of  Mr. 
Uodgkin  at  Donganston.  Mr.  Charlwood  is  the  principal  British  nurseryman 
Ibr  seeds  of  rare  ilbiedn»,  which  he  imports  annuaily  nx>m  Araerica. 

In  France,  the  first  poUection  of  ilbietinfle  worthy  of  notice  appears  to  have 

been  that  of  the  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  on  his  estate  at  Monceau,  noticed  p,  140. 

Since  that  period,  seyeral  species  have  been  sent  fi^om  America  by  Bfichaux,  or 

coUected  by  the  eoTemment  gardeners,  and  plaoted  in  the  grounds  of  the 

Trianon,  at  VersaiUes,  and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.    The  Baron  Tschoudy 

had  a  ooilection  on  his  estate  at  Colombey ;  and  M.  Delamarre  had  eztensive 

piantations  at  VieU-Harcourt,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine,  which  he 

thoucht  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  bequeathed  them,  together  with  his 

treatiae  on  the  subject  {Traktk  Pra&que de  la  Cvlture  de§  A»),  to  the  French 

govemment.    BiL  YUmorin,  the  joint  autfaor  with  Michaux,  of  notes  to  the 

edition  of  Delamarre's  woriL,  published  in  1831,  has  paid  great  attentioa  to 

the  subject  of  pines,  and  has  tned  many  spedes  on  his  estate  at  Barres,  where 

he  has  coUected  all  the  species  which  he  could  procure,  and  planted  thera 

aingl^,  or  in  groups,  or  masses ;  the  sorta  most  nearly  aUied  being  placed 

adjoming  to  each  other,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  the  species  and  varieties 

by  botanists,  when  the  plaots  shall  be  ^wn  up.      In  this  pinetum,  M. 

VUmorin  bas  been  particularly  assiduous  m  procuring  and  planting  all  the 

varieties  of  the  species  most  esteemed  in  Europe  for  their  timber :  such  as 

P.  sylv^tris,  P.  Laricio,  P»  Pinister,  &c.      M.  Puvis,  who  has  given  an 

account  of  M.  Viimorin's  plantations,  in  his  work  entitled  De  PAgricuUtare  du 

Gatinaiif  &c.,  states  that  the  pinetum  at  Barres  is  at  aU  times  open  to  the 

inspection  and  study  of  botanists  and  cultivators.    Perhaps  the  most  remark- 

able  fiu;t  connected  with  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  in  France,  is  the  circumstance 

of  grafting  havin^  been  performed  on  a  large  scale  on  the  pine  trees  in  the 

Forest  of  Fontamebieau,  belonging  to  govemment.    Here  M.  De  Larminat, 

the  conservator  of  the  forest,  had  grafted  many  thousands  of  P,  Larido  on 

plants  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  which  have  become  nne  trees ;  and  tbe  practice  is 

annuaUy  continued.    In  the  French  nurseries,  tfae  best  coUections  are  those 

of  M.  Yilmorin  and  M.  Soiilange-Bodin.    In  Germany,  there  are  coUections 

of  pines  in  the  difierent  botanic  gardens;  and  the  most  complete  is  that  in  the 

Beriin  Garden :  but  even  this  is  surpassed  in  number  of  species  by  the 

coUection  of  Messrs.  Booth,  in  the  Fioetbeck  Nurseries. 

Poeticalf  mi/thologicalf  and  legendary  AUuthnt.  The  gloomy  grandeur  of  the 
pine  and  &t  tribe,  their  upright  growth  and  great  height,  the  rc^ularity  of  their 
n>rms,  and  the  murmunng  of  the  winds  through  their  stiff  kaves  and  rigid 
branches,  have  made  them  favourites  with  the  poets  firom  the  remotest 
antiquity.  The  Eeyptians  considered  the  pine  as  an  emblem  of  the  soul. 
Homer  describes  tne  residence  of  the  Cyclops  as  ^  brown  with  o'erarching 
pine;"  and  otiier  Greek  poets  tell  us  that  the  nymph  Pitys,  who  was 
beloved  by  Pan,  having  slighted  the  passion  of  Boreas,  was  dashed  by  him 
against  a  rock,  when  t&  pitying  Pan  caused  a  pine  tree  to  spring  fiom  her 
remains.  Marsyas,  who  challenged  Apollo  to  a  trial  of  skiU  as  a  musician, 
and  was  afterwards  flayed  aUve  by  that  god  for  his  presumption,  was  fastened  to 
a  pine  tree,  and  left  there  to  perish.  He  is  onen  represented,  in  andent 
sculptures,  as  tied  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  to  a  lofty  pine ;  whUe 
ApoUo  stands  before  him  holding  his  lyre.  Some  authors,  however,  say  that 
the  place  of  Marsyas's  suffering  was  against  a  pfame  tree.  (See  p.  2038.)  The 
Roman  poets  fi^equentiy  mention  the  pine.    Ovid  tells  us  that  Polyphemus 
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carried  with  faim  a  loft^r  pine  tree»  by  war  of  walkinffBtick;  that  Geres  bore  a 
Bamiag  pine  tree,  plucked  firom  Moimt  Etna,  in  each  faandy  during  faer  search 
for  ber  daughter  Proserpme ;  and  that  Cybele»  when  her  favourite  Atys  was 
about  to  destroy  himself»  changed  him  into  a  pine  tree,  and  hence  that  tree 
waa  considered  sacred  to  Cybele.  He  adds  that  a  grore  of  sacred  pines 
was  among  the  trees  moved  by  the  music  of  Orpheus.  Ovid  aUo  gives  us 
the  history  of  Sdron»  or  Cmyon,  the  pine-bender,  a  notorioua  robber, 
wfaose  habit  was,  when  he  had  taken  a  prisoner,  to  bend  two  pine  treesy  and 
to  tie  one  of  the  prisoner^s  hands  to  eacfa,  and  tfaen  to  let  tfae  trees  fly  back, 
wfaen  tbe  unfortunate  traveller  was  tom  asunder.  This  cruel  monster  was 
destroyed  by  Theseus.  Virgil  teils  us  that  the  ships  of  JEneas,  whicfa  were 
afterwards  changed  into  nympbs,  were  made  of  pine  trees  sacred  to  Cybele. 
He  also  alludes  to  the  moumfiil  sounds  produced  among  the  pine  branchea 
by  the  wind,  and  calls  them  the  singing  pines  : 

"  The  pinei  of  Mcnalut  were  heevd  to  moura, 
Aod  KHiiult  of  woe  alMig  tbe  gtovet  were  bcHmeL" 

Tfae  cones  of  the  pine  were  somedmes  sacriiieed  to  Bacchus,  because  they 
were  put  into  wine  to  g^ve  it  a  flavour ;  and  somedmes  to  Esculapius,  because 
thdr  odour»  being  balsamic»  was  thou^ht  excellent  for  asthmas. 

The  pine  tree  is  frequently  mendoned  by  the  elder  British  poets,  prin- 
cipally  as  aflbrding  an  object  of  comparison  &t  tall  and  statdy  beauty,  or  for 
dariL  and  gloomy  grandeur.  One  of  the  finest  allusions  to  the  pine  is  by 
BiGltony  in  fais  splendid  description  of  Satan,  in  tfae  first  book  of  tfae  Paradite 
Lott:^ 

"  His  ipear,  to  eqiial  wbich  ttie  talleit  pine, 
Hcwn  on  Norweglen  blUi,  to  be  the  nust 
Of  Mme  greet  emminl,  were  but  a  wand.** 

Milton  also  says  :  — 

"  H*u  praiM,  ye  windt,  tfaot  ftom  finir  quarten  blow, 
Breethe  eoft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  top«,  ye  pinei, 
Witb  every  plant,  in  cign  of  wonbip  wave 

Among  the  more  modem  poets,  perhaps  the  most  beaudfiil  lines  relating 
to  the  pine  are  those  of  Bany  Comwall.  Speaking  of  Polyphemus,  he 
says,— 

— «.Mighty  tean  tben  fiHM  . 
Hia  solitarf  ey&— and  «dtb  sucb  noiw 
Ae  tbe  rou^  windi  of  autumn  malce  when  tbey 
Fau  o*er  a  forert,  and  1>end  down  the  pines, 
Hie  giant  ■igfaU**  Deaik  qT  Aci», 

■  •*  Here  darlc  treei 
Funoeal  (cyptew,  yew,  and  •hadowy  pioe 
And  ipicy  ceoar)  cluttered :  and  at  mgnt 
Sboolc  ttom  their  mdancboly  branches  lounds 
And  sight  liice  deaUi."  mt 

Leigfa  Hunt  faas  also  some  beaudful  lines  on  tfae  pine  tree :  — 

"  And  then  there  fled  by  me  a  nuh  of  air 
That  lUrred  up  all  tbe  otber  ftriiage  tbere, 
Flllini^  tbe  •olitude  witb  panttng  tongues; 
At  wbicb  tbe  pines  woke  up  into  tbeir  songt, 
8baking  thelr  choral  locts. 

Hqi«T*B  nuiage :  Etergreentt  p.  94^ 

<*  And  *midst  the  flowen,  turTd  round  beneath  the  shade 
Of  eirding  pines,  a  baobling  founuin  play'd ; 
And  twixt  the  shafti  you  saw  tbe  water  bright, 
Whicb  tbroogfa  tbe  darlcsome  tops  gUmmerM  with  showerlng  ligbt** 

Stor^  qf  Rimhu,  canto  Ui. 

Shelly  tfaus  describes  one  of  the  conflagrations  in  the  Norway  forests : — 

"  As  tbe  Norway  woodman  quells, 
In  the  depth  of  piny  delis, 
One  ligfat  flame  amoog  the  brakes, 
Wbiie  the  boundless  forest  shakes, 
And  its  mighty  trunics  are  torn 
Bv  the  flre  thus  lowly  bom ; 
Tne  spark  beneath  hfs  feet  is  dead ; 
He  starts  to  see  the  flame  it  fed, 
Howling  througfa  the  darken*d  iky 
Witb  myriad  tongues,  victoriouslv.** 


-CHAP.  CXIU. 


CONI^FERS.      jfBlKriSS. 


Pmpertie»  aad  Utea.  The  nadTe  fbrerta  of  ^Ai^tiiue  are  obserred  to  be 
warmer  in  wmter  than  thow  of  M17  other  eTe^reen  tree  in  tbe  Bame  cUmate. 
The;  coiuequentW  bS(otA  eicetlent  ahelter  for  wild  animals  of  every  detcrip- 
tion,  an^  one  of  the  best  aubadtutes  for  a  houw  for  man.  In  the  nDith  ot 
Europe,  thia  ia  more  |)articu]arly  appHcable  to  the  forests  of  spruce  fir,  which 
(orm  «o  dense  a  covering  aa  bIiuosC  to  eiclude  heat  in  tummer,  and  cold  ia 
winter.  Tbe  pine  and  fir  tribe,  in  a  living  state,  with  the  eiception  of  tfae 
larch  (that  tree  haiiog  tender  foliage),  afford  food  to  but  few  insectg ;  but  tbe 
■eeda  are  greedily  devoured  hy  the  sqtiirrel  and  other  animalB,  and  oy  aome 
birds.  In  civilised  society,  the  wood  of  the  piue  and  fir  tribe  ia  in  univeraal 
use,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  importunt  articles  of  European  and  American 
commerce.  No  other  tree  producea  tiraber  at  once  bo  long  and  so  stniight; 
and  BO  li^t,  and  yet  so  strong  and  sdff;  it  is  therefore  peculiarly  fittea  ibr 
■Imost  ^lthe  purpoaes  of  cinl  architecture,  and  for  some  peculiar  usea  in  the 
conatructioa  01  ships.  Haats  are  every  where  made  of  it,  where  it  can  be  pro- 


cnred  of  suScient  aize ;  and  tbe  yellow  deal  of  Burope,  nhich  is  produced  by  the 

i%iuE  aylv&tris;  the  whitede^of  NorwBy,whidiisproducedby  theifbieaex- 

cSsai  and  the  white  pine  wood  of  America,  which  is  the  Pinus  Ardbua,  are 

nsed  throughout  tbe  civilised  world  in  building  and  fittiog  up  houses,  in  tbe 

constructionofmachinery,  in  fumiture,  and  for  an  endless  numberof  purposes. 

Loc-houses  (see^.  2006.)  are  more  conveniently  made  of  trunks  of  the  pine 

■nd  fir  tribe  than  of  sny  other  tree,  on  accouut  of  their  straightaess,  and  the 

ali^t  degree  in  which  they  taper. 

For  the  sarae  reason,  abo,  the 

worm   fence   of    America   (j%. 

800T.),Bnd  tfae  wooden  fence  of 

Sweden  and  Norway  (  &.2006.), 

are   always   made    of    pine   or 

fir  wood,  when  it  can  be  obtain- 

ed.  In  Russia,  Poland,  and  other 

parts  of  the  north   of  Europe, 

and  also  in  the  interior  of  North 

America,  roeds  are  formed  over 

narshy  ground  by  laying  down  the  trunlu  of  pine  trees,^  side  by  nde,  and 

close  together,  am>as  the  line  of  road.  In  the  latter  count^,  these  are  called 
co  duroy  roads.  In  some  parts  of  the  lowna  of  Russia,  and  particularly  in 
MoBcow  aod  Kiow,  rcxularly  squared  planks  are  laid  down  iustead  of  rough 
trunks;  and,  both  in  Hoscow  and  Vienna,  the  courts  of  some  of  the  lai^ 
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manBioiu  are  iNmd  irifl»  rieca  of  tto  mmk  of  aboot  18  in;  ta  tenKth,  let  ride 
,byride,«ndb*HtendowntiUthcy  fonn  »  kirel  sutftce.  m  the  »">»  —  "  ■- 
done  when  itonea  are  used  fbr  b  ~ 

rimilar  purpoee.    'niii  wood,  from 
the  quantity   of  rcaiiioua    niactef 
which   it  containi,   is   ¥ery  ooia- 
bnitible,  and  nmkciexceUentfiiel;    > 
and,  in   the   H^ilandB  of  Scot-  j 
land, spUnters  ofit were  formeriy .: 

nsed  B»  a  aubetitate  for  candki ;  >s  ,^__,  ^  .^_  _ 

they  atill  are  in  Bomepansof  Ire-  ~  8008 

bind,«ndiaSweden,Korway,Rusria,andsoiiie]NUtaofNortb  AmericB.  InAe 
latter  country,  accordins  to  MichMct,the  bhabiMnts,  in  lomepBrts  of  thein- 
'  terior, nilit  ttie red  wood  of  tfae pine  into piecea  aiwnl  the  thicknetsof  BfingCT, 
wbieh  tbey  call  candle  wood,  aod  bnrn  inatead  of  candles  i  but,  ou  Hccount 
of  the disagreeable black  nnoke  which  thesepinecandle8pn>duce,theyarege- 
nerally  bumed  in  tbe  chimney  comer,  upon  a  8at  stone  or  iron.  The  branches, 
more  especially  chose  of  the  genera  A^^iai  and  Ptcea,  Irom  their  frond-like 
fonns,  are  well  adapted  for  protecting  plants  during  wbter,  either  in  the  open 
ground,  or  trMned  ag^"t  walls,  In  switzcrlBnd  and  Korway,  they^  are  used 
aa  fbod  for  cattle.  The  roots,  and  also  the  tTunks,  produce  turpentine,  resin, 
tar,  pitch,  and  lainpblack.  Tfae  bark  of  the  larch,  and  of  sereral  other 
ipecies,  is,  or  may  be,  used  in  tannine.  P.  Ptnea  affords  a  kemel  which 
is  Telued  for  the  dessert  in  Italy  ancr  Greece ;  the  kemel  of  P.  Crmbnt 
is  equally  prized  in  some  parti  of  Switzerland.  P.  Lambertiana  not  only 
affords  eatable  nuta,  but  a  subatance  which  is  used  by  the  natirea  of  Califomi& 
as  BUgar.  The  keraels  of  tfae  araucarias  are  higbly  prized  as  food  in  Braiil; 
and,  doubtless,  those  of  most  of  the  otfaer  tpecies  might  be  eaten,  if  ireed 
from  their  reainoui  matter  by  roasting.  A  decoction  of  the  tops  of  the  ^iruce 
lir  is  employed  for  ilavourin^  spmce  beer;  and  from  the  innet  bark,  dried 
and  ground,  a  kind  of  meal  is  praduced,  which,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in 
timea  of  scarcity,  is  miied  with  that  of  rye  and  oats,  anU  made  into  bread. 
The  cones  of  pinea  and  firs,  thrawn  into  wine  or  beer,  have  a  tmdency  to 
check  fermentadon,  and  also  to  communicete  an  agreeable  resinous  flaTour. 
The  larch  exudes  s  glutinons  matter,  whicb,  in  some  countries,  is  collected 
by  the  natiTes,  and  used  aa  a  substitute  for  manna ;  and  tbe  same  tree  pro- 
duces  a  funguB  wbicb  is  used  medicinally  in  Sibeiia.  The  more  hardy  kinda 
of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  are  much  valued  in  plautationa  aa  a  shelter  to  othera 
of  a  more  tender  kinU ;  more  especially  tne  oak,  which,  ae  we  haTC  seen 
p.  1S03.,  is  protected  in  the  govemment  plantationE,  eTen  in  the  south  of 
£ngland,  for  a  number  of  years,  by  the  Scotch  pine.  Few  trees  are  so 
«ell  adapted  as  the  pine  and  fir  tnbe  for  coTerinK  immense  tracts  of  barren, 
or  even  drifting,  sanda,  with  wood ;  either  by  (urcctly  sowing  the  aeeda  on 
the  sand ;  or  by  sowing  them  among  plants  of^broom  or  creepuic  graaaes  pre- 
yiously  raised  on  drifting  aurfaces,  in  order  to  fix  the  sand  and  shelter  the 
young  pines.  Tliis  practice  has  been  cairicd  to  a  great  eitent  in  France, 
on  thc  shorea  of  the  Oulf  of  Oascony ;  where  it  was  commenced  in  1789,  by 
Bremontier,  an  engineer  connected  with  the  national  forests  and  waate 
lands  of  France.  (See  De  Candolle^s  P/lytiologu:  VSgetalc,  tom.  iii.  p.  1236., 
and  tbe  history  of  P.  Piakata,  in  a  fiiture  page.)  WhereTer  waste  graund 
is  coTered  with  heath  alone,  a  forest  of  pines  may  easily  be  created  by  merely 
■owing  tbe  seeds  among  the  heath.  This  is  a  remarkably  simple  mode  of 
raising  a  forest  of  trees,  but  it  Ecarcely  applies  to  ground  covered  with  any 
Other  description  of  hcrbage  than  heath,  or  to  any  other  kinds  of  timb^ 
trees  than  those  of  ihe  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  the  birch.  The  poplar  and  the 
willow  might  bc  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  seeds  of  these  can 
■eldom  be  procured  in  sufficient  ijuantity. 

The  most  uscliil  specics  of  ^bietina;,  at  lcast  in   Europe,  in  tbe  eiisting 
state  of  the  pinc  and  fir  forests,  and  of  art)oriculture,  is  unqncstionably  the 
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Sootch  pine :  neit  to  it  ia  tbe  krchy  and  itfkr  that  tfae  gpnide  fir. '  When 
8ome  of  the  newlv  introduced  American  and  Himakyan  qtecies  are  better 
known,  perhaps  they  may  rank  as  hi|^  as,  or  higher  than,  these  European 
ones;  butat  present,  with  the  exception  of  ^^bies  Douglaati,  which  promises  to 
be  a  rapid-^wing  species,  what  thej  are  likely  ultimately  to  become  in 
Britain  must  necesaeuruy  be  only  matter  of  coi\iecture. 

Reanous  substances  have  been  extracted  from  the  pine  and  fir  tribe^  since 
the  days  of  Theophrastus»  who  has  given  (hock  iz.  c.  10.)  a  yery  good  ac^ 
count  of  the  process,  whidi  has  been  copied,  with  very  little  variation,  by  all 
authors  who  bave  written  on  the  subjecty  up  to  the  time  of  Du  Hamd ;  and 
which»  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes»  corresponcu  so  well  with  the  modem  prac- 
tice  in  the  north  of  £urope,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  difibrence  between 
a  tar-work  in  the  forests  of  Westro-Botl^ua,  and  one  in  those  of  andent 
Greece.    Du  Hamel*s  account  forms  the  groundwork  of  an  artide  on  the 
resinous  productions  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  by  Dr.  Maton,  published  in 
Lambert's  Genut  Pmus,  vol.  li. ;  but  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject  is  in  the  jDictiontuare  det  Eaux  et  Forett,  where  the  German  pracdces 
are  given  firom  Hartig  and  Burgsdorf ;  and  those  of  France,  8witzeriand,  and' 
Italy»  from  modem  authors  of  the  respective  countries. .  From  these  and 
other  sources  we  shall  liere  give  what  is  general  to  all  the  iibi^tinse ;  and 
under  the  particular  genera  and  species  we  shall  insot  the  details  for  extract- 
ing  and  manufacturing  the  products  peculiar  to  each.    These  products  are 
various ;  but  they  may  be  all  divided  into  two  cUsses ;  viz.  those  oDtained  from 
the  tree  while  it  is  in  a  living  state,  ahd  those  procured  from  the  wood  and 
roots  after  the  tree  is  cut  down.  The  first  kinds  are  extracted  fi^om  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  by  making  mcisions  in  the  bark  or  wood,  £rom  which  a  resinous  matter 
flows  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  according  to  the  kind  of  tree ;  and  fh>m  this 
are  procured,  turpentine»  liquid  balsam,  the  common  yeliow  and  bhick  rosins  of 
the  shops,  oU  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  some  mmor  articles.    The  other 
kinds  are  procured  trom  the  trunk,  branches,  and  roots»  after  the  tree,  is  cut 
down^  by  the  application  of  heat ;  and  they  include  tar»  pitch,  lampblack,  &c. 
The  common  turpentine  is  genendly  the  produce  of  the  pine ;  and  tbe  process 
for  obtaining  and  manu&cturing  it  will  be  given  under  the  h^  Pinus.    The 
Strasburg  and  Yenice  turpentines  are  drawn  from  the  silver  fir  and  the  larch 
(see  Picea  and  Xarix) ;  and  the  best  yellow  rosin  is  that  of  the  spruce  fir  (see 
^bies).    The  resinous  matter  drawn  firom  the trunk  ofpine  trees  is put  into 
bfiskets,  and  placed  over  stone  or  earthenware  jars.    The  fluid  part,  which 
runs  fit>m  it,  is  the  common  turpentine ;  and  the  solid  part  lefl  in  the  basket, 
when  purified  b^  boiling,  is  the  common  yellow  rosin.    Oii,  and  rectified 
spirit  of  turpentme,  are  distilled  firom  the  raw  turpentine,  and  the  residuum 
ieft  after  distilUtion  is  the  black  rosin,  or  colophony,  used  by  players  on 
the  violin  for  theu*  bows.    Tar  is  procured  by  cutting  ihe  wood  and  roots 
into  small  pieces,  and  buming,  or  rather  charring  them,  in  a  close  oven,  or 
heap  covered  by  turf,  while  a  tube  or  trough  is  lefl  near  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  or  oven,  through  which  the  tar  runs,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  biack  fliud. 
The  Swedish  tar  is  the  most  hiehly  esteemed  in  commerce ;  and  that  of 
Archangel  ranks  next  to  it.    In  the  XJnited  States,  Michaux  informs  us,  tar 
is  ^enentUy  made  from  dead  wood  coUected  in  the  forests,  and  on  this  account 
it  18  considered  very  inferior  to  the  tar  of  Europe.  The  lampblack  is  the  soot 
evolved  during  this  process,  and  is  coUected  from  the  upper  part  of  the  oven, 
or  fiv>m  the  tiurf  which  has  covered  the  heap ;  and  pitch  is  merely  W  boiled 
to  dryness.    The  resinous  matter  of  the  spruce,  like  tbat  of  the  pine,  is  col* 
lected  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark ;  but  it  does  not  yield  its  turpentine 
without  the  aid  of  heat  and  pressure.    The  resinous  juice  of  the  silver  fir  is 
obtained  by  collecting  the  natural  exudations  on  the  surfiuse  of  its  trunk ;  and 
that  of  the  larch^  from  the  interior  of  the  trunk,  by  tapping  it  with  an  auger, 
as  is  done  to  obtain  the  sap  of  the  birch  and  the  sugar  mapie. 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  resinous  juice  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 

l^ve  been  given  at  length  by  Dr.  Afoton,  in  Lambert's  Genut  Ptnui,  hoat 
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which  the  foUDwing  is  abridged : — **  The  Joice  of  jpme  and  fir  trees,  like  that 
of  the  Pistada  J^arMnthiUf  has  an  austere  astringeiit  taste;  it  is  Tiscid  and 
transparenty  readfl  v  inflammahle,  and  easily  becomes  concrete.  In  disdllation 
with  water,  it  yields  a  highly  penetrating  essential  oil ;  and  the  li^uor  is  found 
to  be  impregnated  with  an  aod»  a  brittle  resinous  matter  remaining  behind. 
Digestion  with  recdfied  spirit  of  wine  coropletely  dissolFes  all  the  resinous 
party  aiong  widi  which  some  portion  of  the  insipid  gum,  or  mucilage»  is  also 
taken  up.  If  ^s  solution  be  filtered,  and  diluted  brfdly  with  water,  it  be- 
comes  tuibid»  and  throws  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  oil,  the  gummy  substance 
being  retuned.  If  the  solution  be  subjected  to  distillatiouy  the  spirit  brings 
over  with  it  some  of  the  lighter  oil,  so  as  to  be  sensibly  impr^gnated  with  its 
terebinthmate  odour ;  and  it  leaves  behind  an  extract  diflferine  from  the  rosin 
separated  b^  water,  in  having  an  admixture  of  raudlage.  I^e  native  juice 
becomes  miscible  in  water  by  the  mediation  of  the  yolk  or  the  white  of  an 
^g,  or  by  that  of  v^getable  mucibge,  and  fonns  a  milky  liquor.  Exposed  to 
the  immediate  action  of  fire,  the  roots,  and  other  hard  jparts  of  the  tree,  pro- 
duceathick»  bktck»  empyreumatic  fluid,  which,  contauiinf  a  propordon  of 
saLine  and  odier  matter  mixed  with  the  resinous  and  the  ouy,  proves  soluble 
in  aqueous  liquors,  and,  according  to  its  sevend  modifieadons,  consdtutes 
the  variedes  of  tar  and  pitch.  The  resinous  residue  of  the  several  processes  to 
wfaich  the  matter  extracted  firom  pines  mav  be  subjected  consdtutes  the  varie* 
des  of  resin,  or  rosin»  colophonyy  &c.  There  are  also  other  products,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  mudi  employed  in  medicine  and  the  arts/'  (vol.  ii. 
p.  146.) 

Medicinal  Virtuet,  <*  Terelnnthine  substancesy  when  taken  intemaUy» 
seem  to  warm  the  viscera,  raise  thenulse,  and  impart  addidonal  exdtement 
to  the  whole  vascular  system.  Appned  externallyy  they  increase  the  tone  of 
the  part,  counteract  the  indolence  of  acdon,  and  deterge,  as  it  were,  Ul-condi- 
doned  ulcers.*'  (Ib.)  They  also  act  as  gentie  aperients,  and  as  diuredcs ;  and 
they  possess  a  styptic  property.  Formerly,  thev  used  to  be  considered  as  higUy 
efficacious  in  pulmonaiy  comphunts ;  and,  only  a  few  years  nnoe,  a  gende- 
man  affiicted  with  asthma  is  said  to  have  received  immediate  relidf  by  inhal- 
inc  the.  fumes  of  melted  rosin,  which  he  was  employing  to  secure  the  corks 
ofbotdes.  The  virtues  of  tar-water  were  cdebrated  for  curing  various  dis- 
eases,  about  a  century  ago ;  and  Dr.  Berkelev,  fiishop  of  Cloyne,  wrote  a  long 
dissertadon  on  the  subject,  under  the  dde  of  Sim  ;  ora  Chmn  of  PhUotophical 
Refiec^ont  and  Enqvtriet  concenmg  the  Firiuei  ofTar-  Water,  Cuilen,  and  other 
medical  writers,  appear  to  have  believed  in  its  efficacy,  and  it  was  thought  to 
strengdien  the  toue  of  the  stomach,  to  exdteappedte,  and  to  promote  digesdon. 
It  was  made  by  pouring  a  gallon  of  cold  water  on  a  quart  of  tar,  sdrring  it 
wdl  together,  and  tben  letting  it  stand  for  48  hours,  after  which  the  tar-water 
was  stndned  off  for  use. 

DomesHe  and  Mconomieal  Utes  of  the  rennout  Productt  of  the  Pine  and  Fir 
Tribe,  The  andents  were  accustomed  to  medicate  some  of  thdr  wines  with 
the  resinous  substances  of  the  pine  tree,  the  astringent  flavour  of  which  waa 
also  agreeable  to  their  palates.  These  wines  were  supposed  to  assist  di^es-^ 
don»  restrain  ulcerous  discluuges,  and  strengthen  the  bowds;  but  Dios- 
corides  informs  us  that  they  were  known  to  produce  verdgo,  pain  in  the 
head,  and  many  mischiefs  not  inddent  to  the  same  quandty  of  vinous  liquor 
free  from  such  admixtures.  In  modem  times,  tar  and  pitch  are  extensively 
used  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  decomposition  of  wood,  cordage,  and 
other  articles,  more  especially  in  marine  af&irs.  Tar  aione,  or  mixed  with 
grease,  or,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  with  day,  is  much  used  for 
greasing  wheds  and  macninery.  Tar  is  also  applied  to  wounds  in  horses  and 
cattle,  and  as  a  remedy  for  sheep  having  the  scab.  Yellow  rosin  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  common  ydiow  aoap,  in  the  propordon  of  3  cwt.  of  ro> 
sin  to  10  cwt.  of  taliow,  both  in  Europe  and  Amenca.  Shoemaker^s  wax  is  a 
composidon  of  pitch,  oil,  and  suet ;  but  it  is  also  made  of  rosin,  bees'  wax,  and 
taliow,  aa  is  the  grafting  wax  used  in  gardening,  sometimes  with  the  addidon 
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ofa  little  sand  or  chalk.  Turpentmey  m  all  its  difierent  forms»  u  extensirelj 
uaed,  along  with  oil,  in  painting.  Tar  and  pitch,  with  a  niixture  of  tow,  or 
beaten  cables»  are  used  fbr  pajring  over  the  seams  of  tbe  sides  and  decks  of 
thips  after  they  are  caulked,  to  preserve  the  oakum  from  any  wet.  Oakum 
is  formed  of  untwisted  old  ropes,  steeped  in  tar,  and  is  in  universal  use  in 
ship-buikling.  Lampblack  is  used  by  pamters,  both  with  water  and  oil ;  and 
also  by  modellers,  and  other  artists  and  ardsans* 

Afl  omamental  objects,  most  of  the  species  of  the  Jbietmm  are  eminentlj 
desenring  of  culture,  and  they  may  all  be  said  to  be  beautiiul  in  every  stage 
of  their  growth,  from  the  r^ularity  and  symmetiy  of  their  forms,  from 
their  foiiage  being  evergreen,  and  from  the  lofty  stature  attained  by  most  of 
the  spedes  when  full  grown.  The  resinous  odour  of  most  of  the  spedes  is 
also  a  poweriul  recommendation  to  many  persons  in  modem  times»  as  it  was 
ancientl  V  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  nragrance  of  the  common  spruce  fir 
is  Gonsidered,  in  Sweden  and  Norway»  to  be  particularly  agreeable  and  refresh- 
ing;  and,  hence»  the  floors  of  cottafes  are  generally  strewed  with  it  in  those 
countries.  In  the  Dendrogremhia  of  Johnston,  groves  of  pine  are  said  to  be 
percicohtfly  wholesome  to  walk  in ;  and  every  one  must  have  felt  the  refiesh- 
i^g  influence  of  such  a  walk  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  the  pines  are 
produdng  their  young  shootSy  and  the  weauer  is  warm ;  the  resin  at  that 
time  beine  in  a  comparatively  voladlised  state»  and  floating  in  the  atmosph^. 
Among  tne  most  ornamental  spedes  are,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  cedar 
of  DeodaTy  the  silver  fir,  the  Mxntcdna  imbncktt^  and  the  Pfcea  Wehbiana ; 
bttt  all  the  spedes  are  omamental  in  an  eminent  degree,  when  full  grown,  as 
fiingle  objects.  No  spedes  is  more  picturesque  than  even  the  common  Scotch 
pine,  when  it  has  stood  detached,  has  attamed  a  considerable  age,  and  has 
grown  in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation.  Some  of  the  oommonest  spedes,  in 
particular  localities,  and  firom  acddental  circumstances,  become  very  singular 
pl:gects ;  such  as  the  spmce  fir  when  its  branches  take  root  at  thdr  extremities, 
and  send  up  shoots  wnich  become  trees ;  or  when,  from  bdng  thrown  down 
on  its  side,  its  branches  become  trees,  proceeding  from  the  parent  tmnk. 
The  same  spedes  also  aflR>rds  a  curious  monstrosity  (if  bies  excdlsa  Clanbra- 
dlioiia),  whichy  when  propagated,  becomes  a  bush,  seldom  seen  above  3  f^  or 
4ft.  hi^.  The  silver  fir  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  also  the  larch,  oftea 
form  branchy  heads,  which,  from  such  heads  rarely  occurring  in  needle- 
leaved  trees,  have  a  very  singular  appearance. 

Soii  aand  Stuation.  The  ddbns  or  granitic  rock  mav  be  conddered  as  the 
maiveraal  soii  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  a  drv  subsoil  an  essential  condition 
for  their  proaperity;  but  they  will  grow  on  all  soils  whatevery  that  are  not 
surchama  wiui  vrater.  The  roots  of  all  the  Jbietin»  run  immediately  under 
the  sur&ce^  and  hence  do  npt  require  a  deep  soil;  and,  as  their  needle-Iike 
leaves  do  not  carry  ofTmuch  moisture  by  evaporation,  the  soil  in  which  the 
^i^ttam  will  grow  to  a  laige  size  may  be  drier  than  that  required  for  any 
other  kind  of  tr^  In  pine  and  fiir  forests,  or  extensive  groves,  the  leaves 
and  decaying  fronds  of  tne  trees  drop  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  and  not 
only  retam  moisture  in  the  soil,  by  forming,  from  the  much  lon^  dme  which 
they  require  to  decay,  a  non-conducting  stratum  of  greater  thickness  than  is 
ever  found  in  groves  of  broad-Ieaved  trees,  but  they  supply  a  layer  of  vegetable 
food  to  the  roots.  When  the  trees  stand  singly;  or  in  scattered  groups,  their 
fironds  or  bianches,  bdng  fiilly  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  do  not  iecaj  so 
readily  as  they  do  when  grown  in  thick  masaes,  from  which  the  air  is  m  a 
great  measure  excluded ;  and,  consequently,  so  much  manure  is  not  supplied 
by  them :  but,  on  the  other  hand»  as  in  this  case  they  cover  the  ground  so  as  to 
exdude  in  a  great  measure  the  sun  and  air,  pvaporation  is  prevented,  while, 
from  the  greater  range  which  the  roots  have  on  every  side»  abundance  of 
Douriahment  is  supplied.  Nevertheless»  a  soil  somewhat  loamy,  and  a  cool 
subeoil^  are  necessary  to  bring  the  timber  of  the  pine  to  its  ^reatest  degree  of 
perfection ;  and  various  species,  particularly  those  bdongmg  to  the  genus 
Pf cea,  require  a  loam  rather  rich  than  poor,  and  a  dtuation  low  rather  than 
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ele¥iited.  P.  s^rlvestris,  and  some  other  spedes,  will  grow  in  bleak  exposedl 
ntuations  on  lofty  mountains ;  and  P.  Pinaster,  and  others  belonging  to  that 
section  of  i^nus,  will  endure  the  sea  breeze :  but,  in  general,  wherever 
the  Jbi^txaad  are  to  be  ezposed,  they  require  to  be  planted  together  in  masseSy 
80  as  to  shelter  one  another.  None  of  the  species,  however,  become  om»- 
mental  when  so  planted ;  because  they  necessariiy  lose  their  side  branchesy 
on  the  preservation  of  which,  either  whoUy  or  partially,  from  the  grouncl 
to  the  summit  of  tfae  trees,  Iheir  characteristic  besuty  almost  entirdy 
depends. 

Ptopagaium,  The  only  mode  of  propagating  tbe  pine  aod  fir  tribe  on  a 
large  scale  is  by  seeds ;  but  all  the  species  will  sueceed  by  layers,  by  inarching 
on  closely  ailied  kinds,  and  by  herbaceous  graflin^ ;  and  many,  if  not  all,  raay 
aiso  be  propa^ted  by  cuttings.  That  the  Abiitinm  migfat  be  propagated  by 
layers  and  cuttings  was  known  in  the  time  of  Evdyn,  and  was  **  divulged 
by  him,^as  a  considerable  secret."  Cook,  also,  mentions  tfaesemodesof 
propagating  pines  and  firs  in  his  Fore$t  Trees,  third  edition,  p.  117.;  but  they 
have  never  tiU  lately  been  much  in  use.  At  present,  in  tfae  Horticultural 
Society'8  Garden,  and  ifi  tfae  FuHiam  and  otfaer  nurseries,  upwards  of  twenty 
diiferent  species  of  tfae  AtAitmad  are  propagated  by  cuttings  witfa  tfae  most 
perfect  success;  tfae  plants,  in  most  cases,  becoming  as  faandsome  treee 
a^  if  tfaey  faad  been  raised  from  secd.  Tfae  only  exceptions  to  tfais  result 
are,  wfaere  tfae  plant  becomes  busfay,  and  does  not  ttirow  up  a  very  de- 
cided  leading  sfaoot ;  but  tfais  can  always  be  obtained  by  pegging  the  branchea 
down  to  the  ground,  and  leaving  tfae  collar  fiilly  exposed;  whence  one 
or  more  vifforous  sfaoots  will  not  fail  to  be  produced,  from  wfaich  a  leader 
roay  be  selected,  and  all  the  others  kept  peeged  down  for  a  year  or  two 
longer,  and  afterwards  cut  away  by  dc^ees.  We  have  no  doubt  tfaat,  by  tfaia 
roanner  of  treatment,  a  plant  of  tfae  little  stunted  monstrosity  of  tfae  spruce 
fir,  calied  A^bieB  Clanbrasiltdita,  migfat  be  restored  to  tfae  natural  form  and 
magnitude  of  tfae  spedes. 

Bif  Cutiings,  The  species  whicfa  strike  by  cuttings  most  readily  are  tfaose 
beloneing  to  the  eenera  /^cea,  il^bies,  Lhix,  and  Cedrus.  Tfae  cuttings  may 
be  taken  from  me  lateral  brancfaes,  wfaen  the  current  year'8  riioots  are 
beginning  to  ripen,  and  prepared  like  those  of  Cape  heaths ;  they  sfaould  tfaen 
be  plantai  in  sand,  and  covered  witfa  a  glass.  This  being  eenerally  done  in 
August  or  September,  the  cutiings  should  be  kept  in  a  name,  {rom  whicb 
frost  is  excluded,  tfaroughout  the  winter ;  and  the  g^reater  part  of  them  will 
send  up  sfaoots  the  following  May  or  June,  and  may  be  transplanted  the  suc^ 
ceeding  autumn.  In  the  London  HorticuRural  Society^s  Garden,  wbere 
Mr.  Gordon,  tfae  superintendant  of  the  arboretum,  b  sHigularly  successful 
in  this  mode  of  propagating  tfae  pine  and  fir  tribe,  the  cuttings  are  generally 
taken  off  from  the  points  of  the  Uteral  shoots  in  September;  and,  being 
planted  in  sballow  pots  of  sand,  they  are  placed  in  tbe  shady  padt  of  a 
frame,  without  being  covered  by  bell-^lasses,  till  the  following  spring;  wfaeo 
tfaey  are  put  into  a  yery  gentle  rooist  faeat,  and  bqgin  growing  in  April. 
The  kinds  wbich  Mr.  Gfordon  has  found  to  strike  roost  easily  are,  A^nea 
SmithtoRa,  A.  Douglksti,  A,  Menziesa^  Picea  Wd>biami,  and  Cedrus  Deoddra, 
Afler  many  trials,  and  a  good  deal  of  experience  on  the  subject,  Mr.  T.  M, 
Lindsay,  gardener  to  tfae  Earl  of  Caemarvon,  at  Highclere,  savs :  **  I  havefound 
the  autumn  the  best  time  to  put  ih  tbe  cuttings ;  and,  tfaough  the  early  spring 
will  answer  the  purpose,  I  have  not  found  success  so  certain  at  that  season. 
The  sort  of  cuttings  I  prefer  are  the  smallest  I  can  select,  from  2  in.  to  3  in. 
long :  they  sfaould  be  of  the  current  year's  growtfa,  and  taken  oflT  just  as  tfae 
wood  is  ripened,  say  about  the  beginning  or  end  of  October.  The  cuttinga 
should  be  cut  off  dose  at  tbe  coromencement  of  the  season'B  growth ;  or,  if 
stripped  off,  and  tben  cut,  so  much  tfae  better.  I  Iiave  found  silver,  or  pure 
white,  sand,  witfa  a  small  portion  of  peat  bog  or  heatfa  mould  mixed  with  it, 
answer  the  purpose  better  than  sand  albne.  With  respect  to  bottom  heat, 
I  have  been  successful  both  with  and  without  it;  and  thmk  tfaat  a  Uttle  of  it» 
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at  a  certain  season»  is  of  service,  althougfa  by  no  means  when  the  cuttings  are 
firat  put  in.  I  would  recommend  the  cuttin^,  for  the  first  five  or  six  weeks, 
to  be  covered  with  a  beli-glasfl,  and  placed  m  a  shady  part  of  any  house  or 

E*';  where  the  thermometer  eenerally  stands  at  about  60^;  after  which  they  may 
ve  a  little  bottom  heat,  which  roay  be  increased  until  they  are  rooted.  It  is 
doubted  by  many,  whether  plants  of  Ck^niferse»  raised  from  cuttings,  will  ever 
fi^rm  leaders^  fike  seedling  plants,  unless  a  leader  be  selected  for  the  cutting. 
I  can  only  say  that  all  I  bave  raised  have  formed  good  ieaders,  and  many  of 
them  have  grown  6  in.  this  season  (1837).  The  followine  are  the  species 
whicb  I  have  rused  fi^om  cuttings :  -^  Pinua  sylv^tris,  halep^nsis,  Cembray 
ezo^lsa,  and  montfcola;  A^ies  excelsa,  nigra,  Pichta^  Smithiana  {Morindd)^ 
J&exmem,  Dougl^',  and  Clanbrasiltana ;  ^cea  pectin^ta,  n6biiis,  Webbtana, 
andamabiiis;  Xrf^x  microdirpa;  C^drus  Libani  and  i>0(N2ara ;  Cunninghamsa 
sin^nsis;  ilrflnccdria  imbricita.'* 

jy  Grttftmg,  The  application  of  this  mode  of  propagadon  to  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  was  first  made  by  the  Baron'  Tschoudy,  pro&bly  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century  ;  and  was  practised  by  him  on  his  estiite  at  Colombey,  near 
BletZy  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  that  city.  It  is  described  at  length 
in  various  works,  of  which-  one  of  the  latest  is  the  TraiU  Praiique  of  Dela^ 
marre,  p.  138.  142. ;  the  essence  of  which  is  as  foUows  :•— <The  species  intended 
to  be  united  should  be  as  nearly  allied  as  possible;  for,  though  the  pinaster, 
and  the  P,  Pinea  may  be  grafted  on  the  P.  sylv^ris,  and  the  cedar  on  the 
larch,  yet  it  is  preferable  (because  the  grafls  succeed  better,  and.  the  trees 
produced  are  likely  to  last  longer)'  to  graft  species  which  are  evergreens  on 
evei^green  stocks,  and  those  with  theleaves  in  bundles  on  stocks  not  only  with 
the  leaves  also  in  bundles,  but  with  the  same  number  of  leaves  in  each  bundle. 
P»  PiskeA  is  found  to  succeed  remarkably  well  on  Pj  maritima,  and  P,  Cembra 
•D  P,  5trdbu8.  The  operation  of  herbaceous  grafting  is  performed  in  the  cleil 
manner ;  the  slit  being  made  a  little  deeper  than  that  part  of  the  scion  which  is 
to  be  inaerted  in  it«  The  time  of  performing  the  operation  is  wben  the  leading 
shoot  of  the  stock  has  attained  the  length  of  irom  8  in.  to  12  in.,  and  will 
break  over  (withovt  tearing  tbe  bark)  like  a  piece  of  glass,  or  the  most 
succulent  part  of  a  shoot  of  asparagus  fit  to  gatber  for  the  table.  The  time 
during^which  any  given  spedes  has  its  leading  shoot  in  a  fit  state  for  being 
broken  over  in  this  manner  is  not  more  than  15  days;  and,  as  the  scions  from 
the  spedes  to  be  gralled  are  equally  tender  with  the  stock,  the^  will  not  remain 
longer  in  a  state  fit  for  the  operation  than  about  the  same  penod.  The  grafl  is 
always  inserted  in  the  leading  shoot ;  the  greater  number  of  the  side  shoots 
are  eitfaer  removed  altogether,  or  shortened;  and  the  voung  shoots  produced 
from  the  stocks  during  the  season  are  pinched  off  witn  the  finger  and  thumb 
at  about  half  their  length.  In  perf<Mrming  the  operation,  tbe  first  step  is  to 
break  over  the  leading  shoot  witn  the  hand,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  len^h 
of  from  4  in.  to  6in. ;  the  leaves  are  next  removedfrom  tbis  remainmg 
portion,  with  the  exeeption  of  about  an  inch  at  the  top,  onwhich  they  are 
left  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  si^).  The  scions  sbould  have  been 
procured  the  same  day  or  the  evening  before,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  of  the  kinds  to  be  grafted ;  and  they  should  be  preserved  in  a  vessel 
of  wata*,  and  covered  with  grass  or  leaves  to  exclude  the  sun.  The  scions 
need  not  be  above  2  in.  in  length ;  the  Iower*half  of  which  should  be  deprived 
of  its  leaves,  and  cut  in  the  form  of  a  thin  wedge,  the  operator  using  a  very 
sharp  knife.  The  sdon  should  be  rather  narrower  than  tbe  stock,  in  order  that 
tt  may  be  more  completely  tied  into  it,  which  is  done  by  a  lisature  of  matting,  or 
woollen  twist*  After  this  is  done,  the  graft  is  covered  wiUi  a  comet  of  paper, 
alightly  tied  to  the  stock,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun,  but  vet  admit  the  air. 
From  10  to  15  days  after  grafting,  the  comet  may  be  taken  away  ;  about 
15  days  later  the  ligature  may  be  removed;  and  in  siz  weeks  or  two 
months  afterwards,  the  upper  part  of  the  stock  left  with  the  leaves  on  may 
be  trimmed  off  on  both  sides  of  the  scion,  and  all  the  shoots  which  have 
been  produced  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stock  removed,  so  as  to  throw  the 
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wbole  of  thenn  iDto  the  (don.  A^ood  worJunaii,  it  is  sud,  «iUBnftSODor 
850  ButHocts  a  day,  prorided  he  have  ui  BimBtant  to  cut  tbe  aitle  uoots  from 
the  Btock,  Bnd  prepnre  the  acioii;  leaving  him  nothing  to  do  but  to  break  oS 
the  lcading  shoot  of  the  «ock,  make  the  stit  in  it,  iiisat  the  Bckw,  ti*  the 
ligBture  roimd  it,  and  fix  oo  the  paper  enrelope.  Hte  shoot  made  bj  the 
sdou  ii  little  or  nothing  for  tbe  fim  jear;  bat  the  sectmd  7«  it  ia  conside- 
rable,  and  the  tbird  a  foot  or  saore,  aiid  moBt  frequaitl;  fi^  8  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  length.  Hie  fiiture  shoots,  ssvs  DelaowiTe,  are  trulj'  admirable  ibr 
their  leq^  their  thickDeu,  and  toeir  great  Tigour.  Tlie  most  suitable 
ftocks  are  planu  eowa  where  tfaey  are  fioallv  to  stand ;  and  of  4,  5,  or  8 
1*  nowtb,  tbe  oliject  being  to  make  thegran3il.<w4ft.£roai  tbenound, 
™  j  tk_  ...w..^^  of  stooping  oa  the  part  of  the  operalor.  Or^ing  Id 
uns  inaiiiw  dbb  neen  carried  to  a  g/ttat  exteot  by  H.  t>e  I^rminBt,  in  the 
Forest  of  Fontunddeau.  In  the  Bo»  Jardimer  for  1826,  it  is  stated  that  ■bont 
10,000  sdoDs  ofi*.  Larldohad  been  at  tfaat  dme  gnfted  an  P.  sylTSetris  hi  tbat 
forest  j  nnd  H.  Ddamirre  infonns  ua,  ia  1830,  that  the  prDctM  had  beoi 
continued  up  to  thst  time,  at  the  rate  of  sereral  tbousmd  trees  erery  ytmr. 

The  mode  of  graftiiig  prBctiied  byH.De  I*nniiiat  m  dcsciibed  bj  H. 
Poiteau  in  the  Tolume  of  tfae  Btm  Janihdrr  above  refened  to;  and  we  gire 
it  bcre^becaaseitdil&rSithoughinBTeiYsli^tdegreeifiom  tfaat  justdescribed, 
Tfae  proper  time  for  graftiiis  [niMa  isvhen  thejoung  sboota  haTe  made  about 
diree  quartm  of  thdc  lengtti,  and  are  sdll  ao  herfaaeeous  ai  to  break  l&e  a 
shoot  of  asparagus.  Tbe  sboot  of  tbe  stock  is  tben  faroken  offaboutsin. 
under  itB  (enninating  faud  j  tbe  ieares  are 
stripped  off  ftom  80  to  84  Unes  down 
&Dm  the  extremi^;  leaviiig,  bowcTer, 
two  pairs  of  leaTCs  of^Miaite  tnd  ctose 
to  ae  sectton  of  frBCtare,  which  leaTes 
sre  of  ^eat  ii^Mrtiince.  Tbe  shoot  is 
then  qilit  with  B  verj  thin  knife,  betweai 
tfae  two  pairs  of  leares  (i^.  8009  (t),  aod 
to  the  depth  of  2  io. ;  the  adon  is  thesi 
prepared  (b^ ;  the  lows  part,  being 
stripped  of  iis  leavea  to  tbe  lengtfa  of 
8  in.,  is  cut,  snd  inserted  in  the  usual 
cleft.grBfting.  They  maj  be  gra&ed,  also, 
in  the  latend  mamieT  (c).  The  graft  u  tied  witb 
a  slip  of  wooUen;  and  acsp  of  paper  (Jig,  8010.)  is 
put  OTer  the  wbole,  ta  protect  it  from  the  nm  snd 
rain.  At  tfae  end  of  \5  dajs,  this  o^  is  removed, 
and  the  ligature  Bt  the  end  of  a  month;  at  tliat 
timc,  also,  the  two  pain  of  leBves  (a),  whicb  iam 
served  aa  nursee,  are  removed,  Tfae  icuns  t^  those 
sorts  of  pines  which  make  two  srovtbs  in  a  season,  or,  as  the  '"'"1'<t1 
phrasB  is,  have  a  second  sap,  proauce  a  sfaoot  «f  5  in.  or  6  in.  the  first  jear ; 
faut  those  of  ontj  one  sap,  as  the  Corsican  pine,  We^-mouth  pine,  ftc^  merdr 
rinen  the  wood  growa  befbre  gnUting,  and  form  a  strong  terminBting  bud, 
wnich  in  the  fiiUowing  jear  producea  a  shoot  of  15  in.  or  8  ft.  in  tei^th. 
(Gard.  Mag.,  \o\.  ii.  p.  800.)  Tfais  mode  of  p^ng  was  {Hractised  bj  tfae 
Baron  Tschoudj,  who  gBTe  it  the  name  of  herbaceous  gnAing,  not  (mlj 
widl  tbe  pine  and  fir  tnbe,  but  wilh  evei^  other  clsaa  aS  %neoua  plauts, 
and  also  witb  faerbaceous  Tesetables.  It  is  verj  RencaBUj  pnwtised  bj  tfae 
Paris  nnrserymen,  and  especiallj  bj  H.  Soulange-Bodin,  thougfa  it  is,  as  jet, 
biit  little  known  in  British  ^ardens.  One  of  tfae  first  trees,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  that  wBi  grofted  in  thi*  way  in  Britain,  was  an  ^f  bies  SmitUiMa,  at 
Hopetoun  Houae,  whidi  whs  grafted  on  a  cammon  spruce  in  I8SS,  the  « 

¥-Br   ut   whicta  the  above  account  Bppeared   in  the  Gardenn'!   S" 
his  tree  is  now  (1837)  10  ft.  high. 
By  Setd.     Tbe  number  of  aeeda   b  a  cone   Taries  1 
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seedH  of  moBt  spedes,  vbta  allowed  t 
the  cone,  preserre  tbetr  vegetatiTe  power  rof  eevenl 
yean.  llie  cones  ara  mnture,  in  atme  apedes,  at  the 
end  of  d)e  fint  yeaz,  but,  in  most,  not  till  tbe  end  of 
the  aecond  uitumn.  The;  oueht  to  be  gathered  a 
sfaort  tlme  before  thej  btc  pemctl;  ripe,  in  order  to 
preveDt  the  tttiea  from  opening,  and  the  seeds  &oin 
arop^Dg  ont.  In  the  Eun^^ean  iAn^tinffi,  die  seeds 
bc^n  U>  drop  fitxn  the  conea  i^ch  remnin  on  the 
trees  gtaermy  In  Harefa ;  for  whkfa  reason  PetH^Hry 
i>  a  Kood  month  to  coUect  them.  Tbe  cones  of  Hnua 
syhStDis,  and  o(  tbe  allied  Borts,  soon  open  ofthem- 
■elves,  nfter  the;  hsve  been  gathered  &om  the  tree,  and 
spread  out  in  tfae  sun ;  but  the  cones  of  P.  Hnliatcr, 
P.  Finea,  and  tfae  allied  sorts,  though  trcsted  in  the 
■ame  manner,  will  not  roeo  their  scales  fbr  Bcveral 
mooths,  or  ev en  a  year.  llie  cones  of  CMrus  Libini 
wiU  not  open  tiU  thej  have  been  three  years  or  up- 
wnrds  on  tfae  treea ;  snd,  when  they  are  gathered,  it  is 
almoet  alwajs  necessary  to  stecp  them  in  water  for  84 

hours,  and  afterwards  to  eipose  them  before  a  fire,  or  U. ... 

lBnd,France,Bnd6erTtian;,thc  seeds  ofthe  i^nua  sjilv^triB  and  of  the  Liiix 
europce'a,  are  ver^  commonly  separaced  Irom  the  cones  lij  kilndrying,  and 
afterwarj»  thrashmg  them ;  but,  as  the  hcat  of  the  kiln  is  sometimes  carried 
to  auch  excesa  as  to  destroy  the  vitsl  prindpte,  it  ia  conridered  aefer  to  steep 
tbe  conea  befbre  drying,  in  which  case  less  fire  is  requisite;  or  to  spUt  them 
by  uuerting  aa  iron  triangular-pointed  instniment,  not  unlike  a  shoemakn^B 
awl,  ioto  me  aiis  of  the  cone,  at  ics  brosd  cnd.  llie  conea  are  elso  some- 
timea  tMt>ken  bj  paaaing  them  through  a  bone-mill,  or  between  two  cylinders ; 
orby  putting  them  into  a  berk-milL  The  cones  of  the  Bilver  and  the  belm 
of  Oilead  fira,  and  alao  of  tbe  Pinus  ArSbus,  open  of  themselves  in  a  dry 
room,  and  ^ve  ont  their  seeda  with  less  trouble  than  thosc  of  any  other 
apede». 

A  KHnjiir  dtymg  Ihe  Conei  of  lAe  MU^na  is  dcsciibed  by  Sang,  as  bting 
coiwtructed  in  the  menner  of  h  common  malt-kiln.  The  joists  or  beams 
whidi  sopport  the  floor,  or  surface  on  whicfa  the  conea  are  to  be  spread, 
sfaould  be  about  9  ft.  fUmve  the  hearth  on  which  the  fire  is  placed,  and 
Sin.  apart.  "  A  haircloth  is  apread  over  them  from  side  to  side  of  tbe 
kihi,  and  tbe  cones  are  lud  on  it  to  the  thickneaa  of  12in.  or  I4in.  A 
«ntle  fire  ia  tfaen  «pplied,  and  regularly  kept  up  till  the  cones  becomc  opened. 
During  the  tinie  of  arying  the  conea  muat  be  frequently  tumed  upon  the  kiln ; 
and  wben  the  aeeda  bc^n  to  drop  out,  they  must  be  removed  to  a  dry  shed, 
aiid  aifted  till  all  the  se^  which  are  loose  lall  out,  and  be  taken  from  among 
tfae  conea.  Tbe  cones  are  afterwarda  to  be  thrashed  severely  with  flails,  and 
nfted  as  before,  and  ao  on  till  tfae  seeds  are  taken  out  as  completelv  aa  po^ 
Ale."  (Salmdar,  p.  386.)  Various  modes  of  constructing  drying-kilnB  wiU 
be  found  givra  in  our  Encyclopadia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  PUla  ArdaUctvre. 

The  mott  general  l^mefar  toamg  the  Seedi  qf  the  kbiiliiur  is  in  the  end 
of  Marcfai  or  in  ApriL  The  sround  onght  to  be  in  good  heart,  light,  and 
mdy  rather  than  loamy,  and  prepsred  as  finely  as  po^ble.  The  seeds 
may  be  most  conveniently  Bdwn  m  beda;  ond,  af^  being  gently  beaten 
down  with  the  back  of  a  spade  or  a  slight  roller,  thcy  should  be  covered  witb 
l^fat  Boil  or  leaf  monld  to  the  depth  oT  a  aisteentb,  an  etg^th,  or,  at  most, 
a  qnarter,  of  an  inch,  occording  lo  the  Eize  of  Ihe  aeeds,  and  covered 
witlt  branches  of  trees  or  BhrulM,  fronds  of  fem,  wickerwork  hurdles,  or 
nettin^  to  shade  the  soil  Irom  the  sun,  and  protect  the  aeeda  from  birds, 
If,  ttKleed,  the  seeda  are  gently  patted  in  with  the  back  of  the  Bpade,  and  Che 
beda  kq»  shaded,  and  of  a  uniform  gentle  moisture,  no  covering  ot  all  is 
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nccessary.  When  rare  kinds  are  sown  in  pots,  if  the  Kuface  of  the  soil  ts 
kept  1  in.  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  the  pot  may  be  covered  with  a  pane  of 
glas8y  and  the  seeds  wiii  come  up  with  certainty  and  vigour.  Traps  ought  to 
be  set  for  mice,  which  are  great  devourers  of  the  Beieds  of  the  ilbi^tinas.  In 
very  dry  weather  the  beds  should  be  watered  in  the  evenings ;  but  in  this 
case  it  becomes  doubly  necessary  to  shade  them  in  the  day  time ;  because 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  germination  of  the  seeds  are  they 
liable  to  be  scorched  by  the  sun.  The  precaution  of  shading  is  much  less 
necessary  in  Scotland,  than  in  England,  or  on  the  Continent ;  and,  thougfa  it 
requires  to  be  regularly  practised  in  the  Ooldworth  Nursery,  in  Surrey,  yet  we 
befieve.it  b  altogether  neglected  in  the  nurseries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen,  where  more  plants  of  the  Scotch  pine  and  iarch  are,  we  believe, 
raised,  than  in  an^  other  nurseries  in  the  world.    The  seeds  of  the  greater 

Eart  of  the  AbiitinBS  come  up  in  from  30  to  50  days.  Those  of  P.  Finea, 
ave  been  known  to  come  up  in  28  days ;  though  some  of  this  species  often 
do  not  come  up  till  the  second  year,  and  seeds  of  P.  Pin&ster  often  not  till 
the  third  year.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  when  theseeds  arecoming  jthrough 
the  ground,  to  raise  sufficiently  above  them  the  material  employed  m  shading 
the  beds,  and  also  to  remove  it  by  degrees.  The  young  plants,  in  most  of 
the  species,  grow  slowly  the  first  two  or  uiree  years ;  but  some  few,  such  as  the 
Scotch  pine  aiid  the  larch,  grow  with  comparative  rapidity ;  and  all  of  them 
^ow  most  r^pidly  between  their  fifth  and  their  tenth  years. 

Ctdture,  The  pine  and  fir  tribe  do  not,  in  general,  succeed  so  well  when 
transplanted  as  the  broad-leaved  trees ;  for  which  reason,  most  of  the 
sorts  plaoted  for  omament,  such  as  the  cedar,  stone  pine,  Weymouth  pine, 
Siberian  pine,  &c.,  should  always  be  kept  by  the  nurserymen  in  pots.  The 
Scotch  pme,  the  larch,  tlte  spruce,  tbe  silver  and  balm  of  Gilead  firs,  the  Ck^rsi- 
can  pine,  and  the  Weymouth  pine,  mav  be  transpianted  into  nursery  iines,  firom 
the  seed-bed,  in  the  second  year  ;  and,  after  remaining  one  year  in  these  lines» 
they  may  be  removed  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  Very  few  species 
can  be  kept  with  advantage  for  a  longer  period  in  the  nursery  than  3  years ; 
viz.  two  in  the  seed-bed,  and  one  transplanted.  The  species  which  may  be 
kept  longest,  and  aflerwards  transplanted  with  safety,  is  the  common  spruce^ 
on  account  of  the  concentration  of  its  roots,  and  its  very  numerous  fibres. 
The  worst  species  for  transplanting  is  the  pinaster ;  because  it  has  more  of 
a  taproot  than  any  other  of  the  Jtbi^tinae.  In  transplantin^  all  the  species 
to  wnere  they  are  finally  to  remain,  attendon  should  be  paid  not  to  plant 
them  too  deep;  and  to  have  a  pit  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  spreading  out 
the  roots  in  every  direction.  This  spreading  out  of  the  roots  is  more  esp»- 
cially  necessary  in  the  case  of  plants  that  liave  been  kept  for  years  in  pots, 
and  that  have  not  naturaily  taproots;  for,  when  it  is  negleeted,  theplantsare 
often  many  years  before  they  become  firmiy  established  and  grow  vigorously, 
The  reason  of  this  is  easily  explained.  The  roots  of  a  tree,  when  confined  m 
a  pot,  may  be  compared  to  thehead  of  a  tree  which  has  been  for  several  years 
confined  and  clipped  into  some  regular  shape,  so  as  to  present  an  exterior 
surface  of  spray  and  leaves,  without  any  one  shoot  being  stronger  tlian  another, 
Hence,  when  the  head  of  such  a  tree  is  left  to  itself,  a  smaller  or  greater 
number  of  years  will  eiapse  before  a  leading  shoot,  or  one  or  two  ieading 
shoots,  are  produced ;  and  till  that  is  the  case,  and  the  sap,  in  consequence,  is 
diverted  into  main  ciiannels,  instead  of  being  equally  distnbuted  over  tbe  sur- 
fiK^e  of  the  bush,  no  vigorous  growth  can  take  place.  In  like  manner,  the 
matted  roots  of  a  plant  which  has  been  a  iong  ^time  kept  in  a  pot,  when  they 
are  not  spread  out  in  transplanting,  will  be  some  years  before  they  throw  out 
leading  or  main  roots,  without  which  the  part  of  the  tree  under  ground  can 
no  more  grow  vigorously,  than  the  part  above  ground  can  grow  vigorously 
without  main  branches.  The  proper  dme  for  transplanting  the  ilbietins  is, 
as  in  the  case  of  ali  other  trees,  when  the  sap  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant 
state,  which  is  between  the  end  of  autumn  and  the  beginnmg  of  spring;  but, 
when  the  plants  are  of  any  size,  care  must  be  taken  to  perform  the  operation 
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only  in  mild  weather,  when  tfaere  are  no  drying  winda,  and.  if  poasible,  during 
gentle  rains.  In  tbe  case  of  ali  the  more  tender  species,  the  plants  oueht  to 
be  surrounded  by  matting  fixed  to  stakes,  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  ex* 
tremities  of  the  branches ;  or,  what  is  best  of  all,  and  serves  at  once  as  a 
ahdter  from  the  sun,  a  protecdon  finom  the  wind,  and  a  euard  against  cattle,  a 
cylinder  of  wickerwork  ought.  to  be  piaced  round  each  plant.  No  pruning  ' 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  heads,  and  nothine  should  be  cut  from  the  roots, 
but  such  of  raeir  extremities  as  are  bruised.  When  the  common  ilbiednae, 
sndi  as  the  Scotch  pme,  the  spruce,  the  larch,  and  the  siiver  fir,  are  taken  up 
out  of  the  nursery  lines  for  transplanting,  theu*  roots  should  be  immediately 
plunged  into  a  mixture  of  ioam  and  water,  so  as  to  cover  them  with  a  coating 
of  mud ;  and  in  that  state  they  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  planting, 
and  carefuUy  inserted  in  the  soil  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  For  want 
of  this  precaution,  a  great  proportion  of  evefgreen  AbiituiBdy  of  Uuiee  or  four 
years*  growth,  perish  when  they  are  taken  up,  and  carried  to  any  distance; 
more  espedally  if  the  weather,  at  the  time  ot  planting,  should  happen  to  be 
«lry«  Tbe  ilbietinse  are,  of  ali  trees,  the  least  adapted  for  being  sent  to  a 
distance,  unless  in  pota.  After  the  ^bi^tinsB  have  oeen  transpluited,  and 
become  established  in  the  soil,  they  require  very  iittle  care  for  a  number  of 
years,  and,  perhaps,  less  tluin  trees  of  any  other  order.  No  care  is  requisite, 
unless  in  paiticular  cases,  either  to  provide  a  leading  shoot,  or  to  prevent  anv 
of  the  branches  from  coming  in  competition  with  the  main  trunk ;  cares  which 
are  always  more  or  less  attendant  upon  the  culture  and  management  of  every 
kind  of  broad-ieaved  tree. 

When  plantations  of  ilbietinae  are  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale,  the  best 
mode,  in  some  cases,  is,  to  sow  the  seeds  where  the  plants  are  finally  to  remain, 
etther  in  drilis,  which  appears  the  most  scientific  moae,  as  it  wili  admit  of  regular 
culture  betweeo  the  rows,  or  broadcast;  and,  where  the  sur&ce  is  steep  and 
rocky,  by  sowing  in  irr^gular  patches.  There  are  many  objections  to  sowing, 
however,  which  generally  render  planting  the  most  profitable  mode.  A  great 
quantity  of  seed  is  required,  to  provide  for  the  ravages  made  by  birds  and 
other  vermin ;  aad  the  labour  of^  preperinff  the  soil,  u  this  is  done  properly, 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  planta  wanted,  than  in  the  case  of 
pluiting.  There  is  aiso  a  certain  loss  of  time ;  since  plants  three  years  old, 
which  have  been  one  year  transplanted,will  be  at  least  three  years  in  advance 
of  seedlings  raised  where  they  are  to  remaxn.  On  rocky  steeps,  however,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  visible  soil,  and  wbere  the  seed  can  only  be  deposited  itt 
chinks  and  crevices,  or  sown  on  occasional  patches  of  soil,  this  mode  of 
raising  a  wood  of  pines  and  firs  mav  deservediy  have  the  preference. 

Very  little  pruning  is  necessary  tor  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  whether  they  are 
grown  singiy  or  in  scattered  groups  for  omament,  or  in  masses  for  usefiil  pur- 
poses  in  plantations.  In  the  former  case,  to  remove  any  of  the  branches 
would  destroy  the  object  in  view ;  and  in  the  latter,  if  the  plantation  is  of 
Buitable  thickness,  the  lower  branches  begin  to  die  off  of  themselves,  afler  the 
ttees  have  acquired  a  certain  age  and  growth,  and  all  tbat  is  necessary  is  to 
assist  nature,  by  cutting  off  the  branchcs  close  to  the  trunk,  the  moment  they 
beg^n  to  show  indications  of  decay.  Some  authors  contend  that  no  pruning 
wlutever  ougfat  to  be  given  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe ;  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  planted  so  close  together,  that  the  branches  may  rot  off  when  they  are 
jpiite  small,  as  the  trees  advance  in  height*  This  is,  doubtless,  the  manner 
m  which  the  clean  timber  of  the  pine  and  fir  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe 
ts  produced ;  but  it  must  be  recoUected  that  this  timber  is  obtained  at  a  great 
expense  of  time;  for,  if  the  tnink  is  deprived  of  so  many  of  its  side 
branches,  while  it  is  small  in  diameter,  the  tree  must  require  to  stand  many 
years  before  the  few  branches  composin^  its  head  can  elaborate  a  suffident 
portion  of  sap  to  thicken  the  stem  to  a  timber-Iike  size.  Some,  on  the  other 
hand,  recommend  depriving  the  trees  of  branches  to  two  thirds  of  their  heisht, 
which  must  place  them  nearly  in  the  situation  of  trees  drawn  up  in  their 
natural  forests*    To  us,  there  appears  no  reason  for  making  the  ^lbi^tinie  an 
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exceptioii  to  other  orders  of  trees  with  respect  to  culture.  They  maj  require 
culture  of  a  difierent  kiud,  but,  if  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  ihaDy  thejr  must 
be  prunedy  and  otherwise  treated,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  his  puiposes  in  the 
most  compk^  manner»  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time;  unless  it  can  be 
shown  thaty  in  an  artifiaal  state,  they  will  become  fit  for  these  purposes  in 
a  suffidently  short  time,  without  pruning,  or  any  other  kind  of  culture. 
M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  and  M.  Borc  afEirm  that  the  Alnkmm  haye 
more  need  of  numerous  branches  tJian  the  broad-leared  trees;  becanse,  sa^ 
they,  the  pines  absoib  finom  the  atmosphere  as  much  nourishment  by  their 
leaves,  as  they  draw  firom  the  soil  by  their  roots.  These  authors  recommend 
pines  and  firs  to  be  ieft  wholly  without  pruning  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  yean ; 
tbat  at  that  drae  Uie  iowest  tier  of  brancbes  mav  be  cut  off ;  and  that  after- 
wards  a  tier  mav  be  cut  off  annually,  till  the  trunK  is  cleared  to  the  hdght  of 
6  ft.  or  7  ft. ;  after  which  they  should  be  left  entiiely  to  nature.  We  caimot» 
howeyer,  counsel  leaving  them  entirely  to  nature,  even  after  this  period; 
because»  in  that  case,  wben  the  branches  bcj^  to  decay  and  drop  off,  the 
stumps  which  remain  would  beoome  buried  m  the  wood,  and  would  greatlv 
diminish  its  value.  M.  Hartig  is  in  &vour  of  pruning  tfae  ilbi^time ;  but  M. 
Burgsdorf  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  According  to  M.  Delamarre,  the  ma^ 
joritv  of  French  authors  recommend  pruning  and  thinning;  and  the  practice 
m  the  department  of  the  Maine,  where  his  estate  lay,  is  to  cut  off  the 
branches  at  2in.  or  3  in.  firom  tfae  trunk,  in  order  to  leave  some  small  shoots 
and  leaves  to  draw  up  tfae  sap.  In  Champagne,  fae  sam  6  in.  are  left  at 
first;  and,  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  these  are  cut  off  doee  to  the  trunk. 
Delamarre  adds  that  2in.  is  the  preferable  distance;  and  a  stump  of  this 
lengtfa,  fae  says,  will,  in  Uiree  or  four  years,  be  buried  in  tfae  trunk  oT  the  tree. 
Ih  Britain,  and  also  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  close  pruning  has  the  decided 
preference.  Tfae  advantage  of  early  and  close  prunm^  in  the  case  of  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Salmon,  in  the  jyangactioru  of 
tke  Society  ofArtty  about  the  besinning  of  tfae  present  century ;  and  afterwariis 
strongly  reoommended  by  Mr.  Pontey,  in  fais  Forat  Pruner,  and  practised  by 
iiim  in  various  pkices  where  he  had  the  manaeement  of  the  plantations.  It 
is  generally  considered,  however,  tfaat  Mr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Pontey  carried 
the  practice  of  dose  praning  too  far.  Mr.  Main,  wfao  has  paid  great  attention 
to  tne  subject  of  pruning,  states  it  as  fais  opinion,  tfaat  aU  tfae  pine  and  fir 
tribe  intended  for  profit  should  be  planted  to  grow  up,  and  be  **  all  cut  down 
together,  like  a  crop  of  cora.'*  Mr.  Salmon,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  tfae 
fotiowing  directions,  founded,  as  fae  says,  on  several  years'  observation  and 
ezperience :— -The  praning  sfaould  commence  when  the  trees  are  six  years  old, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  five  distinct  tiers  of  branofaes  i^pear  on  tfae  stem. 
Tbe  lowest  of  tfaese  tters  are  to  be  taken  off,  leaving  four  remaining.  After 
wliicfa,  at  everv  succeeding  four  or  five  vears,  the  pnmiiig  is  to  be  repeated, 
till  the  stem  ot  the  tree  be  deared  to  tfae heigjit  of  40 ft,;  after  wfaich  the  tree 
may  be  left  to  nature.  The  best  practice  seems  to  lie  between  Mr.  Main^s 
opinion  and  that  of  Mr.  Salmon ;  and  we  should  think  that  if  small  poles  and 
masts  were  the  object,  Mr.  Main's  plan  would  be  the  best;  but  for  large 
beams,  planks,  and  deals,  Mr.  SaImon's.  We  sfaall  faereafter  faave  occasbn 
to  enlaige  on  the  subject,  when  treating  on  the  praning  of  particular  species, 
and  more  especially  of  Pinus  sylv^stris.  In  exposed  situations,  Mr.  Muttaii 
lias  fonnd  that  the  AbiiidTUB  are  much  invigorated  at  the  root  by  pincfaing 
out  the  points  of  the  side  sboots,  and  even  of  tbe  leaduig  shoot;  whicb 
causes  the  plants  to  increase  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  to  become  fiirnished 
with  roots,  larger  and  more  vigorous,  in  proportion  to  tfae  elevation  of  tfae 
stem,  tfaan  would  otfaerwise  be  tfae  case,  whicfa  consequently  enables  them 
tfae  better  to  witfastand  tfae  force  of  high  winds.  Plants  so  treated  soon 
recover  tfaeir  leading  sfaoots ;  or,  if  they  send  up  more  tfaan  one,  the  super* 
fluous  ones  can  be  removed.  Tbe  details  of  Mr.  Nuttairs  practice  will  be 
found  in  the  Gardener^s  MagasBine,  vol.  xiii.  p.  350.  The  best  season  for 
pruning  the  Jbietinae  is  in  miJd  weather  in  early  spring,  or  in  the  autumn. 
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Tlmmmg  mid  FeUmg*  Thiminij;  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  oonnexjon  with 
pmning ;  and,  when  large  timber  is  to  be  produced,  this  is  no  less  neceflsarr 
m  the  caae  of  the  ilbietine  than  in  thai  of  the  broad-leaved  trees ;  thou^ 
the  former,  finom  their  narrow  oonical  shapes  and  great  beight,  do  not  require 
80  much  room  as  tbe  latter.  The  advantages  derived  from  thinning  will  be 
shown  in  a  striking  manner  from  actual  practice  in  Britain,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  lardi. 

The  pine  and  fir  tribe,  not  being  trees  that  atole,  are  never  cultivated  as 
ocMipioe-wood ;  and  when  a  grove  of  pines  is  felled,  tfae  roots  ought  to  be 
taken  np,  in  order  to  dear  the  way  for  tbe  succeedinff  crop»  In  the  Oerman 
and  French  works  on  the  culture  of  the  Jbi^tin»,  there  u  much  diflerence 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  grove  of  pines  or  firs,  when  fiill  grown»  and  fit  for 
ttmber,  ought  to  be  whoUy  cut  down  at  once, ''  like  a  crop  of  corn'*  (to  use 
Mr*  lftEttn'8  phrase)»  or  cut  down  by  de^ees  by  thinnin^  out.  If  the  latter 
mode  is  oonaiderea  the  beity  another  pomt  arises  for  ducusnon;  which  is, 
whether  the  smaller  trees  are  to  be  taken  out,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
large  ones  to  grow  laiger,  which  is  calied  exphUation  pm  idaircieg;  or 
the  larver  ones  removed  to  leave  room  for  the  small  ones  to  increaae  in 
fiiae,  wniGh  ia  called  exploUaium  en  jardmani,  In  the  Diciumnaire  des  Eaux 
et  Fareti,  a  oomparative  view  ia  ^ven  of  these  two  modes,  and  the  preference 
is  given  to  the  nnt ;  but  both,  it  is  alleged,  are  inferior  to  tfae  mode  of  cutting 
down  the  entire  crove  or  forest  at  once ;  and  this  seems  the  most  rationan 
becantey  when  uie  air  is  once  let  in  to  a  grove  of  full«f;rown  pines,  they 
seldom  increase  muoh  in  size  afterwards;  doubtless,  firom  the  influence  of 
the  weather  on  their  naked  tmnks,  which  have,  till  then,  been  shaded  and 
motected  by  the  evergreen  branches  of  tbe  trees  that  have  been  removed. 
Deeiduoos  trees,  as  tbej  never  reoeive  so  much  protection  firom  one  another, 
never  auflfer  so  much  firom  thinning,  whether  wnen  young,  or  when  mature 
and  fit  for  felling  as  timber.  The  season  for  felling  the  Abi6tiaBd  is  during 
winter;  but  in  uie  Aips  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  also  in  the  north  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  for  six  or  seven  months 
in  tlie  year,  tlie  trees  are  cut  during  summer.  It  is  alleged  that  the  wood 
feUed  cuiring  the  latter  season,  firom  the  greater  quantity  of  sap  con- 
tained  in  it»  must  neoessarily  be  less  durable  than  that  felled  when  the  sap 
ia  dormant.  This,  however,  must  chiefly  apply  to  the  sap  wood ;  because 
the  heart  wood,  which  alone  is  used  for  important  purposes,  is  not  pen&- 
trated  by  the  ascending  or  desoending  sap.  After  the  trees  are  feUeo,  the 
roots  are  dug  up,  broken  into  smaU  pieces,  and  distiiled  for  tar;  or  burned 
hk  eovered  beaps  for  that  product  jomtiy  with  charcoal. 

In  situations  naturally  adapted  for  the  progress  of  pines  and  firs,  the  8el& 
sown  seeds  keep  up  a  perpetual  succession  of  the  same  spedes  for  an  un- 
known  period :  but  when  the  plantation  is  out  down  before  the  trees  have 
shed  abundance  of  seeds;  or  where,  from  being  an  artificial  plantation  of 
trees  aU  pkinted  at  the  same  time^  the  ground  is  so  completdy  sfaaded, 
88  to  prevent  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds  which  may  have  dropped  on  it ; 
or  where  the  soil  is  not  naturaiiy  oongenial  to  the  i^bi^tinsB;  m  any  of 
these  oases,  this  order  ought  to  be  succeeded  by  another  totaUy  difibrent 
fiom  it,  but  at  the  same  time  suitable  for  the  soU*  Many  autnors  have 
observed  that  native  woods,  both  in  England  and  America,  when  cut  down, 
are  gencfaUy  succeeded  by  a  difierent  kind  of  tree  (see  Gard,  Mag.,  v. 
p.  421.);  and  others,  that  pine  fbrests,  when  destroyed  acddentaUy  by  fire, 
in  America,  are  usuaUy  succeeded  by  oak.  M.  Le  Comte  of  Ricdborough, 
Geoigia,  has  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  pdd  great  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  natural  succession  of  woods ;  and  the  followinff  are  the  results  of  his 
observations  respecting  pine  forests: — **  The  pine  bnds  in  the  southem 
states  have  genereUy  olcl  oak  grubs,  which,  by  reason  of  the  periodical  fires, 
are  prevented  firom  becoming  trees,  notwithstanding  which  they  stiU  continue 
■live  (see  p.  1891.^ ;  and  when  land  is  tumed  out  (that  is,  when  the  culti- 
vation  of  it  u  reunquished),  the  pines,  befaig  natundly  unproductive  of 
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Bucken,  are  oonsequeatly  killed  ht  toto;  while  tfae  oak,  now  eole  possesBor 
oi  the  8oil,  starts  up  and  grows  v^goroualjr»  On  the  other  hand,  land  which 
has  heen  soldy  occupied  by  oaks  previoualy  to  its  cultivation,  ia  invBriably  ot 
a  superior  quality  to  what  is  termed  pine  Umd ;  and  is  naturally  a  longer 
period  under  cmtivation  before  it  is  tumed  out,  by  which  means  the  roots 
of  the  oaks  are  completely  eradicated.  The  pine  seeds,  bdng  winged,  and 
thereby  easily  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  considerable  distance,  if  the  ground 
is  free  from  the  roots  of  other  trees,  are  the  first.to  establish  themselves; 
and,  being  of  a  free  and  rapid  ^rowth,  they  take  the  lead  of  all  other  species 
of  timber,  and  become  the  prmcioal  occupiers  of  the  land :  but  when  the 
roots  of  the  oaks  are  not  destroyea,  they  wdl  take  the  lead»  and  resist  the 
pine  and  other  trees.  All  pine  lands,  which  originally  had^no  oaks,  wiU 
lovariably  produce  pines  again,  whether  they  have  been  under  cultivation  for 
a  long  time  or  a  short  perimL"  (Gard.  Mag.,  voL  viii»  p.  287.)  In  the  north 
of  Europe,  induding  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  pine  forest,  unless  it  has 
been  cleared,  and  the  soil  brouflfat  under  the  plough,  or  iaid  down  in 
pasture,  continues  such  for  ever;  the  seeds  of  the  older  trees  coming  up  in 
the  open  spaces,  as  thick  as  in  the  nurserymen^s  seed-beds. 

jiccidents»  With  reference  to  the  goodness  and  value  of  the  timber,  the 
most  injurious  acddent  that  can  be&H  a  pine  or  fir  tree  is  to  have  the  dead 
stumps  of  the  side  branches  left  on,  whether  through  neglect  in  artifidai 
plantations,  or  from  the  trees  not  bdng  suffidently  dose  U^ther  in  natural 
ones.  In  such  cases,  the  dead  stump  is  buried  under  die  livine  wood ;  and, 
Mpfaen  the  tree  is  sawn  up  into  boards,  every  point  wbere  Uiese  stumps 
intersect  the  board  forms  a  knot,  which,  if  not  elued  in,  generaliy  drops  out, 
leaving  a  hole  through  the  board.  The  pine  and  fir  tribe,  from  tfaeir  resinous 
nature  rresin  bdng  a  powerful  non-conductor),  aie  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
be  struoL  by  lightning  than  broad-ieaved  treea ;  and  hence  they  are  con* 
sidered  as  particularly  suitable  for  growing  on  mountains.  (See  Nuttall  in  Gar^ 
denef^s  Magazme^  vol.  xiiL  p.  351.)  As,  wben  standing  sindy,  Uieir  s|nry 
tops  do  not  oppose  so  lai^  a  surface  to  the  wind  as  those  of  round-head^ 
trees,  and  as  their  narrow  leaves  ofier  very  little  redstance,  thev  are  not 
ao  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  hiffh  winds  as  might  t)e  imagined  m>m  thdr 
comparativdy  small  roots ;  and  tfaey  are  sdll  less  so  wfaen  associated  toge» 
tfaer  in  dense  masses  of  plantation  or  forest.  As  forests  of  tfae  pine  and  fir 
tribe  are  generally  situated  on  faills  or  mountains,  and  for  tfae  most  part 
in  ciimates  where  they  are  subject  to  be  covered  with  snow  for  several 
montlis  in  the  year,  thev  are  very  liable  to  what  may  be  called  geological 
and  meteorolopcal  accidents.  In  Switzerland,  those  movements  of  rocks, 
atones,  and  soil  which  take  place  in  the  mountainous  districts,  more  or  less 
every  spring,  and  are  called  eboulemetu^  often  destroy  several  acres  of  pine 
forests  at  a  time.  In  scattered  forests,  the  snow  falliog  on  thc  trees 
individualhr  is  retained  by  tbeir  branches,  and,  when  tfaese  are  of  great 
lengtfa,  often  wdghs  tbem  down,  and  breaks  them;  while  those  move* 
ments  of  snow  known  by  the  name  of  aioalandiet  are  sometimes  as  injuri- 
ous  as  the  eboulemens.  We  have  seldom  been  more  gratified  with  winter 
acenery,  than  .when  passing  through  a  spruce  fir  forest  in  Sweden.  We 
have  seen  trees  of  aU  ages  grouped  and  distributed  in  innumerable  ways ; 
here  weighed  down  with  snow,  and  tbere  boldly  shooting  through  it  their 
vivid  green  pyramidal  heads.  When  a  sudden  thaw  takes  place  in  spring,  the 
snow  and  tne  branches  seem  aii  in  motion ;  some  brancnes,  bemg  reueved 
from  their  load  of  snow,  are  rising  up  in  consequence  of  their  elasticity; 
and  otfaers,  from  tfae  snow  faliing  on  tnem  from  branches  still  higfaer  up  tfae 
tree,  are  bending,  and  perliaps  breaking,  under  the  additional  wei^t.  In  tfae 
pine  and  fir  forests  of  feurope,  a  number  of  brancfaes,  and  also  of  entire  trees, 
are  damaged  in  thiB  way  every  year ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  havock  whicfa 
takes  piace  in  America,  during  what  is  called  aa  **  ice  storm."  In  tbe  Magazme 
of  Natwral  Hutory  (voL  vL  p.  100.),  a  very  strildng  description  of  one  of 
die^e  storms  at  PhilipBburg,  near  the  Alle^iany  Mountains,  is  given  byiR.  G. 
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Taylor,  Esq.    A  hea^j  fall  of  snow  had  been  succeeded  bj  a  partial  thaw 

and  nun,  followed  b^  a  severe  frost,  which  en^eloped  **  the  trees  and  earth 

in  a  thidL  coating  or  transparent  ice.''    The  foUowing  morning,  the  accumu- 

lation  of  ice  on  the  branches  of  the  forest  trees  presented  a  beautiful  and 

extraordinary  spectacle.    The  noblest  timbers  were  every  where  to  be  seen 

bending  beneatn  the  enormous  load  of  ice  with  which  their  branches  were 

incmstedy  and  the  heavy  icicles  which  thickly  depended  from  every  point; 

the  thickness  of  the  ice,  even  on  the  spray,  oAen  exceeding  an  inch.    The 

smaller  trees,  from  20  ft.  to  even  50  ft.  m  height,  were  bent  to  the  ground  by 

tkis  uBwonted  burden,  and  lay  pressing  on  one  another,  resembling  fields  of 

gigantic  com,  beaten  down  by  a  tempest.    Above,  the  taller  trees  drooped  and 

swung  heavily;  their  branches  glittering,  as  if  formed  of  solid  crystal;  and, 

with  tke  slightest  breath  of  wind,  clashiug  against  each  other,  end  sending 

4own  showers  of  ice.    The  foUowine  day,  the  limbs  of  the  trees  began  to 

give  wa^  beneath  their  load.    The  leafy  spray  of  the  hemlock  spnice  was 

Qiickly  mcased,  and  hung  drooping  round  the  trunks  upon  the  long  pliant 

branches,  until  the  trees  appeared  like  solid  masses  or  monumental  pillars  of  ice. 

Every  where  around  was  heard  the  crashine  of  the  branches  ot  the  loftiest 

trees  of  the  forest,  which  fell  to  the  earUi  with  a  noise  like  the  breakinf 

of  glass,  yet  so  loud  as  to  make  the  woods  resound.    As  the  day  advanced, 

instead  of  branches,  whole  trees  b^n  to  fall ;  and,  during  twenty-four  hours, 

the  Bcene  which  took  place  was  as  sublime  as  can  well  be  conceived.    There 

was  no  wind  perceptible,  yet,  notwithstandin^  the  calmness  of  the  day,  the 

whole  forest  seemed  in  motion,  &Iling,  wasting,  or  crumbling,  as  it  were, 

piecemeal.     Crash  succeeded  to  crash,  until  at  length  these  became  so 

lapidly  continuous  as  to  resemble  the  incessant  dischaiges  of  artillery; 

gradually  increasing,  as  from  the  irregular  firing  at  intervals  of  the  outposts, 

to  the  unintemipted  roar  of  a  heavy  cannonade.    Pines  of  150  fl.  and  180  fb. 

in  height  came  thundering  to  the  ground,  carrying  otbers  before  them. 

Under  everv  tree  was  a  rapidly  accumuiating  debris  of  displaced  limbs  and 

branches ;  daeir  weight  increased  more  than  tenfold  by  the  ice,  and  crushing 

every  thing  in  their  iall  with  sudden  and  terrific  violenoe.    Aitogether,  this 

spectacle  was  one  of  indescribable  grandeur.    The  roar,  the  cracking  and 

rending,  the  thundering  fall  of  the  uprooted  trees,  the  startlin^  unusual 

sounds  and  sigbts  produced  by  the  descent  of  such  masses  of  sohd  ice,  and 

the  suddenness  of  the  crash  when  a  nei^hbourinc  tree  gave  way,  was  awful 

m the extreme.  Yet  all this  was going on  m  a deadcalm,  except,  at intervals, 

a  gentle  air  from  the  south-east  slightly  waved  the  topmost  pmes.    Had  the 

wind  freshened,  the  destruction  would  have  been  still  more  appalling. 

Another  kind  of  acddent  to  which  pine  forests  appear  particularly  liable 
b  their  destruction  by  fire ;  and,  in  Siberia  and  in  North  America,  immense 
tracts  of  pine  forest  are  sometimes  thus  consumed.  The  fire  generally  ori- 
ginates  with  man,  either  purposely  or  by  acddent ;  but  it  is  supposed  some- 
times  aLso  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  dry  decayed 
wood  of  fallen  trees  ;  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  effect  of  lightmng* 
In  Captain  Hali's  Skeichet  m  Canada^  &c.,  he  ^ives  the  following  description 
of  an  American  pine  forest  on  fire : — *'  SomeUmes  the  monotony  of  the  pine 
barren  was  interrupted,  in  no  very  pleasant  style,  by  the  heat  and  smoke 
arising  from  the  forest  being  on  fire  on  both  sides  of  us ;  though,  as  it  hap- 
pened,  we  were  never  exposed  to  any  danger,  or  to  serious  inconvenience, 
m  consequence  of  these  conflagrations.  The  sketch  (Jig*  20  lU)  shows  the 
Ibrest  in  the  predicament  we  have  ailuded  to.  The  tree  in  the  fox^round  had 
caught  fire  near  the  ground ;  and  having,  I  do  not  know  how,  been  hoUowed 
out  in  its  centre,  the  flames  had  crept  up  and  burst  out  some  feet  higher,  so 
that  they  were  roaring  like  a  blast  funiace,  and  rapidly  demolishing;  the  tree 
at  the  bottom,  while  the  branches  at  top  were  waving  about  in  fiill  verdure» 
as if  nothing unusual  was going  on  below.  (HaWs  Sketdket  m  Cafiada,  &c.,  No. 
24.)  M*Gregor  informs  us  that  in  New  Brunswick  the  forests  are  sometimes 
purposely  set  on  fire  by  the  settlers,  to  avoid  the  labour  of  cutting  down  the 
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treea,and  grubbiitf  up  tbdr  roots;but  he  addsthat  tbe  ^facticeishighlyin- 
judicious,  as,  by  Uese  indjscriminate  conflagrations,  the  liuul  is  not  propeH; 
clcared,  and  "  a  very  strong  imd  noxiouB  plant,  called  the  fireweed,  springa 
up  ero^  wher^  snd  exhuista  the  rertilitv  of  the  soil.  The  appearance  of  s 
buming  forest  is  one  of  the  moat  fearful  and  sublime  objects  tbat  can  be 
imf^ned,  snd  has  been  poweriuliy  described  by  Cooper  in  Tlie  Pionceri,  and 
also  by  Oalt  in  Lainrie  Todd.  "  The  flame*  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
winding  up  to  their  tops,  throw  out  immense  Tolumes  of  fire  from  thick 
clouds  of  smoke,  that  hang  overlhe  bumingmasB.while  thefallingtreescome 
down  with  most  tremendous  crasb."  The  foltowing  HccouDt  of  one  orthese 
fires,  which  was  more  thsn  ueubII;  destructive,  is  extrected  from  Mr.  M'Gre- 
gor^B  book ;  —  **  In  October,  ISiS,  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coun- 
try,  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  Miramicbi  riTer,  became  a  scene  of  the  most ' 
dreadfiil  conflsgration  that  lias,  perhaps,  cTer  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  Europe  we  csn  scarcely  form  s  conception  of  the  fury  and  r^i- 
dity  with  wbich  ine  (ires  rage  through  the  American  forestB  during  a  dry  bot 
season,  at  which  time  the  underwood,  decayed  vegetable  Bubstances,  Mllea 
Imnches,  bark,  and  withered  trees,  are  os  inflammBble  as  a  toial  absence  of 
moisture  can  msketbem,  Whcn  tbese  tremendous  Rres  are  once  in  motion, 
or  at  least  wben  the  flameB  extend  over  a  few  miles  of  the  forest,  the  Bur- 
rounding  ur  becomes  highly  rarefled,  and  the  wind  naturallj  increases  it  to  a 
burricane.  It  appears  that  the  woods  had  been,  on  both  sides  of  the  north- 
weat  brancb,  psrtially  on  fire  for  some  time,  but  not  to  an  alarming  extent 
until  tbe  Utb  of  October,  wben  it  came  to  blow  furiously  from  tbe  north- 
west,  and  the  inhabitants  on  tbe  banks  of  the  river  were  suddenly  alanned  by 
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« tremendous  roaring  in  the  woods,   reBembling  the   inceBsaat  roUing  of 

Ibunder ;  wbiLe,  at  the  same  time,  the  atmosphere  became  thickly  darkened 

with  smoke*    Tbey  had  scarcely  time  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  pheno- 

menon»  before  ali  the  surrounding  woods  appeared  in  one  vast  biaze,  the 

flames  ascending  more  than  100  feet  above  the  top  of  the  loftiest  tree ;  and 

the  fire»  like  a  ^ilf  in  flamesy  roiling  forward  with  inconceivable  celerity.     In 

less  tfaAn  an  hour  Douglastown  and  Newcastle  were  enveloped  in  one  vast 

blaxe,  and  many  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  unable  to  escape,'  periidied  in 

the  n^st  of  tbis  terrible  fire."  {Sketche»  afthe  Mar.CoL  o/SriHsh  America,) 

In  some  parts  of  Sweden,  also,  the  pines  and  firs  are  purposely  bumt,  to 

dear  the  fields  for  agrieultural  purposes;  but   there   are   also   extensive 

■ccidental   fires.      iSr,  Clarke,  describing   his  joumey   fiK>m    Stockhohn 

northwardy  says :  **  As  we  proceeded  to  Hamrange,  we   passed  through 

noble  avenues  of  trees,  and  saw  some  fine  lakes  on  either  side  of  the  roi^. 

Some  of  the  forests  had  been  bumecl,  by  which  the  Und  was  cleared  for 

cultivation.    The  buming  of  a  forest  is  a  very  common  event  in  this  coun- 

try ;  but  it  is  most  firequent  towards  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Somedmes  a  considerabie  part  of  the  horizon  ghires  with  a  fierv  redness, 

owing  to  tbe  confiagnition  of  a  whole  district,  wnich,  for  many  leagues  tn 

jBxtent,  has  been  rendered  a  prey  to  the  devouring  flames."    In  LapUnd, 

beyond  Tomea,  he  adds,  '*  some  forests  were  on  fire  near  the  river,  and 

bad  been  burning  for  a  considerable  time."     Mr.  Tipping  infi>rmed  us  that 

these  fires  were  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Laplanders  and  boatmen 

on  the  river^    who»  uring  the  J^ol^us  (Pol^porus)  ignil^us  (German 

tinder)  for  kindling  their  tobaoco-pipes  (see  p.  1834.),  siSlfer  it  to  fidl  in  an 

Ignited  state  amonff  the  dry  leaves  and  moss.    They  also  leave  large  fires 

buming  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  which  they  have  kindled  to  drive  away 

the  mosquitoes  firom  theur  cattle  and  from  themselves;  therefore,  the  con- 

fii^;ration  of  a  forest»  however  extensively  the  flames  may  rage,  is  easUy 

explained.   Yet  Linnseus,  with  ail  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  customs 

of  die  inhabitants,  attributed  the  bummg  of  foresta  in  the  north  of  Sweden 

to  the  effects  of  lightning.    During  these  tremendous  fires,  the  bears,  wolves, 

and  fozes,  are  driven  from  their  retreats,  end  make  tenible  depredations 

among  the  cattle."  (^Dravelt,  ^,) 

Dueaaes.  The  pine  and  fir  tribe  are  subject  to  some  diseases,  and  more 
porticuhtfiy  to  the  flow  of  resin»  in  consequence  of  being  wounded  by  pruning 
when  the  sap  is  in  active  motion  in  apring.  They  are  also  aflected  by  can- 
kerous  ezcrescenoes ;  and  the  wood  is  liable  to  become  shaky;  an  evil 
which,  of  course,  is  not  observed  tiU  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  sawn  into 
boards,  when  the  annual  layers  are  found  to  separate  fiK>m  each  other. 
The  larch  is  subject  to  a  verv  peculiar  disease,  caUed  pomping,  whicfa  rots 
out  the  heart  wood,  and  whicn  we  shall  describe  when  speakmg  of  that  tree. 

Jfuects,  Mr.  Westwood,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  article,  ob- 
flerves,  that  the  attacks  of  the  insect  tribes  upon  the  genus  jPtnus  are  not, 
in  this  country,  so  prejudicial  as  in  Sweden  and  some  parts  of  Germany; 
where,  owing  to  their  very  great  extent»  the  pine  forests  are  of  such  vast 
iniportance.  Hence  it  is  that  in  these  countries  the  investigation  of  the 
liabits  of  the  difi^erent  species  of  insects  which  attack  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
has  been  pursued  with  much  more  care  than  among  us.  We  shaU  avail 
ourselves  m  Uus  article  of  the  most  reoent  labours  both  of  Continental  and 
£ng^ish  authors,  adding  thereto  some  oriiginal  mattary  which  we  have  not 
fimnd  noticed  in  their  works. 

The  insects  which  attack  the  dififerent  spedes  of  iHnus  may  he  divided  into 
two  classes ;  viz.,  intemal  feeders,  and  extemal  feeders.  The  former  mav 
l^gain  be  separated  into  those  which  burrow  into  the  wood,  and  those  which 
merely  reside  beneatb  the  bark :  not,  indeed,  that  the  latter  are  less  iigurious 
than  Uie  former ;  because,  as  in  the  elm-destroying  Sc61ytus,  the  presence 
of  great  numbers  of  subcortical  species  causes  the  death  of  a  tree  as 
apeedUy  as  those  which  strip  it  of  its  ieaves,  or  burrow  into  its  soUd  sul^ 
stance,  and,  indeed,  often  more  speedUy. 
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Of  the  wiemal  Feeden  which  bore  mto  the  toBd  Wood,  the  Bpecies  of  the 
genus  Slrex  of  Linnsiu  (Ur6ceru8  Geqffr,),  bdonging  to  tfae  order  Hy- 
men^ptera»  are  amongst  the  largest.  In  the  winged  state,  they  are  com- 
paratively  innoauous.  They  are  often  as  large  as  homets ;  and  some  of  the 
species  are  coloured  similarly  to  tbose  insects.  They  espedalljr  abound  in 
cold  and  mountainous  r^ons,  where  the  pines  and  other  coniferous  treet 
abound ;  and  during  flight  they  make  a  ioud  humming  noise.  The  best 
known  species,  Sirex  gi^  Lfnn.,attacks*^^bies  excelsa  (Rottmdtder^  Forstms.) 
It  is  very  common  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  The  femalea 
are  provided  with  a  yery  strong  homy  ovipositor,  by  means  of  wbich  they 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  trees.  The  larvae,  when  hatched,  bur* 
Tow  into  the  wood  in  various  directions :  they  are  fleshy  and  cylindricaly  with 
a  scaly  head,  six  very  minute  pectoral  feet,  and  a  homy  point  on  the  upner 
side  of  the  extremity  of  the  body.  (Lalr.  Hitt.  Gener.y  xiiL  p.  149.>  **  Tbe 
species  of  the  genus  Sirex,  probebly  all  of  them  in  the  larva  state,  have  no 
appetite  but  for  ligneous  iwA,  Linnaeus  has  observed  this  with  respect  to  Sw 
spectrum  and  Cam^lus ;  and  Mr.  Marsham,  on  the  autherity  of  Sir  Joseph 
iwksy  relates  (Lmn.  Trans.^  x.  40a>  that  several  specimens  of  8.  glgas  were 
seen  to  come  out  of  the  floor  o(  a  nursery  in  a  genlieman'8  house,  to  the  no 
small  alarm  and  discomiiture  of  both  nurse  and  cliildren."  (Introd/to  Ent.y  i% 
p.  23L)  In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  floor  of  the  poom  must  have 
been  recently  laid  down,  the  pknks  containing  the  sirexes  either  in  the 
larva  or  pupa  state ;  and  that  they  made  their  appearance  en  attaining  the 
imago  form.  Linnasus  (SyMt.  Nat.t  ii-  p«  929.>  says  of  Sirex  sp^trom^ 
^  Habitat  in  lignis  putridis  antiqius  Pini  et  Abietis."  Wm.  Raddon,  Esif.» 
has  lately  forwarded  to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  specimens  of 
Sirex  juv^cus^  another  large  species,  of  a  fine  blue  colour  in  the  female ; 
accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  wood  of  a  fir  tree  firom  Bewdley  Forest^ 
Worcestershire,  perforated  and  destroyed  by  the  larvse  of  this  insect ;  some 
o£  which  still  remained  in  the  wood.  Of  tms  tree,  20  ft.  were  so  intersected 
by  the  burrows,  that  it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  fire-wood ;  and,  being  placed  in 
an  outhousCy  the  perfect  insects  came  out  every  moraing,  five,  six,  or  more 
each  day.  The  females  averaped  one  m  twelve  for  the  first  six  weeks ;  but 
afterwards  became  more  pientiful,  and  continued  to  make  their  appearance 
undl  the  end  of  November;  females  being  only  produced  during  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks.  {Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  Londonf  i.  p.  Ixxxv.)  At  tlie  same  meeting 
of  this  Sodety,  it  was  also  stated  by  tbe  Rev.  F.  W.Hope,  that,  in  his  fiither^s 
grounds  at  Netley,  in  Shropshire,  the  Sirex  generallv  attacks  those  trees 
which  have  passed  their  prime ;  and  tiuit  the  Weymouth  pines  are  more  sub- 
ject  to  their  attacks  than  the  Scotch  pines.  These  statements  will  be  ouite 
sufficient  to  disprove  the  recently  published  view  of  the  Count  de  Saint  Far- 
geau  (Hist.  Nat.  Hymenopt.,  tom.  i.),  that  the  Siiicidse  are  parasitic  upoa 
ocher  insects,  like  the  /chneum6nidae.  It  is,  however,  aroongst  the  cole- 
opterous  insects  that  the  greatest  numbers  of  pine-boring  species  are  found ; 
and  of  these  a  considerable  portion  belong  to  the  fiamily  of  the  weevils 
(Curcu]i6nidae),  one  of  the  largest  British  species  of  which  is  thus  injurious: 
it  is  the  Hylobius  abletis  of  Germar  (Curcuiio  abietis  of  Linnseus,  C\ircuIio 
pini  Marsham,  4*^.).  Tbis  insect  varies  in  length  fi^m  half  to  three  quarters 
of  an  inch.  It  is  of  a  pitchy  black  colour,  varied  with  yellowish  pile.  For- 
tunately,  however,  in  this  country  it  is  but  of  rare  occurence;  although  in 
Scotland,  and  especially  in  Sweden,  it  is  very  abundant  and  destructive.  A 
memoir  upon  the  habits  of  this  beettle  has  been  published  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
M*Leay,  m  the  Zoological  Joumal.  A  great  &ilure  of  the  young  firs  and 
larches  on  Lord  Carlisle's  estates  in  Scotland  had  taken  place,  which  was  at 
first  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  mice,  so  completely  was  the  bark  destroyed. 
The  wood  warden  was,  however,  subsequently  convinced  that  the  mischief 
was  produced  by  insects,  of  which  specimens  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
M^Leay.  The  destrucdon  was  more  rapid  when  tbe  roots  of  the  Scotch  fir 
were  in  a  state  of  decay ;  a  circumstance  strongty  supporting  the  opinion  that 
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the  author  of  tho  mlschlef  was  an  Insect ;  fbr  mice  woukt  only  attsck  the  green 
ond  he^diy  bark :  aod,  indeed,  the  insects  proved  to  be  no  o^er  than  the  Hy" 
lobiuH  abietis.  According  to  RoBsmaiuter,  it  ib  chiefly  young  trees  of  i^nus 
ByWistns  and  ^'bies  ezc^sa  which  are  attacked  by  this  species.  Another 
«pecieB  of  the  same  geuus  ia  the  Hylfibius  pinistri  Dnem,  which,  according 
to  OyUenhal  {Itu,  Su».,  iu.  168.),  "bBbitat  in  frondibus  et  ligao  Pini  et 

.  The  Epeciea  of  another  genus  of  weerils  (Hssodes  Germar)  are  also  Tery 
destructive  to  different  species  of  the  piue  and  fir  tribe.  O^UenhHl  describM 
fitre  speciea ;  three  only  of  which  have  been  detected  in  thia  country,  and  all 
of  them  BTe  here  of  great  rarity;  namely:  P.  pini  lAnn.,  P.  notitus  Foftr., 
nnd  P.  pineti  (Fabridi  Leach).  An  interesting  memoir  haa  recentiy  been 
publtshed  by  Dr.  Batzeburg  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Nova  Acta  Nahme 
Cuiioionim  (vol.  xvii.  p.  4B4.),  in  which  the  hrfjits  of  the  two  firab.naineil 

tpecies  are  given  m  detail.  ffc.8012.  flhowa  the  mode  -^ 

m  which  young  trees  are  attacked ;  the  tiee  bemg  four 


abode  of  the  pupa,  or  cocoon,  aa  it  may  be  termed 
.  irith  the  letter  b ;  and  c  indicates  the  opening  through 
which  the  peifect  insect  escapes.  OyUenbal  ^vea  P  nus 
■vlveMris  and  <4^ies  eic^lsa  aa  the  habitat  of  Piss6dea 
pm^ti  i  jTbieB  exc^BO,  aa  that  of  Pissddea  Hercynue 
not&tuB,  and  piniphilus ;  but  he  descnbes  the  economy 
of  Pissodes  pini  as  being  more  general  :  "  Habilat  n 
«rboribus  resmosis,  prssertim  in  ahietis  frondibus  et  • 
ligDonupercauo,frequens."(/nf.5KecHi.  parsS  p  66  ) 
I^.  Heer  has  also  recently  described  the  metamor 
phoses  of  anotfaer  spedes  of  tbe  sanie  genus  (Pissddea 
pfcec  IliigeT),  ot  which  many  larwe  and  pupfe  were 
discovered  in  the  trunk  of  ilcea  vuIgSiris  in  the 
middle  of  June,  1835.  (Obierv.  Etilomol.,  1836  p  87 
tab.  iv.  B.)  There  is  also  another  tribe  of  amall  beetles 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  ftunily  (TurculiAnidce  but  ui 
which  thenesdis  not  produced]ntoamuzzIe,af  whch 


■■  very  desttuctive  to  the  treea 


eenuB  HyUunus.  The  Bpedes  H.  piniperda,  lign  p^da, 
&ter,  palliHtua,  snd  angustatus,  are  recorded  as  n 
halntauts  of  6r  ptantationB.  Rossmassler  gives  the 
first  of  these  be  an  enemy  to  old  trees  of  .4  b  cs  ex  801S 

G^BB ;  but  Oj^ilenhal  says  of  it,  "  Habitat  m  Pim  sylvestris  ramul  b  quos 
perforat  et  exsiccat  etiam  in  ligno  et  aub  cortice  firequens  The  followmg 
observationB  and  figures  relative  to  the  econom}  oi  this  spec  es  were  com 
punicated  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  Mr.  Curtis :  —  "  For  the  purpose  of  esam  n  ng 
its  proceedings  mOTe  narrowly,  I  placed  a  shoot  of  tbe  Scotch  p  ne  under 
a  glBBB  with  the  insect.  In  about  thres  hours  afterwards  t  had  ^ust 
b^un  to  pierce  the  bark  of  the  base  of  one  of  the  leaveB  Ita  mandiblea 
seemed  chiefly  employed,  its  tega  being  merely  used  as  a  means  of  fix  ng 
itself  more  firoily.  Four  hours  after,  its  head  and  tborax  were  completely 
buried  in  the  shoot ;  and  it  had  thrown  out  a  quantit>  of  wood  wh  ch  t  had 
reduced  taapowder,  andwhich  nearly  covered  the  space  under  the  glasB  la 
nsteen  hours  moro,  it  waa  entirely  concealed  and  was  be^  nnmg  to  form  its 
perpendicular  excavations,  and  was  busilv  employed  m  throwmg  t>ack  the 
wood  as  it  proceeded  in  deGtroying  it.  Tbere  were  evidently  two  kinds  of 
this  sawdust ;  part  conBiBting  of  shapeless  lumps,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
very  thin  semitransparent  lamcllse,  or  rather  sbavingE.  I  now  examined  it  every 
(]ay,  till  the  fiflh ;  whcn  1  found  it  had  emerged  through  the  ceniral  buds,  at 
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about   l  in.  from  whcre  it  had  first  entered.**        S0I3     ^ff/i 

(Curtit  Brii.Eta.,yo\.m.  p.l04.)  Fig.20lS.thowB 

three  longitudioal  sections,  or  shoots,  of  Scotch  r/v^ 

pine,  with  the  various  perfonitions  of  the  insects :  ^     ' 

a,  where  it  commences ;  b,  the  aperture  which  it  ^ 

inakes  after  it  has  finished  its  excavation ;  and  c, 

the  end  of  the  first  and  b^;inning  of  a  second  ex- 

cavation."  (Curtit^  loc.  dt.)  Stephens  states  that 

it  is  extremel  V  detrimental  to  the  leading  shoots  of 

die  Scotch  pme,  perforating  them  longttudinally 

and  transversely,  and  also  iiguring  tfae  wood  and 

barlL  of  the  trunk.     This  insect  (d.)  is  about 

one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  ten^,  of  a  cylindrical 

form,  and  bhick  colour,  with  lineate-punctate  ^ 

elytra.    It  varies  to  a  pitchy  red  or  dull  buffish 

colour. 

Dr.  Ratzeburg  has  given  numerous  details  re- 
lative  to  the  history  of  thts  spedes,  and  H.  kter 
and  angustitus,  in  the  memoir  alxyve  referred 
to ;  and  Dr.  Rossmiissler  reconnnends  that  trees  infested  witfa  them'  to  a  great 
extent  shoi^dd  be  cut  down  and  bumed,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  rest 
of  the  plantation  or  forcst. 

Many  species  of  longicom  beetles  also  inhabit  the  |>ine  forests,  amongst 
which  5pondyits  ^uprestoldes  Fabr.  (G^.  Itu.  Suec,  iv.  p.  117.),  Prionus 
depsarius  Fab.  (Gyll.,  o.  116.),  Ltoia  (Acanth6dnus)  JEdllis  Fabr.  (JEdhis 
montana  ServUle,  GylL^  p.  54.),  and  i^h^um  inqufsitor  Fabr.^  are  parti- 
cularly  to  be  mentioned ;  the  kist,  acoordinj^  to  Rossmiissler  (p.  77.),  attack- 
in^  old  trees  of  A^bies  exc^lsa,  but  committmg  less  damage  than  tiie  other 
tnbes.  Some  of  the  «>ecies  of  the  genus  Cailfdium  are,  however,  much 
more  obnoxious.  C.  Mjuius  inhabits  the  wood  of  the  ^l^bies  exc^lsB,  in 
which  the  larva  is  nourished ;  it  is  also  very  abundant  in  old  posts  and  rails 
of  deal,  in  which  tbe  female  deposits  her  eggs  by  means  of  her  donsated 
tdescope-like  ovipositor,  and  also  in  the  rafters  of  houses ;  and  Mr.  West- 
wood  nas  been  informed  by  Mr.  8tephens,  tliat,  at  his  residence  in  South 
Lambeth,  it  became  necessarv  several  times  to  cover  afresh  the  leaden  part  of 
die  roof,  in  consequence  of  the  insects  which  had  been  bred  in  the  rafters 
eating  their  way  throu^  the  ieaden  sheeting  by  which  tliey  were  protected. 

The  proceedings  ofanother  spedes  of  the  same  genus  (CalUmum  violi- 
ceum)  liave  been  described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Dratuacliofu  tf  the  lAmuBan  Society.  This  insect  feeds  principBlIy  on  fir  tim- 
ber,  which  has  been  loog  felled,  without  having  had  the  bark  stnpped  off;  a 
drcumstance  of  considerabie  importance;  as,  by  taking  off  the  barK  as  soon  as 
the  trees  are  fdled,  tbe  attacks  of  various  insects,  subsequently  to  be  no- 
tioed,  mi^t  be  prevented.  The  larva,  as  soon  as  hatched,  proceeds  in  a  ser- 
pentine  direcdon,  filling  the  space  whidi  it  leaves  with  its  excrement,  resem- 
bting  sawdust,  and  thus  stopping  all  ingress  to  enemies  fix>m  without.  It  is 
chiefiy  beneath  the  bark  that  it  oonstrocts  its  galleries,  which  are  more  tortu- 
ous  and  irregular  as  it  increeses  in  sixe :  but,  previously  to  assuming  the  pupa 
■tate,  it  kNirrows  into  the  aolid  wood  to  the  depth  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  and  there 
becomes  an  inactive  pupa;  the  perfect  insect  generally  appearing  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  gnawing  its  way  out  oppodte  to  the  hole  by  which 
it  descended  into  the  wood. 

7^  itUemal  Feedert  wMch  are  finmd  under  the  Bark,  or  the  subcortical 
tribes  of  beedes,  are»  however,  those  by  which  we  find  the  ffreatest  extent 
of  injury  committed  upon  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  The  genus  T6« 
micus  belon^  to  this  tribe,  containiDg  numerous  spedes,  which,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  habits  and  mode  of  burrowing,  have  been  ftmcifuUy  termed 
printer,  or  typogiapher,  beetles.  Tbe  type  of  this  genus  is  the  Derm^tes 
typdgraphus  of  Linnanis;  a  smali  cylindrical  beetle,  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
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loDg,  aDf)  of  a  pitchj  bUck  or  redduh  colour,  with  loog  f  ellow  hure ;  the 
elytra  being  obliquel;  tnmcate,  with  mi  teeth  on  eacb  side,  behind  the  margiiis 
ot  the  truncation.  Tbis  beetle  is,  fortunately,  very  rare  in  Englaod ;  but  iu 
Germany  it  hu,  at  various  times,  abounded  to  ki  great  aa  eitent,  tfaat  tha 
grcBt  pine  fbrests  have  auAred  very  severely.  "  'Die  inaect,  in  its  prepa- 
ratory  atate,  fceda  upon  the  soft  inner  bark  only;  but  it  attacka  this  impor- 
tant  part  in  auch  vast  nurobers  (60,000  being  soraetimes  found  in  a  single  tree), 
that  it  i«  infinitely  more  noiioua  than  any  of  those  that  bore  into  the  wood; 
Htid  Buch  is  ita  ritality,  that,  though  the  bark  be  batt«red,  aud  the  tree  plunnd 
into  water,  or  laid  upon  tiie  ice  or  enow,  it  rcmainB  alive  and  unhurt.  The 
len^  of  the  trees  infested  by  these  inaects  Brst  become  yellow ;  the  trees 
thenuelves  then  die  at  the  tops,  and  soon  entirely  perish.  Thdr  ravages  have 
long  been  known,  in  Qennany,  under  the  name  of  wurm-trSknias  f decay  caused 
by  worins) ;  and,  in  the  old  liturgiea  of  that  cauntry,  the  animal  itself  ia  fbr- 
mallj  mentioned  under  its  tuI^  appellation,  the  'Turk.'  This  pest  was 
particularly  prevalent,  and  caused  incalculable  inischief,  about  the  year  ISSd. 
In  the  begiimiDg  of  the  lait  century,  it  again  showed  itself  in  the  Hartz 
foreati.  It  reaf^eared  in  1757,  redoubled  its  injuriea  in  1TG9,  and  arrived  at 
its  height  in  1783;  when  the  number  of  trees  destroyed  by  it,  in  the  above 
tbresta  alone,  was  calculated  to  auiount  to  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the 
inbfdMtants  were  threatcned  witb  a  total  suspension  of  the  workii^  of  their 
minee,  and,  conseQuently,  with  ruin.  At  this  p^od,  these  insects,  when 
■rrived  at  ihe  perfect  state,  migrated  in  awBnns,  like  beea,  into  Sunbia  and 
FnucoDia.  At  leogtb,  between  tbe  years  1781  and  1780,  iu  consequence  of 
■  succeaiion  of  cold  and  moist  Beasons,  che  numbers  of  this  scourge  were 
aensibl])  diminished.  It  appeared  sgaia  in  1790;  and,  so  late  as  1796, 
there  waa  gwat  reason  to  fear  for  the  ftw  fir  Irees  tbst  were  left."  ( lVilheiM'i 
Reereatioiu  m  Nat.  Hut.,  quoted  by  LatrrUie  and  by  Kirby  a«d  Spence.) 
"         "  laler  gives  the  old  trees  of  j^^biea  eicelsa  as  the  habitat  of  this  s\ 


inaect  «iMtteto- 


cies  j  btit  OylleDhal  adds  PIdub  sylv&tria ;  juatly  calling  thi 
ruin  p^tis."  (7nr.  5ifec.,i.p.  111.  pag.  351.)  Itspassages 
so  aitnilar  to  thoseof  Sctilytus  destrOctor  (Ggured  in  p.  1388.), 
tiiat  wehare  not  thou^t  it  necessaryto  give  a  representation  of 
them.  Its  proceedingB  are  also  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Sc6- 
Ijtoa  (to  which  genus,  indeed,  it  is  very  nearlv  allied^ ;  so  that 
it  would  be  as  erroDeous  to  attribute  the  oestniotion  of  the 
Oennan  forests  to  other  primary  causea,  and  to  consider  the 
Tdnucus  typ6graphuB  as  a  secondary  couse,  as  it  is  to  deoy 
that  the  Sc61yti  are  the  cause  of  the  deatruction  of  the  elma 
around  London.  Wilbetm,  bdeed,  eipressly  states  tbat  the 
■niaplaced  confidence  which  many  perBons  entertaiiied  thal  the 
inseas  attack  only  trees  already  injured,  and  that  their  ra- 
Tages  are  au^wnd^by  the  insects  themselvea,  has  lost  many 
fauiidreds  of  trees.  The  remedies  su^ested  in  a  preceding 
pege  (1390.),  for  die  deBtructiou  of  Scdlyti,  may  also,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  advantageously  adopted  for  the  eiterroiiiatioD 
of  the  T6mici. 

Rossmassler,  Bechstaa,  and  Ratzeburg  detail  the  natural 
bistarr  of  several  otber  apecies  of  this  genus  of  beetles  T 
cbalciSgraphus  attacks  otd  trees  of  jl^biea  eic6lsa;  T.  pinistn, 
those  of  Pbus  B^lv^stris;  T.  abietip^rde,  Pintls  Picea,  T 
XiArids  inbabits  /ibii  commuDis.  T.  &deDt^tua  and  T  i 
turilis  are  also  pine  (eeders ;  as  is  also  T.  bldens.  J^.  8014 
repreaents  the  workings  of  the  last-named  species  bencatb  the 
hazk  of  a  four-yeBrs-old  Gr  tree. 

Tdmicus  clia]c6grapbus  Gyli.     (B-dent&tus  Otm.)   has   not         -^'-LjJljn 
fattherto  been  recorded  as  a  native  of  this  country  :   it  must, 
bowever,  hare  been  long  since  introduced  from  the  nortb,  in  the  fir  trees 
M  conataDtly  imported.    Mr.  Spence  has  recently  conununicated  specimena 
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to  the  EDtomological  Sodety  of  LoDdon,  discovered 

in  a  liying  state,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  March, 

beneath  the  bark  of  a  foreign  fir  tree,  which  was  h&ng 

prepared  at  Southampton  for  a  mast;  several  of  the 

msects  being  at  the  time  jtxst  emerging  from  the 

pup»,  and  others  stiil  larvse.    The  perfect  insect  is 

Bmall  (about  l    line  long),  pitcby  black,  with  cas- 

taneous  elytniy  retusdy  truncate  behind,  with  three 

teeth  on  each  side.    The  galleries  made  by  the  fe- 

male  are  horizontal,  like  those  of  the  genus  Hyl^sinus 

(not  vertical,  like  those  made  by  the  8c6iyti),  though 

very  often  more  or  less  curved  or  obhque.    (See 

^.2015.;  in  which  a  represents  the  insect  of  the 

natural  size.) 

Dr.  Heer  has  described  another  species  belon^- 

ing  to  the  same  genus,  under  the  name  of  Bdstn- 

chus  c^mbrse,  which  is  found  beneath  the  bark  of  Plnus  Cembra,    In  the 

month  of  July,  1835,  this  spedes,  in  all  its  states,  was  discovered  in  the 

above-mentioned  situation,  at  an  elevation  of  5700  ft.  above  the  level  of  tbe 
sea,  **in  valle  Beversiana."  (Oberv.  EntomoL,  p.  28.) 

i^ps  femiginea  is  another  coleopterous  insect,  of  small  nze  and  depressed 
body,  which  is  found  beneath  the  bark  of  the  fir. 

ne  extemal  Feeden  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  caterpillars  of  various 
species  of  lepidopterous  insects,  together  with  those  of  a  few  of  the  saw-flies. 
Amongst  the  S^inffdiB  is  to  be  noticed  the  jS^hinx  pin&stri  of  Linnseus,  a 
fine,  but  in  this  country  very  rare,  spedes,  the  caterpillar  of  which  feeds 
upon  ^^bies  exc^lsa,  and  on  Pinus  syiv^tris,  P,  ;9tr6bus,  &c.  This  cater- 
pillar  is  smooth,  and  at  first  entirely  yellow ;  but  it  finally  becomes  of  a 
fine  green,  with  a  brown  dorsal  line.  The  upper  side  of  the  body  is  terminated 
by  a  curved,  black,  and  homy  tail.  The  perfect  insect  is  of  an  ashy  colour; 
the  fore  wings  being  marked  with  three  short,  longitudinal,  black  lines.  It  is 
nearly  3}  in.  in  expansion  of  the  wings.  Bouch^  (Garten  Im,,  p.  63.^  states 
that  it  is  somedmes  very  destructive,  when  it  abounds  to  a  considerabie 
extent,  occasionally  entirely  stripping  the  Weymouth  pine  of  its  leaves. 

Amongst  the  Linnsean  ^dmbyces,  Eiktricha  ph)i  is  oneaa,  on  the  Continent, 
a  perfect  land  scourge,  entirely  stripping  many  of  the  pines,  especiall^  the 
Weymouth,  of  their  leaves.    This  large  moth  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  with  an 
irregular  reddish  bar  across  the  fore  wings,  and  a  small  white  discoidaL  spot. 
The  caterpillar  is  hairy,  and  varied  with  white,  brown,  and  grey ;  with  the 
anterior  s^ments  omamented  with  two  blue  transverse  stripes,  and  some  red 
spots  on  the  sides.    The  moth  and  caterpillar  are  beautifi]Ily  figured  b^  Curtb 
(Brit,  EfU,y  pl.  7.),  who  observes,  in  his  new  edition,  that  the  havs  with 
which  the  latter  are  clothed  cause  excessive  irritation  when  handled.   The 
caterpillars  were  found  at  the  end  of  June ;  and  tbe  moths  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  following  month.  Rossmassler  gives  old  trees  of  Pinus  sylv&tris  as  the 
habitat  of  this  species.    The  irritating  powers  of  this  insect  are,  however, 
far  surpassed  by  the  cdebrated  pityocampa  of  the  andents,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  caterpiiiar  of  the  j96mbyx  Pityoc&mpa  Fabr,  (genus  Cnethodimpa 
Stepkent),  which  resides  upon  the  fir,  the  hairs  of  which  are  said  to  occasion 
a  very  intense  d^ee  of  pain,  heat,  fever,  itching,  and  restlessness.    By  the 
Cornelian  law,  "  De  SicariiB,"  the  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  upon 
those  who  should,  with  malice  prepense,  administer  either  the  pityocamjpa  or 
the  buprestis : — *'  Qui  buprestem  vel  pityocampem,  tanti  fadnoris  conscu,  aut 
mortifeii  quid  veneni  ad  necem  accelerandam  oederit,  judicio  capitali  et  pcena 
legis  Comelise  afficiator."    This  moth  belongs  to  the  same  modera  genus  as 
the  processionary  moth,  before  described.  (See  p.  1820.)    The  moth  is  of  a 
greyish  colour,  with  three  darker  transverse  bars ;  and  the  caterpUlars  are 
dark  or  dusky  grey,  with  a  white  lateral  line.     They  are  processionary  in 
their  movements,  but  not  so  regularly  so  as  the  Cnethodimpa  processidnea. 
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Tbe  caterpillan  of  PsilAra  moDicha  (or  tfae  black  archei  moth)  occuioa- 
mllr  feed  upon  the  old  treea  of  Piaua  ■ylT^HtriB,  sccordii^  to  Rossniassler. 

In  the  &jnil/  Lithoaiide,  Lithdais  aur&>la  fbeds  upoa  the  j4Mnes  exc£lsa 
and  OD  Piaua  sylr£atria ;  P.  complina,  occaaionallv  upon  the  latter ;  P.  de> 
pr£asa,  upon  tbe  same  ;  and  P.  quUra,  occBsioaail;  on  the  £r. 

Amongst  the  ^octi^idee,  the  most  destTuctive  species  is  the  AchitGaspr^ 
Fa&r,  (^iictua  pinip£rda  Sob.),  a  spedes  of  consideniide  raritj  b  En^and, 


which  is  recorded  by  the  Continental  writers  ai  occasionally  doins  verj 
inju^  in  the  pine  forests.  It  ie  figured,  both  in  the  wiuged  and  larva 
bvBIr.  Curtis  (Bril.  EjU.,p\.  117.);  who  remarks  tfaat  the  caterpillars. 


tnoae  of  5ph{n.(  pin&stri,  fiikpelu«  piniibrius,  &c.,  are  striped  in  a  waj  to 
resemble  ihe  leaves  upon  which  they  feed:  they  are  full  grown  about  thc 
end  of  June,  when  they  descend  into  the  earth,  and  become  chrysalides ;  and 
the  fbllowing  March  the  lly  appears.  At  this  tinie  multitudes,  no  doubt,  are 
destroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  thereby  preTenting  the  serious 
coDsequences  that  occur  when  such  a  check  is  withheld  bj  the  great  Author 
of  nature,  who  has  protected  them  with  a  clothing  that  bas  b  greater  resem- 
hlance  to  hait  thao  scaleei,and,  no  doubt,  is  better  adapted  to  their  wanta, 
lince  we  Snd  the  some  in  many  othn  moths  which  make  their  Bppeainnce  at 
an  ^iriy  period  of  the  year."  Rossmtissler  gives  the  old  trees  ot  Plnus  syU 
T^atiis  as  the  faabitat  of  this  species.  A^6ctuB  (Dypter^^  Steph.)  pinAstri 
IJm.  feeds  on  Beveral  species  of  iiiiroex.  In  thc  lamily  Geom^tridte,  the 
Oe6nietia  (Bilpaluf  Leacli)  piniBria  Lmn.  is  b  greBtpest ;  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  it  u  of  coDsiderable  rarity  in  this  country.  Ine  following  report,  ad< 
dresied  by  the  inspector  of  foresta  at  Strasburg  to  the  bureau  of  the  admi- 
nutration  of  wooob  and  forests  at  Parig,  and  published  iu  Silbermann'^. 
Remte  Entomologiaue,  will  show  the  extent  of  damage  whicb  thia  insect  la 
c^table  of  commitDng : — "  At  tbe  end  of  1828,  a  malady  occurred  aroongst  the 
Gr  tree«  in  the  Forest  of  Hagenau,  one  of  Tery  considerable  eitent,  near 
Stiasburg,  extending  over  7000  hectares,  The  firs,  coTerins  a  Bpace  of  about 
40  hectares,  were  at  first  obseiTed  to  have  thdr  leaves  oi  a  yellow  colour, 
and  to  be  dried  in  their  appearance.  The  cause  of  this  malady  waa  lougfat 
fbr  in  Tain ;  but,  durjng  the  following  year,  it  was  so  much  increased,  that 
more  minute  researches  were  made;  and  it  was  at  length  discovered  tiiet  it 
was  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  hirva  of  tfae  moth,  whicfa  commenced  ita 
iBTages  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  passing  from  tree  to  tree, 
untirthe  month  of  October,  when  it  descends  bto  the  ground  to  underg» 
ita  trsniformations.  The  trees  atCacked  in  1S32  are  now  entirely  destroyM, 
without  faope  of  fiiture  vt^etalion,''  Stephens  ffves  A^biea  ,.,  ^. 

exc^lsa  Boa  Pinae  sylv^tris  bs  its  habitats.  (lUutlr,  Brit. 
£mI.,  iii.p.I47.)  Bouch^stateathatthe  mostadvantageoua  ^S^-'-  > 
■neaiu  of  preventing  ita  attacks  is,  to  hunt  for  and  destroy  Ip^  \\ 
AecluTSslideaintbe  winter,  under  the  mossat  therootsof  f^^V^ 
dw  attacked  treea.  The  catcrpillara  of  Ellopia  fasn&ria  , 
(Getfinetni  Imn.)  and  Th^a  varikbt  bIeo  feed  upon  dif-  \ 
iatM,  ipeciea  of  i^nus ;  the  latter  preferring  Pfcea  Tulgkris 
«nd  jf  bus  esc^lsa.  De  Qea  {Mijmtet,  tom.  ii.  t.  9.  f. 
lO— 12.  has  figured  the  transfonnationB  of  several  small 
iDotha,  the  caterpillars  of  which  feed  witfain  tfae  cone  of  the 
Gr.  PbalR'na  rfnea  pini  Retz.,ibid.,  fig.  14.  Q^.  8016. 
ia  a  cone  enclofflng  two  caterpillars;  a  a  r^resentin^ 
tbe  excrement  ejecUd  from  the  cone) ;  i^alc^na  ttrohi- 
Idnim  plni  miijor  Reix.,  ibid.,  fig.  15.;  PfaalEe^  strotn* 
l^rom  pini  minor  Retz.,  tom.  i.  pl.  SS.  fig.  37. ;  PbalK^na 
gemmirum  pint  Rett.  There  are  severBl  other  small 
moths  vrhich  are  also  deetructive  to  the  young  cones  and 
budj  of  tbe  fir;  nainely  :  Tdrtrix  fiuoliaDa  (^Raiteburg  and  RoumSttler) 
and  T,  Turion^a  (genus  Orthotie'nia  Stephent).  Hr.  Curris  bred  tbe 
latter  fix>m  cateipillan  which  feed  on  the  shoots  of  the  Scotch  pine,  Ortho- 
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unongst  fir  treet.  Eud6re>ratDea 

Hmn.  frequentB  the  trunka  of  fin 

andpines.  DeOeerbaafiguredthe 

natmvl  historj  of  Orthot«'iiM  re- 

lin^Ua  Iakk.    Tbe  caterpiUBrs  of 

ibii  beautirul  little  nMth  re«ide  in 

reetDouB  gaUt,  wbich  the;  noduce 

tX  the  tips  of  the  youns  sboots  of 

the  fir.  Vig.  8017.  cihilnts  oue  of 

these  galts ;  in  whicb  a  rqpireeenu 

tbe    withered    bud  at   its   eztr»' 

mity;  i,  one  of  these  ealU  opened 

■howing   Ihe   intemar  cavit;   ^ 

cloeing  tbe  caterpiller;  and  e,  thc 

moth.     The  paeudo-caterpilliuv  oi 

•ereml  of  the  species  of  ttie  genus  G 

Lopfa^ruB  (belongins  to  tbe  fkmily  of  the  «aw-flies,  T^thredinidB)  aUo  feed 

upoD  tbe  leavea  of  Uie  pioe.     De  Geer  has  dren  fiill  details  of  tbeir  histmj. 

(Mhiuiret,  tom.  ii.  pl.  36.)     Hie  males  of  this  interesdw  genas  are  dts- 

tmguisbed  by  having  the  anCennn  Tery  deeply  ^^ectinated.    L.  plni,  according 

to  RoBamassler,  is  ottscheil  to  old  trees  of  iinus  Bylv&tris.     The  mn^nlir 

byineiiopterouB   genus  Xyela  of  Dalman,  WM  uamed  Pinicola  by  Btebuon, 

io  consetjuence  of  the  species  being  found  eiclunvely  upon  tbe  pine. 

■-'■•^— ■  *o  tbe  precedin^  tbere  are  numerous  omer  small  insectt,  be- 


In  addition  ti 


lonrang  to  differeot  onlers,  whicb  iniubit  trees  uf  the  genua  i^nus ;  namdy, 
A^^iu»  fdni  umI  pin^  ErioBdma  abletis,  Cdccus  abtetu,  Psyila  abietis  and 

S'[ii,  aiM  Hantinea  (Pach^erus)  Bbietis,  beloi^ng  to  the  Linneau  order 
emlptera;  aHnall  midffe  (Ceddomyiapini),  which  produees  smaUgalla  oo 
tbe  young  stetns  m  whi^  its  larva  rendes  {De  Geer,  Mim.^  tom  vi.  t.  36.^  : 
and  belongiitt  to  the  Cole6pten  are,  Crvptoc6pbaliu  plni,  Brachyonvx  indi- 
gena,  BrachTdereB  incftnus,  and  MJgdalis  violAceus  (all  of  wfaose  bistoria 
SK  detailed  by  Batzebui^) ;  as  well  aa  Cfphon  pbii  and  Idalthlnus  Pinicola. 
Paraalet  md  Ejnpkj/tei.  Among  the  plants  wbich  life  on  the  [nne  and  fir 
tribe,  may  be  included  the  mistletoe  in  Europe,  and  the  Arceuth6bium  Hook. 
(nscum  Ox^cedri  Dcc.)  \a  Kortb  America:  the  fbrmer,  we  believe,  ha« 
been  chiefly  found  on  P.  sylv^tris  and  on  the  silver  fir,  and  the  latteron  P. 
BanltMau  and  P.  ponderoso.  For  tbe  foUowing  enumeratioB  of  Fiingi  that 
live  OQ  tbe  l)ark,  or  on  the  decaTing  wood,  of  the  pine  snd  fir  tribe,  we  are 
indebted  to  tbe  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley :  — 

Fiingi.  The  natural  order  Conifera  is  verj-  lich  in  FOngi,  and  produces 
■naoy  tbat  are  pecuUar  to  it,  thoush  it  has  hkewise  a  few  spedes  wluch  ar« 
found  on  trees  of  other  orders.  We  shall  first  notice  those  wbich  grow  upon 
■pedes  belonging  to  the  genera/^uus,  ^'bies,  anil  Z,  Jrii,  treatingof  those  wliich 
belong  lo  other  ConiferiE  under  cheir  respecttve  genera.  It  is  probable  tliBt 
mHny  pines  aud  firs  have  species  peculiar  lo  them ;  but,  though  thia  is  well 
knowQ  with  regard  to  a  fcw  Fungi,  authors  have,  in  genmd,  so  looselT  iodi- 
cated  tfae  kinds  whicfa  produce  panicular  Fun^ ;  Bnd  tfae  termB  pinfcola  md 
aluftina  are  so  oflen  apphed  inaccurately,  tl^  it  is  not  alwsys  poavble  to 
Epeak  dcddedly  on  the  Bubject. 

Upon   tfae  wood    of  different  flrs   and  a 
V  pinea,  the  following  are  amon^  the  more 
'  interesting  ormostseneral  species  obBerred 
this  couDtry : — .^iHcus  riltilans  Sdusff., 
n.  XenuDpeltnus  Sow.,  t.  31.,  and 
.  SOIB.,  is  remHrkable  for  its  rich  a 
n  red  downy  pileus,  tinged  occBsionally 
with  oliTe  brown,  and  itE  ^ellow  floccoso- 
serrated  gills.     Tbis  q>ecieB  oecaHionally  '"1" 

1  treea  of  other  nalural  ordera.    A.  Pct  BeHt.  Eng.  FL,  v.  p.  56., 
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with  a  downj  sky-blue  pileus;  A,  campan^lla 
BaUdi^  syn.  A,  caulicinalis  Sow.^  t.  163.,  and  our 
JSg.  2019.;  A.  lepldeus  Fr,,  syn.  A.  squamosus 
ScheBJf.y  t.  29.,  and  our^g.  2020.  Monstrous  fbnns 
of  this  fungus  occur  m  dark  situations,  with  or 

without  a  pileus,  exactly  analogous  to  certain  "'QOfC  ^S^  ^^ 
states  of  Polyporus  squamdsus.  Such  are  figured 
bv  Schaeffer  at  t.  248.  and  249.,  and  by  Sowerby  at  t.  382.,  under  tbe  name  of 
if .  tubflef^rmis.  A.  pdrrigens  Pert.  S^.,  p.  480.,  found  by  Herr  Klotzsch  near 
Inverary;  A,  fl&vidus  Sducf,yt,  35.,  and  our^^.2021.  Merulius  pulverul^ntus 
i^.  EL,  ▼.  i  p.  60.,  syn.  Auricul^na  pulverulenta  Sow, ;  one  of  the 
species  known  under  the  name  of  dry  rot;  first  found  at  Ash  Hill, 
in  Norfolk,  on  fir  beams  in  a  wall.  Dsedklea  sepiaria  Wulf.y  syn. 
iUricuB  6oletif6rmis  Sow,,  t.  418.;  found  upon  unsquared  dcsds  in 
a  Thames  dock.  Dsedklea  abi^tina  Fr,  Syst,  Mycy  i.  p.  334.,  ilg4- 
ricus  abi^tinus  BtiU,,  t.  442. ;  a  nearly  allied  species,  found  in  a 
aimilar  locality  at  Glasgow.  Possibly  both  these  haye  been  imported 
ioto  our  dockvards.  Pol^ponis  ctt^sius  Fr,  Sytt,  Myc,  v.  i.  p.  360., 
syn,  JBoletus  albidus  Sow,,  t.  226. ;  remarkable  for  turnin^  blue  when  ^^ 
bruised ;  a  property  which  exists  in  an  eminent  degree  m  several  jffoleti,  and 
appears  to  arise  firom  a  chemicai  change  taking  place  in  the  juice  of  the  plant 
when  exposed  to  air.  Pol.  irregulkris  Klotzich ;  s]p.  j9oI.  u-regulliiris  Sow,,  t, 
423.,  Pol.  am6rphus  Fr,  Syst,,  i.  p.  364.,  PoL  abi^tinus  Pers.  Syn,j  p.  541., 
Grev,  Sc.  Cr,  Fl.^  t.  226. ;  a  very  beautiful  species,  el^antly  tinged  with 
▼iolet.  Pol.  /nnlcola  Fr,  Syst,  Myc,  y,  i,  p.  372. ;  found  on  pine  trunks  in 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  Amott.  r^ol.  und^tus  Pers,  Myc,  Eur.^  y.  ii.  p.  90.  t.  16  • 
f.  3;  PoL  incamitus  Fr,  SysU  Myc,  v.  L  p.  379.;  PoL  armeiuacus  Berk, 
Eng,  jFT.,  V.  V.  p.  147.,  a  beautiful  buff  and  wnite  species,  found 
«mongst  the  treasures  of  the  coUection  of  Capt.  Carmichael. 
rrpex  p6ndulu8  Fr,  El.y  v.  i.  p.  143. ;  syn.  ^ydnura  p6ndulum 
Aw,  et  Sckw.,  t.  6.  f.  7. ;  Thel^phora  sanguinoienta  Alb,  et 
Sckw,,  p.  274.,  Grev.,  t,  225.,  and  our  Jig.  2022.;  Thel.  am6rpha 
Fr.  ELy  v.  L  p.  183.  Thd.  lact^cens  Berk.  En^,  FL,  p.  167.,  s^m 
and  Brit.  Fwtgif  No.  21.;  remarkaUe  for  distilling  drops  of  milk  when 
wounded,  which,  in  taste  and  smeU,  resembles  that  of  Jg.  quietus.  This 
«pecies  occurs  also  on  the  elm.  Thel.  gigant^  Pers.  Myc,  Eur.,  v.  i.  p.  150.; 
Thel.  Ifvida  Fr,  SysL  Myc,  v.  i.  p.  447.  ^  Thd.  puteaua  Schum,,  Fr»  SysL 
Mycy  V.  L  p.  448. ;  a  peculiarly  hygrometric  fungus,  which  occurs  in  houses. 
When  placed,  afler  bemg  gummed  on  paper  and  preserved  in  the  herbarium 
ibr  sevend  weeks,  in  the  cupboard  where  the  ningus  was  first  found,  «nd 
where  it  had  been  entirel^  destroyed  by  a  sokition  of  corrosive  sublimate ; 
^ou^  the  woodwork,  which,  in  consequence,  in  an  unusuallv  damp 
season,  had  before  been  constantly  dripping,  was  quite  dry;  it, 
in  12  hours,  recovered  its  original  fLeAiy  appearance,  and  was  studded 
with  drops  of  cofiee-cc^oured  moisture.  (^Berk,  in  Mas.  of  Bot, 
and  Zooi,,  v.  L  p.  44.)  Cal6cera  viscdsa  J^,  Syst.  Myc,  v.  i. 
p.  486.;  syn.  Clavaria  viscosa  Pers.  Comm.,  t.  1.  f.  1.  Peziza  caly- 
cina  Schum.,  syn.  F.  pulch611a  Grev,  Fl,  Ed,,  p.  421. ;  extremely  com- 
mon  on  fallen  branches  of  the  larch.  Pee.  buccina  Pers.  Syn,yp^ 
659, ;  Pez.  sanguinea  Pers,  Syn.,  p.  657. ;  Pez,  xanthostlgma  Fr. 
Obs.,  L  p.  166.;  Pee.  flexeUa  Fr,  Syst,  Myc,  v.  ii.  p.  152.;  Ditiola 
radicata  Ft  -  SysL  Myc,  v.  ii.  p.  170.,  and  our  fi^,  2023.  Helotium  SQSS 
fliadicatum  AVb,  et  Sehw,,  t.  8.  f.  6. ;  a  yery  beautifid,  but  destructive,  fungus, 
growinc  on  boards  of  /^nus  sylv^tris.  The  mucedinous  roots  insinuate 
tbemsehres  between  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and,  creeping  far  and  wide,  sepa- 
rate,  and  at  length  render  the  substance  soft  and  rotten,  by  exhausting  its 
natritive  particles.  Besides  which,  from  the  erumpent  mode  of  growth  of  this 
lungus,  tne  wood  is  rendered  pervious  to  the  rain,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
becoraea  brittle  and  perishes.     The  roots  are  perennial,  and  put  forth  iteA^ 
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indiTidiula  tntty  jeai,  which  are  in  per&cdon  aSxr  the  Bpring 
rui».  Sdctia  pamlela  Fr.  Sytt.  Myc^  v.  iL  p.  197.  A  curioiu 
undescribed  spedee  (Stlctia  nlves)  ii  faund  m  great  abunduice 
near  Paris,  in  tbeBoia  de  Boul(»Qe,oti  ihelallenleaTes  of  i%iuE 
Duultiniua,  and  ia  moit  probabl^  to  be  found  iu  some  of  the 
^^  LoQdon     nurseriet.       Nsmatilia 


Grev.,  t.  159.,  and  our^.202*.; 
Agjrium  rufum  Fr.  Sytt.  JHtfC.,  v. 
■.  ii.  p.  23S. ;  Niduliria  crucibuluin 
/  Fr.Syrf.  JMyc.,v.ii.p.899,Gm>., 
t.  34.,  snd  our  ^.  S085.  Sphs^ria  geladndn 
Tode  Frnig.  Mect.,  n.  p.  4S.  f.  123,  184.  a  verv  rare  species.  Sp.  obletii 
Fr.  S^tl.  Myc,  V.  ii.  p.  398.;  8p.  EtrigdBa  Alb.  et  S-Aie.,  t.  5.  f.  7.;  8p. 
■ordiuiB  JFV.  Syil.  Myc.,  v.  ii,  p.  45B. ;  ^pearing  like  a  black  Ecurfy  atain  on 
moist  pine  wood.     Sp.  pillfera  Fr.  Syit.  Myc,  v.  ii.  p.  478. ;  remarkable  for 


i.  p.  533.,  ff«r., 


\f 


»  hair-like  orifice.  Ld^wium  mytiUnum  Fr.  Sytt.  Myc,  • 
1. 177.  f.  l.,andour^.208e.i 
and  Ldphium  eUtum  Grev.,  t. 
177.  f.  8.,andour  &.8027,; 
are  moat  curious  and  elegant 
9KG  Fdop,  resembling  minute  Vt- 

valve  sheils,  pUced  with  their  frontal  mHrcin  upwardE. 

Phacidium  Piid  Schmidt,  Myc  Hefl.,  ii.  t.  8,  f.  1 1 . ;  on  tbe  

baii  of  Plnus  Bylv^atris.  Beticuliria  iltra  AH.  et  Schw.,  t.  3.  f.  3. ;  Lycoptr- 
don  fuIigindEum  Sow.,  t.  857. ;  Bet  olivicea  Fr.  SytU  Myc,  v, 
iii,  p,  89.;  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  olire^reen  sporidia. 
PenchK^na  obi^na  Fr.  Syil.  Myc,  v.  iii.  p.  191.;  ^hEero- 
cirpos  s^sailia  &ur.,  f.  £58. ;  and  Padmikvbe  femiglnea  Bci*. 
Etig.  Ft.,  V.  V.  p.  334.,  ajD.  MOcor  ferrugfneus  Sow.,  t.  378.  f. 
10, 
Sevenl  apeciea  occur  on  the  fallen  eones ; 
^  amongat  which  are :  A^neu»  teoac^llus 
Per:  Ic.  Pid.,  t.  1.  (.  3,  4.,  ayn.  Ag.  spi- 
__  nipes  Soa.,  t,   806.,  and  our  ji^.  2088, ; 

Ag.  contgenui  Peri,  Syn.,  p.  388.  Ag.  sangmnol^ntus  i 
m6.  el  Sdia.,  p.  196. ;  a  amall  but  elesant  ^ecies,  ' 
disdllinf  a  clarec-coloured  fluid  wben  broken,  wnich  often  occura  on  conea 
of  the  Scotch  pine,  though  found  also  on  tbe  twiga  of  verioua  trees.  Ag. 
atrotnllDua  Peri.  Syn.,  p.  393.,  and  our  fig.  8029.,  6jn.  A  coccfneua  Sote., 
1. 197.;  which  occura,  also,  occBsionally  on  twiga,  aa  in  veo 

our  figure.  HfAnom  auriacaliuum  L.,  Som.,  t.  267., 
Grev.,  t.  196.,  and  our  f^.  2030. ;  ou  cones  of  Pln\a 
aylv^atria.  Peziza  piniti  Battch.  Cont.,  i.  f.  140.;  P.  coni- 
gena  Pert.  Am.,  p.  634.,  Grcn.  FL  Ed.,p.  425. ;  8ph«'ria 
strobillna  HolL  et  Schm.,  Fr.  Syil.  Myc,  v,  ii.  p.  495. ; 
Hyst^um  conigenum    Moag,  el    Neit.,   No.  475.;   on 

^H^P^^^^^^^^HHH^fe  )>erich»'na  Btrobilina  Fr.  Syit. 
^^Si^ii^  -~Jj^'-^       Myc,  V.  iii.  p,  190.,  Gret.,  t.  S75. ; 

between  the  scoles  of  old  cones 
of  the  apmcefir, 
—  --  .-.e  leaves  are  prodiiced  ; 

Pezlza  subdlis  Fr,  Sytt.  Mye.,  v.  ii,  p.  157.;  Sph«Via  Piniitri  Dec  Fl.  Ft-., 
v.Ti,p.  133.;  Hyst^rium  Pin&stri  Schrad.,  Pert.  !h/n.,  p,  88.,  Gtw,  t.  60. 
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£e(diiini  Pitd  Pert.  9^.,  p.  213.,  Grev.,  t.  7.,  aod  our  Jig-  ^31. ;  od  Hnua 
tjWiEtna,  occuning  sometinieB  oa  tnigs,  and  bdng  theii  much  larger.  An  allied 
niecjes,  M.  abietinum,  is  found,  ia  (^nnany,  on  the  spruee  fir  j  ond  two  on 
Anus  Picea,  M.  cotumnkre  and  M. « Ifitinum.  AU  ire  figured  by  Albertini  and 
Schweinitz,  in  their  Gflb  plate.  The  latter  inieati  trees  to  auch  an  extent,  that 
therarekDownb;  thename  of  heienbaume. 

.Tv^~ — ,      "Many   Fimm   grow   beneath  the 
'     "^^JsliaJe  of  ConfferB;  as  ^lgfiricus  hy- 
~"   put^qua  ^.,B;a.  il.limaclnuB  iStni'., 
I.  8.,  andourj^.8038.i  A.  multi- 
ruriiiia  Scht^^  syn.  A.  t^rreus  Sow., 
~S.,  aud  our  Jig.  9033. ;  A.  delici- 
.  _j  £..,  5ou>.,  t.  802.,  and  oax  fg. 
2ua*.(  therdtzkers  of  the  Genuans,  *"'' 

i^  aa  itB  name  impliea,  a  most  delicioua  aganc,  but  not 
vith  impnnity.     It  abounda  in  mucilaginouB  matter,  and 
liM,t(imfore,  been  recommended  for  pulmonarj  afiectioni  by  M.  Duiresnoy. 
"■  A.  rilfiis  Scop. ;   A.  b^Uus  Pm. ;  A.   maculkus  Alb.  et  Schw., 

m  Bvn.  J.  comoBus  Soai.,  t.  246.,  andour  -         - — 

W  fig.  8036. ;  A.  TulgiriB  Pert. ;   and  A. 
ImidniuB  Fr.,  Caiithar£llus  HurButiacuB 
Wu^. ;    a    poiBonous   apecies,   «hich 
■OM  must  be  carefuUy  diadnguished  Irom 

tbe  edible  one,  C.  dbaHue  Fr.,  oaTfig.  20S7.  Aol^uB    | 
panulitui  L.,  syn.  B.  lactffluus  WiiJi.,  Sow.,  t.  420. 

—  an  esculeDt  Bpecies,  according  to  Persoon.  B.  borinus 
I  £. ;  tind  B.  vari<^tus  Swarti.  ^^dnum  imbricitum  L., 
GTev,,t,  71.,  Mid  our  Jig. 
2035. ;  and  H.  comp&c-^ 
tum  Pert.  TheI6phora 
terristria  Fr.;  T.  laci- 
niita  Fr.,  lyn.  HelT^lla 
caryophyllK^  Bok.,  t. 
173.,  and  our ,/%.  2038. ; 
and  T.  bysBoldes  Fr. 
ClavAria  id>i£tiiia  Pert. ; 
syn.  Leiiia  mftrula  Grev.,  t.  81.,  and  our 
Pert.,  Grev.,  t.  165.,  and  our  ^.  8040. 
^due^ria  ngaricifSnnis   Smii.,  t.  354.,    and  _  _ 

:^a^^yecs  granul&tUB  JF^.;  and  S.aluticea  Pert.,   ^ 
d»ata  Sew.,  t.  159.,  nnd  our  ^.  2044.  i  are  both  among  the 
most  curions  and  rare  of  Bntiah  Fuugi :  and  to  these  may 


Get^l6BBuni  cucullitum  Fr., 
iCa  wiRg.  gpatbulitria  fllivida 
1  capitfkta  Halmdi,  syn. 
r  J!g.  2042q   parositic   upon 


b«*dded  the  bteresting  8-  !««<«!»  ^- '*^^'<'P*^,?t^rf^?'"^^!',X 
so  atraDgely  «Itered  by  tiie  parBdte  as  to  asEume  the  forra  of  a  ffelvaia 

"'•nSknches  of  Ihe  larch,  which  are  cul  off  for  the  purpone  of  thinmng 
pUntatiouB,  are  fr^ently  covered  with  Jgincua  mlnB  Pert. ;  and  under  the 
shade  abounda  Jol^us  iaridnus  Beri.  c,i™^  ■„  ,i.=  .,.,A« 

The  Sludv  oflhe  Specie..     The  mode  which  we  have  foUow^, '"  Ae  itudy 
of  the  ^i^na:,  as  in  a\\  the  olher  orders  and  gener»  treated  Ol  in 


I  this  work. 
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has  beeiit  fint,  to  study  the  subject  historicall^,  that  ia,  to  ascertun  wfaat  has 
been  said  of  it  in  books ;  and,  next,  to  study  tt  practicidly,  that  is  to  compare 
the  information  and  the  platea  given  in  books»  with  uying  plants.  After 
perusing  aU  the  works  we  could  procure  on  the  subject,  indudmg  Lambert'8 
Gemu  Pmui^  2d  edit.,  2  vols,  8vo,  and  the  third  volume  of  that  work  (whidi, 
though  only  three  or  four  copies  have  vet,  August,  1837,  been  published, 
we  have  been  very  kindly  favoured  with  the  loan  of  by  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford),  we  took  me  first  two  volumes  of  Lambert's  work,  and  that 
volume  of  Michaux*s  North  American  Sylva  which  contains  the  ^bietinee  of 
North  America,  in  our  hands,  and  visited  Loddiges^s  arboretum,  the  Horti- 
cultural  Sodet^s  Garden,  Kew,  8yon  House,  Dropmore,  Whitton,  Pains 
Hill,  Miil  Hiil,  White  Knights,  and  the  prindpal  nurseries;  and,  from  the  study 
of  the  pknts  in  these  places,  in  connexion  with  the  descriptions  and  plates 
in  the  books  we  have  mentioned,  we  have  arrived  at  the  ^ eneral  conclusions 
which  we  shaU  now  shortiv  lay  bdbre  the  reader,  as  prelimmary  to  giving  each 
genus,  and  its  spedes  and  varieties,  in  detail. 

In  every  arrangement  of  spedes  and  varieties,  it  appears  to  us  that  there 
ought  to  be  two  objects  in  view.  First,  to  throw  ali  the  kinds  into  groups 
caj^le  of  bdng  more  or  less  distinctlv  defined ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  bdng  repre- 
sented  by  one  species  as  a  type;  such,  for  example,  as  the  group  Sylvestres, 
of  the  section  IBInfle,  which  consists  of  spedes  aU  more  or  less  resembling  the 
Scotch  pine  in  foliage  and  in  cones.  The  use  of  these  groups  is,  to  render 
the  whole  mass  easily  comprehended  by  any  person  who  knows  only  a  few  of  the 
spedes ;  and,  secondly,  wnen  separating  these  groups  into  spedes  and  varieties, 
to  give  as  prominent  a  place  to  all  varieties  and  subvariedes  that  are  truly  di»^ 
tinct,  as  if  they  were  spedes.  Besides  the  argument  wbich  we  have  advanced  in 
fiivour  of  throwing  the  kinds  into  groups,  there  are  the  important  ones  men- 
tioned  in  Part  IL  of  this  woric  ^p.  216.^  ;  viz.  those  of  assutinga  collector  of 
trees  to  make  a  judicious  sdection,  and  of  preventing  a  beginner  in  botanical 
studies  firom  puzzUng  himself  in  finding  out  specific  distinctions  where  none 
reall^  exist.  The  reason  why  we  wish  to  keep  every  variety  and  subvariety 
as  distinct  as  possible  is,  tbat,  in  the  practice  of  arboriculture,  whether  for 
useful  or  omamental  purposes,  a  variety  is  often  of  as  much  importance  as  a 
species,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  more  so  :  for  example,  in  P.  sylv^tris,  the 
Highland  variety  is  known  and  acknowledged  to  produce  timber  of  a  superior 
quality  to  the  common  kind ;  and,  in  point  of  ornament,  for  situadons  where 
tne  common  kind  of  Scotch  pine  is  too  Leurge,  the  species  may  be  repro- 
sented  by  P.  (s.)  p.  Miifhut  nana,  whifih  forms  a  beautiful  iittle  bush. 

In  studying  the  i^bi^tinae  from  iiving.  trees,  the  terminal  buds,  the  number 
of  leaves  in  a  bundle  or  sheath,  and  thdr  posidon  on  the  brandi,  the  sbeatha 
being  persistent  or  dedduous,  and  the  form  of  the  cones,  and  the  character 
of  thev  scales,  are  the  principal  points  by  which,  we  think,  one  spedes  or  ^up 
of  kinds  can  be  disdnguished  fi-om  another.  Thus,  in  Pinus,  all  the  varieties  of 
P.  sylv^stris  have  short-pointed  resinous  buds,  differing  less  in  this  respect 
than  they  do  in  their  cones,  or  in  the  length  of  their  foliage.  P.  Laricio 
(which  we  condder  as  mcluding  a  number  of  European  and  some  Asiadc 
kinds,  ffenerally  ranked  as  spedes,  such  as  P.  tatirica,  P.  romkna,  P.  cal4- 
brica,  jP.  caramdnica,  &c.^  is  disdnguished  by  its  iong,  sharply  pointed,  con- 
cave-sided,  resinous  buos ;  and  P.  Pin&ster  and  P.  Pfnea,  by  their  short, 
blunt,  imbricated  buds,  which  are  never  covered  with  resin.  The  buds  of 
P.  Tbe^da  (which  we  consider  to  be  the  centre  of  a  group  of  varieties  ^^enerally 
treated  as  species,  under  the  names  of  P.  rlgida,  P.  vari&bilis,  P.  ser6tma,  &c.) 
are  very  small  and  resinous,  and  they  are  more  numerous  on  the  shoots  than  in 
any  other  species,  dther  European  or  American.  AU  die  kinds  belonging  to 
P.  TVe^da  have  also  the  peculiar  property  of  sending  out  numerous  small  abor- 
tive  shoots  from  the  dormant  or  advendtious  buds  in  their  trunks  and  krger 
branches,  by  which  the  trees  may  be  known  at  a  glance,  even  at  a  distance. 
All  the  cender  kinds  (such  as  P.  iongifolia,  and  its  allied  sorts,  P,  Idoph^lla, 
P.  canari^nsis,  &c.)  have  small  obscure  buds ;  and  so  on.      The  scales  of 
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Che  cones  of  all  the  varieties  of  P.  sylv^trb  tenniiiate  in  surfaces  having 
more  or  less  the  appearance  of  a  depressed  pyramid ;  those  of  dl  the  varieties 
of  P,  Lari do  have  a  smooth  lip,  more  or  less  protruding,  and  terminating 
in  a  depressed  point ;  those  of  all  the  varieties  of  P.  Pin^ter  terminate  in 
ft  atrong  woody  pyramidal  point;  and  those  of  all  the  varieties  of  P.  Tle^da 
in  a  slender  sharp  prickle,  tumed  upwards  or  downwards.  The  cones  of 
diflerent  varieties  ot  what  we  consider  as  the  same  species  vary  much  in 
aize;  and,  as  these  variously  sized  cones  are  genertdly  reproduced  from 
seed,  the  plants  bearing  them  have  been  usual^  treated  as  cUstinct  spe- 
cies.  We  do  not,  however,  consider  the  fact  of  the  seed  of  large-coned 
varieties  producing  phmts  b^uring  lar^  cones,  any  more  a  proof  that  die  kind 
18  a  species,  than  we  do  that  of  seedlings  from  the  seeds  ot  a  large  apple  pro- 
ducmjj  trees  bearing  large  apples,  a  proof  that  the  particular  kind  otapple  is 
a  species  distinctifrom  apple  trees  bearing  small  apples.  The  cones  of  P.(s.)  p. 
Mughtu  are  twice  the  size  of  those  of  P.  (s.)  p.  pumflio ;  but  in  other  respects 
the  plants  are  hardly  distinguishable.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  the  com* 
parison  between  pine  trees  and  apple  trees  is  not  a  fair  ground  of  aigument ) 
because  the  apple  tree  is  in  a  state  of  culture,  and  far  removed  from  its  natural 
habits ;  but  to  this  we  answer,  that  the  same  Gflfects  as  those  produced  by 
cttlture  in  the  apple  tree,  are  produced  by  a  varietv  of  geographical  and  phy- 
flical  drcumstances  in  the  pine  tree ;  and  of  this  the  two  above-named 
varieties  of  P.  sylv^tris  may  be  cited  as  a  proof. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  species  of  pines  may  be  classed  according  to  the  num- 
ber  in  a  sheath ;  and  this  is  a  most  convenient  mode  of  determining  the  groups 
and  even  the  spedes,  in  the  case  both  of  young  plants,  and  of  trees  without 
Gonea.  All  the  European  spedes,  with  the  exception  of  P.  Cembra,  have  only 
2  leaves  in  a  sheath,  and  most  of  the  Asiadc,  Mexican,  and  Califomian  kinds 
faave  3y  4,  or  5  leaves ;  while  those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have,  for 
the  most  part,  3.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  in  difierent  species ;  but  much  less 
so  in  the  varieties  of  the  same  species  than  might  be  imagined.  Thus,  in  aU 
the  variedes  of  P.  Larido  the  leaves  are  nearly  double  the  length  of  those  of 
P.  svlv^tris. 

Pinus.  In  studying  this  genus,  and  arranging  the  kinds  according  to  their 
buds,  cones,  and  leaves,  we  consider  P.  sylv^tris,  P.  Larldo,  P.  Pin&ster, 
P.  PKnea,  P.  halep^nsis,  and  P.  Cembra^  as  the  prindple  European  species,  and 
the  other  European  kinds  as  only  varieties  of  them.  P.  austrMis,  P.  T^^da» 
P.  BanksM^,  P.  hiops,  P.  p6ngens,  and  P.  iSftrdbus,  we  consider  as  the  prin- 
dpal  spedes  of  North  Amenca.  P.  Sabintana,  P.  ponderdsa,  and  P.  insignis 
are  the  prindpal  spedes  of  Califoraia.  P.  Lambertiami  and  P.  mondcola 
also  from  Califoraia,  and  P.  excelsa  firom  Nepai,  appear  to  be  onlv  variedes 
of  P.  5tr6bus.  The  most  remarkable  spedes  from  Nepal  is  P.  GerardMrfuiy 
which  has  straight  stiff  leaves  like  those  of  P.  Plnea,  but  with  caducous 
sheaths. 

J^bies  is  a  genus  of  which  there  are  so  few  species,  that  it  is  attended  with 
no  great  difficulty.  A,  rikbra,  A.  nigra,  and  A,  4Iba  are  probably  only  differ- 
ent  forms  of  one  and  the  same  spedes.  A,  Smithtana  may  possibly  be  a  variety 
of  A,  exc^Isa,  and  A.  dumosa  of  A,  canad^nsis.  A,  Do6gIasi  and  A,  Menzids» 
appear  specifically  disdnct,  but  there  are  only  yery  small  plants  of  the  latter 
in  this  country.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  spedes  of  ii^bies,  from  Cepha- 
lonia,  wiuch  has  lanceolate  and  sharp-pointed  leaves,  iike  those  of  an  arau* 
caria,  has  just  (1837)  been  introduced. 

Pf  cea  b  a  very  easy  genus ;  P.  balsamea,  Fr^ert,  and  Pichta  are  probably  only 
variedes  of  one  spedes ;  and,  though  P.  Webbcana  has  ptirple  cones,  we  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  considered  more  distinct  from  P.  pectinkta  than  Tllia 
crandifdlia  is  from  T,  parvifolia.  The  colour  of  the  cones  in  the  ^bi^dnse 
haa  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  specific  distinction ;  because  in  ali  exten- 
sive  woods  of  one  species,  such  as  of  P.  sylv^stris  and  JSarix  europse^a  in 
Scodand,  they  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably. 

JMx,    It  appears  very  doubtful  to  us,  whether  there  are  more  than  one 
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spedeB  of  this  genus ;  but  the  yarietieB  we  admit  to  be  distinct ;  and  thete  might 
be  increBaed  in  numbery  if  the  colour  of  tbe  flowera  and  of  the  cones  were 
taken  into  consideration. 

To  obserre  the  different  forros  assumed  by  the  aame  species,  they  shouid 
be  studied  in  all  their  native  habitats ;  and,  to  marlL  how  all  these  different 
forms  retum  to  diat  of  the  bpecies  which  may  be  considered  the  cential  or 
normal  form,  it  is  necessarv  to  stud^  them  under  cultivation  in  the  same  soil, 
situation,  and  climate.  Miuiy  species  of  ilbi^nse  that  are  very  distinct  in 
the  forests  of  America,  come  very  near  to  each  other  in  the  pinetums  of 
Britain ;  and  species  which  appear  very  distinct  in  the  pure  air  and  elevated 
situation  of  Dropmore,  are  hardly  reoognisable  as  dirorent  in  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  the  Hackney  arboretum.  It  is  very  remarlsabley  that»  in  this 
faut  situation,  the  only  species  which  thrive  are  P.  Larido  and  its  varieties, 
and  P.  Pin4ster  and  P.  Pfnea.  These,  therefore»  may  be  considered  the 
bestpines  for  pUmting in  dties. 

Wnatever  we  may  think  on  the  subject  of  spedes,  we  have  treated  all 
the  kinds  in  such  a  manner,  and  given  so  many  synonymes,  that  those  who 
difler  from  us  in  opinion  will  find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  our  pa^es  the 
npedes  of  other  authors.  The  great  objects  that  we  have  had  in  view,  in 
tnis  work,  in  redudng  the  number  of  spedes,  iiave  been  to  simplify  and  to 
generalise,  in  order  to  render  the  subject  of  technical  distinctions  less  per- 
plexing  to  ffeneral  readers,  and  to  young  students  in  arboriculture. 

As  the  diied  spedmens  of  the  ^n^ietinfle,  from  the  laige  size  of  the  oones, 
cannot,  in  generaf,  be  kept  in  paper,  like  the  spedmens  of  broad4eaved  trees, 
we  may  mention,  for  the  benent  of  gardeners,  that  we  have  found  slight  paste- 
board  boxes,  like  those  in  which  hats  are  kepty  which  cost,  in  London,  about 
6d,  each,  a  very  convenient  recq)tacle  for  enciosing  thera.  Each  box  will 
contain,  at  an  average,  half  a  dozen  species.  The  specimens,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  gathered,  should  be  dipped  in  boiiing  water,  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  they  will  retain  thdr  leaves ;  and  as  the  cones  generally  open 
by  dryinff,  when  it  is  wished  to  see  their  correct  shape,  they  ought  to  be  put 
into  cold  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  scales  close  up,  and  the  cone 
resumes  its  original  form. 

Genus  I. 


afflfflffi 


PrNUS  Ir.    The  PiNB.    Lm,  Sysi.  MonQe\:ia  Monad^lphia. 

JdemMeaHon.  lin.  Gqx,  409. :  Jum.,414;  FL  Br.,  lOSl.;  TaanL,  tSSS,  3S&j  GarCn.,  t.  81. ; 
N.  Du  Ham.,  &  y.  SSgT ;  LunfaL  Pin.,  fld  ed.,  L  t  1. 

Sjfnonffmet.  Le  pin,  jy. ;  Flchtc,  Pynbaum,  or  Kiefer,  €rer. ;  Pjmboom,  DnieM ;  Fino,  Atf.  aod 
Span. ;  Plnu*  Anffa-Sa»m ;  Pinnua,  Wekk ;  Peigne,  Erse. 

Deritatkm.  The  word  Plnus  oomes  flram  tbe  Greek  jrfnot,  uted  by  Theopbrastui  to  detignate  the 
plne  tree.  Pku>i  hu  for  its  root  nlom  which  ■ignioes  fat ;  beceuie  the  tree*  of  tfali  gcnut  flimiBh 
plteh  aod  tar.  Others  derive  tne  word  Flnus  flrom  ph^,  otpifn,  a  mountain  or  rock,  CelUci  In 
anu^cm  to  tbe  habitat  of  the  tree ;  the  Biitisb  towns  ren-rTn,  Pen-rith,  and  Pen-maen ;  and  tfae 
Spanith  onei,  Penna.ilor,  Penna-fiel,  ftc,  being  lo  call  from  being  built  on  hilU,  or  rocks. 

Deicripiion,  Eveip*een  trees,  generallv  of  large  size,  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  in  an  eminent  degree  both  useful  and  omamental. 
They  flower,  in  Britain,  in  IM^y  and  June,  and  generally  ripen  their  cones  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year.  The  species  may  be  arranged  either 
according  to  their  cones,  or  their  leaves ;  and  we  have  adopted  the  latter 
feature  as  the  foundation  of  our  sections,  because  it  is  appli(»ble  to  trees  in 
every  stage  of  their  growth ;  and  because  many  of  the  species  in  London 
gardens  have  not  yet  bome  cones. 

Sect  i.  Birue. — Leaves  generaUy  2  in  a  Sheath. 

§  i,  Sylvistres. 
Sect,  Char.    Leaves  short,  more  or  less  glaucous ;  cones  short,  generaily  small. 


CONI  FEnJB.      FrSVB. 


;  P,  I^ttMrll 


A.  Cona  havmg  Ihe  Seale$  iBiihoul  Pncilet. 
±   1.  P.  BTLTB'sTRia  h,     The  wood,  or  Scolch,  Pine,  tyr  ScoUA  Fir. 

JAnMniM»!.  Un.  Sp.  FL,  IMB.i  WiUiLt.«M.j  Otr.  Enuc.,  135«  ;  Hodk.  ScoC.,  ?f5.  ;  Dum.  BoL 
Co£,S.p.4fifl.l  WoodT.  M«!,  Bot.,  STO.  t.lOT.1  Bin[lh  F1.  Br.,  1. 1031.  :  Kudl,  Angl.,  4!3.  I 
Wtb.  Att.,  cd.3.AI3.i  PillRoH.,  1.  p,l.&i  V111.  Dioph.,  3.  p.  804  i  Hlli.  IIIUiC.,  L  »i.  ;  Du 
IM  Uaibk.,  sd.  Patt., «.  p.  1&  i  Uunt,  Erel.  S>1.,  I.  p.»*.;  Eng,  FL,  *,p.1». ;  WUld.  B4imi., 
p,SGS.i  HinH  Dcnd.,  p.  171.1  Jaunlii  St.  HilaJce,  t. 5&  ;  Bich.  lur  1c*  CaDit,p.5G.j  HHh  An. 
ML,  ^  &  i  Smllh  ln  11«1  Cjct.,  Nol  I. ;  Hink.  Br.,p.  4d6.  i  M.  Du  Hun.,  S.  fJisO. ;  Luib.  Pln.. 
«Lft>rLtI.,UHlal.STa,l.  LL:  Mleht  N.  Anwr,  Syl,  4  p.  IKj  Mm*..  K  Hlbem.,  p.  !SB. ; 
UBdL  SriKn.,  p.  ML  i  Foochel  Bot  Hi^liiufe,!.  p.66G.  i  Liwi  Min.,  n.918. 

%iiMy«L    >.  niUli  blnli,  «I!.,  HatL  Acfir^  Na  iee&  ;  P.  rkbn  Mi/j^  ^i  l'"' 

fV.;  «HDd»  FEbr^g«ulneFie£tt,'Klcrcr,7)iune,>iii^&SoLh(T'piiiiB,  wlil^  u.  _ 

Bmi:-*AttO^M.,aer.iVjatiaaia,Diitc\;  Fliio  ■jlTntJco,  IMj; ;  Flno  •;lTen»,  ^il  i  f>tTC, 

BBn.tMSmid.xsimom,Ptt,  Akl..  Htd  Aui. 
SuTviAn    WoodT.  Hid.  l([<.  tSOT.i  PilL  Riih.,  1.1.£I.|  MIH.  muiL,  t.BS.i  HunL  EtcI. 
^^L,p.l74i  BUdi.,t  isai  Bi(,  BDL,i6.  tUeo.;  imb.  Fln.,  Sded.,  1. 1  L;  M.  Du  Hun,,5. 

t.  SE. ;  Ucbi.  H.  Amcr.  Sfl.,  3. 1 13&  ;  Hin»  AbMM.,  t.  IS3. 
^>ee.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  rigid,  in  pairs.     Young  cones  stBliied, 
recurved.     Crest  of  the  antberB  Tery  Bmall.    (SmUh.)     £uds 
{fig-  2043.)  OTate.blunt-pointed.from  ^  in.  lo  t  in.  long.aud  }  in  " 
wide  in  the  broadett  part ;  wfiite,  with  a  reddish  tip,  the  woitf 
producedbTresinoui  eiudjition.   The  centrsl  bud  generallywith 
SorSsDiBlIeranesrouiidit.   Leaves  (y^.8044>.i.)  from  l^in   ' 
2}in.  lang,  somewhBt  WBTedand  twisted,  glightly  concaTe  on 
upper,  and  codtcs  on  the  under  stir&ce ;   lignt  bluisb  eti 
finelj  ■emilated  on  the  edgea;  the  sbeatb  lacerated  and  sbahtlj   ^ 
riuged.     Cones  (^.2044.a)fromSin.to3in.  loDg,and&om    , 
1  in.  to  IJin.  broad.     Scales  {fig.  8044.  d)  from  I  in.  to  IJin.      «« 
loi^  termioating  in  an  irregular   four-aided    projecting  point,  ollen  re- 
cnrred.    Seeds,  wiih  the  wing  (e),  bata  1  in,  to  )}  io.  long ;  without  tbe 


wiDg.  from  .fjm.  lo  ffu,. 
long ;  dark-coloured.  Colj- 
ledons  (j%.  8045.)  5  to7.— 
A  tall,  atraight,  hardy,  long- 
liTed  tree,  from  60  ft.  to 
1000. hidi;  a native of  most 
parta  of  £urope,flowering  in 
May  andJune,  and  ripeaing 
its  cones  about  16  moaths 
afterwards;  the  most  Talu. 
able,  fbr  iti  timber,  of  ell  the 
European  species  of  /^nus. 
Varieiia.  Like  all  treea  wbich 
have  an  extennTe  geographi- 
cal  range,  and  grow  on  almoat 
CTcrj  Kind  oT  soil,  and  at 
grest  dcTattona  as  well  aa  in 
plains,  the  varieties  and  Tari- 
adoni  of  the  Scotcb  pine 
are  exceedinglj  numerous ; 
both  as  Tespects  the  exterior 
MtpeacBDCe  of  the  tree,  and 
tne  quaHt]'  of  its  timber  «nd 
resinoDS  producta.  On  poor 
■oils,  at  great  elerations,  it 
becomes  a  diminutive  shrub :  and 
timber  tree,   the    wood 


30-1-1 


1  low  aituation»,  where  it  i»  a  loflj 


light    sandj   soi!s,   is  white,   almost 

without  rcMn,  and  of  little  duration;  wiiile  on  other  soils,  of  a  i»ldeTand 

,   it  ia  red,  heavy,  and  of  ^reat  durBbility.     It 

nie  Boil  will  produce  both  wbite-wooded,  and  red- 
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woodedtreei;  andthat  seeds  from  red«wooded 

trees  wilU  at  least  in  maoy  instances,  produce 

others  the  wood  of  which  is  red.    The  first  re- 

corded  notice  which  we  have  of  varieties  or  varia- 

tions  in  the  quality  of  the  timber  of  the  Scotch 

pine  is  in  the  Treatite  on  Forest  Treet,  published 

by  the£arlofHaddingtoninl760.    HisXordship 

says :  **  Though  I  have  faeard  it  asserted  that  there 

18  but  one  kind  of  Scots  fir,  and  what  diffearence 

is  seen  in  the  wood  when  wrought  is  only  owing  to 

the  age  of  the  tree,  and  the  soil  where  it  grew,      ||  |     9045 

yet  I  am  convinced  it  is  otherwise ;  for  this  reason : 

when  I  cut  firs  that  were  too  near  the  house, 

there  were  people  alive  here  who  remembered  when 

my  father  bought  the  seed.     It  was  all  sown  to- 

gether  in  the  seed  bed,  removed  to  a  nursery,  and 

afterwards  planted  out  the  same  day.      These 

trees  I  cut  down,  and  saw  some  of  them  verv 

white  and  spongy,  others  of  them  red  and  hard, 

though  stanoing  within  a  few  yards  of  one  another. 

This  makes  me  gather  my  cones  firom  the  trees 

that  have  the  reddest    wood,  as  I  have    said 

before.*'  iTreatuej  Src)    Boutcher,  in  1775,  saj^s 

that  it  has    been  an    old    dispute,  which  stdl 

subsists,  whether  there  are  more  sorts  than  one  of  the  Scotch  pine  or  fir. 

It  is  commonly  objected,  he  adds,  that  the  diiference  which  we  see  in  the 

wood  is  owinff  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  or  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  it 

ffrows ;  but  tiiat  this  opinion  is  founded  on  insufficient  observation,  for 

he  has  seen  many  pine  trees  cut  down  of  equal  age,  in  the  same  spot, 

where  some  were  wnite  and  spongy,  and  others  red  and  hard.    *'  Tbe  dif- 

ference  of  colour  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  any  one  who  walks 

through  a  newly  pruned  plantation  even  of  young  trees."  (Treatue^  ^c, 

p.  137.)    The  important  fact,  that  both  red  and  white  wood  may  be  pro- 

duced  by  the  same  soil,  is  confirmed  by  two  specimens  of  wood  in  Law- 

8on*s  Museum,  Edinburah.    They  were  presented  by  James  Farquharson, 

£sq.,  of  Invercauld,  in  dvemess^hire,  tne  proprietor  of  some  of  the  fincst 

native  forests  of  Scotch  pine  in  Scotkuid.    One  of  tbe  specimens  was  of 

very  fine-grained  red  wood,  cut  fi-om  a  tree  200  years  old,  and  grown  on  a 

^ravelly  soil  with  a  mixture  of  clay ;  and  the  other  was  a  specimen  of  a 

white-wooded  tree,  cut  from  one  about  70  years  of  age,  which  had  been 

^rown  on  the  same  soil.    (ilian.  p.  83i^.) 

The  difference,  both  in  the  extemal  appearance  and  in  the  qualities  of 
the  timber  of  diiSferent  trees  of  Pinus  sylv^stris,  recdv^  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  Mr.  Don  of  Forfiu',  about  1810  (see  Mem,  Cal,  Hori,  iSbc., 
▼ol.  i.  p.  121.);  and,  subsequently,  fi^om  various  other  authors,  more  eso^ 
<nally  tne  cultivators  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  in  France :  but,  after  all  that 
has  been  done  on  the  subject,  we  agree  with  M.  Viknorin,  who  has  studied 
P.  sylv^tris,  in  its  various  forms,  more,  we  believe,  than  any  other  man, 
that  its  varieties  can  only  be  properly  known  and  described  by  those  who 
have  studied  them  in  coUections,  or  Scole$  d^etude^  in  which  several  plants 
•of  each  sort  have  been  planted  in  the  same  ground,  and  allowed  to  attain 
maturity  there,  both  standing  sinjriy,  and  in  masses.  (Delamarre's  Trmti 
Pratique  de  la  Culture  des  Fmi,  &c.,  p.  24. :  note  by  M.  Viimorin.)  M. 
Vilmorin,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (p.  2121.),  has  made  a  coUection, 
for  this  purpose,  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Scotch  pine  that  he  could 
procure  m  Kurope,  on  his  estate  at  Barres,  near  Montargis ;  with  the  view, 
after  a  suitable  period,  of  determining  the  distinct  sorts.  In  the  present 
atate  of  uncertainty  on  this  subject,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  ^ving 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  more  marked  varieties,  of  which  we  have  seen 
plants  in  the  environs  of  London. 
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a.  TlmieT  Treet. 
P.  *.  1   m^arii,  Ihe  ctmmon   tuOd   Pine   (fig.  S046.,    to  our   uhiuI 
■cale),  is   tfaus  deBchbed  by  Don   of   Porfu-.     Brenchea    fbnnn^ 
k  pyramidal  head;    lesTes  marginated,  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
Dnd  but  Uttle  glaiicoui  uuderneatfa  ;  conea 
conudcnblj  donnted,   aai   tspering  to  a 
poiut,  aad  tbe  bark  of  the  truitk  very  rusged. 
"  This  Tarietj  Beenia  to  be  but  «horl-Ked, 
beconimg  soon  stunted  io  ita  appearBnce,  and 
it  is  altogether  a  very  inferior  tree  to  either  j 


Tariety  2,  or  niriety  3."  (Cal.  Mem.,  L  p.  183.) 
The  common  wild  pine  of  the  Frenclt  is,  by 
Loiseleur  Deslon^naaipt  and  some   other 


anthora,  called  sunjily  P.  ByUfttne,  wbile 
others  ngaia  name  it  P.  s.  «nevinaia  ;  but, 
iriietfaer  die  P.  BylT^atria  o?  Loiaeleur  Des- 
loDgchunpa  (in  the  Noweeau  JDu  Hamel)  and 
of  BoBC,  and  the  P.  b.  generfnaia  of  DdamBire 
(Tndti  Prat.,  &c,,  p.  83.>  and  of  sereral 
otber  Frencb  autfaors,  apply  to  ane  and  the 
nme  Tariety }  and  whether  this  TBriety   be  2046 

dentical  with  the  P.  s.  geneTfnsiE  of  Uie  Horticultural  Society'i 
Oarden,  rec^Ted  from  Noisette  of  Paris,  and  of  wfaich  a  plate  ii 
gjven  in  our  laat  Volume ;  we  are  nnHble  to  dedde,  If  they  are  tfae 
same,  wfaich  we  think  Terv  likety  to  be  the  case,  theo  the  P.  sylv^ 
tris  of  the  Prencb  is  of  Uttle  value  as  a  dmber  tree,  and  Tery 
interior  to  eren  theP.  s.Tutgilris,orcoromone8tTariety  of  the  Scotch 
pine  found  in  Britain. 
X  P.  t.  2  horkontaSi ;  F.  hotiiontaiia  Don  of  Piirfiir ;  P.  ayWitaie  yw. 
montina  Sang,  Plant.  Cal.,  p.  63. ;  tfae  Speyside  I^ne,  Horl. 
Soc. !  the  Uigfaland  I^e,  Grigor  la  Gard.  Mag.,  vtu.  p.  10. ; 
tbe  faorizontai-branched  wild  Kne,  Laait.  i  the  red-wooded  Scotch 
Pine,  Snng ;  ?  P.  rilbra  Miil.  Dict.  and  N.  Sa  Ham.  —  Tiiia  ts- 
rien  is  described  by  Don  of  Forfar  as  being  "strongly  mariced 
and  pennaneot."  It  "  is  distingmshed  from  tfae  formra-  by  the 
diapodtion  of  ita  branches,  which  sre  remarkable  for  tbdr  bori- 
aontal  direction,  and  fbr  e  tendency  to  bend  downwardB  close  by 
tbe  trunk.  The  leaves  are  brooder  than  tfaose  of  the  first  variety, 
■nd  aefrulated,  and  not  marginated.  They  are  diatinguisfaBble  at  a 
distance  by  tbeir  much  lighter  and  beauliful  glaucous  colour.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  is  not  so  rugeed  as  in  the  preceding  vBrietr.  Ita 
fN>nes  are  thicker,  not  so  mucb  pointed,  and  smoother.  Tfae  tree 
«eems  to  be  a  more  hordy  plant,  being  easily  reconciled  to  very 
various  soils  and  situatioos.  It  grows  very  freely,  and  quickly 
■rriTes  Bt  a  considerable  uze."  Blr.  Don  abo  coi^ectures  "  that 
the  fir  woods  which  fonneriy  abounded  in  Scotland,  tfae  treea 
of  wfaich  arrived  at  a  large  size,  may  have  been  of  this  variety  or 
speciea."  "  I  have  certainly  observed,"  he  adds,  "  tbat  the  greater 
part  of  the  fir  woods  of  tbe  present  day,  which  are  so  much  com- 
plained  of,  are  of  the  common  THriety  {P.  s.  1  vulgiris] ;  at  least, 
not  more  tban  one  tree  out  of  10  or  12  is  of  tfae  second  and  moro 
desirable  kind  [P.  s.  2  faorizontalis].  I  thmk,"  continues  Mr.  Don, 
"  that  this  is  the  raost  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  supposed 
decline  of  tfae  Scotcfa  fir  in  this  country,  for  two  reasons  :  Ist,  b^ 
cause  Ter.  2  [P.  s.  8  horizont^ia]  retains  all  the  good  qualitiea 
fonnerly  attributed  to  tfae  Scotch  fir;  and,  Sdly,  beca^se,  as  var.  1 
[P.  s.  1  Tulgaris]  produces  its  cooes  much  more  freely  then  the 
other,  tfae  SMd-gatfaerers,  who  are  paid  by  the  quantity,  aad  not  by 
the  ^iality,  would  setie  upon  tbe  former,  and  ne^ect  the  latter. 
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(Cal,  Mem.^  i.  p.  125.)  Tbis  variety  abounds  in  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Moray,  ana  Inverness»  more  especially  in  the  Hisfaland 
districts  of  Abemediy  and  Strathspey ;  ana  in  the  forests  of  Mar, 
Invercauldy  and  Glentanner,  alouff  wiui  the  white-wooded  pine»  and 
always  on  a  light  hazelly  loam.  Tbe  first  individuals  who  coUected 
seeds  and  raised  plants  for  sale  of  this  variety  were  Messrs.  A. 
and  J.  Orisor,  nurserymen  at  Elgin  and  Torres ;  for  whose  ezer- 
tions  the  Highland  Society  awarded  them  a  premium  in  1830. 
This  variety  appears  to  be  that  alluded  to  by  Sur  Walter  Scott  in 
the  Quarterfy  Review  for  October  1828,  in  which  he  recommends 
procuring  the  seeds  of  red  pine  from  the  Hi^lands  of  Scotland, 
aileging  that  the  ordinary,  or  white-wooded,  ''Scotch  fir"  is  ''an 
inferior  variety,  brought  from  Canada  not  more  than  half  a  century 
since."  This  Ganadian  variety  he  describes  ''  as  a  mean4ookin£  tree, 
but  very  prolific  of  seed ;  on  which  account  the  nursery  gardeners 
are  enabied  to  raise  it  in  vast  quantities."  (See  Gard,  Mag,,  voi.  iii. 
p.  351.)  Every  botanist  knows  that  the  Scotch  pine  is  not  indi- 
genous  to  America;  and  every  nurseryman,  that  seeds  of  pines  of 
anv  kind  are  received  from  that  country  only  in  very  smaU  quan- 
tities.  It  is  certain^  however,  that  the  commonest  description  of 
Scotch  pine  is  rouch  more  prolific  of  seed  than  the  P.  s.  horizon- 
tMis ;  and  thb  circumstance  may  have  led  Sir  Walter  Scott  into 
tbe  above-mentioned  error.  We  may  also  add  that  at  Stratton 
Strawles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
pines  in  the  woods  of  Robert  Marsham,  Esq.,  of  both  of  which 
that  gentleman  has  sent  us  specimens.  One  of  them  is  caUed  the 
Scotcn  pine,  and  the  other  tne  American  pine ;  but  both  are  ob- 
viously  P,  sylvestris:  the  so  called  American  variety  has  lonfier 
leaves  and  a  redder  bark  than  the  other;  and,  when  cut  down,  uie 
wood  is  found  white  throughout,  whUe  the  heart  wood  of  the  other 
is  red.  There  are  young  plants  of  P,  s.  horizontMis  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society's  Garden ;  and  both  plants  and  seeds  of  it  may  be 
obtained  in  liffge  quantities  from  Messrs.  Grigor  of  Elgin  and 
Forres,  Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinbur^h,  Mr.  Ciiarlwood  of  London,  and 
M.  Vilmorin  of  Paris.  There  is  a  tree  at  Syon,  which,  in  1837, 
was  named  P.  rikbra,  and  which  answers  to  the  description  of  Don*s 
variety.  It  ts  25  ft.  high,  and  was  planted  about  1825.  The  hranches 
are  depressed  towards  the  stem ;  and  the  ieaves  are  short,  and  of  a 
beautiful  glaucous  hue. 
f  P. «.  3  uncmdta,  the  kooked<oned  wUd  Pine ;  Mar  Forest  wUd  Pine, 
Hort,  Soc,  Garden ;  is  another  of  Don  of  Forfiu^s  varieties,  which  is 
described  by  him,  in  the  artide  before  quoted,  as  a  reraarkable 
variety,  quite  distuict  both  firom  P,  s.  vulg^ris  and  P,  s.  horizon- 
t^.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  stiU  lighter  coiour  than  those  of  the  last, 
insomuch  that  they  appear  of  a  truly  light  glaucous  hue,  approach- 
in^  to  a  sUvery  tint.  Its  branches  form,  iike  P,  s.  vulg^ris,  a  pyra- 
midal  head ;  but  it  difiers  remarkably  in  its  cones  from  both  the 
former  varieties ;  the  cones  in  this  variety  having  the  appearance  of 
being  beset  with  blunt  prickles  bent  backwards.  The  leaves  are 
serrulated;  a  character  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  fi^om  P,  s. 
vul^i^s,  with  which  the  tree  agrees  in  having  a  pjramidal  head.  This 
variety  is  more  common  than  P,  s.  horizontalis,  and  it  also  pro- 
duces  good  dmber.  There  are  young  plants  of  thb  variety  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  it  may  be  obtained,  also,  of 
Mr.  Lawson,  Edinburgb.  Fig,  2047.  is  a  cone  of  the  P,  s.  uncinata 
of  M.  VUmorin,  taken  fi-om  a  cone  received  fit)m  that  gentleman, 
and  which  we  concludeto  be  the  same  variety  as,or  at  aUevents  nearly 
related  to,  that  described  by  Don  of  Forfar.  It  wiU  be  observed  that 
this  hooked  cone  is  quite  different,  both  in  its  general  form,  and  the 
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fonn  of  its  Bcalei,  &0111  the  ci 


,eofP.(B.Jp. 
Afi^4w,»bich  ia  bIbo  often  called  P.uncin^ta. 
Z  P.t.  4A^u«n^niu;  1%)  de  Haguenau,  ^.  j  Ro- 
thentanne  of  Schoctet,  seedsmiui,  Rastadt. — 
Thia  Tarietj  was  introduced  from  the  foreata 
of  HaguenBu  (wheoce  ita  name)  aod  Rastadt, 
(iD  both  sides  of  tfae  Rhiue.     It  is  thua  de- 
scribed  in  Lawson^B  Mmtiai ;  — "  Tbe  old  trees 
are    remarkablj    tai),     straight,    firee     &om 
branches,  eicept  near  the  Bummit,  with  re- 
markably  amooth  reddlbh-coloured  bark.    The 
leaves  of   the  young  plantB  are  longer  than 
those  of  any  of  the  preceding  varieties;  they  j<\  , 
are  much  wayod  or  twiated,  of  a  light  green  jfS; 
ali^tly  elaucoua  colour,  and  minuteh' Bemi-L^^i. 
laKd;  the  young  terminal  buda  areof  apecu-V'' ^, 
liar  reddish  colour,  and  generally  oioreor  leas  v  /^' 


readily  distinguisbed  by  their  stroneer  and  more 
rapid  growth."  {Agricuit.  Mamial,  p.  S30.)  On  DecemberS.  18S8, 
we  inspected  tfae  trees  of  this  Tariety  growing  in  tfae  neigfabourfaood 
of  Rastadt,  and  purchased  some  BeeOB ;  and  on  the  next  day  we 
went  through  the  Forest  of  HagueDBu,  in  company  with  M.  Nebel, 
of  the  firm  of  Nebel  and  Neunreutter,  dealers  in  madder  and  in 
seeda  of  the  Haguenau  piae.  The  young  treea  on  bothsiiles  of  the 
Rhine  were  of  remarkably  vigorous  growth,  and  answer  weil  to  the 
descriptiou  of  the  variety  given  by  Mr,  Lawson.  The  soil  in  wfaich 
they  were  growing  on  tfae  Oerman  side  of  the  Rhine  was  gravelly 
or  sandy  on  the  surbce,  and  somewhat  loamy  bekw;  that  at 
Haguenau  seemed  to  be  sll  a  deep  sand;  but,  the  suHacea  of  both 
ibresta  bdng  quite  flat,  and  very  little  above  the  level  of  tbe  Rhine, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  subsoil,  at  a  certdn  depth,  bdng  moist 
in  both  cases.  The  Forest  of  Haguenau,  M.  Nebel  informed  us, 
extended  over  upwards  of  30,000  acres ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
pine  trees  were  cut  down  during  the  war.  There  were  stUl,  how- 
ever,  a  number  remwning,  with  trunks  remarluible  for  the  red 
colour  and  scaly  (not  fmrowed)  appearance  of  the  ba^,  from  S  ft, 
to  3ft,  in  diameter,  aud  from  60ft.  to  80ft.  ar  QOfl:,  faigfa.  Tbe 
seed  is  taken  out  of  the  cones  by  drying  on  tbe  same  kiln  which  is 
used  for  drying  madder;  and  was  sold,  in  1BS8,  at  ]  franc  15  sous  a 
pouud.  Webroughtoversomeanddiatributediti  BDdthereareyoung 
trees  in  Perthshire,  In  two  places,  to  which  the  planters  faave  given 
the  names  of  I.oudon's  Howe  aod  Loudon's  Brae.  (See  Oard.  Mag., 
vol.  V.  p.  663.)  Seeds  of  this  varietv  may  be  obtained  from  ^^1- 
morin,  Charlwood,  and  Lawson  ;  Rnd  &om  the  latter,  we  believe, 
also  young  pfamts. 
t  P.t.5righuu;  PindeRigaDra^.^f.,  tii.  p.61,;  I^  de  Russie,  Pin 
de  Mlture,  iiV.  —  This  variety  ie  sud  to  conBtitute  the  forests  of 
Lithuania  and  Livonia;  to  whicfa,  according  to  Deafontaines,  tfae 
minitter  of  marine  of  the  French  govemment,  in  1785,  sent  a 
master  maBt-maker,  named  Barb£,  fram  Brest,  who  farought  back 
witfa  him  a  great  quantity  of  seeds.  Theae  were  Bown  at  Koual, 
ueai'  Breat ;  at  Couatilloux,  near  Annion ;  at  Mency,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Odieme;  and  on  the  Brounds  of  Du  Hamel  at  MoQceau.  Accord- 
ing  to  M.  Pougeroux,  the  plants  which  came  up  did  not  difler  from 
the  P.  sylv^tris ;  and  he  adds  that  Miller,  in  a  letter  to  Du  Hamel, 
thanking  him  for  the  seeds  of  the  pin  de  Riga  which  he  hsd  sent, 
states  that  he  had  previouBly  received50Ib.  of  tfae  seed  of  theRiga 
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pine  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  that  the  trees  produced 
were  ezactly  similar  to  the  Sootch  pine.  Pallas  aBsures  us  that  the 
pine  of  Livonia  and  Lithuania  differs  not  from  the  P.  sylT^tris : 
mastSy  he  says,  are  not  made  of  any  peculiar  species,  as  foreigners» 
and  more  especially  the  French,  thmk ;  but  they  are  all  of  the  P.  syl- 
v^stris.  Those  trees  are  chosen  that  have  a  yellow  bark^  and  a  tall 
straight  trunky  free  from  branches.  {Derf,  HiU.  de$  Arb,^  ii.  p.  619.) 
In  1814,  this  variety  was  again  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor  Thouin,  who  published  a  tract  on  the  subject»  recommending 
its  culture,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  its  wood  to  that  of  the 
conmion  French  variety  of  P.  sylvestns.  M.  Puvis  {DerAgric, 
du  GatinaiSf  &c.)  describes  the  pm  de  Riga  as  growing  beside  the 
pin  de  Haguenau,  od  M.  Wmorin'8  estate  at  Barres,  and  rivalling 
that  variety  in  dimensions.  The  following  are  Mr.  Lawson's  remarks 
on  this  variety :  -^ "  From  the  superior  quality  of  the  timber  of 
P.  sylv^tris  imported  from  Riga  under  the  name  of  red  pine,  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  iTbies  cpmmiknisy  or  whitedeal,  it  bas  been 
conridered  advisable  to  procure  seeds  from  the  natural  forests  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  that  pkLce,  and  to  the  plants  produced  from  such 
seeds  the  above  name  is  applied.  They  may  at  least  be  considered 
as  possessed  of  equal  merits  with  such  as  are  derived  from  the  best 
native forests  in  the Highlands  of  Scotland."  {Agric.  Manual,D. 331.) 
Seeds  and  plants  of  this  variety  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Lawson 
and  M.  Vilmorin ;  and  there  are  specimen  plants  of  it  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural  Society*s  Garden,  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  and  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Other  Timber  IVee  Varietiet,  The  names  of  several  might  be  ^ven  from 
books;  but,  as  we  could  neither  accompany  thero  by  descnptions  or 
synonvmes,  nor  refer  to  any  place  where  liviug  plants  may  be  seen,  we 
consider  that  it  would  be  of  very  little  use.  P,  s.  altfsstma,  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural  Society*s  Garden,  is  a  strong-growing  variety,  resembliug 
the  pin  de  Haguenau,  and  is  probably  identical  with  it,  though  raised 
iroro  Caucasian  seeds ;  but  P.  aldsslma  is  a  name  more  generally  applied 
to  P.  Laricio  than  to  P.  sylv^tris. 

b.  Farietiet  curiout  or  omamental. 

t  P. «.  6  aenevensit.  The  Geneva  wild  Pine. — There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety 
in  the  Horticultural  Society*s  Garden,  a  portrait  of  which  is  given 
in  our  last  Volume,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  a  low  crooked  tree, 
with  nuroerous  twisted  branches,  exteudine  considerably  at  thebase. 
There  is  a  good  specimen  at  Dropmore.  We  have  alreadv  suggested 
that  this  maypossiblv  be  the  commonest  and  most  worthless  variety 
of  P.  sylvestns  which  attains  a  timber-like  size  in  France.  (See 
p.  2155.) 

f  P.  <.  7  monoph^ila  Hodgins.  —  The  leaves  are  iong  and  glaucous,  and 
those  of  each  sheath  are  generally  attached  to  each  other  through- 
out  their  length;  though  when  the  points  are  taken  between  the 
finger  and  thurob,  and  the  apparentiy  sin^le  leaf  twisted,  it  gene- 
rally  separates  into  two,  and  sometimes  mto  three  leaves.  We 
have  omy  seen  one  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society*^  Garden,  to 
which  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hodgins,  nurseryman,  Dunganstown,  near 
Wicklow,  about  1830. 

t  P.  «.  8  tcariota;  P.  scaridsa  Lodd,  Cai,,ed.  1836. — A  French  varietv, 
introduced  about  1820;  but  the  plant  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'8  is  smaU, 
and  scarcely  appears  difierent  from  the  species. 

t  P.t.9  intermed»a.^Tbja  is  a  Russian  variety,  of  which  there  is  a  plant 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  having  slender  voung  shoots 
depressed  towards  the  stem,  and  leaves  shorter  and  less  glaucous 
tban  those  of  the  species. 
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1  P.f.lO  a!M!a  Ledebour.— A  plant  tn  the  Horticultural8ociety's  Oarden, 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Ledebour  in  1836,  itnd  wliich 
is  only  between  3  in.  and  4  in.  higb. 
1  P. «.  11  tofittdia  Bon  of  Forfar.^Tbis  variety  Mr.  Don  describes  as 
having  the  leaves  shorter  than  P.  s.  vulg^is,  and  somewhat  cnrled, 
or,  rather,  twisted.  He  only  saw  three  or  four  trees  of  tt,  and  thinks 
it  nearlv  approaches  the  P.  Banksioiu»  of  Lftmbert. 
Oiker  VdrieHet  ofcurhus  or  boiamad  Inieresi.     Several  names  might  be 
added  firom  books ;  but,  as  we  have  not  seen  the  plants,  or  seen  them  only 
in  a  very  young  state,  we  do  not  think  them  wortli  notice.    We  mijriit  have 
included  in  the  list,  P,  (s.)  pumllio,  and  its  subvariety  P.  (s.)  p.  Miighui  i 
but  though  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  only  variedes  of  P,  sylvStris, 
yet  thev  are  so  very  diflerent  both  m  appearance  and  magnitude,  that  we 
think  them  well  worth  keeping  distinct. 

Detcripium,  The  wild,  or  Scotch,  pine,  in  favourable  situations,  attiuns  the 
hei^t  oi  from  80fl.  to  100  ft.,  with  a  trunk  from  2ft.  to  4ft.  in  diameter, 
and  a  head  somewhat  conical  or  rounded,  but,  as  compared  with  the  heads 
of  broad-leaved  trees,  ^enerally  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The 
bark  is  of  a  reddish  tinge,  coroparatively  smooth,  scaling  off  in  some 
varieties,  and  rough  and  fmrowed  in  others.  The  trunk,  when  the  tree  stands 
singly,  is  generally  fumished  with  branches  from  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  ground  to  the  summit;  nevertheless,  in  this,  as  in  all  the  species  of  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe,  tbe  lower  branches  have  a  greater  tehdency  to  decay  and 
tall  off  than  in  broad-Ieaved  trees.  In  like  manner,  when  the  trees  are  grown 
in  masses,  the  branches  die  off  sooner,  and  so  much  so,  that  no  European 
broad-Ieaved  tree,  of  equal  girt  of  trunk,  is  found  clear  of  branches  to  so 
great  a  height  as  the  wiKl  pine.  The  brauches  are  disposed  in  whorls  from 
8  to  4  together,  and  sometimes  5  or  6 :  they  are  at  first  slightly  tumed 
upwards,  but,  as  the  tree  advances,  in  growth  thepr  take  a  horizontal 
tendency,  and  finally  become  somewhat  pendent,  with  the  exception  of 
those  branches  which  form  the  summit  of  the  tree.  The  leaves  are  in 
aheathsy  spirally  disposed  on  the  branches ;  they  are  distin^ishable  at  first 
sight  from  those  ot  all  other  pines  in  which  the  leaves  are  m  pairs,  by  being 
much  more  elaucous,  more  especially  when  in  a  voung  state,  and  straighter. 
Those  of  P.  fianksiana  and  P.  Inops  are  also  rather  eiaucous  when  young, 
bttt  they  are  much  shorter  and  more  twisted.  Those  of  P.  LaHcio  and  P.  re- 
aindsa  can  never  be  mistaken  for  those  of  P.  sylv^tris,  (rom  not  being  elaucous, 
and  fi^om  thdr  much  greater  length ;  nor  those  of  the  section  7\e*da  from  their 
being  3  in  a  sheaUi.  Examined  more  minutely,  the  leaves  of  P.  sylv^tris  will 
be  found  to  have  their  two  interior  surfaces  (wbich,  while  they  are  in  the  sheath, 
&ce  each  other)  quite  flat,  or  nearly  concave,  so  as  to  form  before  they  expand» 
or  when  they  are  pressed  together,  a  cyllnder  of  about  half  a  line  in  diameter. 
The  general  lenffth  of  the  ieaves,  in  vi^rous-growing  trees  under  20  or  26 
years*  growdi,  is  from  2  in.  to  3  in. ;  but  in  old  trees  uiey  are  rouch  shorter : 
they  are  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  atiST,  obtuse  at  th^  extremities,  with  a  small 
point,  and  roinutelv  serrated;  dark  green  on  the  upper  (that  is,  the  flat  or 
concave)  side,  and  glaucous  and  striated  on  tbe  under  side,  which  is  convex. 
They  remain  green  on  the  tree  during  four  years,  and  ^enerally  drop  ofT  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fiflh  year.  Long  before  this  time,  and  generally  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  yeaf,  they  have  entirely  lost  their  light  glaucous 
hue,  and  have  become  of  the  dark  sombre  appearance  which  is  charac- 
tertstic  of  this  tree  at  every  Season  except  that  of  summer,  when  the  young 
glaucous  shoots  of  the  vear  give  it  a  lignter  hue.  The  flowers  appear  com- 
monly  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  middle  of  June.  The  male  catkins  are 
from  4  in.  to  1  in.  or  more  in  length  ;  and  they  are  placed  in  a  whorl  or  whorls 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  tbe  preceding  year,  and  round  the  base 
of  the  young  shoots  of  the  current  year.  The  flowers  are  composed  of  two 
or  more  stamens ;  each  stamen  bein^  surmounted  by  two  anthers  of  a  sulphur 
colour.     The  anthers  contam  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow  powder,  wnich, 
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wheD  they  burst,  is  somedines  dinieraed  in  such  immeiise  quantilies  as  to  611 
the  air,  and  give  rise,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  2109.),  to  the  idea  of  a 
shower  of  sulphur.  The  female  flowers,  or  embryo  cones,  appear  on  the 
summits  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year,  generally  2  on  thepoint  of  a  shoot, 
but  sometimes  4,  5,  or  6.  The  colour  of  these  embryo  cones  is  generallv 
purple  and  green;  biit  they  are  sometimes  yellowish  and  sometimes  red. 
After  impregnation,  the  young  fruit  becomes  lateral,  stalked,  and  reflezed ; 
green,  and  of  a  more  ovate  figure.  The  first  year,  it  ceases  to  grow  about  the 
middie  of  July,  when  it  has  attained  the  size  of  a  good  bean ;  and  in  the 
second  year  it  begins  to  grow  in  the  month  of  April,  attains  its  fiili  size  by 
the  end  of  June,  and  ripens  into  an  ovate,  pointed,  hard,  tesseliated,  but  un- 
armed,  woody  cone,  about  the  middle  of  October.  If  left  on  the  tree,  it  is 
Dot  tili  tbe  foilowing  March  or  April  that  the  scales  open,  and  allow  the  seeds 
to  drop  out.  It  thus  requires  18  months  to  mature  the  cones;  and  in  a  state 
of  nature  it  is  two  years  before  the  seeds  are  in  a  condition  to  germinate. 
After  the  seeds  have  dropped  out,  the  cones  generally  reroain  on  a  year,  or 
at  least  till  the  following  winter ;  so  that  fiill-grown  trees  generally  exlubit 
cones  in  three  or  four  diflerent  states ;  viz.  young  cones  in  thetr  first  stage; 
cones  of  full  size,  but  green ;  cones  brown  and  opening;  and  cones  with  their 
scalet»  fully  expanded,  after  the  seeds  have  dropped.  The  cone,  which  is 
stalked,  and  when  mature  begins  to  open  at  the  naiTow  extremity,as  shown  in 
Jig.  2048.,  is,  while  closed,  perfectly  conical,  rounded  at 
the  base,  from  IJ  ui.  to  2m.  in  length,  and  about  an 
inch  across  in  the  broadest  part ;  as  it  ripens,  the  co- 
lour  changes  from  green  to  a  reddish  brown.  The 
scales  are  oblong,  swelled  on  the  back  part  of  their 
upper  extremity  into  a  sort  of  pyramid,  wnich  appears 
pressed  down  upon  itself,  and  is  truncate  at  the  sum- 
mit.  The  form  of  this  sweQed  part  of  the  scales  is 
very  variable.  Somedmes  it  does  not  project  at  all, 
and  the  surface  of  the  cone  is  quite  smooth;  and, 
in  general,  it  projects  much  Icss  on  the  side  of  the 
cones  which  is  next  the  branches,  than  on  that  which 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  Sometimes  the  pyraroid  in 
which  the  scale  terminates  is  raised  so  as  to  form 
a  protuberance  of  more  than  two  lines  in  height. 
Soraedmes  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  is  sunk ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  pointed,  and  turned  to  one  side; 
while  at  others,  as  in  P.  (s.)  p.  Mughus,  it  b 
tiu^ed  downwards  towards  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  terniinates  in  a 
prickle.  This  variation  in  the  form  of  the  scales  of  the  cone  of  P.  sylv&tris 
has  given  rise  to  difierent  varieties ;  though  hooked  cones  and  smooth  cones 
may  frequently  be  found  on  trees  having  very  difierent  habits,  such  as  P. 
(s.)  p.  Mhghut  and  P.  s.  uncinMa.  At  the  base  of  each  scale,  on  thc 
inner  side,  close  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  are  lodged  2  oval  winged  seeds,  some- 
what  flattened.  *  Each  seed  is  a  little  monospermous  nut,  to  which,  as  in  dl 
the  other  i^bi^tinae,  the  wing  is  not  attached,  otherwise  than  by  enclosinff  it 
with  its  membranaceous  texture.  Hence,  tfie  wings  of  the  seeds  of  this  pme, 
like  those  of  every  other  spedes  of  ^bietin»,  may  be  separated  from  them 
without  doing  them  the  slightest  injury.  Sometimes  the  cones  are  sterile ;  but 
in  this  case  the  winged  membrane  is  as  fully  developed  ss  if  it  were  fertile,  which 
clearly  proves  that  it  does  not  forra  a  part  of  the  seed.  In  germination,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  seed  exhibits  5  or  6  linear  leaves  escapingfrom  theiren- 
velope,  as  shown  in  fig,  2045.  a ;  and  in  a  few  days  aflerwards,  when  the 
envelope  has  dropped,  they  assume  the  appearance  of  h,  It  is  remarkable, 
that  this  species,  which  has  the  leaves  of  trees  of  3ft.  or  4ft,  in  height 
^laucous  when  young,  has  the  seminal  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  young  plants 
in  the  first  or  second  year,  and  sometimes  even  for  3  or  4years,  not  glaucous ; 
whcreas  in  P.  Pinaster,  P.  Plnea,  and  some  others,  the  leaves  of  which»  in 
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planU  of  4  or  5  years*  growth,  are  not  glaucous,  the  seminal  leaves,  and 
the  leaves  of  young  plants  of  2  or  3  years'  growth,  are  entirely  so.  The 
seeds  of  the  Scotch  pine  come  up  in  about  3  or  ^  weeks  after  they  are  sown  : 
the  growth  is  not  above  3in.  or  4in,  the  first  year;  the  second,  iF  on  a 
good  soil,  they  will  grow  from  4  in.  to  6  in. ;  and  the  third  year  the  plants 
begin  to  branch,  and  attain  the  height  of  frora  14  in.  to  2  ft.,  according  to  soil 
and  ftituation.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  if  not  transplanted,  or  if  they  have 
been  transnlanted  carefullv  in  the  second  year,  they  b«gin  to  push  strongly, 
making  a  leadine  shoot  from  1  fl.  to  3  ft.  in  length,  according  to  soil  and 
situation ;  and  Uiey  continue  growing  vigorously  for  half  a  century,  or  even  a 
century,  according  to  circumstances.  In  10  years,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
plants  will  attain  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  25  fl. ;  and  in  20  years,  from  40  ft.  to 
50  (L  Evelyn  mentions  a  Scotch  pine  which  grew  60  ft.  in  height  in  little 
more  than  20  years.  Like  almost  all  the  other  species  of  the  ^bietinse,  the 
Scotch  pine  is  a  social  tree,  and  is  always  found  in  masses  of  considerabie 
extent.  The  tree  is  considered  full  grown,  and  fit  to  be  cut  down  for  timber, 
at  50  or  60  years'  growth;  but  where  it  grows  slowly,  as  in  its  native 
habitats  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  other  cold  climates,  it  will  continue  in- 
creasing  for  three  or  foiur  centuries.  Mr.  Farquharson  of  Marlee,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Strutt  informs  us,  cut  over  close  to  the  root  a 
tree  of  2}  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  nearly  the  size  which  a  Scotch  pine,  reared 
in  a  nursery,  and  then  planted  out,  wouid  attain  in  about  50  years ;  and  he 
counted  exactly  214  circles,  which  made  this  self-sown  tree  about  four  times 
the  age  of  the  cultivated  one.  In  Sweden,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  360  circles 
have  been  numbered  in  a  tree  that  was  composed  entirely  of  sound  wood. 
The  largest  Scotch  pine  that  was  ever  cut  down  in  Scotland  is  supposed  to 
be  one  which  stood  in  the  Forest  of  Glenmore,  which  was  called  the  Lady  of 
the  Glen,  and  of  which  there  is  a  plank  in  the  entrance  hail  of  Gordon 
Castle,  6  ft.  2  in.  long,  and  5  f^-  5  in.  broad.  The  annual  layers  of  wood,  as 
reckoned  by  Mr.  Grigor  (see  Hi^hiand  Soc,  Trans,,  xii.  p.  128.),  are  about 
235.    The  plank  bears  the  followmg  inscription  on  a  brass  plate : — 

"  In  the  year  1783, 

WiLLiAM  OsBOURNB,  Esquire, 

Merchant  of  Hull,  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon  the  Forest  of  Glenroore, 
the  whole  of  which  he  cut  down  in  the  space  of  twentv-two  years,  and  built, 
during  that  time,  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver  Spev,  where  never  vessel  was 
built  before,  forty-  seven  sail  of  ships  of  upwards  ot  19,000  tons  burthen.  The 
largest  of  them  of  1050  tons,  and  three  others,  little  inferior  in  size,  are  now 
in  the  service  of  His  Majesty  and  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 
This  undertakin^  was  completed  at  the  expense  (of  labour  only)  of  above 
70,000/.  To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon  this  plank  is  offered,  as  a  speci- 
men  of  the  growth  of  one  of  the  trees  in  the  above  forest,  by  His  Grace's 
most  obedient  Servant, 
HuU,  September  26,  1836.  Williau  Osbournb." 

■ 

The  Scotch  pine  which  is  supposed  now  to  contain  the  most  timber  of  any 
tree  of  the  spedes  about  Gordon  Castle  is  one  of  which  the  skeleton  portrait, 
jfig,  2049.,  was  kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  It  is  about 
100  tL  high,  and  contains  260  cubic  feet  of  timber,  exclusive  of  the  brancheSiL 
8ome  of  the  finest  single  specimens  of  Scotch  pine  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  are  at  Whitton  and  Pain's  Hill,  where  some  of  them  are  between 
80  ft.  and  90  fl.  high,  and,  standing  singiy,  are  very  picturesque  in  their  general 
forms.  A  portnut  of  one  of  the  handsomest  ot  those  at  Pain*s  Hill,  by 
by  H.  Le  Jeune,  £sq.,  is  eiven  in  our  last  Volume.  There  are  also  a  few  very 
fine  specimens  at  Muswell  Hill,  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
which,  by  W.  A.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  is  given  in  our  last  Volume.  There  are 
others  at  Studley,  in  Yorkshire,  of  one  of  which,  82  ft.  high,  iig,  2050.,  to  a 
scale  oi  24  f^.  to  1  in.,  is  a  portrait  by  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq. ;  and  uiere  is  a  very 
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noble  fpecimen  at  Dunmore,  which  is  eon-  ^049^ 

ridered  to  be  the  most  picturesaoe  tree  in 

the  Lowlands  of  8cotIand,  and  ot  wfaich  flg. 

S051.  u  a  portrait  after  Strutt,  to  a  scale 

of24fLto1in.   The heigfat of this  tree  was, 

m  1836,67  ft. ;  andthediameterofthetnink, 

at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  3  ft.  9  in. ;  and  it 

waa  eatimated  to  contafai  nearly  300  ft.  of 

timber.    Among  the  fineat  spedmens  in  tfae 

Higblanda  of  Scotland  zre  those  in  Strath- 

•pev,  of  a  sroup  of  whicfa  fig,  2052^  to  a 

icale  of  24ft.  to  l  in.,  is  a  portniit  by  W.  A. 

Nesfield,  Bsq.    The  taUest  of  these  trees  is 

75  ft.  faigfa. 

The  quality  of  the  timber  of  the  Scotcfa 
pine^  acoording  to  aome,  ia  altogether  depoi- 
dent  on  soil,  cnmate,  and  slowness  of  growth ; 
bot,  according  to  otbers,  it  depends  jointly  ! 
on  tbese  circum8tanoee>  and  on  tfae  kind  of  | 

Tariety  cultivated;  and  tfais  is  our  opinion.  1  . 

It  is 'acknowkdged,  tfaat  tfae  timber  of  tfae  [j^ftznu    _     1       „*A?.**-J 

Scotcfa  pine,  grown  on  rocky  surfaces,  or  ^ "       *»  *  " 

wfaere  tfae  soil  is  dry,  sandy,  or  faazelly,  is, 

in  general,  more  resinous,  and  redder  in  co- 

lour,  tfaan  that  of  sucfa  as  is  grown  on  soite 

of  a  clayey  nature,  boggy,  or  (Hi  cbalk :  but 

tbis  18  not  always  tfae  case;  for  an  instance 

is  given,  in  Lawson's  ilftfaua/,  of  **  a  planta- 

tion,  recently  cut  down,  which  stood  on  the 

iiortfa  side  of  tbe  Pertfa  and  Dundee  road, 

nearly  10  miles  firom  the  former,  the  seed  of 

whidQ  was,  70  or  80  years  since,  received 

from  the  Forest  of  Mar ;  and  the  timber,  al- 

thougfa  grown  on  a  poor,  damp,  tenacious 

clay,  besides  attaining  to  a  gr«it  size,  was 

found  equal  in  quality  to  that  for  wfaich  the  [ 

abovenaturalforestisesteemed."  (Ag.Man,  I 

p.  320.,  note.)     Scotcfa  **  pine  timber,"  8ir 

T.  D.  Lauder  obsenres»   '^is  best  in  tfae 

colder  situations.    In  the  warmer  regtons, 

it  contains  a  great  deal  of  white,  or  si^, 

wood.    At  what  time  the  sap  wood  is  transformed  into  durable,  or  red, 

wood,  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  vegetable  physiologists ;  and,  though 

most  writers  believe  that  the  ligneous  matter  is  deposited  in  the  second 

year,  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  tfae  fact.    More  tfaan  a  dozen  layers  of  sap 

wood  may  be  counted  on  some  trees ;  and,  what  is  a  very  interesting  ob- 

servation,  where  trees  have  been  inuch  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  the  whole 

southem  half  of  tbe  tree  is  sometimes  found  to  be  little  better  than  sap  wood, 

wfailst  the  northem  half  may  contain  only  a  layer  or  two  of  k  at  the  cir- 

cumference.'*    (Lavd.  GHp.,  i.  p.  174.) 

The  durability  of  the  rea  timber  of  the  Scotch  pine  was  supposed,  by  the  cele- 
brated  engineer,  Brindley,  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  oak ;  and  Dr.  Smith,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Production  of  Timber,  in  the  T^rantaetimu  ofthe  Highland  Soeiety 
of  ScotlandyVol,  i.  p.  165.,  says  tfaat  fae  faas  seen  some  Scotcfa  pinegrown  in  the 
iHortfa  Highlands,  whidi,  when  taken  down  after  it  faad  been  300  years  in  tfae 
roof  of  an  old  castle,  was  as  firesh  and  full  of  resin  as  newly  imported  timber 
from  Memel ;  and  Uiat  part  of  it  was  actually  wrought  up  into  new  fumiture. 

Oeography*  P,  sylv^tris  and  its  varieties  are  indicenous  througfaout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  from  the  Mediterranean  on  uie  soutfa,  to  70^  N.  lat. 
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in  Norway  on  the  north  j  and 
frooi  8pain  snd  Britaiii  on  tbe 
«cRt,  to  the  coafines  of  Siberia 
and  Kamtachatka  on  the  eaat. 
It  extendi  ioto  the  north,  eut, 
■nd  wcat  of  Aaia;  and,  accord- 
iiigtOBome,ttiBrouDdU  Nootka 
Souud,  in  North  Auerica.  In 
the  louth  of  Europe,  it  grows 
U  the  elevBtion  ol  1000  ft.  to 
1500  ft.;  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  st  14«0ft.;  and  io 
Norwa]'  and  Lapland,  at  700  fl. 
Id  the  extreme  elerationB,  as  in 
tfae  extreme  limitB  of  ita  northsni 
nnge,  it  aMumes  the  cbaracter 
of  8  stunted  tree,  or  buah. 
Hirbel  indicates  the  range  of  the 
Scotch  pine  to  be,  "  CaucMuB, 
Peloponnesus,  CaJabria,  Valen* 
da,  Pyreneea,  Ijaptand  to  70° 
K.lat.,  Bocharia;  Westem  SU 
beria,  on  the  Oby,  undi 


taini,ine8°or63°;SaintBchstka, 
between  55°  and  97° ;  Dahuria, 
Japan."    The  elevation  to  which 
tt  atlainB  on  tfae  roountains,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Hauie  tuthor,  is, 
in   Lapland,  UDder  70°,  to  125 
toises  (of  about  6  ft  6  in.  each) ; 
OD  the  Carpathlans,  to  500 ;  or.   _ 
870;   on   the  Fjrrenees,  from  600 
toiws(or3850a.)    Von  Buch 
perpetual  Bnow  in  Nor- 
waytobe  2771ft;and 
that  the  mean  tempcr- 
■ture  where  it  ceases 
is   31°   of   Fahrmheit. 
Wahlenbetg  inakeB  the 
iDcan  temperature  of  tbe 
earth  1°  8'  Cel.  (ab  ou 
35°    Fahrenheit),   "nd 
tbe    eleration   127611., 

dish    Lapland."   {Wal- 


the  Alps  oT  SwitzeriBnd  and  Dauphin^  to 

"  *-   1250;  and  on  the  Csucasua,  to  900 

ifli^uu  and 


jm'*    OtUUofM,    &C., 


869.)  The  Scotch  pine 
ia  most  abundant  in  the 
Dortfa  of  Europe,  be- 
tween  latitude  52°  and 
65°.  There  are  im- 
menae  furestB  of  it,  on 
ere»  ground,  in  PoJand 
and  Russiii,  and  on  faills 
and  mountainB  tn  8we- 
den,  Norway,  GeriDany, 
Ihe  Alpa,  the  Pyrenees, 
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Bnd  tbe  Voi^.  In  Spaia  it  is  found,  buE  not  in  great  abundsnce ;  exeept 
in  the  rorn)  of  the  P,  unciniitB  of  Cuptun  S.  E.  Cook,  which  we  betieve  to 
be  onl;  a  mountaiD  variety  of  thia  tree.  In  Britain,  P.  Bjlv^stris  is  indi- 
genouB  to  the  mounttwnous  dUtricts  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  appeiirs  not  to  be  so 
to  England,  tbough  this  may  prohably  have  been  the  caae  at  sonie  (tistant 
period;  ae  Mr.  Winch  states  that  the  roots  and  trunks  of  very  laige  pinea 
are  seen  protniding  from  theblackpcat  mo8E,ataueleTatioaofnearly3a00ft. 
in  Yorkahire  and  Lancaabire;  cones  are  also  frequenlly  dugup  out  of  the  peat 
bogs,  particularly  in  the  iatter  eounty.  (See  p.  21.)  In  Scolland,  it  erows 
at  the  height  of  2700ft,  on  tbe  Grampian  Mountains;  at  the  heignt  of 
2300  i^.  on  Ben-na-Buird,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and  aa  high,  or  higher,  on  the 
mountuns  near  Locb-na-Garr.  {WaliM.) 

lu  all  these  various  situations,  the  Scotch  pine  is  always  found  on  soils  drj, 
sandy,  gravelh',  granitic,  or  argillaceous,  but  least  IrequentlT  on  such  as  are 
calcareouB.  Tbe  largest  treea  and  finest  timber  in  tbe  Highlanda  of  Scotland 
are  found  on  light  hazelly  loam ;  on  a  cold,  but  dry,  subsoil,  generally  graoitie 
rock.  The  roots  of  the  tree,  in  indigenous  foresCa,  run  along  che  surfo»,  and 
even  rise  above  it;  and  the  tree  seems  to  derive  a  great  part  of  its  nourish- 
inent  from  the  black  vc^table  niould  formed  by  the  decay  of  its  own  leaves. 
The  wind  frequently  carries  the  seeds  of  this  tree  to  marsby  surfacea  and 
peat  bo^ ;  but  there,  as  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  it  is  always 
Bluoted  in  growth,  and  soon  sickens  and  dtes.  In  the  higher  pnrts  of  Aber- 
deenshirc,  lo  the  vicinily  of  the  Dee  and  the  Spey,  where  the  surface  is  the 
most  elevated  of  any  land  in  Scotland,  i[  ia  only  in  the  valleya,  on  the  borders 
of  tbeie  rivers,  and  in  the  smalter  vales  on  the  banks  of  tributary  torrents, 
consisting  of  alluviol  aoil,  in  the  gentie  slopea  at  the  bottoms  of  the  hills,  or 
in  the  elevated  recessea  of  the  motinCainB,  tbaC  che  naCive  pine  tbrives,  and 
bccomes  valuable  timber.  (Granl  af  Monymiuk  in  Ponte^i  Forat  Prvncr, 
ed.  3.,  p.60,)    ThenoitoftheForest  ofBraemar  la  a  light  grftvel,  fonneil  of 
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the  debriii  of  jfranidc  rock ;  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  siiriBce,  in  which 
rocks  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  gneisfl  rise  in  the  most  predpitous  manner; 
«nd  some  other  parts  entirely  coveredwith  peat  bog  ;  but,  on  the  rocks,  the 
trees,  where  they  occur,  have  dwindled  to  mere  bushes;  and  great  part  both 
of  the  rocky  surface  and  of  the  bo^  is  entirely  destitute  of  vepetation.  A  Re- 
port  on  the  native  Pine  Forests  ot  Scotland,  by  Mr.  John  Gngor,  nurseryman 
and  seedsman  of  Forres,  and  for  which  he  received  the  Highland  -6ociety's 
silver  medal,  will  be  found  in  the  TVanMactions  of  that  body,  vol.  xii.  p.  122. 
The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  this  Report :  — 

Ahemeihy  Pme  Forest,  the  property  of  tne  Earl  of  Seafield,  stands  on  the 
southem  extremity  of  Morayshire,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Spev,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  forests  in  Scotland.  The  surface  is  partly  ntily  and  partly 
level.  The  soil  is  principall  v  composed  of  thin  sandy  peat,  with  a  subsoil  of 
faard,  hazelly-ooloured  grevel ;  anu,  in  some  parts,  it  is  a  black  mould  mixed 
with  sand,  and  very  stony.  The  timber  produced  is  very  resinous.  Great 
part  of  it  was  bumt  down  by  accident  in  1746 ;  but  a  new  crop  of  trees  has 
risen  from  the  ashes,  and  the  forest  now  produces  excellent  timber.  Mr.  Grigor 
saw  tninks  barked,  and  prepared  for  fioating,  10  ft.  7  in.  in  length,  6  ft.  in  girt 
at  the  root  end,  and  5n.2in.  at  the  other  end.  The  number  of  annual 
layers  indicated  73  years  of  age.  The  finest  specimens  are  understood  to  be 
at  Reynioit,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  Mr.  Grigor  found  fix>m  lOft.  to  up- 
wards  of  13  ft.  in  circumference,  at  1  ft.  firom  the  ground  ;  and  at  8  ft.  from 
the  ground  firom  9ft.  to  18  ft.;  tapering  with  a  clean  trunk  to  the  height  of 
fi^om  20  ft.  to  35  ft.,  and  shooting  up  to  the  entire  height  of  fi-om  40  ft.  to  65  ft. 
These  very  old  trees  stand  on  iow  and  level  ground,  on  the  side  of  the  Nethy  ; 
but  perhaps  the  finest  tree  in  this  forest  stands  on  a  steep  hill  side  adjoining, 
thougli  not  highly  situated,  which  measures  in  circumference,  at  the  height  of 
I  ft.  fit)m  the  sunace,  13  ftL  3  in.,  and  at  8  ft.  high,  12  ft.  It  tapers  to  32  ft.  of 
trank,  its  whole  height  being  about  50  ft.,  with  a  top  branching  like  an  oak ; 
€o  which  all  the  large  trees,  in  point  of  form,  bear  a  strong  resemblance.  A 
few  yards  diatant  fi^om  this  tree,  one  of  similar  dimensionar  had  latelv  been 
felled,  the  stump  and  roots  remaining  to  indicate  its  size.  The  annual  rings 
of  this  root  indicate  the  ase  of  242  years,  and  that  of  the  top,  224.  The  top 
lay  at  the  distance  of  27  ft.  from  the  root,  and  Mr.  Grigor  imagines  that  the 
tree  had  grown  about  that  length  in  18  years ;  that  being  the  number  of 
years  intervening  between  the  ages  of  the  root  and  top.  Several  others  had 
been  fdled  of  nearly  the  same  size,  which  had  alinost  attained  the  age  of  200 
years.  Mr.  Grigor  observed,  fi^om  the  size  of  the  interior  layers,  that  the  trees 
had  rapidly  advanced  in  erowth  between  the  ages  of  8  and  70,  the  growth 
having  afterwards  diminisned ;  and,  eventuall^,  the  outside  lavers,  although 
distinct  enough  to  be  numbered,  are  very  mmute,  and  the  whole  timber  is 
eoually  strong,  hard,  and  red,  to  within  less  than  an  inch  of  the  bark.  Many 
or  th^  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  great  fiood  of  1829;  the  stumps  of 
which  stili  remain,  and  show  that  the  roots  had  derived  all  their  nourishment 
fix>m  the  surface  soU,  none  of  them  being  more  than  1  ft.  firom  the  suHace, 
where  the  subaoil  ia  hard  and  gravdly.  They  are  disceraible  above  ground ; 
and  each  forms  a  rib,  to  the  helght  of  severaf  feet,  on  the  side  of  the  trunk. 
The  soil  on  whidi  these  larse  trees  have  been  produced  is  sandy  moss,  to  the 
depth  of  fi^om  4in.  to  8  in.,lying  for  the  most  part  on  a  brown  gravel  of  se- 
Teral  yards  in  depth ;  and  m  some  parts  the  subsoil  is  more  fertile,  and  of  a 
blackish  colour,  with  a  mixture  of  large  stones.  These  soils  produce  only 
the  following  smdl  varietv  of  plants :  —  Callikna  vulg^ris,  Facclnium  Fitis 
idse^^  r.  MyrtiUus,  J/ypochae^ris  radicata,  ^l^hnum  bore^le,  and  a  species  of 
Scirpva.  {Hjgh,  Soc,  Xraru.,  xii.  p.  124.) 

JjtUhel  Pme  ForegU^  also  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  stand  north 
of  the  8pey,  to  the  west  of  Abenietny.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the 
beat  trees  grow  in  the  lowest  grounds,  and  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  bases 
of  the  mountains.  The  soU  is  a  thin  peat,  on  a  rich  subsoil  of  thin  brown 
naouklr    Mr.  Grigor  examined  several  trees,  varying  from  1 12  to  126  yearsof 
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age,  and  giitiiig  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.  at  1  ft.  iroin  the  ground»  consistiDg  of 
excellent  timber,  with  the  sap  wood  yaryiitf  from  l  in.  to  9}in.  in  thicknesf. 
The  river  Dulnain  omaments  these  glens,  noats  the  dmbery  and  impek  aaw 
machinery. 

Roihiemurchus  Fore$i  i«  the  property  of  Sir  Jobn  Peter  Orant.  The  0ur- 
iace  is  irregular,  the  hollows  for  the  most  part  marshy,  and  the  soil  and  aub> 
aoil  of  the  devated  portiona  dry  and  sandy .  The  old  trees  are  chiefly  cut  down, 
but  many  patches  sciil  remain.  The  pines  are  not  so  remarkabie  for  thor  girt, 
as  for  their  eztraordinarily  tall  and  smooth  trunlis.  Mr.  Grigor  found  troes  mea- 
•uring,  at  6  ft.  high,  4  ft.  6  in.  in  circiunference,  with  atrunk  continuing  neariy 
of  the  same  girt  to  the  height  of  about  35  ft.  The  average  heigfat  of  the 
trees  he  found  about  70  ft.,  and  their  age  from  120  to  125  years.  The  trees 
atand  so  closely,  that  the  surfiuze  of  the  ground,  within  the  masaos,  b  abnoat 
destitute  of  herbage;  and  the  lai^geet  trees  are  uniformiy  found  on  the  out- 
skirts.  The  progresa  of  young  treea  in  this  forest  appears  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
9  ft.  6  in.  in  15  years. 

Glenmore  ForeHy  the  property  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmoad,  is 
situated  in  a  ^len  surroundiag  a  lake.  The  aurfiice  soil  is  a  thin  saody  peafc; 
and  the  auhsoil  a  rich  brown  day,  which  feels  quite  soft  to  the  toucfa.  The 
trees  grow  slowly  till  they  are  at  the  age  of  12  yeara,  which  Mr.  Oriipor  con- 
jectures  to  be  owing  to  their  roots  not  penetratmg  earlier  into  the  rich  sub- 
aoil.  The  average  rate  of  growth  of  young  trees,  in  10  yeara,  is  5  ft.  6  in. 
There  are  few  old  trees  remaining  ;  the  greater  part  having  be«i  felled  and 
carried  away  by  Mr.  Osboume  (see  p.  2161.),  who  comple^  hia  contract  in 
1804.  Some  scattered  trees  are  yet  standing  at  great  «tistances,  wbicb  are 
very  pictureaque  in  appearance,  with  trunka  measuring  (rom  9  ft.  to  10  ft.  in 
drcumference  i  but  knotty,  with  bushy  headSf  and  ef  no  value  aa  timber, 
having  evidently  been  left  on  that  account. 

Plantationt  at  Castle  Grani,  In  addition  to  the  naitural  foreats,  Mr,  Gri^r 
notices  the  plantations  on  the  estate  of  Castle  Grant,  where  the  Scotch  pme 
haa  made  extraordinary  progreas ;  tree8,apparently  still  young,  haviog  trunks 
9  ft.  6  in.  in  drcumference,  fmd  beinff  from  60  ft,  to  70  fL  high.  These  trees 
stand  on  a  surface  of  rich  black  ear£,  on  a  subsoil  of  graveUy  sand ;  but»  un- 
fortunatdy,  Mr.  Grigor  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  tlidr  ag^  ao 
as  to  calculate  their  jate  of  ffrowth. 

"  The  SoU  m  the  JHf^hUind  Forests,**  Mr.  Grigor  observes, ''  is  found  of  very 
difierent  qualities,  which,  in  some  measure,  reguJates  the  ouality  of  the  timber. 
The  richeat  ground  produces  the  largest  trees,  consequently,  the  timber  is  not 
so  fine  in  the  grain  as  that  grown  on  aand  or  poor  gravei;  but  the  quick- 
grown  treea  appear  as  full  of  resin,  as  healthy,  atand  to  as  great  an  aM,  and 
are  as  red  when  cut  up,  as  those  which  grow  on  poor  aoil,  &  general,  uie  aofl 
of  the  native  Highland  forests  ia  superior  to  th^  on  which  firs  are  commonly 
planted  throughout  the  low  countrv.  Ndther  poor  soU  nor  bad  dimate  can 
account  for  tbe  auperiority  of  the  Highland  pine,  as  the  forests  are  generallv 
dtuated  in  glens,  or  in  the  most  shdtered  slopes  of  the  faills.  Natitfal  birch 
and  alder  are  frequently  met  with  in  Uiese  forests,  but  none  are  kii)ge  or 
valuable ;  the  latter  not  being  confined,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  lowest 
grounds,  but  frequendv  found  at  oonsiderabie  hdghts  on  the  hiUs.  It  is 
very  rare  to  see  any  other  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  these  foreaCa ;  but  I  ob- 
aerved  an  ash  standing  alone,  atid  much  exposed,  on  tbe  western  extremity  of 
the  parish  of  Inverallen,  and  on  the  nortb  of  the  Spey,  oppoaite  Abemethy. 
Perhaps  another  hardwood  tree  is  not  to  be  found  within  a  mile  of  this  one. 
.  At  1  ft.  from  the  sur&^e,  it  measures  20  ft.  9in,  in  circumferencei  at  the 
height  of  8  ft.,  it  measures  14  ft.  10  in.;  at  the  height  of  13  ft.,  it  ts  divided 
into  five  limbs ;  and  its  wbole  height  is  about  60  ft.,  several  of  its  large  brancbes 
having  been  blown  down.  The  trunk  is  hoUow  in  the  centre,  but  its  ieaves 
have  a  healthy  appearance.  The  surface  of  the  groukid  where  it  stands  is 
rendered  fertile  trom  its  decaved  foliage,  and  by  toe  tree  ofibrding  a  shelter 
for  ^heep,  which  pasture  on  the  surrounding  heath.    The  subeoii  is  of  a  sandy 
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clay,  inferior  to  tho  geoerality  of  tbe  eubsoil  in  Duthel  and  Qleninore.  The 
quaiity  of  soil  in  the  Highlands  ieems,  in  no  d^ee,  to  alter  the  extemal 
appearance  and  figure  of  the  pines.  Under  every  circumatancey  they  assume 
a  rough  and  shaggy  forni.  In  general,  they  are  older  than  most  piantations 
/hroi^out  ScoUand,  and  are  of  greater  size»  even  in  proportion  to  their  i^. 
Notwithstanding  thisy  it  is  very  uncommon  to  see  a  single  tree  in  a  decayug 
state.  We  observed  several  trunks  that  had  a  few  feet  of  timber  scooped  out 
from  the  side  of  each,  to  be  used  as  candtet  by  the  cotters,  yet  the  trees  con- 
tinue  quite  green  and  healthy,  with  the  hoUows  overtiung  with  turpentine 
icicles  sevend  inches  in  lengtn.  The  pines  grown  in  these  districts  appear  to 
be  of  one  species,  and  differ  from  the  great  bulk  of  those  produced  in  the  low 
counties  or  Scotland  in  the  following  respects  :  —  The  Highland  Pine  is  of  a 
more  robust  and  shaggy  appearance.  In  early  life  it  grows,  althoug^  crowded 
together,  to  a  greater  girt ;  it  is  found  to  attain  a  greater  si2e  on  very  wet 
ground  ]  its  wood  is  redder  and  harder,  consequenUy  more  durable,  and  ia 
found  to  be  more  inflammable.  It  produces  very  few  fertileflowers  or  cones, 
and  wfaat  it  does  produce  are  uniformly  found  to  be  rounder,  smaller,  and 
whiter;  and  it  outlives  many  generations  of  the  common  cultivated  fir,  and 
ultimately  attains  a  larger  sise,  It  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  diflerences 
in  plants  neceasary  to  constitute  a  distmct  apecies,  but,  if  the  superiority  of 
the  Highland  pine  to  the  common  tree  of  the  low  countries  ahould  not  be 
attributed  to  a  diflference  in  kind,  the  great  proportion  of  the  trees  in  Scot^ 
land,  by  repeated  cultivation,  muHt  bave  lamentably  degenerated ;  aince  it  ia 
knovm,  that  thousands  of  the  comraon  fir  have  amved  at  maturity,  and  thou- 
aands  have  died  of  old  age,  without  ever  produeing  timber  in  any  respect 
comparable  to  that  of  the  districta  now  attempted  to  be  described ;  and  they 
who  aun  not  to  propagate  theae  magnificent  objecte  of  nature,  overlook  that 
analogy  which  is  every  where  observable  in  the  worka  of  creation."  (IM,) 

The  influence  of  these  vanous  climatea  and  aoils  on  the  Scotch  pine  is  so 
mat  as  aimost  to  chanee  its  character.  In  Sfiein,  and  in  the  aouth  or 
Prance^it  flowera  in  Marcn ;  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  about  the  end  of  April ; 
in  that  of  London,  about  May ;  and  in  the  Hi^landa  of  Seotland,  and  in 
Norway,  it  flowera  from  the  begmning  tiU  the  middle  of  June:  On  the  north 
aide  of  the  Hi^land  and  Norw€gian  mountaina,  wbere  it  ia  crowded  together, 
and  on  the  pUuna  of  the  north  of  Germany  and  Ruaaia,  where  the  treea  ahio 
atand  in  doae  wooda,  they  are  drawn  up  to  a  great  height,  and  produce  clean 
atraight  timber.  On  elevated  irregular  aurfiicea,  and  in  very  poor  aoii,  the 
treea,  when  crowded,  are  often  atunted ;  and,  when  scattered,  become  tortuoua 
buahea.  or  low  bianchy  treea.  The  leaves  and  conea  vary,  in  theae  situations, 
as  mucn  aa  the  entire  tree;  aad  the  quality  of  the  timber  aa  much  aa  the  ez- 
terior  appearance. 

Hiitonf,  The  PXnm  aylv^tria  waa  doubtleaa  known  to  the  Greeka  and 
Romana.  (See  p.  19.)  Fiiny,  aa  we  have  aeen  (p«  2112.),  expreaaly  mentiona 
the  wild  pme,  which  waa  called  pityida,  from  the  name  oi  the  nymph  Pitya 
(aee  p.  2J21.);  and  that  the  fruit  of  it  waa  considered  an  exoellent  remedy  for 
a  oough.  (lib.  xv.  c.  10.)  The  firat  modern  record  of  the  tree  ia  by  Matthiolua, 
who  calla  it  Pinua  aylv^tris  montcUia;  and  the  firat  of  theae  epitheta,  aylvda- 
tria,  waa  adopted  as  a  apecific  name  by  Linn^ua.  Miller,  in  the  eariier  edi- 
tiona  of  hia  Dictionary,  made  four  apeaea,  P.  ay  Iv^tria,  F,  rubra,  P.tat&rica, 
and  P.  montana;  but  theee  are  now  (aa  we  have  seen,  p.  2150.)  conaidered 
bv  moat  botaniata  aa  only  varietiea ;  viz,  P.  a.  vulg^ria,  P.  a.  horizontMis  or 
P,  8.  ri^nsia,  P,  (a.)  pumllio,  and  P,  (s.)  p.  Mt/gkm,  The  diflerent  qualitiea 
of  the  timber  of  this  tree,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  waa  first 
grown»  aeem  to  have  been  aacertained  in  Bngland  in  the  time  of  Evelyn ;  but  it 
waa  not  tiU  long  after  hia  time  that  it  waa  generallyknown  that  the  red  wood 
and  yellow  deals  and  planks  of  the  Baltic,  so  generally  esteemed  througfaout 
Europe,  were  produced  by  the  Scotch  pine.  This  point  aaema  to  have  been 
determined  by  Pallaa  and  Cox,  and  made  j^nerally  known  by  the  latter  in  hia 
TVaiDeli,  whicn  were  published  in  1784,    The  tree  only  began  to  be  planted 
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in  Britain  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  and  about  the  middle  of  that 
feltowing,  8ome  planted  trees,  more  espedaily  in  Scotland,  having  been  cut 
down,  and  employed  as  timber,  were  found  to  be  of  inferior  quaiit^  to  imported 
timber,  or  to  that  grown  in  natural  forests.  Dr.  Walker,  wnting  near  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  observes  that  the  Scotch  pine  had  been  planted  every 
where  in  abundance,  but  had  not  yet  had  time  for  its  timber  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection.  The  timber  of  this  tree,  he  adds,  is  depreciated,  because  it  is  white, 
aoiiy  and  perishable ;  though  he  ai^es  that  this  is  merely  from  want  of  age 
in  the  tree.  In  the  course  of  years,  he  says,  this  white  wood  will  become 
red ;  and  the  planted  fir  will  become  more  and  more  valuable  in  quality^  and 
be  held  in  greater  estimation.    The  prejudice  against  the  wood  of  the  Scotch 

Sine  seems  to  haye  been  at  its  greatest  height  between  1790  and  1810;  for 
ffarshal,  writing  in  1796,  says,  the  Scotch  pine  "  should  be  invariably  ex- 
cluded  from  every  soil  and  situation  in  which  any  other  timber  tree  can  be 
roade  to  flourish.  The  north  aspect  of  bleak  and  barren  heights  is  the  only 
situation  in  which  it  ought  to  be  tolerated ;  and  even  there  the  larch  is  seen 
to  outbrai^e  it.  In  better  soils,  and  milder  situations^  the  wood  of  the  Scotch 
fir  is  worth  little ;  and  its  growth  is  so  licentious,  as  to  overrun  every  thing 
which  grows  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  this  renders  it  wholly  un- 
fit  to  be  associated  with  other  timber  trees ;  we  therefore  now  discard  it 
entirely  from  all  usefiil  plantations."  {Plant,  and  Rur,  Om^  i.  p.  146.)  Soon 
afterwards  (in  1798),  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  a  planter  and  manager  of  timber  of 
great  experience,  and  hish  and  deserved  repute,  who  had  then  had  the  care 
of  the  fiiuu*quess  of  Bath  s  plantations,  near  Warminster,  for  35  years,  and  who 
had  planted  upwards  of  25,000  trees  a  year  on  poor  heathy  land,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Wiltshire  Downs,  published  a  paper  in  the  TrantacHons  of  ihe  Society  of 
Artif  vol.  xvi.,  in  which  he  refutes  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  Enp- 
lish-grown  Scotch  pine  was  of  no  use  as  timber,  by  facts  that  had  come  withm 
his  ovm  knowledge.  **  I  can  assert  fi*om  experience,"  he  says,  **  that,  for  strength 
and  durability,  English-grown  fir  is  equal  to  any  foreign  deal  whatever.  I  allow 
that  the  Scotch  fir  (although  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  real  yellow  deal)  is  sel* 
dom  of  so  fine  a  ^jndn  as  the  foreign  yellow  deal ;  but  this  is  certainly  occa- 
sioned  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  its  having  too  much  room  to  throw 
out  large  side  branches.  Lord  Bath's  Scotch  firs,  which  are  known  to  have 
been  planted  in  1696,  are  from  2  fc.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter ;  whereas  the  best 
Christiania  deal,  although  evidently  100  years  old,  is  scldom  above  1  ft.  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  its  knots,  which  denote  the  size  of  its  side  branches,  are  small 
and  inconsiderable,  therefore  evidently  appearinff  to  havegrown  slow  and  close 
together.  We  have  a  cart-house  on  Lord  Bath^s  estate,  which  was  built 
above  80  years  ago,  out  of  small  firs,  which  is  now  perfectly  sound  and  up- 
right ;  and,  for  the  last  20  years,  all  the  carpenters  oi  the  country  have  used 
small  firs  for  rafters,  &c.,  with  success ;  and  no  timber  is  more  ready  of  sale.*' 
(p.  125.)  In  Lambert's  Pinusy  ed.  2.,  voL  ii.  p.  177.,  is  published  a  letter  to 
nearly  tbe  same  efiect,  firom  the  same  writer  ;  and  tlie  same  facts  have  been 
lately  ( 1837)  confirmed  to  us  by  Mr.  Davies^s  son  and  successor,  the  present 
Thomas  Davies,  Es^.,  of  Portway  House,  near  Warminster.  Pontey,  in  his 
Forett  Prunery  published  in  1805,  also  defends  the  Scotch  pine  against  the 
**  almost  universally  prevaleut "  prejudices  agmnst  it.  ^  At  first  sight,"  he 
says,  **  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  such  pr^udices  roust  be  weli  founded ; 
though,  in  fact,  they  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  prejudice  that 
prevuled,  less  than  a  century  ago,  against  foreign  fir  timber ;  namely,  a  pre- 
judice,  the  effect  of  inexperience.  At  that  time,  no  workman  could  be  found 
credulous  enough  to  suppose  that  a  roof  madeof  it  would  answer  the  purpose 
as  well  as  one  made  of  oak ;  and  yet  now  the  tide  of  opinion  is  completely 
turned.  An  article  which,  apparently,  has  but  little  of  either  strength  or 
durability  is  found,  by  experience,  to  possess  a  very  extraordinary  desree  of 
both."  (Forett  Pruner,  p.  52.)  Mr.  Pontey  traces  the  prqudice  to  &e  use 
of  young  trees  as  timber ;  the  absifrdity  of  which,  he  says,  where  strength  and 
durability  are  required,  every  one  will  admit. 
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The  historj  of  die  indigenotis  pine  forests  in  Scotland  is  thus  given  by  Sir 
T.  D.  Laader.  Comniencing  with  tbe  Westem  Highlands,  he  notices  the 
remains  of  the  Rannoch  Foreet,  on  the  confines  of  the  great  counties  of  Perth, 
Invemess,  and  ArgvU,  which»  he  says,  has  been  **  unmercifully  slaughtered/* 
in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  Baltic  timber  during  the  late  wars.  *'  The 
roots  that  exist,  and  tbe  occasionai  single  trees  and  groups  which  may  still  be 
seen  here  and  there,  in  situations  not  easily  accessible,  show  that  this  forest 
atretched  far  and  wide  across  the  country,  meeting  witb  those  which  now  re* 
raain  on  the  Dee,  the  Spey,  the  Findhora,  the  Ness,and  the  Beauley ;  as  well 
as  those  connected  with  tne  Glen-mor-naralbin,  or  Great  Caledonian  Glen, 
and  with  the  Glengarry,  Lochiel,  Glen  Nevis,  and  more  western  sylvan  dis- 
tricts.  Of  these  remnants,  none  were  more  extensive,  or  more  esteeuied  for 
their  timber,  than  the  forests  of  the  Spey  and  the  Dee.  The  Aberaethy  fo- 
rests  still  continue  to  furaish  a  great  quantity  of  very  fine  timber.  In  1 730, 
a  branch  of  the  York  Building  Company  purchased  7000/.  worth  of  timber ; 
and,  by  their  iniproved  mode  of  workmg  it  up,  by  saw-mills,  &c.,  and  their 
new  methods  of  transportinff  it  on  floats  to  the  sea,  they  introduced  the  rapid 
manu&cture  and  removal  of  it  which  afterwards  took  place  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  sylvan  districts.  About  the  year  1786,  the  Duke  of  Gordon  sold 
his  Glenmore  Forest  to  an  English  company  for  10,000/.  [It  will  be  perceived, 
that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  this  account  and  that  of  Mr.  Grigor, 
p.  2161.,  which,  however,  is  of  no  great  consequence.]  This  was  supposed 
to  be  the  finest  fir  wood  in  Scotland.  Numerous  trading  vessels,  some  of 
them  of  above  500  tons  burthen,  were  built  fi^om  the  timber  of  this  forest ;  and 
one  firigate,  which  was  called  the  Glenmore.  Many  of  the  trees  felled  mea- 
sured  18  ft.  and  80  ft.  in  eirt ;  and  there  is  still  preserved  at  Gordon  Castle 
a  plank  nearly  6  ft.  in  breadth,  which  was  presented  to  the  duke  by  the  com* 
pany.  But  the  Rothiemurchus  Forest  was  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  that 
part  of  the  country  :  it  contained  above  16  square  miles.  Alasi  we  must 
now,  indeed,  say  that  it  was ;  for  the  high  price  of  timber  hastened  its  de- 
atruction.    It  went  on  for  many  years,  however,  to  make  large  returas  to  the 

froprietor,  the  profits  being  sometimes  above  20,000/.  in  one  year.  The 
'oreats  of  Gienmore  and  Kothiemurchus,  though  belonging  to  diflerent  es- 
tates,  were  so  united  as  to  form,  in  reality,  one  continuous  forest ;  and  they 
are  now  equaily  denuded  of  all  their  finest  timber.  The  Braemar  and  In- 
▼ercauld  Forests,  ou  the  Dee,  are  as  yet  most  entire.  They  are  very  exten- 
sive,  and  some  very  magnificent  pines  are  to  be  found  among  them ;  but  the 
destructive  axe  has  been  let  loose  on  that  of  Mar ;  and  we  fear  that  nothing 
but  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  timber  will  save  it  from  the  ruin  which  has 
befidlen  those  we  have  raentioned.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  the  Rothie- 
RMirchua  Forest,  and  in  all  the  others,  how  the  work  of  renovation  goes  on. 
The  young  seedlings  come  up  as  thick  as  they  do  in  the  nurseryman's  seed- 
beds ;  and  in  the  same  relative  degree  of  thickness  do  they  continue  to  grow, 
till  they  are  old  enough  to  be  cut  down.  The  competition  which  takes  place 
between  the  adjacent  individual  plants,  creates  a  nvalry  that  increases  their 
upwardgrowth;  whilst  the  exclusion  of  the  air  prevents  the  formation  of 
lateral  brancbes,  or  destroys  them  soon  after  they  are  formed.  Thus,  Nature 
produces  by  far  the  most  valuable  timber;  for  it  is  tall,  straieht,  of  uniform 
diameter  throughout  its  whole  Iength,andfreefi*om  knots  :  aliwhichqualities 
combine  to  render  it  fit  for  spars,  which  fetch  double  or  triple  the  sum  per 
foot  that  the  other  trees  do.  The  large  and  spreading  trecs  are  on  the  out* 
akirts  of  the  masses,  and  straggle  here  and  there  in  groups  or  single  trees.'* 
(^LauderU  Gilp.,  vol.  i.  p.  177.)  These  last  are  the  trees  which  are  described 
by  tourists,  and  drawn  by  artists,  as  the  Highland  pine.  (See  fig.  8052. 
iiip.2164.) 

The  pine  forests  on  the  Continent,  and  espedally  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
have  suflfered  like  those  of  the  Higblands  of  Scotland,  and  fi-om  the  same 
causes ;  but,  on  tbe  Continent,  the  work  of  reproduction  goes  on  with  rapidity, 
while  this  b  the  case  in  only  a  few  of  the  Hignland  forests.  The  reason  is,  that 
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the  Scotch  foraitii  are  for  the  most  part  pastured  with  cattle  and  sheep,  which, 
as  weU  88  the  deer  that  are  found  wild  in  these  fbreats,  browae  upon  the  aeedlii^ 
trees,  and  prerent  them  from  attainine  the  siie  of  timber.  The  forests  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Russia  are  ako  pastured  by  cattle,  but  in  a  yeiy  alight  degree ;  the 
proportion  of  cattle  to  the  range  of  country  open  to  them  being  incomparablj 
smaller  than  in  the  Highlanda.  In  France  and  Oermany,  tfae  native  forests  are, 
for  the  mo8t  part,  carefully  endosed,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  woodmen, 
who  are  under  the  general  direction  of  scientific  men ;  and,  consequeotly,  for 
whateyer  trees  are  cut  down,  a  succession  of  young  ones,  either  suppiied  by 
nature  or  art,  are  protected. 

In  Norway,  according  to  James  White,  Esq.,  an  extensiye  proprietor  of  pine 
and  fir  forests  in  that  country,  the  only  tall  straisht  trees,  fit  for  exportation, 
as  timber,  either  of  P.  sylv^tris  or  ii'bies  excSsa,  are  found  in  sheltered 
situations  on  the  phuns,  and  on  the  sides  ^053 
of  the  mountains;  and  always  in  a  good 
soil,  that  wouid  bring  oak,  or  any  other 
kind  of  timber  tree,  to  perfection.  On 
the  sea  shore,  and  in  all  elevated  ezposed 
pkces  in  the  interior,  and  also  where  the 
trees  stand  singiy,  or  in  small  groups  on 

Elains,  they  are  stunted,  short,  or  witfa 
rancby  headB,  so  as  to  be  fit  only  for  fuel. 
In  an  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  White,of  5600 
acres,  there  are  250  acres  of  naked  rock 
and  bogs ;  of  the  remaining  5350  acres, 
one  tenth  part  consists  of  the  stunted 
trees  already  alhided  to,  or  of  trees  only 
half  grown.  There  remain  4118  acres 
of  thriving  wood,  all  situated  on  the  sides  of  hiils,  in  narrow  valleys,  or 
on  plains;  and  all  the  trees  are  flrowii^  close  toj^ether  and  sheltered,  on 
good  soil,  the  bads  of  whtch  is  the  debris  of  gramtic  rock.  On  each  acre 
of  this  good  soil  there  wre  firom  380  to  500  trees,  of  which  above  30  in  each 
acre  are  considered  fiili  grown,  and  fit  for  timber;  that  is,  fi*om  130  to  900 
years  of  age.  The  diameter  <^the  trunks  of  these  trees,  at  about  1  ft.  fi*om 
the  ground,  is  firom  16  in.  to  20  in. ;  and  at  fiY>m  52  ft.  to  63  ft.  in  heiefat,  fi^m 

4  in.  to  6  iu.  Thus  tbe  average  dimensions  o£  the  Scotch  pine  and  spruce 
fir  timber  produoed  by  such  an  estate  are  as  follows : — Length  of  the  log,  or 
tree,  57 ft.  6in.;  diameter,  at  the  lower  end,  18in. ;  and,  at  the  upper  end, 

5  in.  Each  log,  or  tree,  may  be  sawn  up  into  two  deals,  9  in.  wide,  and  3  in. 
thick,  fit  for  the  En|^h  market ;  and  two  other  deals  8^in.  wide,  and  ^in, 
thick,  fit  for  the  French  marl^  The  manner  in  which  tliese  deals  are  cut, 
ao  as  to  include  only  a  small  portion  of 
tlie  sap  wood,  is  shown  in  the  cross  sec- 
tion,  Jig.  2053.,  in  which  the  shaded  part, 
a,  represents  the  sap  wood;  bb,  the  two 
Engush  deals  ;  and  cc,  the  two  French 
deals.  Another  mode  of  cutting  these 
trees  into  planks  is  shown  in  Jlg,  2054., 
in  which  </  is  an  English  deal,  9  in.  by  3  in., 
and  ^tf  are  two  battens,  each  7in.  by 
2^  in.  When  the  timber  is  intended  for 
masts,  the  tree  is  simply  barked,  and  a 
portion  of  the  sap  wood  is  cut  off,  after 
which  it  is  sent  down  to  the  seaport, 
and  shipped.  (Reports,  &c,,  for  1821  and 
1835;  and  MSS.  communicated  hy  Mr.  White.) 

By  far  the  ^r^ter  jjuantity  of  pine  timber  employed  both  in  civil  and  naval 
construction  u  Bntam  is  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  coast  of 
Norway.  One  London  builder  alone  (the  Mr.  White  inentioned  above),  who 
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imports  his  own  timber,  is  the  owner  of  pine  and  fir  forests,  in  Norway,  of 
S0,000  acres  in  extent* 

Artificial  plantations  of  tbe  Scotch  pine  have  been  made  to  a  great  extent, 
not  only  in  Britfun,  but  in  France  and  Germany,  durinff  the  present  century. 
From  1780  or  1700,  to  1815,  many  thousands  of  seedlings  of  Scotch  pines 
were  aent  by  the  nurserymen  of  Aberdeen  and  Edhibnrgh  to  tbe  English 
onrBerymen  and  promrietors,  and  raore  perticularly  to  the  proprietors  o£ 
estBteB  in  Wales.  These  trees  were  planted,  not  always  with  a  view  of 
prodacing  timber,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  other  trees  which 
were  oonsidered  of  greater  valuej  such  as  the  oak,  &c.  Both  in  Scotland 
and  in  EDeland,  also,  phmtations  of  Scotch  pine  were  formed  solely  for  the 
purpoee  of  being  cut  down  as  a  crop  at  the  end  of  25  or  30  years ;  when 
the  produce  was  disposed  of  for  local  purposes,  and  the  ground  dfterwards 
either  planted  with  broad-leaved  trees,  subjected  to  the  plough,  or  laid  down 
in  pasture.  At  the  present  time,  the  Scotch  pine  is  stiil  in  general  use  as  a 
tree  for  sheltering  others,  especially  the  oak  (see  p.  1800.},  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  its  timber;  and,  for  the  latter  pui^ose,  the  red-wooded  or  Hi^land 
yariety  is  generally  planted,  at  least  in  Scotland. 

Poetictu  AiiutUmi,  The  pme  mentioned  by  the  Boman  poets  was  probably 
P,  Pinea;  but  tbat  of  AGIton  ts,  no  ddubt,  the  P,  sylvdstris :  -~  Speaking  of 
the  fellen  angels,  he  says,  — 

*«  FaitbAil  how  ^bey  atood, 
Tbelt  gHonr  wlthefd ;  a»  whva  tleaveii*»  flrt 
Hi^  fcethed  tbe  fareit  oekt,  ot  mountBln  pioei^ 
With  singed  top,  their  itately  growth,  though  bixe, 
Standi  on  the  titaated  hcath.*' 

Sir  Walter  Soott,  also,  mentions  the  Scotch  pine  in  tbe  foUowing  lines  :^ 

**  And  M^er  vet  the  plne  tree  hung 
HiB  •batter^d  trunk,  and  frequent  flung 
Whefe  ieeinM  the  cliflk  to  meet  on  hlgh 
Hif  boi«h«  athwait  the  nanoWd  aky.*^ 

Churchill,  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  Sootch  pine  in  various  soils 
and  situations,  says,  ^ 

-— < "  That  pine  of  mountain  race, 
Tbe  flr,  the  Scoteh  flr,  never  out  of  plaoe. 

Wordsworth  has  frequent  allusions  to  this  tree : — 

'*  Unheeded  night  hac  orercome  the  ralee : 
On  the  dark  earth  the  baflled  ▼Ition  faib : 
Tbe  hrteit  lingerer  of  the  fiMrest  train, 
The  kme  bbu!k  flr  forsakes  tbe  fkded  plain.*'  Vol.  I.  pu  67. 

"  And  there  I  sit  at  erening,  when  tho  tteep 
Of  flllirer.bow,  and  Oi«mere't  placid  lake, 
And  one  green  itland,  gleam  between  the  tftaat 
Of  the  dark  fin — a  ▼itTonary  tcene.'*  VoL  ii.  p.  879. 

<*  WhUe  o'er  my  bead, 

At  eirery  impulte  of  tbe  morlng  breeae,^ 

Tbe  flrgrove  muimun  with  a  toaHliejioUDd» 

Alone  f ttead  thit  path.**  Vol.  iL  pi  S80. 

Keats,  also,  appeara  to  allude  to  this  tree,  when  he  says : — 

I         **  Flr  treet  grow  around, 
Aye  dropiikig  thcir  haid  fttiit  upoa  the  gxoand.** 

Propertiet  and  Uses.  So  much  has  been  said  on  the  uses  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  generally,  in  our  introduction  to  the  ^bi^tinse  (p.  2123.),  that  we 
have  only  here  to  notice  such  uses  as  are  peculiar  to  the  species  before  us. 
It  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  timber  of  the  Scotch  pine  makes  the  best 
oaasts  for  ships;  and,  indeed,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  use  to  which  the  timber 
of  the  genus  l^nus  is  applicable,  that  that  of  the  Scotch  pine  will  not  fuliil. 
All  the  resinous  products  common  to  the  pifte  and  fir  tribe  ma^  be  obtained 
from  it,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  north  of  Europe;  but,  in  Britain,  the  tree 
ia  seldom  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  timber.  The  timber  of  this 
species,  when  grown  m  a  suitable  soil  and  situation,  is  fit  for  being  employed 
rn  construction,  when  from  80  to  100  years  of  age,  at  which  age  thetrunk  will 
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be  found  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  according  to  tbe  drcumstances  under 
which  it  bas  grown  ;  but  it  will  continue  erowing  for  a  rauch  longer  periot^ 
and  tbe  timber  will  increase  in  value  as  well  as  ia  bulk,  The  woo3  varies  in 
colour  from  a  yellowish  white  to  a  brownish  red,  tbe  latter  being  produced 
bv  the  presence  of  resin.  That  wood  which  grows  slowest,  and  in  the  coldest 
cliroate,  is  considered  the  best,  and  it  is  generally  of  the  darkest  colour, 
That  whtch  grows  with  the  greatest  rapidity  is  commonly  wbite,  softy  and 
spongy  in  texture,  and  without  resin,  A  slow-growing  tree  will  not  produce 
layers  more  tban  the  tenth  of  an  inch  tbickness,  while  one  of  rapid  growth  may 
have  the  layers  from  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  tbickness,  The  red,  or 
resinous,  wood  is  abuost  exclusively  of  very  slow  erowth  :  it  is  hard,  dry,  and 
does  not  adhere  to  the  saw ;  while  the  more  rapidly  grown  wood,  when  it  is 
resinous,  chokes  the  saw,  and  bas  a  clammy  unctuous  teel.  Mlien  rapid-grown 
wood  is  witbout  resin,  it  is  white  and  spongy ;  and  the  surface,  after  tbe  saw, 
has  a  woolly  appearance.  It  is  evident  that  such  wood  can  neither  be  strong 
nor  durable.  Englisb-grown  Scotch  pinCy  wben  cut  down  at  40  or  50  year^ 
growth,  bas  commonly  this  appearance;  but,  as  we  baveseen,  p.  2161.,  there 
are  many  exceptions.  Some  of  the  Russian  and  Baltic  pine  timber  is  often 
clammy,  tbe  saw  raising  up  and  pushing  before  it  wbat  tbe  carpenters  call 
strings ;  wbile  tbe  pine  tunber  of  Nomt^ay  and  Riga  is  generally  red  and 
firm. 

Masts  of  Scotch  pine  are  procured  from  different  ports  on  the  Baltic  (see 
p.  2113.),  and  also  from  Norway;  and  not  only  masts  bave  been  obCained, 
but  entire  ships  bave  been  built,  from  the  Scotcb  pine  forests  in  Aberdeenshire 
(see  p.  2161).  The  most  celebrated  masts  in  Europe,  however,  are  those  of 
Riga. 

The  weight  of  the  wood  varies  according  to  its  age  and  other  circum- 
stances.  A  cubic  foot,  in  a  green  state,  weighs  from  54  Ib.  to  74  Ib.;  and, 
in  a  drv  state,  from  31  Ib.  to  41  Ib.  According  to  the  Dictionnaire  det  Eaux 
et  Forets,  the  average  weight  of  the  timber  produced  by  a  fulUgrown  tree,  in 
a  green  state,  will  be  about  68  Ib.,  and  in  a  dry  state,  about  40  Ib.  5oz.  or 
6  oz. ;  losing  about  a  twelfth  part  of  its  bulk  in  drying :  wbile,  according  to 
Varennes  de  Fenille,  it  weighs,  green,  74  Ib.  10  oz. ;  and  dry,  38  Ib.  12  oz.; 
losing  only  a  tentb  part  of  its  buUL  by  dryinff. 

Tbe  wood  is  valued,  like  that  of  every  ouier  pine,  in  proportion  to  its  free- 
ness  from  knots ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  knots  of  this  speaes  are  mucb  more 
easily  worked,  and  much  less  liable  to  drop  out  of  flooring  boards,  than  is  the 
case  with  knotty  boards  of  the  spruce  or  silver  fir.  The  (adlity  with  which 
the  wood  of  tbe  Scotch  pine  is  worked  occasions  its  employment  in  joinery 
and  house  carpentiy,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of  timber, 
wherever  it  can  be  procured.  It  is  at  once  strai^t,  light,  and  stiff,  and,  con- 
sequently,  peculiarly  fitted  for  raflers,  girders,  joists,  &c.,  wbich  may  be  made 
of  smaller  dimensions  of  tbis  timber  timn  of  anv  otber.  In  point  of  durability, 
if  it  is  kept  dry,  it  equals  the  oak ;  more  espedally  if  it  has  been  of  slow  growth, 
and  is  resinous. 

The  timber  of  tbe  Scotch  pine,  when  it  has  grown  rapidly,  on  a  good  soil, 
and  in  a  favourable  climate,  such  as  in  most  parts  of  the  low  country  both  of 
England  and  Scotland,  is  found,  when  not  of  more  than  20  or  30  years 
growth,  to  consist  ehiefly  of  sap  wood,  and,  hence,  to  be  of  very  short  duradon 
when  employed  in  buildings,  or  for  any  other  rural  purpose.  To  render  it 
more  durable,  Mr.  Menteath,  of  Closebum,  in  Dumfriesshire,  has  been  in  the 
practice,  for  upwards  of  40  years,  of  steeping  all  his  Scotch  pine  timber  in  lime 
water,  after  it  bas  been  cut  out,  and  fitted  for  the  difTerent  purposes  required. 
It  would  appear,  eitber  that  the  alkali  of  the  lime  neutralises,  in  some  degree, 
the  albuminous  matter  of  tbe  sofl  wood ;  or  that  the  water  acts  as  a  solvent, 
and  extracts  a  part  of  it ;  for,  while  Scotcb  pine  of  20  or  30  years'  growth  sel- 
dom  lasts  30  years  before  it  is  destroyed  by  worms,  timber  of  the  same  age, 
whicb  Mr.  Menteath  has  steeped,  has  already  lasted  40  years,  and  is  as  sound 
as  when  first  put  up.    Tbe  solution  of  lime  water  is  formed  by  a  very  small 
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3iuuitity  of  quicklime  beinff  dissolved  in  it,  and  the  time  o  eteeping  is  ten 
ays  oT  a  fortnlght.  The  deeper  the  tBnk,  and  the  lower  the  wood  is  sunk  in 
it,  the  more  effectually  will  thc  lime  water  penetrate  into  the  wood.  Probably 
alum  water  would  be  still  more  effective  than  lime  water,  and  the  corrosive 
sublimate  used  in  Kyanising  would,  doubtless,  be  the  most  effective  of  all. 

As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  8cotch  pine  liehts  easily,  and  bums  with  ereat  ra- 
pidity ;  but  it  produces  a  black  and  very  disagreeable  smoke.  Its  vafue  as  a 
combustible,  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  is  as  1536  to  1540.  Its  char- 
coal  is  excellent,  and  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  1724  is  to  1600.  The  faggot 
wood  of  the  Scotch  pine  is  valued  b^  the  chalk  and  lime  burners  of  Eng^d 
more  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  rapid  buminff  and  intense  heat,  and 
consequent  savingof  time  in  attending  on  the  kilns.  The  resinous  juice,  whe- 
tber  exuding  naturally,  or  procured  by  incision  and  distillation,  produces  tar, 
pitchy  rosin,  turpentine,  and  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine  employed  in  house- 
painting.  Lampblack  of  an  inferior  quality  is  made  from  the  smoke  of  the 
wood ;  and  the  leaves  and  branches  are  burned  for  potasb,  though  of  this  salt 
the  tree  yields  only  a  small  quantity.  In  the  north  of  Russia,  and  in  Lapland, 
the  outer  bark  is  used,like  that  of  the  birch,  for  covering  huts,  for  lining  them 
inside,  and  as  a  substitute  for  cork  for  floating  the  nets  of  fishermen ;  and  the 
inner  bark  is  woven  into  mats,  like  those  made  firom  the  lime  tree.  Ropes  are 
also  made  from  the  bark,  which  are  said  to  be  very  strong  and  elastic,  and  are 
generally  used  by  the  fishermen.  The  Laplanders,  and  other  people  of  the  ex- 
treme  north,  are  said  to  grind  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine  into  a  coarse  flour,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  bread.  This,  though  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
generalfy  taken,  is  stiii  founded  on  fact.  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  Joumal  of  a  Ren^ 
dence  in  Norway,  states  that  he  had  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  use  of  fir 
bark  for  bread ;  but  he  found  it  more  extensive  tban  is  generally  supposed.  In 
Norway,  it  is  the  custom  to  kilndry  oats  to  such  a  degree,  that  both.  the  grain 
and  the  husks  are  made  into  a  meal  almost  as  fine  as  wheaten  flour.  In  bad 
seasons,  the  inner  bark  of  young  Scotch  pines  is  kilndried  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  oats,  and  ground  along  with  them,  so  as  to  add  to  the  quantity  of  the 
meaL  The  present  dilapidated  state  of  the  forests,  in  districts  which  for- 
merly  supplied  wood  for  exportation,  is  ascribed  to  the  great  destmction  of 
young  trees  for  this  purpose  in  the  year  1812.  The  bread  baked  of  the  oat 
and  pine  meai  is  said  to  be  very  good.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  "  flat  cakes, 
covering  the  bottom  of  a  gu*dle  or  frying-pan,  and  as  tbin  as  a  sheet  of  paper, 
being  put  on  the  girdle  in  nearly  a  fluid  state.*'  When  used  at  table,  these 
cakes  are  made  crisp  by  beinff  warmed  a  little.  (Lam^iJounialofa  Rendencc 
m  Korway.)  According  to  Pallas,  the  young  shoots,  as  well  as  the  inner 
bark,  are  ground  and  used  as  bread  in  some  parts  of  Siberia.  The  leaves  and 
Inranches  are  eaten  by  cattle  and  sbeep  in  severe  weather ;  and  they  are  said, 
by  Delamarre  and  other  French  authors,  to  preserve  sheep  from  the  rot. 
Evelyn  tells  us  that  pine  chips  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops ;  and  other 
writers  inform  us  that  the  young  shoots,  stripped  of  their  leaves  just  when 
they  are  beginning  to  appear,  are  sought  for  with  avidity  by  the  children  of 
tbe  peasantry,  who  eat  tbem.  The  milky  juice  found  on  the  liber  of  the 
young  trees  is  also  said  to  be  very  sweet.  The  loe  houses  of  Russia,  Poland, 
aad  Sweden  are  almost  entirely  made  of  the  tmnKs  of  Scotch  pine,  notchedi 
and  let  into  each  otber,  as  alrmdv  described,  p.  2123. 

In  Russia,  roads  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of  the  Scotch  pine.  The  trees 
selected  are  such  as  have  tmnks  from  6in.  to  Ift.  in  diameter  at  their 
thickest  end.  The  branches  of  these  are  lopped  off,  to  the  length  of  12  ft. 
or  15  ft.,  according  to  the  width  which  the  road  is  intended  to  be,  and  the 
rest  are  left  on.  The  ground  being  marked  off  for  the  road,  and  made  sorne* 
what  even  on  the  surface,  the  trees  are  laid  down  across  it  side  by  side, 
the  thick  end  of  one  tmnk  alternatmg  with  the  narrow  part  of  another,  and 
tbe  branches  at  the  ends  of  the  trunks  forming  a  sort  of  hedge  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  The  interstices  of  the  tmnks  are  next  filled  up  with  soil,  and 
the  road  is  completed.    Tbe  hedges  formed  by  the  branches  on  the  extre* 
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mides  of  tbe  tnuiks  are  fbund  extremdy  luefiil  after  snow  haa  feUeii«  and 
before  it  has  becoroe  hard  with  the  frost,  and  alao  on  the  oommencement  of 
a  thaw,  in  indicating  to  the  traveller  when  hifl  horses  are  getting  too  near 
the  edge  of  the  road.  Roads  of  tliiB  rude  description  are  peculiarfy  suitable 
for  marshy  ground,  and  are  very  comroon  in  the  mterior  ot  Russia,  and  also 
in  8ome  parts  of  Poland.  Recourse  is  also  had  to  them  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  back  settlements  in  North  America.  In  1814,  the  greater  part  of 
the  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  was  of  this  kind ;  but  it  has  since,  we 
understand,  been  Macadamised.  The  practice  of  paring  streets  and  court- 
yards  with  blocks,  cut  from  the  trunks  of  8cotch  pines,  and  set  up  endwise, 
bas  been  already  mentioned,  p.  2193. 

Mode  ofprocvtring  the  rethtotu  Prodncti  of  the  Scoieh  Pme  m  tke  Nortk  of 
Enrope,  The  turpentine  obtained  from  the  Scotch  pine  is  so  inferior  to  tbat 
of  the  silver  fir,  that  very  little  is  made  use  of  in  the  way  of  commeroey 
ezcept  for  the  coarsest  kinds  of  work.  To  procure  it,  a  narrow  piece  of  bark 
is  stripped  off  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  spring,  whcn  the  sap  is  in  motion,  and 
a  notch  is  cut  in  the  tree,  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel  formed  by  removing 
the  bark,  to  receive  the  resinous  juice»  which  will  run  freely  down  to  it  As 
it  runs  down  it  leaves  a  white  matter  ly^e  cream,  but  a  little  thicker,  which  is 
very  different  from  all  the  kinds  of  resin  and  turpentine  in  use,  and  which  is 
generally  sold  to  be  used  in  the  makinff  of  flamb«iuX)  instead  of  white  bees' 
wax.  The  matter  that  is  received  in  Uie  hole  at  the  bottom  is  taken  up  with 
ladleSy  and  put  into  a  large  basket ;  a  great  part  of  this  immediately  runs 
through,  and  this  is  the  common  turpentine.  It  is  received  into  stone  or 
earthen  pots,  and  is  then  ready  for  saie.  The  tfaicker  matter,  which  remains 
in  the  basket,  is  put  into  a  common  alembic ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  water 
being  added,  the  liquor  is  distilled  as  long  as  any  oil  is  seen  swimming  upon 
the  water.  The  oil  which  is  produced  in  large  ^uantities  is  then  separated 
from  the  water,  and  is  the  common  oii  or  spint  of  turpentine;  and  the 
remaining  matter,  at  the  bottom  of  the  still,  is  the  comraon  ^ellow  rosin. 

Tar  is  procured  from  the  Scotch  pine  in  great  quantities  in  the  nortb  of 
Europe,  aad  is  considered  very  superior  to  that  produced  in  the  United 
Btates  from  P,  resindsa,  iStrobus,  austnUis,  and  other  spedes.  The  process 
foUowed  in  Sweden,  by  which  both  tar  and  charcoal  are  obtained,  tbough 
the  latter  is  there  of  little  value,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  darke: — **  The 
inlets  of  tbe  gulf  (Bothnia^  every  where  appeared  of  the  gpmdest  charac- 
ter ;  surrounded  bv  noble  forests,  whose  taU  trees,  flourishing  luxuriantly, 
covered  the  soU  quite  down  to  the  water^s  edge.  From  the  roost  southem 
parts  of  Westro-Bothnia,  to  the  northem  extremity  of  the  eulf,  the  inhabi* 
tants  are  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  tar;  proofs  of  which  nre  visible  in, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  coast.  The  process  by  which  tbe  tar  is  obtained* 
is  very  simple ;  and,  as  we  often  witnessed  it,  we  sball  now  describe  it,  from  a 
tar-work  we  halted  to  iuspect  upon  the  spot  The  situation  roost  favourabie 
to  the  process  is  in  a  forest  near  to  a  marsh  or  bog ;  because  the  roots  of  the 
Bcotch  pine,  from  which  far  is  prindpallv  extracted,  are  always  rooat  pTo* 
ductive  m  such  places.  A  conical  cavitv  is  then  roade  in  the  ground  (gene- 
raUy  in  the  side  of  a  bank  or  sloping  hill) ;  and  the  roots  togetber  with  logs 
and  billets  of  the  wood,  bein^  °^^  trussed  in  a  stack  of  the  same  oonical 
shape,  are  let  into  this  cavity.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  turf,  to 
prevent  the  volatile  parts  from  being  dbsipated,  which,  by  means  of  a  faefltvy 
wooden  roallet,  ano  a  wooden  stamper  worked  separately  by  two  men,  is 
beaten  down,  and  rendered  as  firm  as  possible  above  the  wood.  The  stadL 
of  billets  is  then  kindled,  and  a  slow  combustion  of  the  pine  takes  place,  as  in 
making  charcoal.  During  this  combustion  the  tar  exudes ;  and^  a  cast-iron  pan 
bdng  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  with  a  spout  which  projects  throu^ 
the  side  of  the  bank,  barrels  are  placed  beneath  this  spout  to  collect  the  fluid 
as  it  coroes  awav.  As  fast  as  these  barrds  are  fitled,  they  are  bunged,  aad 
are  then  ready  for  imroediete  exportation.  From  this  description,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  mode  of  obtaining  tar  is  by  a  kind  of  dtstiUation  per  desceit- 
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nm ;  the  turpentinea  melted  by  fire,  mixing  with  the  sap  and  juices  of  the 
piney  while  the  wood  itself,  becoming  charred,  is  ccnverted  into  charcoal. 
(7V09.  m  Scmid^  &c.) 

Wben  pttch  is  to  be  made,  the  tar,  without  any  thing  being  added  to  it, 
is  put  into  large  copper  vessda  (fixed  in  masonry,  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
the  tar  taking  fire),  and  la  there  suffered  to  boil  for  some  time ;  after  which 
ic  18  let  out,  andy  when  cold,  hardens  and  becomes  pitch. 

Tar  and  charcoal  are  obtained  in  Russia  much  m  the  same  manner  as  in 
8weden,  firom  the  bottoms  of  the  trunks  and  the  roots  of  the  trees.  In 
Gennany,  the  process  is  conducted  with  very  great  accuracy,  and  is  described 
in  detaii  by  Hartig,  in  his  translation  of  Du  Hamers  Traile  de$  Arhret^  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  15. ;  and  it  is  also  giyen  in  the  DicHonnaire  det  Eaux  et  Forets,  arL 
Resine,  p.  731.  In  France,  it  is  conducted  in  a  Bimilar  manner;  though  the 
reainous  products  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  in  that  coimtry,  are  generally 
obtained  ht>m  the  pinaster,  as  will  be  described  under  that  tree.  In  Britain, 
tar  vt  sometimes  extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  Scotch  pine  in  the  High- 
lands,  in  a  rudc  manner,  for  local  purposes,  The  country  people,  having  hewn 
the  wood  into  biilets,  fill  a  pit  due  in  the  earth  with  them ;  and,  setting  them 
on  fire,  there  runs  from  thero,  wnile  they  are  buminff,  a  black  thick  matter, 
which  naturally  fiills  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  this  is  tar.  The  top  of 
the  pit  is  covered  with  tiles  to  keep  in  the  heat;  and  there  is  at  the  bottom 
a  little  trou^,  out  of  which  the  tar  runs  like  oil :  if  tliis  hole  be  made  too 
large,  it  sets  the  whole  quantity  of  the  tar  on  fire ;  but,  if  small  enough,  it  runs 
quietly  out.  In  England,  a  piece  of  a  branch  of  the  tree  is  sometimes  put  in 
a  smithy  fire,  at  one  end,  while  the  sap  and  resinous  matter  wbich  oozes  out 
at  tlie  other  is  scraped  off  from  time  to  time,  and  mixed  with  tallow  for 
greasing  tiie  wheels  of  carts. 

Flambeaux  of  the  roots  and  trunks  of  the  pine  are  in  use  both  in  Britain 
and  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Hall,  in  his  Trave/i  in  ScoHand,  relates  a  story 
of  a  bet  made  in  London  by  a  Highland  chief,  that  some  massive  silver  can- 
dlesticks,  on  the  table  at  a  ffentleman*8  house  where  he  was  dinins,  were  not 
better,  or  more  vaiuable,  than  those  commonly  in  use  in  the  Hiffhlands.  The 
chiefiain  won  his  bet,  by  sending  to  his  estate  for  four  Hiohutnders  of  his 
claii,  and  producing  them  with  torches  of  blazing  fir  in  their  hands,  declaring 
that  they  were  the  candiesticks  to  which  he  tdluded.  (vol.ii.  p.440.)  Dr. 
Howison  observes  "  that  the  little  tallow  or  oil  which  the  peasantry  in 
Russia  can  procure  is  entirely  consumed  at  the  shrines  in  the  cnurches,  and 
before  the  images  in  their  isbas,  or  huts."  To  supply  the  place  of  candles,  *'  they 
take  long  billets  of  red  Scotch  pine,  which  tney  dry  carefully  near  their 
peatches,  or  stoves,  durinj^  the  tedious  winter,  and  split,  as  occasion  requires. 
mto  long  pieces  resembling  iaths.  When  a  traveller  arrives,  or  a  light  is 
required  for  any  other  purpose,  one  of  these  laths  is  lighted  at  the  peatch, 
and  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame,  which  holds  it  in  a  horizontai  position.  It  gives 
B  bright  flame^  but  only  burns  for  a  short  time.*'  {For,  Treet  of  Ruts,  in  Jam, 
Jour^  voL  xii.  p.  60.) 

As  a  timber  tree,  for  plantin^  in  poor  dr^  soils,  and  in  exposed  situations, 
none  can  excel  the  Scotch  pme,  and  it  is  only  equailed  by  the  larch. .  In 
Britain,  it  surpasses  every  other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  for  shelter- 
ing  other  trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  spruce  fir,  which,  being  of  a  more 
conical  shape,  admits  more  light  and  air  to  the  heads  of  the  trees  which  are 
to  be  drawn  up  by  it.  The  Scotch  pine  is,  however,  altogether  unfit  for  giving 
shelter  in  single  rows,  unless  the  branches  are  allowed  to  remain  on,  from  the 
ground  upwards,  and  the  roots  have  free  scope  on  every  side.  Hence,  this  pine, 
like  everv.other  species  of  the  tribe,  is  altogether  unfit  for  a  hedgerow  tree. 
When  pfanted  in  narrow  belts  round  fields  for  shelter,  it  soon  becomes  un« 
aigbtiy,  unless  tlie  trees  stand  so  thin  as  to  allow  of  their  being  clothed  with 
branches  from  the  ground  upwards.  The  true  situation  for  this  tree,  when 
grown  for  timber,  is  in  masses  over  extensive  surtaces. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  various  opinions  are  entertained  of  the  Scotch 
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pine ;  the  diversity  of  which  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  great  extent  to  wfaich 
the  tree  has  been  planted  in  almost  evcry  part  of  the  low  country  of  Brjtain ; 
and  the  great  difference  between  the  tree  in  these  plantations,  and  in  its 
native  habitats,  in  hilly  or  mountainous  scencry.  Even  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  tree  standing  alone  or  in  small  groups,  and  growiug  in  extensive 
plantationsy  is  so  great,  that  it  can  hardly  be  recognised  by  a  general  observer 
to  be  the  same  species  of  tree.  In  close  plantations,  which  have  nerer  been 
thinned,  the  trees  assume,  after  a  certain  number  of  yean,  a  gloomy  sameness 
bf  appearance ;  and,  where  these  are  planted  in  belts,  as  they  ofteh  are,  along 
a  public  road, "  dayiight  may  be  seen  for  miles  through  their  naked  stems, 
chilled  and  contracted  as  they  are  with  the  cold."  The  tiniber,  also,  of  trces 
grown  in  the  fertile  soils  of  the  low  country,  which  have  been  cut  down,  being 
so  much  less  strong  and  durable  than  Highland  or  foreign  wood  of  the  same 
kind^  is  another  cause  of  the  tree  having  got  into  bad  repute,  though  the 
great  objection  to  it  is  its  appearance.     Mason  says,  — 

"  The  Soottish  fir,  in  murkir  file, 
Rears  his  Ingloriout  head,  and  blots  Uie  fur  borlxcm.** 

The  great  contempt  in  which  the  Scotch  fir  is  commonly  held,  says 
Gilpin,  **  arises,  I  beiieve,  from  two  caiises.  People  object,  first,  to  its  colour : 
its  dark  murkv  hue  is  unpleasing.  With  regard  to  colour  in  general,  I  think 
I  speak  the  larguage  of  painting,  when  I  assert  that  the  picturesque  eye 
maxes  little  distinction  in  tnis  matter.  It  has  no  attachment  to  one  colour 
in  preference  to  another,  but  considers  the  beauty  of  ail  colouring  as  result- 
ing,  not  from  the  colours  themselves,  but  almost  entirely  from  the  harmony 
with  other  colours  in  their  neighbourhood.  So  that,  as  the  fir  tree  is  sup- 
ported,  combined,  or  stationed,  it  forms  a  beautiful  umbrage,  or  a  murky  spot. 
A  second  source  of  that  contempt  in  which  the  Scotch  fir  is  commonly  neld 
is,  our  rarely  seeing  it  in  a  picturesque  state.  Scotch  firs  are  seldom  planted 
as  single  trees,  or  in  a  judicious  group ;  but  generally  in  close  compact  bodies, 
in  thick  arr^y,  which  suffocates  or  cramps  them ;  and,  if  they  ever  get  loose 
from  this  bondage,  they  are  already  ruined.  Their  lateral  branches  are  gone, 
and  tbeir  stems  are  drawn  into  poles,  on  which  their  heads  appear  stuck  as 
on  a  centre.  Whereas^  if  the  tree  had  grown  in  its  naturai  state,  all  mischief 
had  been  prevented :  its  stem  would  have  taken  an  easy  sweep,  and  its 
lateral  branches,  which  naturally  grow  with  almost  as  much  beautiful  irregu* 
larity  as  those  of  deciduous  trees,  would  have  hung  loosely  and  negligently ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  there  is  something  peculiarly  light  and  feathery  in  its 
foliage.  I  roean  not  to  assert  tbat  every  Scotch  fir,  though  in  a  natural 
state,  would  possess  these  beauties ;  but  it  would  at  least  have  the  chance 
of  other  trees ;  and  I  have  secn  it,  though,  indeed,  but  rarely,  in  such  a 
state  as  to  equal  in  beauty  the  most  elegant  stone  pine.  AU  trees,  indeed, 
crowded  together,  naturally  rise  in  perpendicular  stems;  but  the  fir  has 
this  peculiar  disadvantage,  that  its  lateral  branches,  once  injured,  never 
shoot  again.  A  grove  of  crowded  saplings,  elms,  beeches,  or  almost  any 
deciduous  trees,  when  thinned,  will  throw  out  new  lateral  branches,  and 
in  time,  recover  a  state  of  l)eauty ;  but,  if  the  education  of  the  fir  has  been 
neglected,  he  is  iost  for  ever."  (For,  Scen,,  i.  p.  91.) 

The  Scotch  fir,  in  perfection,  continues  Oilpin,  **  I  think  a  very  fine  tree, 
though  we  have  littie  idea  of  its  beauty ;  and  it  is  generally  treated  with  great 
contempt.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  is  therefore  put  to  every  servile  office.  If 
you  wish  to  screen  your  house  frora  the  south-west  wind,  plant  Scotch  firs, 
and  plant  them  close  and  thick.  If  vou  want  to  shelter  a  nursery  of  young 
trees,  piant  Scotch  firs ;  and  the  phrase  is,  you  may  afterwards  weed  them 
out  as  you  please.  This  is  isnominious.  I  wish  not  to  rob  society  of  these 
hardy  services  firom  the  Scotcn  fir ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  set  it  in  competition 
with  many  trees  of  the  forest,  which,  in  their  infant  state,  it  is  accustomed  to 
shelter  :  all  I  mean  is,  to  rescue  it  from  the  disgrace  of  being  thought  fit  for 
nothing  else,  and  to  establish  its  character  as  a  picturesque  trec.  For 
myself,  I  admire  its  foliage,  both  the  colour  of  the  leaf,  and  its  mode  of 
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growth.  Its  ramification,  too,  is  irregular  and  beautiiul,  aud  not  unlike  that 
of  the  stone  pine,  which  it  resembles,  also,  in  the  easy  sweep  of  its  stem,  and 
likewise  in  the  colour  of  the  bark,  which  is  comuionly,  as  it  attains  age,  of  a  rich 
reddish  brown.  The  Scotch  fir,  indeed,  in  its  stripling  state,  is  les»  mr  object 
of  beauty.  Its  pointed  and  spiry  shoots,  during  tne  fo^st  year  of  its  growth, 
are  formal ;  and  yet  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  good  contrast  produced  between 
its  spiry  points  and  the  round-headed  oaks  and  elms  in  its  neighbourhood. 
When  I  speak,  however,  of  the  Scotch  iir  as  a  beautiful  individual,  I  conceive 
it  when  it  has  outgrown  ail  the  improprieties  of  its  youth;  when  it  has 
completed  its  full  age,  and  when,  like  EzekiePs  cedar,  it  has  formed  its 
head  among  the  thick  branches.  I  may  be  singular  in  my  attachment  to  the 
Scotch  fir.  I  know  it  has  many  enemies;  but  my  opinion  will  weigh  only 
with  the  reasons  I  have  given."  {Ibid,^  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  in  his 
commentary  on  this  passage,  says,  ''  >Ve  agree  with  Mr.  Oilpin  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  his  anprobation  of  the  Scotch  fir  as  a  picturesque  tree.  We,  for 
our  parts,  contess,  that,  when  we  have  seen  it  towering  in  fiill  majesty  in  the 
midst  of  someappropriate  Highland  scene,  and  sending  its  limbs  abroad  with  ail 
the  unconstrained  freedom  of  a  hardy  mountaineer,  as  if  it  claimed  dominion 
over  the  savage  reeions  around  it,  we  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  sublime 
object.  People  who  have  not  seen  it  in  its  native  climate  and  soil,  and  who 
judge  of  it  from  the  wretched  abortions  which  are  swaddled  and  sufibcated  in 
English  plantations,  in  deep,  heavy,  and  eternaliy  wet  clays,  may  well  call  it 
a  wretched  tree ;  but,  when  its  foot  is  among  its  own  Highland  heather,  and 
when  it  stands  freely  on  its  nntive  knoll  of  dry  gravel,  or  thinly  covered  rock, 
over  which  its  roots  wander  far  in  the  wildest  reticulation,  whilst  its  tall,  fur- 
rowed,  and  oflen  gracefully  sweeping  red  and  grey  trunk,  of  enormous  cir^ 
cunaference,  rears  aioft  its  high  umbrugeous  canopy,  then  would  the  greatest 
sceptic  on  this  point  be  compelled  to  prostrate  his  mind  before  it  with  a  ven&f 
ration  which,  perbaps,  was  never  betbre  excited  in  him  by  any  other  tree." 
(Laud.  Gilp,y  i,  p.  174.)  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion  of  Gilpin  and  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  with  which  we  entirely 
agree  as  to  the  beauty  of  this  tree,  in  certain  circumstances  of  age  and  situa- 
tioD,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  fi^.  2051.  and  20d2.  in  p.  2163.  and  p.  2164>. ; 
to  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume ;  and  to  the  beautiful  views  of 
scenery  in  the  Highlands,  by  Robson  and  Nesfield. 

SoU  and  Situation.  A  granitic  soil,  it  is  generally  allowed  both  by  British 
and  Continental  writers,  is  the  most  congenial  to  the  Scotch  pine;  and  the 
saod  and  gravel  of  the  Forests  of  Rastadt  and  Hagueneau  ar6  composed  of 
the  debris  of  this  rock.  J.  S.  Menteath,  Esq.,  has  remarked  that  the  Scotch 
pine  does  not  harden  its  wood  well  when  growing  on  the  grauwacke ;  and 
several  others  have  observed  that  it  is  short-lived,  and  never  attains  a  large 
nie  on  chalk.  The  Scotch  pine,  Sang  observes,  will  grow  and  flourish  in 
any  kind  of  soil,  from  a  sand  to  a  clay,  provided  the  substratum  be  rubble  or 
rock  ;  **  but  in  wet  tilly  soils  it  ought  never  to  be  planted ;  because,  whenever 
the  roots  have  exhausted  the  turf,  or  upper  soil,  and  begin  to  perforate  the  sub* 
soil,  the  tree  languishes  and  dies."  It  is  justly  observed  by  Mathe\^,that  the 
natural  location  of  the  Scotch  pine  in  poor  sandy  soils  does  not  result  frofn  these 
soils  being  best  adapted  for  it,  but  from  its  growing  more  vigorously  in  them  than 
any  other  tree.  Should  any  one  doubt  this,  he  observes,  let  him  make  an  excur^ 
sion  into  Mar  Forest,  and  there  he  will  find  the  Scotch  pine  in  every  description 
of  soil  and  situation,  but  aiways  thriving  best  in  ^ood  timber  soil ;  and,  in  short, 
not  differing  vety  materially,  in  respect  to  soil,  from  the  sycamore,  the  elm, 
the  oflk,  or  the  ash.  Mr.  Mathews  also  mentions  that,  though  the  Scotch 
pine  has  a  superior  adaptation  to  dry,  sharp,  and  rocky  soils,  yet  there  are 
manj  situations  of  poor  wet  till  and  clay,  and  even  of  peat  moss  ground, 
where  it  would  be  advantageous  to  plant  the  Scotch  pine;  because,  from  its 
roots  running  along  thc  surface,  no  other  timber  tree  will  thrive  so  well  ui 
such  soils.  The  same  author  observes  that  nothing  conduces  so  much  to  the 
quality  of  Scotch  pine  wood,  as  the  exposure  of  the  tree  while  growing, 
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**  Under  the  great  shelter  of  the  close-planted  woods,  the  timber  is  soft  aoid 
porouSy  without  much  renn ;  but,  under  great  exposure,  e^ieciall^  to  dry  air, 
the  timber  is  hard,  close,  and  resinous.  Thia  ia,  however,  comaderably  mo- 
difiedbythe.soil."  (On  NavalTimber^&c.,p,3S9.)  According  to  Dr.Walker, 
the  Scotch  pine  may  be  planted  on  the  thinnest  and  driest  soils,  and  also  in 
mossy  soil,  when  it  is  less  than  8  ft.  in  depth,  and  bottomed  witb  gra^el 
rather  than  with  day.  It  may  also  be  planted  in  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
on  mountains  to  the  height  of  1400  feet.  (Highlands  of  ScoHand,  iL  p.  837.) 
In  England,  it  is  found  that  the  Scotch  pme  wul  grow  on  everv  soU ;  but  that, 
among  dry  soils»  the  one  on  which  it  tarives  the  least  is  chalk.  The  worse 
the  soil,  the  farther  the  plants  should  be  placed  apart,  in  order  to  insure  tbeir 
vigorous  growth ;  but,  as  this  distance  wul  admit  of  their  becomin^  branchy 
trees,  what  the  tunber  gains  in  strength  and  durability,  it  will  lose  m  its  fit- 
ness  for  manv  purposes,  firom  the  number  of  the  knots  produoed  by  leaving 
on  the  branches. 

Propagation  and  CuUure.  The  Scotch  pine  produces  oones  at  tbe  age  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  and  every  cone  generally  contains  firom  60  to  100 
s^ds.  The  cones  are  ^euiiered  in  the  months  of  December  and  January»aiid 
laid  in  a  dry  loft,  where  they  will  keep  good  for  a  year  or  two,  if  not  wanted 
for  sowing ;  and  wheaoe  the^  may  be  taken  in  eaiiy  spring,  and  ezposed  to  tlie 
sun,  or  at  any  season  and  shghtly  dried  on  a  kiln»  as  already  directed,  p.  2131. 
Bleven  imperial  gallons,  or  about  a  bushel  and  a  half,  of  cones,  wiii  afibrd 
1  Ib.  of  seed  with  the  wings  on,  or  from  13  oz.  to  14  oz.  without  wings.  A 
bushel  aiid  a  half  of  seeds,  with  the  wings  on,  weigh  12  Ib. ;  and  without  the 
wings,  26  Ib.  As  mi^ht  be  expected,  the  secMl  keeps  longest  when  the  wingi 
are  left  on.  If  kept  m  a  dry  plaoe,  and  tumed  over  occasionally,  to  prevent 
it  fi>om  heating,  the  seed  wiU  keep  fresh  several  years ;  but  its  vitality  is  very 
doubtful  after  the  second  year.  Old  seeds  are  easily  proved  by  sowmg  a  few 
in  a  pot,  and  placing  it  in  heat  in  a  moist  atmosphere;  when,  if  the  seras  are 
(r&h,  they  will  oome  up  in  a  few  days.  In  generai,  however,  the  fi^shness 
of  the  seeds  may  be  ascertained  by  openinf  them ;  and,  if  the  kemel  is  {^Uunp 
and  fingrant,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  germinadng.  In  die  Uiciiot^ 
nmre  des  Eomx  et  Forets^  it  ia  said  that,  in  France,  the  seeds  of  the  aprace, 
which  are  of  areddish  colour,  are  sometimes  tumed  black  by  means  of  powdered 
charcoai,  and  sold  for  those  of  the  wUd  pine;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  takes 
place  in  Britain,  as  the  seeds  of  the  latter  apecies  are  of  all  the  naost  abun- 
dant,  and  conaequently  the  cfaeapest.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  beds  in 
light  ricfa  aoil,  and  covered  very  sughtly,  perhaps  firom  a  oxteenth  to  a  fi>urth 
of  an  inch,  according  to  the  soil,  situation,  and  dimate.  Sai^  directs  the 
seeds  to  be  sown  so  as  to  rise  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  ooe 
another,  and  the  covering  to  be  ^m.  thick.  lu  France  and  Germany, 
forests  of  wild  pine  are  frequently  raised  by  sowingthe  seed  where  the  plants 
are  finally  to  remain ;  in  raich  case  an  acre,  wfaere  tfae  soil  and  situation  are 
fiivourabfe,  will  reauire  14  Ib.  of  seeds  witfa  tfae  wings  on,  and  11  Ib.  without 
the  wings ;  and,  wnere  tfae  scmI  and  situation  are  unfavourable,  16  Ib.  witfa  tfae 
wings,  an(^  12  Ib.  without  them.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  rows,  half  die 
quantity  wiU  suffice  in  both  cases.  The  time  for  sowiog,  whetfaer  in  the 
nuraery  or  in  the  fi^reat,  is  ftom  the  end  of  March  to  the  b^inning  of  May ; 
taking  the  climate  of  London  for  one  extreme,  and  that  of  Aberdeen  for  tne 
otfaer. 

Boutcher,  from  having  obaerved  that  tfae  seeds  of  tfae  Scotcfa  mne  are  often 
injured  by  iLilndryinjg;,  recommends  not  gathering  the  cones  in  tne  Deeember 
of  tfae  aame  year  in  wfaicfa  tliey  ripen,  but  d^erring  tfais  to  the  Marcfa  or 
April  foUowing ;  and  then  keeping  them  in  a  dry  piaoe  till  June»  July,  or 
August,  sooner  or  later,  accoroing  as  the  weather  becomes  hot  At  this 
season,  they  are  to  be  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  during 
the  day ;  but  put  under  cover  in  the  evenings,  and  kept  constantly  from  rain 
and  dew.  In  a  few  days  the  cones  wili  expand,  and  the  seeds  wiil  rattle 
within  them,  when  they  can  be  easily  taken  out  by  sifiing,  &c    They  are 
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then  to  be  kept  in  begs  or  boxes  in  a  dry  room,  till  the  sowing  season  in  the 
April  fbllowing.  Boutcher  recommends  sowing  tbe  pine  seed  in  shady  bor- 
ders  of  ffenerous  loose  mould,  about  the  middle  of  March ;  and  covering  it 
}hi.  tfaiiuc,  or  corerine  it  at  first  }  in.;  and,  just  as  the  seed  begins  to  yege. 
tate,  raking  off  one  half  of  the  covering  with  a  short-toothed  rake.  Many 
thousands  of  plants,  in  stiff  grounds  and  £y  seasons,  he  saysyfor  want  of  this 
precaution,  are  smothered ;  being  unable  to  struggle  with  the  hard-crusted 
surface.  Baudrillart  makes  the  same  remark  witn  reference  to  the  Scotch 
pine  raised  in  nurseries  in  France.  Boutcher's  reason  for  sowine  the  8cotch 
pine  so  early  ts,  that,  when  the  plants  are  not  well  rooted  before  the  hot 
aeasons  sets  in,  they  become  stunted,  and  are  sometimes  killed.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  by  Boutcher^s  plan,  a  year  is  lost,  but  in  other  respects  it  seems 
nnexceptionable.  When  the  seeds  are  kilndried  with  care,  and  at  a  low 
temperature,  they  will  not  be  injured ;  and  the  labour  attending  this  process 
must  be  less  than  that  of  removing  them  at  lest  twice  a  day,  for  several  weeks, 
firom  a  shed  or  loft  into  the  open  air,  and  back  again.  After  the  plants  come 
up,  if  they  can  be  supplied  with  water  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  will  greatiy 
increaae  their  vigour.  In  the  foUowing  April,  they  may  be  transplant^  into 
nursery  lines,  1  ft.  3in.  asunder;  and  6in.  or  7in.  apart  in  the  row,  where 
they  may  remain  two  years ;  after  which  they  should  be  removed  to  their 
final  destination  :  or,  should  large  plants  be  required,  they  may  be  removed 
a  aecond  time,  and  planted  in  the  nursery,  in  rows  3  ft.  asunder,  and  1  ft.  6  in. 
apart  in  the  row;  where,  after  standing  two  years,  they  **  will  transplant  with 
absolate  safety,  and  grow  as  fireely  as  the  ^ounger  plants ;  notwithstanding 
the  general  prejudice  against  old  scotch  pmes,  which  has  only  a  good  foun- 
dadon  when  they  have  not  been  transplanted  seasonably,  or  properly  culti- 
yaCed.'*  (TVeatite  on  Fbrett  Tree$^  &c.,  p.  136.)  The  general  nursery  practice 
18  to  allow  seedling  Scotch  pines  to  remain  two  years  in  the  seed-bed ;  after 
which  they  are  taken  up,  and  planted  in  rows  1  ft.  2  in.  apart,  and  3  in.  apart 
in  the  lines,  taking  care  never  to  prune  the  tops,  and  to  ii\jure  the  roots  as 
little  as  |x>s8ible.  ^  If  thev  remain  a  third  year  m  the  seed-bed,"  says  Sang, 
^  they are  good  for  nothing.  Scotch  pines,  the  same  author  observes, "  should 
never  stand  longer  in  the  tines  than  one  j^ear  after  planting,  unless  they  are 
to  be  planted  out  in  very  fine  soii ;  in  which  case,  tney  may  be  allowed  two 
years  in  the  linea,  but  at  the  distance  of  6  in.  between  plant  and  plant.  Two- 
jreara  seediing  Scotch  pines  of  good  growth,**  he  says,  "  one  year  planted  ont 
on  good  soil,  rise  with  far  better  roots  in  proportion  to  their  tops  than  when  of 
any  other age,  and  are  therefore more  fit  tor  seneral  use."  (Pkmt,Kal,f  p.  319.^ 
Mr.  Farquharson  of  Marlee,  writmff  to  Dr.  Hunter  in  1755,  gives  the  foU 
lowing  account  of  hia  mode  of  raising  i£e  Scotch  pine  from  seeds,  and  planting 
k  out  on  the  Highland  mountains.  He  gathers  the  cones  in  February  or 
March,  ftom  thriving  youn^  trees ;  and  sows  the  seeds  in  the  end  of  Apnl  or 
the  beginning  of  'N&y,  in  Iight  loamy  soil,  trenched  1  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  laid 
oot  in  beds  5  ft.  broad.  He  sows  the  seeds  very  thick,  and  covers  them  with 
a  "  thick  siftins  of  mould,"  fi^om  the  alleys.  Plants  raised  in  this  manner,  he 
taya,  will  rise  Iike  a  brush.  No  kind  of  manure  shouid  be  given  to  the  beds, 
aa  prodnctive  of  weeds;  the  drawing  of  which  not  only  brincs  up  many  of  the 
tender  plants,  but  looseos  the  ground,  and  makes  blanks  that  let  m  the  ft^ost  in 
winter,  and  the  drought  in  summer.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  sowing^henever 
oonsiders  his  crop  ofplants  good  uniess  he  has  above  1000  in  each  foot  long 
of  die  beds,  that  is,  in  five  square  feet,  upon  their  having  two  seasons'  growth. 
**  I  plant  them  out,"  he  says,  "  irregularly  firom  the  seed-bed,  about  3  ft. 
«snnder,  upon  tbe  mountainous  ground  where  they  are  to  rise  to  perfection. 
I  beein  to  plant  the  driest  ground  in  autumn,  18  monthsafter  sowing,  and  |)er- 
aist  m  this  operation  until  the  fit>st  prevents  me.  I  begin  again  in  February,  or, 
rather,  as  tbe  weather  admits,  and  continue  this  worii  sometimes  tiil  the  end 
of  April,  so  as  to  plant  out  the  product  of  2-year-old  seed-beds.  I  put  theplants 
into  the  ground  with  two  cuts  of  a  spade,  made  in  the  form  of  theletter  V,  thus 
•^;  I  raise  the  point  of  the  angle  with  what  we  call  a  dibble,  or  wooden  spa- 
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tula,  with  a  handle  about  1  ft.  6  in.  in  len^h ;  and^  laying  thc  plant  up  to  the 
necic,  tread  down  the  raised  sod  with  the  ioot.  In  this  method,  two  men  roa/ 
plant  1000  plants  in  a  day.  When  the  ground  is  rocky,  or  very  stony,  I  use 
a  dibble  shod  with  iron,  having  a  cleft  at  the  extremity  to  lead  down  the  root, 
putting  the  plants  into  the  ground  in  the  manner  that  cabbages  are  planted. 
One  man  will  plant  as  many  in  this  way  as  two  in  the  other ;  yet  the  first 
method  is  preferabie  where  the  ground  admits  of  it,  as  I  have  always  observed 
fewer  plants  to  fail  by  it.  My  reason  for  planting  direct  from  the  seed-bed, 
without  transplanting  in  a  nursery,  is,  that  it  comes  nearest  to  the  operadon 
of  nature.  Plants  that  have  been  removed  from  the  seed-bed,  and  trans- 
planted  in  the  nursery,  must  necessarily  have  their  roots  pruned  considerably 
before  they  can  be  planted  in  pits  of  the  kind  above  described,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  expensc.  Besides,  nursing  causes  a  luxuriant  growth  in  this 
hardy  mouncainous  tree,  which  spoils  its  nature,  and  robs  it  of  longevity." 
(HurU,  Evel,  Syl.,  i.  p.  290.) 

CuUure  in  PUmtaHons.  Little  remains  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
on  this  Bubject  in  our  general  introduction  to  the  i^bi^tinse,  p.  2132.  The 
Scotch  pine,  when  planted  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  timber,  should 
always  be  in  large  masses ;  and  when  with  a  view  to  omament,  in  single  trees 
or  in  sroall  groups.  It  should  ncver  be  planted  in  belta,  or  in  narrow  pian- 
tations,  unless  tne  plants  are  thinned  out,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  retaming 
their  branches  from  the  eround  upwards ;  in  which  case  the  timber  produced 
will  be  of  little  use.  Wben  the  plantations  are  made  on  a  surface  that  is 
tolerably  even  and  regular,  the  plants  shouid  always  be  inserted  in  lines,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  future  culture ;  but  when  the  surface  is  rocky, 
stcep,  and  in  other  respects  irregular,  the  plants  can  only  be  put  in  accord- 
ingly.  The  nice  points  in  the  management  of  Scotch  pme  plantations  are, 
the  thinning  and  pruning ;  both  of  which  should  be  performed  very  sparingly, 
where  tall  clean  tunber  is  the  object  in  view.  Both  operations  must  beguided, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  quantity  of  timber  which  the  soil  is  estimated  to 
produce  on  a  given  space. 

The  CuUure  of  the  Scotch  Pine  m  tlie  North  ofScotland  has  been  thns 
detailed  to  us  by  Macpherson  Qrant,  Esq.  of  BallindaUoch,  in  Invemess-«hire, 
a  successful  and  very  extensive  planter  :  —  '*  In  the  northera  counties  of 
Scotland,  the  Pinus  sylv^tris  has  for  a  lon^  time  been  pretty  extensiveiy 
planted ;  and,  although  this  is  the  native  locahty  of  the  tree,  it  lias  been  very 
generally  remarked  that  the  artificial  are  very  inferior  to  the  natural  woods. 
Much  discussion  had  arisen,  and  many  theories  had  been  broached,  to 
explain  this  inferiority,  tiU  it  was  at  length  suggested  that  it  mig^t  very 
probably  be  caused  by  the  circumstance  of  the  seed,  from  which  the  plants 
were  produced,  being  collected  from  unhealthy  and  stunted  trees,  in  districts 
more  accessible  than  those  in  which  the  tree  attains  its  greatest  perfection. 
Premiums  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  plants  grown  from  seed  gatliered  in  the 
natural  forests  have  for  some  years  been  offered  by  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural  Sodety  of  Scotland ;  and  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Origor,  nursery- 
man  at  Elgin,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  further  this  object,  and  who  last 
year  likewise  obtained  a  premium  for  the  best  Report  on  the  Natural  Forests  of 
Scotland.  (See  p.2165.)  Until  within  the  last20years,  plantations,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,were  formed  of  Scotch  pine  alone ;  but  it  is  now  usuai  to  mix  them 
with  larch  in  nearly  equal  proportions;  and  here  we  plant  about  two  larches 
to  one  pine.  The  Scotch  pines  are  procured  frora  the  nurserymen  two-years- 
old  seedlings ;  and  they  are  placed  at  once  on  the  hilly  ground,  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain.  A  workman,  with  a  common  spade,  makes  a  double  cut  at 
right  aneles,  like  the  letter  T,thus  H ;  raising  the  turf  slightly  with  the  spade,  so 
as  to  admit  the  insertion  of  the  plant  at  the  point  where  the  two  cuts  meet : 
a  woman  or  boy  foUows  with  the  plants;  and,  having  placed  one  in  the  open- 
ing,  compresses  the  turf  by  stampm^  on  it  with  the  foot.  In  this  manner,  a 
man  and  boy  will  plantabout  1000  m  a  winter  day  (six  hours).  The  number 
of  planta  is  about  5000  to  the  imperial  acre.     The  larches  are  of  the  saroe 
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age>  and  are  planted  in  the  same  way,  as  the  pines.  The  seasons  of  planting 
are  autumn  and  spring ;  but  the  former  is  preferred,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
getting  the  work  accomplished  in  spring,  on  account  of  snow  and  frost.  The 
men  are  paid  \s,,  and  the  women  and  boys  6d. ,  per  day,  of  six  hours.  The 
Scotch  pnie  plants  of  the  tnie  kind  (from  Highland  seed)  cost  2s.  per  thou- 
sand  of  1200,  and  the  two-years'  seedling  larches  3s.  per  thousand.  To 
these  expenses  must  be  added  that  of  fencing,  which  varies  accordine  to 
the  situation  of  the  plantation.  1£  near  farms,  stone  walls  or  turf  dikes 
faced  with  stone  are  required ;  if  further  removed  from  the  approaches  of 
cattle,  turf  fences  are  sumcient ;  whilst  in  the  most  remote  parts,  where  occa- 
sional  iuronds  from  sbeep  are  alone  to  be  apprehended,  fences  are  sometimes 
dbpensed  with,  and  a  person  resident  on  the  spot  Ls  employed,  at  asmall  salary, 
(say  5L  per  annum)  to  protcct  the  plantation  by  driving  away  any  sheep 
or  cattle  that  may  encroach  on  it.  A  nealthy  plantation  should  be  safe  from 
injury  from  sheep  in  8  years,  and  in  12  years  from  cattle.  In  wet  portions  of 
tbe  hilly  ground,  narrow  surface  drains  are  of  great  advantage,  and  may  be 
made  at  a  smaU  expense. 

**  In  the  natural  forests  of  Scotch  pine,  the  plants  spring  up  of  different 
ages ;  and,  being  consequently  of  various  sizes,  the  stronger  ^adually  destroy 
tfie  weaker,  uutil  the  wood  is  reduced  to  the  distances  at  which  the  trees  can 
ultimately  stand ;  whilst  the  lateral  branches  gradually  decay  and  fall  off,  so 
that  thinning  and  pruning  are  quite  unnecessary.  In  short,  a  natural,  or 
aelAfiown,  forest  ot  Scotch  fir  is  lefl  eptirely  to  nature.  Nature  sows  the 
seed,  rears  the  tree,  prunes  and  thins  the  wood ;  and  the  hand  of  man  is 
applied  ouly  to  cut  it  down  when  fit  for  timber.  In  this  manner,  the  exten- 
Bive  forests  of  Glenfeshie,  Rothiemurchus,  Dulnain,  Glenmore,  and  Abernethy, 
on  the  Spey,  and  those  of  Braemar  and  Invercauld  on  the  Dee,  were  pro- 
duced.  The  high  price  of  timber  durtng  the  war  induced  the  proprietors  of 
tbose  fine  woods  to  cut  them  down.  Most  of  them  are  now  exnausted ;  and 
the  few  trees  which  remain  of  the  others  scarcely  sufiice  to  convey  an  idea 
of  thoae  that  are  gone.  For  several  years,  18,000/.  per  annum  was  produced 
from  the  Rothiemurchus  wood,  aflerdeductmff  all  expenses  of  felling,  sawing, 
and  floBtine  to  the  mouth  of  the  Spey ;  and  a  sum  not  less  than  250,000/. 
has  probablv  been  obtained  from  that  forest  alone.  Tbe  ground  wliich  has 
been  cleared  is  rapidly  regaming  its  covering  of  wood :  wherever  the  heath  is 
abort,  and  especiaily  where  the  surface  is  broken  so  as  readily  to  admit  the 
aeed,  thouaanda  of  plants  spring  up ;  nor  do  I  know  a  more  interesting  sight, 
than  this  gnidual  Drocress  of  nature  to  repair  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
hand  of  man. — Macpherson  Grant,   BalUndalhch,  August  26.  1837.** 

Tkitmmg  and  Prunmg,  as  at  preseni  pracHsed  m  the  Scotch  Pme  PianttUions  in 
the  North  ofScotland,  Aiier  perusing  Mr.  Grigor'fl  Report  on  the  native  pine 
fbreata  of  Scotland,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  p.  2 165.,  we  wrote  to  him 
for  information  on  the  subjects  of  thinning  and  pruning,  as  actually  practised  in 
these  forests,  and  also  in  artifidal  plantations ;  and  as  to  the  enects  of  the 
neglect  of  either  or  both  of  these  operations.  To  our  api)lication  Mr.  Grigor 
kindly  and  promptW  sent  us  the  following  answer : — "  The  old  trces  of  the 
nativeScotch pine forests  have trunks quite clean  and  free  from old  stumps,  so 
that  the  side  branches  must  have  rotted  ofi*  when  the  trees  were  young,  and 
of  a  small  size.  Some  of  the  pines,  grown  on  exposed  situations,  have  strong 
side  branches,  but  not  very  near  the  ground :  such  brancbes  are  commonly 
found  above  large  clean  trunks  of  from  15  f^.  to  30  f^.  in  length.  When  the 
timber  of  these  forests  is  cut  up,  loose  knots  are  rarely  met  with  :  indeed, 
knots  of  any  importance  are  seldom  seen,  except  where  such  were  attached  to 
live  branchea  at  the  time  the  trees  were  felled.  The  wood  of  the  old  trees 
appears  so  clean  and  equal  when  sawn  up,  that,  in  many,  only  very  slight 
marks  of  lateral  branches  are  visible.  Ihe  young  trees,  of  from  25  to  40 
years'  crowth,  present  regular  tiers  of  decayed  branches  near  the  ground, 
which  tall  away  in  course  of  time.  The  proprietors  of  the  native  forests 
sometimes  pnine  and  tliin  the  woods,  but  not  often :  they  thin  when  the 
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trees  are  much  crowded,  and  of  nearly  an  equal  size,  especially  when  ritunted 
near  a  road  or  river,  where  timber  is  of  most  yalue;  but  this  is  not  attended 
to  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  forests.     I  have  only  seen  the  treea 
pruned  when  they  stand  quite  thin,  or,  from  having  lost  th^  leading  shoots, 
by  sbeep  pasturing  the  ground,  or  other  casualty,  have  become  bushy.    In 
this  case,  I  haye  seen  a  considerable  extent  gone  over  in  January  and  Fe> 
bruary,  and  pruned  to  the  height  of  from  8  ft.  to  4  ft.  with  the  axe ;  the  whole 
height  of  the  trees  being  irom  5  ft.  to  10  ft.    In  the  Highland  natural  forests, 
the  young  planu  do  not  often  rise  of  equal  strength  and  size.    There  is 
commonly  a  portion  of  them  (a  sufiicient  crop)  stout  enough  to  overtop  the 
smaller  ones;  and  the  latter  are  of  much  benefit  in  preventing  the  side 
branches  of  the  former  from  advancing  to  a  large  size.     The  side  branches 
of  the  true  Highlttid  pine  naturally  take  a  wide  or  horixontal  direction, 
whereby  they  are  more  subject  to  decay  by  the  cloeeness  of  the  trees,  than 
if  they  inclined  to  a  more  perpendicukir  figure,  as  do  our  Low  Country  pines. 
In  planted  woodn,  the  [Mne  trees  are  commonly  of  the  aame  aizeand  age ;  and 
then  it  is  absoluteiy  necessary  to  thin  them,  as  their  tops  ti»e  eqiud,  and 
form  a  suriace  parallel  to  that  of  the  ground  on  which  tney  stand ;  there> 
fore,  without  relief  by  thinning,  the  whole  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  injured ; 
whereas,  in  natural  forests,  the  difierence  of  dzes  and  ages  u  great,  and 
the  Btrongest  prevail  unhurt.     I  am  ac^juainted  with  many  artificial  planta* 
tions  of  pine ;  and  the  comroon  method  is,  to  thin  the  trees  gradually  as  they 
get  too  close  or  too  high  for  thdr  girt.  Planted  pines  are  not  commonly  pruned, 
that  being  considered  the  worst  mode  of  treatment.     Many  proprietors,  of 
iate,  have  given  over  tbinning ;  but  tbe  woods  are  mucfa  hurt  by  being  too 
much  confined.     A  good  tree  can  scarcely  be  seen,  except  near  the  outaide, 
or  where  a  road  opens  up  and  admits  air.     I  am  dearly  of  opinion  that  we 
sball  not  have  good  pine  plantations  until  they  are  produced  flrom  the  seeds 
of  the  nadve  Highlatid  forests,  which  are  more  bealthy  and  perroanent  than 
the  kind  commonly  cultivated. — John  Grigor,  Farres,  Sept.  9.  1837.*' 

The  Eari  of  Aberdeen ;  Macpherson  Orant,  Esq.,  ot  Ballindfdloch ;  Mr. 
Oeorge  Saunders,  gardener  and  forester  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at 
Oordon  Castle ;  Mr.  Rov,  nurseryman,  Aberdeen ;  and  other  proprieUNns  and 
gardeners  of  the  north,  have  sent  us  answers  to  all  our  queries  on  the  auLkject 
of  thinning  and  prunine,  which  correspond  with  those  given  above  by  Mr. 
Origor.  From  the  Earlof  Aberdeen'8  letter,  we  give  the  foUowing  extract : 
-—  **  I  received  your  letter  during  an  excursion  in  the  upper  part  of  tbis 
county,  precisely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  naturai  fir  forests  respectine 
which  you  had  written  to  me.  From  the  information  I  have  received,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  assure  you  that  these  fbrests  are  never  thinned, 
at  least  witn  the  view  of  promoting  the  growth  of  the  trees ;  nor,  in  fact, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  c&aioing  to  a  iimited  extent,  in  particular 
situations,  does  tbere  appear  to  be  any  care  taken,  or  any  management 
whatever  to  exist.  This,  indeed,  is  suffidently  obvious  from  the  very  ap- 
pearanoe  of  the  forest ;  on  iarge  portions  of  which  the  trees  are  thiniy 
scattered,  and  at  considerable  mtervals ;  in  other  parts,  they  are  crowded 
together,  and  stand  more  densely  than  they  could  ever  have  been  plaoed  by 
the  band  of  the  planter.  Tfais  appearance,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  con* 
sequence  of  neglect,  as  the  result  of  an  opinion  that  it  is  best  not  to  meddle 
with  the  trees  at  all.  They  are  left  to  thin  themselves,  aa  it  is  calied,  by 
which  the  weak  plants  are  overpowered,  and  destroyed  by  the  stron^.  1 
have  also  been  assured  that,  in  cases  where  the  most  judicious  thinumg  has 
been  attempted,  the  admission  of  tbe  wind  has  proved  much  more  injurious 
to  the  remaining  trees,  than  is  experienced  in  young  woods  of  the  planted 
fir  under  simiiar  treatnient.  I  imagine  that  the  finest  nr  forests  now  existing 
in  Scotiand  are  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  the  upper  pert  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dee,  and  in  the  district  of  Braemar.  Many  of  the  trees  are  of 
great  size  and  beauty.  I  have  seen  none,  however,  at  all  to  compare  with  a 
tree  cut  in  the  Duke  of  Oordon's  forest  of  Olenmore,  and  of  which  a  plank  is 
preserved  at  Oordon  Castle,  measuring  5  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  of  perfectly 
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aouDd  wood  (aee  p.  2161.).  This,  I  presume,  is  by  far  the  largest  specimen  of 
P.  s^-lTestris  on  reoord ;  at  leaBt,  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  at  all  Hke 
k.—  J^>erdeen.   Haddo  Hoiue,  September  4.  1837." 

TAimttng  aand  prmang  m  England,  We  have  already  noticed  (p.  2134).)  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Saknon  and  Mr.  Pontey  in  EngUindy  both  strong  advocates 
tt>r  thinning  and  pruning.  On  applying  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  know  the 
resnhs  of  tbe  |.ractice  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  these  arboriculturists 
in  tfae  woods  at  Wobum»  His  Grace^s  foreater,  Mr.  IrelaDd»  informB  ns  that 
Bfir.  Scdmon,  by  cutting  off  laige  branches  rather  carried  the  practice  too  iar; 
but  that  the  trees  pruned  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pontey,  about  the  jrears 
1808  and  1803,  were  not  in  the  slishtest  depree  injured,  as  onlv  a  few  of  the 
smaller  branches  were  taken  off.  On  examming  tne  timber  of  such  trees  as 
were  cut  down,  Mr.  Ireland  found  the  plaoes  where  the  branchea  had  been 
cnt  off  quite  sound,  with  new  wood  formed  over  them ;  but  this  new  wood, 
thoueh  cluitely  covenng  the  part  cut  off,  yet  did  not  incorporate  itself  with  it. 
On  n»e  other  hand,  he  found  the  timber  of  some  trees,  where  the  branches 
had  died  off  naturaliy,  in  whicfa  the  wood  was  unaound,  though  the  wound 
Ibmied  by  the  decayed  branches  was  closely  covered  over  with  new  and 
soond  wood ;  tbus,  as  Mr.  Irdand  remarks,  sbowing  the  advantage  of 
eutting  off  tfae  branches  close  to  the  bole  when  they  are  quite  small,  and 
before  they  b^gin  to  decay.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  after  informing 
ns  that  Mr.  Ireiand's  statement  as  to  the  efiect  of  pruning  the  Scotch  pine  is 
correct,  adds :  *'  From  pruning  to  thinning,  the  transition  is  obvious  and 
natural ;  and  I  must  confess  myself  a  decided  advocate  of  bold  but  judidous 
thinning,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  Welbeck. 
Poiiaps  I  may  inherit  this  from  my  grandfather,  John  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was,  even  in  those  early  days,  a  decided  friend  to  thinning  plantations 
when  young.  I  will  state  an  anecdote  on  this  subject,  which  is  much  at  your 
service,  and  may  posaibly  amuse  tbe  readers  of  your  Arboretum,    In  the 

Jrear  1743,  my  graud&ther  planted  the  large  plantation  in  Wobum  Pftrk,  now 
EDowD  by  the  name  of  the  '  Evergreens'  ( to  commeinorate  the  birth  of  his 
dau|!hter»  aAerwards  Caroline  Duchess  of  Marlborou^) ;  being  something 
more  than  100  acres,  and  having  been  before  that  time  a  rabbit  warren, 
without  a  single  tree  upon  it.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  duke  per- 
ceived  that  the  plantation  required  thinnine,  in  order  to  admit  a  free  circula«- 
tion  of  air,  and  give  health  and  vigour  to  tbe  young  trees.  Ile  accordingiy 
gave  instructions  to  his  gardener,  and  directed  him  as  to  the  mode  and 
extent  of  the  thinninf  required.  The  gardener  paused  and  hesitated,  and  at 
lengtfa  said  : '  Your  Grace  must  pardon  me  if  I  humbly  remonstrate  against 
yoor  ordera,  but  I  cannot  possibly  do  what  you  desire :  it  would  at  once 
destroy  the  young  plantation;  and,  moreover,  it  would  be  seriously  injurious  to 
my  reputation  as  a  planter.'  My  ^rand&ther,  wbo  was  of  an  impetuous  and 
decid«d  character,  but  always  just,  mstantly  replied  :  *  Do  as  I  desire  you,  and 
1  wili  take  care  of  your  reputation.'  The  plantation,  which  ran  for  nearly  a 
mile  along  the  road  leading  from  the  market  town  of  Woburo  to  that  of 
Amptfaill,  was  consequently  thinned  accordinff  to  the  instructions  of  the 
duke,  who  caused  a  board  to  bc  iixed  in  the  plantation,  facing  the  wood,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  '  This  plantation  has  been  thinned  by  Jobn  Duke  of 
Bedford,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  his  gardener.'  — Bedjord, 
The  Doune  of  Rothietnurc/iiu,  September  2,  1837." 

Fe/Sng.  The  age  at  wfaich  the  Scotch  pine  should  be  felled  depends  on 
the  d^ee  of  perfection  whicb  the  tree  wiU  attain  in  the  particular  iocality. 
On  thin  poor  soils,  where  the  trees  are  planted  thick,  it  may  be  most  profit- 
able  to  cut  the  whole  pkmtation  down,  like  a  crop  of  corn,  as  Mr.  Main  re- 
commends  (p.  2132.),  at  20  or  30  years'  j^wth ;  wbile,  on  deeper  and  more 
substantial  soils,  tbe  trees  will  eain  in  dmiensions  for  double  or  treble  that 
number  of  years ;  and  they  ougnt  to  be  left  accordingly. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  ^c,  We  are  not  aware  of  the  Scotcb  pine  being  more 
tiable  to  accidents,  diseases,  or  insects,  than  any  other  species  of  ilbietinse, 
or  that  it  has  any  which  are  peculiar  to  it.     Mathews  states  that  the  red- 
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wooded  Scotcb  pine,  when  come  to  some  age,  is,  in  wet  ground,  attacked  by 
the  rot ;  which  commences  in  the  collar»  and  spreads  to  the  adjacent  roots 
and  up  tbe  8tem,in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  rot  in  the  Jarch.  The  red  wood 
approaches  nearer  to  the  outside  of  tbe  trunk,  in  trees  where  the  rot  exbts, 
than  in  others,  and  ib  nearest  that  side  of  the  tree  where  the  rot  is  the  greatest. 
This  disease  is  found  in  trees  growing  in  poor  wet  tills,  and  in  fiat,  sandy, 
moorish  soils,  with  a  retentive  subsoil.  ^  Tne  fact  that  the  red  pine  in  Scot- 
land  has  fewer  sap  wood  layers  tban  tbe  red  pine  of  Memel  or  of  North 
America,  and  also  the  fact  that,  in  most  situations  in  Scotland,  the  red  pine 
soon  decays,  and  soonest  in  the  places  wbere  the  trees  bave  fewest  sap  wood 
layers,  and  wbere  tbe  timber  bas  been  planted,  tbat  is,  where  tbe  cones  have 
been  kilndried,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Scotch  red  pine  bas  generally  from 
14  to  40  layers;  Memel,  fi*om  40  to  50 ;  Canadian,  otten  100.  We  consider 
the  long,  moist,  open  winter,  and  cold  ungeniai  spring  in  Scotland,  and  tbe 
till  bottoms  soakmg  with  water,  perbaps  aided  by  tbe  transplanting,  and  the 
kilndrying  of  the  cones,  to  be  tbe  causes  of  tbis  earlv  loss  of  vitality  or  cbange 
of  sap  wood  into  matured  wood.  In  Poland  and  Prussia,  tbe  earth  does 
not  remain  so  long  cold  and  moist  as  in  Scotland,  but  is  either  frozen,  or 
sufficiently  warm  and  dry  :  this  occurs  even  to  a  greater  degree  in  Canada ; 
and  neitber  tbe  Memel  nor  Ganadian  trees  llave  any  chance  of  being  planted,  or 
the  seeds  kilndried."  (On  Naval  T^mber,  p.  75.)  In  mountainous  countries, 
and  in  countries  subject  to  heavy  falls  of  snow,  the  Scotch  pine  is  liable  to 
the  accidents  whicb  we  have  meutioned  (p.  2136.^  as  common  to  the  order 
ffenerally ;  and  not  only  forests  take  fire,  but  also  smgle  trees.  A  remarkable 
mstance  of  this  last  kind  of  acddent  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Howison,  wbo  visited 
the  nortli  of  Russia  in  1818 ;  and  who,  baving  observed  many  large  treea  of  tbe 
i^inns  sylvestris  standing  erect  in  tbe  forest,  in  a  withered,  and  freauently  in 
a  dead  state,  was  led  to  examine  into  the  reason.  He  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised  to  find  that,  in  many  cases,  altbough  the  bark  was  entire,  tbe  interior 
part  or  wood  of  the  tree  was  in  a  great  measure  cbarred.  On  enquiry,  he 
found  that  this  was  occasioned  by  tbe  travelling  boors,  in  tbe  sultnr  dry  wea- 
tber  of  summer,  seeking  the  sbade  of  large  trees,  and  making  fires  for  dressing 
tbdr  victuals  about  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Many  of  tbese  roots  lie  near  the 
surface ;  and,  as  tbey  abound  very  much  with  resinous  matter,  they  readily 
catch  fire.  The  fire  seems  to  be  propagated  slowly,  as  in  matcb  paper ;  a 
gradual  and  stifled  combustion  creeps  onwards,  encouraged  by  the  drougbt, 
and  constantly  fed  by  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  turpentine  (or  tar),  which  is 
produced  by  tbe  heat,  until  the  interior  of  the  trunk  itself  be  destroyed. 
(Jameson't  Joumal,  iv.  p.  207.) —  We  bave  given  tbese  ample  details  on  the 
subject  of  the  Scotch  pine,  considering  it  by  fi^ir  tbe  most  valuable  timber 
tree  of  the  genus  in  Bntain,  and  even  in  Europe. 

StaiitHcs.  Recorded  Trees.  Oilpin  menUons  BasUaleigh,  In  Berlublr%a8  contidning Mxmc  oT 
the  mo«t  pictureaque  species  of  tbe  Scotdi  pSne  in  Engluid  In  hl«  time.  He  «lao  meDtions  waaut 
fine  trees  at  Thirklebj,  near  Thirsk,  in  Yorkshire,  a  few  of  which  still  exist  In  Scotland,  at  In- 
verary,  a  tree  mentioned  in  the  ArguUMre  Rejaort  has  a  trunk  10  (t  in  circumTerence  at  4  ft  tnm. 
Cheground;  oneat  Castie  HunUey,  tn  Perthshire,  measured  in  1796.  was  13  ft  6in.  in  circumfe. 
renoe  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and,  dose  by  tbe  ground,  19  ft  in  ctrcumference.  lliis  trec 
was  oonsidered  at  tbc  time  the  iargest  in  the  coanty.  At  Cameron,  in  Dumbartonshire,  oii 
the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  a  tree,  in  1784,  measured  7  ft  2in  in  drcumference  at  4(t  tnm  the 
ground ;  one  at  Bargally,  in  1780,  measured  9  ft.  3  in.  iu  drcumferenoe,  and  90  ft  higfa,  with  SS  ft 
of  clear  sfcera.  It  was  planted  In  1697,  and,  oonsequently,  was  nearly  100  years  old.  According  to 
Dr.  Walker,  in  the  year  1740,  the  late  Sir  J.  Nasmyth,  formed  at  Mew  Posso,  in  Tweeddale,  a  very 
cxtensive  Sootch  pine  plantation  on  the  north  side  of  a  barren  hill  of  cousldcrable  height  In  the 
year  1791,  many  of  the  trees  In  theplantation  measured  4  ft  in  girt,  and  cootained  fVom  4  in.  to  6in. 
of  red  wood.  In  Ireland,  in  1794^  Hayes  menUons  some  Sootch  pines,  at  Ballybeg  and  at  HiUbrook, 
which  measured  7ft  in  girt  at  £  ft  tttna,  the  ground,  and  5  ft  at  50  ft  high.  One  felled  in  its  70tfa 
year  was  77|  ft.  in  lengtn  of  clear  timber,  and  measured  61  ft  in  girt  at  50  ft  ttom  the  graund. 
\Pract.  Treat.,  &c.,  p.  11&}  At  Tlny  Park,  Slr  &  Smyth,  Bart,  was  one  10  ft.  rour.d,  containing 
nearly  tbe  same  bulk  for  2o  ft  At  JLuttreUtown,  Earl  of  Carfaampton,  one  of  85  years*  growtb  ttam. 
tlie  sced  was  11  ft  In  girt{  and  another,  of  very  great  height,  was  11  ft  10  in.,  or  nearly  4ft  tn 
diameter,  which  Hayes  beheTed  to  exceed  the  dimencions  of  tbe  largest  foreign  deal  ever  imported. 
Tbcse  trees  stood  among  oaks  and  other  trees,  on  very  high  ground,  thmigfa  flat  at  top  for  a  con- 
siderable  extent,  and  much  exposed.  At  Eroo  Park,  Earl  of  Portarlington,  were  sereral  Scotch 
irfnes,  with  trunks  flrom  8  ft  to  9  ft  In  girt,  clear  to  the  faeight  of  SO  ft.  or  90  ft,  and  lacge  wild 
branching  heads,  richly  clothed  with  leaves.  (Ibid.) 

SgMing  Tree$.  In  the  Environs  of  London.  At  Muswdl  Hill,  it  is  60  ft  high ;  at  Ham  House, 
near  Richmond,  it  is  70ft  high,  the  dlameter  of  thc  tnink  4ft.,  and  of  the  hoad  80 ft ;  at  Whitton 
therc  are  many  speclmens,  lOOyears  planted,  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft  bigh,  with  trunks  from  2  ft.  to  3ft  in 
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•d40ft.;atSoulhhlll,llli3(lft.h^wllhitniBkSft.e<n.lndlu>elcT.  In  Bcrkahl 

Wood.  14  Twn  plinlcd.  it  li  40  R  hlih.  Id  BucklnihuHhirc,  ■!  lluUntftinl,  100  nwi  o 

-  ..,_..  ....  ., ........ ...  J  _..  _.  ..._  ..__.  ...    tiietruni  bcftif  clnrla t 

tdn  In  the  kingdoD,  uui  i 


aw 


uDk3ft.,widorth*hi 


'U  hnie  heen  laken,  but,  u  will  bc  leen,  llUei 
«Inbulk.  HerenrcSMlitcTcrillneplniiswithl 
■t  Ounllnm,  II  li  eo  ft,  hlfh,  wtlh  1  tnink  tft.  in 
n,  It  !•  97  n.  M|b,  the  diimelcr  of  Ihe  trunk  3ft.  Oli 
Uuibcde  HUI,  70  Tcnn  pluiMI,  it  ii  SS  ft.  hlf  h. 
L  hlfh,  dluiMCcT  of  Oie  inmk  Sft.  uid  aTthe  lieul  5G 
)elnink,4lt  !ln.,end  or  the  he«l  4TR.61D.  1% 
Durbam,  at  Slumlck  ruk,  li  au  wUh  ■  tnuiK  Slt  Ib  dlmeler.  In  Eu«,  al  Audlet  Bid,  00 
nuapluled,  Uli MR. hl|h,lhe dMncterartheliunkeR.Sin.,ind ofthebcedSTft,  tn  Hcnlbcd- 
•hli^uHUIIrid,l^);eanoiit.  II  ii  lOOft.  hlili,  IhediiiiiielcTor  thc  Inink  3R.,  ■Ddot  Ihchce* 
Wft.  [iiHcrtAiidahlr>,itBn>dultH^ll.llli£0ft.hiih,wlthiimnk3ft.  in  dluDHfr.  In  Hon. 
naothihlre,u'ricdCiunrk,IIOrcuiald,lli>TOft.b]f^,lh>dliiBeleiaftheIiuntSR.RIn..UKlnr 
Ift.jwiMhei^odhcHnieiac,  U85ft.hlgh,tEcdlj 
loTfolk,  it  Nenoii  Kill.  It  b  te  ft.  hlgh,  witb  ■  tr 
|1l  CbMIc,  It  !■  SO  R.  high,  wlth  ■  tiunk^ft.  iDdlAauiM..  .h  ..uuwu,  ■ 

Klcd.  ItlilOOft.  hlih,  Ihe  dluniler  ef  Ihe  Iruiik  Sft.,  eDd  oT  Ihc  I 
lani»,  iioat  SOft.  hlfh.  wiih "-  "~    "-    "-  ' '- 

Abb«,  luo Hui  pluiud,  Itli TO ft.  - 
ft.    fn  WoTccUcnhlr^  (1  Hegiej.  Ii 

iink  sn,.  (Ddo/  Ihe  head  GOR.    In  Vorkiliire,  ■!  Cutle  Howmrd.   il  ii  IWR.  hlgh,  Ihe 
ror  the  tnink  3tt.  ■ndwllh  ■bole  luOft.  In  [englh  ;  at  Sludlei,  one  lJ99n.  hlih,  iritha 
ihe^hndSlft  (fceta  SUSli.inftilSS.)'  '     "'         .     »™'       "      '       "        .     d.,ui 

rmmiirimirUtiSailUmd.    In  Ihc £n>iiou  or  Edlnbuigh.'  At  Dilmeny  Puk,  It  It  GD ft  hlib, 
■he  di^iHler  or  Ihc  tiunk  3  R..  ind  oT  the  hwl  m  ft  _SouUi  oT  Edlnbuigh.     tn  Arnhlie,  u  jS£ 

"*  — * lerorthetrvnkSft.Bln.iMnolhM,8Tiee»p]uited,l«4Sft.highi 

11.  hlfh,  Ibe  dluaetcr  or  Ihc  trunk  S R. |  u  Newuk,ll  li  60ft. 

hlih.  Wilh  ■  irunk  »R.  Sln.  in  dlameler.    In  HaddlngltiD- 

•hlre,  u  Traingbuae.  110  )mn  ^)^  "  U  40ft.  hlgh,  th« 

Nnrth  or  Edlnhurgh.    In  AbRdccBihire,  it  Thiiniloii,  li  li 

SSit.  blgh,  witb  ■  IniDk  Bln.  hi  diuKier ;  In  OIcd  Dca,  la 

the  tioup  i(r.  SOSS,  (to  ■  •olc  ar  M  R.  lo  1  ln.|  it  li  TS  ft.  hli^ 

..   .  In  BuilKliTre.^t  aardiinC>Ttl&ilU90ft.bl(h,ihedluDileT, 

S\         or  thc  tnink  jn.  ein.iadartheheullWft.  bi  ForftnhliK 

^    ..       it  KinniiTd  Cutle.IEO  TCUi  oM.  11 U  7S  ft.  bleh,  ihe  dlc- 

':--w  taetet  or  ihe  head  30 R.  Sln.    [d  IhTeinceuhlre.  Kt  CouL 

1.'^    tn  ri-in  niuiIKl.  11  U  Wft.  hllh,  U»  di ' ■  "■ ■- 


—  Ar),ltl>SOft.hi|ih, 
Tarmouth,  lliiODR. 
hcr.sOTCcnaliBted, 
4ft.,*Bdori)ie1iwI 
Miire,  U  AidrnH,  II  U  Wft.  high,  Ibe 
ink  S  ft.  9  in.,  Biid  oT  Ibe  hcad  15  R. ;  it 


ircSlenlm  Puk,  il  U  eSk.  Ti'iBh,  tb>  dlimHcr  o"lhe  lAink  1 1»! 
-     ind  ot  the  hvmi  foft. ;  In  Bnnnockbum  Wnoil,  ii  u  T4  ft.  htgh  j 
j&'>''"'.  .  -    ■  "%  ;f^"»"""""«"«J%SO»^''"  •«»le.«f«)n.lonn.),67ft'. 

'SS«^>-j^J.il'>v-''''  -^  tlmut  nMMriiinlTrlinmi.  Mw  DuUiD, ■!  Cipnu  Orore,  U U 
S£gy--^'aff  Ji,.^  e  '  TSR.hlEiiVlh>dlanicteroriholiunk3ft.nin.(iKrDflbehnd50ft. 
^^     ilr?^     -^  InKln|i'.CounlT,UCh«l.rilleKoie«,4Sreu.|*u.led,ilUT«ft. 

iyjl^    '^~  itUOoluiiih  thedl*mcterorihelninkJlt%ro.j»tc2ue(5ole, 


Hikree  Coitic,  it  ii  Tl  R.  high.  In  Kilk^nT,  u  ML  JuHet,  it  <• 
7Eft.  hlgh.  InTippciuT,  M  Ihetcalor— Willi,Kiq.,n«i  Cir- 
.  lick  011  Suir,  ihere  U  ■  6calrh  plne  wUh  •Inink  SOft.  in  hd^t, 

cleii  or  bnnche^.  ind  ■  circuDirnenee  oT  15  ft.,  Ihe  wholc  trce  U 
86  ft.  high,  The  Scalch  piDC  it  IhU  plice  giawi  ipoatDneaiiilT 
Itamieedihcd  b*  theolil  tiesi  aDd  ihe  limhei,  whlen  li  •uppaaed 
equKl  ID  llint  ot  Nmway,  lelli  i^n  lhr'<pat  «  3i.  Brf.  ptr  cvUc  Ibot. 
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Mfli.  At  Colaaibey,  near  MeCs, 70  yean  pluited,  it  b  99  ft.  high,  the  dlametef  oT the  trunli  8  ft.  filn. 
the  BoUnic  Oarden  u  Avrancbes,  40  yean  pUnted,  it  ia  40  ft.  hlgh.    In  the  Parlc  of  Clervattz,  m 
Chit  Meraut,  S3  years  pianted,  It  is  69  ft.  hich. 

Pimv  aifbfiatrU  m  otker  CimiUrie$.  In  Bavaria,  In  the  BoCanlc  Oarden  at  Munich,  Styean  planted, 
it  i«  Mft.  high.  In  Auctria,  near  Vienna,  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  60  yean  planted.  It  to  goft. 
blgh.  In  Sweden,  in  tbe  Botanic  Oarden  at  Lund,  It  ia  54  ft.  high.  In  RuMia,  near  St  PeCenbuigh, 
on  ttac  anaU  lalaad  of  Sofliory  Roriia,  it  to  77  ft.  high,  tbe  dianwter  of  tbe  tnink  S  ft.,  and  of  tbe  beBd 
16ft.    lBltaly,aCMonu,6SyeanpIaiited,itiae0ftbigb. 

Cvmmeraal  StaHtticM,  In  the  London  nuraeries,  one  yeu^s  seedling  planCs 
of  the  common  YarieCy  are  1«.  6d.  a  thousand ;  two  years'  seedlings,  3f.  6d. 
a  tbousand ;  plants  one  year  transplantedy  10«.  a  thousand ;  and  two  years 
trsnsplanted,  20f .  a  thousand.  At  BoUwyHer,  single  plants  transplanted  are 
3  cents  each ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents.  Plants  of  the  Highland  red  pine 
are,  in  London,  1«.  9d.  a  thoiisand ;  and  at  Origor^s  NtirserVy  Forres,  N.  B., 
1«.  6</.  a  thousand;  and  of  the  pin  de  Hagueneau,  at  BoUwyUer,  8  cents  each. 
Seeds  of  the  common  Scotch  pine  are,  in  London,  2v.  per  Ib;  of  the  Hifh- 
land  pine,  2«.  6d,p&r\b,;  and  seeds  of  the  pin  de  Hagueneau,  at  BoUwyUery 
are  1  franc  50  cents  per  Ib. 

*  i  2.  P.  (s.)  PUMi^Lio  H<gnke,    The  dwarf,  cr  Mouniamf  Pine. 

Uemilficmikm.    H»nke  Beobi,  68. :  WlUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  &  4«5.  j  Laubi  Fta,  ed.  9.,  1. 1 8. j  Cam.  Hoit., 

1517.;  Oui.  Pan.,  15.:  HalL  HelT.,  Vo.  !&  x;  Alt.  Hod  Kew..  ed.  8.,  5.  pi  314. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed. 

1890  s  Baum.  Cat,  ed.  1835. 
agmtmtfmes.    P.  sylTtatito  monttoa  >  AU.  Bort.  Kem.,  ed.  1.,  a  p.366. :  P.  s.  bikmtlls  v  SieaL  Ctd. 

Hari.  AocM..  B>.j  F.  o6nls  ertetis  Tcmm.  ItuL  5B&.  SekeuekM.  iL,  4G0l.  Du  Ham.  Arh.,  S.  pi  I2&; 

P.  b&mitliL  Ac.,  Towm.  buL.SflO ;  P.  sued^ticua  teu  canAticus  UmgarUek  Mag.^  3tcr  band^  3BL ; 

Ai&ater  conlf  er6ctia  Bauk.  M.,  49S. ;  P.  tatirica  WO.  ui  Herb.  &mk». ;  P.  p.  montioua  Pm*., 

1537.  f.  & }  P.  quirtui  auatrlacus  Ctmt.  HieLt  l.  p^  32. ;  Fin  nain,  F^. ;  Krumboli,  Ger 
EmgrtmimsB.    Lambi  Fln.,  cd.  S.,  L  t  2. ;  omjlg.  8061.,  to  our  usual  scale^  aod  /gt.  8057.  and  80581, 

ortbe  natnral  slae. 

Spec,  Char.,  4rc.    Branches  generaUy  recumbent.    Leaves  short,  stiil^  some- 
what  twisted ;  thickly  distributed  over  the  branches,  with  long,  lacerated, 

wooUy,white  sheaths.    Ckines, 

when  younjg,  erect;  when  ma- 

ture,  pointing  outwards.  Buds 

(^.  2057.)  ovate,  Uunt,  resi- 

nous.  Leaves  (^JSg.  2058.)  from 

2in.  to  2)in.  long;    sheaths, 

at  first,  from  ^in.  to  1}  in-  long, 

white  and  lacerated ;  iifkerwar£ 

falUng  off  or  shrinking  to  f^  in. 
^^    or  ^in.  long,    and  becoming 

dark  brown  or  black.  Cones 
(d)  from  l^  in.  to  2  in.  long,  and 
irom  }  ui.  to  1  in.  broad ;  reddish  or 
dark  purplish  brown  when  young,  and 
of  a  duU  brown  when  mature.  ocales 
(b)  and  seeds  (a)  resembling  those 
of  P.  sylv^tris,  but  smaller.  Cotyledons  5  to  7.  A  laige  spreading 
bush,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of  Europe,  on  mountains.  Litroduced  in 
1779;  floweringand  ripenin^  its  cones  at  the  same  time  as  the  Scotch 
pine.  Fig.  2063.  in  p.  2190.  is  a  portrait  of  a  bush  at  Dropmore,  which» 
in  1837,  was  12  ft.  high  and  25  ft.  in  diameter. 

Varieties. 

*  £  P.  («.)  p.  2  mbrntfiora  has  red  flowers,  but  does  not  difier  in  any  other 

respect  from  P.  (s.)  pumilio.  There  is  a  bush  of  it  at  Dropmore 
above  12  h.  high,  and  covering  a  space  21  ft.  in  diameter. 

*  1  P.  {9.)p.  3  Fkchen  Booth,  Lodd.  Cat,^  ed.  1836,  Lawton^t  Man., 

p.  333.  —  Only  small  grafted  plants  of  this  variety  are  in  the  country, 
it  not  having  been  introduced  tiU  about  1832.  In  the  shoots  and 
foUage,  it  b^s  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  P.  (s.)  pumilio,  that  we 
doubt  very  much  if  it  even  merits  to  be  considmid  as  a  variety  of 
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that  tpeciea ;  nerertbelesa  w«  give  it  m  such,  till  it  Bhall  be  farther 
known.  In  the  Hordcultunil  Societj*!  Oarden,  it  «u,  in  Auguit, 
1837,  4ft.  6  io.  bigfa,  and  produced  two  cooea,  which,  howerer,  did 
t  maturitf .  The  scalea  were  uot  faooked,  Eu)d  they  did 
lo  difler  from  tbote  of  P.  (».)  pumilio.  Mr.  Bootfa  ef 


that 


twpe 
thei 
Kin  of  Philai 


;  iram  which  it  roight  be  preaunied  that 


■  1  P.  («.)».  4  Mi^iwj „ 

"  ■  ;  P.  Mi^  Jaeq.,  Poir,  and  N.  Du  Ham. 


Mi^  Matt.  Camer ;  P.  montim  Bam». 
...     .       „  ..      ir,  •ndM.DuHain.,T.p.  233.1.68.:  P. 

echiniu  Hort. ;  P.  undnita  Dec,  Lod.  Cal., 
ed.  1S36;  and  our>;gi.«)M.  andS060.t  tbe 
latter  showing  tbe  cone,  «eed,  tcale,  and 
thealh  of  leaTeB,  of  the  Datural  fiie.  Tbe 
Mugho  wild  I^ne;  Pia  Mugho,  Torcbefttn, 
Kn  suffis,  Pin  crin,  Pin  du  Brian^onnaia, 
Pin  de  HoDU^pe,  I¥, ;  Bee^cbte,  Otr,  — 
Thia  Tarietytn  ioeluded  bj  Aiton  and  othera  . 
in  tbe  precedin^  oue ;  but,  haTing  «een  \ 
both  •orta  beonn^  conea,  we  are  tatifified  - 
that  thef  are  distinet,  though  they  bear  to 
close  •  reaemblaiice  to  eacb  other  in  fb- 
Ibge  and  habit,  that,  wheu  the  couet  are  ab- 
soit,  Ibey  midit  be  auppoeed  to  be  identicaL 
It  18  remariEed  in  tbe  tfmiueau  Du  Hamel,  Ihat 
■II  the  publiabed  Bgurea  of  tfaia  Tariet;  are 
bad,  witb  ihe  exccptwn  of  tbe  ooe  given 
in  tbat  worfc,  Irom  wbich  ours  i«  o^ed.  On  compariiuj^t.  8056. 
and  8060..  it  will  be  found  that  the  conei  of  P.  (i.)  p.  JfngAtw,  indft- 
pendentl;  of  the  p^ 
culiar  protubenuit 
appewance  of  the 
Bcalca^re  largw  than 
Ihoee  of  P  (■) 
piunflio  Thia  and 
otber  diSereDcee  in 
the  conea  are  quite 
■ufficient  m  a  tecb- 


p  Mufhut  and  F  , 

pumlUo  dutmct  ape 

aea      but    notwith 

■tandmg    thu,    tbey 

bear    gucfa    obTioua 

marks  of  belongiug 

to   P     sylTfBtru   m 

tbeir  fbluige    babit, 

and  locality  that  we 

cannot  for  a  moment 

heaitate   about  uolt  ,         -,  t~-  ■ 

mg  tfaem  to  tfaat  ipe-  t^  •^060 

cies       The  only  plaata  which  we  feel  quite    eertain    are  the  P 

Mugbo  of  the  Navveau   Du  Hamel  are  at  Syon    at  Dropmore,  aod 

m  tlie  Horticultural   Society  s  Oarden     becauae   the  conea  on  the 

plants  m   all  tfaese  places  eiactlj  resemble  that  in  our  M-  B060., 

whicb    aa  before  atated    ii  copied  frora  the  Keaeeau  Iht  Hamel. 

F^   2061  u  a  portnut  of  the  tree  or  rather  buah,at  Dropmore, 
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toBtcftle  of  6ft.  to   lin.;  and  > 

whicb  was,  id   1637,  14  ft.  high. 

ThiB  varieiy  is  described,  io  tbe 

Nouv.  l)u  Hamel,  B«  havbg  tbe 

leavea  rigtd.andorBdeepgreeni 

the  cone  conical,  often  two  to- 

gether,  shorter  fian  the   leavu, 

nith   their  sciJes    ending   in   a 

pyramidiil    quadrancular    point, 

which  is  turaed  back.     The  cat- 

kins  uf  the  male  flowen  are 

moiit    te&sile,   aod   the  anthera  ^ 

have  a    round   membranaceous 

crest.     It  forms  b  bush  in  lonie 

cases,   Bcd  b  tree  in  others,  ac-. 

cording  to  the  wiil  and  situstion 

in  which  it  ^rings  up  or  is  plaated.     Tbe  cones  readily  disdoguiiih 

itfrom  P,  (s.)  puinilio.  It  is  fouud  on  the  CBmiolan  Mountains,  the 

Pjrenees,  ou  Mount  Ventoui,  and   in   other   ptaces.     M.  VUIara 

observes  that,  wbeu  it  grows  on  the  summita  of  mountains,  it  is  u 

mere  busb  ;    but  that,  as   it  descends   to  the  plains,  it  becomes 

The  P.  s.  uncinataorCaptain  S.  E.  Cook  {Skeldui,  ii.  p.  830.),  we 
belicve,  judging  from  the  young  jilants  in  tbe  Horticultural  Societj'* 
Garden,  and  froni  conet  sent  to  Cautain  Cook  from  AL  P.  Boileau, 
thrauch  M.  Vilmorin,  to  be  either  identicBt  with,  or  a  subTariecy  of, 
P.  (s.)  Mughut.  The  fuUowing  oote  has  been  seut  to  ua  by  Captain 
CooL: — "  P.  uncinaia  ts  fbuaJ  on  tbe  upper  zone,  or  line,  of  the 
forest  vegetation  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  both  aides  the  cbain.  At  tbe 
Lac  de  Oaube,  and  in  a  few  other  localities  where  the  foresta 
bave  beea  allowed  to  attsin  tbeir  natural  state,  it  ia  miied,  at  first, 
wttb  Plcea  pectin&ta  and  Pinus  sylvfatria;  but,  aa  you  ascend, 
it  eradually  leavea  these  species  below,  and  occupies  eiclu- 
siveiy  ihe  Siberian  regiou  ofthe  high  or  centraJ  Pyreneea.  Other 
loc^ities  in  which  iC  is  believed  to  occur  are,  on  some  elevated 
detached  masses  of  mountain  between  ihe  Pyrenees  and  the  Atpa 
□r  Mount  Cenia,  where,  no  doubt,  it  lies  over  the  great  fbreita 
of  the  Maurienne,  which  are  of  P.  aylv£scris.  This  pine  is  ei- 
tremely  valuable  trom  its  hardiness,  as  well  as  for  tne  resinona 
quelity  and  great  durability  of  its  tiinber.  In  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinccB,  it  is  used  for  torches;  and  its  timber  is  considered  to  be 
superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  P.  sylvcstris ;  it  is  also  used 
for  making  cliBrcoaL  As  an  omameutBl  tree,  it  will  be  hiehly 
desirable,  from  the  intensely  dark  green  of  its  foliage,  as  well  as 
the  close  and  solid  mass  it  forms,  and  the  halut  of  the  tree,  wbere 
left  at  liberty  lo  throw  out  mBBSy  arms,  trailing  ou  the  ground,  a 
qualit^  so  unusual  in  its  class.  There  are  now  very  scan^  remains 
of  tliis  noble  tree  in  the  French  Pjrenees,  where  they  have  been 
almost  whotly  eredicated  by  the  barbarous  improvidence  of  the 
people  :  tbere  are  a  few  leit  at  tbe  Lac  de  Gaube,  at  Gavamie,  at 
the  Lac  d'Oo,  and  on  the  Airiege;  but  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia 
there  are  forests  still  remaioing  of  vast  extent.  They  citend  firom 
the  region  of  Munt  Perdu  and  the  Maledetta,  to  the  Valley  of 
Andorre  on  the  S^e ;  the  most  considerable  forests  bdng  tiiose 
oppoaite  to  the  Valley  of  Arreau,  within  the  Spanish  territory,  those 
to  the  north-east  of  Benarque,  and  those  of  the  republic  of  Andorre, 
It  nust  be  grouped  with  P.  eylvestris,  to  whicb  it  is  nearly  re- 
lated;  but  the  port,  colour,  and  slrength   of  the  leaves,  and  tho 
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ronn  of  the  cooes,  enablc  the  pracliBcd  eye  to  ilistingLush  it  in  a 

moment  rrom  tbot  Bpenes.  —  S.  E.  Coak.    Carlton,  near  Dar&igton, 

May,  1837.- 

■  1  P.  (i.)  p.  5  M.  noBa,  the  Koee  Koe  of  the  Styrian  Alps,  never 

STOws  above  3  l^.  high.     A  ptant  haa  been  in  the  Trinity  College 

Botonic  GerJen,  Dublin,  sinue  1817 ;  and,  in  20  years,  it  baa  not 

Bttained  a  grcater  height  than  an  ordinary-slzed  man^a  knee. 

Olicr  Varietiei.    P.  {«.')  pumdio  and  P.  (s.)  p.  Mu^hjuytity  60  much 

Bccording  to  the  localities  in  wliich  they  are  foumf,  that,  it*  it  were  desirable 

to  increeee  the  number  of  EubTurieties,  there  might  be  a  dwaTf,  a  tall,  and  a 

medium  fonn  given  to  each.  In  the  Horticultural  Sorie[y'a  Uarden,  there  ia 

a  handsome,  erect-growing,  Bmall  trec  of  P.  («.)  p.  Migliu$,  under  the  Danie 

of  i'.  uncinata,  and  also  adwarfplantiUnder  Che  same  name;  both  prodndnK 

hooked  cones.    At  White  Knights,  where  there  area0or30pUint»ofi^ 

(s.^puniflioithey  varyia  siiefrom  a  recumbent  bush,  5  il.or  6  tt.  high,  anJ 

SO  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  diameCer,  to  treea  of  between   30ft.  and40ft.  inhei^t } 

someof  them  with  trunke  clenrof  branchesto  3ft.  or  4ft.  from  thcground. 

Some   of  these  trees  have  been  drawn  up  in  this  form  in  consequence  of 

bdng  crowded  among  othcrs. 

Dacription,  ^c.  The  common  character  belonging  to  all  the  varieties  of 
P.  (s.)  pumilio  is,  that  of  bring  BmatleT  in  all  their  parts,  and  lesa  glaucous  in 
the  geueral  appearance  of  their  folisge,  thao  P.  syW^stris.  The  leaves  ere 
alao  much  more  thickly  set  on  the  branchea  ;  and  tne  sbeaths 
on  thclesven  of  thecurrent  yeararemuch  longer  and  whiiir. 
especially  towards  the  eitremities  of  the  shooCs.  In  thc 
dwarf  varietiea,  the  cones  are  smalli  and  those  of  P.  (a.)  y. 
Mughta  have  often  a  detbrmed  stunted  appearance ;  buE, 
some  of  the  tall  rarieties  of  P-  (s.)  pumflio,  the  cones  : 
exactly  like  those  of  the  Scotch  pine,  as  are  also  the  biiil 
Tbe  rate  of  erowth  is  siow  in  all  the  varietieB, iu  the  til 
est  not  exceedlng  4in,  or5in.,  or  at  most  6  in.,  in  the  yLEii 
All  the  varietiea  are  nativea  of  the  mountaina  of  most  p.iris 
of  Burope,  raore  especially  in  France  and  Qerman^;  iini! 
they  have  been  recognised  by  botanisca  from  thc  timt  nf 
Mathiotus.  i*.  (s.)  jiumflio  appears  [o  have  been  first  ciilii- 
vated  in  England  m  1779,  liy  John  Blackbum,  Esq.,  n( 
Orford  Eall,  near  Warringlon,  in  Lancaahire,  where  thcori- 
^hial  plant  stilt  exisis,  formins  a  Urge  recumbent  bush,  but 
in  a  ahattered  condition.  AlT  the  varieties  have  a  powerful  terebinthinate 
odour;  and  produce  ahundantly,  when  the  branches  are  broken, afragrantand 
fluid  resin,  which  ia  sold,  in  Hungary,  Cainiola,  &c.,  aa  a  balsam  (br  curing  u1- 
cera,  contusions,  and  rheuniatism.  Tbe  krumholz  oil,  whicb  ia  producedby 
diatillation  from  the  burned  branches,  is  of  a  gotden  colour,  agreeable  odour, 
and  acrid  oilyflavour;  and  it  is  used  for  sunilar  diseases,  particularly  ia 
veterinaiy  surgery.  In  Britain,  P.  (a.)  pumdio  and  its  varieties  are  curious 
or  omamental  busbes  or  trees,  and,  as  such,  are  valuable  objects  in  small 
gardens,  and  in  miniature  pinetnma.  Tfae  vicour  of  the  fbh^e,  and  the  in- 
tenaity  of  ita  colour,  vai^  exceedingly,  eccordmg  to  the  soil  and  aituation  in 
which  any  of  the  varieties  of  tbis  plant  and  P.  (s.)  p.  Mi^hui  are  placed. 
The  different  varietiea  come  tolerably  true  Irom  seed,  by  which  meana  they 
are  genereUy  propagated ;  but  P.  (s)  p.  FiBchen  has  hitiierto  been  inorched, 
not  baving  yet  ripened  conea,  either  on  the  Continent  or  jn  Britain. 


Stalttaa.    The  lirMl  nlnnU  Df  P.  (>.)  wimllLii  in 

wh*TeUiciEnri<iin  ift.  Ufift.  high.  Th« 
eaet  niuiiber  orutet  upwiird.  of  30  n.  hi|h  , 
!tR,  ud  IDtl.  «  I9ft.  hiah.     AtDiD^on, 

lanst  iii  BiiUiid  vi!  u  WhiM  Knlghu,  «hnf  Ihc 

ibcbuihiifKhlcb  JV.BJ63.  iiipartimli.tDiKiiK 

rsK.  tn  1  in.,  U  >bnT.  tl  fLhigh.  and  coven  • 

ui  t^,  rt^  '"■'L*  ^'pi^"'.'"^"?'  ■S?". "'  f- 

■Ifl  •tveril  hlDdXHIM  conicil  plinti  in  pott 
1.)  iiuiBllio  m  1  nuc  m  cenu,  «nd  of  I:  iij 
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I  3.  P.  BAnKSIA^NA  Lamb     Bank»'a,  ur  Ihe  Lairador,  Pint. 

ib  Ptn.*]  1,1  tS.,  SiollhlDll«iiCp:lo,No.v.  N  Du  Hiiia..&  p-SM 
«L,  1  p.  6«  ,  Lodd.  Cll,  IM6,  Boo  Jud..  hL  1W7,  n  974. 


J|!%6k.  u  our  u^  lala  of  f  ln.'  to  H  11. 


udA'  ID^,  ■>f  <>' 


sii,iLmi 


-^ifc.  CAoT.,  r$'f.  LeBTU  u)  puiri,  diTuricated,  obl!que.  Cones 
recurved,  twuted.  Crcat  of  the  BHtherB  dikted.  (Smith.)  Bud 
^  in.  long,  uid  ^  iii.  broad ;  cylindrical,  blunt  at  the  point,  whitish, 
■nd  covered  with  reiin  in  large  piuticlea ;  central  butl  surrouDdcd 
byfrom  three  loliTesinaUer  buda.as  sbown  iuj^,  2064.  Lesves 
(sec^.  8065.)  from  1  in.  to  l^  io.  in  len^h,  including  the  sheath, 
which  is  ihort.  aud  bas  three  or  rour  nngs.  Conei  &oin  l|iD. 
lo  2  in.  long.  Leaves  snd  cones  retainetf  on  the  tree  three  or 
fbur  years.  Scales  tenniaatinB  in  ■  roundish  protubenuica,  with 
a  blunt  poinL     Seeds  eitrenjely  smoll. 

Deicriplinn.  A  low,  scrubhy,  streggling  tree,  not  rising  hi^er  in 
country,  whece  it  grows  ftmoog  barren  rocki,  than  Ironi  5  ft.  to  8  ft.  ;  b 
British  coUecriMU,  in 
soil,  Utaining  more  ihan  tl 
tiines  that  hei((ht.  OccMion- 
ally,  MDong  the  rocks  of  L*- 
hridor,  Michaui  obaefves,  thk 
pine  produces  cones,  and  even 
eihibits  the  ■ppearaace  of  de- 
crepid  old  ^e,  at  theheiebt  of 
3  (t. ;  and  in  do  pwt  of  North 
AiHNicit  did  he  Gnd  it  more 
tban  10  ft.  high,  Dr.  Riebanl- 
son,  bowever,  in  FrMdtlin*! 
Narralive  of  a  Jomnuy  to  rte 
ShoraafthePiJarStm4ml%\i 
and  18SS,  describea  P.  Bank- 
^ina  aa  B  "  handsome  tree,  with  long,  spreading,  flexible  branches.  generaUy 
fiimirfiedwithwhorledcurTedcones,ofinanyyeaM'growtb.  It  attaiM,  he 
adds,"theheight  of  40ft.  wul  upwards  in  lavourable  s.tuabonB:  but  tbe 
diameter  of  it»  tnink  is  greater.  in  nroportion  W  ils  heighl,  than  m  tbe  wher 
pine.  of  Ihe  country.  In  its  natfve  situations  it  «udes  much  Iws  rtwn 
tbaa  J^bie.  illba."  (App.  No.  7.  p.  758.)  Dougl^  found  K  on  the  h^her 
bankaoftheColombia  and  m  the  valley-  of  the  Kocky  Mouotains,  aiid  bis 
spedntens  have  nmch  longer  leaves  than  are  proUuced  by  the  treei  in    Bnuan, 
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Tlie  tpedet  u  roKlil]'  knowii  bv  the  leavei 
beiDg  regulari;  distributed  over  Uie  biwcbea, 
ioMead  of  bong  collected  in  tufts  alternating 
with  luked  apacea,  as  they  sppear  to  be  in 
moetother  piDcs.  Iq  Ainerica,thc  leavesare 
aboat  1  in.  Loag;  but  at  Dropmore  they  are 

»: il 1  1  :_        Tt *LI e 


I  l|in 


The 


both  eesea  are  expaniled  in  May,  before  those 
of  P.  aflv^atrii;  but,  as  in  that  speciea,  the 
eonea  Jo  not  attain  their  tiill  size  aml  matu- 
rily  tillthe  November  orthegecoad  vear,  and 
do  not  open  to  shed  th^  seeds  tilt  the  spring 
of  the  third  year.  '  Tbe  conet  are  coiniuanly 
in  purs,  of  a  grey  or  ash  colour  (whence  the 
American  name  of  grey  pine);  tbt^  are 
above  8in.  long,  and  have  the  peculiarity  of 
always  pointing  in  the  same  direction  aa  the 
brauchei.     They  are  remaritable  for  curving  i 


appearance  of  small  hornH. 
the  trees  several  years. 


one  side,  which  gii 


They  are  extremely  haaii,  and  often  remaut  on 


Geogn^u,  HiitoTy,  ^c.  P.  Banksiarut,  accordins  to  Hichauz,  is  found 
&rther  northward  tban  any  other  American  pine.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
district  of  Hmne,  where  it  ia  rare,  it  is  called  the  scrub  pine;  and,  in  Canada, 
ihe  grey  pine.  According  to  Titus  Srailh  (Mag.  Nat.  Hitt.,  viii.  p.  655.). 
it  b  Cfllled,  m  tbe  ndghbourhood  of  Halifax,  the  long-limbed  Hudson^B  Bay 
pne.  "  In  the  environs  of  Hudgon'B  Bay,  and  -of  the  Oreat  MiBtaasin  Lakes, 
tbe  trees,  which  compose  the  foreats  a  few  degrees  farther  soutb,  disappear 
almost  entirely,  in  conseouence  of  tbe  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
ttMilit;  of  the  soil.  The  tace  of  the  country  ia  elmost  everywbere  broken 
by  innumaaUe  lakea,  aod  covered  with  large  rocl»  piled  upon  one  an- 
ouer,  and  uaually  ovefgrown  ^g^ 

with  black  licheiu,  wbich  deep- 
en  (he  ^OMny  a^wct  of  theae 
desolate  and  almoet  uniuhabit> 
ed  r^oDB."  (3fie&r.)  Here 
and  taere,  in  the  intervalB  of 
the  rocka,  Hidtaux  adds,  are 
aeen  a  few  individuals  of  the 


scnib  ptne ;  but  they  aeldom 
crow  higber  than  3ft.  Dr. 
Hicbardaoa,  in  Fraaklin'a  Itar. 


cupying  d^aaudy  Boits.  Iti 
curredas  nr  lo  tne  northward 
aa  lat.  M° ;  but  it  waa  aaid  to 
attajn  bigher  laritudes  on  the  \ 
■aody  banks  of  the  Mackeniie 
Kver.  At  wbat  time,  and  by 
wbon),  thia  pine  was  intro- 
doced  into  Britain,  is  uncer< 
tain :  it  wtts  in  cultivatioD  by 
Foraydi,  in  the  Chelaea  Bo- 
taiiieaarden,before  1785;  but, 
aa  Hr.  Lambert,  in  1804,  found 
a  remarkably  fine  tree  growing 
at  pBiD'B  Hill,  it  was  in  an 
probaUlt^  plaoted  there  by 
tbe  loDnder  of  the  place,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Hamuton,  pre< 
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yiously  to  1735  (Bee  p.  70.).    Mr.  Lambert,  wntingin  IdCVI^  lays  that  he  then 

onlyknew  of  three  trees  or  P.  Banksfana  in  England  that  were  of  any  axe; 

yiz.,  the  one  at  Pain's  Hill  we  have  just  mentioned,  one  at  Kew,  and  another 

at  Croome.     The  first  is  probabiy  no  ionger  in  existence,  because  a  party 

of  four,  of  which  we  were  one,  searched  a  whole  day  for  it  in  vain,  in  tbe 

grounds  at  Pmn's  Hill,  on  July  22.  1637 ;  that  at  Kew  is  no  more ;  and  that  at 

Croome,  if  it  still  exists,  is  not  known  to  the  gardener  there.  The  handsomest 

tree  that  we  know  of  P.  Bankstana  in  England  is  that  at  Dropmore,  of  which 

Jig,  2067.  is  a  portrait  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  8  flt. ;  and  which  was,  in  August, 

1837,  27  fL  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  that  of  the  space 

covered  by  the  branches  24  d.     It  is  a  most  el^ant  tree,  well  characterised 

by  Dr.  Richardson  as  having  long,  spreading,  lexible  brancbes.     It  bears 

abundance  of  cones,  which  remain  on  the  trees  for  several  years,  and  give  the 

branches  a  singular  appearance.     There  is  a  tree  of  this  species  30  ft.  high  at 

White  Knights,  but  it  has  not  assumed  so  elegant  a  shape  as  that  at  Drop^ 

more.    There  is  a  plant  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  3  ft.  6  in.  high ;  and  one 

in  the  Horticultural  8ociety's  Oarden,  3  h.  high.    The  only  one  that  we  have 

heard  of  in  France  is  in  the  Jardin  dea  Plantes,  where,  in  1837,  it  was  4  ft. 

higfa.     Tbe  species  is  rather  scarce  in  Bridsh  nurseries. 

Properties  and  Utes.  Dr.  Richardson  mentions  that  the  Canada  porcu- 
pine  (eeds  on  the  bark  of  thia  tree,  and  that  the  wood,  from  its  lightness,  and 
the  straightness  and  toughneas  of  its  fibres,  is  much  prized  for  canoe  timbers. 
Titus  Smith  says  that,  on  the  shallow  soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax, 
if  not  consumed  by  fires,  it  produces  timber  of  a  usefiil  size.  Michaux 
infbrms  us  that  the  Canadians  find  a  speedy  cure  for  obsdnate  colda,  firom  a 
diet  drink  made  by  boiiing  the  oones  of  P.  iBankstana  in  water ;  and  this  is  afl, 
he  says,  that  the  tree  is  good  for.  As  an  om&mental  tree,  we  think  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  genus,  from  the  graceful  manner  in  which  it 
throws  about  its  long,  flexible,  twisted  branches,  which  are  generally  covered 
throughout  their  whole  length  with  twisted  glaucous  green  leaves,  with  here 
and  there  a  whorl  of  curiously  hooked  hom-like  cones.  It  is  one  of  tfae 
hardiest  of  the  i^tbi^tmae ;  enduring,  in  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries,  12°  of  Reau^ 
mur  (5°Fahr.};  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  planted  in  pinetums  in  the 
extreme  north,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  Europe. 

SoU,  PropagaHon,  Ctdture,  ^c.  (See  p.  2127.)  Plants  are  raiaed  from 
imported  seeds,  when  these  can  be  procured;  but  the  speciea  may  be 
inarched,  or  grafted  in  the  herbaceous  manner,  on  P.  sylvestris.  (See 
p.  2129.)  In  Uie  herbarium  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  there  are  specimena 
of  P.  Banksiana  sent  home  by  Douglas,  infested  with  a  parasitic  plant,  ro- 
sembling,  in  its  ramifications,  foliage,  and  colour,  a  mistletoe  in  miniature.  It  ia 
the  Arceuthobium  Ox^cedri  Hook.,  and  wiil  be  found  fignred  in  a  fiiture  page. 
CommerckU  StaHstici,  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  Is.  6d.  eaoi ;  at 
Bollwyller,  2  finncs. 

B.  Conei  large,  hauing  tke  Scales  fttmithed  wtth  Prickles* 

4.  P.  i^NOPS  Ait.     The  Jerteyy  or  poor,  Pine. 

IdenMettHom.  AML  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1..  S.  p.  a67.,  ed.  £.,  5.  p.  S1& ;  SmiUi  in  Ree«*f  Cydo.,  Ko.  10.  -, 
WUkL  api  PI..4.  p^  496. }  Baums.,  908. ;  Mait  MilL,  No.  3. :  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  1. 1. 12. ;  N.  Du 
Ham.,  1 5.  p.  23& ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Svl.,  &  p.  1S9. ;  Hayne  Dend.,  No.  4. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1896  ; 
Bon  Jardk,  1837,  p^  91%.  \  L«wion*c  Manual,  p.  3461 

Synonyme».  P.  TlrKiniilna  Du  Boi  Hmrbk.,  cd.  Pott.,2.  p.  47.,  UiU.  DiU,  No.  a,  Wongk.  Beit., 
p.  TiT;  Pin  ch*tif,  A-.  r       t  ,  -» 

Engravingi.  Lamb.  Pia,ed.  8.,  1.  t  12. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  t69.  f.  1. ;  Midix.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3. 
1 187.  (  our  Jlg.  9fflO..  to  our  usual  scale ;  tindjig».  S06&  and  2u69.,  of  the  natural  siw ;  all 
from  Uf opmore  fpecimenak 

Spec.  Char.f  Sfc.  Leaves  in  pairs.  Cones  drooping  oblong-conica],  loi^er 
tban  the  leaves.  The  scales  awl-«haped,  with  prominent  prickles.  Crest 
of  the  anthers  short,  broad,  jagged.  (SfiM.)  Bud  (  j^.  8068.^  from 
fin.  to  i  in.  long,  and  ym.  broad;  cylindrical,  blunt  at  the  point,  re- 
Btnous,  brown,  and  surrounded  by  three  small  buds.  Cone  (^.  2069.) 
fromSfin.  to  S^in.  long,  and  from  l  in.  to  Ifin.  broad.  Some  of 
those  at  Dropmore  are  of  the  last  dimensions.  Scalesof  a  hard  woody 
texture,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  with  a  sharp  woody  prickle  pro-  ^Set 
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iecting  rrom  ettch,  which  ia  generally  Btmight.     Leaves  rrom  1} 
\i»tg.      Sheaths  wtth  3  or  4  ringa.       Seeds  small,  cotyledo 
Yoiing  Bhooti  covered  with  a  fiiie  purptish  glaucoua  bloom. 
Detcriplhn.  A  tortuouB^iraBched 

)ow  tree,  haviDg,  at  a  distance,  the 

general  eppearanceori'.  Banksiafui; 

but  di^nng  rroni  that  Bpecies  in 

hBTiog  many  of  the  more  slender 

brancbes  penduloua,  and  the  wood 

of  the  BhootB  of  the  cuirent  jeu 

conBpicuoualj  glaucouB  and  tinged 

with  violet;  a  character  which,  es 

Iffichaux  obserrea,  ia    peculiar  to 

diia  apecie*  and  to  P,  mitis;  and 

the  trunk  and  lai^er  branches  pro> 

duaag  small  tuds  of  leaves,  or  abor- 

tive  BDoots.  Accordiog  to  Michaux, 

it  erows,  in  North  America,  from 

SOlt.  to  40  ft  in  height,  with  a  dark- 

coloured  trunk,   end  the  branches 

proceeding  from  it,  not  in  whorla, 

but  irregularly,  more  in  the  menner 

<tt  I»t>ad4eaved  treea  tban  is  usual 

with  the  Ab\€tias.  The  barb,  in  old 

treea^iadeeplycmcked;  andthrougb 

tbe  fiuures  resin  exudea  in  such 

■buodance,  as   to   give   the  trunk 

and  branches  the  appearance  of  be- 

iog  candied  over  with  sugaE.    The 

learea  are  of  a  dark  ereen,  and  scat- 

lered  equsllf  over  the  branches,  in  the 

■re  not  soperBistent.narso  glaucoua,  aa 

describes  as  about  Sin.  long,  and   I  in. 

attached  by  short  thick  pedunctes,  and 

B(»nes;  thej   are  usually   single,     and    tumed   c 

Eound.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  in 
L  41",  tbe  flowers  appear  in  the  beginning  oF 
Haj ;  the  cones  are  mature  in  the  If ovember  of 
the  secoDd  year;  and  the  seed  drops  out  the  fol- 
lowiog  sprintN  The  trecs  of  tiiis  species  in  the 
phiettuD  ot  Dropmore  i^ee  very  well  with  Mi- 
chMu's  descriptran ;  but  they  are  not  yet  auffi- 
tiendjf  old,  or,  perhaps,  our  summerB  are  not 
suffiaentlj  warm,  to  cause  an  exudation  of  resin 
to  the  extent  meDdoned  by  that  suthor.  The 
buds,  however,  are  resinons ;  and  this  matter  very 
readily  exudes,  and  bcrusta  thc  surfHce  of  the  sec- 
lions  wherever  a  branch  is  cut  off:  At  Dropinore, 
in  wann  weather  during  fiuushine,  the  fr^rance 
of  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tree  is  de* 
%htlulty  bakamic. 

Geographtf,  Huiory,  l^c.  The  Jeraey  pine  in- 
latHta  tlte  interior  otNorth  America,  chielly  south 
if  tatitude  45°;  and,  accordinB  to  Pursn,  it  is 
buud   from   New   Jersey   to   Carolina,    on    dry 

Brreii  soils.     BCchaux  states  that  it  abouncls  in  *"'" 

lie  lower  parts  of  New  Jerscy,  where  the  soil  is  'mcagre  and  sandy,  and 
here  it  is  often  accompanied  by  the  yel!ow  pine  (P.miliB);  and  that 
ig  also  found   in   Marytand,  Virginia,  and    Kentucky ;    iu  Fennsylvania, 


of  P.  BankEuina ;  but  they 

that  ^)ecieB.  The  cones,  Michaux 

I  diameter  at  the  base:  th^  are 

anncd  with  tong  fine  awl-shaped 

'  or   lcBS   towards   the 
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befond  Chambereburg,  near  the  Juniata,  and  on  the  acrubb^  ridees  bcTond 
Bedford,  at  th'c  distsnce  ofabout  £00  miiea  froin  Philadelphia.  ln  thb  part 
of  Pei)asylvania,it  is  called  tbe  scrub  pioei  and  it  is  seen  vherever  the  soilis 
composed  of  argillaceous  Bchistus,  aod  is  coDBequenCl)'  poor.  The  poomeM 
t^the  soil  oD  which  it  ^ws  is  Btteeted  b;  the  decrepid  appearance  of  the 
HCBrlet,  red,  black,  white,  ond  rock-chestnut  oaks,  among  which  it  grows. 
Micbauz  oeversawit  nortbwardof  the  riverHudsoni  andneither  tn  tbeCaro- 
linaa,  nor  in  Ueorna,  According  to  tbe  Hortut  KnBetua,  it  waa  cultivated  in 
1739,  bj'  Miller;  but,  though  itis  a  sinKulor-lookiDg,  and  in  our  ojunion  moat 
interesling,  Iree,  it  ia  not  common  in  Britiih  collectioni.  Tbe  fineat  treea  tl( 
it  which  we  have  aeen  are  at  Fain'a  Hill,  where  it  is  40  ft.  liig^,  with  a  trunk 
\il.  6 in.  in  diBUieter;  and  at  Dropmore  and  Wbite  Knights,  at  bolh  which 
places,  it  bears  abundance  of  conea,  F^,  2071.  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  the 
dir«e  Dropmore  trees,  which,  aOer  being  ITyears  planted,  was,  in  1837, 
25  ft.  high,  with  a  head  covering  a  space  24  ft.  in  diameter.  There  are  three 
fine  trecB  at  White  Knights,  from  25  fl.  to  30  it.  higfa,  whicb  have  retuiied 
thdr  conea  ten  or  Iwelve  yeara  ;  antl  many  of  the  shoots  of  which  appear  to  be 
os  amply  fiimished  with  cones  as  Jeaves.  A  tree  at  Syon  is  14  ft.  higb.  Tliere 
il  a  low,  crooked,  peudulouB^iranched  tree  of  thig  species  in  thearboretum  at 
Kew,  aboQt  10  ft.  nigh ;  one  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'i  5  ft.  hi^ ;  aud  one  of  the 
same  hei^t,  wbich  has  been  7  jeara  planted,  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety's 
Oartlen.  In  France,  acconllne  to  tbe  Nouveau  Du  Htanel,  there  is  a  tree  90  ft. 
higk  in  the  gardena  of  tbe  'nunon ;  and  M^  H£ricaut  de  Thuiy  has  sevEral 
trees  which  produoed  cones  at  tfae  age  of  20  yeara,  and  bave  since  continucd 
to  do  so  ever;  year. 

ProperHei  and  Utei.  The  wood  of  tfae  Jerse^  jnne,  according  to  Micbaui, 
ia  of  little  use,  except  for  fuel,  on  account  of  its  Emali  dimensions,  atid  the 
Isrge  propoition  of  sap  wood  which  it  contdns ;  but,  as  it  abounda  in  resin, 
tar  ia  obtMaed  (rom  it.  Kalm  mentions,  in  his  Trmeb  tn  Ntirth  Aiwrica, 
that,  in  the  heat  of  Bummer,  cattle  resort  ht  shade  to  thia  tree,  iu  preference 
to  any  other,  even  though  thdr  foliace  were  much  diicker.  He  sav  cattle 
stndiousty  ungltng  out  P.  inops  in  order  to  get  under  its  branches ;  probably 
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finond  the  gratefulneBs  of  its  fragrance ;  for  it  is  bighly  probable  tbat  the  brute 
animalsy  especially  in  a  wild  state,  are  even  more  sensible  of  the  odour  of 
trees  than  the  human  specieB.  Midiaux  condudes  his  observations  on  this 
tree  by  remariung  that,  nezt  to  the  grey  pine  (P.  Bankfiieiiui),  it  is  the  most 
omnterestin^  spedes  in  the  United  States ;  but  as,  in  Europe,  almost  all  the 
American  pmes  can  onfy  be  oonsidered  in  the  li^t  of  omamental  trees,  this 
spedee,  aa  such,  wdl  desenres  a  p^ace  in  oollectionB»  from  the  singularity  of 
ita  form,  its  ddightful  fragrance,  and  its  hardiness. 

Soil^  Propagation,  4rc,  Plants  are  sometimes  raised  from  imported  aeeds  ; 
or  they  may  l^  inaidied,  or  grafted  in  the  herbaceoua  raanner,,on  P,  sylr^tris. 
(See  p.  il27,  and  p.  2129.) 

t  5,  P,  Mi^TM  Michx.    The  soft-/lrtitwrf,  oryellow,  Pine. 

UemH/lemUm.    Ifichx.  Fl.  Bor.  Aner.,  M.  Amer.  SyL,  &  p.  m;  Lodd.  Cat.,  cd.  1836 ;  Bon  Janf., 

cdL  1857. 
Sifmaimma.    P.  Taittliilia  Pmtk  FL  Amer.  8aai.  p.  642.,  V.  Dm  Bam,  &  ^  8M.|  ?P.  ccfaloUa 

MML,  Did,  Mo.  ISL ;  New  Tork  Ptne,  Spruce  Plne,  Short-leared  Flne,  Amer. 
EmigraHmg».  Mlehz.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  &  1. 137 ;  ouri^  2Cfl6.  from  Dropmore^  and  9076.  AromMichauz, 

to  oar  utual  acale ;  andXra.  S072, 907^  aod  S074.,  of  tbe  oatural  liie. 

Spec,  Char,    Leaves  long,  slender;  hoUowed  on  the  upper  suriace.     Conet 
small,  ovate^onicBl.  Scales  with  their  outer  surface  slightly  prominent»  and 

terminatin^  in  a  very  small  alender 

mucro,  pomting  outwards.  (Mickaux,) 

Budsy  on  a  young  tree  (Jig,  2072.), 

-f^  in.  long,  and  •Ari^-  broad;  on  an 

ofd  tree,  lamr  (Jlg,  2073.) ;  scarcely 

resinous.     Leaves  (JSg,  2074.  from 

Bfichaux),  from  2)in.  to  4in.  long, 

with   sheaths  ^in.  long;  wbite»  la- 

cerated,   afterwards  becoming  dark. 

8%htly  ringed.    Gone,  2  in.  long,  and 

S079  1  in.    hroad    in    the    widest     part. 

Seeds  smali ;  with  the  wing»  f  in.  long. 
Young  shoots  covered  with  a  violet-co- 
loured  gUiucous  bloom»  like  those  of  P, 
inopsy  by  which  it  is  readily  distinguished 
iroro  the  P,  variftbilis  of  LamberL 

JDticriptioH,  A  beautiful  tree;  according 
to  Micbaux,  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  hi^h,  with  a  trunk 
of  8  uniform  diameter  of  15  in.  or  18  in.  fbr 
nearly  two  thirds  of  its  length.  The  branches  are  spreading  on  the  lower 
partjof  the  trunk,  but  become  less  divergent  as  they  approach  the  headof  the 
tree,  where  they  are  bent  towards  the  body  so  as  to  torm  a  summit  regularly 
pyramidal ;  but  not  ^Muaous  in  propordon  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
tnink.  This  narrow  conical  appearance.  of  the  head,  as  compared  with 
tfae  spreading  cbaracter  of  those  of  other  species,  seems  to  have  nven  rise 
to  the  name  of  spruce  pine  in  America.  The  leaves,  according  to  Michiuiz, 
are  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  fine  and  flexible  (whence  tbe  specific  name  of 
mitis,  soft),  hoUowed  on  the  upper  surface,  of  a  dark  green,  and  united  in 
patra.  Somedmes,  from  luxunancy  of  vegetation,  three  leaves  are  found  in 
the  same  sheath  on  young  shoots,  but  never  on  old  branches.  The  cones 
are  oral,  armed  with  nne  spines,  and  smaUer  than  those  of  any  other  American 
pine  ;  scarcely  exceediitt  1  ^  in.  in  length,  even  upon  old  trees.  The  concentric 
circles  of  the  wood  of  the  yeUow  pine,  Michaux  states,  are  six  times  as  nu- 
meronsy  in  a  siven  n)ace,  as  those  of  the  pitch  pine  (P,  Hgida)  and  the 
lobloD^  pine  (P,  TVe  da).  **  la  trunks  15  in.  or  18  in.  in  diameter,  there  are 
Mily  2  in.  or  2)  in.  of  sap  wood,and  stiU  less  in  such  as  exceed  this  size.  The 
beart  wood  b  fine  grained,  and  moderately  resinous,  which  renders  it  com- 
pact,  withoot  its  bems  of  great  weight.  Long  experience  has  proved  its 
vcdlence,  and  duralnBty.'*  (Mickx,) 
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Geograp^.     The  yellow  -pine  b  found  u 
moft  pine  foreBts,  from  New  Engluid    to 
Geoi^a-     Towarda  the  noTth,  it  doea  not  ei- 
tend  beTond  lome  diatricts  orConDccticut  and 
HasBBchuaetts.     It  b  abundant  ia  tbe  lown- 
pnrt  of  New  Jersey,  and  still  more  so  on  th« 
eMtem  «hore  of  Maryland,  mA  in  thc  lower 
puis  of  Vinrini»,  where  it  i*  soen  only  on  tbe 
raoit  nrid  soils.      BCchauX  "  «Im  met  with  it 
on  the  risht  bank  of  the  rirer  Hudson,  n  » 
littledistancefrom  Albanyj   at  Chwnberrtiurg, 
in  PennsylTania  i  near  Mudlick,m  Kentuekvj 
on  the  Cumberland  Mountaks,  aod   in   tbe 
vicinity  of  Knox- 
ville.inEaatTeo- 
I  iiessee  ;  at  Edge- 
I  fietdCourtHoune, 
I  in  the  upper  part 
I  of    Soutb     Cbto- 
I  Itna;  and  on  tbe 
I  river  Oconee,  i 
I  the  upper  part  of  j 
I  Oeorgia.      In   all   "^ 
I  these     iila 
)  ia  founa  ETowing 
aJong  witn  other 
in  agreater  or  lesB  proportion, 
n  of  the  indijenous  fureatB, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  boiI.     It  ahoundB  . 

on  the  poorcBt  lands ;  but  on  those  of  a  certain  degree  of  fertihtj,  which  is 
indicated  hy  liie  flouriiihing  Bppearance  of  the  oaks  and  wakut».  it  i«  more 
rare,  thougfi  it  still  surposse»  the  surroundinB  treee  in  hulk  u)d  elevation. 
The  yellow  pine  is  also  occasionBllj  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  CaroUms, 
in  the  FloridBS,  and  probahly  in  Louisiana ;  but  in  these  regionait 
in  spots  conaisting  of  beds  of  red  clay  n 


e  compositio 


„        „     «oniy 

1  with  gravd,  wtuch  here  and 
of  the  country 


there  pierce  the  Dght  covering  of  sand  which  forms  the  si 
to  the  diatance  of  180  miles  from  the  Bea." 

Hiilory,  When  P.  mitis  was  introduced  into  England 
ia  uncertajn ;  unless  we  conclude  that  it  was  the  P.  echi- 
natu  of  MiJl.  DidioTiary,  in  which  case  it  was  in  cultivB- 
tion  in  1789.  The  P.  TariibiJis  6f  Lambert^a  Piau  is 
unqueationably  a  totally  diflerent  plant  from  the  P. 
mttis  of  Micnaux;  being  without  tbe  violet-coloured 
elaucous  hloom  on  the  young  ahoots;  having  rigid 
feaves,  gcnerally  in  tfarees ;  and  a  cone  witb  very  ttrong 

Crickles,  like  that  of  P.  3^'dB,  la  which  species  we 
ave  reTerred  it.  The  only  plants  that  we  know  which 
answer  to  Micbaux's  descriijtion  of  P.  mitis  are  ot 
-  Dropmore,  where  they  are  readilj  known  bv  the 
violet-coloured  glaucous  bloom  on  the  young  anoots, 
and  by  the  leavee  bcing  abnoet  all  in  twos ;  «t  the  sauie 
time,  it  ia  proper  Ut  aiention,  that  the  leaves  there, 
thoueh  Hoil  and  aLender,  are  much  shorter  than  thoae 
in  Michaux'sfigure.  The  name  applied  to  thia  tpecies  at 
Dropmore  ia  P.  variAbilts.  Tha^e  JB  also  a  plant  at 
Dropniore  muned  P.  mliii;  but  it  is  whoUy  with  '""• 
three  lcaves ;   and,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  (tlie  tree 

not  having  yet  borne  concs),  it  belongs  either  to  P.  sertStina,  or  to  borm 
variety  of  it.  The  descripfion  given  hy  Miller  of  P.  echinkta,  as  having  finriy 
elongaled  leavcs,  and  a  cone  wilh  very  slight  alender  prickles,  agreet  perfcctly 
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well  with  this  species,  as  described  by  Michaux ;  and  not  at  all  with  Mr.  Lam- 
bert'8  P.  vari&bilisy  which  he  describes  as  having  leaves  only  2  in.  long,  and 
cones  with  scales  having  ''  thorny  points  of  a  strong  woody  texture  projecting 
firom  them." 

Properiiea  and  Uses,  In  the  northem  and  middle  states,  and  in  Virginia, 
Michaux  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  to  the  distance  of  159  miles  from  the  sea,  nine 
tenths  of  the  houses  were  built  entirely  of  wood.;  and  the  floors,  the  casinjra  of 
the  doors  and  wainscots,  the  sashes  of  the  windows,  &c.,  were  all  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  yellow  pine,  as  being  more  solid  and  lasting  than  that  of  any 
other  kind  of  mdifienous  tree.  *'  In  the  upper  part  of  the  CaroliDas,  where 
the  cypress  (Taxodium  dlstichum)  and  the  white  cedar  {Cupr^asu»  ^hyoides) 
do  not  grow,  the  housea  are  constructed  wholly  of  the  yellow  pine,  and  are 
even  covered  with  it."  (Michx.)  It  is  necessary,  however,  wbenever  the 
wood  of  this  tree  is  used  for  building  purposes,  that  it  should  be  completely 
freed  from  its  sap  wood,  which  spe^ily  decays.  This  precaution,  Micbaux 
tells  us,  **  18  sometimes  neglected,  in  order  to  procure  wider  boards,  especially 
pear  the  sea-ports,  where,  from  the  constant  consumption,  the  tree  is  oecom- 
ine  rare.  Immense  quantities  are  used  inthe  dockyards  of  New  York, 
Fhiladelphia,  Baltimore,  &c.,  for  the  decks,  masts,  yaras,  beams,  and  cabins 
of  vessels ;  and  it  is  considered  to  be  next  in  durability  to  the  long-leaved 
pine  (P.  austrklis).  The  wood  from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  is  finer  grained, 
inore  compact,  and  stronger  than  that  from  the  river  Delaware»  which  ^rows 
opoa  richer  lands."  (Michx.)  The  yellow  pine,  in  boards  (irom  1  m.  to 
2^  in.  thick,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  between  tbe  United 
States,  and  Oreat  Britain  and  the  West  Indies.  At  Liverpool,  it  is  called  the 
New  York  pine,  while  at  Jamaica  it  is  called  the  yellow  pine ;  aad,  in  both 
places,  it  sells  at  a  much  higher  price  than  the  wood  of  tne  white  pine  (P. 
iStrobus),  though  it  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of  P.  austriUis.  In  the 
Mmutea  of  Emdence  taken  before  a  select  committee  appointed  to  conaider  of 
the  means  of  maintaining  and  improving  the  foretgn  trade  of  the  country»  and 
pnrinted  bv  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  March,  1821,  John  White, 
Bsq.,  of  Westboume  Green,  an  extensive  timber  merchant,  was  examined. 
Id  answer  to  the  question,  "  Can  you  speak  at  all  to  the  durability  of  different 
khnds  of  wood?"  he  says,  "  In  general,  Norway  timber  is  the  most  durable 
of  tbe  fir  timbers  of  Europe ;  because,  after  many  years,  it  does  not  part  with 
its  resinous  particles ;  but  I  consider,"  he  adds,  **  that  the  Aroerican  soft, 
or  yellow,  pine  (P.  mhis  Mkhx,)  is  the  most  durable  of  the  American  firs. 
I  have  known  it  last,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  weather,  for 
8  long  period,  by  tbe  side  of  Norway  timber,  with  equal  eifect,  fiillv  exposed 
to  wind  and  rain ;  but,  if  painted,  it  does  not  stand  at  all  so  well.  (Repori^ 
&C.,  1821,  p.  23.)  '*  Though  this  spedes,*'  Blichaux  observes,  «^jrields  tur- 
pentine  ana  tar,  their  extraction  demands  too  much  labour,  as  this  pine  is 
always  mingled  in  the  forests  with  other  trees."  This  is  anotber  point  in  which 
Michaux'8  acoount  difiers  from  that  of  Mr.  Lambert ;  as  the  latter  informs 
us  that  *'  the  wood  has  a  sponginess  and  lightness  which  deprive  it  of  durabi- 
lity,  and  render  it  useless  in  building,  or,  indeed,  fbr  any  purposes  of  a 
similar  kind ;  but  it  is  tolerably  fuU  of  resin,  so  that  the  Americans  employ  it 
for  its  tar  and  pitch."  (^Lamb,  Pin,,  ed.  2.,  i.  t.  U.)  The  tree  of  P.  mitis  at 
Dropmore  (there  named  P.  vari4bilis,  and  easily  known  firom  others  having  the 
safne  nanie,  by  the  characteristics  alr^tdy  mentioned)  wass  in  1837,  after  being 
41  years  planted,  29  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistict,    Uones,  in  London,  are  1«.  per  quart,  and  plants  5f. 
each ;  at  BoUwyller,  plants  are  2  francs  each ;  and  at  New  Yorjt,  50  cents. 

1 0.  P.  pu'nobns  MichXf    The  pnddy-coned,  or  Table  Mountain,  Pine. 

UemHfieatkm.    Micbz.  Aib.,  1.  p.  61, ;  VvaOi  FL  Amer.  9ept.,  8.  p.  GiS.  t  Lunb.  Fln.,  ed.  £.,  1. 1. 17. : 

N.  Du  Hmm.,  &  u  S36. ;  Lswion*»  Manual,  n.  36S.,  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1936. 
Ei^anngs.    Lanb.  Pln.,  ed.  2.,  1. 1. 17. ;  N.  Ou  Ilam..  1 67.  f.  4  ;  Michx.  N.  Amcr.  Syl.,  lik  1 110.  ; 

majlg.lsn9.,  to  our  usual  sQOe ;  and  >%«.  9077.  and  9078.,  of  tbe  natural  tiae }  all  firom  Dropmoce 
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Char^^c.  LnTes  shoK  and  thickly  sel.  Canes  tcxyehaped,  very 
large,  ydlow.  Scalea  with  hard  incurved  prickles,  thici,  uid  brbad  at 
thebaee.  {Midix.)  Bu(l(j^.  S0T8.)  ih>m)in.  totiu  Iong,andliii. 
Sbraad ;  cylindrical,bluntat  thepoint;  brown- 
Biab,aiid  coTcred  with  white  resiD ;  generally 
B  without  small  buds.  LeaTea  (  j^.  2077.) 
F  SJ  b.  long,  includiug  ihe  Bheatfa,  whicb  bas  4 
[  OT  5  rings;  the  leaves  are  much  broader, 
I   and  rather  ahorter  and  lighter,  than  thoae  of 

P.  (a.)  pumilio,   and   tipped    with   a  sharp 

Ct.  Cone  3iin,  loi^  and  about  8iin. 
d.  Scale  woody,  and  fumished  with  a 
strong  awl-sbaped  hook,  eiceeding  lin.  in  lengtfa. 
Seedanearly  aalargeasthoBeorP.  BylT^Etria,  rough 
aod  bUick.     Cotyledoog  trom  6  lo  8. 

Deteription,^.  A  treeWftorSOrt.  higb.with 
tbe  habit  of  P.  sylrfalria,  but  with  a  niuch  more 
branchy  head ;  and  readily  distinguiahed  Irom  that 
species  bv  tbe  young  leaves  not  bdng  glaucous, 
and  b^  the  leaves  genoallv  beiiw  more  strai^t 
and  ndd,  slightly  serrateo  st  the  margins,  and 
with  diorter  sheathB.  The  leaves'  are  also  of  a 
paler  green,  both  when  youug  aud  fuU  grown,  so 
that  ue  tree,  when  of  iarge  size,  haa  notbing 
ofthe  gloomy  appearance  attributed  to  the  Scotch 
piiM.  The  coues  are  of  a  light  yellowiBh  browa 
colour,  without  footBtalks ;  and  tney  are  senerally 
in   whorls  of  3  or  4  together,  pointing  liorizon- 
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toll)',  and  renuuiiing  on  the  tree  for  manv  yaaa.  At  Dropmore,  there  mte 
coaesadbetiDgto  thetrunkandlargerbrancnea  of  more  thaa80years'growth, 
«Tiiig  the  tree  a  rery  uogular  appearance ;  and  rendering  ita  trunk  eaaQy 
aiBti^uiihBble,  even  at  a  distance,  from  those  of  all  others  of  the  pine 
tiibe.  The  geograohical  ronge  of  tbis  tree,  accordin^  to  Micbaui,  i«  very 
limited,  it  beins  cniefl;^  found  on  the  Table  Mountain  in  North  CarolinB, 
one  of  the  highest  pointa  of  the  AlleghBniea,  at  nearly  300  milea  from  the 
aea,  which  •ummit  it  covers  almost  exclusivelr,  being  rare  on  the  attjoin- 
ing  ones.  Punh  only  mentions  the  Grandfather  and  Table  Mountaias  bi  ita 
habitata;  but  Mr,  Wuliam  StricldBnd,  who  introduced  tbe  Bpedes  into  Eng- 
land,  Btated  to  Mr.  Lambert  that  he  observed  iBrse  foreati  of  it  on  tbe  Blue 
Hountiuna,  ob  tbe  irantierB  of  Vupnia.  Of  all  tne  fbrest  treet  of  America, 
Mii-hainr  observes,  thia  ia  the  only  apeciea  reslricted  to  Buch  narraw  limita; 
Bnd  it  will,  probabiy,  be  Bmoog  tne  fir«t  to  become  extinct,  aa  the  mountains 
whicfa  produce  it  are  eaay  of  acceas,  are  bvoured  with  a  salubrioua  air  and  a  fer- 
tile  Boil,  and  are  rapidty  peopling;  be^des  whicfa,  their  foreata  are  irequentljr 
rav^ed  by  fire.  P.  pijngens  waa  ioiroduced  mto  Eogland  in  ]801;  and,  as 
conea  are  frequently  imported,  it  ia  occasionally  to  be  found  in  collectiona, 
The  lat^t  tree  ne  know  of  ia  at  Dropmore ;  where,  in  1837,  it  was  34  tt. 
high;  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  fl.  9in.,Bnd  of  the  head  asft.  I^g.  2080. 
iB  8  portrait  of  thia  tree.  There  is  a  tree  in  the  Hordcultural  8eciety's 
Garde»,  S  ft.  lugh;  and  a  smBll  plant  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.    '-   * '— 
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the  timber  ia  applied  to  ao  pBTticular  use ;  but  ita  turpentiDe  i*  preTerred  to 
that  o(  every  oiher  kind  of  pine  fbr  dresuiig  wounda.  Michaux  could  not 
discover  thc  slightest  diflbrence,  however,  between  tfaii  turpentine  and 
that  of  Ehe  nitch  pine  (P.  rigida);  aiidf  indeed,  he  my»  tbu  tfae  resin  of 
all  the  pines  13  so  anatoKouj  in  properticB,  as  oflen  to  be  iindistinguisbBble  by 
the  taste  and  «mell.  fn  Britain,  P.  piiDgeoa  can  onlji  be  considered  as  an 
omamental  tree ;  but,  (rom  the  singularity  of  its  cones,  it  well  deserres  a  place 
in  every  pioetum.  Another  inducement  is  -the  probability  of  its  beconiiiig 
extinct  in  North  America.  Price  of  cones,  in  LoodoD,  Hi.  per  quart ;  plants 
7f.  6d.  each ;  sDd  at  BoUwyller,  3  &ano  eacfa. 

j  ii.  iMricia. 
Srct.  Char.  Oooe*  witb  tbe  outer  surface  of  tbe  acales  tDcMT  or  ksi  ellip- 
tical  in  shape,  wilh  a  horiiontal  rib  or  line  from  each  Htrmity,  ter- 
miitating  in  a  blunt  slightl;  protruding  point  in  tfae  centre ;  generally 
much  shorter  than  tbe  leaves.  Buds  iarge,  oTM&«cuminate,  concsTe  on 
tbe  ndes,  and  termuiBting  in  au  eloii^atcd  point,  like  a  csntd-bair  pencil. 
The  Bcales  of  the  buds  adpreased,  incnisEed  witb  white  resin.  LeaTes 
twice  tbe  lengtb  of  the  cones;  in  no  ttage  of  thrir  growth  glauroui, 
biit  of  B  darker  green  than  thase  of  any  otber  gection  of  dtfaer  Euro- 
pean  or  Ainerican  pinesj  remaining  on  the  tree  four  years.     Nativesof 

S  7.  F.  Laki'cio  Pob-.    The  Corncon,  or  Larch,  Rne. 

MnWcMlOl.'    Polr.  In  '■"■   Esctc,  S,  p.  S39. ;  Idm.  ct  Dec.  Fr.  Fl.,  3l  pL  ITt.  I  N.  Du  Hhii.,  & 

p.^  j  LinliPLn,,  olS.,1.1.4.1  D™  hiNem'iHoit.Tour,p.i6g.,  Lr "  ■       — 

Boii  Jinl.ed  It07,p.  974.  j  Lodd.  C»l.,«l,  1636  j  Hiinn Z>nKl,  n.  ITt 
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liptic  in  their  general  form, 

scarcely   angular,   and   very 

sligbtly  pointed.     Male  flow- 

ers  almost  seasite,  elon^Bted, 

jhavingtheantherstermmated 

■  by  a  soiall  round  crest.  (N, 

f  Da  Hmt.,  and  obs.)     Bud 

'f  fsee  M  208L)  from  }  in.  lo 

*  1  iD.loDg;  and  from  {  in.  to 

J\  va,  broad ;  ovate,  witb  a 
ong  narrow  point,  and  con- 
cave  Bt  the  sides,  resembling 
a  camel-hair  pencil.  Scales 
ssed,  Bnd  incrusted  with 
rhe  centre  bud  gene- 
rally  surrounded  by^  three  or  more  small 
buds.  Cones  varying  from  2  in.  to  3in. 
OT  more  in  lengtb;  and  from  Jin.  to 
IJin.  in  bresdth.  The  poials  of  the 
Ecales  tumed  over  like  an  under  lip, 
and  terminating  in  a  point  which  has 
a  VC17  Bmall  pnckle,  oflen  ecarcely  per- 
ceptible  The  colour  of  the  cone  tawny, 
aiid  the  tntcrior  part  of  the  scales  purple. 
Leaves  varying  in  length  from  4  in.  to 
(i  in.  and  upwardB;  generally  two  in  a 
shcath  on  the  side  brauibes,  but  occaGiooally  tbrec 
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Seeds  greyish  or  black,  twice  as  large  as  those  of  P.  sylv^slris.  Cotyle- 
dons  (see  Jig.  2083.)  6  to  a 
Vanetie».  Jud^e  from  the  names  in  Continental  catalogues,  tfaese  are  nume- 
roos ;  but,  as  these  names  are  chiefly  expressive  of  ^fiferent  localities,  we 
are  ignorant  faow  far  the  plants  are  reaily  distinct.  In  the  Nauveau  Dh 
Hamel,  only  one  variety  is  given,  which  is  characterised  by  tiie  cones  being 
greenishy  those  of  the  species  beinff  detcribed  as  of  a  tawny  of  fawn 
colour.  Delamarre,  ia  his  TVtdU  PraHgue,  &c.)  enumerates  five 
varietiea,  some  of  which,  however,  are  considered  by  M.  Vilmorin 
as  bdng  probably  species ;  the  cones  not  baving  yet  been  seen. 

2  T.LAcorsicdna}  Laricio  del'Iie  de  Corse,  D^Amanv.— Cones 
of  a  tawny  or  fallow  colour. 

1  P.  L.  S  subMdit  Nouveau  Du  Hamel.  —  Cones  of  a  greenxsh 
yellow. 

1  P.  Xr.  3  caramdnica ;  P,  caram&nica  Boic ;  P,  caramani^nsis 
Bon  Jard.,  ed.  1837,  p.  974.;  Laricio  de  Caramanie,  ou  de 
rAsia  Mineure,  Delamarre;?  P,  rom^a  Lojid,  Hort,  Soc, 
Gard, — P,  L.  caramdnica  seldom  grows  to  above  half  the 
heigtit  of  P,  L.  corsic^a :  it  has  a  much  rounder  and 
more  bushy  head,  with  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  leavea, 
slender  branches,  reddish-coloured  bark,  and  reddish  buds, 
which  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  covered  with  white  resin.  The 
scales  of  the  cones,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  P, 
L.  corsic^na,  are  tipped  with  a  harder  and  more  homy 
point.  This  pine  was  introduced  into  France  by  Olivier, 
the  author  ot  Tranelt  in  the  Levanty  in  the  year  1798 ; 
and  there  were  trees  of  it,  producin^  cones  with  fertile 
seeds,  in  the  grounds  of  Malmaison,  m  1836.  There  is 
also  a  tree  in  tne  garden  of  M.  Perignon,  at  Auteuil ;  one 
in  the  nurser^  of  M.  Koisette ;  and  another  in  that  of  M. 
Cels,  fils,  which  has  ripened  seeds.  Delamarre  remarks  that  wss 
this  variety  is,  in  the  French  nurseries,  erroneously  called  P.  romana ; 
and,  as  the  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  garden  of  theLondon  Hor- 
ticultural  Sodety,  now  20  ft.  high,  was  received  from  Godefroy 
of  Ville  d*  Avray,  near  Paris,  in  1825  or  beibre,  it  is  most  probably 
this  variety.  Seeds  of  this  variety  were  sent  to  us  from  Germany 
in  1829,  under  the  name  of  P,  resinosa,  and  the  plants  which  have 
been  raised  from  them  are  found,  at  Methven  Castle,  to  produce 
annual  shoots  surpassing  in  length  those  of  the  common  Scotch 
pine,  near  to  which  they  are  planted.  Mr.  Bishop  states  that 
tbis  variety  bids  fair  to  become  available  for  the  poorer  soils  of 
Scotland.  (See  High,  Soc,  7Vaff«.,  vol.  xi.  p.  124.) 

1  P.  L,4!ca!abrica ;  Laricio  de  Mont  Sila  en  Calabre,  Dehmarre,  —  This 
pine,  Michaux  and  Vilmorin  remark,  in  a  note  tD  Delamarre's  woric, 
resembles  the  pine  of  Caramania ;  but,  as  there  are  only  young 
plants  of  it  in  rrance,  which  have  not  yet  fruited,  very  little  can  be 
said  about  it.  It  was  introduced  into  France  by  VL  Vilmorin  in 
]8r9,  1820,  and  1821 ;  and  100  Ib^  of  seeds,  containing  about  three 
miilions,  distributed. 

1  P.  L,  5  auttriaca;  Laricio  d'Autriche,  ou  de  l&llongnefDelamarre, — 
Noisette  is  said  to  have  (bund  this  variety  in  Hungary ;  but,  accord- 
ing  to  Michaux  and  Vilmorin,  in  their  notes  to  Delamarre's  TVnd^, 
&c,,  it  scarcely  differs  from  P,  caram&nica,  whidi  they  say  grows 
also  in  Romania,  and  in  the  Crimea.  The  P,  austriaca  of  Hoss 
(Anteit,  dhe  Bdume  und  Strduche  Oetterreichs,  &c.,  p.  6.),  judffing 
from  the  author^s  description,  and  firom  comparing  the  buds  ot  the 
young  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  received  from 
Mr.  Lawson'6,  with  plants  of  the  same  age  of  P,  L.  corsickna, 
appeifrs  to  be  a  variety  of  that  species,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Laricio  d'Autriche  of  Delamarre;  but,  as  we  have  not 
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tem   tbc  coaea,  and  u  tfae  pUot  b  now  beiiig  extendrd^  di8> 
tributed,  throu^  the  nctivitf  of  Mr.  I«waan,  we  h«Te  couaidered 


in  the  meantime,  to  gne  it  io  ttae  fbna  of  a  Bpede*. 

I,  6  pyren^ica ;  P,  hiip4nics  Cook ;  ?  P.  pjreniica  Lop. — Prom  the 

dE  <a  the  young  plwttt  oT  tltia  piDe,  in  the  Horticultural  Soci^s 


GsrdeD,  and  more  eipeciaUy  fn>m  the  txmes,  aome  of  wfaich  « 

recMTed  from  Captain  Co<dc,  we  are  induced  to  refer  it  alao  to  H 

I«ricio;  but,  aa  it  aeems  a  very  distioct  and  beautifiil  Tariety,  «nd 

aa  it  hoa  been  lately  exteniiTelj'  diitributed  b;  Captain  Coolc,  iriio 

introduced  it,  we  ahaU  alao  give  it  in  the  rorm  ofa  ipeciee. 

I  P.Zf,  7  laHrica. — There  ia  atreebearingtbia  name  in  Loddigea'H  ailxve- 

tum,  which  ia  not  introduced  into  thdr   catalogue  fbr  1836,  and 

which  appean,  from  its  buda,  to  be  identicBl  with  P.  talirica  {Lodi. 

aa^tA.    1836.)  of  the  same  collection;   and  of  which  name  P. 

PallaaiiiMi  ia  a  aynonyrae :  but,  aa  thia  variety  of  Larlcio  ia  Tery 

diBtiDCt,  particulorly  in  the  grrater  length  of  the  conea  and  leftTca, 

we  faave  given  it  aa  a  spedes. 

Otha-  Varietiei,     F.  o&iuina  and  probebly  aome  otha  nainei  «re  ap- 

plied  to  P.  Larido,  or  some  of  its  Tarieties,  but  not  in  eu(^  a  manner 

aa  |4>  enable  uB  to  atate  anytbin^  aaiiafactoiy  respecting  them.     The 

only  truly  distinct  forms  of  thia  species,  in  our  opinion,  are,  P.  L.  coTNcioB, 

P.  L.  canuuinica  (of  which  tbere  is  a  hsndsome  tree  in   the  HorticultuTal 

8odety's  GsrdeD,  under  the  oarae  of  P.  rominii),  P.  L.  Pallasidu  (of 

which  there  are  treea  at  White  Knigbls  and  Boyton),  and  peHi^w  P.  L, 

Deicription.  A  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  from  80 ft.  to  ]00ft.,with  ■ 
r^ular  pyromidal  head,  and  tbe  brancbea 
disposed  m  whorla,  of  fire  or  sixin  h  wfaorl ; 
wfaicb  are  distinguished  from  the  branches 
of  P.  Pinister,  by  being  often  twisted  and 
turaed  in  ■  lateral  direcdon  at  thetr  extre* 
mtties,  especiaUy  in  lull  grown  trees.  In  the 
Island  of  Corsica,  it  is  said  that  there  are 
tree8afthiEBpecteafroml40fl.to  150ftin 
bdght.  llie  trunk  and  brancfaes  of  fulU 
grown  trecE  have  a  reddish  grev-coloured 
bitrii,  not  unlike  that  of  P.  sylT&tris;  and 
the  bark  of  the  tnink  crackB,  and  partially 
aeparates  in  the  tbrm  of  large  plHUs,aa  in 
that  tree.  The  leaves  vary  mucB  in  lengtb, 
according  lotheage  ofthe  tree,  and  the  smI 
on  which  it  grows.  The  sh(H-test  are  se- 
nerally  4  in.  or  5  in.,  end  the  longest  7  is 
8ia.  long.  They  are  slendainot  aeni 
roueh,  and  much  dailer-coloured  than  tEose  of  dtber  P.  sylT^stria  or  P. 
PiiMster.  In  young  planta,  and  on  the  extremities  of  the  Ehoots  of  the  lower 
horizontal  branchcs  of  old  trees,theyBre  frequently  much  waved  and  twisted; 
faut  near  ifae  top  of  the  tree  they  are  straiabt;  snd  on  the  lesding  shoot  of 
young  trees,  three  lesves  are  ocoAioiiBlly  found  in  a  shcath.  The  shealfas  of 
the  leaves  vary  from  1  in.  to  1  in.  in  length,  and  have  generally  4  or  S  ringa. 
Atfirst,tbeBheathis  wniteandmembranaceouB;  but  it  b«:omestomBndshort- 
ened  as  the  lcaves  BdvHnce  iu  age,  and  ultimately  becomes  black.  The  male 
catkina,  which  are  produced  at  the  eitremities  of  the  shoots,  are  from  6  tn  15 
b  number,  snd  they  are  aurrounded  by  numeiouB  Ecales.  They  are  from  1  in. 
to  l^io.  in  length,  and  from  VV'"-  '°  \^-  '"  breadlh;  yellowiah  before  the 
bunlingof  theantha^,  wbicb  are  temuneted  by  a  round  crest,  and  which 
contain  sbundance  of  pollen,  of  a  besutiful  sulphur  colour.  After  the  male 
catkiuH  drop  off,  thepart  of  tbeyoungshootwhicn  they  occupiedisleft  naked; 
and  hence  the  branches  of  old  treea,  porticularly  at  their  extremities,  hsTe 
those  tufts  of  leaves,  altemately  with  naked  placea,  which  are  so  conqiicuous 
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in  P.  nAstee,  aod  dl  tlie  pines  wfaich  bave  eitfaer  laree  and  ¥617  scaly  buds, 

or  which  produce  a  great  number  of  male  catkins.     The.  female  catkms  are 

egg-ahaped,  reddiahy  Decoming  straight  after  flowering,  and  thej  are  bome  on 

pedunctes,  from  ^in.  to  |in.  in  length,  surrounded  at  the  base  with  scarioua 

scalea ;  the  flesfay  scalea  wfaich  form  the  femaie  catkin  are  terroinated  by  a 

blunt  triangular  point,  whicfa  ia  often  peraistent,  and  which,  when  the  cone  is 

mature^  renders  it  yery  sii^tly  prickly.    The  oones  are  commonly  in  pairs, 

but  aomedmes  three  and  sometimes  four  occur  together:  thev  point  hori- 

xontally  and  alightly  downwardsy  and  sometimes  they  are  slightiv  cunred,  so 

as  to  be  concaye  at  the  extremity  of  the  side  next  the  ground.    They  are 

from  2  in.  to  3  in.,  or  more,  in  len^h ;  of  a  ruddy  vellow  or  tawny  oolour»  or 

greenish.    They  attain  tfaeir  full  sute  in  tfae  November  of  the  second  year,  and 

ahed  their  seeds  in  the  April  of  the  third  year.    The  scales  of  the  cones  are 

remarkably  distinct  ftom  those  of  P.  sylv^tris,  and  the  prickly  cones  of 

rnoos,  and  TteVla,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  tfae  hard,  angular,  r^gular* 

sidea  scales  of  the  cones  of  the  sections  of  Pin&ster  and  Halep^nses,  on  the 

other.    Tfae  seeds  of  P.  Larfdo  are  greyisfa»  and  marked  with  black  spots : 

deprived  of  tfaeir  winp,  tfaev  are  scarcely  4  in.  in  lensthy  but  witfa  the  winj^ 

they  are  more  tfaan  1  m.    The  tree  is  rauuiv  known  nrom  P.  sylv^tris  by  its 

more  comcal  form»  and  crowded,  longer,  and  darker  foliage ;  and  firom  P.  Pi. 

nftster,  from  many  of  its  brancfaes  being  twbted,  as  it  were,  round  the  tree, 

and  irom  its  folia^  bemg  shorter,  more  slender,  aind  much  darker.    The  rate 

of  growth»  even  m  Britain»  is  more  lapid  than  that  of  P.  sylv^tris  in  a 

simuar  soil  and  situation ;  bemg^  in  young  trees,  in  the  dimate  of  London« 

ftom  2ft.  to  Sft.  in  a  vear.    A  tree  in  me  Horticultural  Sodety's  Oardea 

(see  the  portndt  of  this  tree  in  our  last  VolumeX  havin^  been  18  yeara 

planted,  was,  in  1834,  20  ft.  higfa ;  and  is  now  ( 1837)  25  ft.  faigfa.    A  sfaoot  of 

tfae  year  1829,  witfa  part  of  1828»  cut  from  a  tree  5  years  old^on  M.  Vilmorin'a 

estate  at  Barres,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Law8on's  museum,  measured  3ft.  in  length, 

and  3^  in.  in  drcumference  at  the  thickest  end.    The  leading  annual  sfaoot  of 

a  tree  m  the  Horticultural  Sodet/s  Garden,  wfaicfa  was  blown  off  on  August  20, 

1837,  measured  2  ft.  6  in.  in  lengtfa,  and  }  in.  in  diameter  at  tfae  lower  end, 

where  it  faad  been  pierced  by  an  insect;  and,  tfaougfa  not  arrived  at  their  full 

growth,  its  leaves,  which  are  in  part  in  tlirees,  were  4  in.  in  lengtfa ;  whilst  tfaose 

of  tfae  last  vear's  sfaoot,  from  wnicfa  it  sprang,  were  8}  in«    Li  the  Gardener^i 

Mag€ame  (vol.  i.  p.  79.),  it  is  stated,  tfaat,  a  young  plant  of  P.  Laricio  bdng 

planted  in  1817,  at  the  same  time  with  a  young  plant  of  P.  sylv^tris,  on  a 

sandy  hill  in  one  of  tfae  coldest  counties  of  the  eastem  part  of  England,  in 

1 825  the  Scotch  pine  was  only  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  higfa,  while  P.  Larido  had  attained 

a  heisht  of  upwards  of  12  ft.    La  tfae  arboretum  of  Messrs.^  Loddiges,  this 

pine  nas  attained  a  larger  size  tfaan  any  other  spedes»  and  thrives  better  than 

any  other,  with  the  exception  of  P.  Pin&ster  and  P.  Pfnea,  there  bdng  four 

trees,  under  the  names  01  P.  Laricio^  P.  L.  taurica,  P.  ta(irica,  and  P.  romlUia» 

from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  while  the  Scotch  pine  and  its  varieties  are  not 

above  12  ft.  high,  and  the  American  pines  not  above  half  that  hdght.    In 

Fhmce,  according  to  Thouin,  P.  Larido  grows  two  thirds  faster  tlian  the 

Scotch  pin^  placed  in  a  similar  soil  and  situation.    The  duration  of  the  tree 

in  Corsica  is  from  70  to  80  years,  and  its  average  heigbt  about  130  ft.  (40 

mtoes) ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  tnink  from  23  in.  to  27  in.  (6  to  7  d^cim^ 

tres).     The  finest  young  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  in  the 

Horticultural  Sodety^s  Garden;  and  the  finest  old  tree  at  Kew,  where  it  is 

named  P.  marftima,^d  of  which  a  portrait  is  given  in  our  last  Volume. 

Geography,  The  Plnus  Larido  is  a  native  of  Cornca,  and  of  various  other 
parts  of  Europe  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  cfiscovered  it  on  Mount  Ua,  in  Phrygia, 
and  Mr.  Havi^ins  found  in  Oreece,  on  Cyllene^  Tay^us,  and  the  moun- 
tains  of  Thasos,  a  sort  of  pine  which,  from  the  descripdon  given  in  Walpole's 
Memoin  rdative  to  Turkey,  is  conddered  by  Mr.  Lambert  to  be  this  spedes. 
According  to  Baudrillfurt,  it  jgrows  equally  well  on  mountains  of  tfae  second 
order  in  Uie  interior  of  Spain,  on  the  sandy  plains  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  a  j^eat  part  of  the  north  of  France.    It  is  said  to  be 
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fiHUid  In  Hungiiry,  in  the  Hartwold  in  Leiraerslacble»  in  Cbermany ;  and  it 
abounds  on  Omeasus,  and  in  the  loutfa  of  Russia,  and  probably  genendly 
tbroughout  the  aouth  of  Europe,  and  great  part  of  the  weet  and  north  of  Asia. 
It  does  not  appear  to  grow  on  the  very  poorest  aoils,  or  at  very  great  eleva- 
tions ;  and  to  require  a  deeper  aoii  than  P.  aylv^stris. 

HUiary,    Tbe  Corsican  pine  was  scarcely  known  in  France,  as  a  distinct 
species,  m  the  time  of  Du  Hamel ;  and  was  subsequentl j,  according  to  Bose, 
conlbunded  by  authors  with  the  JPtnus  sylvMris,  under  tbe  name  of  P.  s.  altis- 
■ima ;  and  with  the  JPinus  maHtima  (our  P,  Pin4ster),  under  the  name  of  P. 
ra.  Pinaster;  from  its,in  fact,  hoidingamiddleplace  between  these  two  species, 
The  name  of  P.  LaHdo  was  first  given  to  it  bj  Poiret,  in  the  IHetiomudrt  Ene^ 
ehpSdiqtie  f  and  it  was  subsequently  adopted  by  De  Candolle,  in  the  Fiore 
Frtmgmte,  P.  LaHcio  was  introduced  into  England  under  the  name  of  P.  syl- « 
v^tris  q  maHtima  in  1759;  and  that  name  was  adopted  by  Aiton,  in  tbe  first 
edition  of  tlie  Hortus  Kewenm ;  and  afterwards  ehaii^ed,  in  the  ^econd  edition, 
to  P.  maHtima.  The  name  of  P.  Laricio  was  first  adopted  in  Britain  in  1829, 
in  conseauence  of  the  description,  by  Professor  Don,  of  a  tree  in  tbe  Paris 
Garden,  oeing  published  under  that  name  in  an  Appendix  to  Neill'8  Horti- 
euitunU  Tour  tnrough  Franoe  and  tke  NetherlandM,    Seeds  were  soon  after 
imported  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  firom  M.  Vilmorin,  and  a  number  of  plants  raised, 
which  have  been  distributed  throufihout  the  country,  though  we  are  not  aware 
that  thev  have  been  pianted  any  wnere  in  large  masses.    In  France,  acoording 
to  Morcumt  de  Launay,  as  quoted  by  Delamarre,  P.  Laricio  firet  attraoted  the 
notice  ci  ^vemment  under  the  ministry  of  Tuigot,  in  the  time  of  Louis  X  VL ; 
and  the  fine  tree  in  the  Paris  Garden  was  planted  where  it  now  stands  iu  the 
year  1774,  being  tben  several  years  old.    The  government  had  great  diffi- 
cultyinprocuringseeds  from  its  agents  in  Corsica  :  the  cones  beingproduced 
only  in  small  quantities,  and  at  the  summits  of  the  trees,  it  was  dimcult,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  gather  them ;  and  this  circumstance  tempted  the  deilers 
ki  tbese  seeds  to  mix  them  with  tbose  of  P.  Pin4ster,  which  tliey  could  pro- 
cure  with  fiicility.     In  1788,  the  Corsican  pines  be^n  to  be  employed  for 
Biasts  for  the  French  navy ;  and,  wben  the  trees  were  cut  down,  the  cones 
were  easily  gathered.    The  hite  Andr6  Thouin  was  employed  by  the  Frcnch 
government,  about  the  year  1814,  to  draw  up  directions  for  cultivating  this  tree, 
which  were  printed  and  puUished,  together  with  an  account  of  its  prm)erties 
and  uses  in  Corsica,  and  a  strong  recomraendation  for  its  culture  in  France. 
Nevertheleas,  the  seed  not  having  been  procured  in  sufficient  quantities,  grafBne 
was  resorted  to,  in  the  vear  1822 ;  and  M.  Larminat  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  2130./ 
grafted  many  thoosands  of  P.  LaHcio  on  P.  sylv^stris  in  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Sinoe  that  time,  this  pine  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  cuU 
ture  by  M.  Vilmorin,  wbo  has  planted  all  the  varieties  of  it  extensively  on  his 
estate  at  Barres,  and  supptied  all  the  principal  seedsmen  of  Europe  with 
seeds.    It  succeeds  well  in  Scotland,  even  in  tbe  Hiehhmds. 

Propertiet  and  Utei,  Acoordinff  to  M.  Thouin,  the  timber  of  P.  LaHcio 
is  somewhat  heavier  than  that  of  the  P.  sylv^tris  brought  from  Riga;  but, 
being  more  reainous,  it  is  less  brittle  and  more  elastic.  Other  authors  assure 
us,  on  the  contrary,  says  Baudrillart,  that  the  wood  of  P.  LaHdo  has  neither 
the  Mrength  nor  tbe  ebsticity  of  tliat  of  P.  sylv^stris.  Previously  to  the 
year  1788,  the  wood  was  only  used  b^  the  French  govemment  for  tliebeams, 
the  floorin^,  and  the  side  planks  of  ships ;  but,  in  that  year,  the  administration 
of  the  manne  sent  two  engineers  to  examine  the  forests  of  Lonca  and  Rospa 
in  Corsica,  in  which  abundance  of  trees  were  found  fit  for  masts.  After  tbis, 
entire  vessels  wejre  built  with  it :  only  it  was  found  neoessary  to  give  greater 
thickness  to  the  raasts,  in  order  to  supply  its  waat  of  strength  and  elasticity. 
The  thickness  of  the  sap  wood  in  P.  LaHcio  is  greater  t£in  in  most  other 
species  of  pine;  but  the  heart  wood  is  found  to  be  of  very  great  duration. 
In  Corsica,  it  is  employed  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  when  of 
36  or  40  years'  growth.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  is  used  both  by  cabinet- 
makers  and  sctilptors  in  wood ;  the  figures  which  omament  the  heads  of  ves« 
sels  being  generally  made  of  it.     In  Britain,  the  tree  hitherto  can  only  be 
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eonddered  as  being  one  of  omament;  and,  as  mich,  it  deserves  to  be  planted 
eKtensiTel^  for  tts  very  regulw  and  handsome  form,  and  the  intenseiv  dark 
green  of  its  abundant  foliage.  It  alao  deservea  planting  on  a  large  scale  as  a 
useful  tree,  on  account  of  the  great  rapidity  of  its  growth.  In  the  low 
districts  of  Britain,  it  roight  probably  be  a  good  substitute  for  P.sylv^tris, 

SftiHWftt.  In  the  EnTirom  of  London.  In  th«  Horticulturat  Sodvty^  Oardent  Ifi  jman  planted,  It 
U  85  ft.  blgh ;  «t  MiuwcU  Hill,  8  Tean  plaatod,  it  i«  16  ft.  bieh  ;  in  die  Hackncy  avboretum,  flrom 
fiS  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  at  Syou,  40  ft.  nigh ;  at  Kew,  the  tree  iigured  in  our  last  Volume,  wbich  It 
bfltween  80  ft.  and  90  ft.  bigh. — Nortn  of  London.  In  Bedfordrfiire,  at  Wobam  Abbc^y,  7  years 
plantad,  it  it  10  ft.  high.  In  Berbbire,  afc  Wbite  Knighls,  37  yean  pUnted,  it  is  60ft.  hlgb  ;  at 
I>ropoiore,  SO  ft.  high.  In  Enex,  at  Audley  End,  7  years  planted,  it  i«  9ft.  6in.  high.  1n  Hert- 
ftNTdiUre,  at  Cbesbunt,  4  jcan  pUnted,  it  i«  8  ft.  bigb.  In  Staffbrdsbire,  at  Trentbam,  6  ycan 
plantfld,  It  U  16  ft.  bigb.    In  Suflblk,  at  Amplon  Hail,  IS  yean  old,  it  is  10  ft.  bigh. 

Im  Forefgn  CoutUnes.    In  France,  In  the  Jardin  des  Plantcfl,  55  yean  planted,  it  ii  80  ft.  high,  the 


m  roretgn  vamtunes.  m  r  rance,  in  tne  Jardin  aes  nantefl,  55  yean  pianted,  it  u  8U  tt.  nign,  tne 
dHameter  of  the  tnink  3ft.  6hi.,  and  of  tbe  head  40ft. :  at  iVomont,  intbe  garden  of  M.  le  Gbe- 
Talier  Soulange-Bodin,  it  1«  4£ft.  higb,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk,  at  6  ft.  ftom  thc  ground,  Ift. 
4  In. ;  in  Brittany,  at  Barret,  19  yean  planted,  it  U  84  ft.  hieh  ;  at  Nantct,  in  the  nuriery  of  M. 
Nerrieres,  15  yeanj^anted,  It  la  85ft.  high ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Mets,  18  yean  graftcd,  it  M 
94  ft.  bigh ;  at  M.  Brunel'*,  at  Avrancbe»,  00  yean  planted,  it  i*  40ft.  bigb ;  in  (be  Park  at  Cler. 
rauz.  48  yean  plantcd,  it  U78  ft.  high,  tbe  diamcter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6in.,  and  of  thc  hcad  32  ft. 
In  IlanoTflr,  at  Harbedce,  10  yean  planted,  It  b  16ft.  high. 

Cammercial  SiaHHicf.  Plants,  1n  the  London  nurseries,  are  U,  6d,  each ; 
and  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc ;  but,  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them,  they  would 
doubtless  be  procured  at  30».  or  40«.  per  thousand. 

f  8.  P.  (L.)  AUSTRi^ACA  Hoss.    Thc  Austrian,  or  hlach,  Pine. 

IdaU^lietUiam.    Hte  Anlelt , pi  &;  LaWaon^s  Manual, p.  SSa 
^/wmifme*,    F.  nigrican*  Hort. ;  P.  nigrfiflcena  Hort. ;  «chwarti  Fb^hre,  Ger. 
JSmgraomgt.    Flg.  8085.,  ihowing  the  bud  of  a  plant  of  two  yean'  growUi  in  tbe  Horticultural 
8odeCy*c  Oarden. 

Spec»  Char,,  ^c.  Sheath  with  irom  3  to  5  rings,  at  first  of  a  cleor  ash  grey, 
then  becoming  reddish,  afterwards  darker,  and  at  last  black.  Leaves 
from  2  in.  to  5  in.  long ;  seldom,  and  but  little,  twisted ;  when  young, 
erect;  when  older,  standing  out,and  curved  towards  thetwig;  outer 
surface  half  round,  dark  green,  glossy,  and  with  a  sharply  serrated 
margin ;  ihiier  surface  nearly  even,  but  slightlv  dotted  along  the 
ridge ;  points  prickly,  of  a  yellowish  brown  or  rawn  colour.  Buds 
laree,  the  leader  ofben  from  1  in.  to  1 J  in.  long,  ovate,  with  a  long 
pomt  Scales  dark  brown,  thinner  at  the  margin  and  point,  and  fur- 
nished  with  whitish  fringe ;  the  lower  ones  curvinfi;  back  frore  the  bud; 
the  inner  ones  collapsed,  and  incrusted  with  white  resin.  Flowers 
produced  about  the  end  of  May.  Male  catkins  on  short  pedun- 
cles,  oblong,  cylindrical,  round,  or  blunily  pointed,  becoming  conical  ^^ 
after  arriving  at  maturity,  placed  many  together  in  verticillate  bundles  round 
the  bottom  of  the  young  shoets.  The  female  catkins  two  or  three,  or  occa- 
sionally  more,  tog^er,  with  rather  long  pediincles  from  the  extremity  of  the 
youne  branches ;  round-obion^,  erect,  and  dark  red;  becoming,  in  July,  about 
Im.  long,  and  } in.  broad ;  eUiptical,  and  assuming  a  reddish  brown  colour. 
The  cone  does  not  arrive  at  maturity  till  October  in  its  second  year ;  it  is 
conical,  rounded  at  the  base,  2  in.  or  3  in.  lone,  pointing  horizontally,  or 
nearly  so;  of  a  light  yellow  brown,  polished,  and  shining.  Seeds  very  closely 
resembUng  those  of  P.  Larfcio;  ana  the  cotyledons  6  or  8,  as  in  that  species. 
Trunk  c^indrical.  Bark  very  thick,  of  a  blackish  ash-green,  marked  with 
reddish  brown  spots.  Scales  deeply  and  longitudinall^  deh;  the  fissures  of  a 
uniform  reddish  brick-colour,  lin^ter  than  that  ofPicesL  pectiukta.  The 
branches  are  produced  in  regular  whorls,  at  first  inclined  upwards  towards 
the  irunk,  then  spreading  horizontally,  and  finally  drooping  at  theextremity. 
In  fuH-grown  trees,  the  top  becomes  flat  and  spreading  to  a  great  extent. 
The  bark  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  regu- 
larly  and  deeply  raised  by  the  insertions  of  the  leaves,  furrowed,  and 
shining.  (^Hoss*s  GememfassUche  AnleUung,  &c.,  p.  8.;  and  Lawsou^s  Manual, 
p.339.) 

Geograpky  and  History,  P,  austrkca  grows  naturally  in  Austria,  in  the 
Breima  Forest  (Wienerwald),  the  Banate,  upon  the  Demoglet,  near  Me- 
hadia ;  and,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  it  grows  at  higher 
altitudes    Uian  Pfcea  pectinata.      It  prefers  a  deep,  dry,  calcareous  sand ; 
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bot  it  «ill  aucMcd  in  my  ■cnl,  prorided  it  ii  looee;  aod  it  even  lovea  k 
moiat  Mnl,  if  not  too  wet.  It  thriw  beit  in  aituBtioiu  lunng  b  Miiitlian 
aapect.  Tliis  pine  was  first  introduced  into  Britaio  hy  Hr.  LawKm  of 
Bdinbui^,  in  1835.  Tbe  teedi  «ere  m>wo  iu  that  jear,  on  li^t  aandj 
aoij ;  and,  at  the  end  of  thc  firet  season,  the  planti  were  twice  m  Urge 
aa  those  of  P.  avlv&tria  w>wn  at  the  some  tiae  in  the  Bame  *oil ;  and 
tlief  hHd  remarkably  lai^  deqt-penetratinK  roots.  (Mdn.,  p.  339.) 

Pmpertiei  a»d  Tjtet,  The  lap  wood  of  P.  austriaca  is  said  b;  Host  to 
be  of  a  whitish  yellow,  and  thc  heart  wood  of  a  nistj  y^ow ;  tlie  lattcr 
bdng  very  reainoui,  ttrong,  and  tough.  It  is  mucb  *alued  iii  Austria,  when 
kq>tdryi  aod  ii  said  to  Eurposs  evcn  the  larch  in  resisting  the  ii^urious 
efiects  of  water,  or  of  alternate  moisture  and  dryness.  It  ib  used  by  joinm, 
cooDera,  &c  and  oiakes  exceltent  fuei.  Whea  burned,  the  flanies,  on  account 
of  tlte  reun  contained  in  the  wood,  prodiice  s  very  dense  blaclc  smofce;  and, 
where  lampblack  is  thc  object,  it  is  very  productive  of  that  subMance. 
The  wood  is  preferred  to  that  of  tbebeech  forcharcoal  ;  and  the  roots  a0bFd 
spJinten  for  torches.  Among  all  the  native  pioea  of  Auslria,  this  one  is  said 
to  afibrd  tbe  greatest  qumntity  of  turpentine. 

Commerdal  Statutia.  Pnce  of  plsiiU,  in  Lawion'8  Nursery,  Edinbnrgh, 
10«.  a  tboutand  for  ane-year's  seedungi,  aiid  SOi.  for  two-ycars'  seedling*, 

I  9.P.(L.>PALLis/j'N.4l.Bnib.  Pallas's,  DT  Ur  rintartaii,  Roe. 

. _4i1a:iDth>Huiim<nmiltNiin 

ir.  (uianUni  u  i  ipKliiHn  b  Ni.  iJmbal-i  hntMiliuii;  -,  r.  Plam  UaU.  Tur.,  p.  «1, ; 
iuU  £li6.  A  Jirwr.  Caae..  3.  p.  «X.  jadiulTa  oT  On  lyiiaayma,  attvt  Uhh  li  Pill, 


andiers  rouudish, 

roiand.  Cone  ovate-oblong 

oltencurved-   Bcalea  slight 

ly  tuberculate,  and  tenni- 

nated    by   a    very    sDiali. 

prickle.  (Lamb.)  Bud  (fy, 

8086.)  }in.to  l^in.lone, 

audCrani|in  to  Im.broad; 

ovate,  and   pointed,   with 

theddes  concBve,like  those 

of  P.  Larfcio,  but  much 

laiger.  Leaves  (see  fy. 
B088.)  from  +  in.  to  7  in.  or  S  in.  in 
length ;  sheath  (toni  4  in.  to  }  in.  in  lengtb. 
Cones  from  4in.  to  5in.  in  leiwth,  and 
from  IJin.  lo  IJin.  in  breadth  at  the 
wideat  part ;  ovate-OTal,  acuminate,  hori- 
xontal  m  tbcir  dircction,  and  slightly  in- 
curred  at  the  extrcmities,  which  point 
downwards.  Scales  as  tn  thoseof  P.  La- 
rtc30,  but  laiver.  (From  spedmens  re- 
ceived  ftom  A&.  Lambert,  White  Knights, 
and  the  Olasnevin  Qarden,  in  August,  1837.) 
Fitrielkt,  Wecan  readily  conceive  that  J>.  L.Pallasi^,  like  erer;  othern- 
riety  of  P.  Lericio,  ii  li^le  to  Boort ;  and,  accordingly,  of  the  trees  poa- 
sessed  by  Hr,  Lauibert,  ooe  has  the  cones  straieht  and  Bhort,  aod  aoother 
long  and  crooked.  In  the  OlaBnevin  Boianic  Oarden,  there  are  two 
tre^a  of  P.  PallasKnui,  which  were  planted  in  the  year  1797,  and  are  now 
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about  50fi.  high.  Tbey  were 
received  irooi  tlie  Hammer- 
unith  Nursery,  and  marked  in 
the  gardcD  with  tlie  iiaiiie  of  P. 
uncinitta;  but,  ia  1834,  cones 
»ereproduced;when  thevwere 

foundto  be  those  of  P,  Pellaa- 

idMi.  Both  these  treei,  Mr. 
Nevin  informs  ui,  are  equally 

robust  and  vigoroua ;  but  the 

one  throwB  out  its  brancbes  in 

tbe  mo»t  groteiq^tie  and  luxu- 

riant  manner,  with   a   knotCy 

stem,  while  the  other  has  an 

elegant  cypreM-like  form.  Mr. 

Niven  haa  sent   U9  specimens 

with  cones  of  both  varietiea  j 

but  the  concs  of  theee  sneci- 

mena  do  uot  Bppesr  to  ai&r 

in  the  least.     Tnere  ii  a  tree 

in  the  Horticultural.Sociely'»     / 

Oariien,  considered  there  ae  the    . 

true  P.  PaUaiuna,  which  ba«   ,' 

borne  conei,  and  ofwbicbj^.   i 

8069.  ia  ii  portrait,  to  our  usual 

■cale ,'  but  it  is  evidently  [ 

tbe  P.  Pallastana  of  Lambert, 

but  rather  some  other  variety 

of  i*.  Laric^olessdiSerentfrom 

the  Bpecies.     There  is  anotber 

tree  in  the  same  garden,  mark- 

ed   P.  taurica,  which   has   not  I 

bome  cones;   and,   though   it   1 

diAera  somewhet  in  habit  froro 

tbe  tree  marked  there  P.  Pal- 

laMona,  being  more  liuicieate,    ' 

we  have  no  doubt  it  wtil  be  j 

found,  wben  it  comes  to  pro-  Ki 

duce  conea,  to  t>e  some  other  Wj^ 

sligbt  variation  of  P,  Laricio    ; 

Iq  rare  species,  of  every  khid, 

it  ia  very  natural  to  take  ad- 

TBHtage   of   slight    shades    of 

difierence,  and  to  hold  them  out  as  v 

common,  would  be  Blt<wether  n^lected.     For  example,  there   might  be 

many  very  disdnct  varieties  selected  from  Scotcb  pine  woods.  quite  as  dif. 

fereitf  from  one  snotbcr  as  the  diflerent  varieties  and  subvarieties  of  P.  La- 

"    ■    ris  is  H  very  common  tree,  no  cultivator  thinks  it 

9  T&rietiea  or  variations  into  notice. 

cc,  about  the  size  of  P.  s^  Ivestris,  but  mucli  niore 

lerori  large,  deciiniiig,  and  horizontal  branches 

. .  .  _  .  _it  to  the  base ;  the  lower  brancheB  alinast  equalling  the  trunk 

:lf  in  size.     Bark  crackcd,  rugged,  brown,  scaling  oS.     Wood  compuct, 

lite,  brownisb  red  iu  the  centre,  rcsinoua,  very  knotty.     Lcaves  in  tnos, 

iwded,  erect,  rigid,  semi-cylindHcBl,  glsbroua,  somewhat  shining,  light  grcen; 

n.  lonsj  roughlyserrulatedon  tbe  margin,canaliculate  above,  furniBned  atthe 

IX  with  asharp  cartilaginouE  mucro;  abeaths  short,  about  iin.  1ong,round, 
"ered  exiernally  witb  loose  scales,  membraneous,  and  torn  on  the  margin; 


which,  in  specics  that  are 


o ;  but,  Hs  P,  syh 
worth  his  while  to  bring 
Detcr^tion.     "  A  large  I 
■nreadin^,  sending 
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its  gcncral  appearence.  He  tilYerwariie  called  it  F.  penlGSIiiH,  but,  i»  his 
Suppl.  he  naines  ic  P.  pyrenajcn,  which  nanie  Captain  Cook  pmposes  to 
change  to  P-.  hispanica,  as  the  tree  i»  chiefly  foiinJ  m  Spain  ;  and  a  French 
writer  in  Annalei  ifHorl.  to  P.  hHlepeiisis  nigor.  Captain  Cook  statei  that 
this  species  is  "  quite  hardy,  orquicb  growth,  ond  will,  frani  its  noble  ap- 
pearance,thsbeButy  of  its  rorin,  antl  the  ctear  transparcntcolourorboth  tne 
bark  and  folioge,  be  a  vast  Bcquisitian  to  our  park  scenery.  The  limber  i» 
white  and  dry,  being  nearly  without  turpcniine ;  but  the  cones  exude  a 
moaC  delicious  balsamic  odour.  Thc  wood  was  fonneriy  used  by  the 
SpaniBh  governnienC,  in  Che  araenala  of  Carthegena  and  Cadiz,  for  cbe  decks 
oi  ships ;  for  which  purpose  regulsr  depots  were  kepC  in  the  Sierra  de 
S^ura;  and  it  waa  floated  down  to  the  respcctive  porcs  by  the  rirers  Se- 
gura  and  Guadalquiver.  It  is  one  of  che  species  describea  in  the  book  of 
Arab  agriculcure  written  by  a  Moor  of  Seville,  in  1800,  and  translated  by 
Banqueri."  Beaides  the  planta  sent  by  CapCain  Cook  to  Woodade,  the 
Horticulturel  SocieCy'»  Garden,  and  Syon,  thcrc  are  also  speciinens  aC 
Newton  and  Bclsay,  in  Norchumberland ;  at  Dropmore  ;  aC  Carlcon,  near 
Darlington,in  Durham;  aC  Cnrclcw,  iu  Cornvoll;  and  some  other  places. 
I    II.  P.  RBsiNo'sA  A/.     The  resinous,  or  r«f,  Pine. 


,a.^MJjrf-^a.s. 


tp.,:: 


UJItaHn.    Alt.  Hotl.  K 

VL,*.p.496.i  Mnn.  M _.  .  ,  . 

'    MaDual.p.M7.L  Bon  Jtn)..  le 

LmiiIi.  Hn.'  cd.  4,  1.  tlJi  Michi.  N.  Anwr.  Srt.s  t  ISV;  ourjlf.  «Bfi., 
10  out  uiiul  K«le,  wKh  II  isilf  cukiii  Im)  of  Ih»  nalunt  nit  i  majltM.  :W4.  ud 
tMW..or(hcnUuril>iHi  ill  IWim  DtopniDrcuHl  Whiu  KnlihaipeclmniT.  ^ 

Siiec.  Char.,  i^c.     Bark  red.   Leaves  in  pairs,  4  in.  or  i  in.  iong.    Cones 
of  a  reddish  brown,  ovate-conicBt,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  bnlf   j 
the  length  of  the  leaves ;  scales  dilated  in  the  niiddle,  und  unamied. 
(jMicAj.)      Buds   (jiff.   2094^),  in   the    White   Knights  speciincn, 
lif  \n.  long,  and  -^  iu  broad ;  ovate,  acuminate,  concave  on  the  sides, 
wilh  a  long  point,  as  in  P.  Lariciu ;  but  reddish  brown,  and  very  l 
resinous.     Leaves  (fig.  S0d5.)  from   5  in.  to  6  in.  long,  straight,  f 
Htifl*,  and  yellow  at  the  tip ;  sheatli  from  J  in.  to   1  in.  long,  white,  L„ 
laceratcd,  and  becoming  short  and  dark  with  age.     Cone  3  in.  long,  LjW 
and  l|in.  broad,  ovate-conicnl,  browniiih  red,  se^hile,  or  wltii  very     ^"^ 
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CON)'fER«,       prNUS. 
1.  \one,  and 


sholt  foolstalki ;  scales  { in.  \one,  i 
}in.  broad.  Seeds  small;  witn 
winn  )>n.  loD^.  The  leaTCS  are 
thidily  set,  and  inclined  towords  the 
shool,  uid  much  lighter  and  more 
glaucouB  thsn  in  P.  Laricio  and  its 
viuieties,  in  )*hich  tbe  foliage  ih  of  a 
darker  green  than  it  is  in  any  other 
■pedes  of  J^nus.  The  shooCs  are 
much   more   aaked,   and   the   whole 


lareei 


dittont  thut  in  P.  Larlcio : 
the   plant   is   also   of  much   lesa  vi- 

¥iroui  growth   in  BriEish   gardens. 
he  cones,  ia  Michaux's  figure,  and 

also  on  Ihe  trees  at  White  Koighta, 

beftT  a  good  deal  of  reaemblance  to 

those  of  P.  Laricio ;  wbich  induced 

Loiiieleur  Deslongchampa  to  considw 

Hichaux'»  plant  aa  idendcal  with  that 

species;  but,  we  think,  if  he  faad  seen 

the  cones  and  trees  acWhhe  Knighta, 

fae  would  have  been  of  a  diSerent 

opinioQ.     We  have  aent  him  a  speci- 

men.     We   acknowledge,    however, 

thatboth  the  foliageand  theconeB.and 

even  the  tree  altogether,  bear  a  clo«e 

cene»!   reaemblance  to   /*.  Laricio; 

but  the  diQereot  form  and  eolour  of  thescalea,  the  lighter  tinge  of  the  fo- 

liagc,  and,  above  all,  the  much  more  delicate  conatitution  oflhe  tree,  appeuj- 

sufiideDt  to  justily  ui  ia  retaining  it  as  a 

dininct  speciea.     Wearccertain  thatthe 

trees  at  White  Knigbts  are  the  true  P. 

rubra  of  Micbaux;    because  they  were 

nised  by  Hessra.  Loddiges  from  seeds 

of  P.  ribn,  sent  to  them  by  Bartram  of 

Pbiladelphia.  We  have  also,   since  the 

above   was  written,  received  cones  and 

lenTesfrom  Mr.  M'Nab,jun.,  which  were 

gatbered  by  him  in  Upper  Canada,  ia 

Aufust,  1834,  froni  treet  which  had  l>een 

Uowo  down,   and  which  measured  up- 

Kffdsof  70ft  in  length. 

Oeteription.  A  tree,  accordin^  to  Mi- 
cbatix,  which,  in  Aoierica,  rises  frora  70  ft. 
to  80  !t.,  with  a  trunk  about  2  fl.  in  dia- 
meter,  and  retsining  Dearly  the  sarae  bulk 
toT  two  thirds  of  its  height.  The  bark  is 
of  aclesrer  red  than  that  of  any  other  pine 
in  the  United  SWtea;  and  by  tbis  the  tree 
may  always  readily  be  distinKuished.  The 
leaves  are  5  in.  ar  6  in.  long,  oTa  dark  green, 
two  ia  8  abeath,  and  collected  in  buncbes 
at  the  eitremity  of  the  branches,  like  those 
of  the  pinaster;  insteadof  beingdiatributed 
r^larly  over  thera,  like  those  of  P.  Jnops 
■nd  P.  sylvtoris.  The  female  catkins  nre 
ef  a   dark   bltie,  when   they  first  appear; 
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t  bolh  irhich 


«nd  the  coDes,  which  are  qiule  destUute  of  prickles,  bk  about  Sin.  loi^, 
rounJed  at  the  base,  and  abniptljr  poiDted.  The  concenUTc  drdea  of  the 
iTood  are  very  close;  aod  the  vood,  when  wrou^t,  exhibita  a  fine  compact 
gniin.  It  i»  very  hea»y ;  and  this,  according  to  Michaux,  ariaea  froin  the  quan- 
tity  of  resinous  mattcr  with  which  it  is  impref^ated.  The  fineit  treei  of 
this  ipccies  in  Enriand  «re  at  Whitc  Knighta  and  Dropmi 

Etaces  they   are  froni  20  fl.  to  25  ft.  in 
eight,  and  produce.i  cones,  in  eeneral, 

cvery  other  yesr.     The  habit  of  tne  tree, 

Ht  both  places,  is  very  well  represeoted  by 

fig.  S097,,  which  is  tne  portrait  of  a  tree 

Bt  Dropmore  (to  a  scele  of  lin.toSfi.), 

taken  in  Auguit,  1H37.     The  tree  in  the 

Hackney  arboreturo,  which  was  raised 

at  the  game   time    bb   tfaose  at    White 

Rnights,  and  of  the  identity  of  which, 

rrom  the  buds  and  leaves,  tliere  can  be  no 

doubt,  not  thriving  in  the  London  amoke, 

ia  only  ^ft.  3in.  high. 

Geographff,   Hulory,  i^c.      Tlie  elder 

MichauK  first  observeil  tbe  red  piue  near 

Leke  St.  John,  tn  Canada,  in  n.  lat.  ^S? ; 

and  his  son  did  not  find  it  eiiend  farther 

south  than  Wilkesborough,  in  Pennsyl- 

vania,  in  lat.  41°  30'.     It   is   rare,  the 

latter  observea,  in  all  the  country  aouth 

of  the  river  Hudion ;  but  it  obounds  in 

Nova  Scotis  i  and  Maekenzie  atates  that 

he  saw  it  bcjond  Idke  Buperior.     It  is 

not  found  in  immense  fbreata,  but  occu- 

piea  amall  tracta  of  a  few  hundred  acrei  in  extent,  alone  or  min^led 
with  the  white  pine;  growing  only  in  dry  sandy  soils.  Mr.  M'Nab  only 
found  this  specteii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Genessee  in  tbe  stale  of  New  York.  He  was  informcd,  howcver,  tbat 
it  waa  abundant  in  the  interior  of  the  couDtry,  at  b  diatauce  from  the  rivert 
and  lakea.  This  species  is  mentioncd,  in  the  Traite  dei  Arbrei,  Su.,  of 
Du  Hamel,  ^ublished  in  1755,  as  tbe  pin  rouge  de  Canada;  but,  as  he 
saya  he  received  the  description  of  it  trom  M.  Oaultier,  who  was  con- 
aeitler  au  conseil  aup^eur,  et  m^ecin  du  roi,  at  Quebec,  it  ia  probable 
that  living  snecimens  were  not  seat  to  France.  It  was  introduced  into 
Britain  by  ilugh  Duke  of  NorthtunberlBnd,  in  1756;  and  Mr.  Lambert, 
writing  in  1804,  mentions  thal  the  grealest  number  of  trees  in  Englaod 
were  then  et  Syon  Houae.  Ile  alao  found  one  at  Pain^a  HilU  and  meDtJoos 
others  at  Kenwood.  The  whole  of  these  treea  seem  to  be  dead,  or  cut 
down ;  for  we  could  nol  iind  one  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  there  are  none  at  Syon  or 
Kenwood.  About  the  end  of  the  laat  century,  Mcssra.  Loddiges  raised  nearly 
100  plants  of  P.  reMnisa,  from  seeds  received  from  Bartram  of  Phila- 
delphia;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  theae  ncre  planted  bv  ibe  ihen  Marquess 
of  Blandford  (the  presenl  Dukeof  Marlborough)  at  White  Knights,  wbere  a 
number  of  them  still  exiit,  though  they  have  been  much  ii^ured  by  other 
troes;   and  ihey  have  borne  cones  for  several  years  past. 

Fropertiet  and  Uiei.  Tbe  concentric  circles  of  the  wood  of  this  tree, 
Michauxobaenres,areBmalt,anditconBequenllyexhibitgBfinegrain  ;  and,beiqg 
rendered  henvy  by  the  reainoiia  matter  with  which  it  is  iinpregnated,  it  b 
highly  esteemed  in  Canada  for  its  alrenglh  and  dunibility.  It  is  emploved  to 
fumish  planks  for  the  decks  of  sbips,  which  are  ofren  40  ft.  long,  witboul  a 
singleknol;  and,  slripped  of  its  sap  wood,  it  makes  eicellent  pumps.  It 
has  aiso  liecn  used  for  the  masts  of  shipa  ;  and  Du  Hamel  (TVoife  det 
ArbTei),  end  efter  him  Michoux,  ineiition  tuat  tbe  mainoiaatof  ihe  St.  Law- 
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reDCC,  B  ihip  ot50  or  60  gtini,  biiilt  by  the  French  ot  Quebec,  wu  made  of 
it.  The  ttmber  of  tliia  piaeiBBent  ta  EnglHnd,  from  thedistrictof  MaiDeand 
tbe  shorei  of  Lake  Chemplain.  As  an  ornamental  Iree,  this  apedee  vi  well 
deserving  of  cultivation.  The  price  of  plants,  at  Ncw  York,  is  50  cenls  eacb. 

App.  i.     Doubtfid  Species,  apparentltf  belonging  lo  $  Laricio. 


M   ttan   I^rlL  1 

he  had  loian  Air  non  UuiD  K  iwnL  i 
BU»lluiiltn.l>i|h.    TlwlniBk  !•£>)_. 

thrH  brfc  Umht,  whkh  rlH  aUlquriT,  uc 


liiie  rouml  buih. 


Bule  calkla;  bol  die  fnult 

rcddijh,  ud  dkipoud  In  Rflupi 
or  cliiit«n,4f  rramfioTSlo  tlai 
ia.ortnDmarcta«Ui«r.  Thi 
Imtii»  atkltHituid  itnlilil  oui 

ne  ^Keti«'>btD  Id  ftuii 
TlMT  rlpn  the  pocoad  jeir,  bul 
roBDlB  OB  tlw  tiM  f)»t  leen  « 
more.  ThaiucihDHttiD.laai. 
■Dd  Itla.  iTdlueterel  tbe  tS. 
temlitttla*  1d  e  thm  potr'  -  '' 

a  brt^ir&DuoD-ierfR) . 

»*n«lle»iDneriheKalei  !• 
eaanoi  d  ttUt  «i(ulir,  ud  dv- 
wnedlD thectaEi"  -'---.-■ 

arairerlehaalaDi 

■rv  uta.i\j  «hlte,  lad  muoh 
)ais*r  thw  thon  oT  P.  Lnttcio. 
Tbe  vhkf ,  whioh  It  of  thc  — ^ 

Hw  «bIt  qwclmm  of  thta  pfne 


ItwMBndcrtbaDimeor^. 
ptiMiL  (hoiuh  it  dir  - 
lUlrnDm  thatipeei .—.- 

^^■1^  ud  partloukilvlD  hai.LDA 
eoDH  polDllDf  liailnDtill 
It,  InMHl  Dt  davnvanli.  Du 
HiBiel,lnhh  TTalU iha  Arirti, 
a^.  Hiidiqhed  Id  1^-ts  *i*m  * 
oriblaip 


Hie  trunh  and  Umbt  aro  covered  vllb  a  rouih  cruked  barh  of  a 

nddWibmni  wblletheTauDi«rbruicbuliaTei|neTiihhoTfc, 

talcnhtf  BDHoih.    'n*  l«B¥*i  art  lu  pain  or  thma  i  tbvr  ate  iIodi 

—  ..I .  _  ...».  -  .. _...  gi  ,hj  bir~>~ ■■■-  - 

m 


Gaoltier  ar  QucbM.    He  cilli  it  P.  uouUntiibitblla,  (billi  brVTl6rlbg*  al  teDuiOrihui,  la  pelit 
pin  iDueede  ODtita;  in  onwiltlon  toF.  cinidtniliblfAlii.chnliinhdliivUii,  lepiDieuH  deCii- 


§  iK.  Viti&ster. 

Seef.  Char.    Leares  long,  «traight,  and  stifr,  comparativelf  broad.    Conei 

large,   irith   rhomboidal,    pjremidal  terminationa,   poiiited.     Buds  blunt- 

pointed,   imbricated,    with  the   acales   tunied  back,   woolly,  nnd   whotly 

witbout  reain. 

I  \2.  P.  Pina'steb  Ail.     The  Pinaater,  or  Cliuffr,  Pine. 
/AwMntiM.  Ait.  B<i«.Kew.,ed.1,.3.p.3ei-;Linib.Pin.,I.  I.9.,  Hitt.  Mlll,,  No.  2.  j  Lowkhi'1 
■luiuil.pL  Hl.;  Ladd.  t:il.,al.ia36i  ifafneDtnd,,  p,  171. 
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Sjfnonjftnet.    P.  frlTiitris  y  Un.  Skfst.  RekdL,^  p.  172. ;  P.  marftlma  (Itera  Du  Ham,  Jrb.t  No.  4. 

t.  29..  Du  Roi  HarM.,  cd.  PoCt,  1  p.  59. ;  F.  marltima  N.  Du  Uam.jS.  n.  940. ;  P.  ifrtica  Tkort 

Prom.  $ur  le$  C6U»  4t  Oa$eorne.  p.  161. ;  Pio  de  Bordeftux,  Pin  det  Landet. 
Engraping».    Du  Ham.  Arb.,  No.  4.  t  sa  ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  1. 1. 9. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.78.  and 

72.  bis  €\.\  our/f.  8105.,  to  our  usual  tcale ;  ftg».  diOO.  and  2101.,  of  tbe  natural  ciae,  from  Drop. 

more  and  raio**  Hlll  ■pedment ;  and  tbe  pUte»  of  this  tree  In  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c,  Leaves  in  pairs,  rigid,  very  long.  Cones  conical,  placed  in 
wborls  of  3,  4,  or  even  as  niany  as  8,  together ;  rarely  solitary,  much  shorter 
than  the  leaves ;  the  backs  of  the  scales  forming  each  a  rhomboidal  pyramid, 
with  two  lateral  angles,  from  which  proceed  ribs,  terminating  at  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  pyramid  in  a  smaller  rnTamid,  which  has  a  hard  point,  more  or  less 
sharp,  and  of  a  grey  colour.  Crest  of  the  anthers  rounded. 
(M  Du  Ham,,  and  obs.)  Bud  (Jig,  2100.)  from  f  in.  to  ^  in. 
long;  and  from  }in.  to  ^in.  broad ;  straight-sided,  cylindncal, 
pointed,  imbricated,  with  the  scales  turned  back ;  white  and 
wooUy,  but  never  resinous;  surrounding  buds  few  and  small. 
Leaves  (see  Jig,  2101.)  from  6in.  or  8  in.  to  1  ft.  in  length, 
slightly  soirrated  on  the  margins;  sheaths  from  ^  in.  to  f  in.  in 
length;  imbricated,  scarcelv  rigid;  pale  green  or  whitish  at 
first,  and  becoming  at  last  biack.  Cones  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in 
length,  and  firom  l^  in.  to  24  in.  wide  at  the  broadest  part; 
light  brown,  and  shining;  scales  from  1  in.  to  l^  in.  in  length, 
and  from  ^  in.  to  }  in.  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part ;  ter- 
minaiing  in  a  repiular  pyramid;  rhomboidal  at  the  base.  The  ^^ 
suramit  consistmff  of  a  smaller  rhomboidal  pyramid,  of  an  ash-grey  colour, 
very  hard,  and  with  a  small  sharp  point,  more  particularly  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cone.  Seeds  oblong,  and  measuring,  without  the  wing,  upwards  of 
fin.  in  length,  and  nearly  ^in.  in  breadth  ;  with  the  wing  above  l|in.  in 
fength ;  wing  nearly  ^  in.  in  breadth.  Cotyledons  7  or  8.  The  tree  nowers, 
near  London,  in  the  beginning  of  June ;  in  the  north  and  west  of  France,  in 
May;  and  on  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,in  April. 

Varicties,  The  extensive  geographical  range  of  this  tree  has  given  rise  to 
many  varieties,  though  we  have  seen  but  very  few  that  can  be  considered 
truly  distinct.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  only  one  is  mentioned ;  but 
it  is  added,  that,  in  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  sandy  downs  along 
the  sea  coast,  where  the  trees  send  down  their  taproots  to  a  great  depth, 
some  are  to  be  found  which  produce  clusters  of  cones  from  30  or  40  to  80, 
or  even  100,  in  a  ciuster.  This  is  stated  by  Loiseieur  Deslongchamps,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Thore  of  Dax,  who  adds  that  this  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation  is  not  constant ;  for  the  same  trees  which  have  bome  so  many  cones 
in  one  year,  are  found,  in  other  years,  with  very  few,  or  none;  it  cannot,. 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  variety.  The  pinaster  appears  also  to  be  indi- 
genous  to,  or  to  have  been  introduced  into,  several  ultra-European  countries; 
and  plants  raised  from  seeds  received  from  these  countries  tiave  had  nanies 
given  to  them  in  British  gardens,  though  hardly,  as  we  think,  meriting  that 
distinc^on.  We  shall,  however,  give  all  the  varieties  of  which  we  have 
seen  plants,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

t  P,  P.  2  escarenut,  P,  escar^na  Risso,  —  The  leaves  are  of  a  paler  green 
than  those  ofthe  species,  but  they  are  equaliy  long  and  strong.  The 
cones  ure  shorter,  and  more  ovate.  This  is  the  most  distinct  and 
handsome  variety  of  pinaster  that  we  have  seen  :  it  was  first  intro- 
duced  into  Britain  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  1825 ;  the  tree 
having  been  pointed  out  to  His  Lordship  in  that  year,  by  M.  Risso» 
at  Nice,  as  growing,  though  rather  sparingly,  in  the  mountains, 
about  12  or  15  miles  from  that  city.  From  seeds  brought  to  Eng- 
land  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  plants  were  raised ;  and  one  presented  by 
him  to  Lord  Grenviile  bore  cones  in  1836,  and  is  now  (1837) 
17  ft.  hi^h :  one  presented  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
afler  bemg  8  years  planted,  is  now  1 1  fl.  high,  but  has  not  yet 
borne  cones. 
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(erred  to,  he 
characcerises 
it  «a  foUows : 
— "Infoliagc, 
it  lE  similar  to 

ihe  pinaster;  but  it  differs  in  the  genera)  habtt  of  the  tree,  and 
in  the  fbrm  and  poBition  of  the  conet.  In  the  common  pinaBter, 
the  cone»,  ofwhich  there  are  generally  3  or  4  together,  are  aituated 
behind  the  ahooti  of  the  whorl,  and,  in  the  mature  state,  point  back- 
vrords.  In  thii  obBcure  species  the  cone  is  siiigle,  and  it  univerBally 
occupie»  the  ploce  of  the  leading  shoot,  the  side  Bhoot*  being  be- 
hind  it.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  mode  of  growth  is, 
that  the  tree  can  have  no  regular  leader,  but  ench  year  one  of  the 
■ide  shoot*  ytrengthens,  and  continues  the  growth  for  the  ensning 
seoson  ;  the  year  following,  the  same  proceaa  is  repeated  in  another 
direction,  gtvuig  tbe  stem  of  the  tree  a  tigzag  appearance,  which  it 
nerer  entirely  loaea."  The  genersl  Bppearance  of  the  tree  is  that  of 
a  short  buahy  pimuter ;  though  there  is  nothing  dwarhsh  or  dis- 
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MKd   in  its  apprarance,  nor  does  it 

exhibit   any  peculiariticB  of  constitu- 

tion,   to   which   other  pineE  are  not 

aubject.     OccuionHli)',  likelhe  piiuu- 

ter  and  Scotch  pines,  it  killt  itself  by 

an  exuberant  braring  of  conea ;  and  it 

then    usuDies   a  Tery  extraordinarj 

aspcct,   reminding  one,   Sir    Chariea 

Lemon   obterves,   of  the  groups    of   . 

little    wooden    birdn,    or    popiiHi^B,  > 

percbed  on  the  eAd»  of  sdcks,  at  which 

the  people  of  Holland  and  Betgtum 

ahoot  for  priiefl  with   boirs  and  ar. 

rowa.    The  foliage,  when  thiv  takes 

ploce,  drops  off.and  the  tree  ia  reduced 

to  s   coUection   of  dry   sticka,  each 

teminBted  by   a  cone.     The  largest 

tree  that  Sir  Charles  Lemoa  hBil  Heen,  meaaured,  in   1S33,  44  in. 

in  girtat  4ft.  Irom  the  ground,  afler  being  pltuited  35  years.     Mr. 

Booth,   in  1837,  informed  us  that  the  two  largest  trees  of  thii 

Tariety  that  he   knew  of,  grew  in  rather  nn  exposed  eitu- 

ation  between  Carclew  and  Hylor  Bridge,  luitf  llmt  they   ,       ' 

were  about  30  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  tnink  about  15  in., 

and  of  the  head  from   15  ft.  to  16  ft,      Wlien  of  this  Htc, 

Mr.  Booth  conBiders  this  Tariety  to  bc  n  very  graceful  Cree 

"  the  hcad   being  round,   compact  and    hiishy,  nnd  pre- 

senting  an  agreeable  contrait  to  tbe  pjraiiiidal  head  of  the 

Scotchpine,orthepinaater."  There 

are    many  uoatler  trees  at  CBrcIew, 

Sir  Charles  Leinon's  [seat  in  Corn- 

wall,  which,  at  S  or  9  years'  crowth, 

assume  all  the  characters  tnat  be- 

long  to  the  varieCy ;  and  even  sced- 

lings   <if  3  jears    old  show  Eymp- 

loms  of  the  same  peculiBritiea.    It 

is  not  uncommon  in  the  woods  of 

Carclew,  and  those  of  Lady  Basset 

B^joining.     Mr.  Boocfa  has  also  ol>> 

served  it  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 

but  not  out  of  it,  There  is  b  plant 
in  the  pinetum  at  Carclew  which, 
in  1837,  afterbeingeyewsplanted, 
waa  6ft.  Ain.  hi^h. 
I  P.  P.  4  minor/  P.  maricuna  minor 
JV.  Du  Ham.,  T.  p.  248  t.  78.  bl», 
f.  l.,Bndour_/%.  8104.;  PinPinsot, 
Pin  de  Mans,  I^n  k  TrocheL  — 
Thia  variety,  which  ii  chieAy  distin- 
guished  by  cfae  Bomewbat  smBlIer  siie  of 
nrom  3Jin.  to  4in.long,and  l}in.  broaki,  is  Bnid by  Bosc 
to  be  produced  by  a  colder  dimate,  aml  to  :iliiiuiii!  uii  tlic 
west  coast  ofFrance.especially  on  the  lurrL'ii  .-llikI-'  ui  thc 
neighbourhood  of  Mans ;  and  to  be  hardier  than  the  species. 
Ic  is  found  in  tbe  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  growing  along  witfa  P.  Pi. 
nAster.  There  is  a  specimen  of  this  variety  in  the  Jardin  des  PlanCes, 
as  well  aa  af  P.  Piakater,  known  there  as  P.  marttima  major ;  and  a 
considerable  quantity  oF  P.  marltima  minor  has  been  sown  io  the 
Forest  af  FontBinebleen.  Judging  from  the  «peciniens  with  cones 
which  have  been  sent  us  from  different  parts  of  Ihe  country,  this 
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varietj  Bppears  to  be  rrequent 

in     England.     Frain    White    , 

Knights,  we   have  received  ' 

■pecimens    with    cones     not    ' 

3iD.  ia  length.    It  \m  said  in 

the    NauBeaa   Couri  d'Agri- 

cuUure,  8«^  that  five  fag^ts 

of  the  wood  of  this  nnety  ^J- 

will  burn   aa   mucb  lime  e  ~ 

eight  fiiegots  of  oak. 
I  P.  P.  5  Jolat  variegdtu.  —  Thia 

vBriety  woa  Uiscovered  by  Mr. 

Crce,  the  foiinder  of  the  Ad> 

dlestone   Nuraery,     towBrds    , 

the  end  ofthe  la«t  centiiry; 

and  the  ori^nal  plant  ia  Uill 

in  the  grounds  occupied  by 

his  son,  the  euthor  oF  Hot'  / 

lut  Addleilonmi*.     Thero  ia 

a   tree  in  the  Horticulturat 

Society'B   Onrden,   12  yeara  < 

planted,  which  is  12  (t.  bi^h.  ,. 

It  is  propagBtad  by  inarching  "- 

on  the  species. 
1  P.  P.  6  murWiKiu,— There  ii 

tree,  25  ft.  high,  bearine  tfais 

name,    in   the   Horticultural 

Society'sOnrdeni  but,thougfa 

•omewhatrnoref^tigiaicthan 

some  other  pinastera  tfaere,  it 

may  be  a  mcre  TBriBtion,  not 

worth  recording  aa  a  variety. 
J  P.  P.    7   cUneiuu.  —  The  tree 

bearing  :bi»  name  in  the  Hor- 

ticultural  Society's  (iarden  is  Hfl.  high,  afler  being  10  yuars  plunted. 
It  was  raifted  from  seeds  imported  from  China  by  Mr.  Reeves.  The 
tree  ii  erect,  and  not  so  spreadina  as  the  species  is  in  general ;  but 
it  can  scerccly  be  worth  while  tolieep  it  diatinct  aa  a  vBnety. 
X  P.  P.  S  nepaihuii.  —  The  tree  bearing  this  namc  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Oarden  was,  in  1B37,  Uft.  higfa,  al\er  being  12  years 
ptanted.  It  waa  raiiied  trom  aecds  sent  home  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and 
)•  B  branchy  spreading  tree,  with  narrowcr  cones  than  the  species. 
S  F.P.»tidpiaiolldndicut;P.  Novs  Holl^ndis  Lodd.  Cat.,ed.  183G;  P. 
riva  HeUndica,  No.  28.  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  —  The  trec  in  the 
Hackney  arboretiim  is  10  fl.  high,  and  has  borne  cones  for  several 
years.  It  was  rused  from  seeds  received,  in  1B16,  from  agende> 
man  who  said  he  faad  them  from  New  ZealBnd,  though  in  this 
there  is,  doubtleas,  Boine  mistake. 
X  P.  P.  10  tl,  heleramu. — A  plnnt  with  this  namc,  imported  from  St. 
Hetena,  andwhicfa,  in  1837,  in  the  collection  at  Hendon  Kectory, 
wBi  6  ft.  high  In  a  pot,  had  leaves  full  7  in.  long,  and  \'w.  broad,  and 
remarkably  slrong  and  thick,  with  the  leaTes  of  the  preceding  year 
pointing  dowQwards,  likc  those  of  P.  Sabiniano.  If  this  variety 
■houldbe  the  same  as  the  St.  Helcna  pinaster  in  Loddiges's  Brb<>- 
retum,  the  luxuriauce  ofits  foliage  will  be  greatly  diminisfaed  when 
the  tree  grows  old;  for  the  luit  tree  in  the  hne  of  pines  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum,  which  was  imported  from  8t.  Helena  in  IBIO, 
is  now  (1837)  25  h.  high,  and  not  distinguishable  eitber  in  leaves 
or  cones  from  the  conimon  pinaster. 
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r  P.  P.  11.  MattoiAnua,P.^Um»OTuaiuthamb.,Sed.,  1. 1. 8.,to  benotked 

hereafter,  ProfeMor  Don  consideri  as  only  P.  PinisteT,  which  we 

tbink   very   probable. 

The  only  varieties  of  pinaster  which   we  thiiifa  worth  cultivHting  are 

P.  P.  etcarenua ;  and  F.  P.  Lemonioitu,  and,  for  thote  who  Like  varieeated 

planta,  P.  P.  f6liiB  vari^tii.  ^ 

DeicT^litm.     A  large,  bsndeome,  pjTamidal  tree,  varyine  from   40ft.  to 

eoft.  in  height,  according  to  soil  and  sitLtBtion;  readiJy  disCinguiihed  Iroiii 

kU  other  pines  bj  the  large  clustered  masses  of  foliage,   of  a  much  li^ter 

green  than  that  of  P.   Laricio,  which  attemate  with  nakcd  spaces,  oa  tbe 

eitremities  of  its  brancbes.     The 

trunk,   even   of  voung   trees,  is 

clolhed  with  a  deeply  furrowed 

coarse   bark,  especially  towards 

the  base,  where  il  generally  in- 

clinesto  one  aiile,  from  theweight 

of  the  top,  when  the  tree  is  quite 

young.     The  branche»  are  in  re- 

gular  whorls,  and  invariebly  tum 

upwards.     The  groupa  of  conea 

point  outwarda  in  Gt«r-1ike  clus' 

ten;   whence   the   name   of  pin 

aster,  or  star  pine.      The    male 

catkins,  which  are,  on  drv  soils, 

produccd  when  the  tree  is  only 

6  or  8  years  old,  are  of  a  yellow 

or  fawn  colour,  aouietimes  slight- 

ly  tinged  with  red ;  tbey  are  mote 

nuiuerous,  genemlly  occup^ing  a 

space  of  from  4in.  to   6  in.    or  s 

more  in  lengtb,  round   tbe  base 

of  the  shoot  of  the  current  year.  ^ 

Wben  theae  male   catkins  drop 

off,  the  a|>ace   they   occupied  is 

left  bare ;   and  hence   the  alter- 

natton  already  mentioned,  of  tufts 

of   folisge    and   bare   placea,  on 

the  extremities  of  the  branches; 

and  which  are  so  much  more  conspicuoua  on  thb  pine  t 

European  species,   rrom  the  greater    number  of  catkins  produced,  and  che 

rter  len^h  of  Che  leavea.  The  fcmalc  catkins  appear  in  wborla  on 
extremities  of  the  ahoota  of  the  current  year;  and  are  at  first  purple, 
but  afterwarda  cbange  to  green,  and,  when  tbey  attain  maturity,  in  the 
aulumn  of  the  secood  year,  become  of  a  rich  shining  brown.  The  pyra- 
niidal  termination  to  the  acales  of  the  rones  is  always  much  lar^,  and 
more  prominent,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cone  than  on  the  under  side,  and 
on  tbat  side  of  the  tree  which  is  exposed  to  thc  sun,  than  on  tbet  whicb  is  in 
the  shade.  Tbere  \%  a  more  dedded  taproot  in  this  pine  than  in  any  ocher 
European  speciea;  end,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  it  descends  pcrpen- 
dicularly  into  it,  like  tbe  root  of  a  broad-Ieaved  tree.  In  proportion  aa  the 
perpendiculer  roots  are  stronger  than  tbose  of  other  pines,  tbc  horixontal 
roots  are  weaker ;  and  heuce,  in  the  casc  of  Iranaplanted  treea,  from  tfae 
weight  of  the  head,  produced  by  the  dense  mass  of  lon^  foliage,  the  stem 
is  generally  inclined  to  one  side;  and  when,  afler  two  or  three  year^  it  b^ns 
to  grow  erect,  a  curvature  appears  close  above  the  root,  which  remains  visible 
even  in  old  crees.  Thc  ratc  of  growth  ta  very  rapid  j  plants,  in  10  years  from 
the  aeed,  attaining  the  height  of  lOfl.  or  12  h.,  and,  in  twenty  years,  theheight 
of  30fC,,  in  thechmateof  London.  The  woodiEin  thick  layera,  sofC,  and  not 
of  great  duretion.     The  finest  pinaster  in  the  neighbourbood  of  Loodon  ii 
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in  the  ffardens  of  Fulham  Palace;  and  the  next  lar^est  are  at  8yon,  Pain'8  Hill, 
and  Whitton.  The  tree  at  Fulham  is  above  80  ft.  high ;  one  of  tnose  at  Whitton 
is  60  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter,  ciear  of  brancfaes  to  the  height  of 
40  ft.  Several  at  Pain'8  Hill,  and  some  at  Syon,  are  above  60  fl.  hieh.  The 
lai^est  pinasters  which  we  have  heard  of  in  Kngland  are  at  Westwich  House, 
Norfolk,  the  seat  of  J.  Peters,  Esq.  They  were  planted  in  1703,  and  in  1809 
several  of  them  were  measured  by  N.  Kent,  £sq.,  and  found  to  be  upwards 
of  80  ft.  high,  and  to  contain  about  eight  loads  of  timber  each.  (See  Trans, 
Soc.  ArUf  vol.  xxviii.  p.  4>2.) 

Geography,  Histary,  j-c.  The  pinaster  is  indigenous  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  to  both  shores  of  the  Mediterraiiean ;  to  Greece,  the  west  of 
Asia,  the  Himalayas,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  even  to  China.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  it  has  not  oeen  carried  from  Europe  to  the 
latter  country.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  the  north  of  France  or  Germany, 
and  is,  perhaps,  most  abundant  in  Spain,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
neao.  It  never  thrives,  e&cept  in  deep  sand  or  sandy  loam ;  and  it  is  said 
to  perish  when  planted  in  oilcareous  soiJ.  The  pinaster  was  introduced 
into  Engiand  in  1596,  by  Gerard;  and  one  of  the  olaest  trees  still  existing  is 
in  the  gardens  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Fuiham,  where,  as  we  have  seen 
above  and  in  p.  43.,  it  was,  m  1835,  80  ft.  high.  The  pinaster  has  since  been 
verj  extensively  planted  in  Britain,  as  an  omamental  tree;  and,  in  some 
parts  of  Hampshire  and  Norfolk,  plantations  of  it  liave  been  formed  on  a 
laige  scale  for  useful  purposes.  In  Hampshire,  it  has  generaliy  failed, 
from  the  soii  l)eing  peaty,  wet  at  bottom,  sliallow,  and  hard,  or  the  subsoil 
being  chaik.  In  Norfolk,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  has  been  pianted 
in  deep  sand,  the  success  has  been  very  different.  At  Westwich  House,  in 
tliat  county,  aiready  mentioned,  the  pinaster  began  to  be  pianted  in  1702 ;  and 
manv  trees,  stiil  existing  there,  are  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  with  trunks  pro- 
portJonately  thick.  An  account  of  tt)e  pinaster  piantations  at  this  piace,  taken 
m  1809,  is  ffiven  in  the  Trantactioru  ofthe  Sodety  of  Artt,  vol.  xxviii.,  by  which 
it  appears  that  J.  B.  Peters,  Esq.,  the  ifother  of  the  present  proprietor,  had 
raised  above  200,000  plants  firom  seeds  gathered  from  his  own  trees.  He 
had  planted  alto^ether  upwards  of  500  acres,  through  which  he  had  formed  a 
drive  of  five  miies  in  iength.  The  situation  is  bieak,  and  the  soii  sand, 
covered  with  heath,  on  a  subsoil  of  coarse  hard  gravei,  or  dead  yeliow  sand. 
Nevertheless,  on  this  soii  the  plants  grow  so  rapidiy,  that,  in  8  or  9  years 
after  iilanting,  their  trunks  are  from  10  in.  to  20  in.  round,  and  some  have 
occasionally  made  shoots  of  5  fb.  in  iength  in  2  years.  They  are  pianted  at 
7  ft,  apart  every  way,  and  remain  unthinned  and  unpruned  tiii  tbey  attain  a 
circumference  of  2fl.  or  3f^.  Such  is  the  vigour  with  which  these  trees 
grow,  that,  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hiil,  the  roots  have  been  observed  to  emerge 
Irom  the  soii,  creep  aiong  its  surface  for  2  ft.  or  3  flt.,  and  then  strike  into  the 
soil  again.  (Trant.  Soc.  Artt^  vol.  xxviii.  p.  42.)  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
pinaster  has  oniy  been  planted  as  an  omamentai  tree ;  and  it  thrives,  in  these 
countries,  in  iow  situations,  and  near  the  sea.  In  France,  it  cannot  be  cuiti- 
▼ated  with  a  view  to  profit,  to  the  north  of  Paris ;  and,  even  in  that  iatitude, 
it  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  severe  winters  :  for  example,  in  1788,  when  a 
severe  frost  killed  some  iarge  trees  on  the  estate  of  Maiesherbes.  It  abounds 
in  Switzerland,  where  its  timber  is  said  to  be  used  in  forming  shingies ;  and  it 
is  pianted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Germany,  but  scarceiy  thrives  north  of 
Hamburg. 

The  most  remarkabie  fact  in  thethistory  of  this  tree  is,  the  great  use  which 
has  been  made  of  it  in  France,  in  covering  immense  tracts  of  barren  sand. 
This  mode  of  improvement  was  first  commenced  in  1789,  by  M.  Bremontier, 
of  the  Administration  of  Forests,  who  pubiished  a  memoir  on  the  subject  in 
the  year  1800,  of  which  we  shali  make  a  very  brief  abridgement.  There  are 
very  extensive  downs  in  several  counxries  of  Europe ;  and  the  most  remarkable 
in  France  are  those  between  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport,  k>etween  Caiais  and 
Bouiogne,  and  between  the  rivcrs  Adour  and  Gironde.    Brcmontier  co.n- 
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meoced  hii  operadons  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  in  1789.  The  dowi»  there  are 
composet.  of  driding  sands,  covering  300  square  miles.  Bremontier  comparei 
the  surface  of  this  immense  tract  to  a  sea,  which,  when  agitated  to  fury  by  a 
tempest,  had  been  suddenly  fixed,  and  chaneed  to  sand.  It  oflered  nothing  to 
the  eye,  bat  a  monotonous  repetition  of  wnite  wavy  mountains,  perfectly  de- 
stitute  of  vegetation.  In  times  of  violent  storms  of  wind,  the  surfaceof  these 
downs  was  entirely  changed ;  what  were  hiUs  of  sand  often  becoming  valleys, 
and  the  contrary.  The  sand,  on  these  occasions,  waa  often  carried  up  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  covering  cuUivated  fields,  viUages,aDd  evenentire 
forests.  This  takes  place  so  gradualiy  (by  the  sand  sweeping  along  the  sur- 
face,  and  thus  raising  it,  or  falung  from  uie  air  in  a  shower  of  particles,  so 
fine  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible),  that  nothing  is  destroyed.  The  sand  gradualiy 
rises  among  crops,  as  if  they  were  inundated  with  water ;  and  the  herbnee  and 
the  tops  of  trees  appear  qwte  green  and  healthy,  even  to  the  moment  of  their 
being  overwhelmed  with  the  sand,  which  is  so  very  fine  as  to  resemble  that 
used  in  England  in  hour-glaases.  After  three  chapters  of  preliminary  matter 
of  intense  interest,  M.  Bremontier,  in  his  fourth  cnapter,  gives  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  proc^ded,  not  only  to  fix  this  sea  of  sand,  but  to 
render  it  productive  of  timber,  resin,  and  other  artides.  This  process  is  as 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  as  for  its  complete  success.  It  consists  in  sowing 
on  the  surface  seeds  of  the  common  broom,  mixed  with  those  of  Pinus  Fi- 
n4ster ;  commencing  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  or  on  that  from  which  the 
wind  generally  prevails,  and  sowing  in  narrow  zones,  in  a  direction  at  rigbt 
augles  to  that  of  the  wind ;  the  first-sown  zone  being  protected  by  a  iine  of 
hurdles,  this  zone  protecting  the  second,  the  second  the  third,  and  so  on,  tilj 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  downs  in  that  locality  is  covered  with  plantation. 
From  4  Ib.  to  5  ib.  of  broom  seed,  and  from  1  Ib.  to  2  Ib.  of  pinaster  seed, 
are  sown  per  acre,  and  immediately  covered  with  branches  of  pines,  or  of 
other  trees,  wiih  the  leaves  on,  brought  from  the  nearest  woods,  in  order  to 
shelter  and  protect  the  seed,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  hurdle  fence,  to  retain 
the  sand.  These  branches  are  laid  down  in  a  regular  manner  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  overlapping  one  another,  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  thatching 
to  the  surface ;  and,  in  places  very  much  exposed,  rods  are  laid  across  them, 
and  firmly  booked  down.  In  a  word,  wherever  seeds  are  sown,  the  surface  of 
the  downs,  as  far  as  the  sowing  extends,  may  be  said  to  be  carefully  tbatched ; 
branches  of  evergreen  trees  being  used  instead  of  straw.  In  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  the  broom  seeds  have  produced  plants  6  in.  in  height,  and  which 
attain  three  or  four  times  that  height  in  the  course  of  thc  first  season.  The 
pines  do  not  rise  above  3in.  or  4  in.  the  first  year ;  and  it  is  7  or  8  years  before 
they  completel^  overtop  the  broom,  which  often  attains,  in  these  downs,  from 
12  ft.  to  15  ft.  m  height.  At  the  age  of  10  or  12  years,  the  pines  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  suffocated  the  broom,  and  they  are  then  thinned,  the  branches 
cut  off  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  downs  not  yet  recovered,  and 
the  trunks  and  roots  cut  into  pieces  and  bumed,  to  make  tar  and  charcoal. 
In  about  20  years,  the  trees  are  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height ;  and  they  are 
now  prepared  for  producing  resin,  which  process  is  carried  on,  iu  the  manner 
hereafter  described,for  10  or  12  years ;  when  the  trees  are  cut  down,  and  their 
branches  applied,as  before,for  thatching,  and  their  trunks  and  roots  for  making 
tar  and  charcoal;  the  self-sown  seeds  havin^  fumished  the  surface  with  a  pro- 
geny  to  succeed  tbem.  In  181 1,  a  commission  appointed  bv  the  French  goo 
vemment  made  a  rcport  on  the  downs,  and  announced  that  about  12,500 
acres  of  downs  had  been  covered  with  thriving  plantations,  and  that  it  was 
found  a  thatching  or  covering  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  herbage,  such  as  straw, 
rushes,  reeds,  sea^weed,  &c.,  might  be  used  instead  of  branches,  and  was  even 
preferable.  Another  improvement  which  had  been  tried,  and  found  very  suc- 
cessful,  was  the  substitution  of  a  ience  of  boards  for  that  of  wattled  hurdles,  as 
more  completely  excluding  the  wind.  (See  Dict,  det  Eavx  et  ForeU^  tom.  i. 
p.8I6.)    These  plantations,  and  others  in  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  and  be* 
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tween  that  city  and  Bayonne,  which  are  there  called  pignadasy  constitute 
the  principal  riches  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  entirely  supported  by 
the  preparation  of  resin  and  tar  from  the  pinaster  forests. 

Praperties  and  Utet,  Thou^h  the  wooid  of  the  pinaster  is  sofl,  and  not  of 
iong  duration,  it  is  employed,  m  the  marine  arsenal  at  Toulon,  for  the  outer 
cases  of  ail  the  packages  which  are  put  on  board  vessels,  and  principally  for 
the  piles  and  props  which  are  used  for  sustainin^  the  frames  of  vessels  while 
they  are  being  constructed.  In  Bordeaux  and  m  Provence,  it  is  employed 
for  the  common  kinds  of  carpentry,  for  packing-boxes,  and  for  fuel;  but 
the  roost  valuable  purposes  to  which  the  tree  is  applied  in  tbese  countries  is 
the  production  of  resin,  tar,  and  lampblack. 

ikode  ofprocurmg  the  retinous  Productt  ofthe  Pinatter,   Theseare  obtained 
chiefly  in  the  province  of  Guienne,  from  the  trees  which  grow  on  the  immense 
tract  of  sandy  soil  extending  along  the  sea  coast  from  Bayonne  to  M^oc  in 
one  direction,  and  froro  the  sea  to  the  borders  of  the  river  Garonne  in  the 
other.     When  t|}e  trees  have  attained  the  age  of  firom  25  to  30  years,  with 
trunks  about  4  fl.  in  circumference,  thev  are  thought  to  have  acquired  suifi- 
cient  strength  to  bear  the  extraction  of  their  sap.    The  resmier  (which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  person  who  coUects  the  resin)  usually  tests  the  tree,  by 
putting  his  arm  round  it,  and  if  the  trmik  is  so  thick  that  he  cannot  see  his 
fingers  on  the  other  side,  he  considers  the  tree  of  sufficient  size  for  him  to  com- 
nience  his  operations.    This  he  does  b^  first  stripping  oiTa  piece  of  the  outer 
bark  from  a  space  of  about  4>in.  or  6m.  wide,  and  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  long. 
A  hollow  is  tnen  cut  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  trunk,  with  a  hatchet  slightly 
curved  like  a  bill-hook,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  the  fiuid  resin  to  the 
extent  of  about  half  a  pint ;  or  a  small  trough  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
channel  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  bark.  From  this  reservoir,  in  a  direction 
upwards,  and  over  the  space  from  which  the  outer  bark  was  removed,  the  wood 
18  laid  bare  to  the  length  of  6  in.,  and  to  the  width  of  4  in.,  and  the  resin 
oozes  out  firom  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  runs  into  the  reser- 
voir,  from  which  it  is  taken  with  wooden  or  iron  ladles,  or  is  conducted  by  the 
trough  to  a  vessel  proper  to  receive  it.    Every  week,  the  person  employed  to 
perform  the  operation  has  occasion  to  reopen  the  wound,  and  slightly  in- 
crease  its  height  and  breadth,  without,  however,  ever  exceeding  18  in.  in 
length  in  the  course  of  the  season.     These  successive  cuts  are  requisite, 
because  the  resinous  matter  flows  more  freely  from  new  wounds    than 
old  ones ;  but,  as  thc  slightest  touch  is  found  sufficient,  the  operator  shoulii 
be  careful  not  to  injure  the  tree  more  than  is   necessar}^    This  work  re- 

Jtuires  activity,  as  one  man  is  eenerally  expected  to  be  able  to  manage 
rom  1500  to  2000  trees ;  and  uie  operation  is  continued  on  the  same  tree 
by  annually  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark,  till  the  part  laid  bare  is 
from  12  fl.  to  15  f^.  in  height ;  which  takes  place,  commonly,  in  7  or  8 
years.  At  that  time,  a  fresn  channel  is  commenced,  so  close  to  the  pre- 
cedtng  cut,  as  to  leave  only  an  inch  or  two  of  bark  between  them,  and 
it  is  conducted  gradually  to  the  same  height  as  the  other.  Afler  this, 
other  channels  are  successively  cut,  till  the  operator  has  completely  en- 
circled  the  tree;  by  which  tiroe,  the  first  wounds  are  so  well  healed  as 
to  be  ready  to  be  cut  again,  if  the  operator  has  done  his  work  properly. 
When  the  trees  are  to  be  thinned,  those  destined  to  be  rerooved  are  cut  into 
numerous  channels  all  round  the  tree  at  once,  and  three  times  the  height  of 
those  usually  roade,  and  this  is  continued  for  two  or  three  years  together  ; 
after  which  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  burned,  to  extract  their  tar.  This 
operation  is  called  iailler  d  pin  perdu.  When  the  wound  is  above  the  height 
of  a  man,  the  operator  maikes  use  of  a  pole  cut  with  slanting  notclies  to  re- 
ceive  his  feet ;  by  the  aid  of  which  he  climbs  up  the  tree  with  great  dexterity. 
When  arrived  at  the  necessary  height,  he  twists  his  leh  leg  round  the  pole 
and  the  tree,  thus  holding  them  firmly  to^ether,  and  then  resting  his  right 
foot  in  one  of  thc  notchcs,  he  uses  both  his  hands  to  cut  the  tree,  as  before 
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mentioDed,  with  just  as  much  ease  as  though  he  had  a  proper  ladder  leaning 
against  the  tree.  The  renmtrt  always  ciimb  with  naked  fecrt,  and  they  are  so 
expert,  that  it  takes  them  only  two  or  three  minutes  to  mount  a  tr^,  eniarge 
the  wound,  and  descend  ;  the  venMer  then  takes  his  pole  on  his  shoulder  and 
runs  to  the  next  tree,  which  he  also  niounts  with  sucn  expedition,  that  a  good 
workman  will  trim  from  200  to  300  trees  in  a  day.  The  season  for  cutting 
the  pines  is  from  May  to  September ;  and  tbe  resinous  matter  jflows  most 
freely  in  warm  weathSr ;  it  aiso  flows  much  more  freely  from  those  trees 
which  are  ezposed  to  the  sun,  than  from  those  which  grow  in  the  shade. 
Besides  the  resin  which  flows  from  the  wounds  given  to  the  tree,  some  drops 
exude  from  cracks  in  the  bark,  which  dry,  and  K>rm  grains,  oflen  employed 
to  adulterate  the  incense  used  in  Catholic  churches,  by  the  persons  wfao 
seli  that  sulMtance.  These  natural  drops  are  only  produced  when  the  tree  is 
liecome  very  old,  and  when  neariy  all  the  resin  which  it  can  be  made  to  yield  by 
artificiai  means  has  been  extracted  from  it.  The  resinous  matter  which  exudes 
from  the  pinaster  is  calied  by  severai  names  in  FranCe,  ^en  in  its  raw 
state.  That  which  incrusts  on  the  sides  of  the  wound  is  called  barras.  It 
ia  nearly  as  white  as  wax,  and  is  used  to  mix  with  that  substance  for 
making  tapers,  to  which  it  gives  suppleness  and  eiasticity.  The  Imrras  is 
coilected  oniy  once  in  the  year,  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  and  it  is  scraped 
off  with  a  kind  of  iron  rake.  The  principal  substance  which  flows  from 
the  tree  is  called  gaiipot,  or  retme  moUe.  This  substance,  having  l>een 
coiiected  in  the  hoUow  cut  in  the  tree,  or  in  the  trough  attached  to  it, 
is  put  into  iarge  pits  or  reservoirs,  capable  of  containing  150  or  200  Iwr- 
rels  each,  which  pits  are  dug  in  the  earth,  and  lined  with  planks  made  of 
the  pine  tree,  fitted  so  close  together  as  to  prevent  the  iiquid  oozing 
through.  It  is  afterwards  melted  in  large  copper  caldrons,  set  in  briclc- 
work,  to  free  it  from  the  impurities  mixed  with  it.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  caldrons  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  set  in  briclcwork,  with  a 
proper  chimney  to  convey  away  tne  smoke ;  as,  should  the  smoke  be  suflered 
to  come  in  contact  with  me  resin,  the  whole  wouid  probably  take  fire.  It 
is  aiso  necessary  to  keep  continuaUy  stirring  the  resin,  to  prevent  it  from 
burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  caldron.  When  the  resinous  matter  is  to  be 
made  into  brown  resin,  some  of  the  l>arras  is  mixed  with  it ;  and,  when  the 
mixture  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  boiled,  a  iittie  of  it  is  poured  on  a  piece 
of  wood ;  and  if,  when  it  becomes  cold,  it  will  crumble  between  the  fii^rs, 
the  resin  is  ready.  It  is  then  poured  throuch  a  filter  made  of  straw  laid 
horizontally,  and  4in.  or  5  in.  thick,  and  run  mto  barrels,  where  it  is  lefl  to 
harden.  In  this  state  it  is  brown  and  brittle,  and  is  called  by  the  French 
brcd  tecy  which  is  the  brown  resin  of  the  shops. 

To  make  ^ellow  resin,  when  the  resinoiis  matter  is  boiling,  a  quantity  of 
coid  water  is  added,  a  few  drops  at  a  time :  this  makes  the  resin  sweli ; 
and  a  trough  having  been  previously  fixed  to  one  side  of  the  caldron, 
the  resinous  matter  flows  tlu*ough  it  to  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  From 
this  the  operator  raises  it  by  a  ladleful  at  a  time,  and  puts  it  back  into  the 
caidron ;  repeating  the  operation  several  times,  tiU  the  resin  becomes  as 
yellow  and  as  clear  as  wax.  It  is  then  filtered  throu^h  straw  into  raoulds 
hollowed  in  the  sand,  where  it  is  formed  into  tbe  cakes  sold  in  the  shops. 
To  make  these  moi^lds,  a  circle  is  first  traced  in  the  sand,  with  a  forked 
stick,  which  acts  like  a  pair  of  compasses ;  the  sand  is  then  holiowed  out 
with  a  knife,  and  the  l>ottom  and  sides  of  the  mould  are  well  beaten  with 
wooden  mallets  to  make  them  perfectly  hard  and  smooth.  The  cakes  of 
resin  generally  weigh  from  i50lb.  to  200  Ib.  each.  The  straw  through 
which  the  resinous  matter  was  filtered,  the  pieces  of  wood  through  which 
it  ran,  and,  in  short,  all  the  apparently  waste  materials  used  in  preparing  the 
resin,  are  carefully  preserved,  and  burnt  in  a  close  fumace,  in  order  to  make 
iampblack ;  or  in  a  tar  fumace,  to  extract  from  them  a  resinous  matter,  which 
is  sold  cheap,  and  called  in  France  poix  noir,  or  black  pitch. 

Mnde  ofprrparing  Lampblack.     When  the  wood  of  the  pine  tree  is  burned 
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far  tar,  lampblack  is  fonned  oo  the  corer  of  the  fumace;  but  a  superior  kind 
ia  made  from  tbe  straw,  &c.,  osed  in  stvainiiig  the  reain,  which  na  bumed  for 
tfae  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  this  pigment«     Tbe  apparatus  employed  for 
diif  porpose  consists  of  a  fumace,  a  chimney,  and  a  small  chamber,  or  box, 
for  collecting  tbe  soot.    Tbie  fumace  is  about  2  fL  6  in.  wide,  3  f^.  pr  4  fit.  long, 
and  2  fi»  6  in.  high  ;  and  it  is  usually  set  in  brick.     On  each  of  tbe  long  sides, 
thia  iumace  has  an  opening  near  the  bottom,  wbich  can  be  shut  at  pleasure» 
by  means  of  a  iittie  door  attached  to  it.    The  fiimace  has  a  brick  cliimney, 
made  ahnost  borisontal,  to  conduct  the  smoke  into  the  chamber,  or  box« 
The  chironey  18  from  14  in.  to  16  in.  long»  and  12  in.  or  13  in.  broad  and  hish. 
At  the  place  where  the  inpe  of  the  chimney  terminates,  is  constracted  a 
chamber,  or  box,  into  whidi  tbe  pipe  should  enter  some  inches,  saas  to  carry 
the  smoke  into  its  centre.    Tbis  cbamber  is  generally  about  12  ft.  square»  and 
Oft.  high  in  the  roof ;  there  is  a  door  oa  one  side,  and  in  the  upper  part,  or 
ceilin^,  there  is  an  opening  5  f^.  or  6  f^.  square.    Tbe  walls  of  the  cnamber 
aie  eKher  lined  with  thin  j&nks  of  wood,  or  piastered  very  smooth  ;  and  the 
door  18  fitted  elosely  into  a  groove.    Over  the  opemng  in  the  roof  ia  placed 
a  flannel  bag,  snpported  by  rods  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  com- 
posed  of  four  pieces  of  coarse  flannel  sewed  together;    Wtien  the  iampblack 
18  to  be  made,  a  fittle  of  the  straw  through  which  the  resin  aoidtar  bave  been 
atrained,  and  some  of  the  other  refuse,  are  put  into  the  furaace,  and  lighted, 
fresh  straw  impregnated  with  tar  bein^  strewed  over  tbe  fire  as  fast  as  the 
other  is  consumed.    The  smoke  passes  mto  the  chamber,  and  deposits  its  soot 
on  the  walls,  and  on  the  flannel  bag,  from  bodi  of  whicb  it  is  detadied,  afler 
the  whole  of  the  straw  and  refuse  has  been  burned,  bv  striking  tbe  outside 
smartly  with  a  stick.    The  flannel  pyramid  acts  as  a  filter  to  the  lighter  part 
of  the  smoke,  retaining  the  soot,  and  perraitting  the  heated  air  to  escape  mto 
the  atmospbere.    The  door  of  the  chamber  is  then  opened,  and  the  lamp- 
black,  being  swept  out,  is  packed  in  smali  barrels  made  of  die  wood  of  the 
sprace  fir,  for  sale.    In  the  Landes,  tbe  furaace  and  chimney  are  in  the  open 
air,  and  only  the  chamber  is  covered  with  a  tiled  roof ;  but  in  Germany  the 
wfaole  apparatus  is  constracted  in  a  bara-like  building,  about  24  f^.  long,  by 
12  ft.  wide,  and  10  fL  high.  f  See  Hartig*s  Lehrbuckfur  Fortter,  as  quot^  by 
Baudrillart.)    In  Du  lumers  TVot^  £i  Arbres  et  Arbuitei^  art.  Pin,  he  tells 
us  that  lampbbick  is  sometimes  made,  in  Paris  and  otber  cities,  by  burning 
the  bbick  resin  in  a  kind  of  lamp,  with  a  tin  tube  attached  to  serve  as  a  chimney, 
the  end  of  whicb  tube  is  fixed  m  a  cloee  box,  with  an  opening  in  the  top,  sur- 
raounted  with  a  flannel  cone,  as  before  described. 

Turpentine  is  rarely  made  from  tbe  pinaster,  as  it  is  very  inferior  to  that 
produced  by  tbe  silver  fir.  Oil  of  turpentine  is,  bowever,  procured  by 
distilling  tbe  galipot,  or  raw  resin,  obtained  from  the  tree,  with  water. 
The  oil  ascends  with  the  water,  from  whicb  it  is  aflerwards  separated ;  and 
the  residue  is  the  colophony,  or  black  resin,  of  the  shops.  Tfae  tar  pro- 
duoed  fipom  the  pinaster,  which  is  very  inferior  to  that  or  the  Scotch  pine, 
18  odled  in  France,  goudron  det  Landei^  or  goudron  de  Gaze.  When  the 
trees  have  yielded  all  their  resin,  tbey  are  cut  down,  and  the  thickest  parts  of 
the  trunk  and  roots  cut  into  billets,  about  2  fl.  lon^  and  2  in.  square,  wbich 
are  pUed  up  ever  an  iron  grating,  and  covered  with  clay  at  the  sides,  and 
bumt  much  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  akeady  described  (p.  2174.) 
for  procuring  tar  from  the  Pinus  sylv^tris. 

In  Britain,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  advisable  to  plant  the  pinaster  for 
ita  timber,  in  any  situation  where  the  Scotch  pine  or  the  larch  will  grow ; 
and,  even  if  it  were  profitable  to  employ  the  tree  in  the  production  of  resin, 
our  sommers  are  probably  not  sufficiently  warm  to  produce  that  secretion  in 
any  quantity.  As  an  oraamental  pine,  the  pinaster  nolds  thc  first  rank ;  and 
no  plantation,  where  pines  are  admissible,  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Scil^  Situation,  Propagatkm,  ^c.  A  deep  dry  sand,  or  a  sandy  loam  on  a 
dry  bottom,  suits  this  tree  best ;  and,  according  to  Malesherbes  and  Rosier,  and 
rU  the  French  authors  who  have  written  on  it,  it  abhors  chalk,  and  every  de- 
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scription  of  calcareous  soil.  With  respect  to  elevation,  though  it  wiil  endure 
tbe  sea  breeze,  it  wiii  not  grow,  in  England,  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  Hampshirey  at  Muddiford,  near  Christchurch^  which,  in  1830,  waa  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  foest  lcept  small  places  in  £nffland,there  are  some  remarkably 
fine  pinasters,  growing  so  near  the  aea,  that  ue  salt  water  must  bave  access  to 
their  roots.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  may  be  procured  in  any  quandty, 
and  at  a  moderate  price,  from  Bordeaux.  Seeds  are  also  ripened  in  sevml  parts 
of  England ;  and  manv  trees,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  2219.),  have  been 
raised  firom  them.  The  cones,  which  ripen  in  tfae  August  or  S^tember  of 
the  second  year,  may  be  gathered  in  October  and  November,  and  spread  on  a 
floor,  under  cover,  to  the  thickness  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft. ;  and,  duriog  inclement 
weather  in  winter,  women  and  children  may  be  employed  to  take  out  the 
seeds.  The  first  process  consists  in  throwing  the  cones  into  boiling  water 
for  a  few  seconds,  to  soften  the  turpentine  which  glues  the  scales  together ; 
immediateiy  aflerwards,  upon  their  beginning  to  snap  or  crackle,  they  should 
be  taken  out,  other^ise  the  water  gets  to  the  seed  and  injures  it.  Eveiy 
knob  or  scale  is  then  separated  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  the  seed  is 
easily  taken  out.  The  time  of  sowing  the  seeds  is  April,  and  the  covenng 
from  ^  in.  to  ^  in.  When  it  is  intended  to  plant  this  species  on  a  large 
scale,  the  sooner  the  young  plants  are  moved  to  where  they  are  finally  to 
remain,  the  better ;  but  in  nurseries,  where  there  is  only  a  demand  for  them  in 
small  quantities,  they  are  best  kept  in  pots. 

StatisUci.  Vhuu  TbtdtUr  i»  England.  In  tbe  EovlronaorLondon.  At  Fulham  Paboe,  150  jrean 
old,  It  is  80  ft.  tilgh,  the  dlameter  of  the  tnank  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  SOft. ;  tiie  girt  of  tfalt  tne,  ta 
1798.  waa  lOft. ;  and  In  1837,  18 ft.  (See  ni43)  At  York  Houm,  Twickenham,  it  ia  48ft.  high» 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  iai  and  or  the  nead  SS  ft.  At  Abercom  Friarj,  Stanmore,  it  ii  60  ft. 
high ;  and  at  Syon  areteveral  60  ft.  high.  <— South  ot  London.  In  GoKnwall.at  Caidew,  it  ia  88  ft. 
liigh,  diaimeter  of  the  tnink  8  ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft.  In  Hampahire,  at  Teatwood.  70  years 
^anted,  it  1a  53ft.  high.  In  Snrrey,  at  Oakham.  33  yean  planted,  it  is  45ft.  high ;  ai  Barwood 
Park,  tt  ia  50  ft.  hlgh,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  ia,  and  of  the  head  60  ft. ;  at  Deepdene,  9  years 
planted,  it  Is  IQft.  high —  North  of  London.  In  Berkshlre^  at  Beu: Wood,  14  yean  planted,  it  U  96  ft. 
high;  at  White  Knlghts,  35  yean  nlanted,  It  is  45ft.  hlgh.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,40  jean 
planted,lt  Is  60ft  high,  wlth  a  trunk  3  ft.  In  diameter.  In  Leicestenhire,  at  ElTaston  Caslfe^  33 
ywn  plantcd,  it  is  40  ft.  hlgh.  In  NotUnghamshire,  at  Clumber  Park,  it  Is  00  ft.  higfa,  the  diameter 
of  thetrunk 3ft.  6in.,  and  of  the bead  80 ft.  In  Ponbrokeahire, at  StacKpole  Coutt,  35  yean  planted, 
it  is  40  ft.  high.  In  Radnorshlre,  at  Macslaugh  Castle,  It  ia  48  ft.  high,  with  a  trank  1  ft.  10  in.  Ib 
diameter.  In  Staflbrdshire,  at  Teddesley  Park,  8  yean  planted,  it  is  16ft.  high  ;  In  the  Handawoitb 
Nunery,  6  yean  planted,  it  ia  18fL  blgh.    In  Sufmlk,  at  Finborougb  Hall,  15  yean  planted,  it  is 

85  ft.  blgh ;  at  Ampton  Hatl,  IS  yean  planted.  it  is  88  ft.  hlgh.  In  Worocetersblre,  at  Hafljiey,  is  ooe 
wlth  a  tnink  4ft.  indiameter.;  at  Cromne,  70  yean  planted,  it  ia  90ft  bigh,  the  diameter  of  tbe 
trunk  8  ft.  4ia,  and  of  the  head  80  ft 

nmtsTinisieriHSaiUatta.  South  of  Edinbunh.  InBerwidcahlre,attheHlnel,80yeanplanted, 
it  ia  85  ft.  hieh.  In  Haddingtonshir^  at  Tynnini^me,  it  ia  46  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk 
8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  32  ft.~.North  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  lale  of  Bute,  at  Mount  Stewait,  10  yean 
planted,  It  ia  17  ft  hlgh.  In  Rofis-abire,  at  Braban  Caatle,  it  la  35  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  tmnk 
1  ft  6  in.,  aiMl  of  the  head  36  ft. 

Thtut  Vmdster  in  Ireland.  At  Dublin,  in  the  Glaanevln  Botanic  Garden,  35  yeen  planted,  it  la 
15  ft  high.  In  Kllkenny,  at  Woodscock,  80  yean  planted,  it  ia  78  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  tmnk 
f  ft.  9  in.,  and  «f  tbe  head  18  ft  In  Down,  at  Mount  Stewait,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  4fi  ft.  bigh.  In 
Galway,  at  Coole,  it  is  46  ft.  hlgh. 

V\nm  Findtter  in  tbreiM  Countriea.  In  F^ee,  In  the  park  of  Clenraux,  44yean  planted,  it  is 
flS  ft.  liigh,  the  dlaraeter  of  the  trank  8ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  bead  58  ft.  In  Bararia,  in  the  Botanie 
Qarden,  Munich,  18  yean  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  high.    In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  In  Ro8enthal'a  Nurseir, 

86  yean  planted,  It  is  30  ft.  hlgh.  At  BrQck  on  the  Leytha,  40  yean  planted,  it  ia«0ft  bigli. 
In  Italy,  at  Monia,  84  yean  planted,  it  ia  45  ft  high. 

Commercial  Statittics.  Seeds,  in  London,  are  3t.  per  Ib ;  one  year's  seediing 
plants  are  10«.  per  thousand,  and  one  year  transpianted  25t.  per  thoosand ; 
and  plants  in  pots  are  1«.  €d,  each.  At  Boliwyller,  piants  are  1  nanc  each;  and 
at  New  York,  I  doUar. 

f  13.  P.  Pi^NEA  L.    The  Stone  Pine. 

IdeniifieaUon.    Un.  Sp^  PL,  1419. :  MilL  Dict,  No.  8. ;  Hunt.  EreL  SyL,  p.  a6&  ;  VilL  Daueb.,  3L 

p.80&  ;  Lamb.  Fin.,  ed.  8^  1. 1 10, 11. ;  N.  Da  Ham.,  5.  pi  8481. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,ed.  l.,3.  p^  SSB.; 

Willd.  BeroL  Baunu.,  o.  SOa  ;  Mlchx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3.  p.  116. ;  Hayne  Dend.,  pu  34L  ;  LawKmli 

Menual,  p.  34L  ;  Bon  Jard.,  1837,  p.  974. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Synoiwmet.    P.  aaUva  Sanh.  PiH.,p.  m .,  Biackw.,  1 1891,  Du  Bmm.  ilrk,  8.  n.  185. ;  P.  dom<atiai 

MMtk.  Oomm.t  87.,  ra5e!ni.  /c,  SSiSL ;  Pin  Pignon,  Fln  bon,  Fin  cultiT6,  Pin  Flnier,  l-K  $  Gcueifea. 

hen  Fichte,  Ger. 
Engrovhun.    Bbu±w.,  1 189. ;  Du  Ham.  Afb.,  8. 1 87. ;  Tabcra.  Ic,  996. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  L 1 10, 11.  s 

N.  Dtt  Ham.,  5. 1 78.  f.  3. ;  Folt  et  Turp.,  1 185. ;  Michz.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  a  1 135. ;  our  i^.  81Q9., 

to  our  uaual  acale ;  JlgM.  810&  to  8106.,  of  the  natural  alxe,  ftom  Dropmore  and  White  Kni^ta ; 

Mid  theplate  of  thla  tree  in  our  iaat  Vcriume. 
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^wc.  dor,,  4*^.  Leaves  in  paira.  Cones  onte,  obtuse,  nearly 
■a  loi^  M  tbe  leaves,  tbetr  scales  with  recurved  decidaous 
points.  Seed  bony,  with  veir  short  wing».  Crest  of  tl)e 
BDtbfiTt  jamid.(SmM)  The buds  fBee^.SlOfi^resemble 
tbose  ot  P^iister,  but  are  Binaller  in  all  their  dimensioDa, 
nnidi  leai  poiuted,  morc  woolly,  aad  wholly  without  reMti. 
Tbe  ■urroandin^  budg  are  nearlj'  bs  large  aa  the  centrel  one. 
Hie  leaves  are  from  S  in.  lo  7  in.,  and  «ometimes  8  in.,  long, 
serrated ;  aheathB,  at  first,  *  in.  long,  afterwerds  bccomms 
lacerated,  ihortened  to  half  thor  length,  and  ringed  with 
four  or  five  ringe.  Cane  from  fi  in.  to  6  in.  in  length ;  and 
frooi   3|  in.  to  4  in.  in  breadtfa;  scales  lar^  and  noodv, 


o  81  in.   in  lengtb,  and  from   i  m,  to  Ijin 
ix  the  -'^--'-  -J  --^ "-•    -"--    ■^   ■■• 


breadth,  with  tne  thickened  p 
faexaeonkl  in  the  plan. 
ribs  from  the  fonr  anglea,  insteac[  of  two  from  the  lateral  angles."  The 
riba  meet  in  a  unall  rhomboid^  pvramid,  of  agrey  colour,which  tenninates 
io  f  broad  bluiit  prickle.  Tfae  colour  of  the  entire  cone  is  much  lighter  than 
that  ot  P.  Pinuter,  and  is  of  a  pale  wainicat  colour.  Seeds,  without  the 
wingif  in.  long,  and  from  }in,  to  {in.  broad;  with  the  wing,  1  in.  long. 
CotyledonB  9  to  11.  The  tree  flowers,  in  the  cUmate  of  London,  in  the 
latter  end  of  Haj  or  the  beginning  c^  June. 
Farieiiei. 

1  ?  P.  P.  2  frigiSt  N,  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  842.,  iB  the  only  variety  mentioned 
b;  Omtinental  authora ;  and  it  only  diflTere  from  the  apecicB  in  having 
«  tender  ihell  to  the  seed.  It  is  cultlveted  ia  tne  kingdom  of 
Naples  on  tbis  account,  and  becauae  the  kemel,  like  that  of  the 
qiecies,  is  white,  mild,  sweet,  end  a^eeable  to  the  laste.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  thoush  this  vanetf  has  bcen  known  since  tlie 
days  of  Pliny,  and  thou^  its  excellence  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged,  it  has  never  been  introduced  mto  France.  If  the  P.  Pinea 
were  to  be  cultivated  in  the  warmerpartH  of  England,  as  afhiit  tree, 
thii  variety  would  deserve  lo  be  preferred. 
I  P.  P.  3  critiai  Hort.—  There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Horti- 
enltura]  Sodet/a  Oarden,  wfaich,  aflter  being  seven  years  planted,  ia 
AfLhigh.     The  leaves  seem  to  be  rather  finer  than  tfaose  of  the 

t  P,  P.  4  amerieina  Hort.  —  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Oarden  bearing  this  naine  ia  4  ft.  h^,  and  appeara  not  to  differ 

&am  the  species.     Tfae  name  of  amencltna,  sent  with  the  plant  by 

F.  Boume,  Esq.,  would  Jmply  tbat   the   seed   waa  received  from 

America,  where,  however,  tfae  stone  pine  is  known  not  to  be  in< 

d^enons. 

Sttcripliim,     In  the  aouth  of  Europe,  this  spectes  is  a  lofly  tree,  with  a 

yoding  head  forming  a kind  of  wrasol(see^.  8108.),  and  atrunkSOfi.or 

eoft.  high,  dear  of  Imuicfaes.     Tfae  bark  of  the  trunk  is  reddiBh,  end  some- 

tinNa  cracked ;  hut  tbe  general  suriace  of  the  bark  is  amootfa,  except  on  tbe 

■aaller  brwoches,  wfaere   it  lons  rettuns  tfae  marks  of  the  faUen  leaves,  in  the 

t  of  brittly  scales.    Tfae  TeaveB  nre  of  a  deep  green,  but  not  ^ite  so 

as  thoae  of  the  pinaster  i  they  are  semicylindncal,  6  in.  or  7  ui.  long. 


ac^ 


d  Xin,  broad,  two  in  a  aheath,  and  disposed  in  Euch  a 


a  tripie  spiral  ronod  the  brancheB.  The  catkini  of  the  male  flowers  are  yel- 
lowiih  1  and,  bdng  placed  on  slender  ahoots  of  the  current  year,  near  the 
extremity,80or30  together,  they  fonn  buncbes,  Burmounted  by  some  scarcdy 
developed  leaves.  Each  catkin  is  not  more  tban  |in.  long,  on  a  verj'  ahort 
peduncle,  and  witfa  a  rounded  denticulated  crest.  The  female  catkms  are 
«Aitisb,  and  are  situated  two  or  three  together,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
■trongeat  and  most  vigoroua  ahoota.     Each  female  catkin  has  a  separata 
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peduncle,  chara^  with  reddish,  scarious»  lanceolate  scales,  and  is  surrounded 
at  its  base  witn  a  double  row  of  the  same  scales,  whicfa  served  to  envdope  it 
before  it  expaaded ;  its  form  is  perfectly  oval,  and  its  total  length  about  |  in. 
The  scales,  or  calyxes,  which  form  the  female  catkin  are  of  a  whitish  green ; 
the  bractea  on  the  back  is  slightly  reddish  on  its  upper  side ;  and  the  stigma, 
which  has  two  points,  is  of  a  bright  red.  After  fecundation,  the  calyxes  aug- 
ment  in  thickness ;  and^  becoming  firmly  pressed  against  each  otber,  they  fbrm 
by  their  aggregadon  a  fruit,  which  is  three  years  before  it  ripens.  During  tfae 
first  year,  it  is  scarcely  larger  than  the  female  catkin  ;  and  durin£  the  second 
year  it  becomes  globular,  and  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.    The  third  yeiir; 
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tic  coM*  kua-eue  f^iA^  id  liie ; 

{be  «calu  lose  tbeirredduhtiage, 

sad  becoine  of  a  IkhiUIu!  green, 

dw  [Kniit  tXooe  renMiuiog  Kd ; 

•Dd  U  Iwt,  afaout  tbe  eod  of  tbe 

tlurd  ytar,  tfaegr  Mtain  KMturity.  ' 

At    tbis  period)  tbe  eones  are 

about  4  iB.  loog,  and  Sin.  ia  di«- 

meter,  aiMl  tht^  iMTe  ■aniiiied  ■ 

«eBenl  reddiih  faue.    Tbe  cod- 

v«  put  of  IhB  sceJee  fonns  « 

dqwceaed  n*»^  ^nib  roupded 

Bnglec,  the  •sMnit  of  whfcfa  is 

iMsbilicel.    Eacli  tcale  u  hollow 

At  itBbaBCi  and  in  ita  interior  are 

two  cBTities,   each   contBiniiig  « 

■eed  mucb  bwiBr  thui  diBt  of  «njr 

«tber  lijnd  of  Europeen  pin^  but 

tbe  wingof  wliich  la,on  tbeoo»- 

truy,  mueb  diailOT.     Hie  lig- 

neous  abeli  wbidi  enveiopea  the 

kemd  is  hard  and  difficuk  to  btreak  in  the  comaK>n  kind,  but  in  tfae  vaiiety 

F.  P.  8  fri^lis  it  ia  tendcr,  and  eauly  broken  bf  the  fingera.     In  bath,  tbe 

kertid  is  white,  sweet,  and  Bgreeable  to  the  taste.     The  taproot  of  tbe  atone 

fiineie  oeBrlyu  Btrongas  tfaat  of  P.Pini»- 

i*ti  and,  like.tbat  ipecies,  the  treea,  when 


Jnnwlant«d,g«>eis1l}' leao  to  one  side,  froni 

tbe    nead    oot  being  coneetlv   balanced. 

Hence,  in  fuU-^wn    trees  of  tbe  etone 

|Mne,  there  is  o&en  a  stniilar  cur^vture  ot 

the  base  of  tbe  tnink,  to  that  of  the  pi- 

naeter,  wbich  has  baen  «Ircady  mentioiKd 

and  Bceounted  (oi,  p.  221S.     Tlie  pBlmate 

fbm  of  the  cotyledons  of  tbe  genua  i^inue 

JB  pardcnlarly  codspicuouB  ia  tltoBe  of  P. 

Pfnea.    Wben  one  of  the  ripe  kcniels  ia 

ipUt  in  two,  tfae  cotyledonB  HparUe,  so  aa 

to  nnreaent  rou^y  the  fbra  of  a  baad ; 

aiidt&iB,in  WMnepartstrf^Fnnce^tbecountry 

people  4»ll  ia  maut  de  Diev,  and  belieTe  to 

De  a  remed^  in  casea  of  intermittent  fcTer,  if 

swaQowed  in  uneTea  nuahers,  such  as  S,  £,  -^^ 

or  7.    lu  Brit&in,  tbe  ttone  pine  is  «eldom  - 

•een  in  aoy  ocher  charBcter  than  thu  of  a 

laf;ge  btuih,  tbou^  tbere  ere  sf    ' 

Iweeo   SOIt  and   40  fl.  high. 

growth  is  slow,  seldom  exceeding  Gft.  or  6tt.  in   ten  yeans.      Tbe  plant  in 

tfae  Borticultural  Societj's  Qtaiea,  figured   in  our  Inat  Volume,  attained 

the  hdght of  1 1  n.  in  lOyears;  andoneat  Dropmore.SSft.ijiSSyears.    The 

duration  of  the  tree  is  much  greater   than   tbu   of  the    pinaster,  and   the 

timb»  ia  whiter  and  soniewbat  more  durable.   In  the  climate  of  London,  trees 

of  from  15  to  80years'  growth  produce  conea. 

Gei^raphy.  The  Btonefine  ia  a  natire  of  lulv,  Spnin,  Greece,  the  coest 
of  Bariiary,  and  probably  Bome  parts  of  Asia.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  abun- 
daot  io  the  sandy  plains  of  Elis,  whence  the  nuts  are  exported  for  eating,  and 
where  the  timber  is  oflen  used  for  Bhip-building.  It  ia  also  fouud  wild  in  the 
sontb  of  Prance ;  but  it  appeara  to  be  rsther  a  doubtful  native  there,  as  it 
DOTer  forniB  forests,  and  very  rarely  woods  of  any  conaiderable  extent;  and 
the  tteea  are  not  only  ^tiier  isobted  or  thioly  scUtered,  butarealsogeneraJly 
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fouiid  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  habitatSons.  It  grows  ^h  the  greafeest  Iiuq- 
riance  on  the  deep  sandy  banks  of  riversy  or  the  sbores  of  tbe  sea ;  and  aome 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  it  were  obsenred  by  M.  Desfontaines  on  tbe 
shorea  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  MarseilleB  and  8t.  Tropes ;  and  by  M. 
Audibert,  near  Saintes,  and  in  the  neighboiuhood  of  Hims.  The  only 
instance  recorded  of  a  wood  of  tiie  stone  pine  being  found  in  Franoe  is  that 
mentioned  by  M.  Malesherbes,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  on  the  nght  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  {DcMf,  ISti.  det  ArbrcM,  ii.  p.  628.^  In  Itaiy,  the  stone  pines  of 
Ravenna  are  cel^rated  for  their  beEiuty ;  and,  mdeed,  nie  stooe  pine  fbmis 
the  most  omamentai  tree  in  the  landscape  scenery  of  Italy ;  as  weU  as  occa- 
sionaliy  in  Britain,  wbere  its  fine  dark  leaves,  oopious  male  blossoms,  which 
difiuse  a  shower  of  sulphureous  pollen  on  all  the  neighlwuring  plantSy  and  its 
mossy  cones»  render  it  as  striking^  as  it  is  beantifiil.  Miller  thmks  the  tree  not 
a  native  of  Europe,  because  it  is  never  found  growing  but  near  dwelling- 
houses.  It  is  certainly  plendful  in  China,  he  says,  whence  he  had  sevenl 
times  received  the  seeds.  (Dic^.,  ed.  6.,  1758.) 

Hutory,  Pliny  pnuses  the  stone  pine  for  bearing  firuit  in  three  stages  of 
its  growth  at  the  same  time.  He  also  speaks  of  tbe  kemels,  which,  he  says, 
were  preserved  in  honey ;  and  he  mentions  the  variety  wttli  tender  shells,  as 
being  then  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarentum.  The  kemels  have  been  found 
among  the  domestic  stores,  in  the  pantries  of  Herculaneum  and  Porapeii.  The 
stone  pine  is  mentioned  by  nearly  all  the  writers  of  travels  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  firom  the  beantiful  efi*ect  it  producea  in  the  scenery;  but  the  most 
remarkable  tree  recorded  of  this  species  is  one  in  the  south  of  Fhmce,  on  tlw 
Sabiettes,  a  tongue  of  land  which  joins  the  peninsnla  of  Giens  to  Ptovenee. 
This  pine  is  conspicuous  for  its  great  beauty  and  migestic  sbape.  AccordSi^  to 
M.  G.  Robert,  wbo  measured  it  on  the  spot,  it  has  a  trunk  12  ft.  in  drcumfe- 
rence,  which  is  clear  of  branches  to  the  h^ght  of  30ft.;  at  which  point  the 
branches  that  form  the  head  oommence,  and  extend  in  height  30  ft.  more,  imd 
horizontally  so  as  to  cover  a  circle  of  100  ft.  in  diameter.  Thia  tree  is  placed 
in  a  most  conspicuous  and  striking  situation,  it  being  the  only  tree  existing  in 
the  middle  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  it  grows,  and  bong  doae  to  the 
Mediterranean.  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  but  that  its  roots  find  their  way 
into  that  sea,  as,  when  a  trench  was  opened  in  the  immediate  vicinity  « 
the  tree,  it  filled  instantly  with  salt  water.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  stone  pine  of  Sablettes,  that,  about  the  year  1770,  durinff  the 
American  war,  an  Endish  and  an  American  ship  being  engaged  in  batue  in 
the  Mediterranean,an  English  buUet  stmck  the  trunk  of  this  pine,  and  lodged 
in  it,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  without,  apperendy,  doing  the  tree 
the  slightcst  injury,  the  wound  having  closed  over,  and  even  the  scar  baving 
disappeared. 

Tne  stone  pine  was  introduced  into  Eneland  before  1546,  as  it  is  mentioned 
in  Turaer'8  Namei  of  Herhety  &c.,  published  in  that  vear  ;  and,  as  the  seeds 
are  easily  procured  from  Italy,  it  has  been  frequently  planted  in  collections. 
Owing  to  its  slow  growth  and  comparative  tenderaess,  it  has,  however,  been 
generally  choked  by  other  trees,  so  that  good  specimens  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  English  pluitations.. 

Poetical  AUutiofu,  The  following  description  of  the  stone  pines  of  Ravenna 
18  by  Leigh  Hunt :  — 


*'  Varioua  the  traes  aod  puiing  roUase  tiien, 
Wlld  pear  and  oak,  aiul  dtakj  Juniper, 
With  briony  betwecn  in  traib  orwhlte; 


And  Iyj,  and  the  suclde^t  streaky  llght 

And  moaa,  wann  KleamiDg  with  a  sudden  mork, 

like  flings  of  «umhine  lelt  upon  the  bark, 

And  sUll  the  plne,  long-halred,  and  dark,  aod  tall, 

In  lordlv  right,  predominant  o'er  all. 

Much  to^  admire  that  okl  religiout  tree, 

With  shaft  above  the  reit  up^hooting  tne, 

And  chaklng,  when  ita  dark  locks  featbe  wind, 

Ita  wealthy  lYuit  with  rough  moaa&c  rind.*' 

Propertiet  and  Uset,    The  wood  of  the  stone  pine  is  whitish,  moderately 
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reanoua,  and  very  light.  It  is  used,  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  Franee,  in 
carpenti^  and  joinerv,  and  for  gutters,  pumps,  and  coveHng  the  sides  of 
ships;  and  Olivier  informs  us  that  the  Turks  use  tt  for  masts.  The  kemel  of 
the  fruit  has  a  taste  which  approaches  to  that  of  the  hazel  nut,  and,  in 
France  and  Italy,  is  much  esteemed  for  the  dessert.  Sir  Geor^  Staunton 
mentions  that  the  kemds  of  the  stone  pine  are  also  much  rehshed  by  the 
Chinese.  In  Italy,  they  are  put  into  severai  kinds  of  ragoiitt^  and  they 
prove  excdlent  in  svtfarplums,  mstead  of  almonds.  In  Provence,  they  are 
extenaively  consumed  alon^  with  Corinth  raisins,  the  dried  currants  of  the 
shops.  The  kemeb  require  to  be  kept  in  the  cone  tiil  they  are  about  to 
be  used,  because  they  become  speedily  randd  when  taken  out  and  exposed 
to  the  air.  In  the  cone,  they  will  preserve  their  vitality,  their  freshness,  and 
their  taste,  five  or  six  yeara.  They  may  also  be  preserved  in  salt ;  but  in  this 
case  Uiey  lose  great  jpart  of  thetr  flavour.  In  Plin^s  dme  they  were  pre- 
served  in  honey.  Tfaev  were  formerly  much  used  m  medicine,  but  this  is 
no  longer  the  case.  They  are  very  eag^ly  soueht  after  by  sauirrels,  rats, 
and  dormice.  The  squirrels  which  tive  in  pine  iorests  are  chieny  nourished 
by  these  kemels;  and  they  contribute  towards  the  dissemination  of  the 
seeds,  by  striking  the  cones  a^ainst  the  rocks  to  make  the  scales  open.  The 
crosabill  (L6xia  curvir6stra)  is  the  principal  bird  that  Hves  on  the  kemels 
of  the  stone  pine.  To  ^t  out  the  kerael,  tbe  bird  places  the  under  |)art  of 
its  biil  nnder  the  scale,  m  order  to  raise  it  up,  and  tnen  separates  it  with  the 
npper  part  of  its  bill.  The  crossbiil  is  a  solitary  ^loomy  bird,  which  is 
cniefly  found  in  pine  forests,  where  it  makes  its  nest  m  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary,  in  the  branciies  of  the  largest  pines,  fixing  it  there  with  the  resin  of  the 
trees,  and  coating  it  extemally  witn  the  same  material,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  it  ft^om  being  penetrated  bv  either  rain  or  snow.  The  kemels  of 
the  stone  pine  are  occasionallv  brought  to  the  dessert  in  England ;  for  which 
puipoae  the  cones  are  regularly  imported  by  the  iruiterers. 

As  a  tree,  the  stone  pine  may  be  considered  very  oraamental  where  it 
gro¥rB  fi^ly,  or  where  it  has  srown  up  with  an  erect  trunk,  and  attained 
considerable  age.  Oilpin  speaxs  hiehly  in  its  favour ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  must  eitber  allude  chie^y  to  what  he  has  seen  in  prints  or 
pictures,  or  to  the  pinaster,  because  we  have  never  seen  or  heara  of  anv 
atone  pine  in  England  of  a  sufficient  size  to  justify  his  description  :  at  all 
events,  it  is  obvious  that  his  ideas  were  ndt  olear  as  to  these  trees ;  because 
he  speaks  of  the  pinaster,  the  cluster  pine,  and  the  stone  pine,  as  three  dis- 
tinct  kinds.  From  specimens  and  dimensions  that  have  been  sent  to  us  from 
diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  we  find  that  the  pinaster  is  very  fi^equently 
flupposed  to  be  the  stone  pine.  Indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  stone 
pine  of  Britain ;  and,  as  uilpin*s  observations  are  almost  as  applicable  to  it 
as  to  the  stone  pine,  and  are,  besides,  beautifiil  in  themselves,  we  shall  give 
them  at  length :  -^ 

"  After  the  cedar,  the  stone  pine  deserves  our  notice.  It  is  not  indigenous 
to  our  soil,  but,  iike  the  cedar,  it  is  in  some  degree  naturaUsed ;  though  in 
England  it  is  rarely  more  than  a  puny  half-formed  resemblance  of  the  Ita- 
tian  pine.  The  soft  clime  of  Italy  alone  gives  birth  to  the  tme  picturesque 
pine.  There  it  always  suggests  ideas  of  broken  porticos,  lonic  pillars, 
triumphal  arch^,  firagments  of  old  temples,  and  a  variety  of  ciassic  mins, 
which  in  Italian  landscape  it  commonly  adoras.  The  stone  pine  promises 
Uttle,  in  its  infancy,in  pomt  of  pieturesque  beauty :  it  does  not,  liKelnostof  the 
fir  species,  give  an  earlv  indication  of  its  future  form.  In  its  youth,  it  is 
dwarfish  and  round-headed,  with  a  short  stem,  and  has  rather  the  shape  of 
a  fuU-grown  bush  than  of  an  increasine  tree.  As  it  erows  older,  it  does  not 
soon  depoeit  its  formal  sbape.  It  is  long  a  bush,  tnough  somewhat  more 
irreguhir,  and  with  a  longer  stem ;  but,  as  it  attains  maturity,  its  picturesque 
form  increases  fiut.  Its  lengthening  stem  assumes,  commonly,an  easy  sweep. 
It  seldom,  indeed,  deviates  much  from  a  straight  line ;  but  tbat  gentie  devia- 
tion  18  yery  gracefiil,  and,  above  all  other  Unes,  difficult  to  imitate.    If  acci- 

7b  4 
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dentally  either  ihe  stem  or  any  of  tbe  larger  brancheB  take  a  laiger  sweep 
than  nsual,  that  sweep  •eldom  failn  to  be  graoeful.  Jt  is  also  among  the 
beauties  of  the  stone  pine»  that,  as  the  lateral  braoches  decajTy  tbey  leaye 
generaU^  stumps,  whioi,  standing  out  in  various  parts  of  the  stem,  break  the 
continuitv  of  its  lines.  The  bark  is  smoother  than  that  of  any  other  cree  of 
the  pine  kind,  except  the  Weymouth ;  thongh  we  do  not  esteem  this  amoDg 
its  picturesque  beauties.  Its  hue,  however,  wluch  is  warm  and  reddishy  has 
a  good  effect ;  and  it  obtains  a  kind  of  rottghness  by  peeling  off  in  patches. 
Thefoliageofthestonepineis  as  beautiliil  as  tbe  stem.  Its.oolour  is  a 
deep  warm  green ;  and  its  form,  instead  of  breakin^  into  acute  angies,  like 
many  of  the  pine  race,  is  moulded  into  a  flowing  hne  by  an  asaeaablage  of 
small  masses.    As  age  comes  on»  ita  round  clumpish  faead  becomes  more  ilat» 

3[>readiiu;  itself  into  a  caaopy,  which  is  a  form  equally  becoming;  and  yet  I 
oubt  whether  any  resinous  tree  erer  attains  that  picturesque  beauty  in  a^ 
which  we  admire  so  much  in  the  oak.  The  oak  continues  long  viflorous  m 
his  branchesy  though  his  trunk  decays ;  but  the  resinous  tree,  I  beueve,  de- 
cays  more  equaHy  thiough  ali  its  parts,  and,  in  age,  oftener  presents  the  idea 
of  yG|etable  decrepitude  than  that  of  the  stout  remains  of  a  ngorous  coch 
stitution;  and  yet,  in  many  ckrcumstances,  even  in  thss  state»  it  may  be  an 
olject  of  |»cturesque  notioe.  Thtta,  we  see  in  the  form  of  the  stodie  |Nne 
what  beauty  may  result  from  a  tree  with  a  round  head,  and  without  laterai 
branches,  which  requires,  indeed»  a  good  ezample  to  prore.  When  we  look 
on  an  ash  or  an  eUn,  from  which  the  biteral  branches  have  been  stripped,  as 
is  the  practice  in  aome  countries,  we  are  apt  to  think  tiiat  no  trae  wsdi  a 
head  plaoed  on  a  long  stem  can  be  beautiml;  vet  in  Natujre*s  haofda,  whicfa 
can  raould  so  many  forms  of  beauty»  it  may  easily  beedfected.  Nature  faefaelC 
however,  doe9  no.tfpliow  therules  of  picturesque  beauty  in  the  produetion 
of  this  kind  of  obiept.  The  best  spectmen  of  the  stone  pine  I  ever  saw  fftm 
in  the  Botanical  Uarden  at  Oxford ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  tne  gronnd  it  oec^aed 
(l  never  heard  any  other  reason  suggested),  it  waa  lately  n791 )  cut  down." 
[Gilp.  For, Scen^  i.. p. $9«)  Sir  Thomaa  i>ick  Lauder  adds  to  this  passage, 
that  he  quite  agre^  ^Y^h  Gilpin  as  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  stone 
pine.  '*  We  finMiuentlyfind  it  introduced  into  the  landscapes  of  Cfauide;'* 
ne  continueSf  '*  tne  artiat  availing  himself  of  its  heavy  deep^ioned  mais  of 
foliage  to  give  effect  to  the  briliianey  of  his  sky  and  distance.  It  is  quite  as- 
sociated  in  our  minds  with  Italy,  and  her  magnificent  remains."  (Lmul» 
Gt^.,  i.  p.  169.) 

SoU^  SihuUum,  PropqgaAm^  and  CuUure,  Tbe  soil  shonld  be  deep,  sandyy 
and  dry^  and  the  situatuNi  sheltered,  though  the  plants  shouid  not  be  crowded. 
The  seeds  are  procured  from  foreign  oones,  vmich  are  generaliy  purebaaed 
in  the  aotumn,  or  at  the  bqginning  of  winter»  aad  the  aeeds  taken  out  of  them 
by  throwing  them  into  hot  water,  and  treating  them  like  those  of  pinaster. 
They  are  firequently  sown  in  pots  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  preserved 
in  a  fhuney  and  kept  gentlv  moiat,  till  the  spring ;  when  most  of  the  seeds  will 
come  up»  thou^  some  will  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  second  vear.  Thesr 
tardy  germination  is  owing  to  thethickness  of  the  shdl  of  the  see^  which  some 
cultivators  break  before  sowing,  though  at  the  risk  of  injoring  the  seed.  The 
plants  whioh  come  up  shouldbe  transpknted  into  small  pota,  after  midaum- 
mer  of  the  same  year,  or,  at  ali  events»  not  later  thim  the  following  spring; 
^nd,  for  two  or  three  years,  they  shouid  be  kept  during  winter  in  a  »une, 
quite  close  to  the  glass.  The  plimts  are  very  tender  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years ;  but  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  they  will  enduK  the  open  air,  in  the 
climates  of  London  and  Paris,  witiiout  any  protecdon.  The  leaves  of  thia 
species,  as  well  as  of  sevend  others»  have  quite  a  dilbrent  appearanoe  for  the 
&*8t  two  years  firom  what  they  have  ever  si^erwanls :  they  are  vei7  giiiuconB, 
ciiiated  on  their  margins»  very  short,  and  very  sharp-pointed.  During  thiB 
periody  they  are  single  and  without  sheaths ;  but  afterwards  they  oome  oot  in 
pairs,  with  sheaths,  these  pairs  being  what  are  considered  by  botanists  as 
abortive  shoots,  as  ahready  mentioned,  p.  2106.    The  nursery  treatment  of 
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the  stone  pine  Is  the  same  as  that  reooinineiided  for  the  pinaater ;  tfais  apecies 
havjng  also  very  long  taproots,  which  render  it  necessarY  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful  in  taking  them  up  for  removal :  indeed,  they  should  generally  be  grown  in 
pota ;  and,  when  they  are  tumed  out  of  the  pots  to  be  planted  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  stretch  out  the 
roots,  and  to  spread  them  carefiilly  in  every  direction. 


SiaHtHet.  It  b  remaTfcabte  Uiat  theie  to  no  necoBd  <f  a  itoae  pine  to  Englwd  whldi  hM  «ttarfned 
a  tiinbcf4ike  tlse.  No  «pecliDent  are  meDtioned  ettber  by  MiUer  or  Dr.  Walker ;  and  the  one  «tated 
Xty  Oi^n  to  bavebcen  grawlng  In  the  Botanle  Oarden  at  Chcfbrd,  and  another,  wlth  a  ttralght  ttem, 
fkee  fhnn  knots  for  a  conalderable  helght,  witb  a  grent  bnncliiDC  bead,  at  Old  Court,  fai  Irrhind, 
dcicribed  by  Hayei,  were  probably  ploasten.  There  is  no  tree  of  thu  ipeclef  at  >Vhitton  or  IHiln*a 
HiU:  tbe one at  Kew  U  amere  busn:  aa it  that  at  Purser*8  Cro«s ;  aqd  Mr.  lAmbert  only  mentlons 
one  In  the  «rden  of  H.  Cavendish,  Eiq.,  at  Clapham,  bol:  does  not  ftate  Its  age  or  bdght 

JSaifrtyTVee».  In  England.  In  Deronahire»  at  LusccRnbe,  1 1  years  planted,  16  ft.  higb.  In  BerJc- 
ahire,  in  a  garden  on  the  rlght  hand  of  the  road  on  entering  Readlne,  a  handsome  tree,  50  ft.  hlgh, 
wlth  a  Glear  tnink  of  15  ft,  and  a  broad  spreadtau;  head  npwaidi  of  So  ft.  In  diameter.  In  Surrey,  at 
Bagshot  Park,  16  years  planted,  18  ft.  high ;  at  Oakham,  33  Years  ptonted,  26  ft  high ;  at  Barwood 
Park;S5  ft^igh.  In  Ourham,  at  Southend,  19  years  plantefLlt  ii  8  ft.  hlgh.  In  Hertfordshire,  at 
Cheahunt,  8  years  planted,  6  ft.  6  In.  high.  In  ataffl»dUBiixe,at  IVentham,  S6  years  planted,  It  !•  16  ft. 
mgh  i  In  the  Handaworth  Nnrsery.  12  years  plaoted,  it  is  8  ft.  high.  In  Suiblk,  in  the  Bury  Bolanic 
Oarden,  8  years  planted,  it  it  8  ft.  blgfa  ;  at  Flnborough  Hall,  16  yearsplanted,  18  ft  hlgh ;  at  Ampton 

Hall,  14  Tears  i^anted.  9  ft.  high In  Scotland.  la  Kttkcudbright,  at  dL  Mary*s  Isle,  14  yean  planted 

It  to  8  ft  higfa.— In  Irefand.  At  Dublin,  in  tbe  Olasnevin  Garden,  3S  years planted,  20  ft.  hlgh.  In  Cocfc, 

ai  Caitle  Freke,  88  ft  high.    In  Down,  at  Ballyleady,  60  years  pbmted,  45  ft  high In  France.    At 

Baiis,  in  the  Jardln  des  Phuites,  100  years  oM,  U  U  S)  ft  bigh.  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  tfae 
bead  4fi  ft. ;  at  Touloo.  hi  the  BoUnlc  Oorden,  10  yeors  planted,  12  ft  higta ;  at  ATnmofae^  29 
jears  planted,  20  ft  high.— In  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  It  Is  a  green-houae  plaot 

Commercial  Siatittici,  Seeds,  in  London,  are  2s.  per  Ib.  Plants,  one  year'8 
aeedlingn,  5f .  per  hundred ;  in  pots,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high^  U,  and  U.  6tL  eacb ; 
at  New  York,  one  dollar. 

§  iv.  Halepenses. 

Sect»  Char,  Leayes  slender.  Cones  as  long  as  the  leaves,  stalked,  with 
the  terminations  of  the  scales  flattened.  Buds  small,  roundisb,  imbricated, 
and  dtogether  wtthout  resin. 

1  14.  P.  HALBPE^NSis  AU.    The  Aleppo  Pine. 

^demMcati&m.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  3.  p.  S67. :  Lam.  Pln.,  cd.  2.,  1. 1 7. ;  Desf.  FI  Alt.  2.  p.  S62. ;  MilL 

Dict,  No.  8. 1 208. ;  N.  Du  Hamu,  6.  p.9». }  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  17S. }  Lawson*f  Hanual,  p.  344. : 

Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S6. 
S^mon^meg.    P.  hlerosoiymHkna  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  2.  p.  126. ;  P.  marlUma  prlma  Maikiohtti  Pin  de 

Jirusaltaie,  Fr. 
Bi^rmbut.    MilL  Dict,  Mo.  8. 1 208. ;  Lamb.  Pin..  ed.  2.,  1 . 1 7.  (cxcluslTe  of  tbe  ripe  oone,  which 

ia  tbat  of  P.  Laricio) >  our  Jlg.  211&,  to  our  usual  scale;  and  Jlgt.  2110.  to  2112. ;  «U  fhmi  sped- 

mena  flrom  a  tree  in  tbe  HorUcultural  8ociety's  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  in  pairs,  yery  slender.  'Gones  pjrramidal,  roimded 
at  the  base,  turned  downwards,  smooth,  solitary  or  m  pairs,  stalked. 
(Xoif.,and  obs.)  Buds  (see^.  2110.)  from  4in.  to  Jin.  long  ;  and 
from  t^  in.  to  ^  in.  brofid ;  tmbricated,  roundish,  somewhat  pointed, 
wh.olly  without  resin ;  and  altogether  l&e  those  of  a  pinaster  in  mini- 
ature.  Cones  (^.21 11.) from  i|in.  to  3 in.  in  length ;  and  from  \\ in. 
to  l^in.  in  breadth;  invariably  tumed  downwards,  so  as  to  form 
an  acute  angle  with  the  stem.  Footstalks  of  the  cones  from  \  in. 
to  }  in.  in  length.  Scale  {fig.  21 12.  a)  firom  1  Jin.  to  1}  in.  long,  and 
f  in.  broad.  Seed,  without  the  wing  (r),  from  ^  in.  to  f  in.  in  length, 
and-^in.  in  breadth ;  widi  the  wing  (^),  from  l  in.  to  l|  in.  in  length. 
Cotyledons  about  7.  The  tree  flowers,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginntng  of  June.  siio 

Farieties.  None  of  these  are  yery  distinct.  P.  briitia»  ju4ging  from  the 
voung  plant  tn  the  Horticultural  Society'8  Garden,  woiud  appear  to 
beloi^  to  P.  halep^nsis,  from  the  leaves  and  buds ;  but,  as  the  cones  in 
Hr.  Lambert's  figure  are  sessile»  produced  in  dusters,  and  stand  out 
horizontall^,  it  seems  rather  to  approach  P.  Pm^Bter ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore  give  it  as  a  doubtful  species  in  a  future  page.  Two  trees  of  P. 
bakpensis  in  the  Horticultural  Society*s  Garden  have  bome  cones,  and 
those  of  one  tree  are  considerably  sraaller  than  those  of  the  other;  and 
this  is  the  only  variety  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  certain  from 
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PABr  III. 


.  .  One   has  beep 

introduced  rrom  the  neigfabourtiood  of 

Oeaoaby  C^tainCook,ofwhi(;h  there 

ia  B  fouiiK  plut  in   the  Horticultural 

Societ7'B  Oarden ;  but  it  has  Dot  yel 

■howa  any  chancter  ditfering  from  tnat 

of  the  Bpedei;  a  cone,  howerer,  wfaich 

we  possesi  of  this  variecy  ia  smaller  than 

ttut  ofthe  species;  and  themsedends 

ofthescales  are   more   promment,  ^v 

proaching  in  a  alight  degree  co  the  ibrm 

of  tiiose  of  the   cones  of  P.  i^n&Kter, 

Mr.  Lunbert,  in  the  second  edition 

his  Genvt  Finui,  haa  figured  whst  b 

peors  to  be  a  Tariety  of  P.  halep^ris  t 

under  tbename  of  f.marStima ;  but,  a 

be  haa  grven  io  his  figure  three  conei 

of  three   difierent   shapea,   and   as  n 

linn^  plant  in   England  ii  referred  U  . 

notfaing  can   be   detemitned   definitely   \ 

respecting  it.     We  shall,  however,  ^ve 

tbe  name  among  thoae  of  otfaer  varieties, 

roJ  or  conjectural. 

1  P.  A.  8  mnun-  ha«  the  conea  rather 
smaUer  than  the  species,  Tbere 
is  8  tree  in  Ihe  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's  Garden,  wfaich,  in  1837, 
ftfter  hsving  been  15  years 
planted,  wa«  80  ft.  higb,  with  a  apreadine  branchy  habit  j  but  with- 
out  auy  other  marked  diflerence  from  the  apedes. 
1  P.  A.  3  viaritima,  P.  marltima  Latui.  Pm.,  ed.  8.,t.6.- 
Mr.  Lnmbert's  fiffure,  the  conea  of  this 
variety,  in  the  different  fomu  in  which  he  t 
haa  given  it,  are  all  larger  than  thoae  of  £ 
the  spedea.  The  tfaree  conea  given  in  | 
Hr.  Larabert'B  plate  are,  ane  &am  the  If 
Bberardian  herb(uiuni,whic:hpoiiiUdown- 
warda,  and  onlydifiers  from  the  apeciea  ii 
bdns  thicker;  one  coUected  in  Qreece  by  I 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  SlraDgwBys,  which  pointa 
upwarda ;  and  one  rrom  a  tree  in  Syon  j, 
Oordens,  wbich  do  longer  exists,  but  wfaich 
it  stBted  in  the  text  iUao  to  point  upwards. 
A  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society^sOar- 
den,  receired  from  8ir  Charles  HoDck,aDd 
aaid  to  be  the  true  P.  maritima  of  Lam- 
bert,  is  nothing  more  than  P,  Piniater; 
as  ia  the  one  at  Dropmore,  received  from  Mr.  Lambert  hiinadL 
It  is  aomewhat  more  faatigiate  in  babit  than  that  tree  w  generally, 
but  this  appears  to  us  notbiug  more  tban  a  variaUon.  Hr.  Lbuk 
bert  has  grven  the  fbUowins  particulars  respecting  the  uset  made 
of  Chis  variecy  in  Oreece,  Irom  Dr,  Sibthorp's  papen,  publiahed 
tn  WalpoIe^B  MmioiTi:  — " PaJcot,  one  of  the  moat  uacful  trees 
in  Oreece.  It  fumishes  a  resin  (Areftne),  tar,  and  pitcb  (jMtta); 
alt  of  considerable  importance  for  economical  purpoaes.  Tbrough- 
out  Attica,  the  wine  is  preserved  from  becoming  acid  by  meaos  of  tbe 
resin,  which  is  employed  in  the  proportion  of  an  oke  and  half  to 
80  okes  of  wioe.    Tfae  tar  and  pitch  for  ship-buLding  are  taken 
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from  CfaiB  tree,  and  Irom  the  PUui  (i^nua  Piaen).  The  reunous 
pana  ofthe  wood  of  the  Peakoi  ere  cut  into  smBll  piecM,  snd  Mrve 
fot  candles,  caUed  da^,  The  cones  (iomoi)  are  tometime*  put  into 
the  wine  baireb.  The  bwk  is  used  tn  tanmng  hides.  The  wood  ia 
rouch  emplo;ed  by  carpenten  in  building."  {Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  8.,  1. 
p.  17.) 
X  P.  A.  4  gow^iu»,  P.  genu^niia  Cooi.  —  Tbe  pltnt  intbe  Horticultural 
Sodety'B  Oarden  waa  raised  from  cones  brought  from  the  cout  of 
OenoB,  bj  Captain  Cook,  in  1830.  It  haa  nol  yet  bome  conea  in 
England,  and  doe«  not  appear,  in  foliage  and  habit,  difl^rent  froiD 
tbe  spedes.  The  cone  we  poaseaa  is  3in.  jonc,  and  l^in.  in  dia- 
meter  at  the  broadeat  end,  and  regularly  pyramidal.  The  leoath  of 
tfaestalkislin.  -*       J  w  "8 

Detcriplion.     A  tree,  riMng  generally  to  the  hdght  of  23tt.  ot  30  ft., 
thougfa  Bometimee  to  that  of  40  ft.  or  50  (t.,  with  a  trunk  scquiring,  at  the 

Kund,  Irom  4ft.  to  5h.  of  drcumference.  When  youug,  it  faas  a  Bpreading 
d,  with  more  aleader  branchei  than  most  otherpines.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  brauches  ia  jEreyish  or  aah-coloured,  and  ratber  smooth,  even 
wbea  the  tree  is  old.     The  bark  of  tbe  joung 

branchea  is  ^reenish,  and  leM  scoJy  tlian   is  IW^ 

usualin  species  of  thia  genus.     The  old  trees  ""^   - 

iiB*e  a  round  head,  and  are  generally,  in  Eng- 
UadBt  least.broaderthanthey  arehigfa.  Tbc 
leaves  we  ofa  deep  ^een,  2m.  or  Sin.  long, 
moBt  commonly  8  in  a  theath,  but  some- 
limes,  though  rarely,  3  ;  and  they  btc  so  dis- 
posed  a»  to  form  a  double  spiral  round  the 
ftranches.  They  never  remainlonger  tban  two 
years  on  the  tree;  in  conaequence  of  which 
the  branches  of  old  treei  have  b  naked  appear- 
ance,  and  the  head  looks  open,  str^gling,  and 
thin.  The  male  catkint  ore  reddUhVirom  ^  b. 
to-^in.  in  length,  on  abort  pedicels,  disposed 
in  branches  ofso  or  40  together.  The  creat 
is  Ibi^  pruportionably  to  the  size  of  the  an- 
thers,  and  is  rounded.  The  female  catkins 
are  not,  aa  is  usual,  placed  at  tbe  extremity  of 
tfae  shootof  theyear.butcome  out  at  the  side 
oS  the  sfaoot,  and  towarda  the  middle  of  it :  they  point  outwarda  duriug  their 


flowering,  and  are  of  a  greeniah  hue,  elightly  tinged  with  red.  The  ci 
bave  very  strong  pedimnes  of  half  an  incb  or  more  in  length ;  and,  as  I 
advance  in  site,  they  take  b  direction  slmost  perpendicularty  downwards. 


The  cones  are  of  a  very  r^lar  pyramidal  form,  somewhot  rouuded  at  the 
base;  8in.  or  3in.  loitf;  of  a  yellowibh  or  fawn  colour,  but  taking  agreyish 
tinge  when  mature.  The  eitremitles  of  the  scales  project  very  «lightly : 
the^  are  searcely  angular,  and  are  somewhat  convex.  The  seeds  are  o^ 
l^  va.  long,  pomted  al  their  lower  extremities,  and  with  the  wings  measuring 
1  in.  in  length,  The  tree  grows  rapidly  when  young,  ncquiring  the  hdgfat 
of  15  ft.  or  SO  ft.  in  ten  years ;  after  which  it  increases  more  slowly,  aod,  in 


England  Bt  least,  loses  much  of  its  beauty,  by  the  head  becoming  open  ai 
■tr^Iing.  The  head,  from  itt  rapid  Rrowth,  generBlly  leans  to  the  ude 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  prevuling  wind  of  the  locality  blows  the 
brauches,  in  young  trees,  generally  resting  on  the  ground  j  so  that  the  trunk  i> 
■ddom,  tf  ever,  erect  and  stralght.  The  cones  are  produced  at  the  age  of  10 
years,  but  sddom  in  any  great  quantity.  The  fLnest  tree»  which  we  hare 
■een  of  this  species  are  at  Wfaite  Knigfats  and  Dropmore;  at  which  places,  in 
1837,  there  were  trees  17  ft.  and  S7ft.  high.  That  in  the  Hortlcultural 
Society'i  Oarden,  of  wbich  a  portrait  is  gi*en  in  our  last  Volume,  wu,  in 
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1834,  tAer  being  12  yean  plaoted,  ISft.  bigh.    P.  hakpMs  k  the  most. 
ieoder  of  European  pinea,  not  even  excepting  P.  Pinea. 

Geography.  Tbe  Aleppo  pine  10  indigenoiia  in  Syria»  in  the  neichboor- 
hood  ci  Aleppo,  in  Jenualera ;  in  BailMry,  on  the  mountaina  of  AtTas ;  on 
the  hiUs  of  Provenoe»  and  in  the  ndghbourfaood  of  Tottk>n  and  Frcjus,  in 
France,  where  it  is  called  the  pin  blanc ;  and  throughout  great  part  of  Spain. 
According  to  Captain  Cook,  it  forma  great  part  of  the  foresta  of  Upper 
Catalonia,  and  in  the  Aleborca,  a  district  of  New  Caatile,  near  the  Guada- 
hixara,  but  not  rising  so  high  on  the  mountains  as  tbe  P.  Piniater.  It  is 
alwaya  found  in  dnr«  Bandv»  warm  soila,  aod  tihrtveB  admirably  among  rocks, 
where  the  roots  of  4w  other  trees  wiil  find  aubfliateoce. 

Mktory.  The  Aleppo  pine  waa  firat  a^vnted  in  Engknd  in  1683,  by 
Bishop  Compton,  under  the  name  of  P.  hierosolymitaaa.  {Rt^t  Letten^ 
p.  171.)  In  1732,  cones  of  the  tree  were  sent  firom  Aleppo  to  Miller,  who 
raised  plants  from  them,  mofst  of  which,  however,  were  destroyed  by  the 
severe  winter  of  1740.  As  cones  are  readily  procured  from  France,  the 
species  is  not  rare  in  British  nurseries ;  but,  though  one  of  the  moat  oma^ 
mental  of  tbe  genus,  it  has  not  been  much  phmted.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land,  it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  tt  is  not  common  in  the  neig^bourhood  of 
Paris,  being  destroyed  there  by  very  severe  winters,  such  as  that  of  1788, 
which  killed  all  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Freneh  capital;  and  in  Ger- 
many,  and  at  New  York,  it  is  a  green-bouse  plant. 

Properties  and  Uies,  The  wood  is  white,  with  a  fine  ^rain,  whtch  becomea 
dark  in  old  trees.  In  Provence,  it  is  much  used  for  joinerv,  and  also  for 
making  pumps  for  vessels.  According  to  Bosc  (^Afm.  de  PAgr,,  Feb.  1826, 
as  quoted  by  Delamarre),  the  Aleppo  pine  is  verjr  common  between  Mar- 
seilles  and  Antibes,  where  it  rivals  m  height  and  tmckness  the  pinaster,  and 
its  wood  is  considered  very  superior.  The  chief  employment,  however,  of 
the  tree  is  for  ejctratdng  its  resinous  products,  for  which  it  is  much  preferred 
to  the  pinaater.  llie  liauid  resin  extracted  from  this  tree  in  Provence, 
where  it  is  called  le  pm  blanc,  is  often  sold  for  Venice  turpentine ;  and  tbe 
tar  produced  by  it  in  the  same  country  is  esteemed  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  Bordeaux,  which  is  made  from  the  pinaster.  The  variety  P.  h.  marf- 
tima,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  8232.,  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  Greece,  aod, 
among  others,  the  bark  is  employed  for  tanning  hides.  In  Britain,  P.  hale* 
p^nais  can  only  be  considered  as  omamental ;  and,  when  planted  suglv  on  a 
lawn,  it  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus.  Accordmg  to 
Bosc,  it  is  the  most  elegant  of  European  pines. 

SUUisties.  In  England.  At  Fulham  Palace,  VJjtm  pUnted,  it  It  90  ft.  bigb.  In  Sumy,  at 
Oakham  Park,  14  jwt  planted,  it  to  13  «.  bigh.  In  Baikahin,  et  White  Knif  htt,  S8  ymn  piaiited. 
it  is  57  It  high.  In  Hertfonlshtnt,  «t  Cheshunt,  10  jean  planted,  it  ia  16  ft  higfa.  In  SlellbidihlR^ 
at  Trentham,  it  U  SO  ft.  high.    In  Suflblk,  at  Ampton  HaO,  18  yean  pUnted,  it  it  16  ft.  bigh.    In 

Worceatenhtxe,  at  Croome,  40  years  piantod,  it  U  40ft.  bigh In  IreUnd.  In  tbcOlanieTin  Bolanie 

Garden.  35  yean  planted,  it  ia  15 ft.  hi|dii  at  Terenuie, 8  yeaci  Bianted,  it  it8ft.l4gh.  In  KUkcnuy, 
at  Woodfltock,  it  U  90  ft.  high.^In  Franoe,  at  Paria,  in  the  Jardin  dei  Plantet.  40  years  nUnted. 
itU45ft.bigfa,dUmeterorthetrunklft.,  andoftheheadWft.  "  ' 

Commercial  StaHttics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2s,  6d.  each  ; 
at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  75  cents. 

1  15.  P.  BRU^A  Ten.    The  Calabrian  Pine. 

Ideniifieation,    Ten.  FL  Nap.  Prod.,  p.  69. ;  Synopa.,  ed.  alt.,  p.  06. ;  SylL ,  p.  477. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  rol.  5. 

t.  88. ;  LawM)n*a  Manual,  p.  3S&  ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  188&      >'''>''  • 

Simon^mu.    P.  ooogUmerkU  Ontfyr  Pi.  Egtiee.,  at  ouoted  br  Lambert. 
EngrmingM.  Lamb.  Pin.,  toL  SL  t.  82. ;  and  our  fy^g.  S115.  and  8116.,  flrom  Lambert,  and  from  a  young 

tree  in  tbe  Hortlcuiturat  SocieCy*!  Gerden,  lent  Cheie  by  Mr.  Lambeit. 

Spec.  Char.,  4^c.  Leaves  in  pa|rs,  Terj  long;  slender,  wavy.  Gonea  sessiley 
crowded,  ovate,  smooth.  Scales  truncate  at  the  apez,  flattish,  umbilicate. 
{Ijamb.)  Buds  (see^.  21 14.)  f  in.  long,  and  ^  in.  broad ;  ovate,  pointed, 
whitish,  and  whouy  witnout  resin ;  centre  bud  surrounded  by  three  smaller 
buds.  Leaves  firom  34  in.  to  4  in.  long,  on  the  young  plant  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society*s  Oarden ;  but  above  6  in.  long  in  Mr.  Lambert'6  figure. 
Sheathsy  in  both,  less  than  ^in.in  lengtb. 
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Dtter^itim.  "  A  midiUe-flized  tree,  with  muiy  large  spreuluiK 
brsnchei.  Bark  grejriBh  brown,  Bmooth,  not  crocked,  but  caverea 
with  depreued  tubercles.  Leaves  in  twoa,  rarely  in  threea,  very  ' 
long,  alender,  elabrouB,  wavy,  ipreading,  sbout  9  tn.  long;  light 
greeo,  canalicuUte  above,  convei  beneath,  aermlate  on  the  margin, 
tenninated  by  a  bihbII  conical  c«]]ous  mucro;  BfaeatfaB  about  Jin. 
long,  peraiitent,  of  an  ash-brown  colour,  membranaceoua,  entire 
rouDil  the  topa )  guarded  at  bottom  witb  a  iioear-lanceolHte,  revo- 
Inte,  bright  brown,  thread-like,  ciliated  acale  (metamarphoaed  leaf ), 
Cones  aeaule,  genenilly  in  cluatera,  ovate,  amooth,  browniBh,  Sin. 
to  3  in.  tong.  Cones  trunntte  at  the  apex,  flHttiab,  trapetoidBl,  um-  '"* 
bilicate,  naooth,  obaoletely  4-angled ;  umluiicua  dilated,  depreased,  aomewhat 
Ih^ow,  Bsh-coloured.  (S,  Don.)  Thia  apeciea  ia  nearly  relfited  to  P,  h.  mari- 
tiiDB;  but  it  ia  readily  diatinguished  both  froin  it  aod  P.  halepenaia  by  itsvery 
loug  wavy  leavea,  and  by  ita  ahorter,  aeaaile,  cluaterett 
conea,  witb  the  acales  depre«8ed  and  slightly  con> 
cave  at  theb  aptx     The  leaves  rcBemble  tBo6e  oF  P, 


Larido ;  but  thev  ere  more  alender,  and  rather  longer,  and  both  apeeies  differ 
eaBentially  in  their  cones.  8[]rengel  has  referred  it  to  P.  Ptnister,  not  even 
allowing  it  the  rsnk  of  a  variety ;  but  no  two  apeciea  can  be  more  diatinct. 
The  Inves  in  P.  PSn&ater  are  twice  m  ttout,  streight,  and  rigid,  and  diaposed 
in  intemipted  verticels;  and  the  conea  are  double  the  size,  with  the  acslea 
derated  and  aogular.  The  tree  of  P.  brtitia  is  said  to  attain  s  connderable 
aize,  and  to  yield  timber  ofeseeUent  quaKty."  {Lamb.  Pm.,  iii.  t.  68.)  Mr. 
Lambert  haa  raised  young  planta  at  Boyton,  which  he  haa  distributed  to  dif- 
ferent  public  and  private  eBtabliBhiiieitt8,including  tbe  HonicultuTsl  Society's 
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App.  i.     SpecUs  qf  Pine  kavhig  7W  Leaves  in  a  Skealhy  •nhich 
•xe  cannat  vatth  certainty  refer  to  ant/  <^  the  preceding  Sections. 


Ltmi.Umt,r.m.\1V.a 


_„__, P.  DCDiltlldl  6« 

C(wt  gf  Um  u  tbm  dfoUtt-lKcnle.  ( 

K  itf "ctaloiirud^pnta^TM 


tna  tlw  Cnpt  nf  Oaod  HsfK,  whf  i«  It  wh  n ' 

but  Mr.  L««HD  gtwrtCL  "  dd  camparinr  m  i^nt  ncdTail  ftnt  IJL  ^Iil  m 
..  -r-      ihMTliiaSwiltafimudaimlptliiDDf?.!! 


Unla  doabtbut  tb«  m  lU  r 
■mita,  bvtdlOkn  fn  taiikm 

BsSr -^ 


mnMtt  I  ud,  «lUi 
TWDCt  u  ID*  /*.  DCiiDwiiw  rcoivDd  AvB  Lord  Abat 
dMn,  K  li  pnbDtalj  pTkHifirblU. 

Plamtim.,flvKNip*L  Bon»  cooBflf  ■  ^n*  hn* 
bonUndlTHntDibtMr.PuioD,  «111011  wcnbmi^i 
hoawlhuUwKcMliidM  In  l^,  bi  ■  aUacKir  •«■ 
eal  br  Kli  Onco  tbc  Dokc  D(  DoTODitaln.    Tlweonn 

tMriad*^biiItbcToniDuchMMUn;tha  Infnl  ta 
UId.  loBf,  ud  S  fai.  bnDd{  nd  tbemDet  oUM, 
i»dIh*c«tiudaclrwlDnrcnUoA.tlt7.  Ms 
kmt  vcn  bcooabt  howTW  Mr.  Fub»  iDKni  , 
Iiitliattht|ci>ccduiicau»orthe  tm,  oi  Kt  uUtc 
hUta,  tm  likc  Uul  of  u  old,  itBDtod,  wwtbcibcoua 
BcDleti  D)De:  It  hnTtiv.  Hk*  IbH  ticc,dart  hecTT  Rh 
UMMtacrdcoce.  AHlbelrccilheGonocltticwhcd 
Ihil  cfactsctel,  ncciit  ooc  OT  Iwo  wtalcfa  wcn  (lowlnt 
■on  frodjr,  ■nd  hcd  hten  Ihe  ■Bpeuuee  of  ecdan  or 
LebnDoa ;  ddIt  thct  thc  bnutchcc  dld  Dot  iiaeMl  » 
nuch  ■tbotloai  tboufli  thcr  hiid  tta*  hcblt  of  ibu 
Ine,  Ibc  bCDd  tiporiat  «  eTtT  cldt,  Ann  ibe  eitie. 
Biltrortbebetlambnnchacupwmrdiia^polDL  Th* 
bdftU  tu  wbleta  tta*  lr*e  mwc  !•  citlBcled  il  bctweca 
aiHuiHan.  AiiheeoiieibceriocfaconctnbliiBOo 

iDthdTBClH  !•  tbOH  DT  P.  ^DUcC  (Dd  f.  niMII, 


SecL  ii.  Temata. — Leaxxs  3  in  a  Sheath. 
A.  Conei  hardU/  n  hng  ai  Ihe  Leatiet ;  iMe  Scaia  ailh  Prietlei. 
§  V.  Tada. 
Seet.Char.  LeavesSin  aBheBth.loQgerthBDtheconM.  ConesiD  twos,  thrm, 
or  clusters,  with  tfae  Bcalea  prickly.  The  tnmk  oad  larger  branches  throw 
out  tuits  of  foliHge  fuid  abortive  Bhooti,  eveu  in  the  thickest  parta,  and  in 
ev«y  stage  of  the  tree'B  growth.  NadTes  of  Norih  America.  —  The  kindf 
broiight  together  in  this  Bection,  though  generally  coneidered  tpeaea,  may, 
poMibly,  be  onlj'  varieties.  Though  the  pineB  befonging  to  thifl  diviBioD  are 
coaily  known  bv  the  coneE,  and  even  by  tne  leaves  and  budB,  wben  the  tre« 
are  mature  and  seen  tt^ether;  yet  we  have  found  none  so  difficultto  deter- 
mine  by  thdr  leavea  and  buda,  wheu  the  pUntB  are  yoiing.  In  general,  the 
leaveBof  i*.  3Ve'daarelonger,  stronger,  andof  amoreglaucoushue;  andits 
budB  are  lai^ger  thati  thoBe  of  anj  other  kind  in  the  section.  P.  rtgtda  hst 
shoiter  lesTet,fewerof  them,  and  they  sre  1e«s  glaucous;  and  the  buds  are 
long,  cylindiioU,  and  blunt-pointed.  P.  ser^tina  resemblea  P.  rfgida  in  the 
leavee,  but  these  are  still  fewer,  and  the  cones  are  egg-shaped.  The  P. 
vari&bilis  of  Lanibert,  according  to  his  figure,  is  differcnt  fi-om  any  of  theae, 
snd  in  no  way  resembleB  the  P.  mitis  of  Michaux,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a 
synonyme.  'HieP.mltisof  Michauxiskaown  withcertainty  atfim  sight,  by 
its  numerous,  thickly  set,  and  slender,  sbort  leaves;and,  above  all,  Dy  th« 
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Tiotet«oloured  gUucous  bloomof  tbe  ■faoots.  (See  p.  8105^^  Ae  P.  mitis 
hu  frequently  tbree  leaves,  it  may  poSEibl]'  belong  to  tbis  section,  bnt 
itl  buda  Bre  ecsIj,  Bnd  not  reBiDoua. 

i   16.  P.  Tm^^nk  L.  The  Frankincense,  or  LabloUy,  Piae. 

MiHMcalliiii.  LId.  Sp,  FL,  MIS. ;  Srtt.,  ed.  Selcli.,  t.  p  173. ;  A[t.  Hott.  Kew.,  S  p.  S68,  i  Midiic 
N.  Abht.  ByL.&pT5&;I.>i»i.^ii,.  1.  t.lKiFunlih  Amer.  StC.S  p.  M.;  ii.DaMua.,S. 
P.M3.;  U*iuD«d.,  p  17^)  I.ima'1  HiikuI,  p.  Ul. )  Boa  JiiiL,  19S7,  ^ 87A  )  Lo4d.CU., 

%HnW     7>.  RlllitJinli  Ofw.  Hrx.,  1«  i  P.  Tlrfbdkrw  WnuinHUl  tri|llU>  PM.   Alm.,  Wl.; 

'MhttaKoe,fX  PrterAufx  ani]  iUchiiuind,  ln  Vlralnla  j  OldHcld  Flnc.  .^nw.  i  Findal'Enceiw,  A-. 
Xiwn(*w(     Lvnti.  Pln.,  ed.2.,  L  I.  IS. ;  N,  Du  Hmi.,  t.7sL  L  2,:  Miehi.  N,  Amn.  Sil.,  t.  1«.  < 

tuwkfTim.,  bi  mrutuidiule;  (nil  ^,  glls.  KiSia),,  ortheuninlil»,  rninUieHaTIlciil. 

timil  Baclecr,  Droiiniafv,  «id  S^chi  ■p^l-nr*'* 

^tte.Char.,  ^c.  LesveB  in  threes,  elongated.  Cones  often  in  pRirs,  shorter 
thtm  tbc  leaTes;  oblong,  pyrunidal,  Gomewhat  truncate  at 
tbe  apex ;  scales  with  sharp  pnckles,  tumed  inwards.  Crcst 
j  of  the  anthere  rminded.  (Z^.)  Buds,  on  young  treca  (see 
fjig.  2118.),  iin. 
long,  and  jin. 
bro«d  ;  pobted, 
with  strught 
■ides;  brownub 
red,  and  more 
coTered  witb  re- 
tban  axij 
nis  other  species, 
except  P.Bankuona.  Buds 
aa  the  liill-gro  w  n  tree  at  Sy- 
on,Bsin^.  S120.  Leaves 
(■ee^.8119.)fn>m5iin. 
to  5|  in.  long,rind,  bluntly 
pointed,  channeled  in  the 
middle,  witb  sheaths  from 
{ in.  to  1  in.  long;  brown, 
and  fbintly  ringed.  Conea 
S4in.  to  *iin.  long,  and 
fram  1|  in,  to  S  in.  broad ; 
scalet  l^  in.  long.  Seed 
«malliwiththewin^  l-f^. 
long.  In  the  dimate  of 
London,  the  tree  flowers 
in  Hay,  bnt  in  Carolina  it 
flowera  in  April  Tbe 
cones  ripen  in  the  Au- 
gust  of  the  second  ;ear. 
Variety. 

1  P.  T.  8  ^loprctirSfdea 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
ed.  8.,  T.  p.  317., 
tbeFox-tailFrank- 
incense  Pine,iBsaid 
to  faave  tbe  leaTes 
spreading,  and  more 
■■^n  the 


q»edes.    Tbere  is 

B  plantof  this  nanie 

in  the  Hortieultu- 

ral   SocdetVa  Oar- 

den,  which,  6  yearB  planted,  i«  10  ft.  hixb ;  but  it  doea  not  appear 

difibrent  fh>m  the  spedei.    Punb  is  of  opinion  tliat  this  Tariety 
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PART  III. 


18  nothing  more  than  the  P. 

of  Bdichaux,  but  Lambert  thinks  it  a  va- 

riety  of  P.  rf gida. 

Descripikm,  A  lofty  tree,  often,  in  America, 
upwardtt  of  80  ft.  hiffb,  with  a  trunk  sometimes 
clear  of  branches  to  tne  height  of  50  ft.,  and  from 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  wide«preading 
head.  The  Isaw^  are  broad,  pointed,  flat  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  forming  a  ridge  below ;  of  a 
fine  light  green,  with  a  sheath  long  and  wbitish  at 
first,  but  becoming  short,  thick,  and  brown  when 
old.  The  cones  are  about  4  in.  in  length ;  and  the 
scales  terminate  in  processes  which  have  the  fonn 
of  an  elongated  pyramid,  somewhat  in  tbe  manner 
of  P.  Pin^Bter;  but  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
terminates  in  a  thick  sharp  prickle,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  P.  piingenfi,  and  tumed  upwards. 
When  the  cone  opens,  the  eloneadon  of  tne  pro- 
cess  contracts  latendly,  and  it  £en  assumes  the 
form  of  a  regular  rhomboid.  The  timber  is  said  by  Michaux  to  have  a  hu-ge 
proportion  of  sap  wood,  which  arises  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree, 
and  the  consequent  thickness  of  its  anuual  layers.  fn  England,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  P.  T^Ma  grows  vigorously,  there  being  large  trees  at  Syon 
and  at  Kew,  which,  after  being  50  years  planted,  produce  shoota  of  drom  9  in. 
to  1  ft.  every  year.  At  Dropmore,  a  tree,  of  which  JSg.  2122.  is  a  portrait  to 
a  scale  of  l  in.  to  12  ft.,  after  being  41  years  planted,  was,  in  1837,  37  ft.  hidi. 

Geography  and  Hisiory,      P,  7\eMa,  according  to  Pursh,  is  found  inbar- 

ren  sandy  sicuations,  from  Florida  to  Virginia.      AU  the  woods  in  the 

southem  states,  he  says,  seem  to  be  seeded  with  it ;  for,  when  any  piece  of 

clear  land  is  neglected  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  speedily  covered  with  tbis 

species  ;  and  hence  its  name,  amongst  the  inhabitants,  of  Oldfield  pine.     It  is 

(ufficult,  and  in  some  cases  almost  impracticable,  he  adds,  to  recover  the  lands 

which  have  been  overrun  with  young  pines  of  this  species,  as  the  ground  ap- 

pears  to  have  lost  all  fertile  properties  for  any  otber  vegetable  than  these 

trees.    Michaux,  whose  account  Pursh  characterises  as  very  correct  and  in- 

stractive,  says  that  P,  TteMa  is  found  in  the  ^^a\ 

lower  part  of  Virj^nia,  and  in  the  di^tricts  of 

North  Carolina  situated  north-east  of  the  ri- 

ver  of  Cape  Fear,  over  an  extent  of  neariy  200 

miles ;  always  growinff  in  dry  sandy  soil.    On 

spots  consisting  of  red  clay  mixed  with  gravel, 

it  is  supplanted  by  the  yellow  pine  {P,  mitis 

Michx.),  and  by  diflPerent  species  of  oak ;  the 

two  pines  regularly  alteraating  according  to 

the  varieties  in  the  soil ;  and  ftequently  vanish- 

ing  and  reappearing  at  intervals  of  three  or 

four  miles.  "  In  the  same  parts  of  Vii^nia,*'  he 

adds,  *'  this  species  exclusively  occupies  lands 

that  have  been  exhausted  by  cultivation ;  and, 

amid  forests  of  oak,  tracts  of  100  or  200  acres 

are  not  unfrequentlvseen  coveredwith  thriving 

young  pines.    In  tne  more  southem  states,  it 

is  the  most  common  species  after  the  lone- 

leaved  pine  (P,  austrahs) ;  but  it  grows  onfy 

in  the  branch  swamps,orlongnarrowmarshes 

that  intersect  the  pine  barrens,  and  near  the 

creeks  «ad  rivers,  where  the  soQ  is  of  middling 

fertility,and  susceptible  of  improvement :  sucn 

is  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  in  South  Caro- 
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lina,  which  is  covered  to  the  distance  of  five  or  gix  miles 
with  loblolly  pines."  (Mkhx,)  P.  T^Vla  waa  intro- 
duoed  into  £ngland  before  1713,  by  Bishop  Compton ; 
and  there  are  &ke  specimens  of  the  tree  at  Syon,  Kew, 
andmore  especially  at  Pain's  Hill.  Of  one  of  the  trees 
at  Syon,  and  of  one  of  those  at  Pain'8  Hill  (tbe  latter, 
doubdess,  the  handsomest  tree  of  the  species  in  £u- 
rope),  portraits  are  giyen  in  our  last  Volume.  As  seeds 
are  easily  procured  from  New  York,  the  species  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  London  nurseries ;  and  it  is  more  fire- 
qnent  in  collections  than  most  other  American  pines.  It 
grows  freely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  ripens 
cones  there ;  it  aiso  stands  the  open  alr  in  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  as  &r  north  as  Berlin. 

Proparties  and  Uses,  The  wood,  as  already  obseryed, 
18  porous,  and  not  very  durable ;  thouflh  the  fineness  of 
its  grain,  and  consequently  its  durability,  irary  accord- 
ine  to  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown.  In  some  parts  of 
Virginia,  three  fourths  of  the  houses  are  built  with  logs 
of  diis  pine;  and  it  is  there  even  used  for  laying  the 
0ound  floors,  instead  of  the  yellow  pine  (P.  mltisl 
These  floors  are  formed  of  boards  only  4  in.  wide ;  ana, 
though  they  are  strongly  nailed,  they  soon  shrink,  and 
become  uneven ;  a  resmt  which  does  not  take  place  when 
the  long4eaved  pine  (P,  australu)  is  used ;  tne  conoen- 
tric  cirdes  of  whico,  Michaux  observes,  are  twelve 
times  as  numerous  in  the  same  space  as  those  of  P. 
TVeMa.  On  the  whole,  the  wood  of  thb  latter  tree  is 
little  esteemed  in  America  for  its  timber ;  but  it  affi>rds 
turpentine  in  abundance,  though  in  a  less  fluid  state 
than  that  of  the  long-leaved  pine.  Michaux  suggests  the  idea  of  trvingit  along 
with  the  pinaster  on  the  plams  of  Bordeaux,  and  employing  it  n>r  the  saBie 
purposes  as  tbat  tree. 

Siutittkt,  Tliere  ii  a  tree  «t  Syon 75  ft.  high ;  one  at  Kew  between 40ft.  end  fiOft  higii ;  aome  at 
Whittoo,  60  ft.  hich ;  and  a  number  et  Pain^i  HiU,  00  ft.  to70  ft.  hlgh  :  at  Dropmore,  It  it  38  ft.  high. 
Fkioe  of  cones,  in  Xondon,  U.  per  quart ;  and  of  planti,  5».  eedi :  et  BoUwjller,  planta  are  2  franca 
cach. 

1  17.  P.  Ri'oiDA  MUl.    The  rigid,  or  Pit^  PSne. 

Mmiifieatiam,    Mill.  Dict,  Na  10. :  Du  Roi  Harbk..  8.  n.eOL;  W«ng.  Beft.  n.  4L ;  Maniiall  Aito. 

Amer.j  pi  101. ;  Lambi  nn.,  ed.  8,.  1 1&  17. ;  Mionx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  S.  p.  IdO^  rurah  Fl.  Amer. 

8ept,  8.  ^6491 ;  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  174. ;  Lawion'!  Maoual,  p.  96SL  ;  m  .  i>u  Ham.,  p.  944. ;  Bon 

Jaid.*  \&1,  p.  9lb. }  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1886. 
AnMMwmtfc.    P.  TlieMa  rlglda  fi  Ait.  Hart.  Kew.,S.v.  368.,  WiUd.  BeroL  Jknam..  aSlO. ;  P.  cana- 

d^nrte  trllblia  Du  Ram.  Arb.'JL  pi  196. ;  ?  P.  Te^da  m  Potr.  Diei.,  5.  p.  S«0. ;  ?  tliree.leaTed 

Viiginian  Pine,  Sap  Fine,  black  Pine;  Ptn  bMa^  Fln  rudo,  Fr. 
Bmgrmwimgt.    Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  1. 1 1^  17. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  74. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Sjl.,  ▼oL  3. 

1 144  ;  our>lif.  91S&,  to  our  usual  icale;  and  figt.  2183L  to  9125.,  ofthe  natural  size,  Arom  Drop. 


Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  in  thraes.  Oones  ovatfroUong,  in  threes  or 
foari,  mach  shorter  than  the  leaves :  their  scales  tenntnated  by  a 
rouffa  thomy  point.  Male  catkins  elonf^d,  with  tfae  crest  of  the 
antbers  dilatea,  and  roundish.  (Ltrit.)  Bads,  on  young  treee  (see  jSg, 
2l23.)f  firom  ^in.  to  f  in  long,  -^in.  broad,  pointed,  brown,  and 
covered  with  resin ;  on  the  fuli«grown  trees  at  JDropmore  as  in  J!g. 
2125.  Leaves  (see^.  2124.)  from  3^in.  to  4jin.  long;  sheadi 
f  in.  long,  white  at  first,  and  afterwards  becomin?  da?ker,  bnt 
acarceiy  black.  Cones  from  2}  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  from  H  in.  to 
1  ^  in.  broad ;  scales  1 J  in.  long,  terminating  in  dqmssed  quadrilateral 
pyramids,  ending  in  a  prickle,*(iointing  ovtwards.  Seed  little  more 
tfaan  ^in.  long;  but,  with  the  wing,  from  f  in.  to  fin.  long.    Cotylectons,  ? 

FiMriety,  According  to  Mr.  Larobert,  P.  T.  alopecurdidea  Ait.  is  a  variety  of 
JP.  rigida,  characterised  by  its  much  shorter  ond  stouter  leaves,  and  its 
ovate-oblong,  much  parrower,  and  aggregated  cones.  (Ltmb.  Pm.,  ed.  2., 
DO.  17.)  7  F 
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Deirripfiim.  The  pitch  iAm, 
in  Americs,  Wchaux  infDniw 
ua,  VBriea,  sccordinf;  to  soil 
aod  ■ituation,  from  IS  ft.  or 
15  n.  to  70  ft.  or  60  h.  in  hdght. 
**  The  budi  ore  Blwa;s  reiiDous ; 
and  its  triple  leavea  Tary  in 
lengthfrom  14in.  to  7  in,,  ac- 
conliiig  to  the  deoree  of  moii- 
ture  in  the  Miil.  The  mBle  cat- 
kins  are  I  in.  long,  Btraight,  and 
wiuged,  like  those  of  the  jMud 
pine  (/>.  serdtina).  Tbe  siie  of 
the  cones  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  Bcnl,  and  variet  from  leM 
than  1  in.  to  nore  than  3  in.  iu 
length ;  they  are  af  a  pyramidal 
■hu»,  and  each  «cale  is  pointed 
witn  an  iicute  pricltle  of  about 
■^  m.  long.  Whenever  these 
trees  grow  in  masses,  the  cones 
are  dupersed  aingly  over  the 
bnnche« ;  and  they  shed  their 
seeds  the  Grst  autumn  aAer  they 
sre  mature;  but,  on  soiitary 
trees,  the  conea  are  coUected  in 

Kupa  of  four,  five,  or  even  a 
jer  Dumba',  and  will  rematn 
on  the  trees  closed  for  several 


rowed  bntfc.    It  is  ranaAable 

fer  the  numlw  of  ita  brancfaes, 

vhieh  occupy  two  thirdi  of  ita 

truok,  and  render  ita  wood  ex- 

tremdy  knotty.      The  concen- 

Iric  drdea  are  widel;   disCant; 

and  three  fourths  of  the  wood 

of  thelargertreesconsists  of  i^wood.     On  raountains  and  gravdly  laods,  tbe 

wood  is  compact,  hesv;,  and  surchareed  with  resin;  whence  is  derived  the 

■ume  of  pitch  pine.     In  swamps,  oa  the  con- 

tniy,  it  is  light,  loh,  and  composed  «Imost 

wholly  of  sap  wood ;  whence  it  is  called  the 

aap  pu)e.    In  Britiah  gardena,  the  tree  is  of  as 

r^idgrowthaa  J>.  TtoMasnd  P.plingent ;  the 

■pecimra  at  Dropmore,  after  being  41  years 

planted,  bdng  upwards  of  31ft.  higfa, 

Geograpku    and     HiHory.      Accon 
Purah,  P.  rfgida  ia  found  on  the  plaina^irom  I 
New  Englsnd  to  Virginia,  growing,  in  &vour-   ' 
able  situatioaa,  to  a  very  large  tree,  and  dther 
in  dry  soil,  or  in  very  wet  low  ground.     Hi- 
chuix  atatea  tbat  it  ia  found  tbroughout  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  witb  the  exception 
of  ihe  maritime  part  of  the  Atlantic  districtl, 
and  the  fertile  r^^ions  west  of  the  AUeghany 
Mouutains;  but   most  abundantly  where  tbe 
■oil  is  nteaire.    The  most  northem  points  at 
which  Michaus  obaerved  it  were,  the  vidoity 
of  Brunswick,  in  tbe  district  of  Maioe;  and  Bur- 
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lingtan,  on  Lake  ChampUin,  in  the  Btate  of  Vernioiit.  In  thete  placei,  it  growi 
commonl;  in  ligbt,  rriable,  and  sand^  soil«,  which  it  occiipies  almost  eidusive- 
ly;  not  exceeding  ISfl.orl5ft.inheight;  Bnd«hereit8Blenderbranches,ladeii 
withpun;  conea,eTince  the  feeblenesa  ofits  vc^etation.  In  FcDnsjlvanis  and 
Virgmia,  the  ridges  of  the  AUt^hanies  are  aometimes  covered  with  it;  parti- 
cularly  the  souUi  mountidnB,  on  the  ridge  called  Saddle  Hilt,  wbere  th« 
soil  a  rather  richer,  and  where  the  [ree  attains  the  heigbt  of  35  ft.  or  40  ft., 
witb  a  trunk  18  in.  or  15  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  lower  parta  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  it  is  frequently  seen,  in  the  large  ceder  swainpa 
(which  are  constantly  miry,  or  covered  with  water),  70  h.  or  80  (t.  hlgh,  with 
a  trunk  from  80  in,  to  28  in.  in  diameter,  and  eiceeding  the  surroundinK 
treea  both  in  buUt  and  elevation.  It  supports  a  long  time  tbe  presence  of 
seawBter,  which,  in  spring  tideH,  overdowB  the  salt  meadows,  where  it  is 
aometimes  found,  and  where  it  is  the  only  species  of  the  pine  tribe.  Messra. 
Browu  and  M^Nab  fbund  the  aummitB  of  the  All^any  Mountuns  entirely 
covered  by  scraggy  trees  of  thia  apecica,  with  dwarf  scrub  oek  (Qu£rcu« 
BannlsterT)  as    underwood.    (Quarl.   Joum.  o/  Agri.,  v.  p.  604.)     On   dry 

Kvelty  soil,  Hichaui  obBerves,  the  wood  of  P.  rigida  is  knotty ;  and,  in 
nid  situations,  it  ii  of  so  poor  a  quality,  as  to  be  unfit  fbr  vorki  which 
require  strength  or  durability.  This  Bpecies  Beems  to  have  fonnerly  al>ouDded 
in  Connecticut,  MassachuaettE,  and  New  Hampshtrej  for,  from  the  begin- 
ning  of  tb«  rigfateenth  century,  till  lT7e,  these  atates  furaiahed  Britain  witn  a 
ooi»derable  quantit]'  of  tar.  About  tbe  year  1 705,  a  misunderatanding  having 
taken  place  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  from  which  latter  country 
the  BntiBh  goTeroment  bad  principelly  drawn  ita  supply  of  tar,  Oreat  Britain 


encotiraged  this  branch  of  mdustry  in  the  northern  part  of  America,  by  a 
premium  of  W.  sterling  for  every  barrel  of  tar  tnade  Irom  dead  wood,  and  8'. 
fbr  erery  barrel  made  from  green  wood ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  this 


c  fiirDishing  tai  abundantly,  its  destruction  has  been  so  rapid,  that  it 
rarely  found  in  tbe  northen  stales.  P.  rigida  was  cultivated  in  England  by 
ifae  Duke  of  Bedford,  previously  to  1759;  and,  aa  the  conea  are  frequentty 
imported,  it  is  not  uncoaunon  in  collections  of  the  genus.  There  are  old 
trees  at  Syon  and  Pun'B  Hill,  from  40  ft.  to  50ft,  high;  and  one  at  Dropmore, 
40  years  planted,  wbich,  in  1837,  was  31  ft.  bigh.  The  apecimen  in  the 
arb«»^um  at  Hackney  is  10  ft.  6  in.  hifjh;  and  one  in  the  Horticultural 
8ociety'B  Oarden,  after  being  6  years  planled,  is  5  (l.  high. 

pTojnrriiei  and  TJtet.     In  aome  parta  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  thia  tree 

abounds,  houses  are  buitt  of  it ;  end  the  wood,  tf  it  is  not  covered  with  paint, 

i*  readity  recogniscd  by  its  niimerous  knots.     It  is  thought  better  tban  th« 
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jrellow  pine  for  floort  tbat  Brefrequeotlj  wathed;  u  tbe  rena  widi  wiudi  it 
u  impr^naled  reodera  it  finer  »01]  niore  durable.  Tt  la  used  for  ship  pumM, 
•nd  aa  fuel  by  the  bakers  aod  brick-caakcn  of  New  York  and  Pbiladelpfaia ; 
and  from  tlie  rootx  is  procured  lampblack.  Hie  prindpHl  use  of  tbia  tree  is, 
however,  to  tiiniish  tar  and  turpeotine.  The  easeace  01  turpentiiie,  used  IB 
moBt  parts  of  America  for  paiuting,  is  prepared  from  this  tree. 

Comnirrciai  Statatkt.    Pncx  of  conea,  in  London,  2f.  per  quart.    RMits,  st 
Bollwyller,  are  i  franc  50  cents  each ;  and  at  New  York,  50  centi. 

J   16.  P.  <R.)  sBiH)'Ti«*  3lie*jf,     The  late,  or  Pand.  Rne. 
UmtUUaUa^    HlcliL  Fl  Am«.  B«., «.  p.  WS.  i  Wtdii,  Aib..  1.  11.W.  i  R  Aiur.  8*L,3.  p.  t«<. ; 
PunhFI.  Amci.  Stpt.,  C  pL  643,  i  N.  Uu  Hul,  5p.«w.i  Luh,  Pia.,«].  3.,  t,  uA.;  !,•■«'> 
HuiujU,  p^  353. 

* •=  ■^•inalBfrrmeiiet  AU.  Hart  Jt«.,«d,  «.,  Sji.sn, 

il..\rij.,  1.  tT-i  N.  Amer.  ail,,3.  1. 1«.  i  N.  Du  Him.,  fi.  1.75.  t  I. ;  Luab,  Fio.. 

Spvc.   Char.,  /[c.      Leaves  in  tfarees,  jtty  long.     Male  cAtkins  erect, 
incum1)ent.      Cones   ovsce;    acales   faaving    very    small  mucroa. 
I  (Mickx.)    Buds,  on  ^ouog   trees   (see  Jig.  S188.), 
I  from  .^in.  to  VW'''-  *"  1bis^<  '"<'  IHim  -^  in.   to 
1  }in.  in  breadth;   conical,  dark  brown,  and  very  re- 
I  sinoua;  buJs  on  old  treet  u  vn  Jig.  8127.     LeaTes 
I  (see^,2189.),  inlheDropmore  specimens,  from4in 
to  6in.  long;  in  Hicbaui's  fi^re,  upwards  of  Sin 
loi^.     Cones  8)in.  or  3in.   long,  and  I  jin.  or  Eiii 
broad ;  egg-ebiped ;  •cales  { in.  tong,  and  }  in.  broad, 
with  the  apex  depreased,  and  temibating  in  a  slender 
prickle.    Seed  very  small ;  with  tfae  wing,  from  #  in.  to 
{ in.  in  length.     Cotyledons,  ?     The  cones  and  leavea 
trees  of  this  name  at  Dro 

Pams  Ilill    wth 

cones  of  d  fferent 

iises  and  shapes 

b  t  »11  o     three 

leuved  p  nes  and 
•II  evidentlv  ot  the  Ta  da  fa 
mily,  induce  us  to  believe  tbHt 
P.  rlRida  and  P  ser6tina  are 
only  dilferent  ftrrms  r^  the  sau  e 

DcBcriplion  5-c  Thepondpme 
Bccording  to  M  chaux  rorely  ex 
ceeds  35  fl.  or  40  fl.  ii  height  «  th 
a  branchy  trunk  from  15  m  Eo  IS  n 
in  diameter  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally  5  tn  or  6  n  long  and 
eometimes  more  The  n  ule  cat- 
kins  are  Btreight  and  about  \  d 
long.  The  cones  are  commonly  n 
pairs,  and  opposite  to  each  ocfaer 
they  are  about  SJ  in.  long,  nearly 
8  in.  in  diameCer,  and  e^-ahaped ; 
ibe  bcbIcs  are  rounded  at  their  ei- 
tremitiee,  and  anned  with  gne  short 
prifkles,  which  are  easily  broken 


olF,  » 


tfaat  i 


Ikea  are  lelt  of  theu 
'nie  coues  arrive  at  maturity  tbe 
second  year ;  but  ihcy  do  not  shed 
thetr  seeds  till  the  thiid  or  fourth 
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jear;  wbence  the  specific  nuns.  Purah,  wb«  ■«)•- 
peets  thia  «pecio  to  be  only  a  varietj'  of  P.  rfgida, 
■ajs  that  it  grow»  on  the  edgea  of  pondn  and 
Awainp*  froni  New  Jersey  to  Caroliiia.  HiehauK 
obsen-es  that  it  ia  generaJly  ibund  iti  the  maritime 
partt  of  the  Bouthem  distnctt ;  but  that  "  it  growa 
occBibnally  in  olber  parts  of  the  United  Statei,  on 
the  borders  of  ponds,  and  in  the  black  and  mirj 
Boil  of  the  SDuJI  swataps  whieh  forro  the  habitat 
of  the  lobloll}'  faay  (Gonlonta  lasiiDthus), 
pelo  (Vfaaa  Mcolorl,  and  tbe  s  " 
fHagitoui  claGca).  This  speciet 
round,  also,  ui  abandoned  fields  near  the  swampa; 
but  thedrfnees  ofthe  Boil  occasioDs  no  dijference 
in  its  fomi.  This  observation,  Michaui  aiida,  ie 
of  importMice,  as  P.  serdtina  is  fremmitly  con- 
founded  with  P.  Hgida,  whicb  jt  strikiBgly  resem- 
bles.  The  tinber  is  found  to  consist  of  more  tban 
one  balf  of  sap  wood ;  and  fbr  this  reaBon  h  it 
uaeless  it  bonie,  and  deMrredly  n^lected  abroad." 
^Mk&r.)  Id  England,  it  fonas,  like  the  other 
kinds    of    P. 


aadditionto  the  pinetuni,  m>w- 
ing  aa  freely  at  Syon,  Piiin's  HilT,  aiid 
Dropniore,  aa  P.  rigidB  or  P.  Tx^da. 
The  tree  at  Dropmore  (of  which  a  por- 
trut  ia  giren  in  our  last  Volunie)  wbs,  in 
1837,  38  ft.  high,  that  at  Syon  was  S5  (t. 
bigfa,andoneBt  KenwoodwasSOft.  bigb. 

F.  naridtim  Unh  Pln.,  cd.  l,  1. 1 14..  -^  oar 
JU.  flSJ.,  oT  the  nauir^  ilie,  nroui  Lunbcrfi  plat«. 
Hr.  Loriim  daKilha  thla  jiat  m  biiinc  thr  \fnt 
lo  initnd  iliM, S In.  lona,  dunBtM,  ita* iw|1ih 

tlig  •hHtl»  •boTt,  'unitht,  ud  kat  llUle  vrin£M.' 
ni  coDw   »1111117,  nniiTdl,  pwidutaut,  tamw. 

thb  nifdH  In  Eostudi  onelit^P^o^HilT.^iuKl  Uic 
othcr  11  Ke».  ILamt.)  Tba  «ic  «  Kn  no  lontcr 
«■Mi  1  cnd  th«  ool*  DHi  M  FilD'1  HiU,  IbM  wc  eould 
■e.with  anm  RHiaUln^  ttaaa  h)_  Mi.  Umbeifr 


FilD'1  HiU,  IbM  wc  eoul 
lliwtl       ■-■-,... 

to  be  rariiioiM,  bbt  tbfloeoTA 


n  (M  OBuOdeDt  l>  Ihe  P.  mltlt  otl^Hil' 

(■hlch  Hi.  Idmbert  Duka  ■  •TDon^iue  of  hle  ptont). 
ire  •GolrtWltb  the  •eale*  nflned,  a  iiijf»>a-  m 
f.  «ISG.  Ilw  Vft  ■hoati  ID  Kr.  UBberri  Biiio 
•••(rein.bul  ID  tbc  DnpiBore  ptant  Ihejsroottbe 


•nd  whlcb,  UcluiiK  iin,  bdoon  Lo  nq  othA  dIh  dI 
tha  Unltid  StMat  bul  P  lna|>e  uid  >.  nltlL  (W. 
-<-(r^..lM«l.)    Ittoftmniilw  in  J>.  Sehin. 


5  vi.    Ponderiisa. 
Sect.  Char.    Leaves  very  long,  strong,  somewhBt  flexuose. 

i  19.  P.  PONCB*o'sA  Doug.     The  henvy-DKiodrd  Pine. 
UmaUmmi.    Dcwdu'i  ipeclnKni  In  Ibc  HDnirullunl  BDCictr'i  bcibulum :  Lawioi 
p.Stl  I^Cu.,i<IJ^ 
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s,  with  Bbort  «heathi ;  crest  of  the 

Conei  o*ate,  refleiied,  with  the  apkes 
ot  the  scalet  flattened,  with  s  raited 
process  in  the  middle,  ttrminatiag  in 
a    conical,     minute,    recurred    spiiie, 
I  slightly  quadrangulBr.     Buda,  in  Dou- 
j^as'B    specimen,    Jin.  long  and  |ia. 
Ibroad;  cylindrical,  with  straght  rides, 
t  rounded  like  a  dome  at  the  eitremit]', 
f  but  wtth  a  prominent  blunt  point ;  dark 
brown,  and  covered  with  reain.     Buda, 
on  the  living  tree  in  the  Horticiiltural 
Sodety'»  Oarden  (aeejlg.  8132.),  from 
—  lin.  to  l^in.  \oBg,  and  from  }ia.  to 

l^ in.  broad;  siaooth,  cjlindrical,  wtth  a long  point  i 
reddish  t«t>Hn,  and  covered  with  e  fiae  white  bkKun, 
consisting  of  hae  partides  of  reain,  ■uirounded  by 
two  or  more  Bmaller  buds.  Leavea  dispoaed  in  pa- 
ralldBpirab;  inDouglas'sBpecimen  (seej^.8133.), 
from  9in.  to  llin.long;  3in  asheath,  whicn  is  &oin 
^in.  to  I  in.  in  length,  with  nuinerous  fine  rings; 
(cales  of  the  leaves  persiatent  on  the  wood,  eren  of 
twoyeaTB' orthree  jears'growth.  Leaves,  on  the 
living  plant,  from  7  in.  to  9  in.  loag.  The  cone  (aee 
Jtg.  8 134.),  in  Donglai')  specimen,  ii  derormed,  and 
eiji  '«y,  i"P«ftctl/ 
developed ;  it  la 
oaly  3  u.  iong,  aad 
jin.  broad.  The 
Bcales  are  tenni- 
nated  m  flattened 
processes,  scarcetj 
ribbed  in  my  direc- 
tjon.  In  ihe  centre 
of  the  process  is  ■ 
protuberaDce,  large 


propo 

[irickle,  pointii: 
ong,  and  }in.  t 


ale,  which  terminatei  in  a  shup 
linting  outwards.  Scale  1  in. 
_in.  broad;  dark  brown.  Secd 
•^ia.  long,  and|ui.  broad;  darkbrown, 
with  the  wing  nearly  1  in.  in  lenglh,  and 
Jin.  in  breadth;  wings  of  a  jellowish 
browD.  The  foUowing  deBcription,  given 
in  LawBon'fl  Mamial,  of  a  joung  tree  of 
P.  ponderdia,  taken  from  the  Bpedmen 
growing  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Sodety'sGarden,  which,inI837,waalSft 
high,  is  at  once  correct  and  characIM'- 
istic  :  — "  In  its  habit  of  growth,  P.  pon- 
derdss  seems  to  «urpaas  all  otheTB  of  the  genus  for  slrength  and  luxuriance. 
The  branches  ore  few,  regularly  verticillat^,  hoiizontal,  and  seem  inclined  to 
aMumeapeudulousordroopinghBbitBBthetreebecomesold;  cenlndoriop 
shoot  often  more  than  an  inch  in  diameler,  and  of  proponionabte  length. 
Buda  large,  and  free  from  resin.  Leaves  thicklj  aet,  f«  in.  to  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  8  i». 
in  length ;  thick,  rigid,  and  Dearlj  slraiKht  i  rounded  on  ihe  extenor,  and 
having  a  longitudinarprominent  rib,  togetner  with  minute  channels,  on  the  io- 


""-W,^ 
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rated  or  tora  at  their  extremitiei.'' 
LmtomU  Mamal,  p.  3U.)  The 
timlier  u  md  to  be  so  heavj  ai  ■!- 
■ocwt  to  nnk  in  trater.  The  tree  ia 
found  tabeqiiiteh«rd^,aDdornpid 
Krowth,  both  in  the  dimste  of  Lon- 
3oD  aDdofBdiDburgh.  P.  ponderdra 
i*  a  netive  of  the  nortb-west  coatt  of 
Notth  America,  oo  the  banks  of  the 
Spokan  Bod  Flathesd  rivers,  and  on 
the  Ketde  Palla  of  the  Columbia, 
abuodBDtlj.  It  was  discorered  b; 
Douriaa,  and  Knt  by  him  to  the 
Horticultural  Sodet;  Id  1826.  A 
number  of  planta  were  raiged  from 
■ceda  ID  that  jear,  and  diatributed :  v 
tbe  i»TseH  o(  tbeae  we  believe  to  be  - 
that  in  tfae  Hordcultural  Societ;'!  - 
Oarden,  of  which  i^.  8 136.  ii  ■  por- 
trait,  to  the  acale  of  liu.  to  4ft. 
llie  tree  at  Dropmore  wbb,  in  1837, 
9  ft.  higfa.  Both  thia  tree,  and  that  in  the  Horticultural  Sodetj*!  Gatden, 
■re  reryautgect  to  the  attackH  of  the  Hylliigus  fuiiipi^rda.Blread]'  described, 
p.  S14I.;  and  tbe  specimen 
■ent  home  by  Douglai  is 
remarkable  for  having  «  large 
tuft,  among  the  leavei,  of  ft 
paruitic  plant  attached  to  it ; 
of  a  portioD  of  which  jfg, 
SIS7.  is  a  mpecimen  ilight^ 
magnified.  This  plant,  the 
Arceuthdlmun  Ozycedri  of 
Keb.,  Spmg.  Syil.,  iii.  p. 
001. ;  nwnim  Oi/cedri  Sec, 
Hoek.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  971. 
t.  90.;  WBB  found  \ij  Dou- 
glai  on  i^ouB  ponderdaa,  on 
tbe  weat  ride  of  the  Rockf 
UouDtains ;  and  both  \>y  Dou- 
^■B  and  DrummoDd  "od  p. 
Jtankwriiia,  &om  the  Spoknn 
river  OD  the  weat  aide  of  the 
Rockj  MountainB,  iu  lat.  VJ°, 
to  the  Rocky  Mountwni,  and 
tbeDce  to  Hudton'8  Baj  on 
tbe  eaat,  m  lat.  fi7°.  Mr. 
DoDg^  entertained  an  ide« 
that  thc  specimens  in  lus 
herfaariumoi  thiscuiious  para- 
nte,  fiiund  on  P.  ponderdsa, 
wcre  cUcreDt  from  thiMe  Ibund 
on  P.  Bankaiana ;  but  the  only 
difo«nce  consists  iu  tbe  latter  being  loaded  wilh  feoiale,  the  former 
■  with  male,  flowert.which  certainly  gives  a  vcry  difierent  appearance  to  the 
extremitiesorthe  Dumerous  branches.  It  is  remsrkable  too,  itiat  all  Hr. 
■  (and  they  were  all   found  upon  P.  BanksiaHa) 


ABBORBTUII   AHD   FRDTICETUM. 


•re  maleplKiU. 
Tbese  and  the 
plants  ot  Mr. 
Dougbu  faave 
beeo  carefull; 
coropwed 
European 
fouud  growing 
on  the  Junipe- 
nu  Ox^cednu, 
■ome  Iroin  the 
■  south  of  Fraoce 
(in  Languedoc, 

Sthered  by  BL 
}i7  de  SMnt 
ViDcent),  and 
otbere&oroHt. 
CaucBuis,  com- 
municated  to 
mebfHr.Pres- 
cott,and  I 


yti\ow.-(Hook. 
Fl.  Bor.  Amer., 
i.  p.  S7S.)  FU 
nut  ponderAM, 
whidi  ia,  per- 

dy  tban  the  pi- 

ofequallfrapid 

growth,  liBi  a  noble  appearance,  ereu  wfaen  a  yooiig  tree ;  and,  together 
with  P.  Sabimaiu  •nd  P.  Co6lteri,  equally  noble  treea,  and  ■ppwaOlr  aa 
hordy  and  of  a*  rapid  growth,  well  deBcrret «  place  in  ever;  pnenm. 
Price  of  the  plants,  io  the  London  nurseriea,  Slt.  eacfa. 

B.  Conet  AaVM^  tke  Scalei  hooted. 
§  vii.  SabinihaBe. 
Sect.  Char.     Cones  large,  with  the  apez  of  the  Bcales  elongated  and  hotAed. 
1  SO.   P.  Skvwia  SA 'Don^iM.     Babine^a,  or  i/ke  great  prieify'  «emd,  Piae. 
LoBtu  nn.,ed.  t,,  )^  teO. ;  LKWnti-tTtmntttl.r.iia.-,  Lodd.  Cat,  id.lS». 
BnliL  PlB.,  «d.  £,,  i.  L  80. )  Dnr  A-  il**-.  iBoor  <nwl  —*>*•  •^JWk  SUt.  lo  SMO., 
I  >i»,  rm  Ibe  tm  ln  U»  HoUeuUunl  Biieittj't  Oudoi,  ud  Ijmhwt 
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on  the  tree  in  the  HiHticuItiird  Sodely'»  Budai  (aecj^. 
2139.),  nearlj'  1  io.  lon^sndf  in.  bro«d;  convex  on  the  sides, 
imbricated,  but  not  covered  wiih  resit.  Leavei  from  lOin.to 
J  Ift.  inlcnrth;^MicotwineTerjBtageortheirgrowUi,fleziiOK; 
I  and,  Then  ihdl^irown,  Mrtl;  bent  downwarda,  as  those  Bhown  ia 
f  Jlg-  8148.  Sbeatbs  nbore  1  in.  in  lengtb,  iDeDibnuwceo«M,ul)- 
I  brown,aluiiiag,uidDearl;entireutbetop,with  Duma^iiu rii^; 
scslea  o(  the  conea,  in  tfae  speciraens  Bcnt  nome  by  DouglM,  2  tn. 
.  loiigand1}in.bro«l(_aeej^.  £140.).  Seed8(aiD^.Sl40.,aDd 
b  iiijif.2141)  sboTe  I  in.  long.and  neailj  Jin.  broad,muchtBrger 
thanUOBeotP.  Coulteh  shown  Ua  ia  j^.814l.;  wioK  very 
shoR.  Shoots  of  the  current  jear  covered  with  violet-coloured 
bloom,  like  those  of  P.  tnope,  but  darker.  Native  of  GalironuB, 
XieteTiption.  Douglas  describea  ihe  leaves  as  in  threes,  venr  rard^  ia 
fburt,  firom  11  ia.  to  14 in.  long,  shsrp,  rouiid,  and  soiooth  oa  theoutnde, 
■i^ular  on  tfae  insidc,  serrated,  more  widely  and  conqiicuously  so  towsrdt 
tbe  poiot,  erect,  but  flaccid  and  drooping  during  winter ;  sheatQ  1)  in.  lon^ 
li^t  brown,  chid^,  sometimes  tom  at  the  top.  Stipules  Unceolate  and 
rwid.  Male  and  female  catkius  erect.  Flowen  appeatiog  in  Fdiniary  and 
B^ch.     Coaea  ^.  ^,^ 


jeart;  and  from 

Sin.  to  II  in.  long,  and&om  l6in.tOlBin.  round;  some,  however,  are  larger. 
Scalea  spathulste,  SJ  in.  long,  having  ■  verj  strong,  sharp,  incurved  point 
(see  b  in  fig.  8140.)  with  abundance  of  pellucid  resm.  Seeds  (see  a  itt_^. 
8140.)  somewhst  obbng,  twiering  to  the  base ;  flattish  on  the  insidc,  1  in. 
long,  and  nearly^in.  broad;  shell  thick,  hsrd,  brovm;  wing  yellow,  short, 
Mi^  and  half  toe  length  of  the  seed,  which  it  nesrly  encompaBSes;  kemel 
pleasant   to  tfae  tasle.     Cotjledons  from  7  to  18.      Tfae  tree  does  not  sttain 

r'te  so  Isrge  a  size  as  tfae  other  dgantic  specie»  of  tbe  genus,  whicfa  inhabit 
noTthem  and  westem  parts  of  North  America.  The  treei  ore  of  s  taperiiu 
form,  stiwgfat,  and  ofr^ular  ^wth;  from  40ft.  to  120  ft.  in  heisfat,  with 
trunks  from  SH.to  18ft. in  circumference  (or, as  Douglas  Btates  inliii  letter 
to  Sir  W.  J.Hooker,  from  llOfL  to  140fL  in  hdght,  with  tninks  from  3  ft. 
to  ISft.  in  diBmeter^,  clothed  with  brancfaes  to  tfae  groond  when  standii^  far 
■part  or  solitary.     'nie  largett  and  most  fasndsome  treea  inbabit  the  aqueou* 
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deponu    on    tke 
n  flank  of  the  Cordille- 

rai  of  New  Albion,  at  b  great 

rieration  above  the  lerel  of 

tfae  >e«i,   and   1600  ft.   below 

the  verge  of  perpetual  mow, 

in  the  paraUel  of  40°  n.  lat. 

Oti  the  leu  elevated  mouiv 

taini  near  the  eoast,  where 

the  temperatore  ia  higher,  but 

laon  uuifbTm,  iu  the  parallel 

of31°nonh,  in  decompoaed 

granite   tchiatua,  or  eravelly 

amb.ttie  treea  are  smaller  aod 

few,  inhabitiiis  the  suinmita 

of  the  mountama  only .     Th« 

wood   ia  wfaite,   sof^    even- 

grained,  and  periumg  not  voy 

durable.   (Lamb.  hn.,t.  60.; 

«od  Cmmp.  lo  Ihe  Bct,  JHag., 

H.  p.  150.)  Id  the  Qmpmam 

to  ae  Bolmieal  Magaxme  are 

publialied  a  number  of  letto^ 

trma   Dooglaa  to   6ir  W,  J. 

Hooker,  by  whicb  it  appears 

that  Dou^i  diicoTer«l  this 

pine  in  ISfiS,  and  named  it  in 

cotnplimeat  to  hu  earl;  friend 

and  patron  Ur.  Sabine;  but, 

iinfbrtunately,he  lost  hia  spe- 

eimena,  together  with  the  n<  ' 

hia  retum  northward.    In  t  , .     . . 

,  after  ataling  that  he  had  ftnind  another  tree  of  this  epedes, 
he  lavt,  "  I  lent  to  London  a 
detaifed  account  of  this  mo«t 
beautiful  tree,  to  be  publiihed 
'-'''''■'  in  the   Horticulturtil   TVaiuac- 

thnt."     Thia  account  m 
rived ;  but  die  conea  and  spe- 


a  he  faad  made. 


received  in  163S; 
«nd  plants  were  rdsed  from  the 
Beeds,  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciet;'s  Oarden,  that  year.  Of 
one  of  theK,  which,  in   1837, 
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waa  4  ft.  6  in.  higfa,  j^.  SI13.  i*  s  portnut,  to  a  Bc«le  of  lin.  b>4ft.  Tbetv 
iaaplantat  Dropmore,  which,  in  1S37,  was  Sft,0iii.  high.  The  apecies 
appeMB  to  be  aa  hardy  a«  the  pinaater. 

1  81,  P.  (8.)  Cow'i,TBit(  D.  Don.     CouWsx'»,  or  ihe  greal  kookcd,  Kne. 
Uai^laaam.    Donln  Lln.  Tnuu.,  IT.  ^4«.  i  Lnnib.  nn,,&  E.U. 

^uraSwi.  LuDb.  Fln.,  3.  L  13, ;  dutj^.  Iltd  r»ai  LuBtxrt,  jV.  !1*1.  IV(ni  thcdritduiwtn  the 
HcMtlcukunl  SocIMt'!  iMftHrtDni,  ndjbt.  ai4k  ud  tl4&  Iton  lh«  icubc  planti  ka  tkc  HgRtcul- 
tunl  Sod(tT'>  OuilnL 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.     L«svea  in  threea,  Tery  long,  compreased ;  aheatfas 
ngeed.     Cones  oblong,  solitory,  very  targe ;  scafes  wedge.4hq>e(I, 
w^  tfae  apex  elongited,  thickened,  lanceotate,  mucronBte,  com- 
pretsed,  booked.  (D.Don.)     Buda,  on  tfae  tree  in  the  Horticul- 
tural  Sodetf 's  Oarden  (seej^.2144.),  1  in.  lonr,  and  rrom  (in. 
to  jin.  broad;   conical,   pointed,  convex  on  the   Bides,  imbri-    j 
cated;  tbe  acales  of  the  buds  adpressed,  brown,  and  not  corered    [ 
witbresin,  Leaves  of  theyouDg  pUnti  9in.  long.andof  thedried   ^ 
■pedmens  in  tbe  herbarium  ofthe  p      ■     ■        '  "     ■  - 
of  10  in.  long;  of  the  Bame  glauc< 

idna,  but  not  tumed  downwarda  at  anv  stage  of  their  growtb.  •. 
Conea  (lee  f^.  S144.,  to  ournsualBcale)  senthomeb;  Dougtai 
I  ft.  in  lengtfa,  and  6  in,  in  breadth ;  scalea  of  the  conea  3  in.  long, 
andfrom  Uin.  to  Ijin.  broad.  Scales  (see/^.814I.  e)  from  eiM 
3|b.  to  4m.  lonK,andfrom  l^in.  to  IJin.  broad;  inj^-  !140.,  at  a,  s 
Iroat  view  of  the  nook  of  the  acale  is  given,  of  tbe  natural  size.  Seed 
(aeejEg.  8141.a)  brown,  flattiib,  from  f  in.  to  g-in.  in  length,  and  3  tn.  hi 
brcsathi^witfaout  tfae  wing;  with  the  wing,  1  in.  inlength;  wing  stnr,  li^t 
brown,  and  nearlv  encompassing  the  aeed.  Cotyledons,?  The  seed  of  P. 
SMni^rm  u  mucn  larger  than  that  of  P.  Codlteri,  as  shown  aC  a  in  the  same 
figure.  Shoota  of  the  current  year  covcred  with  •  riolet-cdoured  glaiieous 
bu>om,li]ce  thoseofP.  inops,butdarker.  Ifativeof  Califomia,  on  mountuns. 
Deicttption.     A  large   strong-growing  tree,  rrom   SOft.  to    lOOft.   high. 

Bark  browmsfa,     Branches  large;   top  spreading.     Brsnchlets  knotted,  and 

tubercled  from  the  callous  basea  of 

tfae  stipular  scales ;  about  1  in.  in  thick- 

ness.   Leavea  in  threee,  rarely  in  fours 

or   fives,  about    9  in.  long,  incurved, 

■omewhot  compressed,  mucrouate;  2- 

fiuTowed  above,  daCdsfa  beueatfa,  aligfat- 

ly  serrated  oa.tfae  margia,  and  on  the 

elevated  line  along  the  middle ;  Bheaths 

Ijin.  long,  about  tfae  thickness  of  a 

crow-quill,  swelling  at  the  tips,  Scales 

of  the  atipules  ovate-lanceotate,  acumi- 

nate,  cartitagtnoU8,brigfat  hrown,  shin- 

ing,  adpreased ;  margin  scarious,  white, 

thread-like,  aiid  toni ;  with  the  lower  , 

ones  sborter,aiid  ked-shaped.  Stipules 

larger,  much  acnminattd,  nooded  at  the 

bsM,  callous,  indurated,  end  persisteDt. 

AU  die  cones  lai^  conical-oblong, )  ft. 

aod  more  in  length,  6in.  in  dianieter 

near  the  middte,  and  weighing  about 

41b.    Scalea  wedge-shapea,  elongated 

at  the  apex,  lanceolate,  mucronBte, 

CODipreBEed  on  both  sidea,  obBoletely   quadrangular,  inctinred  and  hooked, 

very  thiek,  indurated,  smooth,  shining,  brownioh,  acute  at  the  marrin,  I  b. 

to  3in,  long;  the  lower  ones  looger,  defleied,  and  spreading.    XLamb.) 


coni'fkk«.    prNtiM. 


Thie  tree  whh  diocovered  by  Dr.  Coulter,  id  «hat  ;ev  U  not  stated ;  but,  if 
we  are  correct  (and  Profesgor  Don  thinks  we  are)  in  considering  it  the  SAme 
w  P.  SBbtDkina  nir.,  seeds  aud  Bpecimeiu  were  sent  home  by  DouglaB  in  1832, 
thouch  unBccompanied  by  any  description  or  historical  particulars ;  hi«  pBperx, 
which  he  had  despatched  by  another  thip,  having  been  loBt.  Dr.  Coulcer 
found  it  OD  tbe  tnountiuns  of  Santa  Lucia,  Deor  che  mission  of  San  Antonio, 
iD  lat.  36  °,  within  sight  of  Che  aea,  and  at  an  elevation  of  from  3000  a.  to 
40O0  h.  above  iCs  level.  It  was  growing  intermixed  with  P.  Lambertioru, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  trom  BOft.  to  100  ft.,  with  Ivge,  permanent, 
■preading  branches,  and  a  trunk  3  fl.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter.  Ita  leaves  are 
broader  than  those  of  Hity  ocher  pine ;  and  the  coues,  whicb  grow  singly,  are 
thelargest  of  all, beiDg  often  more  than  llt.  long,  and  6in.  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  about  4  Ib.  The  spinous  proceases  of  the  scales  of  the  cone  are 
voy  atrong,  hooked,  and  compressed,  3in.  or  4in.  in  len^h,  and  about  the 
thicknest  of  one'*  fiogeri  characters  which  esBentially  distinguiah  it  iraat  P. 
SabinuiRa.  (^l}on  in  Lmn.  Tram.)  A[  che  luggestion  of  Mr.  Lambert,  Pro* 
feasor  Don  named  this  apecies  afier  Dr.  Coulter  (who  appears  to  have  dis- 
corered  it  about  the  aame  time  as  Douglas),  "  who  is  no  less  diatinguished  for 
his  Rcientilic  acquiremEnCs,  thaii  for  the  eicellent  qualicies  of  his  mind." 
CoDee  and  specimens  were  sent  home  by  Douglas  in  1832,  and  plancs  were 
raised  frooi  ttie  seed  in  the  following  year;  one  of  theae  in  che  Horticultural 
Society'»  Garden,  of  which  fig.  2147.  is  a  portrwl,  was,  in  September,  1837, 
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7  ft.  higfa.     In  ita  seneral   mppeanuice,  it  reataiblea  P.  SabiiuaiiB ; 
retdilf  dirtiiiguiahed  Irom  tbat  meciei  fa     ' 
Both  ipeciet  have  the   buda  of  the   sc 


s  by  the  upright  dimnKter  of  it>  foliae 


fbmi  Bod  colour;  the  le«Te*  of  the  . 
beautiful  ^Micoua  hue  in  erery  stage  of 
tbdr  growth ;  the  young  ahoota  covered 
with  a  Tiokt  ^uicoua  bloom,  Uke  those  of 
P.  inopa  and  P.  mltia ;  and  botb  TeUin 
their  leavea  till  the  auminer  of  tbe  third 
year.  The  colour  and  form  of  the  aeeda  in 
the  two  kinda^are  exactlv  the  aame ;  but  the 
laigcr  cone  baa  ihe  anialkT  aeeda.  To  ua,  it 
appears  that  they  are  onl;  Tarietiea  of  one 
apeciea ;  but,  if  tbey  are  ao,  they  are  es  «etl 
worth  keeping  diitinct  aa  aoj'  ipecie»  what- 
ever.  They  may,  indeed,  be  deacribed  aa  of 
Burpaaaiiig  Eieauty;  and,  what  adds  greatly 
to  tbar  value,  they  appcar  to  be  quite 


1  SS.  P.  LONfiiFO^LiA  Soxb.     Hie  kmg-leaved  Imlim  Pme. 
ii,  p.  SU. :  Ba 
■.tjH.  SUi,t 


Spec.  Ckar.,  S^.  Leavea  in  threea,  very  h>ngand  slender.penduloua;  abeatha 
loDg.  Conea  ovate.oblong.  Scalea  elevated  at  tbe  apex,  very  thick,  re- 
curved.  (Lami.  Pm.^  Buda,  in  theDropmore  apecimena  (aeejlg.  8146.), 
from  )  in.  to  11  iu.  long,  and  nearly  |in.  broad;  covered  with 
dry  Bcales  at  the  lower  pnrt,  and  abortive  leavea ;  awelling  . 
towarda  theupper  part,andconcavelyacuD  ' 
and  entirely  withoiit  resin.  Leavea  (se 
length;  aheaths  {in.  long,  white,  chafiy,  e 
(seej^.  SlAO.)from  5in.to5|in.  long,  and  Hin.  to  S}in. 
broad ;  scale,  accordii^  to  Hr.  Lambert*B  plate  (aee^.  S149.),  -^  /f 
trom  IJin.  toSin.  inlengCh.  Seed,  without  the  wing,  Jin.  long;  v: ''/  1 1, 
with  the  wing,  Itin.  Cotyledons,  accordin^  to  Lawson,  about  '  ?if  .// 
18.     Native  ofNepBl,  andreqDiring  protecCion  in  England. 


ive  leavea ;   sweiimg    ,.  . 
inate ;  whitc,  woolly,  j 
M2\50.)    Ift.  m3 
id  lacerated.     Cone  ^ 


5»? 


.w 


branchea.     The  leaves  are  of  a  vivid 

Een,  dispoaed  in  apifBl  rowa  round 
young  wood;  and  they  vary  in 
length  from  9  in.  to  18  i». ;  they 
are  very  alender,  generaSy  penduloua, 
and  channeled  so  as  to  appear  trian- 
gular  in  the  aection.  They  are  aer- 
rated  on  the  margins,  and  imperfectly 
tcabroua  throu^iout.  Shcatha  lesa 
than  I  in.  in  Tength,  delicate,  and 
lacerated  at  their  margina.  Hale  cat- 
kins  crowded  round  the  base  of  the 
youne  shaota,  pointing  upwards ;  cy- 
lindncal,  and  about  1  in.  in  lenmi. 
Young  cones  globose,  with  stmks, 
and  erect ;  mature  cones  less  tban 
ODB  half  Uie  length  of  the  leavea; 
obking.«vat(^  and  dark  brown  i  ouier 
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CBAP.  CZtll. 

nir&ce    of  the   acales 

verj  prominent,  irrepi- 

l»rly    fbur-Bided,    uul 

recurred.     8eed  oval- 

onte,  MmewhM  point- 

ed  below,  light-colour- 

ed,  with  a  broad  wiDg, 

alao  l%ht-coloured,  uid 

nearl;  tbree  tiniea  the 

lengthoftheteed.     P. 

loiigili&liB  ie  a  natire  of 

Nepal,  on   the  mouii- 

taina ;  and  also  of  the 

lower  and  WBnner  parta 

of  India,  where  tho  tree 

ia  cultiTated  on  account 

of  its  beautifiil  folUge 

and   STaceful  habit  of 

growth,  but  wfaere  it 

Derer  attaiiu  the  nme 

magnitude   a*    ou  the 

HiDialayan  Mountains. 

It  waa  introduced  into 

Britainin  ieoi,ai]dfbr 

s  loi^  tinie  was  treated 

aa  «  greeD-houae  plant : 

H  ia  naw  fboDd  to  ataod  j 

tlie  open  air,  but   not 

whhout  protecttoa  dur-  I 

ing  winter.  Ilie  largeat  l 

treein  England  b  be-  ( 

fiered    to   be  that  at 

Dropmorc^  of  wbich  ^. 

S15S.  U  a  port-"'- 

a  acale  of  I  in. 

It  waa,  in  1S37,  nearty  (' 

18  ft.  higfa;  but  it  1»  * 

covered  every  winter  witb  a  portableroof  of  fem,  encloaed  tn  mata,  and  lup- 

ported  by  a  wooden  rrame  tbe  sides  beuig  cloaed  tn  with  the  Bome  mnteriah, 
but  witfa  two  doora  oppo- 
Bite  each  otber,  lo  open 
on  fine  days,  to  promote 
ventilation     Hr.  LawBon 


niggest*  that  the  tender- 

iieas  which  is  apparent  in 

indifidiiak  of  tliis 
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spedes  may  poesibly  arise  from  the  aeed  from  which  tbey  were  raiied  havii^ 
becD  produced  by  trees  growiog  in  the  warm  vaUejrs  o£  Nepal;  and  that, 
**  by  procuring  seed  from  trees  at  the  hkhest  elevation  at  which  they  are 
found  to  exist,  piants  might  be  nuBed  su&ientlv  hardy  to  stand  the  dimate 
of  Britain."  {Man,,  Scc,  p.  356.)  Price  of  pumts,  m  Law«on*8  Nunery, 
25ff.  each. 

$  viiL  Gerardihnad. 
Sect,  Char,    Leaves  rather  shorty  8trai|^ty  stiflT,  with  the  sheaths  caducous. 

1  23.  P.  QiE^MXDlA^^SA  Wall.  •  Gerard'8,  or  tke  9hori4ea/oed  Nepal, 


Uemtfflemlkm,    LoiIil  liiL,  cd.  £.,&  t.ms  lAwm't  llMiiial.iiL8S6L  iXodd.  Cftt,ea.  183& 
Jywoiyig.    P.  ycAtfl  GoTan ;  — fblaweded  Pliw  oftheBMtlndta}  FChUgiiftwi  Ji»ttM«giig^iio 

tbe  autboritT  of  R^e  Bhi$L,  dw  92. 
Mngrawtmff,  tmb,  fin,,  ed.  S.,  S.  L  79. ;  Boyle  lUiuL,  t.  85.  f.  9. :  uidMttJlf,SlSa,^ttam  BmO^  to 

oor  UMial seale;  aod  flgt.  815L  and  S1S&,  thecone  Aram  Lambett,  aod  tbe  leaTca  ftvm  Bofl^ 

botb  ortbe  natural  sise. 

i^c,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  in  threes^  short ;  sheaths  deciduous.  Cones  ovate- 
oblong;  scales  thick,  blunty  and  recurved  at  the  apex.  (Lamb,  Pin.) 
Leaves,  in  Royle*8  figure,  from  3|in.  to  5in.  in  len^h;  sheaths  im- 
bricate,  f  in.  in  length.  Cone  8  in.  long,  and  nearly  5  in.  broad.  Seed 
lin.  long,  and  fin.  broad;  cylindrical»  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  of  a 
dark  brown. 

Description,  A  kurge  tree,  conical  in  form,  and  eompact  in  habit ;  rea- 
dily  known  from  all  other  3-leaved  pines  by  the  sneaths  from  wbicfa 
the  leaves  prooeed  being  scaly,  and  mlling  off,  like  the  sheaths  of  the 
division  of  pines  baving  five  leaves.  The  appearance  of  the  leaves,  with 
the  scalesy  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Royley  fit>m  which  our  fig,  2155  6.  is  oo- 
pied ;  and  the  leaves  may  be  seen  without  the  sheaths,  as  they  sppear  4Mk 
the  branches  when  fiill  grown,  in^.  2155  a,,  also  from  Royle.  The  cones^ 
which  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  P,  longifolkt  are  from  8  in. 
to  10  in.  in  length,  and  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  breadui,  with  thick,  broad, 
wedge-shaped  scales,  not  woody,  like  those  of  P,  Sahintana,  but  rather 
corky.  The  apexes  are  elevated,  and  dilated  lateraliy,  forming  a  serai- 
circular  line  above^  and  two  convex  segments,  meeting  in  a  blunt  corky 
point,  below,  and  tumed  downwards,  as  in  Jlg,  2154.  The  leaves  are 
straight,  of  a  glaucous  green,  with  two  channels  above,  and  convex 
beneath;  obsoletdv  crenulated  along  the  centre  and  margins.  Noihiog 
js  said  respectins  the  timber  of  tlds  tree;  but  the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  parts  of  India,  in  the  southem  countries.  This 
apecies  was  discovered  by  Capt.  P.  Gerard,  of  the 
Bengal  Native  Infimtry ;  and  named  in  commemoration 
of  him  bv  Dr.  Walhcb.  Cones  have  been  sent  to 
England,  by  Dr.  Wallich  and  others,  at  different  tiroes ; 
though  they  are  often  confounded  with  those  of  P, 
iongifolia.  The  plant  named  P.  Gerarduma  in  the 
Horticultural  Soaety's  Garden  has  persistent  sheaths, 
and  long  slender  leaves,and  is,  doubtless,  P,  longifolia; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  number  of  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges'8.  A  plant  at  Sir  Oswald  Mo8eIey's, 
said  to  be  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by  the  Marquess 
of  Hasdngs  as  those  of  P,  Gerardiaita,  is  a  2-leaved 
pine ;  and  evidently,  fix>m  the  specimen  kindly  sent  to 
us  by  its  proprietor,  who  is  an  exeUent  botanist,  and  of 
the  same  opinion,  nothing  more  than  P,  Pinea.  A 
young  plant  at  Dropmore,  named  there  P,  Nedta,  may 
possibly  be  true.  Mr.  Lawson  has  received  cones  and 
seeds  from  the  East  Indies,  and  has  plants  of  the  true 
P,  Gerardtema  for  sale  at  35f .  each.  There  are  also  plants 
of  the  trae  P,  Gerardtima  in  the  Clapton  Nursery,  under  iits  synonyme  of  P- 
Neota, 
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C.  Conei  hag,  iUghth/  tubgrcled. 

j  ix.  Austrdles. 

Seet.  Ciar,     Letnes  Bud  coDca  verv  long  j  the  luter  Dearly  w  loi^  u  Ule 

leBTea;  icalei  of  the  coae*  ilighuy  tubcrcled,  nearty  flat,  with  ytry  Muall 

caduoMU  piickles. 

1  84^  P.  AUSTRA^is  MMr.     The  Bouthern  IMne. 

UemlHkaltp^     inchi.Arti.,1.  plM;  K.  Ants.  SiUS.  p.  Iffl.  ^  N.  DuHu.,&  i>.Me.;  Dkt.  dM 
Eaui  tt  Fmta,  t  ^  SML I  La«n>*  HhuiiI,  Il3U 
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Jf  M«M.  r.  pdaKrU  WOd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  VB.,  tHU.  Dld.,  I*.,  *».  Btl.  Km.,  3.  | 
Fl-imcr.  atfl.,i.p.t^,LmS.ftm.,tA.i.,\.^t^^;  f.  mnTtctni  priOiliU.  *a 
p.  »A.,Dm  B*m.  »ti..%.  BlMi  /.  •nMni&rt.,  H*  Bon  JanL.  cd.  ISt;,  p.  no. 
lanclHnd  Pina,  •■Uoir  Fina,  Pitth  Plna.  iDd  Braoai  Plni,  In  Ihe  •ouUicni  Ml 
FlM  ■»)  nd  Ftnc  in  U»  BonlHrn  MllUa  ;  ud  jriln  Pinn  nDd  Pltcll  PtBC  ID  Ite 


SKiSE: 


XM-uAtn  Hlchi.  ATtl, 

rtM^.i  «I  -    -- 

•ll>,frotnkicl 


lat  iDdlM,  br  ttic  Unil) 
.,  1,  iTrV.  An..r.  fr 


11,  GnnlsPit 
.1,  ;  Abb.  Inl.,  1.1.«.:  uniii.nn..Ki 

oaiiDd  ji(i.g]M,uiii%,<iriiK  uti 


^c.  CAor.,  Sfi:.  Leavea  id  threei,  rery  long.  Hale  catkini  long,  cylindck»!, 
of  a  tawDy  blue,  dirergent.  Conea  very  loiv,  tesiellated  with  tumid  tuber- 
cles,  terminated  by  very  loiall  0111(708.  (3fict<.)  Buds,  in  tbe  Dtc^hikm^ 
spednien  (aee^.  21Ji6.),  rather  stnall  in  proportion  U>  the  tennination  of  the 
•Doot,  and  buried  iii  leaves.    When  the  ieave*  are  removed,  the  bud  ib  found 


be  from  |  ti 
end   froni  .f^  i 


,  long, 


/^^ 
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broad,  «iih  niinierouB,  tar-  ^ 

prcnecting,    white,      Wnged  n -•-,,. 

■cHle*;  general  fbrm  conical,  A  ■  i|| 

and   whoUy   without    remn.  U-   '^ 

Leaves^seej^.  S15e.)from    \X 

ein.    to    9in.    in    length ;         - 
/■h^th  from   l}iD.  to  3in. 
'    long,  white,niembraniu;eou>, 

snd  lacerated.     The   cones, 
ii^  in    Hichaui's    figure,    6  in. 

long,  and  l^  in.  broad  io  the  wideat  put.  Scale 
(f^.  3157.)  iTDin  \\\a.  to  1}  in.  long,  and 
l{.ui.  broftd.  Seeds  oval,  from  |in.  to  ^in. 
in  length,  A-in.  broad;  whitish,with  thewinE  S^in.  in  lei^tb,  and  .^in.  m 
breadui,  and,  u  well  as  the  cone,  of  a  rich  cnertnut,  brown;  in  LMnben'B 
figure,  the  scales  aod  seeds  ue  much  Bmaller.    CotyledoDB,P 

I  P.  a.  8  exeiUa,  P.  palustris  esc£lBa  Soolh,  was  raiaed  in  the  Floetbeck 
Nurseries,  in  1830,  from  aeeds  procured  from  the  por^weat  cout 
of  North  America.  The  planl,  in  1837,  was  4ft.  bigh,  witb  leBvet 
!iB  long  Bs  thoBe  of  P.  austrilia ;  and  was  quite  hara;,  eren  in  tliat 
climBte.  PoBsibly  a  distinct  species. 
Detcription,  A  trce,  accordiug  to  HicbBux,  Irom  60  A.  to  70  fL  hieb,  and 
with  B  trunk  ironi  I  ft.  3  in.  to  1  tt.  6  in.  diRmetcr  for  two  thirds  of  itB  neight. 
8ome  Bpeciniens,  in  favourable  situBtions,  attain  much  larger  dimensions, 
particularly  in  East  Florida.  The  bark  is  BOmewhBt  fiurowed,  and  the 
epiJermis  detaches  itself  in  thin  tnnspBrent  sheets.  The  leaves  are  about 
Ifl.  iong,  of  abeautiful  brilliant  green,  collected  in  bunches  at  the  extranities 
of  the  brBnches  :  they  are  longer  and  more  numerous  on  young  trees.  The 
buds  are  Bsid  b^  MicnBux  to  be  very  [arge,  white,  fringed,  and  not  resinoiu. 
The  male  catkins  are  produced  in  masaes  ;  they  are  violet-coloured,  and 
about  Sin.  long;  in  drying,  they  shed  great  quancities  of  yellowish  pollen, 
which  is  diSiised  by  the  wind,  and  forma  a  momentary  covering  on  tbe  ad- 
jacent  laiid  and  water.  The  cones  are  laige,  being  7  In.  or  8  in.  long,  aud  4in. 
tbick  when  open ;  and  they  are  Brmed  with  very  smtll  retorted  pridcles.  Tbe 
tree  flowers  in  April,  and  the  cones  ripen  about  October  in  the  second  year, 
end  ahed  their  Beeds  the  same  month.  The  kemel  is  of  an  agreeabte  taBte,  and 
ia  contained  in  a  tbin  whitiah  shell,  inatead  of  bdng  black,  aa  ia  the  case  with 
every  other  species  of  American  pine,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  wtng,  which  is 
otten  more  than  !  in.  in  length.  The  seeds,  in  some  years,  are  very  abundant ; 
but,inothers,B  foreat  of  100  miles  inextent  mavberuisacked  wiuiout  finding 
asingle  cone ;  whicb  was  probablythe  occasion,  Michaux  observes,  of  the  itate- 
ment  made  by  the  Prench,  who,  in  1567,  sttempted  to  eSect  a  settlement  in 
Florida;  viz.  "  that  the  woods  were  filled  with  superb  pines,  that  neveryielded 
seed."    The  timber  is  said  to  contain  but  little  sap  wood.     Trunks  I  It.  3  in. 


CUAP.  CXIII. 

in  diaiDeter,    often 

hanng  10  ia.  of  per- 

iiect    wood.       Tbe 

coDcentric     drdef, 

iD  a  trunk  fiilly  de- 

veloped,  we  close, 

aad    Bt  equal    din- 

toncea  ;  and  the  re- 

>ino(umUter,w[uch 

ia  nbundant,  ia  more 

unirormlf        dittri- 

buted   thin    in   the 

otber  speci«8.  Hence 

thc  wood  ia  strong- 

er,   more  compacl, 

and  more  durable ; 

it  ii,  bendea,  Bne- 

graiDed,    and    aua- 

c^>tible    of  a  higb 

poliab.     TbcK  ad- 

raatagee  give    it  a 

prefcrence,     a«     « 

dn^r     tree,     o*er 

erery  other  Amen- 

eao    pine;   but    ita 

quality  is  modified 

by  the  nature  of  the 

soil    in    which    it 

growa.  In  the  acigh- 

bourbood  of  thc  aea, 

vhere  onl;  a  thin 

tajer  of  mould  re- 

poaet   on  the  aand, 

it  ia  more  rewnous 

than     wbere      the 

mould  ia  4  in.  or  5  in. 

tbick;  aod  thetreea 

which    grow    upon 

the    firiit-mentioned 

«oil  are  called  pitch 

pines,  Bi  iftbef  were 

diaunct  apecie*.    In 

certain     soili.     ita 

wood    contracts    a 

reddish  hue  ;  and  it 

■t,   for  that  reaaon, 

fcnown  in  the  dock- 

jarda  of the  norlhem 

atatea  b;  the  name  of  the  red  pine.    Wood  of  thia  tint  L 

beit ;  snd,  in  the  opinion  of  aome  ahipwrighta,  it  is  more  durable  on  the  ridea 

ofveasels,andleuIiBble  toinjury  from  wormB,  than  thc  oak.     In  thectinUe 

of  London,  P.  auRrMia  is  raUier  tender.     The  largeEt  plant  that  we  know 

of  ia  at  Pamham  Caatle,  which,  in   1834,  after  being  35  yeara  planted,  waa 

SOft.  hJgh.     There  ia  one  Bt  Dropmorc,  of  which  j^.S160.  ia  a  portrait,  to 

the  «ctJe  of  1  in.  to  8  ft.     Tbis  tree  was  planted  wbere  it  now  atanda,  in 

September,    1824,  when  only  i'w.  high;  and  it  is  now  (September,  1837) 

16  h.  bigb,  without  having,  duriog  thnt  period,  received  the  sligbteet  pro- 

tection.     H.  Vilmorin  atates,  in  thc   Bon  JardimeT  for  1B3T,   that,  in  the 

ndghbourhood  of  Faria,  thia  pine  ia  generally  grown  in  boxea,  and  taken  into 
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tbe  conMfTatorKs  during  wii)' 
ur.  He  had  seen  ooe  16  ft. 
high,  without  a  lin^e  lateral 
bfwch ;  but,  notwithatMiding 
tfaia,  it>  trunk  threw  out  nume- 
roiu  ^oota  or  tufta  of  icaves, 
from  adventitioui  or  dormaat 
buda.  Soine  pkuits  havtn|  «ood 
out  durinK  the  scvere  winter  of 
1689-30,  H.Vilinorin  b  in  bopea 
that  it  loaf  be  acdimatited  in 
the  ncighbourhood  ot  Paria. 

Gfograply  and  Hittory.  A 
natiTB  of  the  United  Statea, 
from  North  Carolina  to  Plorida, 
abounding  in  extensive  foreata 
neartheseacoost.  "Towardstbe 
north,  tfae  longJeaTed  pine  Grat 
makes  its  appeanmce  near  Nor- 
folk  in  Virginia,  wfaere  tfae  pine 
barrens  begui.     It  seema  to  be 

e^^ecially  aasigned  to  drj  Eandy  jt-ki. 

BoilBianditiafound.almoslwithoutinterruption.inthelowerpartofthetaK»- 
linas.  Georgia,  and  the  Floridaa,  over  h  tract  of  more  than  600  miles  long 
from  narth.ea(t  to  south-west,  and  more  tfaan  100  miles  broad  froin  the  le* 
towards  tbe  mountains  of  tfae  Caralinaa  and  Georgia.  Where  i 
■how  itaelf  towsrds  the  river  Nuse,  it  is  united  with  tfae 
lobloll:^  pine  (Plnus  T^Ma),  the  yellow  pine  {P.  mltia),  tfae 
pondpine  (P.  serdtina),  the  black  Jaek  oak  (Qu£rcus  nigra), 
and  tiie  icrub  oak  (Q.  Bonnfsteri)  :  but,  immediately  beyond 
Raleigfa,  it  faolds  almost  eiclusiTe  posaession  of  the  soil,  and 
is  secn  in  compony  with  the  pinea  just  mentioned,  onlv  on 
tfae  edgea  of  tbe  swamps  enclosed  in  the  barrena  ;  even  tnere, 
not  more  than  one  tree  in  a  hundred  is  of  another  spedes, 
With  tfaii  eiception,  the  long-Ieaved  pine  fbrms  the  unbroken 
maas  of  woods  wfaich  coverg  tfais  extensive  country ;  but,  be- 
tween  Fayetteville  and  Wijmington,  in  Nortfa  Corolina,  the  . 
■cnib  oak  is  fbund,  in  some  districts,  mixed  with  it  in  the  ^ 
barrens;  and,  eicept  this  species  of  pine,  it  is  tfae  only  tree  I 
cwiable  of  subusting  on  eo  dry  and  stcrile  a  soil,"  {Mickx.) 
Wangenhdm,  according  to  Lambert,  says  that  dry  land  doei 
not  suit  tfais  ^ine,  but  only  low  marBhy  spots ;  whence  8o- 
lander^s  speoGc  name  of  polustris;  which,  Michaux  very 
properly  observes,  ^ves  a  false  idca  of  Ihe  habitat  of  the 
plant.  P.  australb  faas  been  cultivated  in  Engl&nd  rince  1730 ; 
but  bdng  (as  we  faave  already  observed)  r^er  tender,  thou^  it  will  stand 
the  climate  of  London  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  it  is  not  common 
in  collections.  M,  Michauz  recommends  it  for  tfae  soutfa  of  Fiance,  aod 
particularly  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaui,  in  boiIs  and  situations  wfacre 
the  pinaater  flourishes, 
Pt      ■■'-'-■   -  -*  "- 

fiftbs  of  the  faoiues  are  built  of  it,  ezc^t  the  roof,  which  ia  covered  witb 
■hinries  of  cypress ;  though  someiimes  tbe  shingles  also  are  made  of  pine,  in 
whicn  case  tfaey  require  to  be  renewed  after  Id  or  16  years,  owing  to  the 
wuinth  and  humiditj  of  the  climate.  It  is  generally  used  for  che  encloiure 
of  cultivated  Gelds;  and,  in  tfae  aoutbem  Btates,it  ia  preferred  before  all  other 
pines  in  nava]  arcfaitecture.  Ito  other  specics  is  eiported  froro  tfae  southati 
■lates  to  the  Weat  Indies;  and  it  is  alwi  aent  in  large  quantities  to  LJTer- 
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pool;  where,  according  to  Michaux.  it  ia  caJIed  the  Oeorgia  pitch  pine,  and  is 
sold  at  25  per  cent  ot  30  per  cent  nigher  than  any  othcr  pine  import^  from 
the  Unltecf  States.     The  young  treea,  which  have  larger  and  more  numeroiu 
leaves  than  the  old  ones,  are  sometimes  cut  bj  the  n^roes  for  brooms ;  and 
hence  the  name  of  broom  pine.    P.  aufitralis  supplies  nearly  all  the  resinous 
matter  used  in  the  United  States  iu  ship-buildin^.    Formerly,  tar  was  made  ia 
all  the  lower  parts  of  the  Caroiinas  and  Georgia;  but  at  present  thjs  manu- 
&cture  is  confined  to  the  lower  districts  of  North  Carolina.    The  resinouf 
products  of  this  jpine  are,  turpentine,  scrapings,  spirit  of  turp^tine,  resin»  tar^ 
«nd  pitch.    Of  these,  turpentme  is  the  raw  sap  or  the  tree  obtained  by  making 
incisions  in  the  trunk.    it  begins  to  distil  about  the  middle  of  March,  when 
the  circulation  commences,  and  it  flows  with  increasing  abundance  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer ;  so  that  July  and  August  are  the  most  productive 
oionths.    The  sap  is  collected  in  what  are  in  America  termed  boxes :  these 
are  incisions,  notches,  or  cavities,  cut  in  the  tree^  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  from 
the  ground,  eenerally  of  a  sufficient  size  to  hold  about  three  pints  of  sap,  but 
proportionea  to  the  size  of  the  tree ;  the  rule  being  that  the  cavity  shul  not 
exceed  one  fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  tree.    These  cavities  are  made  in 
January  or  February,  commencing  with  the  south  side,  which  is  thoueht  the 
best,  and  going  round  the  tree.    The  next  operation  is  the  raking  or  dearing 
the  ground  firom  leaves  and  herbage.    About  the  middle  of  March,  a  notcn 
is  made  in  the  tree,  with  two  oblique  gutters,  to  conduct  the  sap  that  flows 
firom  the  wood  into  the  box,  or  cavity,  below.    In  about  a  fortnight,  the  box 
becomes  full,  and  a  wooden  shovel  is  used  to  transfer  its  contents  to  a  paUy 
by  means  of  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  large  cask  placed  at  a  convenient  di»- 
tance.    The  edges  of  the  wound  are  chipped  evorv  week,  and  the  boxes, 
a(ter  the  first,  generally  fill  in  about  three  weeks.    The  sap  thus  procured  is 
used  as  turpentine,  without  any  preparation,  and  is  called  pure  dripping. 
The  scrapinffs  are  the  crusts  of  resm  that  are  formed  on  the  sides  of  the 
wounds;  and  these  are  often  mixed  with  the  turpentine,  which,  in  this  state, 
is  used  in  the  manufiuture  of  vellow  soap,  and  is  called  Boston  turpentine. 
Long-continued  rains  check  the  flow  ofthe  sap,  and  even  cause  the  wounds 
to  dose ;  and,  for  this  reason,  very  little  turpendne  is  procured  in  cold  damp 
seasons.    In  five  or  six  years,  the  tree  is  abandonea;  and  the  bark  never 
becomes  suffidently  healed  to  allow  of  the  same  plaoe  being  wounded  twice. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  are  made  principally  in  North  Carolina;  and  are 
obtained  by  distuling  the  turpentine  in  large  copper  retorts.  Six  barrds  of 
turpentine  are  said  to  afford  one  cask,  or  122  quarts,  of  the  spirit.  The 
residuum,  after  the  diotillation,  is  resin,  which  is  soid  at  one  third  of  the  price 
of  the  turpentine. 

AIl  the  tar  of  the  southem  states  is  made  from  the  dead  wood  of  P. 
australis,  consisting  of  trees  prostrated  by  time,  or  by  the  fires  annually 
kindled  in  the  forests ;  of  tbe  summits  of  those  that  are  felled  for  timber ; 
and  of  limbs  broken  off  by  the  ice  that  sometimes  overloads  the  trees. 
(See  p.  2137.)  It  has  been  already  observed  (p.  2108.),  that,  as  soon  as 
vegetation  ceases  in  any  part  of  a  pine  tree,  its  consistence  changes :  the 
sap  wood  decays,  and  the  beart  wood  becomes  surchaiged  with  resinous  iuice, 
to  such  a  d^gree  as  to  double  its  weight  in  a  year;  ana  that  this  accumulation 
increases  for  several  years.  Dead  wood  is  thus  productive  of  tar  for  several 
years  after  it  has  fallen  firom  the  tree. 

To  procure  the  tar,  a  kiln  is  formed  in  a  part  of  the  forest  aboundmjz  in 
dead  wood :  this  is  first  coUeeted,  stripped  of  the  sap  wood,  and  cut  into  biUets 
2  ft.  or  3ft.  long,  and  about  3in.  thick ;  a  task  which  is  rendered  tedious  and 
difficttk  by  the  numerous  knots  with  which  tbe  wood  abounds.  The  next 
step  18  to  prepare  a  place  for  pilin^  the  billets ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  cir- 
cnlar  mound  is  ndsed,  slightly  dechninjs;  fi*om  the  circumference  to  the  centre, 
and  surrounded  bv  a  shaliow  ditch.  'Ae  diameter  of  the  pile  is  propordoned 
to  the  auantity  of  wood  which  it  is  to  recdve :  to  obtain  100  barrels  of  tar, 
it  shotild  be  18  ft.  or  20  ft.  wide.     In  the  middle  is  a  hole,  with  a  conduit 
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IhiK  to  the  (Ktch ;  in  which  ia  roniied  t,  receptkcle  for  the  t 
.    Upon  the  surface  of  the  mound,  after  '    "      '        '     ' 


_^_ _  -     .  t  haa  been  be»teo  h»rd,  and 

coBted  with  clay,  the  «ood  is  laid  round  in  a  circle,  like  rays.  The  pile, 
when  finished,  maj  be  compared  to  a  cone  truncated  at  two  thirds  of  its 
hdfiht,  and  rereraed;  beingSOfl.  in  diameter  below,  SSft.  or  30  ft.  abo*e, 
and  10  ft.  or  18  ft,  high.  It  it  then  etrewed  over  with  pine  leavea,  covered 
with  ea>th,  and  held  together  tt  the  sideB  with  a  slight  cincture  of  wood. 
This  eovering  is  necessory,  in  order  that  the  fire  kindled  at  the  top  maj 
peiwtrate  downwards  towarda  the  bottom,  wtth  a  slow  snd  gradual  com- 
buition;  fbr,  if  the  wbole  mus  were  rapidlj  inflamed,  the  operation  would 
ftjl,  and  the  tar  would  be  coogumed  inetaid  of  being  distilled  :  in  Gne,  the 
■ame  precautione  are  exacted  in  this  process  ai  are  obierved  in  Europe  in 
making  charcoal.  A  kiln,  which  ia  to  afibrd  100  or  130  barrelK  of  tar,  b 
eigfat  or  nine  daja  in  buming.  A»  the  tar  liowa  off  tnto  the  ditch,  it  is 
emptied  into  caaka  containing  30  gallona  eacb,  which  are  atwajs  made  of 
pine  wood.  I^tch  ia  tar  reduced  bj  evaporation  :  it  ahould  not  be  diminished 
more  tfaan  half  ita  bulk  to  beof  good  qualitj.  (Mk^.} 

AccidmU,  Duema,  ^c.  Foreats  of  the  long-leaved  pine  are  psrticularly 
liable  lo  be  consumed  bv  fire,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  resin  wbich 
the  treea  conteia,  and  the  great  length  of  their  leavea,  which  easilj  take  fire, 
and  apread  it  rapidlj.  Immense  swanns  of  Bmall  insecta,  Michaux  obeervei, 
insinuate  themselves  under  the  bark  of  thia  pine,  penetrate  into  ihe  bodj  of 
the  tree,  and  cnuse  it  to  penBh  in  the  course  of  a  jear.  Tbia  tias  becn 
noticed  atao  bj  Dwight,  in  hia  TVaveh  m  New  Ensland;  ond  it  appeara  that 
this  insect  ia  not  peculiar  to  the  long-leaved  pine,  for  extensive  trncta,  accord- 
ing  both  to  Michaux  and  Dwight,  are  seen,  both  in  the  northem  and  southem 
atates,  covered  solelj  with  Jead  pines.  In  Abbott  and  Smith'B  IntccU  e^ 
Georgie,  L  t.  48.,  is  the  ligure  of  a  moth  which  attacks  ifaiB  pine  (Sphfni'  coni- 
feriruin),  of  which  ourj{g.  8161.  isacopj.     "Thelarra  was  taken  feediagon 


the  long<1ea*ed  pine  in  August,  on  the  S7tb  of  which  month  it  went  ioto  the 
ground.  Another  buried  itselfso  late  aa  the  lOth  of  November.  Tfae  moth 
was  produced  on  April  8.  It  is  not  verj  common ;  but  maj  be  fouud  occaMon- 
allj,  tfaroughout  the  summer,  in  Oeorgia,  sittin^  on  the  trunks  of  pini 

feeda  bIbo  on  the  cypresa,  and  is  found  tn  V- •"      tu:. ;~  ..  j 

From  the  Eutopean  S.  Hnaster."  (Sm.  and  A 

iLaaila.  In  the  nti(>ibauih<wil  of  LoDdon,  m(  MuisfU  Hin,  10  yc^n  plinlcd,  it  It  8  R 
ID  DiTciniliire,  •tLuKaBl»,  lOinnplinlal,  UliUn,  hlih.  In  SuTrfT.  u  FimhimCu 
yMnplinlnl.il  iison.  ht(h  i  >t  Oikliim  Puk.  9  y«u>  plKnled,  II  ii  sh.  hl^.    In  Ch«l 


coni'fer£.     pihus. 


"*^0,« 


Catiniiervial  Statulki.    Planta,  in  the  London  nurseries,  s 


Bollwyller,  5  francS. 


$  X.  CanariSnses. 


Sect.  Char.    Leavea  long,  slender.     Cone«  shorter  than  tbe  leavea,  more  or 
lesa  tubercled ;  the  tubercles  tenninating  in  biunt  pdnts,  witliout  spinei  ar 


1  S5.  P. 


II  C.  Smlh. 


urA-MM-t 


'•  Hanuil,  p.  SJ7. 1  Bmiui.,  1837,  p.9 
BmCt  ucordiM  id  SpreaKL 

Spte.  Char.,  S/c.     Leavea  in  threes,  very  long  and  «preading,  rough.     Crest 
of  the  antfaerB  round,' endre.     Cones  obloug,  tuberculate.    (Lant£.  Pin.y 
Buds,  in  the  Dropmore  specimeu  (seejSf.  2168.),  from  -ftia.  lo  ^  in,  long, 
and  firom  A- in.  to  ^in.  broad;  dry  andscaly,  white,  sndwithout 
reain.       LeaTes  (eee^.   SI64.)  Iroro  7in.  to  7iin.   long,  and  ' 
slender;   sheaths  froiu  i  in.  to  fiu.  long,  whitish,  uiembraneous,    . 
tom  at  the  morgin,  and  Drownish  et  the  Iwse.     Cone,  in  Letnbert^s 
figure,  5}  in.  long,  and  SJin.  broad ;  scale  8  in.  long  and   l^tn. 
bnMid,  tenninating  in  an  irregular  pyrsmidal  process,  at  the  apex 
of  whichis  a  bluntpoint,  like  that  ot  .P.  i^in&ster.     Scales  (seefig, 
2163.)2in.  loug,  and  l^  in.  broad.     Seeds  }  in.  long,  and  JVin. 
broad ;  flat,  pointed  at  both  extremitiea,  with  the  wing  1}  in.  long, 
and  J^  in.  broad  at  tbe  widest  part :  colotir  a  whitish  brown.     Co- 
tyledons,?     The  tree  throws  out  abnndance  of  shoots  and  tufts 
of  leaTesfrom  the  dortnimt  buds  in  the  trunk  and  larger  brancbes ;      um 
more  eapecially  at  places  where  any  branches  have  been  cut  off. 
HracriptKHi.     A  tree,  from  60  (i.  to  70  ft.  faigh.    Brancfalets  squarrose,  with 

at^nilar,  erowded,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  threadlike,  and  ciliated,  ^volute 

•calea;  callous  and  rigid  at  the  baae.     Leaves  in  threes,  recurved  and  spread- 

ing,  generally  pendulous,  very  long,  slender,  wavy,  a  little  (ortuous,  codi- 

preased ;  calloua  and  mucronate  at  the  apez,  bicauoliculate  above,  lerrulated 

oD  the  margins  and  on  the  intermediale  elevated  angle,  scabrous,  > 

beaeatfa,  very  smooth,  shining,  marked   witfa  dotted 

panlld  lincs ;  grass  green ;  7  in.  to   I  ft.  in   length ; 

dMMha  cylindrical,  loose  at  the  apei,  tom,  \  in.  long. 

Male  catkins  many,  clustered,  vertidllate,  cylindricai, 

obtiiae,  I  io.  long.      Creat  of  the  anthers  rouiidish, 

membraiMceoiis,  entire.     Cones  ovate-oblong,  liiber-  I 

cled,  4in.t«  6in.  long,  Stn.  in  diameter  at  the  base; 

•calea  Ibii^,  woody,  dilated  at  the  apex,  depressed-  1 

qoBdrai^ular,  truncate.     Seeds  oblong,  dark  brown ; 

wing  iDembmnaceous,  atriated,  obliquely  truncated, 

brownidL  (LawA.')     This  species,  P.  longifolin,  and 

F.  lao(rii<'llB  bear  a  close  seneral  resemblance,  and 

are  all  rttber  tender ;  but,  when  the  leaves  and  buda 

■re  exaanioed  closdy,  their  apeci&c  difference  becomes 

obnouB.       Lambert  states  ^at  thia   species    diSers 

from  P,  longifolia  chiefly  in  the  much  more  depressed 

and  straight-pornted  tnbercles  of   its   cones;   thosc 

of  P.  longiRlia  bdng  hooked.    The  largest  sped- 

men  of  this  pine  that  we  know  of  is  at  Dropmore,  of  whichj^.  8166.  ii 

•  portrait,  and  wbere,  after  having  been   14  yeara  planted,  it  waa,  ;      ' 

■""  ■ '  '      '■  ■        -    ■    '  '  -^  —  ■- -n  thes  "  ■ 


17  fL  b^.     It  is  protccted  during  wi 


le  eame  msnner  as  P.  longifSlia, 
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Cbriuiana,  at  TeneriK:,  attained  tlie  hei^ht  of  I5ft.  without  anj  protectkNi, 
and  remwned  uniDJured  till  the  severe  Bpnng  of  1830,  when  the  top  waa  con- 
pletel.T  destroyed.  In  thc  eurly  part  of  tbe  iniminer  of  that  year,  bowierer, 
tbe  tnink  threw  out  iwo  or  tiiree  shooo,  a  few  inche«  abore  tbe  coUar,  aml, 
tbe  dead  part  abore  it  being  cut  o^  these  shoots  have  grown  Tigorouiily  erer 
unce;  and  one  of  theni,  hftving  taken  the  lekd,  promitea  lo  suike  a  haod- 
■ome  plont.  A  tree  of  the  same  age  in  Dr.  Percival's  gardoi  «t  Annfidd, 
near  Dublin,  met  with  a  Hinilar&te  U  the  same  time;  but  baa  aow  baoome 
a«  handsome  splant  as  itwaa  befbre  theaccident — J.  T,  M,  AngMt,  1837." 
Geograp/iy,  Hiiloty,  ^c.  P.  canari^ii  ia  a  native  of  tbe  ialanda  ot 
Tenerile  and  Grand  Canary;  where  it  fotmB  extensive  foresti,  bom  the 
■ea  shore  to  an  altilude  on  the  mountains  of  6700  ft.;  tbough  it  is  most 
abundant  between  4080  ft.  and  £900  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  ma^  be 
conadered  os  the  pine  re^on  of  these  tslands.  Tbia  pine  haa  been  loog  notieed 
b;  tTBvellerB  who  viuted  Teneriffe;  but  it  waa  contounded  witb  P.  maritiina, 
P.  Tte^da,  and  even  Liiix.  eurap»^  till  the  name  oftbe  speaes  wti  setdBd 
by  Profeiior  Smith  of  Chriatiana.  In  its  gener»!  appearance,  Bdetsra.  Webb 
and  Bertboltet  observe,  P.  canari^us  resembles  the  European  apecies;  aod 
tbe  firat  view  of  a  pine  forest  in  the  Canarieit  ia  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
pine  forest  on  the  Alps.  Under  tbese  gigantic  trees,  the  loil  ia  dry  and 
poor  i  aod  very  few  planta  grow  beneath  their  shade.  The  pines  ^w  on  the 
inargiiu  of  the  valleys,  and  oa  tbe  ateep  slopes  and  ru^etl  precipices  «hich 
form  the  iddes  of  the  mountains,  but  not  on  their  aummits.  (^Hitt.   Sat.  de 
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Het  Cmariei,  Geog.  Bot.,  p. 
Sl.)  The  fofcau  of  pino, 
in  OraBd  Cmar^  Uand, 
extend  fraiu  OratoTa,  nnr 
DcMna  Bto,  SI96  ft.  abore  the 
lerri  of  the  ■<>,  to  Portillo  de 
la  ViUa,Bt  au  altitude  of  near- 
IjSOOOft  TheTolcffiicaa- 
tttte  of  the  loil,  the  brokea 
rodta,  erideBtl]'  tom  BMin- 
der  by  «ome  tremeadoua  cod- 
TUlsioil  of  imture,  tbe  ter- 
riSc  precipicet,  the  yawning 

of  lava,  which  are  found  in 

(USerent   directiouB    through 

thia  region,  convey  a  most 

appallinginiB^ofdcsolBtion; 

u)d  treea  of  P.  canari£nu<^ 

wfaich  Bppear  in  lonie  CBses 

taenij  spreading  thdr  roots 

oTcr  the  looae  rocks,  btc  the 

only  aigna  of  Ufe  or  ve^eiR- 

tion  that  can   be  perceiTcd. 

ITie  island  is  expo«ed  to  feai ,^ ^ 

called  Ihere  tbe  wind  of  AFrica,  which  teara  up  the  pines  by  the  ro 

the  Voyage  aia  Ilei  Cmariei,  by  Father  Feuill^,  made  in  172*.  it  ia  Btated 

that  tbe  mountaiD  wui  tben  entirely  cOTcred  with  pines  i  and  one  tree  fa  parti- 

cularly  mentioned,  which  was  called  the  Kno  de  la   Caravela.     Thw  pme, 

which  had  been  previously  seen  Bnd  desLTJbed  by  J.  EUens  {PiiL  Tratu.  Soe. 

Rty.  Lond..  1714-16),  received  its  name  from  ihe  citenr '  ="  ' '"- 

whicb,  at  a  diatance,  gave  it  the  appearaiice  of  a  ship. 
inentionH  another  remarkable  tree,  Pino  de  la  Mcri- 
endBjwhich  ii  still  standing,  though  most  oftheother 
pine  tree»  deacribed  by  ihese  travellers  have  diSB[i- 
peared.  "  The  I^o  de  ia  CBTBTela  no  longer  exisl  , 
but  it  has  bequeathed  its  oame  to  the  rocii  whicli 
lerTed  as  its  tMue.  The  Pin  du  Domajito  hst  shared 
thesame&te:  the  atorm  of  1886  havins  torn  it  u|) 
bj  the  roote.  Tbe  trunk  of  this  tree,  which  was  co- 
vered  with  a  apecies  of  U'mea,  had  acquired  bii 
enormoua  thickneaa,  and  was  seen  from  eTcry  part  ol 
the  TBlley.  Viera,  in  his  Noticiai,  mentions  anothcr  < 
enoriDOUs  pine  which  grew  in  tfae  CBnBriea,  in  thi 
districtofteror,  atan  altitudeofabout  I600a  Thc 
trunk  of  this  tree  WBS  nearly  30tt.  French  (32  ft  6  lr 
Ei^lish)  in  circuniference  at  the  base ;  closeiy  united  to 
it  wBB  the  chapel  of  NcUstra  Senora  del  Kno,  and  one 
of  its  arms  servcd  as  a  buttresa  to  support  the  beltry , 

bnt   repeated   earthquakes   in    dme    destroyed    tbuj  

siogular  chapel  and,  on  April  the  3d,  1684,  the  ^no  tanto  fell,  and  cruijhcd 
tbe  cbapel,  of  which  it  faad  so  long  formed  pert.  Viera  adds  that  the 
reaaon  of  the  chapel  being  placed  so  near  this  tree  was,  that,  in  1483,  an 
estraordiDary  light  was  perceived  to  hover  round,  or  rather  iasue  from,  tbe 
pine.  Don  Juan  de  Frius,  who  waa  both  b  bisbop  and  a  wBrrior,  alonc 
Tcntured  to  ascend  the  tree,  and  there  found,  reposiny  in  a  sort  of  cradle 
formed  by  tbe  interlacemcnt  of  the  hranches,  and  lined  witb  the  softest 
and  purest  nkous,  an  imaae  of  tbe  Holy  Virgin,  in  honour  of  whom  the  chapel 
was  afterwords  built.  .  Tne  firuit  of  this  holy  treu  is  said  to  havc  bcen  usefiil 
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in  raedicme;  mDd  b  ininctilou*  ■pring  ia  suppOMd  to  bave  flowed  &om  tu 
root,  which  cvred  «11  diBcaBes,  tiJl  ut  aTariaoua  prieat  put  it  under  lock  and 
key,  not  allowing  any  one  to  tMte  the  water,  udIcm  they  fint  gare  vnple 
almi,  when,  aa  a  punishment  for  his  cupiditj,  the  ■tcemm  dried  up.  (/«•■ 
p.  iis.)  The  hlc  of  Pnlma  bas  afso  tipaia  tanla  wliidi  growsabout  2787  fL 
aboTe  the  levet  of  the  sea.  Tbis  tree,  which  tE  &aid  to  have  becn  in  exiMeoee 
■t  IhetiiDeof  thecoaquest  ofthe  Canarie»  (1463),  ifaows  no  dgn*  ofa^  A 
hdrU  statue  of  the  Virgin  i«  placed  among  its  branches,  beiide  which  is  sn»- 
poided  akindof  lamp;  ond  erery  evening  the  woodcuttwsof  the  forest  light 
this  lamp,  whicb  is  seen  to  a  great  distance  ^limmering  through  the  tree«. 
(/M.,  p.  154.)  The  timber  of  P.  canari^nsu  it  said  to  be  verj  resinoui, 
not  lisble  to  Im  attacked  by  insecis,  and,  in  bvourable  situatioQH,  to  endure 
for  ceaturiet.  The  inhebitaDts  of the  Csnaries  use  the  wood  for  torches.  The 
specie*  may  be  prop^ated  fay  making  cuttingH  of  tfae  young  shoots  which 
[Mvceedfram  ihedormant  buds  (see  i)e<cnpCK>ii  above,  and  p.S188.),or  by 
graftiiv  on  P.  sylv^triB  or  P.  PtD6ster. 

1  86.  P.  siitB'NstB  Lami.     Tbe  Chinese  Pme, 

■  '■»-  . 

19.  (  UXl  oaijlg.  »18§..  tO  OUT  BUl  «sW.  I!™  ■vMteHBBra 


i  •"^^- viL'^itiTo!^"!^ 


«nl  tlw  tnidfVDu' 

Spfc.  Char.,  ^e.     Leavet  in  threes,  tometifflet  in  twos,  very  tlender.     Hale 

catkins  sfaort.     Cone*  ovate ;  scales  truncate  at  the  apex,  witb- 

out    any  point,  {Lamh.,   snd  obs.)      A   large  tree.     Brancfae* 

tubercled.     LeaTes  aauarrose,  with  stipular  acales;  twin,  or  in 

tfarees,slender,  spreading,  semicylindrical,  mucronBled,semilated; 

grass  green,  5  in.   long:  sheatns  cylindricaJ,  |  in.  long.     Hale 

I   cstkins  nunierotis,  eoroewhat  verticillate,  4  in.  long.     Cones  witfa 

very  shm  footijtalks,  ovate,  browniah,  S  in.  long  ;  Ecales  tfaick, 

[   woody,  tetragonal  at  the  ^iex,  Sattened,  truncate,  mutic.  (Lami.) 

'  Buds,  in  the  Redleaf  Epecimen  (see  Jig.  2167.),  from  .^  in.  to 

.ff  in.  in  length,  and  about  the  same  breadth ;  bluntly  pointed, 

with  nuBierouB  fine  scales,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  wholly 

ma       witbout  resiD.     Lesvesirom  5in.  to  5|in.in  loigthi  three-sided. 

■lender,  ttiwght,  and  about  thc 

•ame  colour  as  thote  of  P.  P\- 

n«s;  thealhsfrom  {  in.  to  }iD. 


long;   bronniBh,  tlightly  membranaceous,  and  rigid.     A   naUve  of  China- 
There   is  a  tree  at  Redleaf,  raited  by  Williatn  WellB,  Esq.,  from  seeds 
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TMOTed  from  China  in  I8S9,  which  is  now  16  ft.  bigh,  toleraUj  faardf, 
Bnd  m  yery  handioine  plant.  Mr.LBmbert^sfigureistikkenfrom  ft  Chinese 
dmwing  in  the  poBBeuion  of  the  HordculturBf  Society,  which  maj  be  the 
resBon  why  in  hiB  Epecilic  character  he  hsB  deecfibed  the  ieaves  aa  two 
in  B  sheath :  in  Mr.  WelU'B  plant,  the  number  in  a  aheath  is  fbr  the 
moirt  part  three. 

J  87.  P.  iN9i'ai4is  Doug.     The  remaricable  Pine. 

*^iw*m*  OurjU  !17t  tDourunimJ  K.le.  u>d/(.  «171.  of  iht  imu,.l"S,  tntfa  (Rm  Dmflu^ 
Vcliam  ]n  tbt  HDTtlniltunl  3ocl«tr'i  bntutijmi  ^x^jV-  (ITO.j  ftoin  thv  aide  ■hoot  or  ■  roMnf 
tno  is  tbo  HonlEultun]  SocMr'!  Gudon.  ^ 

^t€c.  Char.,  ^e.  Leavea  three,  and  occasionallj  rour,  in  a  aheath;  I 
much  twiited,  VEUTing  greatly  in  length,  longer  than  the  conea,  ■ 
of  a  deep  graBe  green,  and  very  nuinerouB.  Cones  ovate,  pointed,  ■ 
with  the  scales  tubercuiate.  Buds  (aeejfg.  £170.),  of  the  stde  BhootE  ■ 
of  joung  planta,  from  ^ia.to^  in.  long,  and  from  \  in.  to  \  in.  broad,  ff 
Ikvwii,  and  apparently  witbout  reeui ;  on  the  leadine  shootB  a  ^''0 
great  deallarger,  and  resem- 
bling  in  Form.and  almost  in 
size,  those  of  P.  Sabtnt- 
nrui.  Letivea,  in  Douglas's 
Bpecimen,from3in.  tol^in. 
long;  on  the  plant  in  the 


Horticultural  Societ/sGar- 
den,  froro  5  in.  to  7  in.  long. 
This  pine  ii  well  named 
inslgnia;  its  general  ap- 
peaTHnce  being  indeed  re- 
marhable,  and  totallv  differ- 
ent  ironi  that  ofevery  otfaer  species  that  has  yet  been  introduced.  The 
leavesanof  *de«pgruBgreen,  thickly  set  on  the branchea,  twisted  inevery 
direction,  and  of  dinefent  lengths.  The  plant  seema  of  vigorous  growth, 
■nd  as  hardy  as  aay  of  the  Cahfomian  pines.  It  was  sent  home  by 
Douglasin   1833;  and  the  plants  in  the  Horticu'tural  Society'a  Garden, 
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and  in  the  Duke  «f  DeTonBbire'3  villa  at  Cbigwicli,  are  IVoiii  3  ft.  ta  ift. 
ia  hdght.  It  is  needlets  to  say  thal  such  a  piiie  ought  to  be  io  efery 
coUection.     PUnti,  io  the  Loodon  DurBeties.  are  6L  each. 

S  2S.  P.  Tsoco^Ts  Schiede  et  Dcppe.  The  Teocote.  or  iwiilcd-Uaced,  Pine. 

iSi^lv-  Lmb-  Ptn..  «t  tTL  l.n.t™  •vaatn  Gr.Ubtd  b).  MM.  fchlBlt  «J  PyPff  ■'■* 
plul  ■!  BsT'<n- 

^pnr.  CAar.,  ^c.     Leares  in  threea,  com- 

pre8sed,    fleiuose,    scabroua  ;    sheatbi 

about     I  in.     long.       Cones       ovate, 

smoothisn.      {I^i3>.  Pm.)      A   uatiTe 

of   Hount   Orizabo,  near   Vera    Cruz, 

in  Meiico.     Introduced  by  A.  B.  Lam- 

bert,  Esq.,  in  1826,  or  before. 

Detcription.     Branchlets  very  lcafy,  witb 
s  peraislent  epidennis.    Buds  iinbricated 

in    tbrees,      erect, 
rigid,    coDipresied, 

li^t    green,  bica- 

naliculaLe      alxiTe, 

nlightly  convei  be- 

iieath,  vra^ysiDootb; 

the      intermediate 

!,lightly    prominent 

angle,  and  tbe  mar- 

gins,      crenulated, 

Bcabraua ;     sheaths 

cylindricBl,  abaut 
^  ,  pcrtiistent,  torn  on  the 
mar^.  Cones  ovate-oblong,  droopin^, 
smoothish,  Ecarcdy  3in.  long;  scalett  di- 
lated  Bt  the  opei,  aomewhat  trapezoidal, 
inuchdepressed;  in  thejoungcones  always 
mutic.  (ijiiwJ.)  Thia  ii  e  very  rore  species ; 
there  bdng  no  planls  of  it  either  at  Drop- 
inore  or  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety*8 
Oarden.  Indeed,so  &r  as  we  areaware, 
it  exists  in  no  other  collectioninBritain, 
than  that  of  Mr.  Lambert  at  Boyton. 


i  Schiede  ei  Deppe  MSS.     The  Bpreading-/«nwJ  Pine, 


I  89.  P.  P 

Iilfiumcttiom.  Lamb.  Pin,  ti.  1.,  L  19. 
EHtrnf^i.  Limb.  piii.,«Lg.,  i.t.19.  iindjfc'.  «ITS.  »nil  «78.,  ftWB  Mt.  UiBtieirit  flgmt 
S^c.C&ar,,  ^.  Leaves  in  threes,  very  slender,  S-channeled,  spresding; 
sbeath*  abo.ut  1  in.  long.  Coaes  ovate-obtung,  polished.  (Lamb.  Pin.) 
A  native  of  Mexico,  at  Malpayo  de  la  Joya,  in  the  cold  regioo,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  MM.  Schiede  and  Deppe,  and  introduced  into 
Elnglaiid  by  Mr.  Lambert. 

Deicription.  Braochlets  covered  with  a  smooth,  ash-lead-coloured,  and 
peraistent  epidcrmis.  Scales  of  the  bud  lanceolate,  acuminate,  carinate, 
ripd,  thread-Ulte,  and  dliate.  Leaves  in  threes,  slcnder,  rccurred  and 
Bpreading;  soii,  light  green;  deepiy  bicenaliculate  above,  convei  beneath  . 
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mftrked  wilb  many  dotted  linei; 
6  in.  to  9  in.  kiDg ;  the  intermedinte 
aomewhat  prominent  angle,  and 
the  margins,  sharply  serrated, 
■cabrous  ;  aheaths  cyUndrical,  I  in. 
to  l|in.  long;  apex  and  margin 
of  tne  Hcales  tfaread-like  and  cili- 
ated.  Coi)esoTate-ob1ong,sniooih, 
about  4  in,  long ;  acalea  dilated  at 
the  apex,  niuch  depressed,  flattish, 
'  '     trapezoidal;     in     the 


dantly  diKrent  froni  erery  otber 
KpedeB  of  the  genus.  He  has  h 
plant  Bt  Boyton,  which,  in  1837, 
waa6ft.bigb. 

§  xi.  Uavekase. 
Sctt.  CW.     Sheachs   of  the  leavet  caducoiu.     Cones  slightly  tuberdtMl, 
without  pricklea. 

t  30.  P.  L\.kvka'na  Otto.    La  Llave^B  IMne. 


Suwkn    Oaijf.  IISOl  and  1181.,  i 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  LeaTeB  short,  narrow,  triquetroua,  slightlv  twitted,  in 
tbicklj  Bet  luHs  on  the  branchea,  ofa  sIbucoub  green.  BrBnches  in  regular 
wborU,  smooth,  of  an   ash  grej',  dechning  towards  the  atem. 


exceeifinsly  sniall,  in  form,  and  iu  every^  other  respect,  like  those  of 
P.  haleplnaia;  the  buds  are  scarcely  lin.  long,  and  froni  ^in.  to 
^  b.  broad;  roundiBh,  with  two  or  Uiree  smaller  buds.  (See  ^. 
S177.)  Leaves  generally  in  threes,  often  in  twos,  and  sometimeB 
in  foura,  raryin^  ftom  IJin.  to  SJin.  in  length  ;  flat  on  the  upper 
suiface,  and  cybndrical,  with  a  rib  below;  aheaths  short,  anJ  ca- 
ducous.  Cones  conicol,  pointed,  SJin.  long,  and  l^in.  broad  (see 
^.2179);  BCHle^in.  long,  and  {in.broad}  slightly  tubercled,  und 
without  prickles.  Seed.r  A  very  handsome  epecies,  a  native  of  atn 
Heiico.  Tbe  plant  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety'B  Oardeu  was  receivcd  &Din 
M.  Otto  of  Berlin,  about  1830 ;  and,  in  1837,  waa  about  4  ft.  6  in.  high.  It 
seema  quite  hardy,  and  likely  to  form  one  of  the  niost  elegant  species  of  the 


) 
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gentu.  On  spplicatian  to  H.  Otto  (from  whoin  the  pUot  in  the  Horticnl- 
tuTBl  Soaety'a  Oarden  wm  received)  for  lunher  infomiation,  he  could  pre 
UB  none  respecting  ita  geoeraph;  or  historj,  further  thaii  tbat  behaJ  receiTed 
(heGoaea(froni  one  of  which,  very  kindiv  tent  by  him  to  ub,  our^.  8179.  b 


taken)  from  Hexico,  about  1887.  P.  llaveano  \t,  at  preaent,  one  o(  tbe 
inoit  rareipeciea  io  England,  though  it  might  doubtleaa  be  jiropagated  by 
cuttinga,  or  herbaceouv  grahiog  on  P.  halep^nua,  which  it  moit  Qearly 
resembles. 

App.  i.  Speciei  qf  S-ieaved  Pinet  vAich  cannot  with  certaintj/  be 
referred  to  any  of  the  preceding  Secttons,  but  of  which  there  are 
Uving  Plants  in  England. 

t  31.  P,  cai.ifornia'na  Loit.     The  Califomian  I^ne. 

«  Bomc,  M  quotcd  In  Jba  J*r4.,  f.  naiUiin- 
iid>HoiiURT.A»Jar<t,  nt.  1BI7. 


. «taiti  (MOVni  i>.  id 

Uw  Honicultunl  SodMy-t  awia; 


!<^pec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  in  twoi  and  three«.  Conea  much  loneer  thao  tbe 
lesves.  {Lott.)  The  followins  deacription  of  tbis  species,  wntten  bj  Pro- 
fessor  Thouin,  intBken  fromUie  Noveeau  Du  Hamel:  —  "Tbis  tree  grows 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte-Rey,   in    Califomia.     One  of  its   conea, 

Sithered  by  Colladon,  tbe  gerdeuer  belonring  Co  the  eipedition  of  La 
eyrouse,  wu  sent  to  the  Huseum  of  Natuial  History  in  Paris  in 
1787.  The  coue  was  in  the  forro  of  that  of  P.  PiniiCer,  but  one  tlurd 
laiger  in  atl  its  parta.  Under  eacb  of  the  scales  were  found  two  seetls,  of 
the  «le  of  those  of  P.  Chnbroy  and  of  which  the  hemel  wbs  good  to  eat. 
These  seeda,  sowd  in  tbe  Jwdin  des  Pluites,  produced  twdve  plants; 
whtch,  cuitivated  in  the  orangery,  succeeded  very  welL  Most  of  theae 
plants  were  afterwerds  sent  to  botanic  gardens  in  tbe  soutb  of  France, 
There  still  remains  one  apecimen  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  whicb  h«s 
stood  for  severa]  veara  in  the  opeu  ground ;  wbere,  witfaout  beuig  vigorous, 
it  remains  in  healtb."  Loiseleur  Deslongchampa  adds  that  this  ipediaen, 
in  1818,  was  7fl.  hi^,  with  leaves  3  in.  long,  *ery  sleader,  and  of  a 
deep  green,  M.  Vilmorin  infonns  us  that  Ihe  tree  in  the  nunerj' 
of  H.  Oodelroy,  from  whicfa  all  tbe  young  plants  sold  hy  bim  have 
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been  produced  by  inarchingy  is  supposed  to  be  die  onJy  one  stili  existing,  of 
thoae  raised  from  the  seeds  sent  home  by  CoUadon.  It  is  protected  every 
winter;  while  those  that  were  planted  in  the  open  ground,  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  are  all  dead.  Tbe  species  is  interesting,  especially  to  the  Frencfa, 
as  lieing  the  only  plant  that  has  been  preserved,  of  those  sent  home  by  the 
expedition  under  La  Peyrouse.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety^s  Garden,  named  there  P.  montheragensis,  which  was  reoeived  from  M. 
Godefroy  about  1889,  forms  a  stunted  bush,  3  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  broad. 
It  is  a  grafted  piant ;  and  its  stunted  appearance  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  the 
scion  having  sweiled  to  a  much  greater  thickness  than  the  stock,  and 
to  the  buds  having  been  destroyed  by  insects  for  several  years  past. 
The  buds  are  small,  about  f  in.  long,  blunt-pointed,  about  ^  in.  broad, 
brown,  and  covered  with  resin.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  3  in  a  sheatn,  and  from 
2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  with  short  black  sheaths. 

P.  Frdsen  Lodd,  Cai,,  ed.  1837.  There  is  a  tree  bearin^  this  name  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum,  which,  in  1837,  was  upwards  of  12  fl.  high,  with  3  leaves 
in  a  sheath,  and  pendulous  branches  reaching  to  the  ground.  The  leaves 
and  young  shoots  have  every  appearance  of  those  of  P.  Hgida;  and,  though 
the  tree  has  not  yet  borne  cones,  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  the 
§  7\eMs.  The  plant  was  received  firom  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  in  1820. 

P.  HmorieTuU.  A  tree  at  Boyton,  which,  in  1837,  was  16  ft.  high,  after 
being  25  years  planted,  was  raised  firom  seed  received  by  Mr.  Lambert 
irom  Tlmor,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands.  It  bears  a  close  general  resem- 
blance  in  the  foliage  and  habit  to  P,  Iongif61ia ;  but  the  leaves  (pf  which 
there  are  three  in  a  sheath')  are  rather  more  slender,  and  of  a  dee[>er 
green ;  they  are  8  in.  long,  ancf  the  sheaths  about  1  in.  in  length.  Buds  f  in. 
k>ng,  and  |  in.  broad,  covered  with 
loose  whitish  scales,  without  resin, 
and  blunt-pointed.  The  tree  has  not 
yetbome  cone8,so  thatnothing  with 
certainty  can  be  determined  respect- 
ing  the  group  to  which  it  belongs; 
but,  in  tbe  mean  time,  we  have,  for 
convenience'  sake,  given  it  the  naroe 
of  P.  timori^nsis. 

App.  ii.  Pines  supposed  to  have 
3  LeaveSy  but  qf  wfiich  the 
Cones  only  have  been  seen  in 
Britain.  The  Cones  are 
hooked  or  ttibercled. 

1  32.  P.  MURiCA^TA  JD.  Don.    The 
tmaOer  pnchly^coned  Pine. 

Idemt^fieaUom.    Un.  Itant.,  17.  p.  441. ;  Lamt. 

Ptn.,  a.  t.84. 
AvaoiiyMe.    Obitpfs  S^n. 
JBM^rmwlmgi.    Lamb.  Fln.,  &  t.  84. ;   aad  our 
M,  8180. 

Spec»  Char.,  ^c,  ?  Leaves  in  threes. 
Cones  ovate,  with  unequal  sides, 
cro  wded ;  scales  wedge-shaped,  flat- 
tenedat  the  apex,mucronate;  diose 
at  the  extemalbaseelongated,  com- 

pressed,  recurved,  and  spreading.  «E^K^  Qion 

{p.nan,)     Cones,  in  Lambert's  ^*™^  ^*^" 

ngure,  2in.  long,  and  3in.  broad. 
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Deicription,  A  straight  middle-Bued  tr«e,  about  40  ft.  h%fa.  Cones 
in  cliuten  (2  or  8),  unequally-«ded,  ovate,  about  Sin.  long;  scalei  wedge- 
shimed,  very  thick ;  dilated  at  the  apex,  obaoletely  4^«ngied«  mucronated  with 
an  elevated  umbilicuB;  elongated  at  the  eztenud  baae»  oompresBed  on  botfa 
sides,  callous,  rigid,  amooth,  ahining,  recunred,  and  spreadmg.  (D.  Don.)  A 
native  of  California,  at  8an  Luis,  wfaere  it  is  called  OUapo  (the  bisbop), 
growing  at  the  height  of  9000  ft.  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  Professor  Iion 
uiformsus  that  the  cones  grow  2  or  3  toeether ;  and  adda,  that  be  had  not 
seen  the  leaves  of  this,  or  of  P.  tubercukta  and  P.  radi^ta,  but  that  he  thinks 
it  JB  probable  that,  like  the  sreater  part  of  the  American  pines,  they  grow 
in  threes.**    (Lm.  TranM.  and  Lamb.  Pm.) 

±  33.  P.  TUBBBCULA^TA  D.  Dou,    The  tuberculated  Pine. 

Ideniifleaikm.    Un.  Tnnt.,  17. 

p.  448. ;  Ism.  Pln.,  3. 
EiufrMiiigM.     JjKBab.  PliL,  3.  t. 

85.;  aod  oaxjlg.  8181. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.   ?  Leaves 

in  threes.    Cones  ob- 

long,  with  unequal  sides , 

crowdcxi.     Scales  qua- 

drangular,  and  truncate 

at  the  apex,  with  a  de- 

pressed  umbilicus;  those 

at  the  exterior  base 
larger,eleyated,and  con- 

ic^.  (D.  Don.)  Cones, 

in     Lambert's     figure, 

4^  in.  long,  and  2  in. 

broad.  A  native  of  Cali- 
,    fomia,  at  Monte-Rey, 

on  the  sea  shore. 

DescHption.  A  tree 
aboutlOOft.high.  Cones 
oblong,  3  in  a  cluster, 
of  a  tawny  grev,  4  m. 
long,  2h  in.  broad ;  scales 
wec^e-sfaaped,  dilated  at 
the  apex,  quadrangular, 
truncate,  with  a  depressed 
umbilicus  ;  larger  at  the 
extemal  base,  conical  with 
an  devated  M>ex.  (D. 
Don.)  Found  by  Dr. 
Coulter,  alon^  with  P. 
radito,  which  it  resembles 
in  size  and  habit,  but  is 
essentially  distinguished 
by  the  form  of  its  cones. 
(ihn  in  Linn.  Tram.  and 
Lamb.  Pin.) 

t  34.  P.  RADiA^A  D.  Don.    The  radiated-taoM 

Ident(fieaikm.    Lin.  Traiu.,  17.  Jk44fi. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  3. 
Sngrmrkfgt.    Lunb.  Pin., &  1 86L  j  andourjig.  8188. 

Spec.  Ckar.y  ^c.  P  Leaves  in  threes.  Cones  ovate,  with  unequal  sides. 
Scales  radktely  deft,  truncate,  with  a  depressed  umbilicus;  gibbous, 
somewhat  recurved,  and  three  times  as  large  at  their  extemal  bf^.  (D. 
Don.)    Cones,  in  Lambert*s  figure,  5}  in.  long,  and  3^  in.  broad. 
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Dacr^tioH,  ^c.  An  erect  tree,  attaining  the  heiffht  of  about  100  ft., 
with  copious  spraiding  branches,  reaching  uroost  to  tne  ground.  Cones  in 
clusters,  ovate,  about  6  in.  long,  Tentricose  at  the  external  base ;  scales 
wedge-shaped,  thick,  brifht  brown,  shining,  dilated  at  the  apex,  depressed, 
quadranguiary  radiately-clefl ;  umbilicus  depressed ;  three  times  larger  at  the 
eztemal  base ;  apex  elevated,  eibbous,  somewhat  recuryed.  **  Found  by  Dr. 
Coulter  about  Monte-Reyy  in  lat.  36^,  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  erow- 
in^  idroost  close  to  the  beech.  The  trees  grow  sinely,  and  reach  the 
height  of  lOOft.,  with  a  straight  trunky  feathered  with  branches  almost  to 
the  ground.  This  spedes  t^rds  excellent  timber,  which  is  yer^  tough, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  building  boats,  for  which  purpose  it  is  much 
used." 


Sect.  iii.  Qmtkg,  —  Leaves  5  in  a  Sheath. 

§  xii.  Occidentales. 
Seci,  Char.    Leaves  long;  sheaths  persistent.    Cones  tubercled. 

i  S5.  P.  occidentaYis  Swartz,     The  West-Jiu/tan  Pine. 

UmtUeatiom.     Swartx  Prod.,  lOS. ;  Fl.  Ind.  Occid..  8.  1990:  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  850. ;  LunbL  Pin., 

cd.  8.,  1.  t.29L ;  Mart  Mlll.,  Na  la ;  Bon  Jard.,  I8S7,  p.  9rJ. 
^Mmes.    P.  OaiM  qulnii,  ftc,  P/Um.  OK  .  17.,  PtoMt.  Amer.,  164.,  WUkL  8p.  Pl.,  4.  ^  501.,  Poir. 

Did.  Biui^tB.  p.  348. ;  Lktix  ameridUia  Toum.  Intt.,S96. 
Mmgrmohtgg,    Lamln  Pia,  ed.  8l,  L  1 83. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  5. 1 78.  f.  1 ;  Plum.  Flant  Amcr.,  1. 161.  ^ 

aad  oiaJI§,  8181,  flrom  tha  Nouveau  Du  Hamd. 

T  R 
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pniliUal.     Conncnnial.  lulf  tb«l«icUiarthr 

3«.  (Vd^ci     TTie  IDUowlBt  cti«»et*r 
_  , , M  ki  «««■  br  H  Lotdeur  DnlcDf'     tliLfl- 

TluB  or  KPbI«w,  wED^liend  It  hli.. 
In  HiniBT»  taiUtij.    Tbc  kmva  oT  tlila  pi 

mira 

'-.■hitUnatant    Tlwca 


DtterlpaiM.    Auniree.    BniKhleu  «   

Htei. nrelylii  threee  « roun, MlnuUi, pndrtent,  luceolue.  DuchpolDled,  wltb  ctUiMd  unl  Un 

Ute  nirilii,  brl«ht'bcDwn.  HllaiiMkrni  ^Knd^.  1  In.  b^f ,  wllh  many  ImticlDUed.  nal,  ciUeled 
Knlei  u  thc  bue.  Appendige  lo  the  ulhnm  roundUh,  csnTei.  corlKeDui,  ■KniljTumaiu  an  the 
nurtin.lani.indcreiiulued,  Conei  oblong. tubercleil,  biighl  brown,  thlckn'  at  U»  haaE,allnla 
«tenuftlcd  towardi  the  ■pex,  ibout  6ln.  lonfi  Kilai  ewvuedat  tb*  ■pcar,  bluaHT  tKrknnu,  tnin- 
«le,  wrthlik.  (!«».)  Hr.  LwnbutnT';  "  Buwi  HuuboMt  bu  lelHTed  IMi  iped**  lc  i>.  o». 
cUoilUU  SnHrtc ;  but  I  liiTeieniuiM  loiciiaTUeli.ulheiliearihecanei,  irhlch  nij,  kn  BHnL 
ta  nlM  OB,  u  ladleiitinf  ■  iprcillc  aiMlDetiaii  In  Ihli  nnin.  dinn  la  nuch."  Tlme  dnrfbid  b« 
SwwU  ■!■  anlj  3  ln.  loni,  whereu  Ihoie  of  ^.  Mome^u*  u*  non  Uun  donUa  tfwt  lei«tfa. 
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t  37.  P.  LBIOPBT^LLA  SMede  el  Deppe  2ifSS.     The  amootMMTed  PiiM. 

laBA.  Ftn.,  A.  g,,  iVi.Ki.  ,'iiikI  out  A'  EIU.  froD  lAdwrtl  0(0» 
^vc.  CW.,  j-e,  Leave*  in  fives,  very  sleiider ;  sheathe  deciduoua.  Couei 
orate,  rtalked.  ScHles  depressed,  tiuncate.  {Zmi6.  Pm.)  Bud  chMdf 
nMinbiini  that  ot  P.  canuiiniit.  (jtg.  8108.  in  p.SSSI.)  Leaves,  in  the 
Dropmore  and  Boyton  ipecinienB,  Ironi  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  iength,  verf  slender, 
and  pMident,  cloaelj'  set  on  the  branches,  and  fonniog  lerge  tufta  at  the 
extreoiitiet  of  the  ■boots.  Ilie  atem  and  old  wood  readilj'  emit  leavet  and 
■hoota  Ironi  adventitioui  budi.  A  natire  of  Hexira,  between  Cruiblanca 
and  Jaladnga,  in  the  cold  rt^on, 

DeicnpSon.  BranchletB  covered  vith  n  deciduouB  epidenniB.  Buds  imbri- 
cated  with  lanceolate,  acuminHte,  brown  acaJes,  BcariouB,  white,  and  tom  on 
the  margtn.    Leavei  in  Gves,  very  tlender,  triquetrouB,  niucronatei  bicanali* 
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culate  aboTC,  llauish  beneftth,  uDaoth;  wglea 
■ligbtlv  ■erraled,  rumuhed  with  conapicuoua 
dottca  lines,  wBvv,  not  fleiuoBe;  li^t  green, 
4io.  longi  Bhestfas  conipoied  ofmany  ligulate, 
dliated,  and  torn,  bright  brown,  loooely  obvo- 
lule,CKducoiu«csles.  Cones oTate, pendulous, 
8 10.  long,  on  a  ver;  short,  thick,  peduncle; 
■cales  dilaled  at  Uie  apex,  trapezoidal,  truncate, 
depressed,  a  littlebollowed;  in  the  youog  coue, , 
elongated  and  mucronate.  Seeds  sniall ;  wing  ^ 
oblong,  brown.  (Larab.)  This  species  waa 
discoverol  by  MM.  Scbiede  and  Deppe ;  and  ^ 
Hr.  Lambcrt  s  figure  was  token  from  epeci- 
mens  communicUed  bj  them.  The  leaves, 
Mr.  Lambert  say«,  are  prccitel^  tfaose  of  the 
Ardhus  tribe ,  with  which  this  species  atao 
■grees  in  baving  a  caducoui  shealh.  Mr. 
I.aiDbert  sent  seedt  to  Dn^more;  where 
there  arc  three  plints  raised  li^m  them  ;  oue 

in    1837,   6  ft! 
high,  and  had 

jean    without  S 
any  protection; 

and  two  others,  18  (t.  and  14  ft.  bigb,  wbidi 
are  covered  every  winter  in  the  same  manner 
aa  P.  longifolia,  and  whicb  have  been  more  in- 
jured  than  those  which  were  left  wiihout  pro- 
tection.  Fig.  2187.  is  a  portrait  of  one  af 
tbe  Dropmore  trees,  whicb,  in  1837,  wa>  1  *  ft. 
high. 

j  xiv.  Cembrs. 
Sect.  Char.     Leavea  short,  nearly  straight,  with  longitudinal  silverj  channel*. 
Cone,  with  the  scalei  not  thickened  at  the  apex,  globose,  about  at  loi^  u 
the  leavef. 

I  38.  P.  C^tiBRA  L.     The  Cembran  Pine. 

tl  Dlct.,Na.S.i  Flll  n  Rw, 
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ItAfaoMM.  Ud.  Bp.  Pl.,  1419.,  Snt.  m.  RHch.,».  p.173.;  Mlll  I 
p.3.i  VllL  Dauph.,  a.  p.  90&  j  AiL  HdtI  Kn., 9.  p. SGS.  ;  WlHd.  B 
\B.M-  3>  I.  >-30,  31 .:"-  1»'  Hun.,  &  p.»a  ;  Amjnr,  DcncL.  p.  IT(. 
n'!  Mliiiul,  p  Va.  i  Bnn  Jirri.,  1S57,  p,  977.  ■,  Lodd.  CaL,  «d.  IS3B. 


pl?r.,  HM.  Urt»., 


NoTlim,  Oa  Rot  Hnrit.,  ti.  Vou.,  *.  p.<lB.;  P.  utlin  Aimm.  BiUk ,  p.  ITS.  i  P.  nrlieitTii,  «c, 
Arut.  Pia.,  tSl.  i  P.  iiliMHi  cJmbn  Cacn.  Epii.,  ntt.;  iJirii  iFmpenlteiu,  ftc.  Brm.  )n 
Acl.Kal.Cm:  Cntl.,l,i.;  i^nfiKR  Alf^a,^,BeU.CimUtT.,B.  21.  b.  il.  i  Ik'da  krbar.Ctm^ 
lullmini,  Dfllr  Hitt.,  1.  p.  4".  <  Apbcniniil)  Plna,  flTe.land  hn«.  ihe  Sibnnin  SXide  PIh,  tlie 
*._,__  u^..  kfl»..    A».i^   i„  «.»»■.    Ai-L»    i..  ij—i, , — j.  .. — ,.__  4_  n-.,^i„L.  (^fjnbnt. 


,  in  SiToTi  AlTtcL  in  SMtHdandi  L>iiifai*.ln  D 

Tlnler.  Fr.  i  ZUrbelkierR,  brr.    KeJr,  «lui.  (lee  Pak  FL  Rca ) 
-  "  RoH.,  1.  t.ilLi  nmel.  SltL,  1.1.38.1  Du  llun.  AitL.  S.  13 
imb.  Pln..  1^.«.,  I.  L3V,  31.  I  N.  DuUvii.,i,  LTT,  f,  L;  our^ 


Spfc,  C/iar.,  Sfc,     Lea*ei  in  fives;  sheaths  deciduous.     Cones   ovatei 
erect,  about  aH  long^  a«  tbe  leaves,  and  hHving,  when  young,  the  scales   j 

Euhescent;    the   wings   of  the  seed   obliterated ;    anthcrs   having  a    ] 
idney-sfaaped  crest.   (Luu.)     Buda,   in   the   Dropmore  Bpecimens, 
from  Jin.  to  |^in.  broad;  globose,  witb  a  long  narrow  point;  wbite, 
and  without  resin  ;  not  Euirounded  by  Bmaller  ImdB  (see  ^.  218«.) 
Cones   nbout  3  in.  long,  and  2^  m.  brosd.      Scalei  1  in.  tong,   and    I 
about  the  saine  width  in  the  widest  part.     Seed  iBracr  thau  that  of  d 
anyotlier  species  of  /^iniis,  except   P.  Pinn,  ^  in.  Tong,  and  .^  in. 
broad  in  the  widest  part,  somewhat  triangutar,  and  wedge-^aped ; 
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without  wingx,  and  hBvine,  [irobably  from  abortion,  h  verj  harJ   r 
■hell,  containing  an  eatable,  oily,  wbite  kernel,  agreeable  to  the  fi 
taate.     Cotjledons  II  to  13  (seefc  8189.).      A  native  of  Swit-  { 
cerland  and  Siberin ;  flowering  in  May,  and  npening  its  cone 
the  November  of  the  following  year.    latroduced  in  1746. 

1  P.  C.  1  a^rica;   P.  Cinbra   Lodd.  Cat..  ed.  1837:  Kedr, 
Pall.  i  Cedar  of  some  aitthors  t  tfae  Siberian  Stone  Pine, 
or  SiberiBn  Cedar,  Hort.  —  The  coaes   are   atud   to   be 
longer,  and  the  sodea  larger,  than  in  the  Swiaa  vartety; 
the  leavei  are,  also,  rather  «horter;  and  the  plant  ia  of 
much  slower  grawth  in  England.     According  to  Pallas, 
thii  is  alofty  tree,  and  not  found  beyond  the  Lena. 
genersl  appearance,  it  reaembles  P.  aylvl^stTia,  but  is  ra< 
tufled,  froni  the   braDchea  being   tbuiner,  aod  from  the 
number  and   length    of   the   peraiatent   leaves.      TrunJi 
straight,  often  120  ft.  high,  and  3  (t.  in  diuneter  near  the  baae 
in  old  trees,  naked  till  near  the  top.    Bark  smoother,  greyer,  und 


futrowed  bark,  marked  by  tbe 
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in  fivei»  rardy  la  foon  or  threeii  at  fint  sheatbedy  afterwards 
naked,  yerj  longy  sfaaiply  triquetrous;  the  2  angles  rou|^,  eana- 
Hculate,  sbarp  at  the  pomt.  Tbe  vood  of  the  cembra  ia  bgfat,  soft, 
white»  rennoua,  looae  in  tbe  fibres,  not  tough.  Tbe  remn»  wbich 
mav  be  collected  in  quantities,  ia  somewbat  of  the  odour  of  citroOy 
and  ia  pellucid,  yellowish,  and  hard.    {PaU,) 

t  P,  C.  2  nygnuB^a;  P.  C  pikmila  PaU.  Rou,;  Slanez,  Rtut, — According  to 
Pallas,  tbe  trunk  of  tbis  ▼arietT  doea  not  exoeed  2  tn.  m  thiekness, 
and  it  israrely  aboye  6  ft.  in  nefght;  the  bnmches  being  not  more 
tban  1  in.  in  diameter.  Some  specimens  are  much  lower  in  height, 
prostrate,  and  sbmbby.  The  branches  of  this  ▼arietj  are  more 
slender,  die  bark  rougher  and  yellower,  and  the  leaves  more  crowded, 
and  shorter,  tban  those  of  the  mecies.  The  cones  are  scarcely  laiger 
tban  those  of  P.  sylv^ris ;  and  the  scales  and  seeds  less  than  those 
of  P.  C.  sib(rica.  In  the  east  of  Siberia,  this  variety  is  found 
covering  rocky  moumains,  which  are  so  barren,  that  hemge  of  no 
kind  ww  grow  on  them ;  and  also  in  vallevs,  where^  kowever,  it 
nevcr  attains  the  siae  of  a  tree.  Those  Ibund  on  the  mountains  are 
much  more  resinous  and  balsamie.  Tbe  vonng  shoots  are  reckoned 
an  exceUent  antiscorbutic,  and  are  much  more  i^greeable  in  tasto 
than  those  of  the  il^bies.  Pallas  had  a  specimen  m>m  Montanvert, 
in  Savoy,  which  resembled  the  Siberian  variety  in  the  number  and 
closenessof  theieaves,  onl^they  weremuchthicker.  (PalL)  There 
is  a  plant  at  Dropmore  which  bas  been  twenty  years  planted,  and,  in 
1837,  was  not  more  than  6  in.  high»  wfaicfa  we  presume  to  be  this 
variety.  The  same  may  be  said  cn  a  tree  in  Hopetoun  Oardens, 
near  £dinbuigh,  said  to  be  upwards  of  100  years  oid,  and  which,  in 
1836,  only  measured  5  ft.  6  in.  high. 

1  P.  C.  3  heivStica  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  the  Swiss,  Cembran,  or  Stone 
Pine ;  has  the  cones  short  and  roundisb,  with  dose  scales ;  and  the 
plants  are  of  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  Siberian  variety ;  the 
wood,  also,  is  said  to  be  more  fra^nt.  This  is  much  the  com- 
monest  form  of  P.  Cembra  in  Britisb  sardens;  and  it  has  been 
treated  as  a  species  bv  Du  Hamel  and  Hailer.  In  the  Brianoon- 
nais,  this  variety  is  calied  Alvies;  and  in  Savojr,  Aroles.  In  Dau- 
pbin^,  it  has  a  diffisrent  name  in  almost  every  viliace.  (See  Villars'8 
Plante*  du  Dauphmi^  iv.  p.  807.)  In  Kasthofer^  Voyage  dans  les 
peHts  Caniofu,  et  dtmt  les  Atpes  RhStienneSf  it  appears  tbat  this 
variety  grows  at  the  elevation  of  6825  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and  it  vegetates  there  so  slowly,  that  it  does  not  increase  more 
thmi  a  spen  (9in.}  in  height  in  six  years.  A  tree,  tbe  trunk  <^ 
which  was  19in.  m  diameter,  when  cut  down,  was  fbund  to  have 
353  concentric  cirdes.  The  wood  is  very  fragrant,  and  retains  its 
odour  for  centuries.  In  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cbateau  of  Taraap, 
Kiwthofer  found  the  greater  number  of  the  chambers  omamented 
with  this  wood,  which,  after  having  remained  there  Ibr  oenturies, 
Btiil  continued  to  exhiJe  its  delidous  perfiune.  (Fo^.,  &c.,  p.  196.) 
This  odoriferous  property  in  tfae  wood,  wfaile  it  is  agreeable  to 
man,  is  so  oflfensive  to  bugs  and  moths,  as  to  deter  them  fiom 
establishing  themselves  in  rooms  where  it  is  used,  either  as  wain- 
scoting,  or  as  fumiture.  When  this  variety  of  P.  CSmbra  was  in- 
troduced  into  British  gardens  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  now  common  in 
the  nurseries. 

Bescnption.  In  England,  P.  Cembra  is  an  erect  tree,  with  a  straight 
trunk,  and  a  smooth  bark.  When  standing  singly,  it  is  r^ularlv  furnished 
to  the  summit  with  whoris  of  branches,  whieh  are  more  persistent  than 
the  branches  of  most  other  species  of  ilbi^tinae.  The  leaves  are  from  3 
to  5  in  a  sheath,  three-ribbed ;  the  ribs  serrated,  one  of  them  green  and 
shining,  and  the  other  two  white  and  opaque.     In  most  spedes  of  pine. 


coni'fer,«.     pi'nus. 
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it  haa  bMQ  obaened  tliu  the  I«tm  iocliiia  niore  to- 

wards  the  «hooti  «bich  pro<luce  them  durii^  wiDter 

tban  In  ■ummer,  (w  if  to  jmTent  tbe  mow  from   ■ 

lodging  on  tbem  j    uid  tbit  m  aiiid  to  be  niuch  more 

coMpicuoiulT  tbe  cue  with  the  iGsvea  of  P.  CemSm 

tban  witb   tboie  of  an;  other  uiecies.    The  nMle 

ntkba  are  red,  ukl  Bppear  at  the  bsse  of  the  ; oung 

iboats.     According  to  Laaibert,  the  flowera  have  a 

iDore  beaudfiil  BppeBrauCB  tfaaa  in  anj'  othcr  species 

of  pine,  being  of  a  bright  putplei   and  the   unripe 

fiiU-grown  coneih  he   t»y»,  bave  a  blooni  upon  them 

like  that  of  a  ripe  OrlEaD*  plum.      Tbe  tree   is   of 

remarkabl;   hlow  growth  in  everj  stage   of  its  pro> 

pe»,  iBore  eapedaUj'  when  ^oune  ;  leldom  advanc- 

riM  more,    eren    in    ricb  soiIb,  tbnn   1  ft.  in  a  yaa 

(tluingfa,  in  tbe  neigbbourbood  of  Edinburgh,  as  will 

be  hereafter  nottced,  it  growa  mucb  faiter)  j  but  it 

graws  ooicker  when  it  become*  okler.    It  is  readily 

knowD  tfam  all  the  other  ipecies  of  pinet  bj  its  nar- 

row,   conical,   eooipact  forni,  and  the  sbortneaa  of  its  BJlvery  leave*.  which 

fera  tufta  at  tbe  extremities  of  tbe   hrancbe»,     In  England,  it  is  a  rormBl, 

and  we  do  not  iMnk  it  can  be  considered  a  handtione,  tree  :   it  preseDls 

lo  tbe  eje  B  inultipUcil}>  of  tufls  of  leavei,  piled  up   one  above  another 

of  tbe  Mme  lise,  and  equidiatant ;  and  every  where  ofrBther  a  dull  green 

CMOnr.  Tbe  unilbrmity 

«f  ^mpe    Is   aowhere 

broken,  eieept   at  the 

■nminit,  where    alone 

dnced ;  aod  hence,  as  a 

Maaa,  it  may  be  charac- 

teriaed  as   formal  and 

inonotonoui,    without 

being  grand.     In  proof 

of  tbia,  we  may  reter  to 

a  plate  of  thb  tree  in 

oar  last  Volnme.     In 

Sibena    and    Switzer. 

laad,  treea  tucb  as  thoas 

moitioned  by  Pallaa  as 

benig  180  ft.  in  height, 

faave    a    mnch     more 

grand  and  [ncturesque 

■ppearance;    and   Jig. 

2IM.  ia   a  portrait  of 

one    of    these     trees. 

"ne    lat^est  tree  tbat 

weknowof  in  EngUind 

b    tbe   original    piant 

at  Whitton,  whidi,  in 

IS37,    after    being   91 

yeartplanted,  was  only 

50  ft.lugh,withBtrunk 

1  ft.  e  in,  in  dtameter. 

Thia  trea  bears  cones 

and  ripens  seeds  every  2192 

yor;  and,  though  it  appearii  to  have  sufterBd  from  the  smI  round  it  havinjf 

been  raised  abore  a  foot  in  height.  yet  it  Mill  continues  to  grow  with  vigour. 
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retaining  its  branches  from  the  groand  upwards.    The  tree  at  Dropmore  ia 
nearly  as  high,  though  not  planted  above  forty  yeari!. 

Geography,  History,  S^c.  P.  CSnibra  is  indigenous  to  the  alps  of  Siberia, 
to  Tartary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  to  Dauphin^  and  other  parts  of  France. 
According  to  Klasthofer,  it  is  found  to  a  greater  height  on  the  Swiss 
roountains,  than  any  other  species  of  pine  or  fir.  (  Tc^.,  &c.,  p.  150.)  Vilbirs 
found  it,  in  Daupbine,  on  high  roountains,  growing  with  different  varieties  of 
P.  sylv^stris,  but  rare.  According  to  Hdss,  it  grows  on  the  alps  of 
Hungary  and  Austria;  and,  according  to  PaUas,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
it  has  a  very  extensive  geographical  range  in  Siberia.  It  was  introduoed 
into  England  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  1746 ;  but  whether  from 
Siberia  or  Switzerland  is  uncertain,  though,  in  all  probability,  from  tbe 
former  country ;  as  the  cones  of  the  original  tree,  still  existing  at  Whitton, 
answer  better  to  the  description  of  those  of  P.  C.  helv6tica  than  to  those  of  P.  C. 
sibf rica.  The  Swiss  variety  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Rev.  J.  Harte, 
in  his  Estatft  on  Husbandjy,  publish^  in  1746;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  he  who  communicated  the  seeds  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  tbougfa 
we  have  no  positive  evidence  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Lambert  states  that 
a  great  many  seeds  were  brouffht  from  Switzerland  about  the  end  of  the 
last  century ;  and  that  more  than  2000  plants,  raised  from  part  of  them, 
were  plant^  at  Walcot  Hall,  the  residence  of  Lord  Clive,  m  Shropshire. 
These  plantations  are  still  in  a  healthy  state,  many  of  the  treea  baving 
att»nea  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  and  producing  cones.  Several  treea 
were  also  plantod,  at  the  same  time,  at  Gledhow,  near  Leeds,  where  some 
of  them  stili  exist,  and  whence  arose  the  name  of  Oledhow  pine,  which 
18  often  apnlied  to  tbis  tree.  In  1828,  Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh  imported  a 
quantity  ot  seeds  of  P.  Cembra  from  Switzerland;  and  disperaed  Uiem  through* 
out  Scotland  for  experiment ;  raising,  also,  a  great  many  plants  in  his  own 
nursery.  {QMort.  Joum.  of  Agric.yi.  p.  813.)  In  1836,  the  plants  sown  in  1828 
had,  in  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  attained  the 
height  of  from  8  ft.  to  12ft.  From  tbis,  Mr  Lawson  verv  properly  concludes 
that,  though  some  varieties  of  P.  Cembra  grow  remarkably  slowly,  yet  P. 
C.  helv^tica,  after  three  or  four  years'  growtn,  will  make  annual .  shoots  ftom 
1  ft.  to  18  in.,  or  even  2ft.,  annually  in  length.  There  can  therefore  be 
no  doubt,  he  says,  but  that  this  variety,  from  the  high  altttude  at  which 
it  naturally  grows,  is  well  adapted  to  clothe  the  tops  of  many  bitherto 
almost  barren  mountains  in  Scotland,  not  only  with  fresb  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  but  with  valuable  timber..  {Man.y  p.  359.)  The  finest  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Whitton,  Kew,  Dropmore,  and 
Mill  1^1,  at  all  which  places  they  bear  cones.  The  Gledhow  pines  were 
examined  for  us,  in  October,  1837,  by  Mr.  Murray,  nurseryman,  Leeds.  He 
found  in  the  plantations  at  Gledhow  several  trees,  most  of  wfaich  were  of 
small  dimensions,  and  going  fast  to  decay;  particularly  those  in  exposed 
situations.  The  largest  and  best  tree  which  he  found  was  35  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  3  ft.  2  in.  in  circumference,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  after  being  planted 
from  45  to  50  years.  It  stands  on  a  lawn  sheltered  from  the  north^  east, 
and  west,  and  exposed  to  the  south.  The  tree  is  now  abundant  in  the 
nurseries,  and,  being  remarkably  hardy,  is  likely  to  be  soon  genecally 
distributed ;  but,  owing  to  its  very  slow  growth,  it  will  be  liable  to  be 
choked  by  the  trees  among  which  it  is  planted,  unless  greater  attendon 
be  paid  to  thinning  and  pruning  than  is  generally  the  case  in  ornamental 
plantations. 

ProperHes  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  P.  Cembra  is  very  soft ;  and  its  grain 
is  so  fine,  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  According  to  the  Nomoeau  Du 
Hamely  it  is  very  resinous,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  agreeable  fiagrance. 
It  is  not  commonly  large  enough  to  be  used  in  carpentry ;  but  in  joinery 
it  is  of  great  vahie,  as  it  js  remarkably  easy  to  be  worked,  and  is  of  ereat 
durability.  In  Switzerland,  it  is  very  much  used  by  turners;  and  the  stiep- 
berds  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  of  the  Tyrol,  occupy  their  leisure  hours 
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in  carving  out  of  it  numeroiis  curious  little  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
which  they  sell  in  the  tovms,  and  which  have  found  their  Way  all  over 
Europe.  The  wood  is  much  used  for  wainscoting;  having  not  only  an 
agreeable  light  brown  appearance,  but  retaining  its  odour,  according  to 
Kasthofery  for  centuries.  The  kerael  of  the  seed,  in  Dauphin^,  Villars 
informff  us,  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  a  species  of  crow  (C6rvus  Caryo- 
cat&ctes  L.),  which  shows  an  almost  incredible  degree  of  skill  in 
breaking  the  hardest  shells.  In  Switzerland,  the  seeds  are  used  in  some 
places  as  food,  and  in  others  as  an  article  of  luxury ;  and  the  sheli 
being  very  hard,  and  requiring  some  time  and  skill  to  separate  it  from 
the  kemel,  the  doing  so  forms  an  amusement  for  young  persons  in  the 
long  winter  evenings ;  who,  Kasthofer  obsen^es,  show  a  deeree  of  skili 
in  it  that  might  vie  with  that  of  the  squirrel.  In  some  placeK  in  the 
Tyrol,  the  seeds  are  bmised,  and  an  oil  obtained  from  them  by  expression. 
80  abundant  is  this  oil  in  comparison  with  that  produced  bv  other  seeds, 
that,  while  a  pound  of  flax  seed  yields  only  2^  oz.,  1  Ib.  of  cembra  seed 
yieids  5  oz.  Cembra  oil  is  used  both  as  food,  and  for  buming  in  lamps ; 
but,  as  the  breaking  of  the  seeds  requires  a  long  time,  it  is  generally  dearer 
than  most  other  oils :  it  has  a  very  BgreeMe  flavour  when  newly  made, 
but  verv  soon  becomes  rancid.  The  shells  of  the  kernels,  steeped  in  any 
kind  of  spirits,  yield  a  fine  red  colour.  In  Siberia,  the  seeds  of  the 
cembra  are  sometimes  produced  in  immense  quanddes ;  but  in  other  sea- 
aons  there  is  scarcely  any  crop.  In  abundant  years,  they  form,  according 
to  Gmelin,  almost  the  sole  winter  food  of  the  peasantry.  The  seeds,  both 
in  Siberia  and  Switzerland,  are  employed  medicinally ;  and  Gmelin  relates 
a  story  of  two  captains  of  vesscls,  who  were  sufl^ering  dreadfully  from  the 
scurvy,  and  whose  crews  had  almost  all  died  of  the  same  disease,  being 
cured  in  a  few  days  by  eating  abundantly  of  these  seeds.  In  Britain, 
P,  Cembra  can  only  be  considered  as  an  oraamental  tree ;  and,  though 
we  hold  it  to  be  scarcely  possible  for  a  pine  to  be  otherwise  than  ornamentai 
(tf  it  werefor  no  other  reason  than  its  being  an  evergreen),  yet  we  cannot 
help,  as  we  have  alreadjr  observed,  considering  the  Cembran  pine,  when 
compared  with  other  species,  as  rather  monotonous,  both  in  form  and  co- 
lour.  The  summit  of  the  tree,  however,  and  its  purple  cones,  we  acknow- 
ledgeto  be  truly  beantiiul.  That  we  may  not  run  the  slightest  risk  of 
injuring  this  tree,  we  may  roention  that  Mr.  Lambert,  so  far  firom  enter- 
taining  the  same  opinions  as  we  do  respecting  it,  looks  upou  it  as  ''  one  of 
the  handsomest  trees  of  the  whole  genus.'*  (Pm.,  ed.  2.,  i.  p.  49.) 

jSm/,  SUuaHon^  ^c,  Though  the  Cembran  pine,  as  we  have  seen,  will  grow 
in  tbe  poorest  soils,  and  in  the  most  elevated  and  exposed  situations,  wnere 
no  other  pine  or  fir  will  exist,  yet  it  will  not  g^ow  rapioly,  except  in  a  free  soil, 
somewhat  deep,  and  with  a  dry  subsoil.  This  is  rendered  evident  fi^om  the 
trees  at  Dropmore,  which,  though  they  cannot  have  been  planted  above 
half  the  time  of  the  trees  at  Whitton  and  at  Kew,  are  above  40  ft.  high, 
with  tmnks  from  1  ft.  to  14  in.  in  diameter.  The  tree  at  Whitton  is  on  very 
moist  soil,  and  that  at  Kew  on  very  dry  poor  soil.  The  soil  at  Dropmore  is 
also  dry,  but  it  is  not  so  much  exhausted  by  the  roots  of  other  trees  as  the 
Boil  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  AII  the  varieties  are  propagated  fi^om  imported 
seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  the  same  autumn  in  which  the^  are  received ; 
or,  porhaps,  kept  in  a  rot  heap  for  a  year,  as  they  lie  two  wmters  and  one 
summer  in  the  ground  before  germinating.  The  plants  grow  exceedingly  slowly 
for  4  or  5  vears,  seldom  attaining  in  that  period  a  greater  height  than  firom 
1  ft.  to  2  fC  When  they  are  to  be  removed  to  any  distance,  they  are  best 
kept  in  pots;  but,  the  roots  beine  small  and  numerous,  large  plants  of 
P.  Cembra  transplant  better  (when  they  are  not  to  be  carried  to  too  great  a 
distance)  than  most  other  species  of  Pinus. 

StaUtOct.    FteiM  C^mbra  in  Engkmd.    At  Syon,  it  Is  30ft.  high j  in  the  Mile  End  Kunenr,  it  ii 
U ft.  blgb  i  at  WaltOD  oa  Tbames,  it  b  35  ft.  bigh.    In  Surrej,  at  rarnham  Castle,  35  yean  planted. 
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U01«ilt>ow,%ft.hl(li. 
wU.    tilBairlckriitn,MlbaH]»d,  SvcM  pluud,  UiiSfLllln.  k%k 
i^  ttllSDIt  bl|k,  udllfciiad  ttiia  un,  fniDi  «hU  t«>«  ■>>i"' ^»* 


^ , , Jt  M|ta|  IB  tbe  Ofiutiwn  i ,  ., 

yHn^Md,HblOlt  hiriL  In  auonr,  it  WK^fltLWTtm  ptoBUd,  ItTi  jOft.hlch.  ta  c:ucl, 
MWdlMlHhiM,«}MnaU,Kku>tnaklA.«lihladlaHMi.  tBTntn,  U  Si^  at  8w 
Sawl,  10  T«  ^Btad,  It  i>  90  ft.  talfk. 


$xv.  StrbbL 

St«t,  Giar,    ticavea  ntber  kinger  than  b  Cimira,    CoDa  «ith  tfae  ■odet 

BOt  thickeaed  at  the  apex,  pendultias,  uid  much  loi^er  tban  the  lekTca. 

1  89.  P.  ffrao^mn  Z.     Tho  Strobiu,  or  WeymeMti,  Ptae. 
MtiMliatfii'.    Lin.  £p   II.'         Byit_  Bd.  Rrtch^  t.  p.  m.  i  lOIL  DleL,  Nn.  U. ;  Hatlt.  Enl. 
Sr1.,;iSR9.  ;  Wing.  IW:.        >     .  |  AlL   Holt.   iww^i.f.i».i  Du  Bnl  Huhk.,  «d.  PHL.  & 
u.7«,l  Huiii.  Arti.  Aiiv<     .        .1  l>D[r.  Dlct.,  fi.ti.}U.|  Lwb.  Fln.,  cd.  &,  L  LSE.;  nTDh 
Hun.,  S.p.2^^    Pur.li   J  -  .       -f.-       _  _.._..  -    ..         . 


duXoid  WtrmDulii.  !-< 
AwmfcM.    Wing.  Si-M.  :    '    :    ei.;Lun.   llhuL,  t 
«lchxV.  Amer.  s,i.,  1   ..|.       It.  Du  Bm,  fi.  t.  A  t  " 
fron  WhiTtDiT,  Drdtnc<{.i.,',.  ..i  i..tlr»lo«u  Uit  Votume, 

l^ee.  Ot»,,  ^e,  LeaTCB  ■leiider,  without  aheathi.  Uale  catkios  aBialL 
Cone  eylindrka),  k>B^  aod  pendukiua.  (Micki.)  Bud«  ft«m  yV  t»- 
to  4in,  lon^  aiul  from  ^in.  to  ■fgia,  broAdi  ovate,  pMnled,  and 
■ligfatlj  reBiDotia ;  «urrouiuied  by  one  or  two  aiaall  budi.  (Seej^. 
S1S3.)  Leafcs&om  3in.  toS^ii).  lon;.  Cone(Beej^.8195.)from 
5in.  to  Om.  long,  and  from  liin.  to  l}in.  broad,  on  a  peduncle 


ifb.  long;  icalea^Beej^.  ZIM.)  liin.  long,  Bnd  from  |in.  to  tin. 
bro«d.  8eed  \  in.  long,  and  ^  in.  broad  p  obovate,  poiated  below, 
with  a  wing  whicn,  incliiding  the  aeed,  ia  Bbout  I  in.  long,  and  }  in. 
brosd,  in  UM  widast  pmrt.  CotjledonB  S  to  10.  A  native  of  North 
Aiaerica.  Introduced  b  1705:  and  liaweriDg  in  April. 
Ftaieiiet. 

t  T.  S,  t  dlba  Hort.  has  the  leavea  and  barit  much  whiter  thi 


1 


Bpecies.    There.  is  a  plant  in  the  HortlcultuTBl  Societv^s  Gardcn, 
whicb,  in  IB3T,  afler  bdng  IS  years  plsnted,  wbb  SO  H.  iiigfa. 
tP.S.S  brevi/SSa  Bort.  has  ^orter  les 


7.  4i  compreua  Booth;  P.  S.  ndva  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Floetbedi 

Wejmouth  Pine.  —  Atso  much  shorter  in  the  leaf,  snd  probatdy  tfae 

nme  ai  P.  S.  brerif&lia. 

DettriplioH.    A  tall  tree,  which,  in  AnMrica,  accor^n|  to  Uicbaui,  variea 

io  heigbt  from  100  fi.  to  180  fl.,  with  a  ■traight  irunk,  frcHB  about  4  ft  to  6  ft 

or  7  ft.  in  diameter.    The  trunlc  if  geaeraU;  free  trom  brancheB  for  two  tliirds 

or  tfaree   fourths  of  ita  hoight;  the  brBucbeB  ara   short,  and  in  whorls,  or 

dispoaed  in  stagea  ona  above  Bnoiher,  nearlv  to  tbe  top,  whicfa  cooiistB  of 

three  or  four  upright  brBnches,  forming  a  ■malf  conical  hMd.      In  rich  strong 

luams,  the  tree  doe*  not  grow  »o  higb,  and  Bssumes  a  more  Bpreading  shape; 

but  it  ii  stili  taller  and  more  vigorous  than  most  of  the  trees  by  whidi  it  is 

turrounded.     The  barlE,  on  joung  trees,  is  smooth,  and  even  polished;  but. 
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M  tbe  tree  adnacet  In  age,  it  Bplits,  and  be- 
coDiefl  nigeed  and  grej,  but  doe*  not  fiLll 
off*  in  scaleB  like  thBt  of  the  other  pines 
The  lesTca  are  from  3in.  to  4in.  long, 
Mraigbt,  upright,  slender, 
BoCt,  triqiMtroua,  of  s  Goe 
k  li^ht  bluish  greea,  tnM-ked 
I  with  lilTery  longitudinHl 
f  cheJQDelt;  tcftbroue  and  m- 
conspicuouilj  ecrTBted  on 
ihe  margin ;  spread  ng  id 

tracted,  and  l^Jng  cloae  to 
the  braacbes.  SheathB  and 
stipulesnone,ordeciduoua. 
Hale  catkini8hort,eIhptir, 
pale  puq>le,  mixed  with  Tel 
low,  tuming  red  betora 
tm  ther  iidl  j    on    long  fbot 

stalka,  and  amitted  like  thoEe  of  P.  auttr^ 
Creatof  the  anthera  Ter;  sniBlt,  and  com 
poeed  of  two  erect  very  etiort  bristlea.  Fe- 
male  ealkins  OTBte-cylindrical ;  erect,  an 
•bort  peduDclea  wben  voung,  but  wben  fuU 
growa  pendulous,  and  &om  4  in.  to  6iii. 
-'■- 'illy  curred. 
«les,  rounded 
partl;  corered  wich  white  resin,  particularly 


Dthe 


ie  tips  of  the  tcalea  j  ij>ex  of  the  ■cHlea 
■.mea.    Seeds  ovate,  oradull  grev.  The 


cone  opeos,  to  shed  the  seedi,  in  (Jctober 
of  the  ■econd  jear ;  and  in  America,  accord- 
inK  to  Micbaux,  part  of  the  aeeds  are  gene- 
raUy  left  adhering  to  the  turpentine  which 
exudes  from  tbe  scalet.  The  wood  is  soft, 
light,  free  fron  knota,  and  easily  wrangfat ; 
it  is  also  durable,  and  not  rer;  liable  to 
Ktlit  when  expoied  to  the  sun  :  but  it  hai 
little  stren^,  gives  a  feeble  hold  to  nails, 

and  sometimes  swelb  from  the  huuudkT  of  the  atmoqihere ;  while,  from 
the  very  great  diminution  of  the  trunk  from  the  bue  to  the  tummit,  it  i» 
lUfScult  to  procure  pianks  of  great  length  and  uniform  (Uameter.  Th« 
preportion  of  sap  wood  is  ver;  smalli  uid,  according  to  MichBux,  a  trunk 
IS ID.  in  diameter  generBlly  contains  1 1  in.  of  perfect  wood.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  is  renwkably  wnite  wben  newly  sawn  iato  pUnks;  whence  tba 
common  Americau  namefor  it  of  white  pioe.  Tbe  rata  of  growth  ofthia  trea 
in  Britain  is,  except  in  very  faToureble  sitaations,  slower  than  that  of  most 
Enropean  pinea.  NerertheleBB,  in  the  climate  of  Lpndon,  it  wiil  attain  the 
hdgbt  of  lefLor  13ft.in  lOyears  from  tbe  seed.  When  planted  singly, 
like  most  other  pines,  it  forms  a  brBuchy  bead;  but,  when  drawn  np  Bmong 
otho'  treea  of  the  same  spedea,  it  bas  a-  -'~-  -  •—■-t  i-   »"•-."  —  ;- 


I  clear  a  tnmk  ii 


America.  The  seneral  appearBiice  of  ths  tree,  when  nanding  ainglv  in 
BnttKah  parlu  ana  pleasure-arounds,  is  well  represented  by/ig.  S196.,  which 
isthe  portrait,  to  a  scale  of  Slll.  to  t  in.,  of  s  Weymouth  pine  in  Studley 
Park,  which,  in  IS36,  was  60ft.6io.  bigh,  with  a  trunk  about  Sft.  in  ciKimf 
ference,  at  1  fL  from  the  ground. 


n  the  state  of  Vemiont. 
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though  Dot  uniforml]',  over  s  VMt  exteDt 
ofcountTf ;  but  that  it  ia  incapable  t>f 
aupporting  either  intense  heat  or  intense 
coid.  The  eliler  Michaux,  after  travers- 
ing  300  miles,  on  hia  retum  from  Hud- 
Bon's  Bay,  ttithout  perceiving  a  vcBtigc 
of  i[,  Grnt  obierveii  ii  about  40  leacuea 
(rom  the  nioutli  of  the  MistssBin,  which  3 
diachargei  itself  into  the  Lake  St.  John,  ' 
in  Canada,in  n.  lat.  4S°  50'.     Two   de- 

Srees  fartber  south,  he  found  it  comman. 
E  ia,  however,  most  abundant  between 
N.  lat.  43°  and  n.  lat.  47" :  fcrther  aouth, 
it  is  found  in  the  vbIIcjs  and  dedivitiei 
of  the  Alleghaniea,  but  will  not  grow  a 
any  Jiatance  from  the  mountaina  on 
dther  side,  on  account  of  the  wamith  of 
the  cliniate.  In  New  Hampshire,  in 
tbe  atate  of  Vermont,  and  near  the 
it  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
largest  dimenaioni.  "  In 
nes,"  etya  the  younger 
Hichaux,  "  I  have  seen  it  in  very  dif- 
ferent  situationa;  end  it  aeem*  to  accommodate  itself  to  all  v 
except  such  as  consist  wholly  of  aand,  and  such  es  are  almost  c 
aubmerged ;  but  I  have  aeen  the  largest  specimens  in  the  bottora  of  soft', 
fiiable,  aod  fertile  valleya,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  compoaed  of  deep,  coot, 
black  aand ;  and  in  swamps  filled  with  the  white  cedar  (Cupr^ssus  ffayoldea), 
and  covered  with  a  thick  and  constantly  humid  carnet  of  Sph&gnum.  Near 
Norridgewock,  on  the  river  Kennebeck,  in  one  of  these  swamps  which  is 
accessible  oul^*  in  the  middle  of  suinmer,  I  measured  two  trunlis  felled  for 
canoes,  of  which  one  waa  154  ft.  long,  and  54  in.  in  diaroeter,  and  the  otber 
IfSft.  long,  and  44 in.  in  dianieter,  at  3R.  trom  the  ground,  Mention  ia 
made,  in  Belkna{i'B  Hutory  of  Xew  HamptMre,  of  a  white  pine  felled  near  the 
riv^  Merrimac,  7  (t.  8  in.  in  diameter ;  and  near  Hollowell,  I  saw  a  stump 
exceeding  6  ft.  in  diameCer.  These  enormous  trees  had  probablj  reached  the 
greatest  he%ht  attained  by  the  species,  which  is  about  IBOti.  I  have  been 
BSBured,  by  persons  worthy  of  belief,  that,  in  a  few  inatances,  they  had  felled 
individual  treeB  of  nearly  this  stature."  (Mic/u!.  Narth  Amrr.  Syi.,  iii.  p.  161.) 
Michaux  adds  that  he  haa  "  alwBva  observed  the  influence  of  soil  to  be  rrester 
on  re^nous  than  on  broad-leaved  treea."  The  qnalitiea  oF  the  white  pine,  b 
particular,  are  strikinglv  aflected  by  it.  In  loos^  deen,  humid  aoils,  it  unitea 
in  the  highesC  degrce  hL  the  valuable  propertiea  hj  wnich  it  ia  cliaracteriaed, 
eapecially  lightness  and  fineneas  of  texlure,  so  that  it  uiay  be  snioothly  cut  in 
every  direction;  and  hence,  perhapB,  is  derived  the  nanie  of  pumpkin  pine. 
On  drj  elevated  landa,  ita  wood  is  finner  and  more  resinoua,  with  a  coarsa- 
endn  and  more  dielant  concentric  circles,  and  it  is  then  call^  sapling  pine. 
In  the  district  af  Maine,  and  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  thc  white  pine  has 
been  observed  to  be  the  firat  to  take  possession  of  barren  deserted  laads,  and 
the  most  hardy  in  reslsting  the  impetuous  gales  from  the  ocean. 

Hittory.  Pinus  iStrdbug  received  its  name  from  Linnceua,  and  waa  Grat 
eultivated  in  England  by  the  Ducheas  of  Beaufort,  at  Badniineton,  in  1705. 
Oreat  quantities  were  aoon  ofterwards  planted  at  Longleat,  in  Wiltshire,  the 
•eat  of  Lord  Weymouth,  where  the  trees  prospered  emazingly,  and  whence 
the  species  received  the  name  of  the  WeymouEh  pine.  Sevwd  were  aiso 
planced  at  Mersham  Hatch,  in  Kent ;  and  a  number  at  Whitton,  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  These  plants  be^an  to  bear  cones  with  perfect  seeds  about  1780; 
and  the  apecies  haa  been  smce  exEeniively  raiaed  by  nurserymen,  from  the 
leedB  produced  at  tbeae  places;  and  the  plants  have  been  tbuB  distiibuted 
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throughout  the  island.  Miller  says  that  the  seeds  were  first  brought  to 
London  for  sale  firom  Mersham  Uatch,  Sir  M^ndham  Knatchbuli's  seat, 
near  Ashford,  in  Kent,  in  1726.  There  were  al^  cones,  he  says,  produced 
at  Longleat ;  *'  but  it  has  been  chieily  from  the  seeds  of  Sir  Wyndbam  Knatch- 
bull  that  the  much  greater  number  of  these  trees  now  in  England  have  been 
raised ;  for,  although  there  has  annually  been  some  of  the  seed  brought  from 
America,  yet  those  have  been  few  in  comparison  to  the  produce  of  the  trees 
in  Kent ;  and  many  of  the  trees  which  nave  been  raised  from  the  seeds  of 
those  trees  now  produce  plenty  of  good  seed,  particularly  those  in  the  garden 
of  His  Orace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Whitton,  which  annually  produce  large 
quantides  of  cones,  which  His  Grace  most  generousiy  distributes  to  all  the 
curious."  (Dict.,  ed.  7.,  1759.)  Many  of  the  trees  in  these  places  are  stiii  in 
ezistence,  and  are  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high.  There  are  also  some  remarkably 
fine  specimens  at  Strathfieldsaye :  some  of  them,  according  to  Mitchell,  had,  in 
1827,  trunks  100  fL  high,  and  10  il.  in  circumference.  The  largest  tree  at 
Whitton  was,  in  1835,  81  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  a  trunk  1 1  ft.  3  in.  m  circumfe- 
rence  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground.  This  tree  stands  singly,  and  divides  into 
a  great  many  large  woody  limbs,  so  as  to  form  a  very  irregular  head. 
In  Scotland,  the  Weymouth  pine  is  considered  rather  tender;  and,  as  it 
requires  a  better  soil  tlian  most  other  species,  it  is  not  much  planted  for  its 
timber.  8ang  observes  that  it  is  a  plant  of  too  delicate  a  habit  ever  to 
become  a  large  or  valuable  tree  in  Scotland,  m  exposed  situations ;  but  that, 
where  it  is  sheltered  and  properly  treated,  it  forms  a  fine-looking  single  tree. 
In  Ireland,  according  to  Hayes,  it  was  not  introduced  tili  about  1770;  but 
there  are  trees  of  it  in  various  places  above  50  ft.  high.  The  Weymouth  pine 
is  not  very  common  in  France ;  but  there  are  trees  at  the  Trianon,  which,  in 
1834,  were  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  higb)  after  being  about  the  same  number 
of  years  planted. 

ProperHes  and  Utes.  The  wood  oi  this  species  is  more  employed  in 
America  than  that  of  any  other  pine.  Throughout  the  northem  states,  at 
the  time  the  younger  Michaux  published  his  Nortk  American  Sylva  (1819), 
seven  tenths  of  the  houses,  except  in  the  larger  capitals,  were  of  wood ;  and 
about  three  quarters  of  these  were  built  almost  entirely  of  white  pine ;  and, 
even  in  the  cities,  the  beams  and  principal  woodwork  of  the  houses  were  of 
this  wood.  "  The  omamental  work  of  the  outer  doors,  the  oomices  and  friezes 
of  apartments,  and  the  mouldings  of  fireplaces,  all  of  which,  in  America,  are 
ele^mtly  wrought,  are  of  this  wood.  It  receives  gildine  well,  and  is,  there- 
fore,  selected  for  looking-glass  and  pictiu^e  frames.  Sculptors  employ  it 
exclusively  for  the  images  that  adom  the  bows  of  vessels,  for  whicn  they 
prefer  the  kind  called  the  pumpkin  pine.  At  Boston,  and  in  other  towns 
of  the  northern  states,  the  inside  of  mahoganv  furniture  and  of  trunks,  the 
bottoms  of  Windsor  chairs  of  an  inferior  quality,  water  pails,  a  great  part 
of  the  boxes  used  for  packing  goods,  the  shelves  of  shops,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  other  objects,  are  made  of  white  pine.  In  the  district  of  Maine,  it 
is  emplo^red  for  barrels  to  contain  salted  fish,  especially  the  kind  called  the 
sapling  pine,  which  is  of  a  stronger  consistence.  ror  the  magnificent  wooden 
bridgea  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Delaware  at  Trenton ;  and 
for  Uiose  which  unite  Cambridge  and  Charleston  with  Boston,  of  which  the 
first  is  1500  ft.,  and  the  second  3000  ft.,  in  length ;  the  white  pine  has  been 
cbosen  for  its  durability.  It  serves  exciusively  for  the  masts  ot  the  numerous 
vesseb  constructed  in  the  northem  and  middle  states ;  and  for  this  purpose  it 
would  be  difficult  to  replace  it  in  North  America.  The  principal  superiority 
of  white  pine  masts  over  those  brought  from  Riga  is  their  lightness;  but  tbey 
have  less  strength,  and  are  said  to  decay  more  rapidly  between  decks,  and  at 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  ^ards.  This  renders  the  long-leaved  pine 
(P.  australis)  superior  to  the  white  pine,  in  the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  American  shipbuilders ;  but  some  of  them  assert  that  the  white  pine  would 
be  equally  durable,  if  the  top  were  carefully  protected  from  the  weather. 
With  this  view,  an  experiment  has  been  suggested,  of  a  hole,  several  feet  deep. 
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made  in  the  top  of  the  mast,  filled  with  oil,  B&d  hennetioally  tealed ;  the  oil  ie 
■aid  to  be  absorbed  in  a  iew  months.    The  bowsprits  and  yards  of  ahipa  of 
war  are  of  thiB  species.    The  wood  is  not  reanous  enough  to  fumiah  tnrpen* 
tine  for  commace."  ( Jfiol;r.)    Before  the  American  war,  Engbuid  ia  said 
to  hare  fbmiBhed  henelf  with  maets  from  die  United  States;  and  she  mSH 
completes  from  America  the  demand  which  cannot  be  supplied  (rom  the  north 
of  £urope.    The  finest  timber  of  this  M>ecies  is  brought  from  Maine,  and 
particularlj  from  the  river  Kennebeck.    Soon  after  the  establishment  of  tlie 
American  colonies,  England  became  sensible  of  the  value  of  this  resourcey  and 
solidtous  for  its  presenration.    In  1711  and  1791,  severe  ordinances  were 
enacted,  prohibitti^  the  cutdng  of  any  trees  proper  for  roasts  on  the  pos- 
sesrions  of  the  crown.  The  order  had  reference  to  the  vast  countries  bounded 
on  the  south  by  New  Jersej,  and  on  the  nortb  bj  the  upper  limit  of  Not» 
Scotia,    *'  I  am  unable  to  saj/'  adds  Micbaux,  **  with  what  degree  of  r^^r 
it  was  enforced  before  the  American  revolution  |  bu^  for  a  spaoe  o£  600  milesi 
from  Philadelphia  to  a  dtstance  bevond  Boston,  1  did  not  observe  a  single 
tree  of  the  wbite  pine  large  enougfa  for  the  mast  of  a  vessd  of  600  tons.'* 
(ilficA^.)  The  white  pine  is  also  u»ed  extensivelj  in  America  for  e]ap4)oards 
and  shingtes.    The  clap-boards  are  of  an  indeterminate  length,  6  in  widei,  |  in« 
thick  at  one  edge,  and  much  thinner  at  the  other  |  thej  form  the  exterior 
covering  of  the  walis  of  the  wooden  houses,  and  are  placed  horizontallj,  lapping 
one  over  the  other,  so  that  the  thinner  edge  is  covered.  The  shingles  are  com- 
monlj  18  in.  long,  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  wide,  |  in.  thick  at  one  end,  and  1  line  thtck 
at  the  other  i  thej  should  be  free  from  knots,  and  made  onlj  of  the  periect  wood* 
These  shingles  are  used  instead  of  tiles  to  almost  all  the  houses  east  of  die 
river  Hudson ;  but  thej  onlj  last  12  or  15  jears.   Thej  are  exported  in  great 
quantities  to  iJie  West  Tndies.    The  timber  of  the  Wejmouth  pine  continues  to 
be  imported  into  Britain  in  immense  quantities ;  but  it  is  considered  as  verv 
inferior  to  some  of  the  other  American  pines,  and  to  the  pine  timbea*  of  the  north 
of  Europe.    In  M*CuIloch's  Dictionaty  qf  Commerce,  speaking  of  tbe  whiie 
pine  of  America,  as  compared  with  the  Baltic  ptne,  an  extract  tB  given  irom 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Copland,  an  extensive  builder  and  timber^erchant, 
when  examined  before  parliament  as  to  the  comparative  valueofBuropean 
and  American  Timber.  "  The  American  pine  is  much  inferior  in  qualitj,  mucb 
softer  in  its  nature,  not  so  durable,  and  verj  llable  to  drj  rot :  indeed,  it  is 
not  allowed  bj  anj  professional  man  under  govemment  to  be  used;  nor  is  it 
ever  emplojed  in  the  best  buildings  in  London :  it  is  onlj  speculators  that  ara 
induced  to  use  it,  firom  the  price  of  it  bdng  much  lower  (in  consequenoe  of 
its  exemption  from  dutj)  than  the  Baltic  timber.    If  jou  were  to  iaj  two 
planks  or  American  timber  upon  each  other,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth 
thej  would  have  tfae  drj  rot,  almost  invariablj,  to  a  certain  extent."    M'Cul- 
loch  adds  that  "  manj  passages  to  the  same  effect  might  be  produced  from  the 
evtdence  of  persons  of  the  greatest  experience  in  shin-buildmg."  {M*CuUoch'$ 
Com,  Dict,,  art.  Timber  Trade.)    Ttie  wood  of  Wejmouth  pines  grown  in 
England  has  been  used  for  iloors,  and  bj  cabinet-makers ;  but,  as  the  species 
is  gcnerallj  valued  as  an  ornamentai  tree,  it  is  seldom  cut  down  for  timber. 
Its  ptcturesque  beautj,  accordinff  to  Oilpin,  is  not  great.    **  It  is  admired,** 
he  sajs,  "  for  its  polisned  bark,  though  tne  painter^s  eje  {wvs  littie  attention 
to  so  trivial  a  circumstance,  even  when  the  tree  is  considered  as  a  single 
object :  naj,  its  polisbed  bark  rather  depreciates  its  value,  for  the  picturesque 
eje  dwells  with  raore  pleasure  on  rough  surfaces  than  on  smooth :  it  sees 
more  richness  in  them  and  more  varietj.    But  we  object  chieflj  to  the  Wej- 
nouth  pine  on  account  of  the  regularitj  of  its  stem  and  the  meagreness  of  its 
foliage.    Its  stem  rises  with  perpendicular  exactness ;  it  rarel j  varies ;  and  its 
branches  issue  with  equal  rormalitj  from  its  sides.    Its  foliage,  too,  is  thin, 
and  wants  both  richness  and  effect.    If  I  were  speaking,  inde^,  of  this  tree 
in  composition,  I  might  add  that  it  maj  often  appear  to  great  advantage  in  a 
plantation.     Contrast,  we  know,  produces  beautj,  even  from  deformitj  itself. 
Opposed,  therefore,  to  the  wildness  of  other  trees,  the  rcigularitj  of  the  Wej- 
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mouth  pine  may  bave  its  beauty  :  its  fonnality  may  be  concealed.  A  few  of 
its  branches,  hanging  from  a  macs  of  heavier  foUage,  may  appear  light  and 
feathery,  while  its  spirj  head  may  often  form  an  agreeable  apex  to  a  dump." 
(For,  Scen.,  i.  p.  87.) 

Soil^  SUuatioriy  ^rc^  We  have  already  obfteryed  that  the  soil  and  rituation 
for  this  tree  ought  to  be  better  than  for  most  other  species  of  pines.  Seeds 
are  procured  in  abundance;  and  the  plants,  when  sown  in  spring,  come  up 
the  nrst  year,  and  may  be  treated  like  those  of  the  Scotch  pine. 

Stattmet,  In  tbe  Btavirout  oT  Loodon.  At  Vniittoa  Plaoe,  tbere  ara  many  treea,  tbe  talleitof 
whiebii8Ift.6ia  hiyfa, and the dJameter of the tnmk 4 ft. t  et York HoiMe, Twiekenhem, it i« 48 ft. 
hiffh,  thediameter  ofthe  trunli  1  ft.  6ln.,  and  of  thehead  18  ft. ;  at  Chiiwick  Villa,  there  are  Tarioui 
treec  ftom  fiOft.  to  00 ft. high  j  at  Aberoora  Prionr,  neax  Stanmore,  It  is  fiSft.  higb,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  — .  Soutb  of  London.  In  Doraetsbire,  at  Melbury  Paifc,  40  yeare 
old,  it  l0  36  ft.  high ;  at  CompCon  Houie,  60  yean  old,  it  ia  80  ft.  higb,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  In  dlameter. 
In  Hampahlre,  at  Alretfbrd,  41  jeart  pUintecf,  It  itfiS  ft.  bigb  j  at  StratbfleldBaye,  it  ii  flfift  higb,  witb 
a  tnink  4  ft.  6  In.  in  diameter.  In  Someraetihire,  at  Kingiton,  it  ia  dSft.  hlgh,  wlth  a  trunk  Sft.  bi 
dlameter.  In  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  It  It  60  ft.  higb,  the  dlameter  of  tbe  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  tbe  liead 
S6  ft. ;  at  Deepdene,  10  yean  planted,  it  la  82  ft.  hleh.  In  Wiluhire,  at  Wardour  Caatle,  50  yeart 
nlant^,  it  !•  60  ft.  high,  the  dlametcr  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  9  In.,  and  of  tbe  bead  fi7  ftv— Nortb  of  Lon. 
doo.  In  BedftMrdsbbre,  at  Soutbbill.  it  i«  46  ft.  blgh,  with  a  tnink  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  Jn  Berkabfare, 
at  Bear  Wood,  14  ycen  planted,  it  It  30  ft.  blgh.  In  BuckinghamshinL  at  Temple  Houie,  40  yean 
pteDted,  it  ia  50  ft.  bigb.  In  EKirbam,  at  Soutbend,  40  yean  planted,  it  !•  60ft  hisfa  t  at  Stanwlck 
Park  ii  one  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  in  diameter.  In  LeiceMenhireL  at  Elvaaton  Caitle,  s3  yean  iriianted, 
It  ia  418  ft.  blgb.    In  Nottingbamihlre,  at  Ctumber  Park,  it  b  54  ft.  blgh,  the  dlameter  of  tbe  tnink 


and  of  Ihe  bead  50  ft.  In  Warwiekibire,  at  Coombe  Abbey .  60  yean  planted,  It  ii  60  ft.  bigb ;  the  dls. 
meter  of  tbe  trunk  3ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  33  ft.  la  Yorsibirc^  at  Orimiton,  18  ycan  jdanted,  it  is 
3Sft.  bigb. 

Pbutf  ttrdbiu  im  ScoiUmd.  tn  tbe  Enrirona  of  Edlnbuttb.  At  HopetouD  Houae,  tt  ia  SOIt 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  bead  40  ft.  —  Soutb  of  Edinburgh.  In  Ayr- 
•hire,  at  Dalquharran,  65  yean  planted,  It  b  68  ft  bigh,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  8  ft.  In  Berwidt- 
iblre,  at  the  Hinel,  80  yean  pUuiled,  It  li  80  ft.  hlgli.  I n  Renftewihire,  at  Enkine  Hotue,  It  ii  55  ft: 
higb,  with  a  tnmk  8 ft.  4  In.  in  diameter. — Noitb  of  Edtnburgb.  In  A igyllihire,  at  Toward  Castle. 
13  yean  planted,  it  b  80  ft.  higb.  In  BanlBibire,  at  Gordon  Caitle,  it  ii  «B  ft  hlgb,  tbe  diameter  of 
the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  86  ft.  In  Clackmannanibire,  in  tbe  gardcn  or  the  Dollar  Inctito. 
tloo,  18  yean  pbuited,  it  b  80  ft.  higb.  In  Forfuvhire,  at  Klnnaird  Castle,  45  yean  planted,  It  b  45  ft. 
bigb,  the  diamecer  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6ln.  i  at  Courtachy  Caitle,  14  yean  plantcd,  it  b  Ifift  high. 


In  InTemeii-ihire,at  Cowan,30  yeanplanted,  it  b  XfL  bigb,  the  dlameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of 
the  bead  95  ft.  In  Stlrllngifalre,  at  Blair  Orummond,  180  yean  oid,  it  ii  73  ft.  bigb,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  48  ft.<f  at  Bnicefldd,  it  b  60  ft.  hlgh,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk 
1  ft.  6  in.,  aad  of  the  bead  30it ;  at  Callendar  Park,  39  yean  plantcd, It  b  46ft  hlah. 

PbNw  Slrdta*  <i»  JreUmd,  In  Down,  at  Ballyleady,  60  ycan  planted,  it  b  46ft.  hlgb.  In  Fer. 
managh,  at  Florence  Court,  30  yean  planted,  it  b  55  ft.  hlgb. .  In  Oalway,  at  Coole,  It  b  40  ft.  bigb, 
tbe  duuneter  of  the  trunk  8  ft. 

PlMttv  StfrMui  ha  Fore^n  Ccmirie»,  In  Fyanoe,  near  Parli,  at  BeauTab,  30  vcan  planted,  it 
b  80ft  bigb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.,  andoftbe  bead  30  ft.;  atColombey,  near  Mcts, 
70  yean  planted.  It  ii  60ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  9ft.{  at  M.  AngoCi,  89  yean 
planted,  It  b  40ft.  hlgh  j  In  tbe  Park  at  Clerrauz,  38  yean  plantcd,  it  b  71  ft.  bigb.  In  HanoTcr, 
at  Harbcke,  10  ycan  pUntcd,  it  ii  16  ft.  bigh ;  at  Schwdbber,  80  yean  pUnted,  It  b  100  ft.  hiffb,  tbe 
diameter  of  tfae  trunk  3  ft.  In  Saxony,  at  Wfirlita,  60  yean  planted,  It  b  80  ft.  high,  the  diaineter 
of  tbe  trunk  4 ft.  6ln.,  and  of  tbe  bead  40 ft.  In  Caaiel,  at  Wilbelmiboe,  eO/ean  okl,  It baa  a  trunk 
4ft  In  dlaineter.  In  BaTarta,  in  tbe  Botanlo  Garden  at  Munlcb,  18  yean  pfanted,  it  b  80  ft.  blgb  | 
Intbe  Engliab  Oarden,  85Teanp1anted,it  li.Wft.higb.  In  Auatrb,  atVlcnna,  atLuxemburg.SOyean 
plsnted,  it  b  95  ft  hlgb ;  in  Rocentbari  Nunery,  60  yean  phmted,  it  ic  40  ft.  bigb ;  at  HaderMlarf, 
»  yeanplanted,  it  b  40ft.  blgb  ;  at  Brdck  on  the  Leytha.  30  yean  planted,  it  ic  40ft.  blgh.  In 
PruKla,  at  Berlin,  aC  Sana  Souci,  45  yean  pUnted,  It  b  40  ft.  bigb  t  in  the  Pfkucii  Inad,  40  ycnn 
plantad,  it  b  50  ft.  bigb.  In  Italy,  at  I>edo^  near  Monsa,  It  b  70  ft.  blgb,  tbe  dlameter  of  the  tnmk 
8  ft.  6  in..  and  of  tbe  bend  30  ft 

Cammercial  StatMc»,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are,  per  thousand. 
1  year's  seedlings,  Bt.\  l^years'  seedlings,  12«.;  1  year*s  transplanted,  20f.;  and 
transplanted  plants  fironi  9  in.  to  12  in.  high,  50«.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are 
(rom  1  franc  to  2  francs  each ;  or,  per  hundred,  4  years  old  and  transplanted^ 
30«.  At  New  Yorlc,  plants  are  lroiBi50  cents  to  75  cents,  and  as  high  as 
1  dollar  each»  according  to  their  size. 

f.  40.  P.  (i9.)  EXCB^LSA  Wallich.    The  lofty,  or  Bhoian,  Pine. 

JdenMeaiiim.  WalL  Pl.  Ai.  Rar.,  1 801. ;  Lamb.  Pln.,  1. 1 SS. ;  Royle  Illnct;  Lawion*a  Manual,  n,  389U 
Sigpumgmee    P.  Dicki6n^/  Hort. ;  Chilla,  or  Chylla,  Himataifaa ;  Kuel,  Sinrume  and  Gwkwai ;  Xem- 

ibing,  Rkoiea :  Racftula,  or  King  of  the  Fln,  Hindottati. 
Eagrariam».    Wall.  Pl.  Aa.  Rar.,  t.  801. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  1.  1 33.  t  (mxjlg.  8199L,  toour  uaual  icalef 

and  J^r.  8197.  and  8198.,  of  tbe  natural  liae,  flrom  WalUcb,  Lambert,  and  Arom  Uring  •pectancnc 

Spee.  Char.^  ^e.  Leaves  in  fives,  yery  long,  and  slender,  loose.  Crest  of  the 
antheris  roundish,  truncate ;  simple,  lacerated.  Gones  cylindrical,  smoothy 
pendulous,  longer  than  the  leaves.  (Wall.)    Buds,  on  the  tree  in  the  Hor- 


AnBORETUH    I 
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iiall  t«eth ;  funiuhed  w 


dcultural   8oclety'i  Oarden,   Jin.  long 

and  -A  in.  broad ;  conieal,  with  «traight    . 

iide«,andpointcd.(;jik- 21870    I*«»ea  i 

rBthermore  than  Oin.  loa^.  CoDe9iD.  ri 
a  long,  Bud  8  in.  broMl,  mth  a  rooutalk  J 
1  I  in.  loDKi  acale  1|  in.  long,  and  l^in.  ^ 
1  broftd.  Beed»  -fg  in,  long,  and  J  in.  ^ 
f  broad;  with  the  wing,  IJin,  long,  and 

Jin.  broad.       A   niiU*e  of  Nepal, 
ita    inountaiQS.     Introduced  in  IS^3. 
SisT         Dacrifilio».     A  tall,  handsome,  Pyra-   I 
tnidal  tree,  attainingtheheigbtof  frora  90tl.  to   ' 
I20A.     Branches  numeroua,  ascending,  divid- 
ed,  disposed  in  whorU.     Bark  entire,  smootb,    \ 
•oft,  pale   grey,      Wood  white,  aboundinn  ir 
a  liquid  temn.     Leavei  in  five»,  very  long,  den 
der,  triquetrouB,   loose;   glaucoua  green,  ph- 
able ;  5  in.  to  7  in,  long,  roughish  od  the  angles  from  si 

tbe  apex  wich  a  «mall  callous  mucra,  crowded  on  the  branchei,  particularij 
towBrds  the  epexes ;  bicanaliculate  abore,  llBt  beneath ;  sheaths  about  }  in. 
long,  caducouB,  imbricatcd  with  numerouB,  linear-oblong,  brown,  membrana- 
ceous  BcaleB.  Catkins  tennina),  with  numerous  membranaceous  brownscalei 
at  the  buBe;  male  ovate,  short,  obtuse,  lesBile,  dense,  collected  into  a  faead 
aboiit  3  lines  long,  and  1  in.  thick.  StuneDS  taonadelphous.  Anthera  very  short 
roundish,  openingbelow 
longitudinaliy,  filled  with 
■ulphur-coloured  pollen  ; 
creHt  small,  roundish, 
■iinple,  membranaceous ;  e 
daii-brown,  Mnged  BDd  ; 
tom  on  the  margin ;  *= 
female  oblong,  cyUndri-  ^ 
cal,  in  ihrees  or  fours,  ^ 
erect,  when  youog  ()e- 
dunculate;  scaleshroBd, 
roundish,  imbricaled  in- 
wards,  coriaceous,  thick, 
mBTgined.unooth-  Conee 
3  or  itogether,  cylin- 
drical,  pedunculate,  db- 
ked,smooth;64in.long, 
pendulous  whcn  ripe, 
2  in,  in  diameter,  tomt- 
what  ettenuated  towards 
the  apex  ;  i%cales  broad, 
wedge-^aped,  coriace- 
ouK,  thick,  closely  imbri- 
cated,  smooth ;  light 
^own ;  apiculate  above, 
with  B  short,  thick,  ob- 
tuse,  dark  brown  mucro. 
Seeds  ovate,  compreised 
on  both  sidea;  tettm 
bonj,  black,  marked  with  grey  Kpots;  wing  obk>n»«btuBe,  membnnaceoiii, 
ferniginouB,  somewliatcimeter-shaped,  reticulate.  jLamb.')  P.  excelEa,  Mr. 
Lambert  obaerveB,  approaches  bo  near  in  habit,  and  in  the  sbepe  of  it 


to  P.  5tr6bus,  that,  were  it  not  for  ihe  simple,  round,  membranaceous  crest 
of  the  Bntbers,  it  nould  be  almost  imiioBBibie  to  diBtinguish  them  specificAUy. 
The  lcaves  are  longM'  than  in  P.  Strdbus,  and  the  conea  i  " 


inspecifii: 
tbicker. 
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Rofle  innkeB  a  similar  remwk 
as  to  the  reEemblance  of  thii 
tree  to  P.  Ardbus,  and  adds 
"  that  it  is  remariiable  for  its 
dTDoping  branchea,  wlience  it 
)■  lnw|uently  callcd  the  "  weep- 
tng  fir,"  bj  travellers  in  tne 
HimalayM.  It  is  found  in 
company  with  the  deodar  ce- 
dar  at  Narainhett;,  in  Nepat, 
and  at  Simla,  Theog,  &c,  and 
in  tbe  Bbotea  Pergunnahsof 
Kamaon.  Dr.  Wallich  men- 
tions  a  variety,  if  not  a  species, 
stil)  nearer  to  P.  iStrdbus,  at 
Bainpa  and  Toka,  in  Nepal. 
(Roylr  lautl.)  The  rate  of 
growth  of  this  tree,  In  the  cli-  |j 
mate  of  London,  appears  to  be 
aeaz\y  the  same  as  that  of  P. 
Ar6bus.  A  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultunl  Society's  Oarden,  af 
which  fg.  8202.  is  a  portrait, 
8  years  planted,  was,  in  1837, 
Mft,  bigh;  one  at  Dropmore, 
of  which^.  2201.  is  a  portrHit, 
tbe  tame  age  and  10  ft.  high, 
ha*  produced  a  cone ;  and  one 
in  the  KUnnoul  Nurserj',  in  the 
neighbouTfaood  of  Perth,  was, 
ioiese,  ISfLbigb.  P.excSsa 
is  frequent  botb  m  Upper 
N^mI  and  Bothsam.  In  the 
btter  couDtry,  its  timber  is 
preferred  bj  the  inbabitants 
tothat  oTeTery  oiherpine.  It 
>Ielda    iii  great   quantities    a 


pure  aad  limpid  turpentine,  by  the  slightest  incuion.  The  scales  of  the  cone 
■bo  exbibit  turpentine,  see  &.  2200.  to  the  natural  size.  The  species  was 
iotroduced  into  England  by  Dr.  WaUich  about  1827;  and  sereral  plants 
•ere  raiaed  hy  Mr,  Lambert  at  Boytoo,  and  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety's 
Gardm,  in  that  vear.  Some  appear,  according  to  Mr.  Lawson,  to  have  been 
fwed,  also,  in  the  Olasgow  Botanic  Oarden.  Plaots,  which  are  rather  rare 
in  the  London  nuraerieB,  are  81«.  each. 
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S   4!.  P.  (S.)  LavbsrtmV^  Dougl.     The  gigantif,  or  Lamberfs,  Pine, 

IdniUpaiaom.    Doii(l.  In  Lln.  Tniu,  !£.  s.  »0.  i  Umb.  Pin.,  «L  E,  1. 1.  M.  j  Ijancft  IIunuL 

HSSl.lLodd.  OL.hI.  1&3S, 
'VWIHi,     Ljunb.  Pln.,ad.l.,LM.;  «irrb.E9<K.,  U  OUI   UHul  »1<:  lodjlnesQl  tonj., 

<*  the  nitunl  ■!»  i  th*  «»«  ud  •cal*  tm  DouglM"!  mini™  I"  *•"  ■■—«-■>• ■  f—' — ■- 

^crfawluin,  ud  thtbudi  uid  Iutbi  fnw  tht  tiH  [n  Ihc  HoiticuLluri 

Spec.   Char.,   &c.     Lmtm   in   fives,  rigid. 


a'iiijb  ;    sheaths   very  short,-   Coi 
,¥£17  longiCylindriral;  scales  lcx> 
roundiih.  (^Dougbu.)    Bud«,  in  tbe  spe- 


cimen    from    the    Horticultunl    Socie- 

Ity'B  Qarden,  f.  in.  long,   uid  i  in-   , 
broad;  roundiih.poinEed,  andwith  / 
3  BQiBller  buds.    (See^.  S!03.)  [^ 
LesTci    8}in.    to    3in.    long; 
Douglu'*  specimena,  4)  in.  i 
Sin.  long.     Conea  from   llin. 
16in.  long,  uid  &Bid  to  be  some. 
tiines    18  in.    long,   aud    4  in.   io 
diameter    in    the    widest     pirt ; 
scales  11  in.  wide,  and  nearly  8  io. 
**"*   long.    Seed  large,  oval,  J  in.  long, 
and  nearly  ( in.   broad ;    dark  brown  ; 
wiug  dark  wown,  and,  with   the  leed, 
1}  in.  long,  and  }  in,  broad  in  the  widett 
part.   NBtive  of  thc  north-weit  coast  of 
Mortli  AmericB,  where  it  wu  discovered 
by  Doujlaa  ;  and  introduced  into  Eng' 
laod  in  1B27. 

Z^imption.  According  to  Dougtu,  "the  trunk  of  F.  1 
from  150  ft.  to  Bbove  200ft.  in  height,  wying  from  80 ft.  t 
cumference.  One  ipeciinen,which  had  been  btown  down  by  the  wiDd,aii<I  whicb 
wax  cert^nly  not  the  Urgeat,  was  of  the  foUowing  dimensionB :  —  Its  entire 
lenMh  was  S15ft.;  its  circumference,  at  3  ft.  from  theground,  was  57  ft.  9  in., 
ancTat  ISlfi.from  theground,  I7ft.5in.  The  trunkiauausuallyatraigfat,aiM) 
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dettitute  ofbranches  i^ut  two  thirdi  of  its  hei^t.  Hie  bark  it  uncominoiily 
•inooth  for  such  targe  timber,  of  a  light  browD  colour  on  the  Bouth,  and 
bleached  OD  thenorth,  side.  The  branches  ate  pcndulous,  and  form  an  open 
pyramidal  head,  with  Ihat  app^ence  which  is  pecuUar  to  the  ji^bies  tribe.  The 
leaTes  are  between4in.  anclfiin.  long,  and  grow  infivea,  witbshortdcciduous 
■heatha,  hke  thoBC  of  P.  ScrdbuB :  they  are  rigid,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  but 
Dot  gloMv,  Mid,  Iroin  minute  denticulations  ol  the  margin,  are  scabroua  h 
Thei  ....  


tOUCD. 


r,  Mid,lroin 
le  conea  sre  penduloiii  ftom  the 


7i  8 


of  tbe  branchea  :  Cliey 
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are  two  years  in  acquir- 

ing   tbeir    fiill    growth ; 

they  are  at  lirEt  ujiright, 

and   do    not    b^n    to 

droop    lill    Uie    sccond 

vear.   When  young,  they    t"' ;  * 

have  B  very  tajicr  ligure.    'C^ 

When     ripe,    they     are    '  '^ 

about    1 1 ID.  in  drcuni' 

ference  at   the    thickest 

part,  and  Taryfrom  l^ln. 

to  16 in.  in  length.     The  iv^iSa 

Bcaleti   are   lax,  rounded  *■ -V^\ 

at   the   apex,   and    per-  ^'''     ■   ■ 

fectly  deatiiute  of   pric-  i*"-^ 

klcs  :     tile    seeds    larfK.  V  ^tE"^  ^ 

b  lines  tong,  and  4  broad ;    ''  '.^^'A 

otbI  i  and,  like  those  of   *.  .^\ 

the  P.  Pinea,  their  kcr-      'l^^ 

nel3  are  sweet,  and  vcry 

pleasant    to    the    taste. 

The  win^  i«  ineiiibranaccous,  of  a  dolabrirorin  ligure,  and  (uli^ous  colour, 

about  twice  as  long  aa  the  seed ;  it  haa  an  innuinenible  quantity  of  minute 

stnuous  vcssels,  firicd  with  a  crinison  sulistance,  nnij  forming  nioat  beautifiil 

microsconic  objects.     The   embryo  has   12  or    J3  cotyledons.     The  whoLe 

tree  producea  an   abundance  of  pure  ainber-colourcd  rcsin.     Its  timber  ia 

white,  Eoft,  and  light  i  it  abounds  in  turpentine  reservoirs;  ond  its  tpeciGc 

gevity  has  hecn  oscertaincd,  from  a  hpccimen  sent  to  En^and,  to  be  0-463. 

Tlie  annual  layera  are  very  narrow  :    in  the  abovc  Bpeeimen,  thcre  were  56 

in  the  space  of  44  in.  next  the  outaide.     Thc  specics  to  whicli   ihis  pine  it 

niost  nearly  allied  is.undoubtedly,  P.  Slrobua,  from  which,  however,  it  is  ex- 

Iremely  dinerent  in  atation,  habit,  and  part»  of  fructificalion."    (Dougl.  in 

Linn.  Trant.,  xv.  p.  499.) 

Geographi/,  Hutory,^c.  This  species  "coverBlari^ie  districla  about  lOOmilea 
from  theocean,  in  lat.  43°  n.,  and  extenda  aa  far  to  the  southas40°."  ItGrst 
came  under  the  notice  of  Douslaa  in  August,  1825,  while  at  the  head  waten 
of  ihe  Multnomah  river.  In  October,  1S26,  continues  Douglas,  '|it  waa  my 
good  fortune  to  meet  vith  it  beyond  a  range  of  mountains  running  in  a  south- 
weatem  direction  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  towards  the  sea,  and  terminating 
at  the  Cape  Orford  of  Vancouver.  It  ctows  sparingly  upon  low  hilla,  and  the 
undulating  countrv  east  of  the  range  oTniountaina  juat  mentioned,wheretbe 
soil  consista  entirely  of  pure  sand,  and  in  ^pearance  is  incapable  of  supportiog 
vegetntion.  Here  it  attaina  ita  greatest  size,  and  perfecta  its  fruit  in  most 
abundancc.  The  trees  do  not  form  dense  foresta,  as  most  of  the  other  pines 
which  clothe  the  face  of  North-west  America ;  but,  likeP.reBin6<n,  which  grows 
among  them,  they  are  scattered  singly  over  the 
plaius,  and  may  be  considered  to  form  a  sort  of 
connecting  link  between  the  gloomy  foreais  of  the 
Dorth  and  the  more  tropical-lookjng  verdure  of 
Califomia."  (/fiirf.,  p.  498.)  Planta  were  raised 
of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Sociely's  Gar- 
denin  1827,  anddistributedinthefollowing  year; 
but  it  ia  remarkable  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  since  died,  generally  when  they  were  aboui 
4  ft.  or  5  h.  in  height.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
fpecies  does  not  appear  to  be  much  more  tender    * 

than  P.  5tr6bua.    The  largest  existing  plant  that    -  

we  know  of  is  in  the  earden  of  William  Wells,  Esq,,  at  Redleaf,  where,  havb^ 
beensownin  I829,itis  lOft.  Sin.  high.  One  in  the  Chiswirk  Oarden,  aowa 
tlie  sameyear,  andof  which/j.  2207.  isaponrwt,  isonly  6ft.  6in.  higfa. 
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ProperUei  and  Utei.  The  reBin,  Douglas  obBcrrea,  "  which  exudes  from 
the  treea  ot  P.  LamberEKtnii,  when  they  are  panly  burned,  losea  it*  uuial 
llavour,  and acquircs  b  sweet  taate;  in  wtiich  state  it  ia  uae<l  by  the  natives  aa 
sugar,  b«Dg  mued  with  their  Tood.  The  secds  are  eatcn  rousted,  or  are 
poundedintocoBTae  cakesfortheir  winter  store.  Ihave,  sinceniyretum.been 
infbriDed  by  Mr.  Menzies,  that,  when  he  waa  on  the  coast  of  California  with 
Captain  Vancouvcr,  in  1793,  seeda  of  a  large  pinc,  reaenibling  those  of  ibe 
Btone  piue,  were  served  at  the  dessert  by  the  Spanish  priesls  residcnt  thcre. 
Thete  were,  no  doubt.the  produccof  thesneciesnownDticed.  The  vernacular 
name  ofit  in  tbelanguagc  ofthe  tJiiiptquoIiidiana,UHa/-c/c/i  '  (Ibul,p  499.) 
i  48.  P.  (S.)  HONTi  COLA  Dougl  Tbe  Mountain,  <»  ihiyrl-lemrd  Wey. 
amulk,  Pine. 


R^nbi 


4,  «1  a.  iftw  P 


Emjrnrlmgt.  LJvib-  P  n 
r  1.  S?!,  wd  «r  Ai 
nw.  nd  BS9l,    mnB 


Hmiculiunl  VctM) 
Spec.  Charac,  4^c 
Leavea  in  fivea, 
■hort,  Binootbish, 
obtuse.  CoDes 
cylindrical,  and 
BiDOOtfa ;  scales 
loose,  pointed 
{D.  Con.)  Buds, 
in  tfaeplantin  tbe 
London  Horti- 
cultural  Society's 
Oarden,  small,  re 
■embling  thi 


out  the  Bheatbs. 
Cone,  Irom  Dou- 
glas's  specimeD, 
7  in.  long,  ukI 
If  in.  broad ;  ra- 
ther  obtuse  at 
thepointi  Bcales 
Jin.  broad  at  the 
widest  part,  and 
from  1}  in.  to 
2  iD.  long,  and 
covered  with  re- 
sin.  Seed  small, 
^in.  lone,  and  P 
^in.  broad;  with 
the  wing,  H  JD. 
long,  and  }  in. 
broad.  Cotyle- 
dona  F  A  native 
of  tfae  high  moun- 
taiDS,stmeOrand 
RaiHdaoftheCo- 
lumtna ;  and  in 
CaUTomia,  on  tbc 
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DiKovered  by  Douglds,  and  iatro- 

Detcription,  ^e.  A  reunous  tree,  with 
brownish-coloured  bark.  Leaves  in  fives, 
trii^uetrouB,  obtuse  (  bicanaliculate  above, 
cftnDate  below,  with  a  blunt  elevated  llne  ; 
obsoletely  crenulated  on  che  margin  ; 
Bmootbish,  glaucoua  greeu;  llin.  to  3in. 
long.  Sheaths  iinbricBted  with  eJliplic-ob- 
long,  obluse,  thinly  membranaceous,  looie, 
bright  brown  Kales,  quickly  hlling  otf. 
Coneti  cylindncal,  emooth,  6  in.  to  8  in. 
long,  generally  in  whorls  ;  Ecales  spathu- 
late,  apiculftte  i  alightly  convex  bcneath,  dark 
Bsh-yellow.  Seeds  oval,  with  a  cnislaceous 
testai  wing  hatchet-ahaped,  obtuse,  alriaCed, 
(lull  yellow,  ahining.  (LoTni.}  Except  in 
its  much  shorter  and  smoother  leaves,  this 
species  differa  but  little  from  P.  5tr6bus,  of 
which  it  may  prove  to  be  only  a  variety; 
but,  unlil  an  opmrtunity  occura  of  eiamin- 
ing  the  male  catkinB,  and  ascertaining  other  particulan,  it  is  conaidered  bett 
to  keep  it  diatinct.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  epecimens  sent 
bome  by  Douglas,  the  tree  must  abound  in  reain.  The  plant  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society's  Garden  is  only  a  few  inches  faigh.  Among  Douglas'^  spe- 
cimens,  there  is  a  variety  with  red  cones,  from  which  no  planti  have  yet 


App.  i.     Species  of  Pine  •whick  are  noi  yet  irttroduced,  and  o^ 
TBhich  little  is  kncrni. 

V.amltiia  DcHi|lu.    nc  (wJiM-bniiched  Phu.    BudtroandIdi,i>iihiiiilunlpi]Mt.n>T>rad  wlib 
reitn,iiiHlbrawn,   Lcat« I )n i ilKUh, i in. loag ;  ibcnih Tcrr  ihon, imtHiatfil, blick.  CaikafnHB 

iln  loiiin  laoti  uidftoni  ■■□.  tolln.  bnndi  KalawtUi  Uii  uIch  haTii»  • 

r  b  Ifcminiling  in  n  Munl  pofnL  rumiifacd  wllh  ■  aducoui  mucn'.    Tbi  >boa>i 
^  ckael;  CDtctfdwilfa  Ichth,  inuch  in 

.  'tIiTii^™™ 


[«>nilniibe*tb,lcH>liu- 

n,  Ibui  ihoK  of  F.  iilviitriL    Tho  buda  *n  Urtc  aMuH. 

tfaaHoi^^  c  ■«i»fnrii.    ThcnrnniidalpolntiorihcKalnirilonK, 'indbintli«kwuil«    It  ti  > 

FrcDcb  nurHrta    II  laihTiiltiinilMbUilT.iiviirlelrorf.iTliMrii,  ttaoughBoKcauidcnitadidiBct 
•ptelcL  IHamt.  Com  a-Arric.,  tiL  Pin.!   : 
P.  ImrSaUla  UoK  hM  l>ic  laTH  !  in  a  (heilh,  'Ijlhll;  (Uucaui,  ■cireelT  1  m.  lonf.   Tbe  bude 

ibhT/t^t'lt  ■•'pnSTbl;  n'uti>c  i>r  NoTihAnerica;  b!!t*h™dn«l^^  iTuw  ^^  DnlntlM 
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J^BIES  D.  Don.     The  Sprucb  Pir.     Lin.  Syit.  Mon(e'cia  Monad^lphia. 
Hnlltictimu.    D;DoiiliiLimli.Kn.,Ti>LIIL 
^UfHo.    ^ui  nr  Via.  •ml  othen.  )n  t*n-,  Ple«  LMl  m  ^ttmd.  CM(.  Akei.  Wlntiu. 

atrim,  p.m..nH  ISETi  A'blti  of  TDum,,  UJll.,  uid  olhen,  In  urt;  Flcn  or  [hs  AiMlEuLii 

Suln  tpb»,  IV.  1  Flclitcntiauni,  flrr.  ;  AMaU.  AaJ.  j  AUcU,  ^na. 
DtrhaHtm.    From  at»,  u>  tIh  ;  lUudlni  to  tlis  iqilrmg  babit  ur  gioirtA  ol  thc  tne ;  or,  aaninllDt 

to  mie,  (nnn  opto,  a  pcu  tR* ;  la  •Uiuloii  ta  Ui«  Airni  of  thc  (ruit 

Deicriplioii.  Evercreen  treea ;  nHtivea  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  re- 
maricabk  for  Uieir  tall,  etect,  pvramidat  fonns,  sad  profugioti  of  foliage.  One 
oc  niore  Bpeciea  are  useful,  anJ  the  rest  ortiamental.  Id  Britain,  they  flower 
in  Hay  aad  June,  and  ripen  their  cones  in  the  spring  of  the  followtng  year. 
All  the  speciea  t)ear  seed»  at  a  coQiDaratiTely  early  aee ;  and  all  of  them  niay 
l>e  readily  propagBted  by  cuttings  taken  09*  in  the  npnng,  accordineto  Dumont 
De  Courset ;  or  in  autumn,  according  to  the  practice  of  British  gardeners. 
All  tbe  «peciea  hitherto  iutroduced  are  quite  hardy  in  British  gardena.  The 
geauB,  taiing  it  altogether,  ia  ao  tnilj'  natural,  that,  without  any  great  violence, 
all  die  differeot  kinds  of  whidh  it  is  composed  might  be  reduced  to  three  or 
fouraperiei. 

Sect.  i.    Leaves  tetragonal,  a-aol-shaped,  scattered  m  Inserlion. 

(D.  Don.) 

I  1.  A,  bxcb'l8a  Dec.    The  lofty,  or  JVbruKijr,  Spruce  Fir, 

UmtmemUtm.    Dte.fl  Ft.,3.|  Pi^r.  Dlct  OKjt.,  S.  p- BIS. j  R  Du'Hiin.,  &  p.m 
teMWf.    .4. «mmbnU  JbM. i  AT*t%  Fiaa  Ulu.  Alet.,  tto.il,  lificlU.  l).  Amtr.  ^l.,S.F.m.; 
jri*llb.olltlBlH,*(!.,  Ltm.  HbH.  CHff:,  m.,  FlSvc,ti.  1.,  p.SJa,  K.  Lam..  ri^  l„  No.3i7., 
OmU  S%  L  |i.  ITB.  [  Plnut  llim  T.(n  Sp.  Pl.,  irit.,  8^1.,  «L  JWch^  *.  p.  177^  1  S<ik., 

rum.,  1.  p.  &,  Amom.  n  m.,  t  f.  laa,  rai.  inmp*..  £  p.  eio.,  aii.  Han.  Xri 

wmJ.  Btm.  Arwn.,  p.  ««„  SmbA  <■  Awi  Cti.,  Ko.  «0.,  Ijimt.  Ptn.,  ti.  %.,  1 


i  P.  Piett  DuAnH 


'l,3^'fl 


1*3^  lnW  V. 
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Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leayes  scattered,  quadrangalar.  Cones  cylindricalj  terminal, 
pendent ;  scales  naked,  truncate  at  the  summit,  flat.  Crest  of  the  anthers 
rounded.  (Lois,)  Cone  from  5in.  to  7in.  long,  and  from  l^in.  to2in. 
broad;  scale  from  l  in.  to  l^in.  long,  and  firom  ^in.  to  f  in.  broad.  Seed 
very  small,  scarcely  ^  in.  long,  and  -fg  in.  broad ;  with  the  wing,  f  in.  iong, 
and  ^in.  broad.  Cotyledons  7  to  9.  Indigenous  to  the  north  of  Europe> 
more  particularly  to  Norway;  and  in  cultivation  in  Britain  since  1548. 

VaneUei, 

f  A.  e.  1  commitnis,  The  common  Spruce,  or  White  Fir  of  Norway.— Tfae 
foliage  is  shorter,  more  slender,  and  lighter-coloured,  than  in  tbe 
following  form ;  though  the  difiference  may  be  in  part  owing  to  soil 
and  situation.  In  Norway,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  White,  the 
inhabitants  make  a  distinction  between  the  white  and  the  red  spruce: 
the  former  ^ows  on  light  poor  soils,  and  in  elevated  situations, 
and  has  a  hghter  foliage,  and  white  wood;  the  latter  grows  in 
more  substantial  soils,  in  the  valleys,  and  has  a  darker  stronger 
foliage,  and  red  wood,  which  is  more  resinous,  and  of  much  greater 
strength  and  durability. 
f  A.  e.  2  nigra.  The  ^iiac^-leaved  Spruce^  or  Red  Fir  of  Norway. — There \s  a 
tree  in  Studley  Park,  known  there  as  the  black  spruce,  of  which  a 
portrait  is  given  in  our  iast  Volume.  In  the  foliace,  it  answera  to 
the  description  given  of  the  red  fir  of  Norwav ;  its  leaves  being 
very  thick,  strong,  and  dark-coloured ;  its  bark  red ;  and  its  cones 
ionger  than  those  of  the  common  spruce.  The  leaves,  in  the  speci- 
men  sent  to  us,  are  l^  in.  iu  length ;  and  the  cones 
from  5^  in.  to  6in.  long,  and  from  \\  in.  to  l^in. 
broad.  The  scales  (see  fig.  2213.)  are  much  more 
pointed  than  thoseofthe  common  8pruce,and  longer. 
The  tree  at  Studley  is  121  ft.  high ;  and,  from  its 
dense  mass  of  dark  foliage,  it  is  considered  a  much 
finer  tree  than  the  common  spruce. 

1  A.  e.  3  carpaHca',  A.  carpitica  Hort.  and  Loud< 
HorL  Brit.  The  Carpathian  Spruce. — This  variet 
has  vigorous  shoots,  and  foliage  as  dense  and  iong 
as  that  of  the  preceding,  but  lighter.  There  is  a  tree 
at  Dropmore,  which  in  1837,  after  beiqg  five  or 
six  years  planted,  was  nearly  6  ft.  high.  ssi 

t  A.  e.  Ab  pendula ;  A.  commiinis  p^ndula  Booth ;  i^nus  A'\Ae&  pendula 
Lodd.  Cat.yeA.  1836.  77ie  penduloui,  or  weeping,  branched  Norwav 
Spruce. — This  is  distinguished  from  the  species  by  the  drooping  habit 
of  its  branches ;  and  also  by  the  darker  glossy  green  colour,  and 
greater  lenffth,  of  its  leaves.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Hackney  ar- 
boretum  d-tt.  high,  the  shoots  of  which  are  somewhat  pendulous. 

1  A.  e.  5  folm  wmegdiis,  P.  A.  foliis  variegktis  Lodd.  Cat.,  has  the  leaves 
blotched  with  ydlow,  and  forms  a  raore  compact  dwarf-growing  tree 
than  the  species.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8 
Garden,  8  years  planted,  which  is  7  ft.  high. 

m  A.  f.  6  CVon^iui/ikna;  P.  ClanbFBssiUna  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1837;  is  a  low, 
compact,  round  bush,  seldom  seen  higher  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  never, 
that  we  have  heard  of,  producin^  either  male  or  female  blossoms. 
The  annual  shoots  are  from  1  m.  to  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  length ;  the 
leaves  frota  ^  in.  to  ^  in.  long;  and  their  colour  is  lighter  man  that 
of  the  species.  The  original  plant  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
estate  of  Moira,  near  Belfast,  probably  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century ;  and  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by 
Lord  Glanbrasil ;  whence  the  specific  name.  The  laigest  plant  that 
we  know  of  in  the  neighbomrhood  of  London  is  at  Cashiobuiy,  near 
Watford ;  where,  in  1837,  it  was  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  having  been  30  yeara 
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planted ;  at  KJenwood,  Hampstead,  it  is  3  ft.  high,  after  being  8  years 
planted ;  at  Dropinore,  it  is  2  flt.  6  in.  high ;  ai^  in  the  Horticultural 
So€iety*s  Garden,  after  being  10  years  planted,  it  is  3  ft.  high.  At 
Cranmore,  near  Belfast,  it  is  3  ft.  high  ;  diameter  of  the  stem  2  in.^ 
and  of  the  head  3  ft.  It  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  such 
a  stunted  variety  as  this  was  ever  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings :  we 
think  it  much  more  probable  that  it  is  a  continuation  by  cuttings  of 
one  of  those  bird-nest^ike  monstrosities  that  are  occasionally  found 
on  all  treesy  and  which  are  to  be  met  with  on  several  trees  of  the 
common  spruce  at  Pftin'8  Hill,  and  various  other  places.  A,  e.  Clan- 
brasiltana,  like  the  other  varieties  of  the  spruce  fir,  is  readily  pro* 
pagated  by  cuttings,  and  makes  a  beautifui  little  fir  for  growing  in 
a  pot. 

A  A  ^.  7  ClanhratUikDa.  $tricta, — This  variety  was  found  in  the  |iurk  at 
Florence  Court,  bv  Mr.  Youn^,  gardener  there,  who  sent  us  a 
drawing  of  the  busb,  and  a  specimen,  in  1834.  The  bush  has  a  dear 
stem  oF  about  1  ft.  in  height ;  the  h^  is  of  a  narrow  ovate  conical 
form ;  and  the  shoots  are  of  upright  rapid  growth ;  forming,  Mr. 
Young  observes,  a  very  beautinil  shrub  for  a  lawn,  Plants  of  it 
have  ^en  sent,  by  Mr.  Young,  to  Mr.  Knight  of  the  JSxotic  Nursery, 
King^s  Road,  and  to  Messrs.  Smith,  nurserymen,  Ayr.  ^ 

tt.  A.  e,  Spygmce^a,  A.  n^na  in  the  Horticultural  Societv'B  Garden,  A. 
^legans  Svuth  ofAyr^  is  said  to  be  a  dwarfer  plant  than  A,  e.  Clan- 
brasiliaiia.  A  specimen  in  the  Horticulturai  Society^s  Garden,  2 
years  planted,  was,  in  1837,  6  in.  high. 

A  A.  ^.  9  tenuifolia,  A,  tenuifolia  Smith  <fA^,  has  very  slender  leaves  and 
shoots.    A  plant  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  is  1  ft.  high. 

f  A.  e,  10  gigantea,  A.  gigant^a  Smith  ofAyr, — There  is  a  plant  at  Messrs. 
Loddige8's  l  ft.  high,  with  leaves  rather  larger  ancf  stronger  than 
those  of  the  species. 

it  A.  e.  II  mondrbtay  A,  monstr^sa  Hort,,  has  the  shoots  and  leaves  thicker 
than  those  of  the  species,  and  is  said  never  to  make  any  latend 
branches.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Soeiety'8  Garden,  after 
having  been  12  years  planted,  consistb  of  a  sinsle,  upright,  unnatural* 
looking,  thickened  shoot,  3  ft.  in  length,  and  densety  covered  with 
leaves. 

Other  Farietiet,  Bosc  roentions  a  variety  which  was  culttvated  in  the 
royal  nurseries  at  Paris,  and  had  been  sent  thither  irom  the  Vosges.  It 
had  the  leaves  flatter  and  more  pointed  than  the  common  spruce,  and 
different  cones.  Bosc  says  that  tnis  kind  might,  perhaps,  forra  a  distinct 
species ;  but  that  the  plant  was  torn  up  when  the  royat  nursery  in  which 
it  grew  was  destroyed,  and  he  had  neglected  prcviously  to  describe  it. 
Hayes  speaks  of  a  seminal  variety  of  the  spruce,  which  has  been  deno- 
minated  the  long-coned  Comish  fir,  the  cones  being  frequently  nearlv 
1  ft.  long ;  and  of  which,  in  the  year  1790,  there  was  a  fine  tree  in  the  park 
of  Avondale,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  (Pract,  Treat,,  p.  165.)  Linnsus 
has  five  varieties  in  his  FTora  Suecica  ;  but,  as  we  are  not  aware  of  their 
having  been  propagated  in  British  nurseries,  we  have  not  enumerated  them. 
According  to  Gsertner,  the  species  is  exhibited  in  two  forms,  called  the 
white  and  the  red  Norway  spruce ;  one  with  pale,  and  the  other  with  deep- 
coloured,  cones ;  but  the  timber  of  both  is  white.  Although  these  dis- 
tinctions  are  not  known  in  British  gardens,  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
direct  attention  to  them. 

Detcriptitm,  The  Norway  spruce  fir  is  the  loftiest  of  European  trees, 
attaining  the  height  of  from  125  ft.  to  150  ft.,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  160  ft.; 
with  a  very  straight  upright  trunk,  firom  2ft.  to  6ft.  in  diameter;  and 
widely  extending  brancbea,  which  spread  oat  r^hiriy  on  every  nde,  so 
aa  to  form  a  oooe-iike  or  pyramidal  sbape»  terminating  in  a  straight  arrow- 
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Ulce  leaiUng  aboot.  The  branchea,  in  young  treea,  >re  diiposed  in  r^ular 
whorli  froro  the  bsM  to  the  ■umtnit ;  but  in  old  treei  the  lowo'  brandies 
^p  off,  and  the  tree  temiinatea  m  a  pynunid  of  open  uwular  branchei, 
to  that  the  rcsular  whorls  only  occupy  tne  middle  portion  of  the  tree.  In 
youns  tree«,  the  branches  are  nearly  horizontal  j  but  in  old  treea  tbey  droop 
RTMt^y  ai  thar  extremitiei ;  and  thii  penduloui  disjiontion  of  the  brancho, 
joined  to  the  darlt  aombre  e^Beo  of  the  leave*,  gi»e«  to  the  wbole  tree 
somewhat  of  b  glooroy  or  melancholjr  aipect.  (See  JSg.  2814^  to  a  acale 
of  V4  ft.  to  1  in.)  Between  the  r^tar  whoris  of  branchea,  a  few  small  abor- 
dve  •hoota  appear  occaBionally.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  ia  rather  thin, 
warty,  and  of  a  reddish  brown,  becoming  wrinkled  and  scaly  on  old  tree». 
■nie  rooti  are  spread- 


ing,witboutataproot, 
and  with  numeroua 
fibrei.  The  leavea 
are  lolitary,  of  a  dark 
gnusy  green,  gene- 
nilj  under  1  in.  in 
length,  curred  or 
bent,  shaip^inted, 
very  straiglit  and 
stiff,  and  more  crowd- 
ed  together  latenlly 
than  on  the  upper 
aud  under  sides  of 
the  branchleti.  The 
male  catkins  are  du- 
Dieraus,  solitary,  in 
psirs,  or  e  few  tc^e- 
ther;    from  Jin.  to 


lii 


lei 


long  peduncies;  cy- 
linarical,  generally 
curved,  of  a  yellow- 
ish      colour>    tipped 

bliug  Bt  first  a  balf- 
ripe  strawberry,  but 
^;raduBlIy  lengthen- 
ing  aod  becoming 
looser ;  and,  wben 
ripe,    diHcharging    : 


33H 


extremities  of  the  branches;  ond  the  coDes,  as  they  ripen,  become  pendent. 
Wben  iu  flower,  the  catkina  are  red  or  purplish,  and  pointed;  but  tbey 
soon  take  the  form  of  a  cooe,  or,  rmtber,  pointed  cylinder;  their  colour 
thra  becomes  ereeDish,  and  thts  cbBnges,  as  they  ripen,  into  a  ricb  red- 
dish  browD.  Id  different  soila  aad  situationa,  tbc  cobur  of  the  fanale 
catkiuB,  when  in  flower,  varies  (rom  a  dark  red  or  purple  to  a  pale  red 
or  yeilow,  or  even  to  a  greenish  hue,  The  ripe  cones  are  from  5  in. 
to  7  ia.  in  length,  and  from  l|in.  to  Sin.  broad.  The  scalea  are  rbom- 
boidal,  slightly  inciirved,  and  rugged  or  tootbed  at  the  tip,  with  two  ieeds 
in  each  scale.  The  seeds  are  very  smsU,  Bud  resemble  those  of  P.  syl- 
T^tris ;  but  are  sharper-pointed,  of  a  deep  reddish  brown,  and  rongber 
to  the  toueh.  In  Qerroany,  according  to  Hartig,  they  are  frequentl]' 
used  for  adulterating  those  of  P.  sylvMtris,  at  they  are  obtained  from 
tbeir  cone*  with  scercely  any  troublei  while  thooe  of  P.  sylv^tris  reijuire 
i_  ^_._   __j  v_i. — ^  ^jjj  ^y  &equent]y  the  employmeDt  of  a 


considerable  tine  and  labour 
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kiln,  to  extricate  them.    The  wings  of  the  seeds  are  oval,  and  pale  brown ; 

forming  at  the  base  a  kind  of  spoon,  in  which  one  of  the  sides  of  the  seed 

is  enclosed,  while  the  other  is  exposed  to  view.      The  seed  does  not  es- 

cape  iramediately  that  the  cone  is  ripe,  bot  requires  heat  and  drying  winds 

to  open   the  scales.      This  generally  takes  place   between  the  months  of 

February  and  May  of  the  second  year.      The  cones  have  each  eight  rows 

of  scales  in  a  spiral  direction  frora  the  base  to  the  summit ;  each  row  has 

from  20  to  23  scales,  in  each  of  which  there  are  two  seeds;  and,  conse- 

quentlv,  an   ordinary-sized   cone   contains  from  320  to  368  seeds.      The 

rate  of  growth  in  the  spruce  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Scotch  pine. 

For  three  or  fouryears,  at  first,  it  does  not  average  a  srowth  of  more  than 

firom  6  in.  to  8  in.  a  year ;  but,  after  the  plants  are  3  n.  high,  and  till  they 

attain  the  height  of  50  ft.,  the  rate  of  growth  is  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  a  year, 

in  iavourable  soils.    In  10  years  from  the  seed,  the  plants  will  attain  the 

height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  the  climate  of  London;  and,  in  50  years,  the 

height  of  fi-om  90  ft.  to  100  ft.    The  tallest  specimens  that  we  know  of  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Syon,  where  it  is  drawn  up  among 

other  trees,  with  a  slender  trunk,  to  nearlv  100  fl.  in  height ;  but  tne  most 

Tigorous  specimens  are  at  Whitton,  and  they  are  from  85  ft.  to  90  ft.  higfa, 

with  trunks  firom  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.     The  largest  in  England, 

that  we  have  had  any  account  of^  is  a  tree  at  Studley,  of  which  a  portrait 

bf  H.  W.  Jukes,  £sq.,  is  ^ven  in  our  iast  Volume,  and  which  is  132  h, 

high,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  5  m.  in  diameter,  regularly  clothed  witli  branches 

from  the  base  to  the  summit.    This  tree  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by 

Eugene  Aram,  who  was  steward  of  the   Studley  estate,  about  the  middle 

of  the  last  century.       This  spruce  stands  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  near 

one  of  the  cascades.     We  remarked  its  great  height  and  fine  appeanmce 

wben  we  visited   Studley,  in  1806;  and  Mr.  Jukes  informs  us  that  it  is 

stiil  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth,  and  adding  to  its  height  yearly.    The 

lower  branches  form  an  ample  canopy,  beneath  which  a  person  may  stand, 

and  look  up  close  to  the  boie  of  the  tree  to  its  very  summit;  the  insertions 

of  tbe  branches  being  naked,  the  trunk  perfectly  straight,  and  the  remainder 

of  the  branches  being  densely  clothed  with  leaves,  and  forming  a  thick  casing 

which  exciudes  the  light,  and  acts  on  tbe  vision  of  a  spectator  below 

like  the  tube  of  a  telescope.    The  duration  of  the  tree  in  its  native  ha- 

bitatB  18  considered  to  be  from  100  to  150  years.    The  trunk  seldom,  if 

ever,  attains  so  great  a  thickness  as  that  of  P,  sylv^stris;  but  it  is  uniformly 

straighter;  and  the  wood  is  whiter,  more  elastic,  less  resinous,  and  con- 

seottently  lighter,  than  the  timber  of  that  tree. 

From  the  pendent  habit  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  spruce,  some 
curious  anomalies  are  occasionally  found  in  its  habit  of  growth.  The 
shoots  next  the  cround,  when  they  have  attained  a  considerable  length, 
naturaily  rest  on  we  soil  at  their  extremities ;  and  the  soil  beine  kept  moist 
by  tbe  shade  of  the  branches,  these  oflen  root  into  it;  and  the  points  of 
their  shoots  taking  a  vertical  direction,  a  series  of  new  trees  are  formed 
in  a  circie  round  the  old  tree.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  this  kind  that  we  are  aware  of  are  to  be  found  at  the  Whim,  an 
estate  formerly  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  whose  name,  as  an 
arboriculturist,  has  been  so  firequently  mentioned  in  this  work.  An  ac* 
count  of  these  spruces  has  been  given  in  the  Gardenef^t  Magatme,  by  Mr. 
James  M'Nab,  of  the  Experimental  Garden,  Edinburgh,  firom  which  the 
foUowing  is  an  extract : — "  The  Whim  is  situated  on  the  hieh  ^ounds 
bordering  the  Pentland  range  of  hills,  14  miles  south-west  of  Edmburgh. 
The  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of  brown  moss  or  bog  earth,  which  is  deep 
and  spoiigy ;  the  subsoil  is  various,  but  b  chiefly  a  retentive  whitish  clay. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  propertv  was  planted  with  the  Norway  spnice 
and  a  few  black  spruces,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  soon  afler  1730.  Nearly 
all  the  fine  old  specimens  of  spruces  and  other  trees  on  this  estate  were 
cut  down  about  1810;  but  there  are  stili  some  spruce  firs»  about  60  h,  higfa. 
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Theginofthekrgeat 
Gominon  spruce  on 
the  catote  b  5  ft. 
10  io.  at  tbe  nirfoce 
'  of  the  ground ;  and 
that  of  tfae  largett 
bUck  spruce  Lb  fi  ft. 
lin.  The  peculjari- 
ties  of  growtb  which 
we  haTe  meDtioned 
aie  Bhown  in  aeverel 
apecimens  in  difierent 
parts  of  tbe  proper- 
ty ;  the  mott  fanCMtic 
of  which  is  one  grow- 
ing  in  the  centre  of 
a  piece  oS  elevated 
moMj  ground,  about 
an  acre  in  exlent, 
aud  within  the  bound- 
vy  of  the  kitchen- 
Barden  wall,  called  the 
Wildeniess.  Thistree 
faas  received  the  ap- 
pelladon  of  tbe  Tra-  ^ 
TelJing  Fir,  on  ac- 
count  of  itt  brancbes  t,^-, 
haTJng  taken  root  ' " .-..  .--^~  ■ 
wherever    they  bave  -i''-. 

come  in  contact  with  ihe  soil.  In  this  specimen  (Jtg,  2S15.,  to  a  s 
I  in.  to  12  ft.),  manji  natural  layers  from  the  tnink,  and  from  the  primary 
■ubttems,  have  taken  root,  *o  as  to  form  s  doubte  Beries  of  young  treei, 
in  two  concentric  circle«  round  the  parent  trunk.  The  depth  of  the  peat 
•oil  where  this  remarkable  spruce  Erows  is  about  14 II.  That  portioii  of 
Ihe  branch  which  is  belween  tne  trunk  of  the  onginBl  tree  and  the  partwbere 
it  roota  mto  the  ground,  and  wbich  is  Bometimes  Bereral  feet  in  lei^th,  rarely 
inereaaea  in  diameter  ^tat  its  extremity  has  rooted  (as  Bhown  inj^.  2216., 
Ut  B  Bcale  of  Sin.  to  itt,).  If  these  hoHiontal  branches  do  increase  ia  dift- 
meter,  it  is  in  a  very  slight  dc^ree;  as  Bome  branches  proceeding  both  from 
the  main  trunk  and  from  nrimary  Bubatem«,  in  the  first  concentric  citde 
of  young  trees  formed  by  them,  vary  from  2  ii.  to  6  ti.  in  Iragth,  and  are 
onfy  &am  IJin.  to  3in.  in  diameter;  while  their  extremitieB,  which  have 
rooted  in  the  ground,  Eind  Msumed  tbe  appearance  of  stema,  wy  from  6  in. 
to  8ft.  in  circumference.  The  branches  pfoceeding  from  the  primair  substeme 
have  also  branches,  equally  healthy  with  theinstSves,  proceedine  Jrom  thcm, 
and  with  every  appearance  oF  their  producine  othen ;  which,  if  ^owed  room, 
ma^,  in  course  of  time,  cover  the  whole  WildemeiB.  That  portion  of  the 
mam  stem,  or  trunk  of  the  parent  tree,  which  remains  above  the  suriiice  of 
the  Boil,  it  little  more  than  4  it.  high  before  upright  branches  arc  produced  ;  and 
it  ia  7  ft-  in  ita  gresteBt  circumference.  These  upright  brsnches,  or  rather  limbs, 
are  trom  30  ft.  to  35  (t.  in  height.  The  primary  BubBtems,  which  constitute  tbe 
inner  concentric  circle  of  young trees,  vary  trom  8ft.  to  2i{t,  in  height;  and 
the  secondary  BubsteniB,  which  fbnn  the  trees  of  the  outer  drcle,  are  fi*om 
4  ft.  to  10  ft.  high.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  rooted  stems  Burrounding 
the  mother  tree;  and  SOt^  is  thc  greatest  diameter  of  the  space  covered 
by  stolontferous  brancbes ;  though  in  one  case  a  aecondary  tsyer  has  reaclted 
•a  &r  as  IS  tl.  from  the  main  trunk.  The  other  specimens  of  tliis  tund  of  tree 
were  hr  infcfior  in  aize  lo  tbe  one  now  described ;  pertiaps  owing  to  the  cattle 
browiing  tlie  ude  ahoots,  and  destroyiug  the  tops  of  the  youngo^iriiig; 
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wfaeress  ao  caXde  could  eaCer  the  Wilderneia  to  injure  the  tpruce  growiDg 

tJiere.     Beeides  tbe   tree  mentioned,  oChcr  anocnalies,  equally  interefltitig, 

occur  iD  two  apecimeos,  alio  of  Norway  , ,  i  - 

apnice,  which  were  blown  down  •  great 

maay   yesra    ago.     The    gardener,    Mr. 

Young,  has  been  at  the  Whim   15  yeare ; 

and,  durii^  that  period,  no  difierence, 

be  aays,  haa  been  obKrvable  on  the  ho- 

riioQtBl  portiona;   but  he  koow*  consi' 

derable  alteration  in  the  upright  atems, 

botb  as  regarda  their  circumfercnce  and 

heurht.     Oue  of  these  is  called  the  Man- 

of-Wv  Spruce,     (  F^.  8217.,  to  a  acale 

of  lin.  to  lift.)    It  haa  four  Btema,  dif- 

fering  in  height  and  diBCance  from  ench 

otber,  aa  repreiiented  in  the  figure;  the 

talleat  being  34  ft.   in  height  froni  the 

ground.     At  first  ai^t,  thia  tree  aeems 

to  derive  ita  principal  nouriahment  froui 

the  lower  portion  of  tbe  root,  at  the  ex-  . 

tremit^  of  the  fallen  stem  :   sucfa,  how- 

erer,   u   not  the    caae;  fbr,  on  d 

beside    the    horiiontal    tnink,    t 

BtroDg  rools  were  fbund   to   have  pro- 

ceeded  from  the  under  portion  of  it,  and 

tbeae  roota  apread  out  many  feet,  at  a 

few  incbea  undcr  the   Burface.     In   thc 

other  specinieDa  (^.  2SIS,  to  a  scale 

of  1  in.  to  12l\.),  roots  were  seen  pro- 

truding  above  ground,  from  the  aide  of 

the    horiaoatal   ttem ;  aod,  wben  ez- 

amiDed  by  digging,  the  under  surbce  was  also  found  to  hsve  produced 
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circle,  and  in  tome  pUc<« 


rooU.    Id  both  eumplea,  tfae   ori^iul 

Xhad  decaf  ed  close  to  the  uppennoat 
rescent  bwich;  no  doubt,  id  coo- 
•equeuce  of  their  not  being  Bble  to  tuni 
upright :  Dotwithatanding,  howerer,  the 
extreoiities  of  both  bBTc  >  tendencj  to- 
wards  the  uprigfat  position."  (Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  849.) 

Geogmphy.  Tfae  common  «pnioe  ii 
indigenouB  to  the  hilli  and  mountains 
of  Europe  uid  Asia,  in  ploces  wtiere 
the  BuHice  of  the  soil  ia  moist,  and 
tfae  Btmoiphere  cold  and  faumid.  It  is 
moBt  common  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Lop- 
land,  Denmaric,  and  throughout  the 
north  of  Oermany.  It  is  fouad  on  '^'"'i 
Oiountune  in  Fnuice,  on  the  Alpg,  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  VoBgeB,  in  Burgundy,  ' 
on  the  Jura,  in  Switierland,  nnd  in  Bel- 
sium.  Accordins  to  Pallai,  it  aboundB 
u  tbe  north  of  Kussia,  and  in  Siberis  ; 
occupying  cold,  manhj,  end  apringy 
place*,  and  the  Tatlejs  between  moun- 
tUDB.  Beyond  the  Lena,  and  in  Kamt- 
■ciiatk^  it  iswuiting;  but  it  frequeutly 
occurs  in  the  Kurile  Islei.  In  the  norta 
of  Rusiia  and  Siberia,  it  reaches  to  the  a 

berond  it ;  and  in  the  north  of  6weden  and  Lapland,  as  far  ai  n 
69°.  It  growE  on  the  SwediBh  mountoins  at  the  elevation  of  8000  fU 
wbere  P.  BjrU^BtriB,  accordmg  to  Dr.  Agardh  (Gard.  Mag.,  toI.  xu.  p.  63.),  i> 
fouod  prindpally  in  the  pUine.  On  tbc  Lapland  mountainB,  it  grows  at  dte 
hei^t  of  1000  tt.  The  spruce,  in  Norway,  accordine  to  Schouw,  extenda  to 
N.  lat.  70  °,  and  there  grows  al  an  elcTation  of  750  h.  In  the  south  of  Norwaf, 
it  growa  at  the  height  of  3000  h.  The  order  of  hardiness  of  the  ScandinaTian 
trees,  accordineto  Schouw,  is :  1.  ihe  birch,  whicfa  grows  nearest  the  sumDuts 
of  the  mountauis;  8.  tfae  spnice  fir;  and,  3.  the  Scotcfa  pine.  The  nipe- 
rior  hardiness  of  the  spruce  to  any  other  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  ii 
tfauB  establithed  beyond  a  doubt.  (See  Gard.  Ma^.,  vol.  xii.  n.  60.)  The 
soil  in  whieh  the  q>ruce  fir  is  generallj  (bund  dif^  from  that  in  which 
tfae  Scotrh  pine  abounds,  in  faeing  softer  and  moiBter  on  tbe  surioce. 
Among  dr;  rocks  and  stones,  where  the  Scotch  pine  would  fiourish,  ibe 
spruce  fir  will  «carcely  grow.  The  Bpruce  fir,  on  the  AIps  of  Switierlaiu], 
i»  frequently  found  above  150  ft.  in  height,  with  truoks  from  4fL  to  5ft. 
in  diameter,  growing  in  moist  soil  in  mountain  TalleyB ;  and  the  timber  of 
these  trees  is  bard,  tougb,  and  very  durable.  Tfae  finest  forests  of  dus 
tree  which  we  liaTe  seen  are  on  the  southem  shores  of  the  Baltic,  between 
Hemel  and  Konigsbefg,  where  the  surface  conuBtB  of  a  thin  Btratum  of  blad 
peaty  soil,  incumbent  on  a  i)ed  of  sand,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  under 
water  a  great  part  of  every  winter.  We  havc  also  aeen  the  tree  making  a 
fine  appearanceon  rocky  faanks  iu  different  partB  of  Sweden;  but  scarcdy 
anywbere  in  thal  country  is  it  to  be  found  in  situations  so  grand  and  pic- 
turesque  as  it  is  in  Norwsy. 

In  the  year  1817,  and  subiequently,  h  great  many  views  in  Norway  were 
taken  by  James  Whits,  F.sq.,  all  of  whii£  he  faas  kindly  lent  to  us ;  and, 
troui  these  we  have  made  a  selection  to  sbow  the  effect  of  the  spruce  fir, 
the  Scotch  pine,  and,  as  cooiiected  with  them,  the  common  bircfa,  in  land- 
scape  scenery. 

Fig.  2219.  is  a  view  of  the  Paia  of  KjrogleTin,  on  die  road  to  Rii^crik^ 


near  the  Lake  of  Tiri  Fiord  Bhowbs  die  effect  of  tlie  sjiruce  fir  and 
the  Scotch  pioe.  on  rockv  pTecipice».  The  like  Heii  i»  the  raiddle  distance 
u  Tiri  Fioni. 
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Fig.  2880.  ii  a  tiew  of  k  lake, 

and  tne  lUTToundiiig  hills  and  mouii'  .^ 

taini,  new  Waabottea,  between  the  ^  =:  '- :.--..- 

towni  of  PongTund  and  Lauririg,  , , 

Bhowing   the  tpnice    fir,   together   ;    -  •t^  _ 

with   lome   gronpt  and  niMKi  of 

Scotch  pine  on  mountain  Bcenery. 
J^.  2881. 11  n  view  on  the  rowl  a 

from  Poragrund  to  Laurwig,  ool 

from  the  town  of  Porsgrund,  which  i 

(howa  the  eSect  of  the  spruce  fir  oi 

low  failla  Bnd  in  bottoms. 

Fig.    882S.    u  a  view  of  Illoe  I 

Fora,  near  Schion,  showing  an  e 

tendTe  forest  of  Scotch  pine  on  an 

eitent  of  table  land,  with  groupi  of  ^^^ 

the  spruce,  ai  contrasted  with  those  ofthe  birch;  and  ^owing  the  Gne  effect 

of  tbie  latter  tree  wbeu  atandtng  singly,  or  in   gmall  loose  groups.     In  this 

reapect,  indeed,  the  birch  differe  from  most  other  trees,  at  no  period  of  it« 

growth  haTine  a  picturesque  efiect  in  maases. 
.Wutary.     niny  frequently  men- 

tions  the  spruce  fir,  which  he  callj 
picea  (whence   ihe  Frencb   names 

£'picea     aiid    Sapin-Pesse),     and 

which,  he  says,  produced  tears  of 

resin  that  could  scarcely  be  dit- 
tinguiahed  from  iucenEe.  He  also 
mentkinR  its  use  in  funeral  ceremo- 
nies,  on  which  occaiions  a  branch 
was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house 
of  the  deceased;  and  informs  us 
that  it  was  used  wben  green  fbr  tbe 
funeml  pile. 

Though  the  spruce  Gr  is  geDerally  allowed  not  to  be  a  narive  of 
Britain,  it  appeara  to  havc  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  period.  as  Tumer 
includet  it  in  his  yamet  of  Hrrbei,  published  in  164S;  and  both  tierard 
and  Parkinson  not  only  give  very  good  engravings  of  it,  but  speak  t^  iis 
bein^  found  in  great  quantities  in  dtflerent  parta  of  tbe  iiland.  The  early 
British  writera  on  trees,  however,  anpear  to  have  often  confounded  tfae 
Scotch  pine  with  the  spruce  Gr ;  and  it  u  remarkable,  that  neitfaer  of  the 
above-mentioned  wrilerE  mentions  the  Bcotch  pine  at  all,  though  it  ts  probaUy 
e  Parkinson  means,  when  he  speaks  of^the  "firre  tree"  growing  wild 


also  called  the  mast  tree,  and  the  deale  tree.  The  spruce  fir  hss  always  been 
convdered,  in  Britain,  as  an  omamental  tree;  and,  ntim  the  time  of  Milla', 
it  has  been  introduced  as  such  in  parks  and  pleasure.crouiid  scenery.  About 
the  end  of  the  laat  century,  and  m  the  bc^nning  of  the  present  one,  it  waa 
recommeDded  by  Adam,  Stuig,  and  othera,  in  Scotland,  and  by  Pontey  tn 
England,  as  weU  adapted  for  shellering  otber  trees;  but  it  has  never  been 
planted  u  immense  masses  in  Britain,  as  a  timber  tree,  like  the  Scotch  pioe, 
thougfa  it  has  been  so  in  GemiBny ;  and,  from  ihe  varioua  uses  to  wbich 
it  may  be  applied  eren  in  a  young  state,  it  well  deserves  to  be  so  in  erery 
country  where  it  will  thrive.   The  timber,  which  is  called,  in  Norwaj,  spruce 

§'ne,  hai  been  for  an  unknown  period  imported  from  that  country  into 
ritain,  chtefly  in  the  (brm  of  entire  trunks,  which  are  used  for  scafiblding- 
poles,  spara,  oara,  and  maats  for  smoll  craft;  hut  piirtly,  also,  sawn  into  plankl 
or  deals,  known  in  commerce  as  white  deal,  wnite  Baltic  deal,  and  white 
ChtutiMia  deal ;  the  red  deal  being,  fbr  the  most  part,  the  timber  of  P.  syl- 
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T^ilna ,  though,  m  before  Rtated  p  SSM  the  wood  of  the  ipruce  la  red, 
when  the  tree  u  grown  in  certain  soiIb  and  situationB  The  poles  BpHrs, 
snd  oan  are  the  thuiDinn  of  the  Norwegian  woods  and  the  deals 
and  planka  nre  niade  from  the  iarger  trees  which  are  tell  The  slendereat 
polea  are  tsken  from  the  largett  and  oldest  woodn,  and  are  called  seedlings : 
tbey  are  alwBva  found  where  the  wood  la  most  dense  and  verj  oflen  clu  e  by 
the  Bide  of  B  farge  tree  Thej  grow  very  tall  and  slender  whollj  withont 
bnncheB  e^cept  at  the  aummit,  and  tnough  oflen  only  a  few  inches  in 
diaineter  are  of  great  Bge  Some  curious  information  on  this  aulyect, 
commumcated  by  a  Norwegtan  woodman,  will  be  found  in  Montenth'» 
Foreiter  M  Gmdr  from  p  886  to  p   832 

Poettcai  AUutKmi       According  to  some   the  Bpruce  fir  una  dedicated  to 
Diana.     Virgil  speaka  of  iC  aa  being  uaed  in  the  funeral  ceremoniea  of  Mi- 


In  the  Georg 


;  of  the 


The  Britiah  poets  so  often  mention  the  Scotch  pine  under  thc  namc 
of  fir,  whicb  name  they  also  apply  to  the  spruce  fir,  that  it  is  aometimes  diffi- 
eutt  to  know  which  of  theae  trees  is  meant ;  the  following  quotationa,  how- 
CTM',  appear  to  beloDg  to  the  spruce  :  — 

"  Hen  iiilrT  fln  uund  Oirlr  iHigllicnM  nnki, 

^ieiuer  apeaJis  of  it   aa  "the  fir  tbat  weepeth  still;"  and  Fairfax  terma  it 
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Properties  and  Utes.  The  wood  of  the  spnice  fir  is  light»  elastic,  and  vary- 
ing  in  durability  according  to  the  soil  on  which  it  haa  grown.  Its  colour  is 
eidier  a  reddish  or  a  yellowish  white,  and  it  is  much  less  resinous  than  the 
wood  of  P.  sylvestris.  AccorJing  to  Hartig,  it  weighs  64  Ib.  11  oz.  per  cubic 
foot  when  green»  49  Ib.  5  oz.  when  half-dry,  and  35  Ib.  2  oz.  when  quite  dry ; 
and  it  shrinks  in  bulk  one  seventieth  part  in  drying.  The  value  of  the  wood 
for  fuel  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  1079  is  to  1540 ;  and  its  charcoal  is  to  tbat 
of  tbe  beech  as  1 176  is  to  1500.  Both  as  fuel  and  charcoal,  the  spruce  fir  is 
superior  to  the  silver  fir.  As  fiiel,  it  is  to  the  silver  fir  as  1211  to  1079; 
and  as  charcoad,  as  1176  to  1127.  The  ashes  fumish  potash ;  and  the  trunk 
produces  an  immense  quantit^  of  resin,  fi^om  which  Burgundy  pitch  is  made. 
The  resin  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  when  it  oozesout  between 
that  and  the  soft  wood ;  and  the  mode  of  procuring  and  manu&cturing  it  will 
be  detailed  hereafter.  The  bark  roay  be  used  for  tanning;  and  the  buds  and 
young  shoots  for  making  spruce  beer,  the  details  respecting  which  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  A,  nigra.  The  cones,  boiled  in  whey,  are  considered  good  in 
cases  of  scurvy .  The  principal  use  to  which  the  wood  is  applied  is,  for  scaffbld- 
ing-poles,  ladders,  spars,  oars,  and  masts  to  small  vesseb ;  for  which  purposes, 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  importations  of  spruce  fir  timber  from  Norway 
are  in  the  form  of  entire  trunks,  often  with  the  bark  on,  from  SO  ft.  to  60  ft.  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  end.  The 
planks  and  deals  are  used  for  flooring  rooms,  and  by  musical  instrument  makers 
and  carvers;  they  are  also  used  by  cabinet-makers  for  lining  fumiture,  and  for 
packing-boxes,  and  many  similar  purposes.  The  wood,  being  fine-grained,  takes 
a  high  polish,  and  does  well  for  gilding  on ;  and  it  will  take  a  black  stain  as  well 
as  the  wood  of  the  pear  tree.  In  carving,  the  grain  is  remarkably  easy  to 
work,  taking  the  tool  every  way.  No  wood  glues  better ;  and  hence  its  great  use 
for  lining  furniture,  and  making  musical  instruments.  The  3'oung  trees,  espe- 
cially  when  the  bark  is  kept  on,  are  found  to  be  more  durable  than  young  trees 
of  any  other  species  of  pine  or  fir,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  larch ;  and 
'  for  this  reason  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  fencing,  for  forming  rools  to 
agricultural  buildings,  and  for  a  variety  of  country  purposes.  The  durability 
of  young  trees  of  the  spruce  fir  was  first  pointed  out  by  Pontey  in  his 
Profitable  Planter  ;  and  tne  circumstance  which  led  him  to  discover  it  was, 
the  sound  state  in  which  he  found  the  dead  branches  in  spruce  fir  plantations, 
which,  though  probably  some  of  them  had  been  dead  more  than  twenty  years» 
he  uniformly  found  not  only  undecayed,  but  tough.  This  agrees  with  an  ob- 
servation  of  Mitchell,  tliat  the  lateral  branches  of  both  the  silver  fir  and  the 
spmce  fir  are  so  full  of  turpentine,  as  to  be  as  red  as  brick,  and  4  Ib.  per 
foot  heavier  than  oak.  On  further  examination,  Pontey  diacovered  that  young 
trees,  which  had  been  employed  as  beams  in  buildings,  were  perfectly  sound  at 
the  end  of  24  years ;  the  bark,  which  had  been  lefit  on,  bemg  also  perfectly 
sound.  There  are  but  few  spruce  fir  trees  in  Britain  old  enough  to jproduce 
timber  of  large  dimensions ;  but  some  of  the  older  trees  cut  down  at  Blair,  on 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  have  been  used  as  spars  and  topmasts,  and 
found  equal  in  <j|uality  to  those  imported  from  Norway.  The  value  of  the 
bark  for  tannin^  is  nearly  eaual  to  tliat  of  the  birch  and  the  larch,  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  silver  fir;  and  much  stronger  than  thatof  the  Scotch  pine.  In 
Sweden,  and  also  (according  to  Kasthofer)  in  Switzerland,  the  young  shoots 
form  a  winter  food  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  inhabitantsof  Finmark  mix  the 
points  of  the  shoots  with  the  oats  fipven  to  their  horses ;  and  the  Laplanders 
eat  an  excrescence  about  the  sizeof  a  strawberry,  which  they  coUectfiom  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  where  it  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  insects. 
The  floors  of  rooms  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  we  are  inforraed  by  Mary  Wol- 
stonecroft,  and  also  by  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  (the  author  ofJoumal  ofa  Xc' 
sidence  in  Norway  during  Uie  Vears  1834s£5-36,)  are,  at  least  once  a  week, 
strewed  ovcr  witn  the  green  tops  of  the  fir  or  juniper;  which,  on  a  white 
well-scoured  deal  floor,  have  a  lively  and  pretty  effect,  and  prevent  the  mud  on 
the  shoes  from  adhering  to  and  soiling  the  wood,  giving  out  at  the  same  time. 
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when  trodden  on,  a  refreshing  odour ;  the  more  necessary  in  countries  where 
the  rooms  being  heated  by  stoves,  for  the  sake  of  saving  fuel,  are  badly 
▼entikted.  At  funerals,  the  road  into  the  churchyard  and  to  the  grave  is 
strewed  with  these  green  sprigs ;  the  gathering  and  selling  of  which  is  a  sort  of 
trade  for  poor  old  people  about  the  towns.  In  both  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
inner  bark  b  maae  into  baskets ;  and  the  canoes,  which  are  roade  of  the 
timber  of  the  large  trees,  and  which  are  so  light,  as  Acerbi  informs  us,  as 
to  be  carried  on  a  man'8  shoulders  when  a  rapid  or  cascade  interrupts  the 
navigation,  have  their  planks  fastened  toffether  with  strings  or  cords  made  of 
the  roots,  so  that  not  a  single  nail  is  usedin  their  construction.  The long  and 
slender  roots  are  made  use  of  to  form  this  kind  of  strings ;  and  they  are  ren- 
dered  flezible  by  splitting  them  down  the  middle,  and  by  boiling  them  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  water  mixed  with  alkali  and  sea  salt.  After  this,  they  are  dried 
and  twisted  into  cordage,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp,  both  for  nayat 
and  agricultural  piuposes.  In  Britain,  the  frond-like  branches  form  an  excel- 
lent  protection  to  the  blossomsof  fruit  treeson  walls ;  being  tucked  in  among 
the  shoots  of  thc  fruit  trees,  when  the  blossom  buds  of  the  latter  are  beginning 
to  expand,  and  left  in  that  position  till  they  have  shed  their  leaves ;  by  which 
time  tne  fruit  is  set,  and  requires  no  farther  protection.  Spruce  fir  branches 
are  aiso  ^sed  for  sticking  early  peas,  to  which  they  form  a  secure  protection 
irom  spring  frosts ;  and  they  might  be  used  with  excellent  effect  for  protecting 
hal^ardy  plants,  whether  against  walls  or  in  the  open  garden. 

T%e  Sjpruce  Fh'  it  one  ofthe  beti  Nurtet  for  other  trees,  not  only  firom  its  dense 
mass  of  foliage,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  reservoir  of  heat,  but  because, 
from  its  conical  form,  and  its  being  abundantlv  fumished  with  branches  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  acts  as  a  non-conductor,  and  kecps  the  soil  from 
cold  and  drought;  and,  while  it  protects  the  plant  to  be  sheltered  from  hi^ 
winds,  it  admits  the  top  of  that  plant  to  the  free  enioyment  of  light  and  air. 
From  the  great  abundance  of  resin  in  the  leaves  and  bark,  the  tree  is  consi- 
dered  a  powerful  non-conductor ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  snow  that  falls  on  its 
branches  melts  much  faster  than  that  which  falls  on  any  other  tree,  which 
is  another  argument  in  its  &vour  as  a  nurse  plant  Wiliiam  Adam,  £sq.,  of 
Bhiir,  in  Kinross-shire,  a  planter  of  great  experience,  gave  the  fbllowing  opinion 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  larch,  the  spruce,  and  the  silver  fir,  in 
1794  :  —  tt  The  larch  being  deciduous,  is  not  a  good  nurse ;  and,  from  its  quick 
growth,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  a  great  robber  of  the  nourishment  of  other 
trees.  From  my  own  experience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayinff  that  the 
spruce  is  to  be  preferred  beyond  all  the  other  trees  as  a  nurse.  I  nave  thou- 
sands  of  instances  of  oaks  and  elms  growing  up  uninjured  in  the  bosom  of 
spruces.  The  fact  is  most  important,  and  reason  at  tbe  same  time  supports* 
it.  Deciduous  trees  send  their  roots  downwards,  pardcularly  the  oak :  thc 
spruce  spreads  its  roots  close  under  the  surface  ;  and  their  nourishment  is 
drawn  firom  difierent  sources.  The  larger  the  oak  grows,  the  more  it  derives  its 
nourishment  from  the  subsoil,  and,  consequently,  the  less  its  roots  interpose 
with  those  of  the  spruce.  This  iast  rises,  in  a  regular  and  very  pointed  cone, 
so  that  it  leaves  full  space  for  the  spreading  top  of  ttie  oak.  The  spruce  is  thickiy 
clothed  with  leaves»  and  its  branches  are  of  a  strong  unpliable  nature;  conse- 
qnently,  it  gives  much  protection,  and  does  little  injury  to  its  neighbour; 
and,  as  it  is  very  much  feathered  and  bushy  at  the  root,  it  protects  the  forest 
tree  firom  being  wind-waved.  The  larch,  on  the  contrary,  is  naked  of  leaves 
during  the  worst  of  the  season ;  and,  firom  itsboughs  being  thin  and  pliable,  it 
lashes  the  neighbouring  trees  unmercifuUy,  and  it  is  in  a  condition,  from  its 
nakedness,  to  make  every  lash  be  felt  just  at  the  time  when  its  ndghbours 
begin  to  spring.  It  has  also  no  peculiar  thickness  at  the  bottom,  to  protect 
the  others  from  wind-waving.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  silver  fir  would 
make  as  cood  a  nurse  as  the  spruce ;  but,  in  pomt  of  fact,  I  have  not  observed. 
that  the  forest  tree  grows  so  kindly  with  this  fir  as  with  the  spruce ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  silver  fir  is  not  so  thoroughly  leaved  as  the  spruce : 
the  sides  of  the  botigh  only  are  covered  with  leaves  ;  and  the  tree  itself  \» 
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adaptcd  tbui  the  Rpruce  fir  (br  ptanting  in  aanow  •tri^ 
m  i  becauM,  thou^  the  trees  ia  the  iDterior  of  the  >tnp 
bel(iw,^et  those  on  the  outude  wiil  ret^  tbeir  brancbe* 


not  M  wellclothed,eBpeciallyiiev  tkenu&ceof  theeanfa."(GeK..B£p.  &»i., 
»ol.  iv.  p.  477.) 

Ifo  tree  is  better  adaptcd  tbao  the  n 
for  tkeiter  or  tecituion  ;  becauM,  '' 
may  become  oaked  below,^et  tt 

froro  the  ground  upwards,  and  eSeccuallj  prerent  tbe  eye  froni  aeciDg 
through  the  ftcreea.  The  tendenc;  of  tbe  tree  to  preMrreita  lower  brauchei 
renden  it  an  eicellent  protection  U>  gaine ;  and  for  thii  purpose,  and  also  for 
the  Bake  of  its  Terdure  during  wint^,  when  planted  among  deciduous  trees, 
andcut  down  to  within  5ft.  or  6ft.  of  theground,  it  aSbrds  a  ver;  good  end 
Terj  beautifiil  undergrowth.  The  cree  beara  the  ihesri ;  and,  as  it  is  of  rapid 
growth,  it  nwkes  excellent  hedgesforBhelterinnurserygardenB.  Sucb  hedgea 
■re  nnt  unfrequent  in  Swiuerluid,  and  also  in  CaipHtnia,  and  in  Bome  parti 
of  Baden  and  B«nu4a.  In  IB14,  tliere  were  Bpruce  lir  hedges  in  some 
centlemen'a  grounda  in  theneigbbourfaoodof  Mo>cow,between30ft.Bnd40(t. 
bigh.  Atthe  whim,a]re«dy  mentioned,p.8S97.,aspruce  &r  faedge  (j^.2S83.) 
was  ptanced,  in  1BS3, 
withplantslOft.high, 
put  iu  3  ft.  apart ;  and, 

vitfa  the  eiception  of  '3ft»  2223 

three  lett  to  ahoot  up,  *™» 

for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing  clipped  into  or- 
Damental  figure»,  the 
whole  were  cut  dowu 
to  5  fL,  and  afler> 
wards  trimmed  to  thc 
Bfaape  repreeented  in 
thefigure.  Thebe<tee 
WM  Grst  cut  on  Ja- 
nuary  25.,  tfae  year 
■fter  plantingi  and, 
u   tfae    olants   wore 


TTv,  about  the  end 
tbat    montb    baa 


ting     it    every    ye 

tince.   Every  portion 

of  thii  hedge,  olr.  M'Nab  obaervea,  "  ia  beautifiil  and  green ;  and  the  anoual 

growthi  are  very  short,  giving  the  sui&ce  of  the  hedge  a  fiiw  healthy  appcar- 

aDce."  (Gard.  Mag.,  toT.  xiu.  p.  254.) 

Aa  an  ornamental  tree,  ell  admirers  of  regularity  and  symmetry  ar«  partial 
to  the  ipruce,  unlesa  we  eicept  the  autfaor  of  the  Plmter'i  Kaiendio;  wha 
sayi  that,  next  to  tfae  Lombardy  pophu'  and  the  Scotch  pine,  it  ii  tfae  lewt 
ornamental  of  common  trees  ;  ttie  meanmg  of  the  writer  probably  beiiig, 
that  it  has  leas  variety  in  itself.  Oilpin  is  evidently  no  grcat  admirer  of  the 
troe  1  but  still  he  oilows  it  to  hsTe  its  peculiar  beautiea.  "  The  spruce  fir," 
be  Bayi, "  ia  senerally  esteemed  a  more  elegant  tree  tfaan  the  Scotch  pine ;  aod 
the  reason,  I  suppose,  is,  because  it  often  feaChera  to  the  ground,  and  grow* 
in  a  more  eiact  and  r^ular  riiape:  but  this  is  a  principal  objection  to  it. 
It  otlen  wanCa  botfa  form  and  variety.  We  admire  ils  floadng  foliwe,  in 
whicb  it  MHnetimea  esceeda  all  oCher  Creea ;  but  it  is  rather  ^Mgfttme  to 
see  a  r«ieCition  of  these  feathery  atnta,  beautiful  as  they  are,  reaied  tier 
aboTe  tier,  in  r^ulnr  order,  from  the  bottom  of  a  tree  to  the  top.  Itt 
perpendictUar  sCem,  alio,  which  haa  aeldom  tny  lineal  Tsrietv,  maket  tbe 
appearance  of  tfae  tree  atill  more  formal,     Ic  la  not  alwayi,  noi 


me  ipruce  fir  grows  with  so  mucfa  regulBri^.    Sometimea  a  lateral  brancfa, 
'  :  lead  beyond  the  reat,  breaks  somewhat  througfa 


Spearance  c 
e  ipruce  fij  „ 
bere  and  Cfatfe,  taking  the 
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the  order  commoDly  obsenred»  and  forms  a  few  chasms,  which  have  a  good 
effect.  When  thia  is  the  case»  the  spruce  fir  ranks  among  picturesque  trees. 
Somedmes  it  has  as  good  an  efifect»  and  in  many  drcumstances  a  better, 
when  the  contrast  appears  still  stronger;  when  the  tree  is  shattered  br 
some  accident,  has  lost  many  of  its  branches,  and  is  scathed  and  ragged. 
A  feathery  branch,  here  and  there,  among  broken  stumps  has  often  an 
admhable  eflfect ;  but  it  must  arise  from  some  particular  situation.  In  aU 
ctrcumstances,^  however,  the  spruce  fir  appears  best  either  as  a  single  tree, 
or  unmixed  with  any  of  its  fellows ;  for  neither  it,  nor  anjr  of  the  spear- 
headed  race,  wili  ever  form  a  beautifiil  dump  without  the  assistance  of  other 
trees."  (For.  Scen,^  L  p.  98.),  **  Luzuriantly  as  the  spruce  fir  grows  with  us  in 
Britain,  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  *'  we  must  crave  for  it  the  same  justice 
we  have  demanded  for  the  Scotch  pine,  and  deprecate  any  rash  judgroent 
being  formed,  either  on  its  extemal  appearance,  or  on  its  timber,  firom 
any  other  than  the  spedmens  ezbibited  in  its  native  forests;  where  in« 
dhnduals  are  to  be  found  150  ft.  liifihy  and  with  trunks  5  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  spruce  fir  ts  the  great  tree  ofue  Alps;  and»  so  far  as  our  opinion 
of  its  efiect  in  landsc^  mav  go,  we  can  only  say  that,  with  us,  it  is 
so  mentally  associated  with  the  grandeur  of  Swiss  scenery,  that  the  sight 
of  it  never  fiuls  to  touch  chords  in  our  bosom  which  awaken  the  most 
pieasing  recollections.  What '  can  be  more  truly  sublime  than  to  behold, 
oppoaed  to  the  intensdy  blue  ether,  the  glazed  white  summits  of  Mont 
BlanCy  or  the  Junfffrau,  risinf  over  the  interminable  forests  of  spruce 
firs  which  clothe  tne  bases  of  the  mountains ;  whilst  some  such  gigantic 
spedmens  as  those  we  have  been  noticing  rise  in  ^oups  among  the  rodu 
before  us,  many  of  them  shivered,  broken,  and  mairoea  by  tempests,  dieir 
dark  forms  opposed  to  all  the  brilliant  prismatic  hues  of  some  imroense 
forgeous  dacier,  which  nourishes  in  its  vast  bosom  a  mighty  river,  that 
is  doomed  to  fertilise  and  to  enrich  whole  kiDgdoms."  (Lauder^s  OUpin^  i. 
p.  178.)  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  observes  that  the  ionff,  sweeping,  fan-like 
branches  of  the  spruce,  ai^er  broken  down  by  loads  of  dnow,  and  boiste* 
rous  winds,  have  a  mnd  effect  in  alpine  landscapes,  and  have  been  well 
employed  in  the  subume  compositions  of  Salvator  £Losa  and  the  German 
enmvera. 

7^  reskious  Producis  of  ihe  Spruce  Fbr  are  of  a  difierent  kind  fiY>m  those 
of  most  of  the  trees  of  the  genus  Pinus.  The  sap  does  not  fiow  from  the  tree 
in  the  form  of  turpentine,  but  slowly  oozes  out  firom  between  the  bark  and 
the  soft  wood,  hardening  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  prindpal  product  of 
this  tree  is  the  Burgundv  pitch  of  the  shops,  which  is  the  congealed  sap 
mdted,  and  darified  by  boiling  it  in  water.  To  coilect  it,  the  operator, 
in  spring,  before  the  sap  is  in  motion,  cuts  out  a  strip  of  bark  3  ft.  long,  and 
1  in.  or  I^in.  wide,  vertically  firom  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  as  deep  as  the 
soft  wood,  but  without  wounding  it.  This  is  done  with  an  instrument  made 
on  purposct  resembling  a  knife,  with  a  crooked  blade  at  one  end,  and  a 
fiat  blunt  piece  of  iron  at  the  other.  The  lower  part  of  the  incision,  which 
is  brought  down  to  within  20  in.  of  the  ground,  is  cut  sloping,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  rain  water  from  lodging  in  the  groove.  As  soon  as  the  sap  is  in  motion, 
the  sides  of  this  groove  begin  to  fili  with  resinous  matter,  wnich,  however, 
accumulates  very  slowly ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  month  of  July  or  Auguat  in 
the  following  year  that  the  groove  will  be  fuU ;  when  the  resin  is  scraped  out 
with  the  hooked-bladed  knife  before  mentioned,  and  put  into  a  conical 
basket,  or  scuttie,  made  of  bark,  till  wanted  for  mauQu&cturing.  In  the 
spring  of  the  next  year,  a  thin  slice  of  bark  is  cut  off  each  side  of  the  groove ; 
and  in  the  August  of  the  year  foUowing,  a  second  crop  of  resin  is  obtained; 
but  this  is  much  inferior  to  the  first.  As  the  process  ma^  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  destroy  the  tree,  the  foUowing  ruies  have  been  laid  down  by  Hartig 
for  procuring  the  resin :  —  Ist,  To  choose  the  trees  only  firom  forests  destined 
to  mrnish  wood  for  fuel.  2dly,  Not  to  begin  io  extract  resin  till  within  10  or 
12  years  of  the  period  when  the  trees  are  destined  to  be  cut  down ;  and 
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not  to  coUect  resin  more  thaD  fiye  or  dx  times  firom  each  tree.  Sdly,  Not  to 
scrape  off  the  resin  before  the  month  of  July  or  August  of  the  year  after  that 
in  which  the  groove  has  been  made,  or  its  edges  firesh-pared,  in  order  to  give 
the  resin  time  to  harden,  and  tbe  bark  under  it  to  heal  sufficiently  to  preyent 
the  rain  from  rotting  the  wood ;  and,  4ihly,  Not  to  make  more  than  one  groove 
at  a  time  upon  a  tree  if  it  be  smaU,  or  two  if  it  be  large ;  and  never  to 
make  the  grooves  more  than  4>ft.  in  iength  or,  more  than  I  in.  or  l|in. 
in  width.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  rerin  may  be  procured 
from  trees  artificiallv,  without  seriously  iiyuring  them ;  and  one  author  (M. 
Burgsdorf)  aMcrts  that,  if  the  spruce  fir  has  attained  its  fuU  growth,  ali  its 
resin  may  be  extracted  firom  it  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the  wood  for 
fuel  or  charcoal ;  whUe  another  (M.  Malus}  assures  us  that  the  timber  of  the 
tree  may  stiU  be  used  even  for  the  purposes  of  construction.  Du  Hamel, 
Hartig,  and  most  other  authors,  however,  are  of  a  very  different  opinion ; 
Hartig  having  found  that  carrying  the  process  of  extracting  the  resm  to  an 
extreme  degree,  not  only  renders  the  wood  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
struction,  but  even  makes  it  aimost  nseless  for  fuel.  In  Sweden,  and  on  the 
southem  shores  of  the  Baltic,  a  simiiar  opinion  prevails ;  and  the  resin  is 
there  only  coUected  firom  those  trees  which  have  been  pruned;  in  which 
case  it  generally  oozes  out  fi*om  the  wound. 

Mode  of  preparmg  the  Bwgundu  PUch,      This  pitch,  or  rather  re8in,]8 
principaUy  made  in  the  Vosges.    The  slightest  scar  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
wiU  be  sumcient  to  make  the  resin  ooze  out ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  it 
never  flows  to  the  ground  like  turpentine,  but  congeals  as  soon  as  it  issues 
from  the  wound,  and  remains  attached  to  the  baik   in  tears  or  crystals, 
something  lUce  the  gum  of  cherry  trees.    To  procure  the  sap  in  abundance,  it 
is  necessarv,  as  we  nave  already  observed,  to  take  off  a  narrow  strip^  of  bark, 
which  is  done  with  the  broad  end  o{  the  instrument  before  mendoned,  or 
with  a  small  hatchet ;   great  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  wood.    The 
resin  fi^om  young  trees  is  softer  than  that  from  old  ones ;  but  it  is  always 
dry  enougn  to  be  put  into  bags,  in  which  it  is  kept  dll  a  sufficient  quandty 
is  coUect^.     To  prepare  the  pitch,  it  is  first  necessary  to  melt  the  resin ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  caldrons  are  set  in  masoniy,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the   fire  only  touches   the   bottom  of  the  caldron;    and   the  chimney  is 
carried  to  such  a  height,  or  to  such  a  distance,  as  to  prevent  aU  danger 
of  the  flame  issuing  from  it  being  driven  by  the  wind  or  other  causes  on  die 
resin.     A  quandty  of  water  is  then  put  into  the  caldron  so   aa  to  fiU  it 
4  in.  or  5  in.  liigh ;  and  into  this  the  resin  is  put  a  iitde  at  a  dme,  dU  the 
caldron   is   about  four   fifths  fiiU.      A  gentte  nre  is  dien    lighted   below. 
which  is  gradually  auemented,  dli  the  water  boUs,  and  the  resin  is  aU  meited. 
It  must  now  be  genUy  stirred;  afler  which,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
resin  is  in  a  state  for  being  purified.     This  is  done  by  pouring  the  liquid 
firom  the  caldron  into  a  bag  made  of  coarse  linen,  which  has  been  previously 
wetted ;  fiiting  it  not  more  than  two  thirds,  and  afterwards  putting  it  under 
a  iight  press.    ^  The  resin  flows  pure  and  clear  into  smaU  casks  made  of 
fir  wood;  and  in  this  state  it  is  the  yellow  Burgundy  pitch  of  oommerce. 
The  refiise  left  in  the  sack,  bemg  pressed  a  second  time,  yieids  a  blacker 
resin,  which  is  iised  for  tlie  same  purposes  as  the  colophony  of  the  pine ; 
and  what  remains,  after  this  has  been  pressed  out,  is  bumed  in  order  to 
make  lampblack.      In  general,  100  Ib.  of  resin,  as  coUected  fi^om  the  tree, 
yields  50  Ib.  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  8  Ib.  of  colophony.     Treea  grown  on 
fertile  soUs  are  said  to  yield  a  greater  proportion  of  resin  than  those  grown 
on  poor  BoUs ;  and  the  pitch  is  said  to  be  better  when  the  resin  has  been 
coUected  in  a  hot  dry  summer,  than  in  a  cold  and  humid  one.      An  essendal 
oii  is  produced  from  the  Burgundy  pitch,  by  disdlladon ;  but  it  is  verv  inferior 
to  spirit  of  turpendne.     A  strong  and  vigorous  spmce  fir  will  yiefd,  every 
second  year,  from  40  Ib.  to  50  Ib.  of  congealed  resin ;  and  this  may  be  col- 
lected  for  from  20  to  25  years,  if  no  other  value  is  set  on  the  tree ;  but,  if  the 
collection  of  the  sap  be  continued  for  this  length  of  time,  the  tree  becomes 
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rotten  and  decays,  giving  birth  to  myriads  of  insects,  which  seriously  injure 
the  surrounding  trees.  It  is  therefore  better  to  cut  the  trees  down  after 
eztracting  the  sap  for  10  or  12  years,  as  before  advised;  because  the  wood 
may  then  probably  be  used  for  packing-boxes,  &c.,  and,  at  any  rate,  will  be 
good  for  fuei  and  charcoal. 

Soji,  SUuathn,  PtopagaHon,  and  CuUure,  AU  agree  that  the  spruce  fir 
requires  a  soil  somewnat  moist.  Like  all  other  firs,  Sang  observes,  it  will 
crow  and  thrive  in  soils  of  very  different  aualities ;  but  it  never  attains  large 
dimensions  in  shallow  soils  and  exposed  places.  On  dry  soils,  xt  invariably 
becomes  stunted,  produces  a  great  number  of  cones  at  ail  early  age,  and  soon 
dies.  The  check  given  to  large  trees  by  transplanting  also  tnrows  them 
into  bearin^ ;  by  which  means,  even  in  the  most  suitable  soils,  the  proeress 
of  the  tree  m  making  wood  is  much  impeded.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the 
spruce,  as  in  all  the  other  ilbi6tinss,  the  great  advantage  of  transplanting  the 
tree  when  young.  The  spruce  fir  grows  most  luxuriantty  in  deep  loams 
and  low  situations ;  or  on  acclivities  with  a  north-east  aspect,  and  a  moist 
sandy  soil  i  in  which  last  situation,  at  Blair  and  other  places  in  Scotland, 
it  b  found  to  produce  timber  as  strong  and  durable  as  tnat  imported  from 
Norway.  The  mature  cones  may  be  gathered  any  time  between  Noverober 
and  April :  they  should  be  chosen  fi^om  healthy  vigorous  trees,  and  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  placed  in  a  warm  room,  or  slightly  dried  on  a  kiln ; 
after  which,  the  seeds  will  drop  out  by  merely  shaking  the  cones,  or  gentlv 
thrashing  them.  Fifteen  gallons  of  cones  wifl  produce  2  Ib.  of  seeds  with 
their  ¥dngs,  or  I  Ib.  4  oz.  without  them.  After  bemg  coUected,  the  seeds  may 
be  kept  three  or  four  years,  and  wili  still  preserve  their  vitality ;  but  it  is 
always  safest  to  sow  them  immediately  after  taking  them  from  the  cones,  or 
in  the  course  of  the  following  March  or  April.  The  seeds  of  the  spruce  fir, 
benag  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Scotch  pine«  may  be  treated  in 
the  nursery  in  a  similar  manner  (see  p.2 1 79 .) ;  but,  as  the  plants, when  they  come 
up,  are  more  prolific  in  fibrous  roots,  and  less  so  in  shoots  and  leaves,  they 
may  be  kept  in  the  nursery,  by  frequcnt  transplanting,  till  they  attain  a  much 
larger  size.  The  most  convenient  time  for  plantin^  them  where  thev  are 
finally  to  remain  is  after  they  have  been  two  years  m  the  seed-bed,  and  one 
year  transplanted ;  and  the  operadon  should  never  be  performed  but  in 
mild  weather,  and  when  the  air  is  somewhat  moist.  Where  the  seeds  are  to 
be  sown  to  grow  up  at  once  into  a  plantation,  without  transplanting,  the  same 
quantity  may  be  used  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  pine  (see  p.  2178.).  In 
Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  according  to  Baudrillart,  the  seeds 
of  the  common  spruce  are  sown  along  with  those  of  oats,  rye,  or  barley, 
at  the  rate  of  fit>m  2  quarts  to  4<  or  5  quarts  per  acre;  and,  after  the 
crop  of  com  is  remoyed,  the  ground  is  enclosed,  and  left  to  become  a 
spruce  fir  wood.  The  same  thing  is  practised  with  the  Scotch  pine,  and 
various  other  forest  trees.  The  first  year  from  the  seed,  young  plants  of  the 
spruce  fir  make  very  little  progress,  not  producing  more  than  eight  or  nine 
leaves,  and  not  rising  higher  than  from  I  m.  to  2  in.  The  second  year,  they 
push  from  2in.  to  4in.;  and  the  third  year  they  put  out  lateral  branches. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  years,  the  plants  begin  to  grow  fast,  showinff  whorls 
of  branches  in  the  same  manner  as  fiiU-grown  trees.  The  period  ofgrowth 
for  the  annual  shoots,  from  this  year,  and  ever  afterwards,  is  fi*om  two  to 
two  and  a  half  months ;  but  the  roots  continue  growing  the  whole  summer. 
The  eighth  year,  the  length  of  the  leading  shoot  will  be  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
Where  the  tree  is  grown  principally  for  its  branches,  either  as  undergrowth 
for  hedges,  or  as  strips  for  shelter  or  seclusion,  the  plants  ought  to  be  placed 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  apart,  and  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  touch  each  other ;  but, 
where  they  are  planted  in  masses  for  the  purpose  of  producing  rods  for 
stakes,  or  poles  for  hops,  fencing,  or  spars,  they  may  be  planted  from  3  ft. 
to  6  ft.  apart  every  way,  and  not  thinned  till  they  are  of  such  a  length 
as  to  be  sufficient  for  some  useful  purpose.  FulUgrown  plantations  of 
spruce  firs  should  be  thinned  either  by  cutting  out  the  smallest,  where  the 
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main  obiect  is  to  produce  timber  trees ;  or  bv  cutdng  out  the  laigest  when  fit  for 
poles,  if  this  be  the  main  object.  Very  little  praning  is  requim  for  the  spruce 
fir,  except  in  the  case  of  large  trees ;  when  the  lower  branches  ma^  be  cut 
offclose  to  the  stem,  to  the  heighth  of  a  fourth,  or  from  that  to  a  third,  pait 
of  the  height  of  the  whoie  tree.  When  proned,  the  branches  ougfat  to  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  stem»  in  order  that  the  wound  may  heal  over  aa  speedily 
as  possiUe.  Hayes  mentions  a  practice  adopted  by  a  gentleman  in  IrelaDdy 
of  cuttinff  offevery  other  tier  of  branches»  for  the  purpose  of  streqgdiening 
those  which  were  left;  and,  by  aliowing  Uie  branches  to  hang  down  more 
freely,  thus  to  increase  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  tree.  (JFVoc^. 
Treat,^  p.  166.)  At  whatever  age  the  trees  are  cut  down,  the  roots  ought 
to  be  grubbed  up,  as  they  furaish  a  valuable  material  for  fuel  or  charcoal. 
The  season  of  felung,  where  the  t)ark  is  to  be  kept  on,  should  be  mid>winter, 
when  the  sap  is  in  its  most  dormant  state :  but,  where  the  bazk  is  wanted  ibr 
tanningy  May  is  preferable ;  because  then  the  sap  is  in  motion,  and  the  bark 
easily  separates  irom  the  wood. 

8iatUt/ca.  Id  Ute  Eovironi  of  London.  At  Mount  Orore^  Hamptteid,  IS/esn  plaiftied,  it  to  9  It 
blgb ;  at  SyoD,  It  !•  between  90(t  and  100 A.  hirii ;  at  Chlnricic  Vllla,  it  is  OOft.  bigfa ;  at  WbittoD. 
between  80  ft.  and  90  ft.  higb.  — South  of  London.  In  Somenetthire,  at  KingflwettoD,  it  if  iSft. 
high,  with  a  tranic  S  ft.  in  diameter.  In  SurreT,  at  Bacihot  Parlc,  16  ymn  planted,  it  ia  SSft.  higfa  ; 
at  ClaremoDt,  it  ia  9&ft.  high,  the  diameterof  tbe  truni  2ft.,  and  oT  the  head  36ft.  In  SuKex,  at 
Cowdrey,  it  is  80  ft.  hlgh,  with  a  trunk  Sft.  9in.  bi  diameter.    In  Wiltsblre,  at  Liongleat,  80  yeen 

flanted,  ft  ia  99  it  high,  tbe  diameter  oT  tbe  tronlE  4ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  44 ft.  —  Noitb  oT  Loodon. 
n  Buckingbanubire,  at  Temple  Houae,  40  yean  planted,  it  ia  SOft.  bigh.  In  Enes^  at  Audley  Bad, 
6i  yean  planted,  It  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tne  trunk  S  ft.  6  in..  and  of  the  bead  50  ft.  In  Here. 
fbrdshire,  at  Haffleid,  105  jean  old,  it  If  71  ft.  bigh,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the 
head  15  ft.  In  Hertfoedabire,  at  Aldenbam  Abbey,  84  yean  planted.  itif  66ft.  bigb.  In  Leieek 
tenhlre,  at  Donnington,  S8  yean  planted,  it  is  52  ft.  high.  In  Norfolk,  at  Meitim  Hally  it  ia  87  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  6  In.  in  dlameter.  In  ShimMhlre,  at  Hardwlcke  Qcange,  10  yeart  planted,  H 
ia  28  ft.  bigh ;  at  Wllley  Park,  18  yean  planted.  it  U  40ft.  hlgh,  the  dlameter  of  tbe  trunk  1 0.  aad 
of  tbe  head  20  ft.  In  Suflbrdahlre,  at  Trentham,  it  i«  90ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunkSft. 
4ln.,  and  of  tbe  head  80  ft.  In  Suflblk,  at  Finborough  HaU,  60  yean  pUnted,  it  ia  lOOft.  blgb,  tlM 
diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  tbe  head  50  ft.    In  Woroestertbire,  at  Hadsor  Houae,  10  yean 

I^lanted,  it  ia  SOft.  high.  In  York8hlr&  in  Studley  Fark,  the  tree  of  whlch  a  figure  la  giyen  fai  our 
ast  Volume,  132  ft.  hlgh.— In  Scotland.  In  Aynhire,  at  Kilkenran,  55  yean  planted,  it  Is  95ft. 
bigb,  witb  a  trunk  3  ft.  6  In.  in  dlamcter,  and  that  of  the  head  80  ft.  In  Abeideenabir^  at  Thainaton, 
54  yean  planted,  it  ii  67ft.  high.  In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Caitle,  15yean  planted,  it  is  aOft. 
high.  In  Forfiinbire,  at  Monboddo.  28  yean  planted,  it  la  30ft.  high  ;  at  Courtaohy  Caatle,  14  yean 
planted,  itis27ft.  hlglij  another,  50  fears  planted,  ia  55  ft.  higb.  In  InTemeas-sbire!,  at  CouaD« 
40  yean  planted,  it  Is  60  ft.  hlgh.  In  Perthshlre,  at  InTermay,  it  is  84  ft.  higb,  the  diameter  of  tbe 
trunk  5  ft.  9  In..  and  of  the  head  64  ft. ;  at  Taymouth,  It  is  100  ft.  high,  the  dlameter  of  tlie  trunk 
4  ft. ,  and  of  the  tiead  51  ft.  In  Stirlingahire,  at  Saucfale,  it  is  96  ft  higb,  dlameicr  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft. 
6in.,  andofthe  head  aoft. :  at  Blair  Drummond,  190  yean  old,  itit  98  ft.  higb,  the  diameterof 
tbe  tnink  2  ft.  6  in..  and  of  the  head  20  ft  —  In  Ireland.  In  Fermanagh,  at  Flatence  Court,  5S  yean 
planted,  it  is  70 ft.  high,  the  diameterof  the  trunk  1  ft.  6Ui.,  andof  the  bead  60 ft. ;  at  Caatle COole,  it 
is  62  ft.  hlgh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.    In  Sligo,  at  lCackree  Castle,  it  is  96  ft.  hlgh,  the  di». 


ahoe,  it  Is  60  yean  old.  witb  a  trunk  4  ft.  In  diameter.  —  In  Bavarla,  in  tbe  Botanic  Gardes  at 
Munich,  24  yean  planted,  It  is  40  ft.  high..—  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  Univenity  Bctanic  Garden» 
80  yean  plantcd,  it  is  50ft.  hieh ;  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  60  yean  planted,  it  is  100  ft.  high.~.In 
Prussia,  near  Berlln,  at  Sans  Souci,  40  yean  planted,  it  Is  oOft  high. 

CommerckU  SttUutics,  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  Ss.  per  Ib. ;  and  o£  plants, 
one  year^s  seedlings,  1«.  6^.  per  thousand ;  three  years'  seedlings,  Ss.  per 
thousand ;  and  transplanted  piauts,  irom  12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  25^.  per  thou- 
sand.  At  Bollwyller,  single  plants  are  8  cents  each ;  and  at  New  Yorli:,  from 
50  cents  to  l^  doUar,  according  to  the  size. 

i  2.  A,  a'lba  JMichx,    The  white  Spruce  Fir. 

JdeBtificatiou.    Mlchx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  207.,  Arb.,  1.  p.  133. ;  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3.  p.  IflSL ;  Polr. 

Dict  Encyc  6l  pi  521. ;  M.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  291. 
S^nonumes,    Pbius  4n>a  AU.  Hort.  XHew.j  3.  p.  371.,  rFiild.  BeroL  Aiinns.,  p.2Sl.,  Lamb,  Pi^ 

ed.  2.,  1.  t  3&  ;  P.  I4xa  Ehrh.  BeUr.,  &  p.  24. ;  P.  canad^nsis  Bu  Boi  Bdrhk.  p.  124.,  Wam/A. 

Betft.^  5.  t  1. ;  i4^bles  Pfcea  fbllls,  Ac,  Hort  AngL,  9.  t  L,  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.  3. ;  A.  cunrilOia 

Hort.  i  slngle  Spruce.  Amer. :  B^pinette  bbuiche,  Canada ;  Sapinette  blancbe,  Fir. 
Enaraviya.    Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  I.  t  36. ;  'Wangh.  Beyt,  5.  t  1.  f.  2. :  Hort  AngL,  2L  t  1. ;  K.  Du 

Ham..  1 81.  f.  2. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  a  1 14& ;  our  j^.  2224^ ;  and  tfae  pbrte  of  thU  tree  m  our 

lasc  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,^  S^c,  Leaves  somewhat  glaucous,  scattered  round  the  branchesy 
erect,  quadranguiar.  Cones  oblong-cvlindrical,  pendulous,  laz;  scales 
with  entire  margins.  (Afichx.)  Cones  nrom  1}  in.  to  2}  in.  long,  and  finom 
^  in.  to  }  in.  broad ;  on  tbe  tree  at  Dropmore,  4  in.  long.    Seed  very  smaU ; 
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whh  tbe  witig, I in.  loiv>  A  ■»- 1»''»'!-  LenTeaf  in.  loag;  on  thetreentDn^ 
BKHre,  twice  tlie  lengtn  of  tho»e  of  A.  nlgra,  Tcry  gkucous  when  thej  firrt 
come  out.  A  tree,  trom  40ft.  to  50ft.  hidi,  s  natiTe  of  North  America. 
lotrodaoed  in  1700 ;  flowering  in  Hsy  aiul  June. 

t  A,a.S  ndna  Dicluon  of  the  Cbeater  Kuner^  i«  b  low^^rowing  plant, 

apparentlf  soniewhat  distinct.    The  ipecunen  in  the  Honicultiiml 

Society'a  Oarden,  10  years  plonted,  il  Stl.  high. 

OMer  Farietiei.     Loiseleur  DesloDgchamps  atates  that,  according  to  the 

Bpecimens  ot  A.  oiienliiiB  wbich  Tournefbrt  brought  from  the  Levaot,  tfais 

atl^ed  species  caonot  be  sepajrated  from  A.  iibt^     He  therefore  introducet 

A.  orienMs  Tourn.,  Foir.  Dict.,  vi.  p.  50S.,  antl  Lamb.  Pin„  ed.  t.,  ii.  t.  3»., 

as  a  variety  of  A.  &lba.    We  have  ploced  it  at  the  end  of  thia  aection,  in 

tmall  type,  ai  not  having  been  seen  by  us  in  a  living  state.  C 

Detcriptioii,  ^c.    The  general  aspect  of  the  white  apruce  ia  much  IiKhter 

than  that  of  aaj  other  species  of  the  genus.     It  has  a  tapering  trunk,  wnich, 

accordiug  lo  SGchauz,  in  America,  rarelv  ezceeds  50  ft.  in  hewht,  and  1  ft.  or 

1  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter ;  and  its  branchea  form  a  regular  pyrainid.      The  bark  is 

oonsiderably  lighter  in  colour  than  ihat  of  any  other  apruce;  the  leavea  are 

bIm  leaa  numerous,  ionger,  more  pointed,  at  a  raore  open  angle  with  the 

hranches,  and  of  a  pale  bluish  green.     The  male  catkins  are  pendulous,  on 

long  footBtalks,  and  of  a  browniah  yellow.     Tbe  female  catkbs  are  ovate  and 

pendulous.  Wbenripe,  the  conea  are  amall.of  a  lengthened  oral  in  shape,and 

a  light  brown  colour;  the  scales  are  loose  and  thin,round  or  bluntty  pobted, 

with  entire  edgea.      The  Beeda  are  minute,  with  a  very  imall  wing,  and  ripen 

■  month  earlier  than  those  of  the  black  spnice.     WbcD  the  tree  is  agitated 

with  the  wind,  or  when  the  cones  are  gently  atruck  with  a  stick,  the  aeeds 

drop  oat,  and  fall  slowly  to  the  ground  with  a  tremulous  fluttering  motion, 

reaembling  a  cloud  of  amall  nale  brown  motha,      The  wood  ia  inferior  ia 

qiujity  to  that  otaxiy  of  the  atner  apruces ;  and  it  "  snaps  more  Irequenllj  in 

huming."     The  white  apruce  ia  a  native  of  Canada,  New  Brunawick,  and 

the  diatrict  of  Haine.     It  extenda  from  the  Lake  St.  Jobn,  in  46°  or  40°,  to 

about  70°  R.  lit. ;  bot  is  much  less  common  thao  the  black  spruce  is  in  the 

aame  diatricta.     Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  Apprndti  to  Captain  Franiitt^t  7W- 

to  tke  Nortk  Pole,  mentionB  A.  ilba  as  the  moat  northerly  tree  that  came  uader 

hi*  observBtion ;  and  statet  that,  on  the  Coppermine  River,  within  20  miies 

ofthe  Arctic  Sea,  he  found  trees  of  it  SOft.  high.     Thewood  is  conudered  of 

little  value ;  but  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  macerated  in  water,  are  very  flcxible 

and  tough  when  deprived  of  tbeir  pelhcle,  aplit,  and  cleaned ;  and  thev  are 

osed,  in  Canada,  to  etitch  togcthcr  the  canoea  of  birch  Inrk  (see  p.  1709.),  tha 

aeains  of  which  are  aflerwards  smeared  over  with  a  reain,  improperly  called 

enm,  that  distils  from  the  tree.  (^lUichi.,  and  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  vt.  p.  406.) 

Hr.  Lambert  states  that  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  and  the  young  sprigs  foT 
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ipruce  beer;  but  bolb  these  nnpear  to  be  TniBtakes.  Hichaux  aad  PuTsh, 
indeed,  both  expressl;  assert  tfast  the  branches  are  qiule  UDfit  ibr  making 
beer;  and  Michaux  adJs  that  the  ieaves,  wben  bruised,  diffitae  an  unpleasant 
odour.  It  wag  introduced  iuto  Ei^and  by  Bishop  Comptoa,  in  ITOO.  Tbe 
rate  ot  growth,  in  the  cluuBte  of  London,  in  sandy  soil  somewhat  moist,  is 
froni  12tt.  to  15  H.  in  10  yearg.  !n  SOjfeara,  the  tree  will  attain  tbe  hdght 
of  froD)  30  ft.  to  40  (l.;  but  in  dry  aoils  it  seldom  reaches  either  this  age  ar 
height :  indeed,  oU  the  American  spruces  may  be  considered,  in  Eneland,  la 
short-lived  trees.  ThelargeBt  specimenthat  weknow  of  in  Englaod  is  one  at 
White  Knights,  where,  in  1837,  after being  40  years  pUnted,  it  was 5(1  ft.  high; 
one  at  Dropmore  ia  47  ft.  high;  and  a  plant  in  the  Uorticultural  8ocie^'s 
Oarden,  12  yesx^  pUnted,  is  14  fl.  high.  The  tree  ts  very  omamental  when  its 
suoimit  is  nchly  laden  witb  cones. 

Staima.  In  EHflUHl.  ■□  Butrn,  (t  Fmmfaun  CUle,  50  T""  old,ll  it  4Dft.hlsb  ;  U  Bl»b« 
Pull.  16  lan  plMntcd,  It  iiSSn.  hi|)i  ;  at  DnndniE,  9  THn  plantcd,  it  ii  ttlL  biih.  iD  OlAlcd- 
•hln,lii  lbiOxriinlBot4nlcOud«i,M)r«nprinHd,  it  li  «fft.  hl«4i.  In  gtarHicditiin.  at  Tnn. 
Ibuii.  It  !•  «On.  blfb.  —  In  ScotliBd.  In  Forfufbin,  *t  CovnKhiOuUc^Unvipl^t^lt  h  18». 
bith.  lnBervlcki)iire,>IUieHlrKl.I«T«niaialed.itU«Sn.fiiih — InligUnd.  AtDutaUii, in 
pUnlcd,  il ii 5S n.  bigb.    laOil»i]^u(£ani»56ft.bi«h,thcdluDMKariiictTunlEit  SlD..uid 

UHarlickE.  IOthti  i^nlHl,'tl  li  ISIt.  hlgh — In  AuncK  ncu  Viciiui,  il  Brilcf  aa  Itac  l«Tttai| 
50  rcBWDlijitfli^  It  iitOA.  taiffta.  —  In  BbtuIa,  U  UuDich,  in  Itac  &icliita  Gudcn,  flaTUl  plutc^ 
II  ll  IBfl,  hich.  — In  PrUHU,il3aniSnui:i.  ncuBeiliil.3UT>nnp[uIcd,  It  i>  «  ft.1li(h. 

Commerdal  Slalulki.  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  4i.  per  Ib. ;  of  ptants, 
two-yeara'  seedlings,  lOi.  per  thoutand.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  I  (ranc 
each  i  and  at  New  York,  50  ceuts. 

t  3.  A.  Ni^fiRji  AU.    The  bUck  Spruce  Fir. 

IdenHfiealim.    Polr.  Dtct.  Bdctc.,  &  p.  Ha ;  Hichi.  Aib.,  1.  p.  M3. ;  N.  Anr,  Sil,.  &  p  IT6  i  N. 

SimMKi.'  rtnu.  nip*  AU.  Hori.  Krm..  a 

td.if.,  I.  t.37..Du%,i   Harbk;  cd.  PMl., 

BUIikru  mm^.  Bryt.,  p,  75,  ;  <toubic  S^raa.. 
KKruiHI.     Lunb,  ftn.,  cd,  !.,  1,   t  S7.  i  Miebl.  M.  Anwr.  StI  3., 
.    |3ateDrthlitnciDauTlutValunib 

Spec.  Cbar.,  ^c.    Leaves  soli  8325 

tary,  reeularly  diaposed  all 

rouud  oit  branches    erect 

very  short,  somewhat  qua 

drangular.       Cones    ovate 

pendulous;  scales somewhat 

undulated  ;  the  apex  of  the 

scale  crenulated  or  divided 

{RiRciti.)  Conesti-om  IJin 

to    l}in.   long,   and    from 

Jin.  to  nearly  1  iu    broad 

Seed  rather  larger  tban  chat 

of  A.  dlba,   but   tbe   wing 

smaller.     Leave»  from  ^in 

tof  in.  long.   A  lerge  tree 

a  native  of  North  America 

Introducedin  1700    flower 

Ing  in  May  or  June 
Varietiei.     Thc  kind  generally  deaignated  bb  A   rilbra,  P  rubra  iMtah    is  as- 

serted  by  Michaux  to  be  only  a  vanety  or  rather  vanatiou  of  A   nigra, 

produced  by  the  influence  of  the  soil  on  the  wood         The  mhabitants  of 

tbe  country,  and  mechanics  wbo  work  in  the  woods,    says  Michaui,     take 

notice  only  of  certain   Btriking   a{u>earBnces  in  forest  trees,  «ucb  u  the 

quality  of  the  wood,  its  colour,  and  tJiat  of  the  bark ;  and,  from  igntnwice 

of  botanical  cbaracCers,  they  give  diSerent  names  to  tbe  same  tree,  accMrding 

'  '"" ■-■.ions  iu  tbeae  respecte  ariaing  from  local  circumstances.     To 

t  be  attributed  the  popular  distinction  of  red  and  bhick 
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'  (N.  Amer.  SyL,  iii.  p.  178.) 
;  in  Bricish  gardens,  as  fBr  as  re  , 

haTe,  for  convenience'  rake,  given  it  as  a  E|ieciea ;  though  we  entirely  ngree 

with  Micbaux  in  thinking  it  only  a  variety. 

DeicnpHtm.  A  taU  tree,  attaining  in  America  the  beightof  70ft.  orSOft.  in 
AeHoods.thougfa  thetruakiiseldommore  than  from  1(1. 3  in.  to  1  h.  Sin.in 
diaiDeter,  The branches spread  inoreinaborizontal  thaninadroapiDgdirection, 
like  those  of  the  Norway  spruce ;  and,  consequentty.theblack  spruce  (notwith- 
Uanding  tbe  darkness  oF)t«  foliageHasaottbeglooinyaspcctof  the  EuropeaD 
tree.  Tbe  trunk  is  Emooth,  remarkably  atraight,  and  diminishes  i^ularly  from 
tbe  base  to  the  snmmit,  which  ia  terminated  by  an  anmial  Uince-like  shoot,  1  ft. 
or  I  ft.  3  in.  long.  The  bark  ia  aoiooth  and  blackiah.  The  leavea  are  of  a 
dark  sombre  green :  they  are  short,  bein);  scarcely  \  in.  long,  thickly  set, 
stiff,  and  are  attached  amgly  to  the  branches,  which  they  cover  all  round. 
^nie  male  catkina  are  cylindrical,  erect,  and  on  peduncles ;  about  1  in.  long ; 
yeliowish,  with  red-tipped  unthers.  The  female  catkins  are  ova!,  and  at  first 
erect,  but  soon  become  penduloua:  they  are  purpliah,  and  almost  black, 
whenyoung;  but  become,  when  ripe,  of  a  dusky  reddieh  brown.  Whenfull- 
grown,theyareabDut,l}in.  loDg,and  Jin.  in  diameterat  tbemiddle.  Thescales 
are  bluDt,rounded,very  th)n,Bnd,when  ripe,rugged  and  tom  on  the  margin,and 
sometimes  hslf  through  the  scale.  The  seeda  are  sniall,  scarcely  more  than 
a  line  in  length,  witn  rather  a  small  rigid  wifig.  The  rate  of  growth  of  A. 
DlgTH  ia  more  rapid  than  that  of  A.  k\W  under  similar  circumsiancet.  The 
finest  specimens  tbat  we  havc  seen  in  tbe  nei^hbourhood  of  London  are  at 
Pain'BHill,neartheTempleofBacchua;  «here,  ml837,there  wereseveral  trees 
between  eoft.and  70  ft.  tiigh,  laden  with  cones.  The  tree  in  thc  Horticultural 
8ociety's  Oarden,  after  being  18  jears  pUnted,  was  80  0:.  high.  Oneat  Drop- 
more,  Utelv  plented,  was,  in  1837,  10  ft.  hlgh,  beanng  abundance  of  cones. 
A.  nlgra,  lixe  A.  exc^lsa,  is  liable  to  take  root  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
and  form  Gircles  of  trees  round  thc  parent  plant.  There  is  a  remarkablc 
qwcimen  of  this  kind  at  Syon,  of  which  i^.  SS86.  is  a  portrait  to  the  Bcsle 
of  I  in.  to  18  ft.  The 
Mitire    masa,    which  j_^_ 

tre^  with  a  double 

cirde  of  young  trees, 

is    30  ft.    hi^,    and 

30  ft.   in    diameter ; 

and  the  trees  of  which 

it  is  composed  bear 

abundance  of  coues. 

One  ia  described  by 

Mr.  Oorrie,   in  the 

Mag(aitie  of  Natttral 

Hittory,    vol.   ii.    p. 

173.,  aa  standing  in 

the  woods  of  Braco 

Castle,     Perthafaire; 

of  whicfa  ^.  S8S7. 

is  a   portrait  by  Mr. 

Oorrie.   This  tree,  in 

1828,  waa  about   40  ; 

years    old,     and    its 

hdght  about  40  ft.      Mr.  Oorrie  adds  that  ■  natural  seedling,  wMch  liad 

■prang  up  not  far  from  tfae  mother  tree,  and  was  apparently  ^ont  18  yeara 

of  a^,  was  also,  in  its  turn,  already  aurrounded  by  a  numerous  and  healthy 

prc^ny  of  young  trees,  proceeding  Irom  the  extreme  pointa  of  the  branchcs. 

Geogmpht/  and  Halory.     According  to   Michaux,  this  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  cmdest  n^ons  of  North   Ajnerica ;  but  ia  moat  abundiuit  iu  the  countries 


Ifing  betweeo  44°  aad  53°  n.  lat.,  wid  between  55°  and  75°.  w.  loi^.t  «is. 
in  Lower  Caaadai,  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  IJom  Scotis,  tbe  dutrict 
of  HaiDe,  VeTmont,  and  the  upper  perta  of  New  Hiimpahire,  wher e  it  U  «> 
«bundant,  m  to  conttitute  s  third  part  of  tbe  native  forests.  Farther  south 
it  is  rarelj  Been,  except  in  cold  aod  humid  rituatians  ou  the  top  of  the 
AlleghaDies.  "  It  ii  pamcularly  remarked  in  a  large  swamp  not  faz  from 
Wilkeiburg  in  PennsylvaniB,  and  on  ihe  Block  Mountaio  in  South  Candina; 
whit^  ii  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  iu  tbe  soutbem  states,  and  bprobabl; 
thus  nained  from  the  melancholy  aspect  occasioned  by  the  duskj  foliage  m 
this  tree.  It  ia  sometimes  met  with,  also,  in  the  white  cedar  awamps  nesr 
Philadelphia  and  New  York ;  but  in  thew  places,  which  are  always  miTy,  and 
sometimes  submerged,  its  vegetadon  is  feeble."  (JUic&x.)  The  r^ons  in 
which  the  black  spruce  is  most  abundant  are  often  diversilied  by  hills;  and 
the  finest  forests  are  found  in  valleys,  where  the  roil  is  black,  humid,  deep, 
and  covered  with  a  tfaick  bed  of  mosa  j  and  wbere  the  treea,  thougb  crowded 
so  BS  to  leave  en  interval  of  onlj  3  R.,  or  at  the  most  5  ft-,  between  tfae 
trunks,  attain  tbeir  greatest  htnfht.  It  ia  fbund  in  the  same  countries  oo  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  WDere  the  soii  i«  strong,  dr^,  and  covered  oulv 
with  a  thin  bed  of  peat,  and  on  what  are  called  in  America  the  poor  bta<« 
'      '       '    '  'n  these  situations  it  does  not  exceed  50  fl.  in  beisht,  with  short 


thick  leaves,  ofa  blackiab  green,  and  cones  scarcelv  more  tban  half  tbeir 
usual  size.  This  tree  is  called  ^pinette  noire,  ana  epinette  i  la  bifcre,  in 
Canada;  double  spruce  in  the  diatrict  of  Maine;  and  black  spruce  iu  Nova 


Scotia.  It  hu  been  lang  known  in  Europe  ;  and  Josselyn,  in  his  Bittan/  of 
New  England,  published  in  London,  in  1678,  informs  us  tfaat  it  was  con- 
aidered,  at  tbat  period,  to  fumish  the  best  yards  and  topmaats  in  tbe  world. 
It  wss  intToduceti  into  England  bj  Bishop  Compton,  Defore  1700.  Conei 
beiDg  fi^uently  imported,  the  tree  is  abundant  in  British  nurseriea,  and 
has  been  generelly  distributed  as  an  omanienta]  tree;  which  it  ricbly  merits, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  cones  when  young,  but  of  the 
dense  habit  of  growth  of  the  tree. 

Propertiei  and  Utei.  The  black  spruce,  according  to  Pursh,  is  of  "  great 
mechanicai  use"  in  America,  besides  being  "the  tree  of  which  that  wEolo- 
some  beverage  caUed  apruce  beer  is  made."      Uichaux  wys  "  tfae  distinguish- 

: .i..i.     [,^]j  gpruce  are,  strengtb,  lightness,  and  elasticity.     In 

lually  of  black  qvuce 
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fTom  the  district  of  Maine ;  and  it  is  ezported  in  great  quantities,  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  the  West  Indies  and  laverpool.  The  knees  of  vessels,  at 
Boston  and  in  the  district  of  Mame,  are  sometimes  made  of  the  base  of  this 
tree,  and  one  of  the  principal  roots;  and  it  is  substituted  for  oalc  in  many 
places,  where  the  timber  of  that  tree  is  becoming  scarce.  In  Maine  and 
Boston,  it  is  often  employed  for  the  rafters  of  houses,  and  is  more  esteemed 
for  that  purpose  than  even  the  hemlock  spruce.  It  is  sometimes  used  for 
floors;  tbr  which  purpose  it  is  found  tougher  than  the  white  pine  (P. 
5tr6bu8),  but  is  more  liable  to  crack.  In  all  these  regions,  but  particularly  in 
Maine  and  New  Bnmswick,  the  black  spruce  is  sawn  into  boaros  of  consider- 
able  width,  which  are  sold  a  fourth  che^er  than  those  of  white  pine,  and  Bre 
exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  England ;  b^g  used 
in  the  latter  country,  prindpally  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  for  packing- 
caaes.  This  species  is  not  resinous  enough  to  afford  turpentine  as  an 
article  of  commerce;  and  the  wood  snaps  when  buming,  like  that  of  the 
chestnut. 

Mo(U  ofmaking  Spruce  Beer,  The  following  is  the  method  given  by  Du 
Hamel :  — ''  To  make  a  cask  of  spruce  beer,  a  boiler  is  necessary,  which  will 
contadn  one  fourth  part  more  than  the  quantity  of  liauor  which  is  to  be  put 
into  it.  It  is  then  fiiled  three  parts  fuU  of  water,  and  the  fire  lighted.  As 
•oon  as  the  water  b^gins  to  get  hot,  a  quantity  of  spruce  twigs  is  put  into  it, 
broken  into  pieces,  but  tied  together  into  a  faggot  or  bundle,  and  large  enough 
to  measure  about  2  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  lieature.  The  water  is  kept 
boiling^  till  the  bark  separates  from  the  twigs.  While  this  is  doing,  a  bushel 
of  oats  must  be  roasted,  a  few  at  a  time,  on  a  large  iron  stove  or  not  plate; 
and  about  BSteea  gaietiesy  or  as  many  sea  biscuits,  or  if  neither  of  these^are 
to  be  had,  fifleen  pounds  of  bread  cut  into  slices  and  toasted.  As  these 
articles  are  prepared,  they  are  put  into  the  boiler,  where  they  remain  till  the 
spruce  fir  twigs  are  w^  boilecl.  The  spruce  branches  are  then  taken  out, 
and  the  fire  extinguished.  The  oats  and  the  bread  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
leaves,  &c.,  rise  to  the  top,  where  they  are  skimmed  off  with  the  scum. 
Six  pints  of  molasses,  or  12  Ib.  or  15  Ib.  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  are  then 
added;  and,'  the  Uquor  is  immediately  tunned  off  into  a  cask  which  has  con- 
tained  red  wine;  or,  if  it  is  wished  that  the  sprucebeer  should  have  a  fine  red 
colour,  five  or  six  pints  of  wine  may  be  lefb  in  the  cask.  Before  the  liquor 
becomes  coid,  half  a  pint  of  yeast  is  mixed  with  it,  and  well  stirred,  to  incor- 

Eorate  it  thoroughly  with  the  liquor.  The  barrel  is  then  filled  up  to  the  bung- 
ole,  which  is  Xeh  open  to  allow  it  to  ferment ;  a  portion  of  the  liquor  bdng 
kept  back  to  supplv  what  may  be  thrown  off  by  the  fermentation.  If  the  cask 
is  stopped  before  the  li^uor  dbs  fermented  24  hours,  the  spruce  beer  becomes 
sharp,  Iflce  cider;  but,  if  it  is  sufiered  to  ferment  properly,  and  filled  up  twice 
a  day,  it  becomes  mild,  and  ogreeable  to  the  pdate.  It  is  esteemed  ver^  whole- 
some,  and  is  exceedingly  refipeshing,  especially  during  summer."  {DuHam.  Arb^ 
L  p.  17.)  According  to  Michaux,  "  the  twigs  are  boiled  in  water,  a  certain 
ouantity  of  molasses  or  maple  sugar  is  aoded,  and  the  mixture  is  lefl  to 
rerment."  The  essence  of  spruce  (which  is  what  spruce  beer  is  made  fi^om 
in  tbis  country)  is  obtained  **  by  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  an  ex- 
tract  the  water  in  which  the  ends  of  the  young  branches  of  black  spruce 
have  been  boiled."  Michaux  adds  that  he  cannot  give  the  details  of  the 
prooess  for  makinff  the  extract,  as  he  has  never  seen  it  performed ;  but  that  he 
oas  o^ten  observea  the  process  of  making  the  beer,  in  the  country  about  Halifax 
and  the  Maine,  and  that  he  can  affirm  with  confidence  that  the  white  spruce 
ia  never  used  fbr  that  purpose.  He  also  states  that  spruce  beer  is  con- 
aidered  very  salutary,  ana,  in  long  voyages,  is  found  efficacious  in  preventing 
attacks  of  tne  scurvy. 

BtatUUe$.  In  Englajid.  At  Kenwood.  Hampttead,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  88  ft  high,  the  diameter 
oftbe  tnink  IfL  6in.,and  oT  tbe  heed  SOft.  In  Surrey,  at  Deepdene,  9  years  planted,  it  it  SOft. 
higfa.  In  Suaaex,  at  Kidbrooke,  it  ia  60ft.  higb,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  45 ft. 
Ib  WUIahire,  at  Loogleat,  80  yean  planted,  it  it  5S  ft.  high.  In  Buckingbamahlrc^  at  Temple  Houae, 
40ycBnplanCed,iti«dOft.  high.  In  Radnonhlre,  at  HaeiUugh  Caade,  50  yean  planted,  it  it  70  ft. 
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'tnink  Hft.  lOliL,  ukl  ol'  Ux  bad  SiR.    In  SufbUi,  ■!  Flnbaniaab  H 

L  buh,  thc  diuaeuior  tbe  trunk  glt  sin.,  ud  of  [hc  bnd  ajlt. 
lE,  Wreui  |iUnUd,ltli3ilt.bigb,  — InSuUEnd.  loBuBUiiiE.  at  Gan 


Xlh(t[uilk3rt.5li>.,>i>d<>rtfacb«d>(>ft     ... 

, ,   .. .., ...DiSin,: 

int(d,  i(  laKft.  hith.    la  Feni«n»gb,  mt  Flomia!  Court,  <0  i™ti  pluii 
Cutle  Coi^  40  Tar>  l^uUil,  it  ii  SMt.  bltb.  In  Loutta,  U  OrM  Taaple,  JG 

GmtneTciai  Slatutiei.     FlBDts,  In  the  London  nurserie*,  two-yeen'  secd- 
linga.are  20i.  per  thousanil;  iraasplaDted  pUntB,  Sft.  high,  25t.  per  tfaonsuii). 

1  1.  A.  (n.)  ru^bra  Poo".     The  red  Spruce  Fir,  or  Newfinaidland  nrd  Pinc. 
UaUifieatUm.    Poir.  DleL  Ebctc;  Du  Rol  Hubk.,(d.  Pad.,^  p.lg£. 
Aignirtmfi.    Luiib.nn.,ed.  S.,  l.L&iWuii.  Be;!.,  t.lg.r.M.jUidiiu(jb.KBL 
iS^ir.  CAar,,  ^c,     Leaves    solitary,  awl-ahaped,   acuminate.     Cones  oblong, 
blunt;    Bcoles   round,    somewhat   e-lobed,  entire.    (LanA.  Pin.)     Leave« 
litlle   more  than   }  in.  long ;  slightly  tecragonal,     Cones  about  1  in.  ionc. 
and  }in.  broad;  bcalea  nutched.     Seeds  very  small.     A  laige  Dee,  cul- 
tivated  in  Englaod  before  1755 ;  flowering  in  May. 
Vaneti/.     A-  (n.)  r.  2  carulea,  A.  csrulea  Boalh,  is  a  VBriet;  or  subvarietjr  of 
whicb  there  are  young  plants  b  tbe  Flotbeck  NuraerieB,  which  were  recetvol 
from  M.  R^cheDberg  of  Leipsic,  in   1832.     It  has  glaucous  leaves,  and 
appears  to  us  to  differ  from  A.  (n.)  riibrs  only  in  the  colour  of  the  cones. 
Dacr^fion,^^.  The 
red  spmce,  although    y^  .    -=■!/''  i 
it  iB  ti«ted  as  n  spe-      ''fc^^..^*'/ 
ciea  by  Mr.  Lambert,    '      —^-^   ■  — -- 
and  bv  Pursh,  Wan-  ( 
genheim,   and  others,  i 
18  considered   bjf  Mi-  Ir 
ehaux  to  be  merel)-  a 
TarieC;    of   A.  nigra. 
{See    p.  2312.)      ' 
cordine   to  Mr.  ' 
bert,  Wangenhdi 
■cribes    it    as 
not  exceeding 
height.with  shor  . 

shaped,  ecute  leaves,  and  a  reddish  brown  bark.  Tbe  conesare  rather  longer 
and  redder  chan  those  of  A.  nigra,  and  covered  with  resin.  Hr.  Lambert 
states  that,  on  examining  two  parcels  of  cone*  obtained  from  America,  be 
found  those  of  A.  riibi^  "longer,  larger,  more  obtuae,  of  a  shtniiw  reddish 
brown  coloiir :  the  scales  »emictrcular,  eat^  divided  by  a  notch  in  the 
middlc,  and  with  tfaeir  margins  entire."  Mirhaux  says  thnt  the  red  spruce  u 
in  oo  way  inferior  to  the  black  spruce  in  tfae  quaiity  of  its  timber,  which 
"  unites  in  the  highest  deeree  all  the  good  qualities  that  characteriae  tfae 
species."  He  also  states  that,  instead  of  beiug  a  low  tree,  it  is  superior  in 
size  to  the  blscli  apruce,  as  ic  generally  grows  in  richer  soil;  and  that  ihe 
wood  is  reddiah,  instead  of  being  white.  In  Lawson'B  Mattual,  it  ia  stated 
that  A.  rilhre  differs  essentially  both  from  A.  nlgra  and  A.  kVaa  in  all  its 
parta ;  and  particularly  in  its  leaves,  which  ere  more  slender  and  shaiper* 
peinted  than  in  eitber  of  these  species.  (Man.,  p.  369.)  According  to 
Wangenheim,  it  is  e  native  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfbundland,  and  tfae  mon 
Dorthem  parts  of  North  America.  It  was  cultivated  in  England,  by  Miller, 
before  1755.  The  rate  of  growth  is  the  same  as  that  of  A.  ntgra,  from 
which  the  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society^a  Qarden,  and  at  Dropmore, 
seem  acarcely  to  di^,  except  in  ihe  colour  of  the  cones. 

Staiiiliei.  In  England:  in  B«TkibiTe,at  Bunraod,  14  jr«r»p1uiCed,it  IsaOft.  hifh  ;  in  Yorkihir^ 
Ht  HicKrtH,  40  rv>  P^nted,  it  it  WL  hi^,  Ehe  diunBtM' uf  the  tnink  ]ft  Sin.,  vidDf  thv  bend 


genh«m  de-  /\  '  /"'\V  1 
as  a  tree  b  1  j  \*. 
ing30ft.in  ^      ^V      S^f' 
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1  5.  A.  Shith/^'a-j  Wall.     Sinith's, 


r  the  Hinudayan,  Spruce 
IL  !t.  L  34S,,  Cid.,  Ko,  e003.,  I. 


maarte- 


j.  Rv.,  k  I 


j^Krtr.  Cto-.,  ^'c.  Leaves  compreased,  tetragonEil,  atrught,  awl-shaped,  sharp- 
pointed.  Cones  ovate-oblong ;  ac^e*  obovate-roundieh,  coriaceous,  rigid, 
siDooth  on  the  mar^n.  Or^t  of  the  anthers  roundiBfa,  irregularly  cre- 
nsted.  {D.  JOon.  in  Larab.  Fin.)  I^ves,  in  Royie's  speciiDeD,  and  in  the 
Horticultural  8ociety's  Oitrden,  from  1  in.  to  IJin,  in  length.  Cone,  In 
Ito;le'B  figure,  6  in.  long,  and  2J  in.  broadj  Bcale  l^in.  in  length,  and  the 
■ame  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part.  Seeds  about  the  sizeof  those  of  tbe 
common  spruce ;  with  the  win^,  .j^in.  long,  and  fin.  broad.  A  pframidal 
drooping>braDched  tree:  growing,  in  the  Himalayas,  to  the  height  orsoft. 
Introduced  in  1818, 

FarwHa.     Dr.   Royle  obaervea  that  the  leaves  of  A.  Smithiano,  in  Wallich's 
figure,  are  much  broader  than  those  in  his  figure;  and  that  they  may  pro- 
balily  be  diSerent  species  or  Varietics.     Judging  from  the  leavcs,  the  tree 
in  thc  Horticultural  Society'8  Oarden  appeare  to  be  Dr.  Royle'a  variety. 
Deicription,  ^c.     A  pvramidal  tree,  50  fl. 

or  more  in  hdght,  with  a  light  grey  bnrk 

Branchlets  reojotely  verticiliate,  spreadinK 

somewhat    pendulous,     Unexpanded    budB 

copper-colouretl.     Leaves  turned   in   every 

direction  ;  from   1  in.  to  IJin.  long    erect 

and  spreading,  line,  compressed-tetragonal 

straight,    awl-shaped,   stin'  and   mucronate 

i^d;  pale  green,  and   somcwhat  glaucous 

ansing  from  a  very  bintly  marked  aiTvery  line 

in  the  grooves  between  the  anglea      Male 

catkina  BolitaiT,  thick,  oval-oblong  obtuse 

■carcely  I  in.  long;  yellow,  with  numerous 

oblong-obtuse,  revolute,  brown  scales    tom 

on    tnc    margin.      Anthers    linear  wedge 

'shaped ;  3-celled,  opcnii^  beneath  longiti  di 

nally  by  two  iiBSures;  3  hnea  long;  crowned 

with  a  roandish,  alightly  crenulated,   carti 

laginoua,  rather  rigiii,  convei  crest      Cones 

terminal,  solitary,  pendulous,  ovate-oblong 

cylindricat,   * — 7  in.   long,    awelled     n    the 

middle;    scales    obovate-roundisb,   conace- 

ous,     rigid,  quite    entire,   rarely    cracked  ; 

brown,  convex,  amooth,  loosely  imbricnted. 

Seeds  wettge-shwied,  angled ;  brown,  wilh  a  c 

sided,  obovate,  tfiinly  membranaceous,  daik  yellow,  truncate  at  theapex,  obso- 

letcly  crenulated.  (Lanib,,  Lawt.,  and  obs.)     Accordin^  to  Royle,  u  very  line 

resin  is  secreted  on  the  cones,  which  would  yield  a  supenor  kinil  of  turpentine. 

The  rate  of  growth  oT  this  tree  iu  Bridsh  gardenB  is  almost  bs  rapid  as  that 

of  the  common  apruce,  perhspa  equally  eo.     A  tree  at  Hopetoun  House, 

raised  from  seed  in   181»,  wbb,  in  June,  1837,  17ft.  Gin.  high;  though  the 

early  growth   of  the  plant  had  been  checked    by  its  having  been  kept  for 

two  years  in  a  pot.     The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  6ociety'a  Garden  hns 

been  8  ycflrs  planted,  and  is  IS  fl.  bigh.     The  Himataya  spruce  is  a  naiive 

of  Kamaon  and  Sinnorej  and,  according  to  Professor  Don,  it  is  chicfly 


testa ;  wing  unequally 
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distiagubhed  from  A.  orientoiis  Tbtcm,  P,  orientalis  Lamb,  Pin,,  t.  39.,  a 
nearly  related  species  from  Armenia  and  the  westem  parts  of  Georgiay  by 
its  more  compressed  and  slenderer  leavesy  and  by  its  larger  cones  with 
broader  scales.  Cones  of  this  species  were  first  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  by  Dr.  Govan  of  Capar,  m  1818;  who  had  received  them  from  his 
son  in  the  East  Indies,  under  tbe  name  of  khutrow ;  and  from  these  seeds 
six  plants  were  raised  the  same  year.  After  having  been  kept  in  pots  Ibr 
two  years,  two  of  them  were  planted  in  the  arboretum  at  Hopetoun  House, 
one  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Sodety  of  London,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  Botanic  and  Experimental  Gardens  at  Edinburgh.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  larger  of  the  two  at  Hopetoun  House  was  17ft.  6in.  in 
June,  1837 ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  2  ft.  2  in. ; 
and  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches,  1 1  ft.  The  branches,  Mr.  Smidi 
informs  us,  are  a  little  pendulous ;  and  the  leadine  shoot,  in  1836,  was 
about  18  in.  long.  Some  sdons  irom  the  slde  branches  of  this  tree  have 
been  grafted,  in  the  herbaceous  manner,  on  the  common  spruce,  at  the 
height  of  4ft.  or  5  ft.  firom  the  ground,aIlowingthree  or  four  tiers  of  branches 
of  the  spruce  to  remain ;  and  the  contrast  between  these  branches  and 
those  ofthe  Hunalayan  spruce  is  very  striking.  Several  plants  bave  been 
raised  from  the  trees  at  Hopetoun  House  by  cutdngs,  which  form  as  hand- 
some  young  trees  as  those  nused  fi^om  seed.  Cones  and  seeds  have  since 
been  received  bv  difierent  persons ;  and  there  are  several  in  Lawson'8  museum, 
Edinburgh.  Tnese  cones,  it  is  observed,  are  in  size  and  shape  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  A,  excelsa,  but  dlfier  in  their  scales,  which  are  almost 
round  and  entire  on  the  marein  ;  while  those  of  the  Norway  spruce  are  of  a 
rhomboidal  shi^e,  and  ruggea  or  notched  on  tlie  outer  extremity.  The  seeds 
and  wings  are  also  very  similar.  (LawsonU  Manual,  p.  370. 5  There  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt,  but  that  this  tree  is  as  hardy  in  tne  climate  of  Britain 
as  the  common  spruce;  and,  as  it  is  unquestionably  more  omamental,  tt 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  is  readilv  propagated  by  cut- 
tings ;  and,  as  tne  trees  in  this  country  will  probabiy  m  a  short  time  pro- 
duce  cones,  plants,  if  there  should  be  an  extensive  demand  for  them,  wiU 
soon  be  nearly  as  cheap  as  those  of  the  common  spruce  fir.  Li  the  mean 
titne,  the  price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  21«.  each.  A  great  many  plants 
of  this  species  have  been  raised  in  Elnight's  Exotic  Nursery,  from  aeeds 
received  firom  the  Himalayas,  and  extensively  distributed  under  the  name  of 
P.  Pindrow,  Some  confusion  in  the  description  of  this  species,  in  tbe  Penn^ 
Cvchfkgdia  and  in  Lawson'8  Manual^  has  resulted  firom  the  cones  in  Dr. 
\ValIich's  figure  being  placed  upright,  which,  if  they  had  been  actually  so, 
would  have  constituted  it  a  Pfcea;  and,  acoordingly,  Dr.  Lindley  calls  it  the 
Lidian  silver  fir.  (See  Professor  Don,  in  Lambert*s  third  volume,  t.  88.) 

t  6.  A,  (?  E.)  ORiENTA^is  Toum,    The  Oriental  Spruce  Fir. 

IdgntificaUon.    Touni.  Cor.,  41. ;  Du  Ham.  Aib.,  L  p.  4. 

Sifmmime.    Plnui  orientaiu  Ltimb.  Pi».,  ed.  S.,  1.  t  99.,  Lim.  Sp.  FL,  im.,  5y«t,  ed.  ReSch.,  4. 

p.  178.,  VitmaH.  Sp.  Pl.,  5.  p.  346. 
Bngravhtg.    Laxab.  Pin.,  ed.  SL,  1. 1  39. 

I^ee.  Ckar.t  Ac.  Leavet  loUtary,  tetragooeL  Cones  ovate^Undrical ;  ecales  rheniboid  (Lmai. 
Pia.)  Mr.  Lambert  itates  that  he  inserti  thie  species  on  the  autborit/  of  Toumeftirt,  who  says 
( Fov.  du  Levant,  p.  888.)  that  he  found  it  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Tremsonde,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  elate.  Its  trunlc  and  brancbes  he  ttates  to  be  ^ut  the  siae  of  those  of  J^cea 
pectinkta.  The  leaves  are  4  or  5  lines  in  length,  and  not  more  than  half  a  Itne  in  breadth ;  thdr 
colour  is  a  shining  greenish  brown.  The  cones  are  described  as  being  nearly  cylindrical,  ^out 
Si  in.  long,  and  8  or  9  Itnes  in  diameter ;  pointed,  and  composed  of  soft,  thin,  rounded  scales,  whieh 
oover  verv  minute  and  resinous  seeds.  The  ak>ove  dcscription  was  written  in  1804^  befoK«  Mr. 
Lambert  had  seen  a  mcimen  of  if.  orientUis,  rither  recent  or  dried,  flrom  a  drawlng  made  of  the 


gular  leaves,  closdy  and  Imbricatdy  arranged  on  the  branches ;  and  oblong  elliptical  cones,  Ibar 
times  shorter  than  those  of  A.  ezc61sa,  with  rhomboidal  entire  scales.  The  leaves  are  twioe  or 
tfarice  shorter  than  |those  of  A.  esc^lsa,  and  are  distlnctly  mucronulate,  not  pointless,  as  npre- 
sented  in  Mr.  Laml>ert*s  flgure.  The  scales  of  the  oone  finally  becmne  emarginate,  or  slicntlj 
crenulate.  Mr.  Lamt)ert*s  flgure  being,  aooording  to  his  own  acoount.  very  imperfect,  we  naw 
not  copied  it  Vfe  have  already  mentioned,  under  A.  ftlba,  the^opinion  of  Luseleur  Deslong- 
cbamps  (formed,  as  he  states,  after  comparing  the  drawings  made  (br  Toumefort  with  the  speo- 
mens  of  A.  &tt»  brougbt  tnaa  America  by  Michauz),  that  A.  orientilis  is  only  a  varicty  of  that 
species.  (See  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  S9L)    We  think  it  only  a  varieCy  of  A.  excelsa. 
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2»i9 


Sect.  ii.     J-eaoesfiat,  generalltf  glaucous  benealh,  imperfectly 

2-ravDed. 

(  7.  A.  Dauai.A's//  Lindl.     The  tndeat.bracied,  or  Dougla8's,  Spruce  Fir. 


.  i  ttac  Nnldu  fb,  Snif» 


«iMlVo 


.■feaSJ 


pUto  of  tbki  toeeitt  Id  our  IhI  Volume,  Uk«  tna  the  rDUPB  trcv  ln  tl]«  LDmlon  HDfttcultural 
SoeiMj*!  Oardn,  ud  fawmdnnrtngin  thepQMtilQnof  tiieftprticultural  SocLetr. 

i^prt:.  CAar,,  ^■c.   I*ayea  flat,  blunt,  entire,  pectinate,  silvery  beneath.    CoaeB 


3: 


Pot.')  Leaves  from  I  in.  to  1}  in.  long.  Cones  from  3}  in.  to  4  in.  long, 
and  l}iD.  to  Ijin.  broad;  Bcoles,  witbout  tbe  bractea,  l^in.  long,  and 
the  sanie  broad;  with  tfaebractea,  ISin.inlen^.  Seed,  with  thewin^ 
{in.  loDK>aii<l  iin.  broed;  without  tbe  wing,  ^in.  long,  and  .^in.  broai 
Tbe  seeot  ere  about  tbe  sanie  size  as  tbose  of  Picen  pecdn&ta,  but  more 
oblong.  CotfledoDs,  ?.  A  aHtiveofthe  nortb-west  coast  of  Rorth  Ame- 
rica,  where  it  wai  discoTered  by  Menzies  about  1797,  and  aftervardB  by 
Douglaa,  who  introduced  it  in  1886.  It  flowers  at  Dropmore  in  May. 
yarietiei.  Purah  siates  that  be  has  among  his  specimens  two  varietfes,  or 
probablj  distinct  species,  wliicb,  for  want  of  the  fructification,  he  can  not 
dedde  upoa.  One  has  ecute  leaves,  green  on  both  sides ;  and  the  other 
emnrsinate  leaves,  glaucous  beneath.  The  seedling  plants  of  A.  DouclAsa, 
r^sed  in  En^and,  exhibit  sooie  diSbrence  io  the  length  and  widtb  of  their 
foliage ;  but,  as  far  as  we  bave  observed,  noiie  worthy  of  bdng  pro[ 


by  extetiiioD  as  a  distinct  variety.  Mr.  H'Nab,jun.,and  Mr.  Lawson,  how- 
erer,  intbrm  us  tliHt  there  is  a  very  distinct  variety  in  several  gardens  in 
Ihe  Dd^bourhood  of  Ediabur^,  «hich  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  home 
by  Ihuinmond.  The  largest  specimen  iu  in  the  eollection  at  Lahill,  near 
Largo,  in  Fife,  vrhere  it  is  14  tt.  high;  and  there  is  one  in  the  Caledonitui 
Horticultural  Societj^s  Oarden,  under  tbe  name  of  A.  taxifolis,  whicb,  in 
1837,  waa  5ft.  high.  From  what  Mr.  M'Xab,  jun.,  told  us,  it  may  be 
described  as  follows ;  — 

1  A..D.2  tjunfi&i.  —  Stem  and  side  branches  straight ;  while  in  A.  Don- 

glksii  thev  are  always,  when  young,  more  or  less  in  a  zi^cag  direction, 

though  tney  become  eventually  straight.     Leaves  twice  the  length 

of  those  of  A.  DouglAsii,  and  of  a  much  deeper  peea.     F^.  2S30. 

is  from  a  specimen  and  a 

■ketch   received  Irom  Hr, 

M'Nab,  showing  the  foliage 

and  manner  of  branching  of 

A.  DouglaBv  in  the  Cate- 

donian     Uorticultural    8a- 

ciety's  Oardeo,  and  which 

correBponds    exactly    wlth 

tlie  trees  of  this  name  in  the 

Loodon  Horticultural  So- 

oety**  Garden.and  at  Drop- 

more.    ^.  8231.  is  from  a 

sketch  of  theinodeof  rami. 


tbeBdinburgbB<Aaiiic  Oar- 

den,  and  wbich  was  raised 

from  seeds  Teceived  from  thi 

the  arctic  ezpedjtion.  It  is,  Hr.  M*Nab  observes,  an  upnght-growing 

tree;  and,wtth  ita  long  aud  dark  leaves  very  distmct  from  all  ibe 

^iecimens  o(  A.  Douglass  tbat  he  had  seen  elsewhere.     Tbe  tree 


i  late  Mr    ThomHs   Dnmimond,  after 
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ofA,  D.  /axif^Ua  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanxc  Garden  ia  8  ft.  highy  di- 
ameter  of  the  head  4ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  trunk  3in.  The  iree 
o£  A.  DouglAstt  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Grarden 
Mr.  M*Nab  describes  as  a  large  bush,  with  a  very  weak  leading 
shoot,  8  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  head  10  ft.,  and  of  itke  trunk  4  in. 

Descripiion,  ^c,  A  large  conical  tree,  with  a  rugged  greyish  brown  bark, 
from  6  in.  to  0  in.  thick,  and  abounding  in  balsamic  resin.  Leaves  somewhat 
pectinate  and  spreading,  narrow-linear,  obtuse  on  the  margin  and  apex,  quite 
entire,  flat ;  dark  ereen  above,  marked  on  the  middle  with  a  deprefssed  line, 
and  silvery  beneath ;  1  in.  long.  Male  catkins  short,  dense,  obtuse,  scarcdy 
^  in.  long.  Bmcteas  scarious,  concave,  very  obtuse,  ciliate  and  torn  on  the 
margin.  Anthers  obcordate,  ver^  sbort,  2-celled;  crest  very  short,  obtuse» 
thiek,  tubercle-like.  Cones  terminal  on  the  apex  of  the  branches,  solitary, 
pendulous,  ovate-oblong,  bright  brown,  with  many  Unear  acuminate  bracteas 
at  the  base;  scales  roundish,  concave,  coriaceous,  quite  entire,  persistent, 
smooth.  Bracteoles  linear,  tricuspidate,  cartilaginous  and  membranaceous, 
twice  as  long  as  the  scales ;  teeth  acuminate,  middle  one  by  much  the  longest. 
Seeds  oval ;  testa  crustaceous ;  wing  elliptic,  obtuse,  chestnut  brown,  sli^tly 
convex  on  the  exterior  margin.  {Lamb.^  Penn.  Cyc.,  and  obs.)  Acoording  to 
Douglas,the  trunks  of  this  species,  in  the  forests  of  the  north-west  of  Ame- 
rica,  vary  from  2  ft.  to  10  d.  in  diameter,  and  from  100  ft.  to  180  fb.  in  hd^t. 
Occasionally,  the  tree  arrives  at  still  greater  dimensions ;  as  a  proof  of  whicb, 
Douglas  mentions  a  stump  which  sdil  exists  near  Fort  George,  on  tfae 
Columbia  river,  which,  exciusive  of  the  liark,  and  at  3  h.  from  the  ground, 
measured  48  ft.  in  circumference.  The  bark  in  young  trees  has  its  recepta- 
cies  filled  with  a  clear  yeilow  resin,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  bakn 
of  Gilead ;  and  the  bark  of  old  trees  is  said  to  make  excellent  fuel.  The 
timber  is  heavy,  firm,  with  few  knots,  about  the  same  yellow  colour  as  that  of 
the  yew,  and  not  in  the  least  liable  to  warp.  The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree, 
in  the  dimate  of  London,  appears  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  common 
spruce;  but,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  send  out  a  profiision  of  side  branches, 
it  does  not  increase  in  height  so  .much  as  it  does  in  width  and  bushiness, 
It  often  protrudes  two  erowths  in  a  season,  but  often,  also,  sends  up  contend- 
ing  leading  shoots.  Wnen  tbis  is  not  the  case,  tbe  termuial  shoot  of  the 
season,  under  favourabie  circumstances,  in  a  tree  6  ft.  liigh,  is  froui  i  ft.  3  in.  to 
1  ft.  8  in.  in  a  year.  The  tailest  specimen  in  the  imme£ate  ndghbourhood  of 
London  is  in  the  Horticultural  bociet/s  Garden ;  where,  in  1837,  10  years 
from  the  seed,  it  was  10  ft.  high.  A  plant  at  Dropmore,  of  the  same  age,  was, 
in  August,  1837,  19  ft.  iiigb,  and  bearing  several  cones. 

Geognq}hy^  History,  ^c.  ^H)ies  Douglasti  is  found  in  immense  forests  in 
north-west  America,  from  43^  to  52^.  N.  lat.  It  was  originaily  discovered 
by  Mr.  Menzies,  at  Nootka  Sound,  when  he  touched  at  that  coast  during  his 
voyage  round  the  world  with  Oaptain  Vancouver,  in  1797 ;  and,  from  a  speci- 
men  without  fiowers  or  cones,  a  figure  was  published  by  Mr.  Lambcrt,  iinJcr 
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tbe  itaue  of  /^dus  faxii&lia,  b  16S6.  tt  waa  ako  gathered  on  the  banks  oF 
the  Columbia  by  Kfr.  Lewis,  Bnd  apeciiuens  of  it  were  aeen  ia  his  herbariuin 
hj  Pursh.  la  1825,  tbe  tree  vaa  re-discovered  tiy  DoufUi,  and  cones 
were  sent  horae  by  faim,  from  which  planta  were  raised  by  the  Loadon  Hor- 
ticultural  Society,  in  1626,  aiid  distributed  tbroughout  thc  country.  The 
treea  ■ppear  to  be  as  hardy  in  England  bb  the  ailver  fir;  and  in  Scotland,  iu 
PcTthsDu^,  at  Methven  Ca«t)e,  they  produce  thoots  of  (rom  1  (t.  lin.  to  1  ft. 
6  in.  loDg  every  year.  The  tree  bore  cones,  for  the  firat  time  in  Engltind,  at 
Dropmore,  in  1835,  when  the  plant  there  already  mentioned  produced  one 
cone.  Thiayear  (1837)ithaaaboveadi>zea;  80  tbat,  in  all  probability,  there 
will  BOon  be  abundsnce  idaeede  ofthis  specieB,  rrom  wbich  extensive  planta- 
tions  may  be  raiaed,  and  the  value  of  the  species  aa  a  timber  tree  proved. 
1d  the  mean  time,  the  plant  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  appear  to 
■nake  as  good  trees  as  seedting  plants. 

gullKia.  IntlwDri(bl»iirlHnlor  L«id(Hi,mtH>wwil]HUI.Ill>Bn.fa)|lii  at  (he  Dvka  oT  Dt- 
Tgutain')  Vlii*.it  CU(wldi.uid>iHeiid«iRectoi7,«ft.h|Eta.  la  KoBt, u t:abtaam  Hill,  ii  U  8  ft. 
talih.  Iu  B*drDnUhin.iitniti>ickHauM,lliiSft.hiEb,  InBerkjlilH.U HlghdHF,  It iiBft.  hlih : 
uEficltBrUHiiuH,  IdlLhlch.  In  HRllSrddiln, u  DaiMDiiiT.it  lifift.  IiIkIi;  ■l<.1»buut.[ti* 
Bft.tai(h.  ly  Vatkihln,uScimbT,tDlh«(>ni»arj.  Waii>l,EK|.,lii>laft.«iii  talfta.  lo  SuBbnl. 
thln,  it  Rollctian  Hill,  It  !•  8  It  hlgh — In  gcatlind,  it  Edlnbuiih,  In  tba  Exocrininlil  Gudni, 
Inmlaltb,  It  li  Gft.  Sln.  tal(h.  In  Cninuity,aiCad,tt  itSit.  bi(h.  In DumMMhlrc, it  Judliia 
lUil,  It  ia  1  j  ft.  t  Ib.  hista.    In  FirHhlre^  at  Uiill,  [tae  Tirittr  ii  Tl  II  tal^    lo  Bmlrnihln,  at 

the  uiarled-bTantArd,  Spruce 


1 B.  A.  MENZiB^sf/  Douglas.  Henzies' 

IMrmHfiaMm.    Daur 

SiWTMtiui.    Lusb.  Pin,,  3.  • 
Ji  Ib*  Hantailuiiil  3a^f 

Spee.  ChOT.yStc.     Leavl 

tion.     Cones   cy- 

lindrical ;     scales 

EcariouB,   gnawed 

ou     tbe    margiu. 

{D.BoH  in  Lastb. 

Pin.)  Leaves  }in. 

long.  Cones  from 

S)in.ta3in.long, 

and  froiu  1  in.  to 

1  j  in.broad;  Bcales 

]  in.loag,and  {in. 

broad.      Seeil  ve- 

ry  small,  scarcelv 

1  in-  long ;    with 

tbe    wing,    \  ID, 

long.    A  native  of 

the  Dorth  of  Ca- 

liTomia,  whcre  it 

wBB  discovered  by 

Dooglas,  and  in- 

troduced  by  bim 

in  1831. 

De»cription,lsc,  A 
tree  with  tbe  gene- 
ral  appearance  of  A. 
DougUkttii.  Branch- 
ea  and  brBncbletstu- 
bercle«l.  Buds  ovate, 
acutc,  covered  wiih 


,  _ . .  _   .         .  .    Leaves  turned  in  every  directioo,  reaupiaatc  from 

beiog  twisted  at  the  baae,  linear,  mucronulate,  incurved;  silvery  beaeath, 
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articulated  with  an  elevated  tubercle,  very  short,  not  more  than  2  in. 
long,  rigid,  rather  sharp-pointed,  and  very  soon  falling  off  the  dried  spe- 
dmens.  Gones  pendulous,  cylindrical,  3  in.  long ;  scales  eUiptic,  obtuse, 
loose,  Bomewhat  wavy,  cartilaginous  and  scarious;  bright  brown;  ragged, 
when  mature,  on  the  upper  margin;  persistent  after  the  seeds  have 
dropped.  Bracteoles  lanceolate,  acute,  rather  rigid,  irregularly  crenukted 
on  tne  margin;  half  the  length  of  the  scales.  Seeds  small,  brown,  first 
convex,  and  then  flat ;  wing  somewhat  elliptic,  slightly  and  irregularly 
crenuiated  at  the  apex;  the  other  margin  straight,  thick,  and  revolute. 
(Lamb.,  Penn.  Cyc.f  and  observations.)  Douglas  describes  the  wood  of  this 
species  as  beinff  of  excellent  quality ;  but  little  is  known  respecdng  tbe  habit 
of  the  tree.  U  was  found  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  North 
Califomia;  and  named  by  its  discoverer  in  honour  of  our  much  esteemed 
friend,  Archibaid  Menzies,  Esq.;  a  botanist  who  has  introduced  many  valu* 
able  species;  and  who,  having  discovered  many  others,  of  which  he  was 
unable  to  procure  seeds,  nearlv  40  years  ago,  has  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  at  leiigth  introduced,  and  brought  intogeneral  cultivation.  Only  a  very 
few  plants  of  A.  Menziesit  were  raised  in  the  Horticultural  SocietyV  Garden 
in  the  year  1832;  so  that  the  species  is  at  present  extremely  rare  in  this 
country ;  it  is,  however,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  M'Nab, 
jun.,  much  more  plentiful  in  Scotland.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultura! 
Society's  Grarden  is  nearlv  3  fl.  high ;  and  there  are  plants  about  the  same 
height  at  Highclere  and  Hendon  Rectory. .  It  is  readily  ^ropagated  by  cut- 
tings;  and  plants  may  be  procured  in  the  nurseries  at  3  gumeas  each. 

1  9.  A.  CANADE^NSis  L.    The  Canada  Pme,  or  Hemlock  Spnice  Fir. 

Iden^fieation.    Hkhx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  &  &  186. 

Sffnonvme$.    F.  canad^iuis  Lin.  Sp.  Pi^  1421. ;  P.  ameridUia  Du  Boi  Harhk.,  ed.  Pott,  2.  p.  151., 

AU.  Hort.  Keto.^  S.  p.  970.,  Lamh.  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  1.  L  4&,  Smitk  in  Rees^t  Cic.,  Na  SB. ;  />.  J^bies 

americlLna  Marsk,  Arh.  Amef.,  p.  lOSi ;  Peniue,  by  tbe  French  in  Canada  j  &p&n  du  Canada,  A-. ; 

Schieriingi  Fichte,  Oer. 
Engravings.    Lambi  Pin,  ed.  8.,  1.  t  i5. :  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  a  1 149. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t  88L 

r  L ;  and  the  platet  of  thii  tree  in  our  lut  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  solitary,  flat,  slightly  denticulate,  obtuse,  two-ranked. 
Cones  oval,  terminal,  pendent,  naked,  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves.  {Lois.) 
Leaves  from  fin.  to  4in.  long,  and  -^io.  broad.  Cones  from  |in.  to  ^  in. 
long,  and  f  in.  broad ;  scales  round-oblone,  }  in.  long,  and  ^  in.  broad. 
Se«I  very  small»  scarcely  ^  in.  long ;  and  witli  the  wing,  f  in.  long.  Native 
of  North  America.     Introduced  in  1736. 

Descr^tion.  The  hemlock  sp/uce,  in  Europe,  is  a  most  elegant  tree,  from 
the  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  branoheS,  which  droop  gracefully  at  their 
extremities,  and  its  light,  and  yet  tufted,  foliage.  In  America,  while  the  tree 
is  youn^  and  under  30  ft.  high,  it  is  as  beautiful  as  in  England ;  but,  when  it 
attains  its  fuU  growth,  Michaux  informs  us,  the  large  limbs  are  usually  broken 
ofT  4  fl.  or  5  ft.  from  the  trunk,  and  the  withered  extremities  are  seen  "  staring 
out*'  through  the  little  twigs  which  have  sprung  out  around  them.  "  In 
this  mutilated  state,  by  which  it  is  easily  recognised,  it  has  a  disaffreeable 
aspect,  and  presents,  while  in  full  vigour,  an  image  of  decrepitude?  This 
breaking  of  the  limbs  is  attributed  to  the  snow  lodging  upon  the  close,  tufled, 
horizontal  branches ;  and  it  never  happens  to  young  trees,  the  wood  of  which 
is  more  elastic.  (See  p.  2137.)  Michaux  adds  that  the  woods  m  the  northem 
states  are  filled  with  dead  trees  of  the  hemlock  spruce ;  but  he  is  unable  to 
say  whether  they  have  been  killed  by  an  insect,  or  by  some  other  cause.  The 
dead  moss-grown  trees  of  this  species,  he  adds,  "  which  stand  mouldering 
for  20  or  30  years,  deform  the  forests  of  this  part  of  the  United  States ;  and 
^ve  them  a  gloomy  and  desolate  appearance."  This  species  haa  tfae  pecu- 
liarity  of  sdbetimes  ceasing  to  grow  at  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  2  f^.  6  in.  In  thia 
Btate,  says  Michaux,  it  has  a  pyranudal  shape,  and  its  compact  tufled  branches 
adhcre  to  the  grouud.  The  trunk  of  the  hemlock  spruce  is  straight,  and  of 
uniform  size  for  two  thirds  of  its  height.    The  branches  are  numerous  and 
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BpreadiDff,  but  slender  in  proportion  to  their  extent.  The  bark  is  light- 
colourea  and  smooth,  eicept  on  very  old  trees.  The  leaves  are  from  ^  in.  to 
8  lines  long,  flat,  mucronous,  and  disposed,  though  irregularly,  in  two  ranks ; 
and  downy  when  young,  and  serrated,  or  rough,  at  their  margins ;  they  are 
of  a  very  vivid  light  green,  with  two  silvery  stripes  underneath.  The  male 
flowers  are  few  together,  forming  a  small  head  on  a  long  footstalk.  The  cones 
are  only  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves;  pendulous  on  the  extremities  of  the 
bnmches ;  green  when  young,  but  becoming  brownish  when  ripe ;  the  scales 
are  few,  roundish,  smooth,  and  entire  on  the  margins.  The  seeds  are  very 
small,  and  of  a  lieht  brown,  with  the  wings  nearly  white.  (HdRchx.)  The  full- 
grown  trees  of  tne  hcmlock  spruce,  in  England,  have  a  rounder  head,  and  a 
more  pendulous  habit  of  growth,  than  is  tbe  case  with  any  other  fir,  either 
of  America  or  Europe.  Most  of  the  largest  specimens,  also,  such  as  the 
original  tree  at  Mill  Hill,  a  large  tree  at  Woburn  Farm,  one  at  Claremont, 
and  that  at  Strathfieldsaye,  have  forked  trunks.  When  the  tree  is  young, 
the  branches  are  quite  pendulous,  and  remarkably  elegant.  The  rate  of 
growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  rather  slow ;  but  plant8,in  10  years,  will 
attain  tbe  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  and  in  20  years,  of  15  tt.  or  20  (t  Tbe  finest 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  those  alluded  to  above,  which 
are  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height ;  and  some  trees  at  Whitton  (of  one  of  whicb 
a  portrait  will  be  found  in  our  last  Volume),  which  are  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft. 
in  heighty  with  trunks  from  1  ft.  6in.  to  2ft.  in  diameter. 

Geographtf  and  Hiitory,  Accordins  to  Pursh,  the  herolock  spruce  is  found 
in  the  most  northem  regions  of  Canada,  and  on  the  highest  mountains,  as  far 
south  as  Carolina.  Midiaux  says  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  coldest  r^ions  of 
the  New  World,  and  that  it  bedns  to  appear  about  Hudson^s  Bay.  Near  the 
Lake  St.  John,  and  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Quebec,  itfills  theforests;  and  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  tbe  district  of  Maine,  the  state  of  Verroont, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  it  forms  three  quarters  of  the  ever- 
green  woods,  of  which  the  remainder  consists  of  the  black  spruce.  Farther 
Bouth,  it  is  less  common;  and,  in  tbe  middle  and  southem  states,  is  seen 
only  on  tbe  All^hanies ;  and,  even  there,  it  is  often  confined  to  the  sides  of 
torrents,  and  to  the  more  humid  and  gloomy  exposures.  In  the  country  east 
and  north  of  Massachusetts,  which,  without  embracing  Canada,  is  more  tlian 
750  miles  long,  by  about  250  miles  broad,  these  trees  are  constantiy  found  at 
the  foot  oi  the  hilis,  and  constitute  nearl^  half  the  unbroken  forests  which 
cover  that  extensive  region.  In  this  distnct  moist  soils  appear  unfavourable 
to  its  growth ;  but  it  attains  a  large  size  on  soils  proper  K>r  erowing  com. 
The  bemlock  spmce  was  introduced  into  England  by  Peter  CoTlinson,  about 
tfae  year  1 736  ;  and  the  original  tree  is  probably  that  still  standing  in  the  grounds 
at  Mill  Hill,where  it  has  two  trunks,  each  about  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  50  ft.  high. 
(See  p.  57.)  The  tree  is  occasionally  found,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  of 
considerable  size,  and  ripenine  its  seeds.  As  seeds  are  annually  imported, 
and  even  produced  by  tne  old  trees  in  this  country,  the  plant  is  not  scarce  in 
tbe  nursenes. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  hemlock  spmce,  according  to  Michaux, 
18  less  valuable  than  that  of  anv  other  of  the  large  resinous  trees  of  North 
America ;  but  the  bark  is  inestmiable,  in  that  country,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
tanner.  It  is  esteemed  an  excellence  in  wood  to  split  in  a  straight  line,  which 
it  does  when  the  fibre  is  vertical :  but  that  of  the  hemlock  spmce  is  so  oblique, 
that  it  makes  the  drcuit  of  trunks  1  ft.  3  in.  or  1  ft.  8in.  in  aiameter,in  ascend- 
ing  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  Besides  this  defect,  which  is  general,  and  which  renders  it 
unfit  fbr  mral  fences,  the  old  trees  frequentlv  have  their  concentric  circles 
separated  at  intervals,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are  sbaky,  which 
ereatly  impairs  their  stren^h.  This  efTect  is  pi^duced  by  the  winds,  which 
bave  a  powerfiil  hold  upon  the  large  compact  summit  formed  by  the  head 
of  the  nemlock  spmce,  exposed,  as  it  generally  is,  above  the  heads  of  the 
surrounding  trees.  The  wood  is  found  to  decay  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  improper  for  the  exteroal  covering  of 
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bouses ;  which  is  another  important  defect  in  a  coimtry  where  nearly  all  the 

houses  are  of  wood  :  but  when  covered  it  is  of  great  duration ;  and  as 

tbe  white  pine  (P.  iStrobus)   becomes  rarer,  the  hemlock  spruce  ia  sub- 

stituted  for  it  as  extensively  as  possible.      It    is    fimier,  though   coarser 

snuned ;  affords  a  tigbter  hold  to  nails ;  and  offers  more  resistance  to  tbe 

mipression  of  otber  bodies.     For  this  reason,  it  is  employed,  in  the  district 

of  Maine,  in  tbe  form  of  24nch  pianks»  for  tbresbing-noors.    But  thc  most 

eommon  use,  in  whicb  great  quantities  are  consumed  in  the  northem  statea, 

is  for  the  first  sheathing  of  wooden  houses,  whicb  are  afterwards  ooyered 

with  clap-boards  (see  p.  2284.)  of  white  pine.     For  economy»  tbe  interior 

franie  is  sometimes  made  of  bemlock  spruce ;  and  it  is  found,  wben  guarded 

from  bumidity,  to  be  as  durable  as  any  other  species.     It  is  always  cbosen 

for  tbe  latbs  of  the  interior  walls,  and  is  exported  in  this  form  to  Engiand.    In 

the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  usualiy  taken  for  the  posts  of  rural  fences,  which  last 

abput  15  years,  and  are  preferabie  to  those  of  tbe  grey  and  red  oaks  (Quercus 

ambigua  and  Q,  nibra).    It  contains  little  resin,  and  the  trunk  is  but  slightlj 

coat^  witb  turpentine,  even  where  large  pieces  of  bark  bave  been  a  long 

time  removed.     The  bark,  when  used  for  tanning,  is  taken  from  the  tree  in 

the  month  of  June ;  and  balf  tbe  epidermis  is  shaved  off  with  a  pkuie  beforeit 

is  thrown  into  the  mill.    From  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  exported  to  Boston, 

Provideiice,  &c.,  and  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  tanyards  at  tbose 

places.    It  is  brouj^ht  to  New  York  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  Hudson,  aod 

18  sometimes  carned  to  Baltimore.    Its  deep  red  colour  is  imparted  to  tbe 

leather ;  and,  though  it  is  inferior  to  the  bark  of  tbe  oak,  the  American  tanners 

think  tbe  bark  of  the  two  kiuds  united  are  better  than  eitber  of  them  alone. 

Hemlock  spruce  bark  was  once  exported  to  England,  but  tbe  commerce  bas 

ceased  with  the  demand.    The  Indlians  are  said  to  use  it  in  dyeuig  tbeir  light 

baskets  made  of  red  maple.  {AHchx,)    The  young  twigs  and  ends  of  the 

shoots  are  used  by  the  settlers  as  a  substitute  for  tea ;  the  essence  of  spruce 

18  also  extracted  from  the  sboots.     In  England,  the  hemiock  spnice  tbrms 

one  of  the  most  omamental  of  tbe  fir  family;  being  among  needle4eaved 

eversreen  trees  what  the  weeping  wiliow  is  among  tbe  wiUows.    As  it  bears 

the  knife»  and  is  extremely  hardy,  it  might  be  emploved  as  hedges ;   for 

which  puipose  it  is  used  in  tbe  American  nurseries,  along  witb  the  Tliuja 

occidentMis. 

SiaHttic*.  In  the  enTirom  oT  London,  at  Kenwood,  Hampstend,  60  yenrsjpbmted,  it  ItSS  ffhi^, 
the  diameter  of  tlie  irunk  2  (t  6  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  40  It. ;  at  York  Houm,  Twlckeobam,  it  is  50  ft. 
high,  wlth  a  trunk  1  ft.  S  in.  In  diameter ;  at  Miuwell  Hlll,  it  1«  30  ft.  bigb ;  at  Aberoorn  Priory,  at 
Stanmore,  it  is  30  ft.  faigh.  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of tbe  head  S3  ft.  —  Souih  of  London. 
In  Devonthire,  at  Byttock  Pftrk,  Sl  years  pianted,  it  ti  50  ft.  hlgh.  In  DorMtahir^  at  Metburr  Fwk, 
15  yeari  planted,  It  la  S3  ft.  bigh.  In  Hampabire,  at  Alrnrord,  41  yeart  planted,  it  it  59  ft.  hlgh  ;  at 
StrathfleldMjre,  k  ia  46  ft.  hlgh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  48  ft.  In  Somefset. 
ahire,  at  Kinjnwettoo.  IS  yean  planted,  it  U  ISft.  high.  In  Surrejr,  aC  St.  Ann*s  HiU^Mycaia 
planted,  it  is  SB  ft.  higb  ;  at  Claremont,  it  is  45  ft.  hif^.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  9  in.,  and  of 
the  head  55ft. :  at  Ockham.  S5  vears  plauted,  it  is  l8ft.  higb.  In  Sumex,  at  Weatdean,  10  yean 
planted,  it  U  19ft.  bigh.  In  WUtshire,  at  Wardour  Caatle,  5U  yeais  ^nted,  it  is  dOft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  thetrunk  3ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  hcad  43ft.  —  Nortli  of  London.  In  Bedfontohire,  at 
BoutblU,  h  is  SS  ft.  blsb,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Berk»hire,  at  Boarwood,  10  years  (daoted, 
it  Ib  15  rt  blgh  i  at  Ditton  Plark,  34  years  pUnted,  it  is30  fl.  high.  In  Heretordsbire^  at  Stoke  EUith 
Park,  50  years  old,  it  is  30ft.  h'^h,  the  diametcr  of  the  tnink  1  ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  S6ft.  In 
HertnNndsbire,  at  Cashiobury,  Wb  years  planted,  it  is  S8  ft.  high :  at  Cheahunt.  10  years  planted,  it  Is 
17  ft.  high.  In  Leioeatershire,  at  Elraston  CasUe,  16  years  planted,  it  U  iS  ft.  high ;  at  Bdvoir 
Castle,  18  yean  planted.  it  U  15  ft.  high.  in  Kottinghamshlre,  at  Clumber  Park,  it  is  S5  ft  high.  In 
Suttordshirc,  at  IVentnam,  it  U  16  ft.  hlgh  In  Warwickshire,  at  Combe  Abbey,  60  yean  planted, 
it  U  41  ft.  higb,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft.  In  WoTDectershii^  at 
Croome,  40  yean  pUnted,  it  U  35  ft.  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Grinutoo,  IS  yean  pUnted,  it  U 18  ft. 
higb.  —  In  Seotland,  at  Hopetoun  House,  it  U  35  ft.  high,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  ncarly  8  ft.,  and 
of  the  head  Sl  ft.  In  Roxburghshire,  at  Minto,  50  yean  pUnted,  it  U  35  ft  higb.  In  Perthshire,  at 
Taymoutb,  it  is  SO  ft.  hlKh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  bead  IS  ft. ;  another,  50 
yean  planted,  U  S6ft.  nigb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft.     In  Roaa. 


shirc,  at  Brahan  Castle,  it  U  SO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  14  in.  —  In  Irelaad.  in  Loutb,  at 
Oriei  Templc,  35  vear*  plaiited,  it  is  3S  ft.  higb.  —  In  France,  at  Colombey,  near  Meta,  SJ  yean 
pUnted,  it  is40ft.  high,  tbe  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.  —  in  Hanorcr,  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
USttingen,  SO  yean  planted,.it  U  SO  ft.  bigh  —  In  Saxony,  at  Wfirlita,  60  yean  planted,  it  U  60  ft.  high. 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  or  tbe  head  40  ft.  —  lu  AustrU,  at  Vienna,  at  BrQck  on  the 
Leytba,  36  yeanplanted,  it  U  S6ft.  high.  —  In  Bararia,  in  the  EnglUh  Garden  at  Munich,  10  ycara 
pUntcd,  it  U  10  ft.  higb.  —  In  Pruasia,  near  Berbn,  at  Sana  Souci,  50  ycanplaoted,  it  U  40  ft.  bigh. 

Commercial  StatiiUci,     Plants,  in  London^^  are  25«.  per  bundred ;  8  ft.  higfa, 

hOs.  per  hundred :  at  BoUwyllery  from  3  francs  to  6  francs  eacb ;  aiid  at  New 

York,  50  cenlh. 
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1  10.  A.  DVHo'8A  Lamb,     The  bushy  alpme  Spnice  Kr. 
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ilnaii,tliall>ieill|b(Mtili*ktiirUHbc 

„ _e«7[nuvAw,dcitigCii»thewood,ullieTllod1. __.._.,.    _, _. , 

Cipbin  Webb,uidauusJl(ruuiWaHb;I>r.W<llkli,tiihooaiirorHr.  Bco»i}  IbeuwciBc  nalH 
aTdumbHnfen  totliebuaht  biblt  oT  Ibr  tr**.  HiUipMdH  !■■  niitl»  a(  Nau)  ind  Bhoun.  Dr. 
Willieb-icoltectoiiiiitlincd  11  on  th<  loAi  ptak  oT  GoHduihaii.  Accoidlng  to  Dt.  Roile.lt  ki 
lue,  ud  WH  onlT  hd  b;  blm  on  the  auK  nonbern  puti  d  tbc  hllli,  Hr.  LuDben  ]uitl¥  obterrH 
tbit  tbk>  ^hIb  ii  Tery  neulT  alliHl  to  the  hemlocli  ipruoe:  bul  he  uldi  tbu  It  dJBbn  rkm  II,  bi 
luiliV  kiii«tT  nd  moR  crowdad  JeMm,  with  thelr  marxlni  deflccced.  The  «mei  ire  1ar|«,  wlth 
BMir  aalM  wiTT,  ind  •Diuewhal  ETOie  <t  UieedKH,  indl}iebracteu  nol  fKnged  il  the  uuitlni.  A> 
IbeTccubeUtlMdoubloriti  being  guUahnidr  ln  I^|lud,)l  li  mueta  tobe  detired  tbit  It   ' 

Siher  Spnice  Fir- 


Spce.  Char,  Cones,  ?.  Lesves  aubulate,  flat;  ilark  green  above,  and  silvery 
beneath;  tajiering  froiu  tfae  bese  to  the  aummit,  whicb  tErminateg  in  a  ahatp 
spine.  Petioles  verj  short,  dilated  lengthwise  at  the  point  of  their  attach- 
ment  to  the  brancbea;  the  dilatedi^artof  amuch  lighter  greea  than  the  rest 
oftheleaf.  Atree,initBnativecountrv(Cephatonia},  upwardsof  60ft.  hi^, 
with  a  trunk  6  ft.  or  10  tl.  in  circumfereiice,  bdiI  numerous  side  brant-bes, 
which,  when  youtig,  give  it  the  general  appeenuice  of  an  araucaria.  Intio- 
duced  in  1824. 

Hacription,  General  Charles  James  Napier,  who,  when  goveraor  of 
Cephalonia,  paid  great  attentiou  to  tbis  tree,  and  Grat  aent  a^ds  of  it  to 
Enf{land,  informB  tis  that  the  lergest  H|)eciaiena  which  he  aaw  of  it  m  C^hi^ 
k)DU  were  60  fL  bigh  and  ujiwards ;  and  that  the  ude  branches,  when  the  tree 
ii  not  crowded  by  othen,  are  very  numeroua,  and  spread  out  to  a  great 
diatauce,  so  as  to  form  a  very  broad  tree  in  proportion  to  ita  faeight.  The 
leaves,  on  plants  raised  iii  Eiuland,  are  equally  and  thickl;^  distributed  over  the 
branches,  and  stand  out  near^  at  rigbt  angles  on  every  aide.  They  are  of  a 
fine  shining  dark  ^een  above,  and  have  two  rather  obscure  silvery  lines,  s^a- 
rated  b;  the  midnb,  beneath.  They  differ  from  those  of  all  otfaer  apeciea  of 
Jiuea  and  Plcea,  in  terminBting  in  a  lung,  brown,  aharp,  prickle,  and  m  having 
the  footstalka  (which  are  eo  ahort  that  tbe  leaves  are  aimaK  sesaile^  diUted 
"  "n  thei  "       " 


lengtfawi 


le  direcuon  of  the  brancbes ;  the  dilated  |)art  bting  of  a  much 
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liehter  green  than  the  rett  o(  the  leives. 
The  leaves,  on  branches  at  BOEne  dittance 
from  the  graund,  Euid  od  the  leading 
shoot,  as  compared  wlth  those  of  other 
pine*  Hnd  Gtb,  niay  be  described  u  dagger- 
ghaped,  or  m  resembiing  miniature  bay- 
onets.  They  are  equally  and  cloBely 
distributed  over  the  brtinches ;  aad,  being 
Blmost  without  footBtalka,  and  broad  tx 
the  base  in  proportion  to  their  lawtb, 
give-the  branches  which  are  clothed 


thevgii 

with  th 


them  a  good  deal  of  the  appearance 
of  Antucdria  braaili^iuus,  The  leavea,  on 
the  biBDches  which  «re  doK  to  the 
ground,  are  rather  more  two-rawcd,  in 
the  manner  of  the  silver  fir,  tban  tfaoae  on 
the  higher  branchea;  aa  may  be  seen  in 
j^.  2836.,  which  represents  a  portion  of 
the  loweat  branch  of  the  young  tree  ia 
the  pinetum  at  Dropmore.  The  colour 
of  the  barli  of  the  young  Bhoots  is  a 
decided  brown ;  which,  contrastiDg  with 
the  li^t  colour  of  the  petioles,  and  the 
dark  green  of  tbe  uppa-  suriace  of  the 
leaves,  and  their  silvery  lioes  below,  givea  the  plant  at  once  a  rieh  and  s  livel; 
ai^pearance.  The  budB  are  prominent,  somewhat  iquare-aided,  pointed,  and 
slightly  covered  with  reain.  In  planta  kept  under  ^ass,  thej  have  much 
more  resin  than  in  those  k^t  in  the  ojien  air.  The  braDches  are  verj  aume- 
rotis;  and,  though  originBting  at  themain  stem 
in  regular  tiers,  yet,  at  a  short  distimce  (rom 
it,  they  divaricatc  in  ei\  directions;  ancl,  in 
plants  in  pota,  fram  3ft.  to  4ft.high,  which 
are  the  largest  that  we  have  seen,  they  form  a 
bush  broader  than  it  i«  high.  This  is  abo  said 
to  be  tbe  case  with  the  plants  in  the  opm  ground 
at  Luscombe  uid  at  Hampton  Lodge.  The 
general  resemblance  which  the  plant,  in  this 
Btate,  bai  to  an  araucaria  is  very  remarkable ; 
and,  if  the  conea  should  prove  to  be  ae  dif- 
ferent  &om  those  of  other  species  of  i4'bies  and 
Pfcea  as  the  leaves,  this  tree  will  furm  a  con* 
necting  link  between  the  firs  and  the  arau- 
carias.  The  cones  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  Britmn;  but  General  Napicr 
thinks  that  they  are  somelimes  pointing  upwards,  and  sometimes  tumed 
down;  and  Mr.  Curling,  who  was  supenntendent  of  the  Colonial  Farm  in 
Cephalonia  at  the  time  that  General  Napier  waa  govcmor  of  tbe  island,  and 
who  is  now  steward  to  Sir  Henry  Bunourj,  at  Mildenhall,  Suffiilk,  thinks 
that  he  recollects  that  the  conea  were  sofl  and  pendulous,  like  those  of  the 
spruce  fir.  Thia  point,  throush  the  kindness  ofOaiet^  Nnpier,  now  (Janu- 
ary,  IS38,)  reaiding  at  Bath,  wno  has  promised  to  procure  conee  for  us,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  wood,  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  determine. 

Geographj/.  The  only  known  habitat  of  thit  remerkable  fir  is  in  Cepha- 
lonia,  on  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the  highest  poinC  of  whicb  was  andentlj  called 
Hount  Enos ;  hut  tfae  general  name  of  the  ridge  i»  now  the  filack  Mouotain. 
This  ridge  is  between  twelve  and  fifieen  miles  in  length,  nnd  between  4O0D  ft. 
and  5000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Holiand,  who  law  it  in  1813, 
deacribes  it  as  che  most  atriking  feacure  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  island. 
On  the  sumtnit  ofthe  highest  point  of  this  ridKeithe  Hount  Enosof  antiquiiy, 
Mood,  accordiog  Co  ijtrabo,  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter  ^ncaius ;  and  l^. 


./•.nn»  ^^ 
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HoUand  was  infonned  that  some  of  the  stones  of  this  altar,  and  of  the  bones 
of  the  animals  sacrificed  on  it,  were  still  occasionaily  to  be  found  on  its  site. 
"^  The  name  of  the  Black  Mountain,**  he  says,  **  was  obtained  from  the  large 
pine  forests  which  once  covered  its  acctivity;  but,  during  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  islands  fifleen  years  ago  (about  1798^  these  forests  were  wantonly  set 
on  fire,  and  in  great  part  destroyed ;  so  that  now  (Feb.,  1813)  the  appearance 
of  die  mountain  entirdy  contradicts  its  name.  This  is  especially  the  case  on 
its  southem  side,  where  the  precipitous  point,  which  rises  by  a  single  migestic 
elevation  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  is  broken  by  numerous  deep  gulUes, 
displaying  the  white  limestone  rock  of  which  the  mountain  is  composed." 
{TraoeU  tn  ihe  loman  I$lei,  &c.,  p.  35.) 

The  main  ridge  of  the  Black  Mountain  ties  in  the  direction  of  north-west 
and  south-east.  The  upper  part  only  is,  or  rather  was,  covered  with  forest ; 
while  the  lower  part  of^the  sides  is  covered  with  vine^^ards,  olive  grounds, 
com  fields,  and  gardens.  The  ridge,  Genend  Napier  informs  us,  is  very 
narrow,  and  its  sides  steep,  and  in  many  places  aknost  without  soU ;  never- 
theless,  this  fir  springs,  in  manj^  places,  from  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  though, 
like  other  mountain  trees  in  simUar  cases,  the  tree  only  attains  a  large  size 
in  mountain  hoUows,  where  the  soU  is  deep  and  the  situation  sheltered. 
Neither  PouqueviUe  nor  Otivier  mention  this  forest;  and,though  Dr.  Pococke 
speaks  of  the  mountain,  the  highest  point  of  which  he  calls  Mount  €hir- 
gasso,  he  does  not  mention  its  trees.  This  omission  is,  however,  accounted 
for  by  the  fiict,  that  Dr.  Pococke  did  not  go  on  shore  on  the  island.  In 
General  G.  J.  Napier^s  work,  entitled  The  Colomety  published  in  1833,  there  are 
more  ample  detaUs.  It  is  there  stated  that,  notwithstanding  a  ^reat  part  of  this 
forest  was  bumed  down  several  years  ago,  it  is  stUl  veryextensive ;  though  itis 
greatly  injured  by  the  vast  number  of  goats  which  are  permitted  to  range  at 
pleasure  amonff  the  trees,  and  which  destroy  the  voung  ones  by  uniformly 
bhing  off  the  leading  shoot.  As  wood  is  very  valuable  in  Gephalonia,  the 
forest,  General  Napier  observes,  might  be  made  a  source  of  great  riches  and 
utiUty;  and  twenty  vears'  care^  would  make  it  magnificent.  Gount  Ma^ 
line  Mataza,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  island,  he  adds,  told  him  that,  **  when 
be  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  His  Majesty's  first  question 
waa  about  the  forest  on  the  Black  Mountain."  (Cohmetf  &c.,  p.  336.)  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  an  AgncuUural  Report  made  to  Golonel  Gonyers 
respectiiig  this  forest  in  1832,  by  Mr.  Edward  Gurling,  the  director  of  the 
Goloniai  Parm  already  mentioned :  —  *'  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fine  forest  of  firs  that  might  be  had  on  the  Black  Mountain 
of  Ge&lonia.  With  a  very  Uttle  attention,  this  would  form  a  source  of  riches 
to  the  islands,  which,  at  present,  import  all  the  wood  tbey  reouire  for  houses, 
ship-buUdinff,  &c.  This  forest,  at  one  time,  contained  some  oi  the  finest  trees 
in  the  world,  but  was  unfortunately  bumed  down  by  the  n^Iigence  of  some 
Greeks  in  settin^  fire  to  their  lands ;  and,  since  then,  the  goats  have  effectually 
prevented  anythmg  like  a  good  tree  from  growing.  These  animals  always  eat 
off  the  leadin^  shoot,  and  thus  entirely  ruin  the  tree :  for  this  fir  does  not 
renew  its  leadmg  shoot  when  injured.  And  thus,  only  stunted  crooked  trees 
are  to  be  found,  except  a  few  that  have  sprong  up  since  Golonel  Napier  took 
paiiM  to  keep  tbe  soats  out ;  though,  immediately  that  the  island  was  lef^  in 
less  attentive  hancb,  the  goats  renewed  their  incundons.  Even  these  young 
trees  are  in  danger  of  being  destro^ed  by  the  women  who  coUect  resin,  who 
take  off  about  a  foot  of  the  bark  of^^the  leading  shoot ;  and,  of  course,  the  tree 
dies.  Golonel  Napier  has  made  a  road  up  to  the  forest ;  and  the  thinninga 
would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  taking  care  of  it,  as  firewood  sells  enormously 
dear  at  ArgoatoU."  (Colomety  &c.,  p.  283.) 

"  It  has  been  said  that '  it  is  useless  to  take  any  pains  to  protect  this  forest, 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  in  it  worth  the  trouble ;'  but  this  is  the  very  reason 
why  it  should  be  protected,  to  prevent  the  trees  from  being  injured  as  they 
have  hitherto  been,  and  to  aUow  the  trees  to  attain  a  timber-Iike  size."  (Ilnd.) 

Hittoiy»    As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  botanist  has  yet 
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noticed  tlus  tree.  We  were  once  indined  to  coqjecture  that  it  might  be  the 
^^ies  orientklis  of  Touraefort»  notwithstandin^  the  discrepancy  between  the 
description  and  the  Cephalonian  plant ;  but»  havmg  examined  the  spectmen  of 
^bies  orientalis  in  Mr.  Lambert's  heri>arium,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  latter 
ifl  a  yariety  of  the  common  spruce  fir.  The  merit  of  introducing  A,  cephai6nica 
into  England  entirely  belongs  to  General  Napier,  who,  from  bis  work,  Tke 
Co/onies,  and  also  from  a  parophlet  bv  him,  entitled,  Memoir  on  the  Roads  of 
Ccphahma,  seems  to  possess  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  island,  and  an 
ardent  desire  for  its  improvement.  He  was  particularly  anxious  that  this  forest 
ridge  sbould  be  encloaed  so  as  to  exclude  tne  goats,  and  to  allow  the  trees  to 
grow  up  and  become  timber;  and,  when  he  was  governor,  made  many  remon- 
strances  on  the  subject  to  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  the  chief  commissioner,  but 
without  effect.  In  1824,  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  Henry  L.  Long, 
Esq.,  of  Hampton  Lodge,  near  Faraham,  who  was  desirous  of  knowing  the 
species  of  fir  described  by  the  ancient  writers  as  the  pettke  and  the  elaie^ 
Colonel  Napier  sent  a  packet  of  seeds  of  the  Cephalonian  fir  to  England.  The 
seeds  were  without  the  oones,  and  were  sent  to  the  care  o£  the  coionel's  sister, 
Lady  Bunbury.  The  packet  was  dulv  forwarded  to  Hampton  Lodge ;  but 
some  seeds  havine  dropped  from  it,  Lady  Bunbuiy  gave  these  seeds  to  Chailes 
Hoare,  Esq.,  of  Luscombe.  Mr.  Richard  Saunders,  the  woodreeve  at  Lua- 
combe,  in  a  letter  dated  November,  1837,  informs  us  that  he  recoUects  receivtnff 
the  "  seeds  from  Colonel,  now  General,  Napier,  about  thirteen  years  since; 
and  "  hearing  that  the  aeneral  had  obtained  them  from  his  brother,  at  that  time 
goveraor  of  Cefidonia.  **  The  seeds,"  he  adds, "  were  of  the  laigest  size.  I 
raised  twelve  plants  from  them,  four  of  which  I  k>st,  when  young,  by  damp  and 
firost,  having  planted  them  out  in  the  open  ground  at  the  age  of  two  years  only . 
Three  of  the  plants  raisedjiyere  given  to  Bilr.  Pinoe  of  the  Exeter  Nursery, 
and  one  to  Mr.  Pontey  of  the  Plymouth  Nursery.  The  other  four  plants  are 
remaining  at  Luscombe,  flourishm^  exceedingly  well,  and  never  having  had 
any  protection  during  the  winter,  smce  they  were  planted  in  the  open  air.  The 
lai^est  of  the  plants  at  Luscombe  is  3  ft.  10  in.  higb,  and  the  branches  cover  a 
space  4  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter.  AU  the  plants  are  very  thickly  fiunished  with 
side  branchea  quite  close  to  the  ground,  forming,  at  a  distance,  veiy  hand* 
some  green  bushes.  —  R,  S,  Lutcambe^  Nov,  6.  1837.*'  It  thus  appears  that 
the  il^bies  ceplial6nica  was  introduced  into  En^knd  by  General  Charles  James 
Napier  in  1824,  though  it  never  was  heard  of  in  any  public  coUectioUy  or  in 
the  nurseries,  tiil  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  plant  sent  to  the  Piymouth  Nursery  was,  in  1837,  sold  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  for  25  guineas.  Two  of  those  sent  to  the  Exeter  Nursery  were  sold 
to  the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams  of  Hendon  Rectory,  for  about  the  same  sum 
each ;  and  the  third  is  retained  as  a  stock  plant  to  propagate  from. 

The  seeds  sent  to  Hampton  Lodge  were  safdy  received,  and  v^etated 
without  difficultv.  Mr.  Long,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  3.  1837,  says  :  — ^*' I  lost  a 
great  number  of  plants  by  spring  frosts  and  by  rabbits,  owing  to  want  of  care 
whilst  I  was  on  the  Continent.  I  have  only  three  piants  left ;  and  they  are  in 
fiiU  vigour,  and  have  made  shoots,  during  the  past  summer,  from  6  in.  to  7  in.  in 
length."  The  highest  plant  is  3  ft.,  and  tne  breadth  of  space  covered  by 
its  branches  is  4ft.  in  diameter.  "  I  gave  some  plants  to  Lora  Orford,  for  his 
pinarium  at  Wolterton,  in  Norfolk;  some  to  Lord  King,  for  his  coUection  at 
Ockham  Park,  Surr^ ;  two  to  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of  SunninghiU ;  three 
I  have  planted  out  myself ;  and  the  reroainder  I  gave  this  year  to  Slr.  Penny, 
the  nursery-|;ardener  at  MiUbrd."  We  are  thus  enabled  to  account  for  aU 
the  phwts  raised  firom  the  seeds  sent  home  by  General  Napier. 

Fropertiesy  Uses,  Propagation,  ^c,  The  dmber  of  this  tree  is  said  to  be  veiy 
bard,  and  of  great  durability.  General  Napier  informs  us  that,  in  pulling  down 
some  old  houses  in  the  town  of  Argostoli,  which  had  been  buiit  from  150  to  300 
years  before,  ali  the  wood-work  of  the  Black  Forest  fir  was  as  hard  as  oak, 
and  perfectly  sound.  In  Britain,  the  tree  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  the  ^bietine ;  and,  when  it  attains  the 
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dimensions  of  our  cedara  of  Lebanon,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it 
will  not  do  in  faTourable  situationsy  its  timber  ma;^  probably  be  found  as  useful 
here  as  it  was  in  Cephalonia.  Should,  however,  its  timber  be  of  no  more  use 
than  tbat  of  the  ccdar  of  Lebanon,  it  is  still  in  every  way  as  worthy  of  being 
planted  as  an  omamental  object  as  that  fine  tree.  As  the  plant  strikes  with 
great  readiness  by  cuttings,  a  number  have  been  propagated  m  the  Devonshire 
nurserieSy  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  There  are  plants  in  the 
pinetum  at  Dropmore,  and  in  the  garden  of  Robert  Mangles,  ^sq.,  of  Sun- 
ninghill.  The  large  plants  at  Hendon  Rectory,  and  in  the  pinetum  at  Wobum 
Al£ey,  jare  upwards  of  3  ft.  high ;  but  the  one  at  Dropmore  is  only  about 
]8in.  high.     Price  of  plants,  in  the  firitish  nurseries,  2  guineas  each. 

App.  i.    Species  of  h>bie$  of  'ohich  little  more   is  knomi  than 

their  Names. 

A.  obovdta  D.  Dod  M&,  Pioea  oboTftU  Led.  lcon,  PL  Fk  Bcn.,  1 800.  LeaTM  amiig«d  in 
maoj  •erleft.canred  upwarda.  Cones  ercct,  cylindrlcaL  flcales  abrupuy  dilated  at  the  cuneate  baie 
Into  a  qtiadrangttlar  lamina,  broader  towarda  ibe  point  Bracteas  iomewbat  quadrangular,  inucn^> 
nate,  not  balf  the  length  of  the  Kale,  icarody  broader  than  tb«  wing  of  the  Aruit,  whicb  la  itraight  on 
boCh  margioa  lowards  tbc  apex.  FoundontheAltaiMountaint.atanelevationof5878ft.  Flowerlng 
in  May ;  not  yet  introduced.  Frofe««or  Don  Informs  us.  tbat  ne  strongly  suspecCs  thls  tree  to  be 
only  a  northem  furm  of  il^bieB  Smiibfdna.  Ledebour,  he  says,  has  oommiiied  the  same  error  in 
refpird  to  his  P.  obovita,  as  Dr.  Wallicb  did  in  the  case  of  ^ic«  Smiih/aiM ;  ihai  is,  be  has  dcicribed 
tbe  eones  as  erect,  wbile,  from  ihe  otber  parts  of  bis  deseription,  it  must  lielong  io  ifUes. 

A.  Merttnsiinu  Brnig.  and  A.  gUcJUntu  Bons.  are  mentioncd  by  M.  fioBgard  in  hia  obserratioaa 
00  ibe  Island  of  Sitcha,  on  ihe  wesi  coast  of  Mortb  America,  in  n.  lat  57S_as  indigeooos  tbere. 
Thearticle  is  quotcd  in  tbe  AmuUet  deg  Sdemoee  Nattirellee,  2d  ser.,  iom.  ilL  pt  837. ;  but  no  deacripClon 
is  given.  A.  irigdna,  A.  hetereph^Ua.  A.  aromd/ica,  A.  fmcroph^UOf  A.  oA^fiMte,  and  A.  Jal^tta 
are  mentioned  by  Raflnesque  as  being  found  in  tbe  Oregon  country ;  but  aa  he  gives  no  descriptloD 
of  ihese  trees,  ii  Is  uncertnin  whether  ihey  belong  to  ilbica  or  Ficea.  Tbe  aame  obserraUons  will 
apply  to  A.  tUrtiUa  Humboldtei  Kunth  Nov.  Oen.  et  Sik  Fiant, jpL  2.  p.  5.,  of  wbicb  notfaiBg  la 
known  either  of  the  flowers  or  oooes ;  and  A.  KitwHf^^x  and  A.  Tmmft/rgii,  meniioned  by  Tbun- 
beig;  aiid  A.  MArnl,  A.  Torino,  and  A.  Arailigi,  enumeraied  by  SlebMdt  in  Verhastd.  JSatatm 
Genoot$ch.^  xii.  p^  ISL,  as  quotcd  in  Pe».  Cge. 

Genus  IIL 


as 


PrCEA  D,  Don,    Trb  Silvbr  Fir.    Lann,  Syst,  Monoe^cia  Monad^phia. 

Idemt^fieation.    D.  Don  in  Lamb.  Pin.,  voL  S. 

S^moiffmee.  Plnus  Lm.,  in  pari ;  iTbies  LMk,  Nee$  oom  Seembeek,  and  Ledebomr;  Mm  Du  Boi^ 
in  part ;  Sapln,  fir.  •  Tannen,  Ger. 

Derivatiom.  Trom  pcr,  pitcfa  ;  ihe  iree  producing  abundanoe  of  reein.  Lolaeleur  Dealongchampa 
obaervea  ibat  the  ailver  flr  waa  called  by  the  ancienta  Ablea,  and  tbe  apruce  Flcea ;  and  tbai 
LinnsMia  baa  created  mucb  confUaion  by  reveraing  the  application  of  the  namea.  He  proposea, 
iherefore,  io  call  the  ailver  flr  il'biea  vfera,  and  the  spruce  flr  il'bies  Pioea.  {N.  Du  Hamt.,  v.  214. 
noCe.)  Liinlc  has  divided  tbe  spruccs  and  silver  flrs  into  two  genera,  and  giveu  tbe  claasical  names 
of  Pieem  to  the  flrst  genus,  and  il'biea  to  Ihe  «coond  (aee  Abkamd.  Ahad.  der  Wittemtchetftemt  Jahr 
18S7,  pL  157.) ;  and  in  thiane  haa  been  foilowod  by  Neea  voo  Eaenbeck,  and  Ledebour. 

DetcripUon,  Trees  remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  their 
pyramidal  heads  ;  readily  distinguished  from  tbe  genus  il^bies,  by  their  leaves 
being  more  decidedly  in  two  rows ;  by  their  cones  being  upright,  and  having 
the  scales  deciduous ;  and  by  the  seeds  being  irregular  in  form.  The  nucleus 
of  the  seed  is  exposed  at  the  inner  angle,  tbrough  a  considerable  opening  in 
the  outer  testa,  as  if  the  junction  of  uie  two  sides  had  been  ruptured  by  the 
rapid  enlargement  of  the  nucleus.  (D.  Don,)  They  are  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America;  but,  generally,  in  regions  more  temperate  than  those 
in  which  the  spedes  of  spruce  abound.  In  Britain,  with  the  exception  of 
P.  pectinata,  they  are  solely  to  be  oonsidered  as  omamental  trees. 

1  1.  P,  PECTiNA^TA.    The  comb-like^&atwrf  Silver  Fir. 

Samomifmtet.  A^Aet  of  Fliny  ;  JPlnua  P<cea  Um.  Sp.  PL,  14fl0.,  j^t,  ed.  Relch,,  4.p.  175.,  Hmdt, 
AnaL,  p.  4fiS.,  Seop.  Carm..  No.  1193.,  PaU.  FL  Rott.,  1.  p.  7.,  AUiom.  FL  Ped.,  S.  p.  17a,  VUi, 
Dauph.,  3.  p.  aw..  AU.  HorL  Kew.,  &  p.  970.  mud.  HerL  Anmss.,  p.  S17.,  Haifme  Demd.,, 
p.  175..  Hott  AmiefL,  p.  17.,  Lamb.Pin.,  ed.  S.,  1.  i.  40..  Hai.  Hel».,  No.  1517.;  P.  il^ea  Da 
Eoi  Harbh.,  ed.  Pott,  t.  2j>.  \SS.,  BeiL  umd  AbeL  Abb.,  t  96. ;  iTbioa  flba  mi,  Dict,,  Na  1.,  Lim, 
HorL  aiff'»  i».  449. ;  A,  TixK  fblio  ro«ns.  ImML^  p.5S5.,Du  Ham,  Ar. .,  1.  p.3.,  Bauh.  Pim., 
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S0&  ;  A.  TDUrii  Pofr.  Dict.    Bmi^tt^  R.  p,  S14.i  A.  pcctUlMl  Dtt.  Ft  F 

Ham.,  C  p.  »t.  ;  A.  ralin:1ll  ffijrt.  i-or.  i  J.  A™»  i*«0.  1"    " "~ 

/.Mrf&biHl.,ae.,]>)irl»i7,p.m.i  SpauUiFlr!  Stpin coni 
bl.nc,SiipLnugenW,SiLplneuPel|nt,  s«(*niteMiirmi-"-  " 


^■lh?'i5Si 


Mg 


^iw.  CAar.,  ijc,  Leavea  soli- 
tary,  flst,  obtuse;  S-raiiked, 
wiui  their  points  turned  up. 
Cones  uiilBry,  cylindrical, 
erect ;  acalca  witb  a  long 
doraal  bractea.  Anthere  mih 
a  Bhort  crest,  with  tno  tecth. 
(Lou.)  Buds  ahort,  ecg- 
■haped,  bluDt ;  of  a  reddiBb 
}>e1low,  with  from  le  to  sn 
blunt  Bcales.  Leaves  froni 
i  in.  to  1  in.  long,  stiff,  tumed 
upat  the  pointa;  ofH  shining 
darlc  green  Bl>ove,  and  with 
two  lines  of  silvery  wliite  on 
eaeh  side  of  the  midrib  be- 
neath.  Cones  from  6in.  to 
8in.  long,  and  from  IJin.  to 
Sin.broHd;  cylindrical;  green 
when  young,  afterwards  red* 
dish,  and,  when  ripe,  brosvn. 
Scalc^in.  lo  Ijin.  lon^,  and 
1}in.bcoad.  Seeds vanously 
angular,  1  in. long,  and  Ain. 
broad.  Cotyledons  5.  The 
bloMoma  oppear  in  Mb,^,  and 
the  conea  are  inatured  in  the 
Octoberofthefollowingyear. 

iP.p.2  lorluoia  Booth  has 

the     branches     and 

branchlets  remarkably 

twisted    or    crooked. 

There  ia  a  plant  in 

Mesars.  Loddwes^a  ar- 

boreturo  3  h.  high. 
I  P.  p.  SJSSu  varKgdtu  has 

the  leaves  variegated. 

There  is  a  fine  plant 

of  this  variety,  about 

4ft.  high,  in  the  col- 

lection    nf  the  Rev. 

Theodore     Williams, 

at   Heodon  ;  and  the 

lower    branch     of   a 

large    cree    at   White 

Knighta  has  become  variegated,  froni  which  we  have  brought  cnt" 

tings,  and  presented  them  to  the  HorticuJtura]  Society,  and  to  thc 

Hammersmilh  and  Fulbam  Nurseries. 
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Dacriptkm.  The  silver  fir,  the  iioblest  tree  of  its  genue,  extept  P.  Webb- 
iAia,  riiea  to  the  hdaht  of  from  160  ft.  to  180  ft„  with  an  erect  atem,  regulariy 
fiiniished  with  whorls  of  candeUbrum-like  branchea.  The  tnink,  in  ftill-grown 
treea,  ia  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  diameter,  covered,  till  its  fortieth  or  fiftietb  year. 
with  a  whidsh  grey  btirk,  tolerably  Bmooth ; 
but,  aa  it  iocreMeB  in  age,  becoming  cracked 
and  chapped,  At  a  Btill  ^reater  ige,  the 
bark  bMms  to  Ksle  aff  in  large  piecea, 
learing  the  trunk  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
beneaui.  The  branchea  stand  out  borizon- 
tally,  u  do  the  branchlelB  and  spray,  with 
reference  to  tbe  main  «tem  of  tbe  branch. 
Hie  leavea,  oa  youug  trees,  are  diatinctlf 
twcMVwed,  and  the  general  iurface  of  the 
rowi  ia  flat ;  but,  as  tbe  trees  advance  in 
ue,  and  especiaUy  on  cone-bearing  shoots, 
tne  diipoaition  of  the  leaves  in  rows  is  lesi 
perlect.  The  leaves  are,  in  every  stage  of  ihe  tree^a  growth,  tained  up 
at  the  ptunts;  but  more  especially  so  on  old  trees,  and  on  coDe-bearing 
brnnches.  Tbe  leaves  are  of  b  darker  green  above  tban  those  of  an;  other 
fir;  and  undemeBth  the;  have  two  wbite  silvery  lines  ninning  lengthwis« 
on  each  side  of  the  midrib.  As  the  leavea  are  partially  tumed  up, 
these  silvery  lines  make  a  conspicuout  appearance  in  the  general  aspect  of 
tbe  tree ;  whence  its  name.  The  cones  are  large,  and  bave  b  maanificent 
Bppearauce,  hoth  before  and  after  they  are  matiire.  They  are  cyliudrical, 
erect,  ond  bluntly  pointedat  both  ends.  When  nearly  full  grown,  the  scales 
are  of  a  fine  red;  and  thebrscteu  are  long,  snd  of  a  light  green.  The  seeds 
ere  of  an  irregular  form,  enveloped  and  sunnounted  with  a  niembraneceoua 
wing,  Bomewhat  broader  above  than  below.  The  roots  apread  horiiontally, 
not  so  near  tfae  sur&ce  as  in  the  spmce  fir.  Thej'  extend  to  a  great  distance, 
and  arc  not  so  abundantl;  fumished  with  fibree  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  tbe 
spmces,  nor  have  they  b  conspicuous  taproot,  as  is  liie  case,  more  or  lesa,  with 
bII  thegenus  Hnus.  The  rate  of  growtli  ofthe  tree  is  slow  when  young,  but 
rapid  Bfter  it  hae  attained  the  aMof  10  or  ISyears.  Tbefollowing  acBleofthe 
progress  of  the  silver  flr  in  the  Juia,  in  Prance,  is  given  b;  Beudrillart ;  but 
its  gmwth  in  England  is  much  more  rapid.  Tbe  first  year,  it  risea  in  five  or 
rai  weeks  alW  it  has  been  sown,  with  five  or  sii  leavea,  and  is  about }  tn. 
in  height.  Tbe  second  year,  it  ailvances  1  in.,  retaiaing  the  leaves  of  tbe 
first  year.  The  third  year,  it  advances  from  1  in.  to  2in.,  iadicating  the 
rudiment  of  b  amall  lateral  brancb.  Tbe  fourth  yeer,  it  advances  about  2  lo., 
showinga  Eecond  lateral  branch;  end,  if  taken  up  at  thistime,  the  plant  will 
be  found  to  have  a  smaU  taproot,  The  fiftfa  year,  it  b^ns  to  grow  somewhat 
more  freely,  but  atill  so  slowly,  that,  unless  und«r  very  favourable  ctrcum- 
ttBOcea.  the  plants  are  seldom  found,  at  that  age,  above  9  in.  or  I  ft.  in  hdght. 
About  the  eighth  year,  tbey  begin  to  iucrease  more  ru)idly;  eraduall;  leneth- 
ening  the  annual  growth  ot  the  leading  shoot,  till,  at  tneir  SOtB  year,  it  is  Irom 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length.  Cones  with  fertile  seeds  are  seldom  produced  before 
the  tree  has  attained  ita  40th  yeftr ;  thou^  cones  without  seeds  often  appear 
before  half  that  period  haa  elapsed.  The  female  catkinB  are  of^  produceJ  for 
years  together,  withonl  any  oiales  appearing  on  the  same  tree.  In  the  Juia,  a 
silverfir,  Btthei^of80j'ears,iB  commoat v from 9 ft.  to  lOft.inheight,  with  a 
tmnk  from  18  in.  to  1  ft.  1  in.  in  circumference.  Afler  ttiis,  it  increases  in 
heigfatat  thenteoffram  Ift.  8.  ui.  to  8ft.2iu.  Hyear.  At  40  years' grawtb, 
the  trunk  is  from  Sft.  to  3  ft.  6  io.  in  circuniference ;  atAOyeart,  from  4ft.  to 
sn.;  ateOyears,  fitim  6ft.  to  8ft.;  at  75  years,  fi-om  lOft.  to  II  ft.  6in.; 
and,  Bt  100  years,  about  13  ft.  From  100  to  120  ^ears'  grawth  is  necessai^ 
to  produce  a  tree  of  from  ll4ft.  to  130 fL  in  hei^t ;  after  which  period,  U 
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■carcely  growi  higher,  but  contiiiues  to  iocrease  atowt;  in  tbidineta  till  it 
luu  attaiued  tlie  age  of  150  yeais ;  wheii  it  begins  alowlf  to  decay.  Ttie  rate 
Bt  which  the  tree  tapers,  in  tfae  Jura,  a  «bout  1  in.  in  B  ft. ;  so  tlut  «  trunk 
60  ft.  higb,  and  6  tt.  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end,  would  be  5  ft.  2  in.  at  the  upper 
end.  In  Engiuid,  in  favourable  utuadona,  the  growth  of  the  silver  fir  BeemB 
to  be  at  least  twice  u  npid  sa  in  the  Jura ;  but  it  is  apt  to  loie  i(s  leadu-  bv 
very  severe  iprins  frosts;  ond,  beace,  we  frequently  find  old  silver  firs  with 
forked  trunk»  and  branchy  beads.  Even  youns  plwita  io  the  nuraeries  are 
apt  to  lose  their  leaders  from  the  aaoie  causei  for  whicb  reason,  in  tfae  Gold- 
worth  and  Kaapbill  Nuraeries,  in  Surrey,  the  common  Bilver  fir  aod  the  balm 
of  Oilead  silver  fir  are  alwayB  sown  and  traiuplanted  under  a  ■preading  deci- 
duouB  tree;  moat  commonly  tbe  Hpplc  or  pear.  The  ailrer  fir  does  not  besr 
the  knife,  and  cannot  be  inade  into  heilgeii,  Uke  tfae  spruce;  but,  after  it  haa 
attwned  20  or  30  years'  growtb,  thc  lower  brancbes  may  be  cut  off  to  a  con- 
siderableheight  up  the  trunk,  witfa  advantage  to  the  progressof  thc  head.  A 
■ilver  fir,  planted  when  two  yeaTB  old,  at  Harefield  PbtIi,  m  Hiddlesex,  in  160S, 
which  wa»  one  of  the  first  planted  in  England,  was  iu  1679,  according  ta  Evelyo, 
81  h.  high,  thuugfa  forked  at  tfae  top ;  and  the  girt,  a  little  above  tbe  graund, 
was  13  fl.  The  quantity  oftimber  in  the  trunk  of  this  tree  was  esdmated  at 
IWtL  In  Ireland,  Lord  Famham  had  mauy  ailver  firs  of  Wyean'  growth, 
which  had  trDuks  Mft.  in  circnmference  at  dtesround;  and  onestillthicker, 
whicb  coDtained  76  A.  of  solid  timber.  In  tbe  Park  at  Wobum  Abbey,  there 
k  a  tree  whicb,  on  tfaelst  of  February,  1837,  was  ezactly  111  ft.  hlgh,  with  a 
trunk  1 1  ft.  1  in.  tn  drcumference  at  1  ft.  from  tfae  ground.  Tfaia  tree  waa 
measured  eigfat  ^ean  before  (viz.  in  1889)(  and  its  increase  durinKthiashoR 
period  was,inhejght,  Ift. ;  in  circumference,  7ia.;  in  cubic  feet  of  timber  in 
tfae  trunk,  1 1  tt. ;  and  in  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  tbe  branchea,  81  fl.  Tbe 
total  amount  of  availabte  timber  in  tfae  trunk  of  this  tree,  on  the  Ist  of  Ve- 
bruary,  1837,  was210|cubic  feet;  and  in  the  larger  brancfaei.  139 ft.  6in.i 
malune  a  total  of  360  cubic  feet  of  marketable  dmber,  eKcluaive  of  SOft. 
of  foried  hMd.  Tbe  ue  of  this  tree  was  prabobly  not  much  above  100 
yeara,  a*  most  of  tfae  old  pine  and  fir  treea  at  Wobum  are  a&id  to  bavc 
been  planted  ia  tfae  time  of  B£ller.  Tbe  loftiest  silver  fir  in  England  i* 
beUeved  to  be  a  tree  at  Longleat,  which,  in  1834,  beiag  then  180  years 
plaoted,  was  138  ft.  high,  theduuneter  of  tfae  trunk  AfL  8in.,  and  of  tbe  biead 
M  tL  The  Ivgett  tree  in  Scotland  is  supposed 
to  be  one  at  Hoseneath,  I84fl.  high;  the  moit 
remarkable  ooe  ia  also  at  Roseneath,  of  whicb 
a  portrait  was  pubtished  by  Mr.  Strutt,  in  hia 
Sylva  Brkamica,  and  of  wbicfa  j%.  £239.  is  a 
copy,  reduced  to  the  scale  of  1  m.  to  30 11. 
This  tree,  we  were  infbrmed  by  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell,  in  1836,  was  then  iD  much  the  same  ^ 
state  in  which  it  was  wfaen  Mr.  Strutt  made  hiii 
drawine,  about  1829 :  it  was  at  tbat  time  90  (t.  " 
high ;  tbe  diameter  of  tfae  trunk,  at  1  fL  Btom 
the  ground,  was  7  ft.  7  in. ;  and  tfae  diameter  of 
the  ne*(l  was  66  tt.  Its  solid  contents  were 
eslimated  at  619  cutnc  feet  lOin.;  and  it  waa 
suppowd  to  be  £00  ycvs  old.  Tbe  largest  tree 
in  tfae  DMghbourfaood  of  London  is  one  at 
Wbitton,  planted  hy  tfae  Duke  of  Ai^ll,  pro- 

bablyabout  1720,  wbicb,  in  1837,  was  97ft.  high,  witfa  a  trunk  3a.  9in.  in 
diameter.  In  tbe  immediate  euvirons  of  LoDdon,  tbe  tree  doea  not  thrivei 
neverthelcas,  we  found  in  tbe  Layton  Nursery  tbe  young  tree  figured  in  our 
.  laat  Volume,  which  faad  attaiued  tbe  beight  of  £8  ft-  in  ubout  15  years.  The 
■ilver  fir  rinens  its  seeds  &eely  both  in  Endund  and  Scotland,  In  tfae  wooda 
at  White  ICnights,  wfaerever  tbere  are  otd  ulver  firs,  tbere  are  d 
youDg  plants  ariNng  around  tfaem  firom  self-sown  seeda. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  circmnstances  connected  with  the  silver  fir  ia, 
the  vitality  of  the  stump  for  many  years  afler  the  tree  has  been  cut  down.     As 
fiir  as  we  are  aware,  this  was  first  noticed  by  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  v.  p.  316.;  where  he  says,  speakingboth  of  the 
silver  fir  and  the  spruce,  that,  after  being  cut  down,  the  stump  vegetates  for 
8ome  time ;  its  extemal  ligneous  layers  increase  with  the  liber,  and  endeavour, 
by  formins  a  callosity  inwards,  to  cover  the  section  of  the  stump.    M. 
Dutrochet  nad  observed  this  process  takin^  place  on  the  stumps  of  the  silver 
fir  in  the  Jura»  in  1633;  and  ne  procured,in  1805,  several  stumps  firom  the 
Jura  forests,  which  were  in  a  livmg  state  when  taken  up.     One  of  these  was 
the  stump  of  a  silver  fir  felled  in  1821,  which  had  thus  been  increasiug  in  dia- 
meter  during  14  years ;  the  new  wood  and  bark  being  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  former  wood  and  bark,  which  were  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition. 
Tlie  total  thickness  of  the  14  layers  of  this  new  ligneous  production  was  5*669 
lines  (nearly  Jin.^  intbe  vertical  part  of  the  stump;  and  this  thickness  is  increased 
to  8*032  (f  in.)  m  the  ligneous  part  of  the  cailosity  (hourrelet)  protruded  over 
a  part  of  the  section  made  by  the  axe.     Another  stump  was  that  of  a  tree 
feUed  in  1743 ;  and  it  was  stiil  fuil  of  iife  when  examined  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1836.      The  wood  formed  since  the  tree  was  felled  consisted  of  92  layers, 
the  total  thickness  of  which  was  nearly  2  in.    The  wood  of  which  the  stump 
was  composed  when  the  tree  was  feiled  had  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  the 
thick  rindy  or  callosity,  wbich  had  formed  rouiid  the  margin  had  curled  over 
ao  as  almost  to  cover  the  top  of  the  stump.    This  sturap,  which  had  lived 
and  increased  in  diameter  during  92  years,  would,  in  ail  [M^obability,  have  en- 
dured  much  longer ;  so  that  we  are  ignorant  ho^fiur  this  singular  prolongation 
of  life  and  increase  of  growth  may  extend,  in  stumps  deprived  of  their  trunk 
and  ieaves»  and  which  only  receive  nourishment  firom  the  roots.  (Gard,  Mag,, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  93.) 

Geographv,   The  silver  fir  is  indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  Central  Eu- 
rope,  and  of  tbe  west  and  north  of  Asiay  rising  to  the  commencement  of  the 
zone  of  the  Scotch  pine.     It  is  found  in  France,  on  the  Pyreneesy  the  AIps» 
and  the  Vosges ;  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  Greece  in  the  south  of  Oermany ; 
and  Russia,  and  in  Siberia :  but  it  is  not  found  in  Sweden  or  in  Scotland. 
On  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  it  is  found  to  the  height  of  3200  ft. ;  and  on  the 
Alps,  to  the  height  of  firom  3000  ft.  to  4000  ft.     It  attains  a  large  size  in  the 
narrow  valleysbetween  the  Swiss  mountains ;  in  the  Black  Forest  in  the  south 
of  Oermany ;  and  on  the  Pollino,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Rubia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.    According  to  Pallas,  it  is  common  in  Caucasus,  the  UraUan, 
Altaic,  and  Baikal  Mountains,  growing  in  the  clefiis  of  the  rocks ;  but  it  is 
seldom  found  in  the  plains.    The  trees  on  Caucasus  have  the  branches  more 
elongated  and  slender,  and  the  leaves  more  thinly  scattered,  broader,  and 
more  emarginate,  than  the  trees  of  Siberia ;  these  last  being,  in  all  probability, 
the  Ji)ies  Pichta  of  Fischer.    Wherever  it  is  found  attaining  a  large  size, 
it  invariably  grows  in  good  soil,  and  in  a  situation  sheltered  rather  than 
exposed.     in  Germany,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darmstadt,  Baden,  and 
Donaueschin|;en,  in  the  Black  Forest,  it  is  found  growing  among  oaks  and 
other  trees,  m  deep   loamy  soil,    moist   rather    than    dry;    atiaining  the 
height  of  fi*om  80ft.  to  100  ft.,  with  trunks  from  16  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  circum- 
ferotice  at  6ft.  firom  the  ground.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg,  and  in 
the  Vosgea,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  150  ft.,  the  situation  has 
always  been  low  and  sheltered,  and  the  soil  a  deep  loam. 

Uutory.  Some  confusion  exists  in  the  works  of  modern  authors  respecting 
the  silver  fir  and  the  spruce ;  partly,  as  it  would  appear,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Linnmus  havimr  maide  an  erroneous  application  of  the  names  given  to  these 
trees  by  Pliny.  The  tree  which  Theopnrastus  calls  Elate,  Pliny  calls  Abies, 
and  LinnsBUS  Finus  Pf cea ;  while  the  tree  that  Pliny  calls  Picea,  and  which 
b  our  spiiice  fir,is  named  b^  Linnseus  P.  iTbies.  The  silver  fir  was  esteemed 
by  the  Komans  for  its  use  in  carpentry,  and  for  the  construction  of  vessels; 
and  hence  Virgii's  expression, — 
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*'  Cmim  ablM  vintra  marinoi.''  Chorg,,  l\.  6B. 

The  fir  about  to  tnraFe  the  dangen  of  tbe  Maa. 

And  io  Claudian,  — 

"  ApU  flretii  abica.** 
Tbe  flr  uieftil  In  •hlp.boUdmg. 

In  the  Edoguet,  Virgil  says,  alloding  to  the  sitnations  in  which  it  grows,  — 

— — —  "  Pulcherrima    .    .    . 

ablet  in  montibua  altia.'*  SeL,  Tii.  €6. 


Tbe  abiec  ia  tbe  moBt  beautifUl  tree  on  iofty  mountalna. 
Tn  the  ^neid  he  sajs,  — 


Undique  oollet 


Inclueere  caTi,  et  nigrA  nemu«  abieCe  cingunt.**  .Xn.^  Tiii.  589. 

**  Hilla  clad  with  flr,  to  guafd  tbe  balloWd  bound, 
Ri«e  in  the  mai^f  ordarkneM  round.**  Pm*a  trana. 

The  wood  was  eroploved  by  the  andents  for  many  different  purpoBes.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  in  seYeral  places.  It  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  farcn,  he  says,  for 
the  masts  of  vessels,  on  account  of  its  iightness.  In  his  16th  book,  he 
speaks  of  a  silyer  fir  that  formed  the  mast  of  a  vessel  on  board  which  the 
Kmperor  Caligula  had  an  obelisk  transported  from  Egypt  to  Rome.  This 
mast  required  the  outstretched  arms  ot  four  men  to  encircle  it,  and  cost 
80,000  sesterces,  or  about  30/.  The  Romans  employed  the  silver  fir  for  jave- 
lins,  as  appears  by  the  foUowing  lines  from  Virgil :  — 

■  **  CuJus  apertum 
Adverai  ioogA  tianfreiberat  abiete  pectua.  **  .Sm.,  xL  6GS. 

WhoM  breaft-wspoied  tbe  Umg  flr  ipear  tranqilMoed. 

The  resinous  products  of  the  silver  fir  were  also  well  known  to  Theophrastus 
and  Piinv,  who  both  detail  the  modes  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans 
in  prepanng  pitch  and  tar,  which  scarcely  differ  at  all  from  those  ia  common 
use  at  the  present  day. 

The  silver  fir  was  introduced  into  Enfland  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
but  the  precise  period  u  not  known.  Plot  and  Ray  mention  some  trees 
growing  near  Newport  in  Shropshire ;  and  Eveiyn  sp^iks  of  two  Spanish  or 
silver  firs  growing  m  Harefield  Park,  Middlesex,  that  were  planted  there  in 
1603,  at  two  years'  growth  from  the  seed.  The  tree  was  stronely  recom- 
mcnded  by  Evelyn  for  its  beauty,  and  its  fitness  to  adorn  walks  aoa  avenues ; 
and  it  has,  accordingly,  been  very  geDerally  planted  for  omamental  purposes. 
In  1797,  the  Society  of  Arts  eave  their  gold  medal  to  Henry  Vemon,  Esq., 
of  Hilton  Park,  near  Wolverhampton,  for  having  planted  upwards  of  6000 
silver  firs.  As  this  tree  ripens  seeds  freely,  it  is  now  common  in  the  nurseries, 
and  very  generally  introduced  into  plantations,  especially  such  as  are  oma- 
mental ;  and,  in  grounds  laid  out  before  the  middle  of  the  eiehteenth  ceotury, 
it  may  seen  near  mansions,  rearing  its  fine  pyramidal  head  above  all  other 
trees. 

Propertiet  attd  Uses.  Tbe  wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  elastic,  and  the  colour 
is  whidsh.  The  grain  is  irregular,  as  the  fibres  wbich  compose  it  are  partly 
white  and  tender,  and  partly  yellow,  or  fiiwn-coloured,  and  hard.  The  narrower 
the  white  lines  are,  tne  more  beautiful  and  solid  is  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
In  the  Vosges,  it  is  said  that  the  extemal  layers  are  more  compact  than  the 
internal  ones ;  which  may  arise  from  the  practice  of  barking  the  trees  there 
before  they  are  cut  down.  The  weight  of  this^  wood  varies  exceedingly, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  the  place  where  it  grew,  and  even  tbe  part 
of  the  trunk  from  which  it  was  taken.  According  to  Hartig,  the  wood  of  a 
tree  80  years  old  weighs  66  Ib.  14  oz.  per  cubic  foot  green,  and  41  Ib.  5  02. 
when  dry;  while  that  of  a  trce  40  years  old  wei^hs  only  37  Ib.  Ooz.  when 
dry.  It  shrinks  considerably  in  drying,  like  all  white  woods.  It  is  used  for 
planks,  and  carpentry  of  all  kinds;  for  the  roasts  of  small  vessels;  for  joists 
and  raflers ;  aiid  for  building  the  boats  used  for  navigating  rivers.  It  is  said 
to  endure  a  long  time  when  used  as  piles,  and  to  be  much  employed  in  Hol- 
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land  for  tiiat  piurpose.  Id  the  Vosges,  it  is  used  in  every  department  of 
agriculture,  carpentry,  joinery,  and  eyen  cabinet-making  and  sculpture.  In 
Engtandy  the  wood  of  the  silver  fir  has  been  chiefly  used  for  flooring;  and, 
according  to  Arthur  Young,  and  also  to  Mitchell,  boards  sawn  out  of  fuU- 
fi;rown  treca  may  be  laid  down  at  once,  without  any  risk  of  their  shrinkmg. 
(See  Young^s  Totar  m  Irelandy  voL  i.  p.  845.,  and  MUck.  Dend.^  p.  270.) 
Ab  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  1079  is  to  1540; 
and  to  that  of  the  spruce,  as  1079  is  to  1211.  The  charcoal  is  to  thatof  tbe 
beech  as  1 127  is  1600.  Thongh  the  charcoal  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  beech,  yet  it  is  preferred  lor  heating  iron  that  is  to  be  forged ;  as  pro- 
ducing  the  heat  more  slowly,  in  cmsequence  of  which  the  iron  is  fnore 
pliant  to  work.  The  bark  may  be  employed  for  tanning  leather,  and  is  used 
generally  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland.  A  resinous  sap  flows  frora  the  trunk 
and  branches,  called  iarmet  de  sapin.  This  aa\)  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  viscous ; 
and  its  smeil  approaches  to  that  of  the  dtron :  it  is  healing,  balsamic,  and 
antiseptic.  The  resinous  fluid  is  found  in  small  tumours  or  blisters,  under 
the  epidermis  of  the  bark ;  and  in  the  green  cones,  from  the  latter  of  which 
it  is  ooUected  about  midsummer.  From  the  resin  of  this  tree  are  «mnnfac- 
tured  Strasburg  turpentine  (so  called  from  a  large  forest  of  silver  firs,  the 
Hochwald,  near  Strasburg),  colophony,  and  white  pitch.  The  quantity  of 
potash  fiirnished  by  the  bark  and  wood  is  in  tbe  proportion  of  2  Ib.  of  potash 
to  1000  Ib.  of  wood  and  bark ;  which  places  the  sitver  fir  in  tlie  rank  of  31  in  a 
series  of  73  Ikneous  plants.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  the  young  cones, 
redoced  by  boUing  to  a  pulp,  and  preserved  with  sugar,  are  eaten  as  a  sweet- 
mest.  This  conserve  is  put  into  tea,  to  which  it  is  said  to  communicate  an 
agreeable  odour.  The  leaves  serve  for  litter ;  and,  in  Switzerland,  accordinr 
to  Kasthofier,  aregiven  to  sheep  and  goats;  but  tbey  are  said  togive  the  milk 
a  peculiar  taste. 

Afode  of  extracimg  and  preparvng  the  Stratburg  Turpentine,  EVery  year, 
abont  the  nionth  of  August,  tbe  Italian  peasants  who  live  near  the  Alps 
make  a  joumey  into  the  mountains  to  coUect  the  turpentine.  They  carry  m 
th^  hands  comets  of  tin,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  and  a  bottle  of  the 
same  metal  suspended  to  the  girdle  round  their  waists.  Some  use  bullocks* 
homs  instead  of  vessels  of  tin.  Thus  accoutred,  the  peasants  ciimb  to  the 
sammits  of  the  loftiest  silver  firs ;  their  shoes  being  armed  with  cramping-irons, 
like  spurs,  which  enter  into  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  thus  support  the 
climber;  who  also  clings  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  his  knees,  and  one 
arm,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  presses  his  cornet  to  the  little  tumours,  or 
Uadders,  which  he  finds  in  tbe  bark,  to  extract  the  turpentine  within  them. 
Aa  soon  as  a  cornet  is  filled  with  the  clear  turpentine  which  flows  from  the 
tumour,  or  blister,  on  the  tree,  it  is  emptied  into  the  tin  bottle,  which  is  carried 
suspended  from  the  waist ;  and,  when  this  bottle  is  fiill,  its  contents  are 
strained  into  a  large  leathern  bottle,  or  goatskin.  The  straining  is  to  free  the 
turpentine  fi^om  the  leaves,  and  bits  of  bark  and  moss,  wbich  may  have  falien 
into  the  contents;  and  this  is  the  only  preparation  tbat  is  given  to  this  kind 
of  turpentine,  which  is  kept  in  the  goatskins,  or  leathern  bottles  for  sale. 
Besides  the  turpentine  collected  from  the  tumours,  or  blisters,  an  inferior 
kind  is  produced  bv  slightly  wounding  the  bark  of  the  tree.  In  rich  soils,  the 
trees  will  yield  theur  sap  twice  a  year,  viz.  in  spring  and  August;  but,  in  gene- 
ral,  the  tumours,  or  vesicles,  form  only  once  a  year,  viz.  in  spring,  and  are  fuU 
of  turpentine  in  August.  The  tumours  are  sometimes  round,  and  sometimes 
oval ;  but,  when  the  latter,  their  greatest  length  is  always  in  a  horizontai  di- 
rection.  Grood  Strasburg  turpentine  ought  to  bc  clear,  free  from  impurities, 
transparent,  and  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  with  a  strong  resinous  smell, 
and  rather  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  employed,  as  well  as  the  essential  oil  of  tur- 
pentine  which  is  distilled  from  it,  both  in  medicine  and  the  arts ;  being  found 
superior  to  all  the  other  substitutes  for  the  turpentine  of  Pistacia  T^rebin- 
tbns.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  turpentine,  produced  by  any  kind  of  pine  or  fir 
tree,  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  clear  varnishes,  and  by  artists 
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for  their  colours ;  .aod  its  oii  seils  it  a  higfaer  price  tban  any  other.  It  is  dia- 
tilled  with  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  kinds  of  turpentine,  and 
the  residuum  is  a  kind  of  colophony ;  a  name  appiied  to  black  resin,  because 
a  natural  hard  resm,  sometimes  used  in  plasters,  and  said  to  be  the  product  of 
the  Dammttra  orientaUs,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  was  brought  from 
Colophon,  in  lonia.  The  proportions  for  making  oil  of  turpentine  from  the 
Strasbur^  turpentine  are,  5  Ib.  of  liquid  resinous  juice  to  4  pints  of  water, 
distilled  in  a  copper  alembic.  This  is  the  essentiai  oil  of  turpentine;  and, 
if  1  Ib.  of  it  be  redistiUed  with  4  pints  of  wato*,  it  is  called  rectified  or  setherial 
oil  of  turpentine.  Both  preparations  are  used,  in  small  doses,  as  diuretics, 
and  in  cases  of  rheumadsm :  they  are  also  considered  powerfui  styptics.  In 
fiurriery,  the  essential  oii  of  turpentitte  is  much  used  for  strains  and  Ixruises, 
and  is  found  very  efficacious. 

The  SSlver  Fir  m  Britith  PlantatioHs.  Though  the  siiver  fir  has  been  pianted 
in  some  instances,  in  Britain,  in  masses,  with  a  view  to  produdng  timber,  yet  its 
principal  use  iuis  been  as  an  omamentEd  tree.  Before  the  cedar  of  Lelninon  l>e- 
came  so  common,  or  was  iuiown  to  l>e  so  hardy  as  it  has  been  since  found  to  be, 
the  siiver  fir  was  planted  near  mansions,as  a  choice  and  a  striking  tree,  wliich, 
as  the  cedar  does  now,  might  distinguish  the  residence  of  the  large  ianded 
proprietor  from  those  of  his  more  humble  ndghl)Ours.  This  it  did,  not  only 
by  raising  its  pyramidai  head  al)Ove  aii  other  trees,  but  by  its  strikin^  regu- 
larity  of  form,  fine  dark  green  foiiage,  and  candelabrum-like  reeular  tiers  of 
branches.  This  r^gularity  of  form  was,  of  course,  objected  to  by  Uie  admirersof 
the  picturesque.  Giipin  says :  **  The  fdiver  fir  lias  very  iittle  to  boast  in  poiiit 
of  picturesque  beauty.  It  has  ali  the  regularity  of  the  spruce,  but  without  its 
floating  foiiage.  There  is  a  sort  of  iiarshy  slaff,  uut)ending  formality  in  tfae 
stem,  the  branches,  and  in  the  whoie  economy  of  the  tree,  which  makes  it 
disagreeabie.  We  rareiy  see  it,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  assume  a  pictu- 
resque  shape.  Assisted  it  may  be  in  its  form,  when  broken  and  sliatt^ied  , 
but  it  will  rarely  get  rid  of  its  formality.  In  oid  age,  it  stands  the  beal  chanoe 
of  attaining  beauty.  We  sometimes  see  it,  under  that  circumstancey  a  noble 
shattered  tree,  fineiy  adomed  with  ivy,  and  shooting  out  a  few  horizontal 
branches,  on  which  its  meagre  foiiage  and  tufted  moss  appear  to  advantage. 
I  may  add  that  the  silver  fir  is,  perhaps,  the  hardiest  of  its  tribe.  It  wili  out- 
face  the  south-west  wind ;  it  wiil  lieEur,  without  shrinking,  even  the  sea  air : 
so  that  one  advantage,  at  least,  attends  a  plantation  of  silver  firs;  you  may 
have  it  where  you  can  have  no  other ;  and  a  plantation  of  siiver  firs  may  b« 
l>etter  than  no  piantation  at  ail."  {For.  Scen.,  i.  p.  90.)  **  As  to  the  picta- 
resque  efiect  of  this  tree,"  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  ^  we  have  seeD 
many  of  them  throw  out  branches  from  near  the  very  root,  that  twined  and 
swept  away  from  them  in  so  boid  a  manner,  as  to  give  them,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  that  ciiaracter  which  is  most  capable  of  engaging  the  interest  of  the 
artist.'*  {Laud.  GUp^  i.  p.  180.)  The  advantage  of  planting  the  silver  fir,  in 
preference  to  the  spmce,  on  stiff  soiis,  Mr.  Curtis  of  Glazenwood  ol)serves, 
ui  that  the  one  advances  to  a  large  timl)er  tree,  whiie  the  other  stops  at  20  ft. 
or  30  ft.  high,  and  becomes  rusty  and  stunted.  There  are,  in  Essex,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glazenwood,  silver  firs  of  iOO  ft.  high,  on  soils  in  wliich  tiie 
spruce  would  not  have  attained  liaif  that  height. 

Soily  SiiuaHony  S^c.  The  siiver  fir,  like  ail  the  other  ilbi^tinas,  wiii  attain  a 
lai^  size  on  soils  of  a  very  opposite  description ;  but  a  loam,  rather  rich  and 
deep  than  otherwise,  appears  to  suit  it  he&t.  It  has  attained  its  greateat 
heigbt,  in  soils  of  this  description,  at  Studley  and  Castie  Howard ;  but  it  lias 
also  attained  a  very  great  height  in  sandy  loam  at  Woburn  Abl)ey ,  and  on  clay, 
incumbent  on  a  retentive  clayey  subsoil,  at  Panmure.  It  is  in  vain,  says  Bout^ 
cher,  to  piant  silver  firs  in  hot,  dry,  or  rocky  situations,  where  they  com- 
monly  not  only  lose  their  top  shoots,  but  their  under  branches  soon  l>ecome 
ragged;  and,  in  pkce  of  that  lively  shining  verdure  peculiar  to  thero  in  a  suit- 
able  soil,  they  become  o£  a  paie  languid  hue ;  nay,  he  adds,  '*  I  have  known 
trees  of  them  about  twenty  years  planted  out  in  such  soils,  entirely  destroyed 
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hy  a  hot  dry  Bummer.  At  the  same  time^  they  are,  in  other  respects,  amongst 
theleast  delicate  of  anv  plants  in  the  choice  of  their  food;  as  the  largest  and 
most  floarbhingtrees  of  tnem  I  have  ever  seen,  over  the  bland,  in  general  grow 
on  soury  heavy,  obstinate  clay,  of  all  different  qualities  and  colours ;  and  though 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  they  do  not  advance  so  fast  as  several  of  the  other  pines 
and  firs,  yet  in  twenty  years  they  will  outgrow  them  all,  and  continue  that  ad- 
vantage  till  they  arrive  to  their  greatest  magnitude.*'  The  silver  fir  requires 
a  low  situation,  comparatively  with  the  spruce  fir,  not  being  nearly  so  bardv 
as  that  tree,  either  when  in  the  nursery  or  fiiU  grown.  The  cones,  which 
are  apt  to  shed  their  seeds  in  spring,  ought  to  be  gathered  in  October  or 
November,and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  the  sowing  season.  The  seeds  may 
be  easily  separated  from  them  by  a  very  slight  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  then 
by  thrashing  them,  without  having  recourse  to  the  kiln.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown,  according  to  Sanff,  in  March,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  allow  the  plants 
to  rise  1  in.  apart ;  and  the  covering,  he  says,  should  be  a  full  inch  thick. 
When  the  plants  are  2  years  old,  they  may  be  transplanted  into  nursery  lines ; 
and,  after  being  2  years  in  that  situation,  they  may  either  be  again  trans- 
planted  in  the  nursery,  to  a  greater  dLstance  apart,  or  removed  to  where  they 
are  finaliy  to  remain. 

AccidenUf  Dueatet,  Sfc,  The  silver  fir  sufiers  more  from  extreme  drought 
than  any  other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe;  wholeforestsbeing  occasion- 
ally  destroyed  in  this  way  in  the  north  of  France  and  in  Switzerland.  When 
the  trees  are  young,  they  arc  liable  to  have  their  leading  shoot  injured  by 
the  frost ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  after  the  plants  have  attained  the  height 
.of  5ft.  or  6ft.  The  tree  suffers  from  various  insects,  as  has  been  already 
noticed  in  our  general  introduction,  p.  2139. 

StaUgties.  Reeordeil  Treet.  The  two  troes  at  Harofldd  Park,  pUnted  in  1003,  and  one  of  which, 
in  1079V  was  81  ft.  higb,  aud  contalued  146  ft.  of  good  timbcr,  have  beon  already  inenUoned.  Mitebel 
mcQtioiu  loores  of  trect  at  Wardoar  Cattte,  **  wboee  aspinng  heade,"  be  mjs,  were  far  adranced 
beyond  all  otber  treei  tbere.*'  At  Lonsleat,  be  mentionf  a  groveof  16  treee,  SSft  apart,  110  ft. 
higli.  and  tkem  10  ft.  to  13  ft  in  dicumlerence  Eacb  tree  contained  upwaida  of  900  ft  of  cimber. 
At  tbe  abore  diatanoe  of  22  ft,  thia  would  give  90  treet  per  acre,  or  360  loads  of  timber ;  wbich,  at  the 
my  modecate  nriee  ai  SL  b.  load,  li  lOSOT  In  1813,  Mitchell  felled  three  ■ilver  flrs.  which  were 
Bianted  tn  1786:  tber  atood  in  a  Une,  15  ft.  apart,  and  were  Arom  100  ft.  to  112ft.  higli.  Each  troe 
aad  lott  it>  leader  at  40  ft.  bigb,  and  bad  formed  a  branchy  bead.  The  flrst  tree  contained  299  ft.  of 
Umber}  tfae  Moond  273  ft,  and  thetbird.l64ft.  The  lop  (tbat  is,  tops  and  lateral  branches)  nude 
S8  bevans  2  oords  and  88  uazts  of  oordwood.  A  siWer  tlr  at  the  House  of  Polkemmet,  in  Wcst 
Lolhian,  meoaured  In  October,  1799,  was  10  ft.  in  cbneumference,  at4ft.  trma  Uieground.  Oneat 
Biniuog  Wood,  70  yeacs  oM,  was,  in  1812, 10  ft  4  In.  in  drcumference,  at  4  ft.  flrom  the  ground.  A 
silver  fir  st  Drumlanrig  CasUe,  in  Nitbsdale,  was,  in  1773,  12  ft.  in  circumfercnce  One  at  Wood- 
hottseiee,  Mld.Lotbiau.  measured  in  1793,  was  Itft  1  in.  In  girt ;  and  in  1835  it  was  14  ft  10 In.  in 

£'ita  and  94  ft.  blfb.  iJnder  tbis  tree,  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  we  have  often  played  in  our  lx>yish 
tya.  A  tree  in  Styria,  growing  on  tbe  Martinstierg,  in  tbe  forest  district  of  zirl,  measured  5  ft.  in 
Aameter,  at  9ft  fh>m  tbe  ground :  and,  at  a  baght  of  between  90  ft  and  95  ft.  fh>m  the  ground,  stiil 
vet^ned  a  diameter  of  between  8in.  and  9in.  {Uandbook /or  Souihem  Germm^,  p.  2GS.}  In  tbe 
Moaeam  of  Natuial  History,  at  Strasbura;,  is  a  secUon  of  the  trunlc  of  a  silver  flr,  cut  so  as  to  form 
a  seat,  called  tbere  Le  grand  sapin  du  Iiocbwald,  i,  Barr,  department  de  Bas  BJiln.  This  tree  was 
150  ft  high,  witb  a  trunlc  straigbt  and  ciear  of  iMranches  to  the  beight  of  50ft,  at  whicb  p<rint  it 
becarae  furlLed.  Tlie  diameter  of  tbe  trunk,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  8  ft. ;  and,  at  tbe 
lieif  ht  of  50  ft.,  5  in.  The  estimated  age  of  tbe  tree  was  360  yeafs.  It  was  cut  down  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1816,  tbe  tnink  baTing  l>egun  to  decay  in  the  oentre.  We  were  informed,  wben  we  saw  this 
seetion  in  18S8,  tbat  tbere  was  a  tree  standiiig  rery  near  wbere  this  one  stood  almost  aa  large.  llie 
Forast  of  Hochwald  was  eomposed  entirdy  of  silver  flrs,  aod  before  tbe  revolution  belonged  to  tbe 
town  of  Strasburg. 
EHttiitg  Treet,    In  the  envlrons  of  London,  at  Whitton  Flaoe,  near  Twickenbam,  it  Is  97  ft. 

higb.  wira  a  trunk  3  ft.  0  in.  in  diameter ;  at  Syon,  tbe  tree  flgured  in  our  last  Volume  is96  ft.  high 

floatn  of  London.  In  Comwatl,  at  Cardew,  it  is  99  ft  blgb,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft.  9  iii.,  and 
of  tbe  bead  20  ft  In  Derooshire,  at  Bicton,  104  ft.  high,  the  diaroeter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  th» 
heod  d6ft }  at  Luscombe,  21  years  pbuited,  It  is  37  ft  nigb  ;  at  Bystock  Park,  41  years  plaoted,  it  is 
55  (t  hlgh  ;  at  Endslelgb  Cottage, »  years  planted,  It  is  65  it  bigb.  hi  Hampsbire,  at  Alresforvk 
81  years  planted.  it  ia  8Sft.  bigh,  tbe  dlameter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft ;  at  East  Tytherley,80  years  planted, 
it  Is  ISnft  hlgh,  the  trunk  containing  230  cubic  feet  of  timber,thediameter  oftbeheaaisouly 
46  ft. ;  at  Strathfleklsaye,  it  is  120 ft  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  6iii.  In  diameter.  In  Kent,  at  Knowle 
106  ft.  bigfa,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  4  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  187  ft.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Kiugal 
westoo,  104  ft  bigh,  witb  a  trunk  4  ft.  3  In.  in  diameter.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  12  years  planted, 
li  is  ao  ft  bigb.  In  Sussez,  at  Cowdrey,  it  is  120  ft.  higb,  wltb  a  trunk  4  ft  6  in.  in  diameter,  clear  of 
branches  to  tbe  beight  of  55  ft :  at  Kidbrooke,  it  is  80  ft  higb,  witb  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Wltt. 
abire,  at  Longleat,  180  years  old,  it  is  138  ft.  bfgh,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  tbe  bead 
44ft ;  at  Wardour  Castle,  50  years  planted,  it  is  60  ft.  bigh,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  4  in.,  and  of 
the  bead  40  ft. ;  at  Longford  Castle,  it  is  60  ft.  bigh,  witb  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter.  —  Nortb  of  London. 
In  Bedfordsblre,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  the  tree  already  mentioncd.  p.  2332.,  is  1 14  ft.  hlgh ;  at  SoutbllL  it 
ta  80  ft.  big^b,  tbe  diameter  of  tbc  trunk  3  ft  4in.,  and  of  the  nead  54  ft.  In  Buckinghamshire,  at 
Templc  Housc,  40  yean  planted,  it  Is  60  ft.  bigh.  In  Chesbire,  at  Eaton  Halt,  14  years  pbuiied,  it  is 
80  ft.  higb.  In  Derbyshire,  at  Kedleston,  are  scTeral  trees,  from  130  ft  to  150  ft.  high,  and  girting  froir 
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1  ft  to  16ft.  In  Denbighsbire,  at  Ltanbede  Hmll,  45  jem  pUnted,  It  is  50ft.  higb.  In  Durbaiii,  «t 
Stenwick  Piark,  \s  one  wlth  a  tnink  4  ft.  !n  diameter.  In  Euex^  at  Audley  End,  60  Tean  planfced, 
it  i«  50  ft.  bigh,  thc  diaxneter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft.,  aod  of  tbe  bead  84  ft.  In  Hertfoidabire,  at  ClicdiaBt, 
80  year»  planted,  it  ia  S6  ft.  bigh.  In  Leicesieribire»  at  Donnington  Park,  49  ycan  planced,  tt  is  78  ft» 
Mgh.  In  Nottinghanuhire,  at  aumber  Park,  it  ii  80  ft  higfa,  Oie  dlameter  of  the  tnink  3  ft.  11  in., 
aad  of  the  head  44 ft.  In  NortbampUNwhire,  at  Wakefleld  Lodge.  16  ycnrt  planted,  it  is  fiOft.  bigh, 
In  Northunberland,  at  Hartbum,  83  yean  planted,  it  1«  138  ft.  bTgb,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  4  ft., 
and  of  thc  hcad  40  ft. ;  another  is  96  ft.  hi^,  thc  dlamctcr  of  tbe  trunk  Sft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  SS  ft. 
Tbeae  two  trcea,  on  aooount  of  being  fupevior  in  hrigfac  to  all  thc  trees  around  tbem,  are  beie  called 
the  **  Nod  QuecDi."  In  Oxfordshire,  in  Tew  Park,  it  Is  110  ft.  high,  the  diamefeer  of  tbe  tiunk 
5ft,andorthehead54ft.  In  Radnor8hire,at  Maetlaugh  Castlc,  it  is  6Bft.  high,  tbe  diameterof 
tbe  truBk  sa  4tn.,  and  of  the  bead  40 ft  In  Shropshire,  at  Willey  PSrk,  18  yean  pbuned,  It  is 
90  ft  higb ;  snother,  9  ycars  planted,  is  30  ft.  high  ;  at  Kinlet,  60  years  pfamted,  it  is  80  ft.  bigb.  lo 
SufR>lk,  at  Flnborough  Hall,  14  years  planted,  it  is  94ft.  hi^ ;  at  Stretton  Rectory,  it  is  90  ft  hlgh, 
witb  a  trunk  4  ft.  6in.  in  diametcr.  In  Warwicksbire,  at  Combe  Abbey.  60  ycan  planted,  it  Is  70ft. 
bigb,  tbe  dUuneter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft  In  Woroestersbire,  at  Cnaatm, 
50  yean  planted,  it  Is  90  ft.  high,  thediametorof  thc  trunk  Sft.  4in..  and of  thc  hcad  40ft.  In  York. 
abire,  at  CasUe  Howanl,  it  is  130  ft.  bigh,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  6  in. ;  at  Sudler,  it  is  96  ft. 
6  in.  nlgh,  diaroeter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  50  ft.  In  Scotland,  near  EdiDburgb,  ai 
Woodbouselee,  the  tree  already  mentioned,  p.  2357. ;  at  Hopeioun  House,  lOO^can  old,  It  is  90  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft.  7  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  45  ft.  — .  South  of  Edlnbiirgb.  In  Ayr- 
sbire^  at  Kilkerran,  it  is  90ft.  high,  with  a  truok  Sft.  ia  dlameter;  at  AucbiDcruive.  it  is  80ft. 
bigh,  witb  a  trunk  3ft.  6in.  in  dlameter.  In  Berwiekshire,  at  the  Hirsel,  8  ycan  plantea,  It  is  15  ft. 
high.  Id  Renftewshire,  at  Enkine  House,  it  is  70  ft  high,  witb  a  trunk  8  ft.  10  fai.  in  diameter.  In 
Roxburghshire,  at  Minto^75  yean  pUmted,  itis  90ft.  higb,  the  diameter  of  the  tnmk  3ft  6tn.— 
North  of  Edtnborgb.  In  Arsyllshlre,  at  Toward  Castle,  13  yean  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  bigh ;  at  Roee- 
ncath  Castlc,  138yean  oU,  it  Is  184 ft  blgh,  th«  diameter  of  tbe  trunk,  at  3ft.  frcm  tbe  ground,  6ft. 
4tn.,  and  of  the  head  74  ft ;  another,of  ihc  sameage,  and  about  180  ft.  higb»  bas  a  trunk  7  ft.  in 
diameter  at  1  ft.  tlnm  the  ground :  thcrc  is  also  the  rcmarkablc  tree  flgured  fai  our  last  Volume 
In  Banabiiv,  at  Oordon  Gastle,  It  Is  54ft.  bigk,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.  Sln.,  and  of  the 
head  45  ft.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  thc  Garden  of  the  DoUar  InsUtutloQ,  18  yean  pUated.  U  ia 
86  ft  high.  In  Cromarty,  at  Coul,  it  Is  70ft  bigh,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  oLtbe 
head  90  ft  In  For Anhire.  at  Kinnaird  Castk,  80  yean  planted,  tt  U  85 ft.  hlgh,  tbe  dtamder  oT the 
trunk  4ft.,  and  of  tbe  head  SOft ;  at  Courtacby  Castle,  108  yean  old,  It  is  SSft.  bigfa«  tbe  diammw 
ofthetnuik  3ft.  Oin.and  of  thc  hcad  38  ft.;  at  Gray,  tbere  are  sereral  speclmens  80  ft.  bigfa, 
with  tronks  nearly  4ft.  in  diameter.  In  Morayshire,  at  Ballindalloch,  are  two  silTer  In,  cne 
78  ft  high,  and  10  ft.  6  in.  in  girt  at  1  ft.  fhmi  the  ground,  and  8  ft.  6  tai.  at  10  ft  Brom  the 
ground;  the other  is 96 ft  high,  13ft  4in.  in  girt  at  Ift.  flrom  thc  ground,  and9ft.6tn.  at  lOft. 
JVom  the  ground.  In  Pcrthshlre,  at  Dupplin,  it  Is  55  ft.  bigh,  with  a  trunk  5ft.  tai  diamcter :  at 
Taymouth,  it  is  90ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  6  in.,and  of  thc  head  36  ft.  In  Stirling. 
abjre,  at  Blair  Drummoud,  180  yean  old,  it  is  90ft.  bigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  tbe 
bead  36  ft. :  at  Airthrey,  it  U  80  ft  high,  with  a  trank  4  ft  fai  dlameter ;  at  Sauchie,  30  yean  plaatcd, 
It  i/86ft.  bigh ;  in  Bannoclibnm  Wood,  it  is89ft  higb. 

In  Ireland.  At  Dublinjn  thc  Ofaunevin  BoUnic  Oarden,  35  ycan  planted,  It  is  40ft.  higfa.  In 
Kilkenny,  at  Woodstoek,  80  yean  planted,  it  is  91  ft  bigh,  tbedlameter  oftbe  trunk  3ft.  6in.,  aad 
of  the  bcad  58  ft.  In  Down.  at  Mount  Stewart,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  SB  ft.  bigfa ;  at  Moira,  tt  Is 
90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tne  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  aod  of  tbc  ncad  46  ft ;  at  Tullymore  Parfc,  60  yean 
planteiL  it  is  84  ft  higb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6ft,  and  of  the  head  60  ft ;  at  Ballylc«dy,  m 
yean  pianted,  it  is  58  ft  hlgfa.  In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  80  yean  planted,  it  Is  36  ft.  bigh ; 
at  Cattle  Cooie,  50  yean  plaoted,  it  ia  80  ft.  high,  thc  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  6in.  In  aiga^  at 
Makree  Castle,  it  is  86  ft  high,  and  the  dianieter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  in. 

/«  Foreiffn  QmnMeB.  In  Franoe^  at  Colombey,  near  Bfeti,  70  yean  planted,  It  ia  fl9ft.  bigfa, 
tbc  diametcr  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  In  Hanover,  at  Harbcke,  10  vcan  planted,  It  is  16ft  high ;  tn 
tbe  Gottingen  Botanicat  Gardcn,40  vean  pUntcd,  it  is  50ft  high.  In  Banuia,  at  MmAsh,  In 
tbe  English  Garden,  50  yean  pianted,  it  is  70  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  near  Ber|in,  at  Saaa  Souei,  45 
yean  plaDted,  it  is  40  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Pfauen  IdscI,  35  ycan  planted,  it  is  36ft  higb.  In  DenaMrk, 
at  Droningaard,  40  years  plantcd,  it  is  100  ft.  high.  In  Sweoen,  In  tbe  Botanlc  Oaiden  at  Lund, 
it  is  30  ft.  high.    In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  70  ycnn  pfamted,  it  is  75  ft  faigfa. 

Commercial  SUUitiics.  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  2/.  6d.  perpound  :  pLiDts, 
two  years*  seedlings,  are  15f.  per  1000;  transplanted  plants,  6in.  higb,  2(k.  per 
1000 ;  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  high,  30f.  per  1000 ;  1  ft.  6  in.  high,  lOf.  per  100 ;  2  ft. 
high,  16«.  per  100.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  ScentAeach ;  P,  cinerea,  4  frimcs 
eacb.    At  New  York,  plants  of  the  species  are  75  cents. 

t  2.  P.  (p.)  Pi^CHTA.    The  Pitch  Silver  Fir. 

Synonmne$,    Plnus  PidUa  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836;  F.  sibfrica  Abrf. ;  itf^bies  sibfrica  Lakkam'  Icm. 

PL  n.  Bo9t.,  t  499.,  LindL  in  Penny  Cwc,  No.  8. ;  A.  Piekta  Flscber ;  Plebta,  Hn$$. 
Engraving.    Led.  Icon.  Pl.  FL  Ross.,  1 499. 

Spec.  Char.j  j-c.  Leaves  solitary,  tetragonal,  dark  green.  Coaes  cylindrical, 
erect.  Scales  cuneate-obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex,  quite  entire,  convex 
extemally.  A  native  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  ft., 
where  it  fonns  whole  forests ;  towards  an  elevation  of  5272  ft.,  it  gradually 
becomes  more  rare.  (Ledeb.)  Introduced  in  1820,  and  differiDg  ftom  a 
young  silver  fir,  chiefly  in  having  the  leaves  closer  set  on  the  brancbes,  and 
not  so  silverv  beneath.  Professor  Don  suspects  it  to  be  only  the  Siberian 
variety  of  Picea  pectinata,  which  ranges  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society*s  Garden  was,  in  1837,  after  beiiig 
4  years  planled,  2  ft.  6  in.  high. 


HAP.  CXIII.  COSI  fKRJE.       Pl  CEA. 

tS.P.  BALSA^BA  L,    The  Balm  ofGiltad, 
1.  sp.  PL,  \m. 


i  P.  ^"«1 

..    _.       ,  .    .... 71x1  aUo,  ttc,  Hort. 

^mA,  <L  p.  (.,  i>a  HiK  Ar».,  L  p.  3.,  P^bt  .Jtei.,  1,  t.  Ul., 
AMnwlim  JJ.  Pi.  ffaiM,.  i.  p.  fei5 ;  .<.  bnluisfftn  BAoU. 
K  Amer.  ^,  X  p.  191. :  Bibira  Fbj  1«  BHimf  de  OHted, 
I*  Si^  BiBi^ei  d>  GOtul,  n-. ;  BaJKis  FlcbU,  Bilm 


Kurni^ut.  Lnib.  Fln..id.  t,  ].[.*].;    Plucli.  A]iia,,l 
Ci-t  ff.Oi  Him.,  $.  t  »,  C  3. ;  Vicli.  N.  Amn.  Si 


.m. 

>d  Jlg,.  31M0. 


lod^l.  oflhe  ninuil  liH. 

^Kf.  CAoT.,  ijc.   Leaves  Bolitary,  silvery  beneath, 

apex  emar^nate,  or  eotire ;  somewhat  recurred, 

sod  ■preading.     Cones  cytindrical,  nolet-co- 

loured ;  and  poindnc 

upwards.      (JUicftx.j 

LeaTes   |    in.   long. 

Coaes  4  in.  to  4j  in, 

lons,  and  i  in.  broad; 

acBles  from  |  in.  to 

!}  in.  braad,  and  f  in. 
ong.  Seed,  witb  the 
wing,  1  in.  long,  and 
{  in.  broad.  Seed 
Tery  smaU,  irregular; 
.     .  about  half  the  lize 

of  thatof  tfae  comDUHi  (ilTtf  fir.  Cot^ledoDS,?, 
A  tree,  introduced  in  1696.  In  Bntun,  sel- 
don  tbove  20  ft.  bigfa ;  flowering  b  Uaj, 
«nd  ripening  its  cones  in  antumn. 


DeicTiption,  rje,  A  pyramidal  tree,  in  general  ^ipearBnce  reflembling  the 
alrcr  fir  of  Europe;  but  seldom  found,  erenin  America,  Hbove  SOft.orSOft. 
in  beight,  and  not  of  more  than  the  same  numlier  of  yesrs  in  duration.  The 
trunk  tapers  from  1  fl.  in  diaraeter  at  the  aurface  of  the  ground,  to  7  in.  or 
8in.  U  theheiahtof  6ft.  When  Btanding  alone,  itformBar^utarpyraaiidat 
head,  abundantly  lurnished  with  branches  and  cones.  The  leaves  are  6  or  8 
Hneslong;  of  a  bright  Init  dark  green  above,  and  a  silvery  white  beneatb. 
The  male  catkini  are  numerous,  crowded  round  the  nbootB  of  the  preceding 
season,  and  more  persistent  than  in  ihe  silver  fir,     The  conA  are  nearly 


1.  long. 


cyliadncal, of  a  darter  purple  tban  in  tbe  rilver  fir; 

in  diameter,  t^>ering  towards  tbe  upper  extremity,  and  genemlly  Bpnnkled 
witfa  reain,  at  least  on  one  eide.  The  bark  is  thickly  interapersed  with 
Emall  vesicles,  containing  a  clear  limpid  resin.  The  wood  is  light,  yel- 
lowiih,  and  Blightlf  resinoua.  The  rate  of  growth.in  the  climate  of  London, 
b  rather  more  rapid  thEui  that  ofthe  silver  fir.the  tree  attaining  tbebeightof 
lOJ  ft.  in  as  many  years,  and  arriving  at  maturity  in  20  or  25  yeara ;  Boon  dler 
which  it  dies,  the  symptomB  of  its  decav  bdng,  as  observed  In  Lawson's 
"'  lual,  an  apparent  overflow  of  sap,  and  an  unnatural  cbickening of  the  ter- 
d  shoota ;  which  may  [iroliably  orise  &om  the  richness  of  tfae  aoil  and  the 
_  JinesB  of  the  aituation  in  whieli  the  tree  is  planted.  The  bahn  of  Qilead 
fir  was  cultivated  by  Bishop  Compton  in  1697 ;  and  its  aeeds  being  gene- 
rally  imported,  and  sometimefi  ripened,  in  this  country,  it  is  easity  prociired  in 
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»»*«    ^.        "~  — "~-~«.  "wi  '"  frequent  in  omamenttl  ptant»- 

^  A.  wJf^   tions.     The  wood  is  but  little  emjiloyed  in  Amerio, 

B^k         H^0V  on  Bccount  of  its  deficieac;  in  siie  and  strength; 

^^^^Hi^Jpi*^    but  it  is  sometimes  used  ibr  the  staves  of  casks  for 

^^^^mStw^         pBcLing  fish.     The  sap  is  extrected  bj  mesns  of 

^VflB^jr^     incisions  in  the  bod;  of  the  tree,  or  collected  from 

^^^Kjdldr^   the  eiudationa  which  take  place  on  ita  barlc,  in  the 

^P^^SlB  iiame  manner  aa  is  done  with  that  of  the  Bilver  fir. 

IjBS  It  is  sold,  in   the  United   Statea  and  in  Engtand, 

^  under    the    narae   of  balm   oF  Gilead,  or   Canada 

balsam ;  and,  combined  with  Epirits,  Sir  J.  E.  Sniitb 

observes,  it  m^ea  a  not  unpleaiBant  dram.     The  frcsh  turpentine   ia,  how- 

ever,  acrid  and   inflainuiatory,    and,    applied  to  wouQds,  causea  heat    and 

acute  pain,  though  it  ia  considered  of  grest  eflicacv  in  certain  stages  of  con- 

■umption.     It  is  a  greenitih  transpareut  Buid,  with  b  verj  penetrating  taste. 

The  true  balm  of  Oilead  ia  produced   by  the    .i4m^B   gtleadinds.      The 

largeat  of  the  specinienB  of  the  balm  of  (lilead  fir  in  the  neighbouTfaood  of 

London  are  at  Svon,  Whitton,  and  Chiswick  Villa,  where  it  is  from  30  ft. 

to  40  ft.  high.     The  tree  in  the  Horticultural   Societj'a   OHrden,  which,  in 

1637,  had  been  10  years  planted,  waa   10  fl.  high,  and  had  produced  cone*. 

'Hiroughout  the  country,  there  are  numeroua  trees  from  25  ft.  to  30ft.  high. 

Price  of  aeeds,  in  Loodon,  2*.  6d.  per  oz. :  planti,  two-years*  seedliius,  lOi. 

per  1000;  tranaplanted  phutts,  Sia.   higb,  40i.  per   1000.      At  BoIIwjIIm-, 

tilanis  are  from  t  to  2  fraacs  each  ;  Bnd  at  New  York,  plants  4ft.  hi^  are 

75  cents  each. 

t  4.  P.  (b.)  Fha'ssbj  Pur^    Frascr'!,  or  the  do%Me  Baluim,  Silver  Flr. 

i.  |lS».,  LubLPtD.,ed.l,LLtt;XliH 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Lenves 
iinear,  emarginate,  ailvery 
beneath.  Cones  oUong, 
sqitarrose.  Bracteoles  somewhBt  ieafy,  obcordate,  inucronate,  half  eiaerted, 
reflexed.  (Don  in  iMmb,  Pm.)  Thia  tree  so  closely  resemblea  the  pre- 
ceding  kind,  tliat  it  ia  unneceBsary  to  describe  it.  It  is  not  noticed  by 
Michaux  ;  but  Purah  fotind  it  on  hlgh  mountains  in  CHrolina,  resembling, 
he  Kiija,  F.  balsAmea  in  several  reapects,  but  diKring,  at  first  sight,in  bdng 
a  smBller  tree,  thc  leaiea  ahorter  and  more  erect,  and  the  conea  not  one 
fourth  the  aize.  It  wbs  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Fraser,  in  1611; 
nnd  the  ori^-inal  tree  is  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  where,  in  1837,  it 
wa9  I5ft.  high,  and  hod,  fortwoor  three  years,  prodiicedconea,  but  do  male 
catkins.  TluB  last  circumstance  haa  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  male 
and  female  are  produced  bj  difierent  trees,  which  is  exceediiigly  improbable. 
There  are  two  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Oarden :  one,  considered 
themate,  in1837,  afterbeingS  jearsplanted,  WBsSfit.  high;  and  the  other. 


cuni'fek£.     i>i'ceA, 
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supposed  to  be  the  kmalt,  or  the  wne  age,  was  4  ft.  high.    Plants,  id  the 
LoiHioQ  nurseries,  sre  St.  eoch ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  3  rraiics. 
t  5.  P.  cr<i'ndis  Dougl.     The  great  Silver  Fir. 
SraemKmri.    Pto\it  (rtBdii  DoiaL  US.,  Lamt.  Pim.,3.t.M.i   ^f  gtkndli  LtmO.  Id  ^nnv 
a-d,  No.  3. ;  tlia  nw  Callfomlui  Fir. 


K?s:; 


.^0«.  Gior.,  ^c.  Leaves  iiat,  obtuie,  emargi- 
nate,  pectinat«,  silreiy  beneath.  Cones  cylin- 
dricali   bracteoles  ovate,  acuminate,  iiTegii- 


S2M 


terty  dentate.TCrj  short.  (Don  in  LoTni,  Pin.) 

LesTes  from  { in.  to  I  in.  long.      Cones,  ac- 

cording  ta  I^mbert,  6Jin.  Tong  and  3Jin 

broad;  butin  Douglas'» specimens  the larges 

coaes  are  only  Si  in.  long,  and  8  in.  broad,th< 

othersbeing  mucD  smaller.     Scale  }in.  long, 

and  }  in.  broad.     Seed  small ;'  with  the  wiog, 

Jin.  long,  and  f  in.  broad.    A  native  of  tbe 

noith-west  of  America;  discoTered  bj  Dou- 

ffas,  and  introduced  by  him  in  1B31. 

Deicription.  A  noble  tree,  skin  to  P.  bals^sB,  growing  from  170  ft. 
to  800  R..  high,  with  s  brown  bark.  Lesves  pectinate  snd  spreading,  linear, 
roundish  st  ihe  spex,  emarginate,  cbIIoub  on  the  margin,  quite  entire;  green 
and  shining  above,  silverj  beneatb,  somewhst  dilated  towards  the  aftxt 
I  in.  long.  Cones  lateral  sotitary,  cjlindrical,  obtose,  Terj  simiUr  to  P. 
CidnxB,  but  larger,  6  in.  long,  of  a  chestnut-brown  cotour ;  scales  transTerse, 
Tery  brosd,  Ismellifbrm,  deciduous,  stalked,  tncurved  on  the  margin,  quite 
entire.  Bracteoles  ovate-acuminate,  in^ularlv  crenulate  on  the  mBrgln, 
much  shorter  tban  the  gcales,  induded.  SeeJs  oblong,  with  a  coriaceoua 
tests;  wing  verj  broad,  axe-shsped,  tnincate  at  the  apex,  slightlj  scarious 
aod  niemtMWuueouB,  brittle,  shming,  pale.  (Latnb.  and  Smigl.  in  Comp, 
7  M    i 
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Bol.  JMag,  ii.  p.  147.)  Anstiieof  northem  CRlifomia.in  low  moiBt  vriieyB 
where  it  attains  the  height  of  200  ft.  Thc  wood  b  soft,  white,  aod  of  inferior 
qualicy,  like  P.  religiosa,  to  which,  accordiog  to  Professor  I>on,  it  IB  neaii; 
related.  It  reiembles  the  cedRr  of  Lebanon  in  the  fomi  uid  Btructure  of  ita 
cones,  which  are  three  times  the  leiigtli  of  the  leaveB;  witb  ovate-acumiiiate 
bracteaa,  much  shorter  than  the  «cales.  {D.  Don.)  The  plant  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society'»  Gardcn  was,  in  1837,  I  h.  high. 
J  6.  P.  * 


s  Doug.     The  lovd;  Silver  Fir. 


;l.  faXI,  SS4B.,  ftnc  Doiiclu' 

Spec.  Char.,^c,  LeaveBliat, 
obtuee,  entire.  Cones  cy- 
lindrical;  bracteoles  ver^ 
shoTt,  poinled.  Scale  in- 
angular;  theupper  tnu^n 
ronnded,  entire.  Leaves, 
on  Douglai'»  specimen, 
l^in.  long,  and  on  the 
youDg  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultunil  Society's  Oar- 
den,}iD.  long.  ConeBSin. 
lons,  and  S^in.  broad. 
Sc^cs.  U  in.  bro«d,  and 
about  l^in.  long.     Seed, 


of  U»  Itet.  9oc 


with  tbe  wing,  1  in.  long; 
wiiig  ^  in.  broad.  Tne 
cone  in  Douglas'B  speci- 
men  is  about  twice  bs  large 
as  those  sent  home  by  him 
of  P.  gr&ndifl,  amf  the 
leaves  are  entire  iiutead 
of  bdng  emarginate;  but, 
in  other  respects,  we  have 
been  quite  unable  to  dJB- 
cover  any  difierence,  ^ther 
between  the  dried  speci- 
mena,or  theyoungplants, 
worthy  of  beinff  consi- 
dered  epecific.  'nie  concs  were  sent  home  by  Douglas  ia  1831,  without 
any  further  information  than  the  name.  As  there  are  young  plants  in  the 
Chiswick  Oarden,  aJl  that  is  here  said  must  be  convaered  aa  proviaional, 
till  these  plantB  have  shown  some  characteiistic  feaCures  by  which  tfaey 
may  bc  either  distinguished  from,  or  asBodeted  with,  other  speciea. 
i  7.  P.  no'btlis  Dougl,     The  noble,  or  large-bracted,  Silver  Flr. 

«HUIWMr>.I>llluiil6U»lOi>l«.lfS..£A&J>H.,  I.,  linag.:^.IkdblU>LMI.lai>Mw4c-.Nl>.S. 
KKtrarti^i.    Linib.  Rii.  Icdii.i  ukI  oui  Jlgi.  EMa,  ud  &S0.,  ftom  Diiii(Im'i  ipeSam  In  Ibr 

lierlxtnim  of  llie  HortlsulturJ  SoolM;, 
^Fc.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  mostly  on  one  «ide  of  the  branche*,  (klcate,  short, 
Bcute,  ailvery  beneath.  Cones  cylindrical ;  bracteoles  elongsted,  spathulate. 


CONI'FE[UB.      FIAXA. 


1  colour-  '^i     TiV 
ed  bwk.    Leaves 

■,  fUcate,  for  Mj\ 
the  moat  part  '  ' 
Bcute,  coinpresaed 
trigODBl ;  flat  a- 
bove,  marked  with 
a  depreesed  lioe; 
rilvery  benesth  ; 
Bcarcely  1  m.  long. 
CoDeB  ■olitary,  la- 
teral,    cylindrical, 

thick;  browniBh;  6 — Tin.  long,  and  &-~9 in.  In drcumference  :  «caleslaiDelli- 
form,  atipiilate,  copiouely  covered  with  minute  down ;  incurved  and  quite 
entire  on  the  mai^n.  Bracteoles  mucb  ex- 
Mrted,  spathulate,  adpressed  backwards,  im- 
bricated  ;  laminte  dilated,  membranaceous  ; 
points  elongated,  awl-sb^>ed,  rigid.  6eedi 
oblong,  with  a  coriaceous  testa:  wing  broad,  f 
ne-shaped,  thinly  membranaceous,  paJe-co-  ] 
loured ;  nearly  allied  to  P.  Fiiseri,  but  vrith 
cones  fiTe  times  as  large.  (Lamb.)  According 
toDou^Bs(CWp.5o(.  Mag,,ii.  p.  llT.j.this 
is  B  majeetic  ttee,  rarmiiw  vast  forests  upon  the 
mounCaina  of  Nortbeni  Califomia,  and  produc- 
ing  timb^  ofexcellentqiiahty.  "Ispentthree 

weeks  in  a  forest  coraposed  of  tliis  tree,"  be  says,  "  and,  day  by  day,  could 
■  '•  "     The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  8ocietf's  Owden 


>  admire  i1 
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CtallioWp 


was^  in  1837,  l  ft.  higb.  The  finest  plaots  of  this  species  in  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  London  are  at  the  Hendon  Rectorjr,  where,  in  October,  1837,  one 
was  2  ft.  high,  and  the  other  1  ft.  8  in.,  both  in  pots.  Prioe  of  plantt,  in  the 
London  nurseriefl,  three  guineas  each. 

t  8.  P.  Webbia^NA  Wall.     Webb'8  purple^amed  Siiver  Fir. 

SuutmuimeM.  Plnufl  WebbMiM  WalL  in  Utt.,  Lunb.  Pln.,  ed.  8.,  fi.  t.  %Lj  P,  mctfMl 
JtfoMV., 2. ;  p.  3.  t  S. ;  A^t»  WebUaM  lindL  in  FMn.  Cjc,  Nol  7.,  Soyle  IviuLi 
and  tbe  Oonum,  or  purpl»«on«d  flr,  In  the  HlnulayM. 

Bntp-a^mg».    LambL  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  t.  44^ ;  Monog.,  S.  t.  2. ;  and  our>i;fr.  S85t.  and  89SS. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  LeaTes  8- 
rowed,  linear,  flat,  obtusely 
emarginate,  silvery  beneath. 
Cones  cylindrical ;  scaleH 
kidney-shaped,  roundbh ; 
bracteoles  oblong,  apiculate. 
{D,  Don.)  Buds  round, 
pointless,  thickly  covered 
with  a  yellow  resin,  by  which 
^one  the  tree  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from 
every  other  species  of  Pfcea. 
Cones  from  6^  in.  to  7  in. 
long,  and  above  2  in.  broad. 
Leaves  of  young  plants,  in 
the  Horticultural  8ociety*s 
Garden,  from  1 J  in.  to  2J  in, 
long.  Scale  above  1  in. 
long,  and  IJ  in.  broad. 
Seeds,  with  the  wing,  f  in. 
long;  wing  f  in.  broad  in 
the  widest  part.  Seeds 
J^  in.  lonff,  and  -f^  in.  broad. 
In  genend  they  are  smaller, 
butTonger,and  with  asharper 
point,  than  those  of  the 
common  silver  fir ;  and,  like 
the  seeds  of  the  common 
8iiverfir,they  are  of  abrown- 
ish  purple  colour.  Cotyle- 
dons,?.  A  tree,  a  native  of 
Nepal,  in  which  country  it 
was  discovered  by  Oaptain 
W.  8.  Webb.  Introduced 
into  England  by  Dr.  Wal- 
lich,  m  1822. 

JDeicnpUony  Spc,  A  large, 
handsome,pyramidal  tree,fi^m 
80  ft.  to  90  tL  hieh,  with  a  trunk 
from  3  fl.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter 
near  the  base.  Branches  nu- 
merous,  spreading  horizon- 
tally,  much  divided,  densely 
clothed  with  leaves,  diaposed 
in  whorls,  covered  with  a  pale 
ash-coloured,  rough,  scaly  bark ;  bent  upwards  at  the  apex,  Wood  compact, 
whitish  rose-colour.  Leaves  iinear,  solitary,  crowded,  2-rowed,  spreading, 
coriaceous,  smooth,  shining;  IJin.  to  2in.  long,  2  lines  broad;  very  danL 
green  above ;  canaliculate,  somewhat  deflexed  on  the  margin,  quite  entire ; 
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white  beneath,  emarginate  M,  the  apei. 
CatkinB  loteral,  sesaile;  having  at  the  baae 
man  j,  Bhort,  cloiely  imbricated  tcalea,  round 
and  membnmaceoua  in  the  male,  and  broad 
ovHteinthefeniale.  Male  CBtkins  numerouH, 
cylindncal,  slender,  tiDiple,  •pringing  froai 
tbe  lower  aide  of  tfae  extremities  of  the 
braachet:  Btamens  monadelphoua :  anthers 
short,  obcuneate,  on  short  stklka,  imbricated 
backwardB,  haviog  at  the  apex  a  conTex 
Bomewhst  kidne3'-ahaped  crest ;  conical  and 
2-homed  above ;  boraa  very  short,  obtuse, 
divaricate.  Femalecatfcinssolitan.ohlong,  ' 
cylindrical,  erect ;  1  in.  long,  dark  purple : 
scales  ihort,  roundish,  wedge-shBped,  membraiwceous  on  tfae  maipn,  re- 
pando-denticulate,  recurred  at  the  apcx,  mucronate.  Conea  solitary,  erect, 
obtuse,  ^lindricBl ;  4in,  to  6in.  long,  and  IJiu.  toSin.  iu  diameter,  pro- 
ceeding  from  the  upper  side  of  the  extremities  of  tbe  branches;  ofan  intense 
purple;  full  of  resin,  which  eiudes  in  numerous  transparent  pendulous  glo- 
bulei,  yielding  by  expresEion  a  purple  pigment.  Scales  ahort,  broad-wedge- 
■haped,  much  dilated  at  the  «pex ;  leathery,  roundish,  quite  entire,  inflexed, 
densely  imhricated,  with  a  very  sfaort,  mutdc,  persistent  scale  (bractea)  Bt  the 
base.  Seeds  oval-oblong,  angular,  obvolute  in  b  thick  bsnl  coriaceous  teata ; 
taste  acrid,  and  odour  very  reunoua :  wing  slender,  membranaceoua,  broad, 
quite  endre,  obovBte-exe-anaped.  (LoniA.)  It  is  a  native  of  the  alps  of 
Ooasatntfaan  in  Nepal,  and  of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Captmn  W.  S,  Webb,  "  a  distinguished  traveller,  and  a  zealous  inveatigator 
of  natural  history,  deserredlf  knownfor  faia  admirableBurvey  of  the  Himalayan 
alps."  Captain  Webb  gave  the  following  account  of  the  tree  to  Dr.  Wallich ; 
—  "  This  purple-ooned pine Bttains  ahei^t  of  SOft.or  OOCt,,  with  a  diameter 
of  tfae  stem  near  the  ground  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  The  cone  is  produced  on  Uie 
extremity  of  the  shoots,  The  leavea  areabout  lin.  long,  of  aheautiful  light 
green,  having  a  white  stripe  in  the  centre.  The  wood  even  equaln,  in  the 
texture  of  its  grain  and  in  odour,  the  Bermudas  cedar.  The  fruit  is  said 
to  yield,  at  full  growtb,  b  purple  pignient  by  eipresnon.  The  ulvery  hue 
of  the  bark,  the  beautiful  contraat  of  tfae  leavcs  wicfa  the  rich  puiple  of 
the  cone,  gtittering  with  globules  of  transparent  resin,  produce  in  combma- 
tion  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  which  can  wetl  be  imagined,  ond 
entitle  the  tree  to  precedence  for  omamentalpurposes."  Seeds  were  r^>estedly 
sentto  England,  bv  Dr.  Wallich,  to  Mr.  Lambert  and  otbers;  but  none  appear 
to  have  vegetateo  till  about  I5Z8;  wfaen  aome  plants  were  raised  in  tfae 
Pulham  Nurserv.  The  largeat  of  theBe,  which  is  now  at  Drop- 
more,  and  of  which  our^.2253.  is  a  portrait,  to  scale  of  lin.  to 
8fl.,waa,  in  I937,after  being  lOyears  planted,  8ft.  higb;  and  faad 
a  cone  which  ou  the  I4th  of  July  waa  3\  in.  long,  and  on  tfae  ^ 
Ist  of  October,  was  about  5  in.  long.  As  the  tree  faas  produced  ' 
no  male  catkina,  no  perfect  seeda  can  be  eipected  ftam  tfais 
cone ;  bnt  ita  intensely  dark,  and  ^et  brilliant  purple  hue,  amply  ^ 
juatifies  the  deacription  of  Captain  Webh,  Tfae  plant,  in  the  ^* 
climate  of  Ensland,  sppears  ratfaer  more  tender  thaa  the  BJIver  ' 
Sr;  being  liabTe,  from  its  vegetating  very  early  in  spring,  to  faave  *™ 
itB  leadiug  ahoots  pinched  by  the  trost.  Afler  a  series  of  yeara,  however,  and 
propagation  from  seeds  ripened  in  this  country,  it  wiU,  in  all  probability, 
eccommodate  itself  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  pecuUanttes  of  our 
climate.  When  once  tfae  tree  begins  to  hw  cones,  th^  may  be  fecundated 
with  the  male  blosBoms  of  the  common  ailver  fir,  and  thua  a  h^brid  pro< 
duced  Bomewhat  hardier  than  the  female  parent.  As  a  tirober  tree,  it  ia  nerer 
Ukely  to  be  of  much  value  in  this  countrj^ ;  though,  in  India,  its  wood  if 
■aid  toequal  in  the  teiture  of  its  grain,and  in  its  oclour,theBermudBScedBr; 
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but,  ai  an  omamental  object,  all  wfao  hsTe  seen  tfae  tree,  dtfaer  u  DnqnooK 
orintbe  Horticultural  Societ/s  Oarden,  miiit  allow  that  it  ii  one  of  tbe  Goeft 
of  the  silrcr  firs.  There  are  verj  faandsome  planti  ia  tfae  Hardcuttural  60- 
(iety'8  Ganlea,  wbich,  after  bdng  6  yan  pUnted,  were,  in  1837,  neariy  6  ft. 
hi^.  At  tfae  Heodon  Rectorj',  tfaere  are  ■evera]  pianta  in  pota,  &oid  311. 
to  4ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  tbe  LondoD  nuneriea,  S  guioeas  eacb. 
^ese  planta  are  senerel);  raiaed  (roni  cuttinga;  but,  notwitfaitsading  thii, 
tfae;  laake  apparenUy  as  good  and  aa  erectfrowing  planti  ai  tfaoae  raised 


f  0.  P.  Pl^HDROW  Boyle.     Tbe  Pindrow,  or  toolk-Uaoed,  Sil 
,    Plnui  Pimlnm  Rnl*  IIL,  L  B&,  Luli.  nn.,  3.  L  M.  1  r 
"IHI  llBlBdL  In  Iba  KtnuUTH. 

■  -—  PlD.,  3.  L  3S. ,  «ir  V  SM  ud  ZtU.,  (ram  Yln^ 
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Sprc.  Char.,  ^e.  LeaTes  8-rowei),  linear,  flst,  of  the  sBne  colour  on  both 
aides;  Ebarplj  S-toothed  st  the  apex.  Creat  of  the  aatbeis  84ionied. 
ConeiioTBl;  scaleB  trapezoideo-cordate;  bracteoles  roundish,  emarginate, 
irrc^ularly  creaulate.  (Don  in  Lamb,  Pia.)  Leavea  3  in.  long.  Cone  ii  in, 
long,  3}in.  broad,  of  sn  intease  purple.  A  tree  of  KBmaoo,  discovered  hy 
Captain  Webb  snd  Drs.  Govan  aatl  Royle,  ond  introduced  bj  Dr.  Royle 
io  1837. 

DacT^lion,  j-c.  A  large  tree.  Tnmk  straight,  covered  witb  an  aib-gre; 
'—^,  SOft.to  lOOft.high.  Branches  verdcillate,  spreadins,  leafy.  Leaves 
wed,  spreadiug,  scattered  io  insertion,  twisted  at  the  biue,  finear,  Bat, 
acutely  bidratate  at  the  spex  (teetfa  callous,  connivent,  mad  ofteu  unequal) ; 
obtuse  and  quite  eatire  on  the  niai^in ;  of  the  same  colour  od  bolh  sides; 
shining,  marked  above  with  a  lOiDewhat  deprewed  line,  rather  silvery  beneatfa ; 
wben  youog,  having  an  elevated  roundish  midrib,  S  iu.  aod  morc  in  length, 
and  about  I  line  broad.  Male  catkins  lateral,  scattered,  c^liadricel,  1  !□.  lou^, 
imbricoted  witli  many  very  ehort,  obtuse,  concave,  dark  yellow  acales;  scari- 
ous  on  the  macgin,  Stamens  crowded,  imbricated.  Filsments  very  short, 
distinct.  Anthers  linear  weiW-shaped,  dark  yellow,  8-ceIIed;  crest  very 
■hort,  coriaceoas,  rigid,  S-lobed 
(lobes  diveigent,  faomed) ;  cells  in- 
•erted  beueath,  swelleo,  membra-  .iiiiii  vunvj. 
naceouB,  opening  by  an  oblong  fis-  !^^tyMMi^y i'J. i .  'i^iai 

sure;  ooe  of  tbe  cella  sometimes  ^■^*"' *'*"^"**^'' 
abortiTe,  and  hence  the  anther 
1-ceIled.  Conea  lateral,  soiitBT;, 
erect,  otbI,  very  obtuse,  5  in.  long, 
grejrish  brown  :  scales  trapezoif- 
beart-shaped,  lomewhst  square,  co- 
riaceous,  rigid,  stristed ;  superior 
margin  roundish,  ineurred,  quite 
entire ;  onglei  dilated,  recurved, 
rouudisfa,  membranaceous,  ragged : 
stalk  aogled,  very  sbort,  keelm  on 
botfa  sides,  prolonged  sbove  the 
base ;  bracteas  very  short,  roundish, 
emarvinBte,  irregularly  crenulsted 
on  Qie  margtn.  Seeds  small,  angled,  brown,  shining ;  exterior  tcMa 
(primine)  disjoined  on  tfae  inner  side,  from  the  growth  of  tbe  ovule, 
lengthened  into  the  large,  quite  entire,  axe-sfaaped,  pale  browo  wing;  iute- 
rior  (secundine)  closely  investing  tbe  nucleus,  termmated  by  a  v^  abort, 
paler,  irreeularlv  crenulated  wing.  {D.  Don.)  P.  Webbtana  difTers  in  having 
leaves  only  haU'  as  lon^,  obtusely  emarginate,  silvery  beneath ;  cones  cylin- 
drical,  longer ;  scales  kidney-shBped,  roundish ;  brBcteoles  oblong,  apiculstei 
and  fiually  iu  the  seeds  and  wing  being  ofa  pale  bright  brown.  lld.)  Pro- 
fessor  Son  observes  thaC  P.  Pfndrow  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  P. 
Webtwina;  but  that  the  tbrmer  is  readily  dislinguished  from  the  latter  by  its 
longer  aad  acutely  bidented  laves,  of  nearly  tfae  same  colour  ou  both  Bur- 
faces  ;  and  bj  its  Bborter  and  thicker  cones,  widi  trapezoid-formed  acalea,  and 
rounded  notcfaed  bracteolcs.  Dr.  Rovle,  wbo  appeBTa  to  have  been  tfae  oa[y 
botanist  who  found  the  tree  either  in  flower  or  in  fhiit,  statea  that  it  grows  to 
a  large  size,  vBTjing  Irom  60  h.  to  upwarda  of  100  (t.  in  faeight,  with  widely 

ridiug  branches ;  and  that  he  met  with  it  at  sn  elevation  of  1000  ft.  Bbove- 
level  of  the  sea.  From  cones  presented  by  Dr.  Royle  to  the  Horticul- 
tural  Society,  one  or  two  plants  were  raiaed,  in  I837,bythe  care  and  attention 
of  Mr.  Gordon.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  the  case  of  any  species  of  Abii' 
time  from  ver^  young  seedling  pfaints ;  neverthelesa,  frora  those  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural  Society'B  Garden,  and  eapecially  from  tfae  incipient  bilurcatioQs  of 
the  teaves  at  the  apex,  we  feel  dispooed  to  consider  P.  Pindroui  as  only  a  variMf 
of  P.  Wehhidna. 


AHBORKTUU    ANU    VaUTICBTUU. 


t  10.  P.  bkactra'ta  D.  Don.    The  leafy-bneUd  Silver  Fu. 

bnwwH'    nniulnctiUiUL  nwiH.,  17.|i«l9,lAitftL,3^ji>.»Bll(teIWI.  ia  fisH^. 
*.  At  Ifat..  £  p.  liS. 


7  DducLhIb 


apte.Cktr,,  4c    Lcam  CmiMl,  llBeir,  mucrcniiK.  tnt,  •llnn  bn 

■carii  JkD.  loac.  LoTd  S  io.  Lont.  A  [aigs  Inc,  ■  nuliie  Df  ciuf 
ISH,  nd  iboul  Ib»  •nw  pslod  l^  Di.  Coultcr.  but  not  jtt  lotrad 
Dtttr^ttom,^  ADcloa(atodppuAldaltr**.lYuaknr*>tnWit*i 
Ilt. lDdfmlcritl«oi,oal]rtliftii»crlblrdecHrcndvmi  bruKnc&.  l 

,  llac*r,aiia«aita,lit.eoTUnaaa,rlcldi  Ila.taStn.  lou,  llliMlniidi  l^  ■nBi,'iad 
■bon,Burii«l  tHOt  BdcinHd  ifaci  tlWr b*M>th,  iIi^iIt nrolutc  on  tb*  iBinila; 
iud  ipa  nlloac    Cbd«i  on  cdult  bnitcbco  aBijTp  cdlitBrj.  IbUimI,  MlniDct  cHcllCp  ccoct,  imio 

4 llL  lOiia, CDd  a Id.  IB  Ji"..-*'-.  — "^  -..-■■--■..    «»...-u«..    --.....    .-_:«..    .«-.    fc-r^fc. 


ipect,  bul  on^  half  thc  brccdth.  BBCdc  weibcc^Hpcd.  oblong,  tatragoaul;  ckttfkv 
iinc)  groytib  brvwn,  dk^i^ncd,  ud  oiicn  ct  tbe  Intcrlor  caglc,  wbcR  thc  nudciu  la 
bc  epci  nlmdcd  Inia  Ihc  uneqiiAlJ}  ilded.  obovctc,  qidtc  cntlrc,  Ihlnlj  mcmbnu- 
;ulct«d  wlnfl.  Nucleui  Indudedln  a  cnitUceoui,  dcn  bnnra,  pnpcr  tcitD  (■ecnn. 
Bt  the  nwx  b*  a  lerr  •bon,  nembnuuceaiu  rund  •rinf.  (Diiii  ln  Ut  TVinw.) 
d  InlercMlni  ipKis  oT  Hi  wu  diicaTcin]  bi  DddiIu,  InMuTh,  1831,  an  Ibc  b1(h 


.    ,   t,'"hui'»?'ii"'?S!l 

tccti  (primlnc)  grflytih 
Apoeed,  witb  the  epei  <_— 
cwu,  au,  ntlculBIad  wbif . 


., jaLueU, 

■nin  tbu  ;■.  Codltcn.  Tlie  trunkrtKatalhchci|htof  l«BR.i  taTcrieleDdct,» 
In  cimuBlHcncc  i  and  u  Mnlfhl  u  in  urow.  Tbe  upper  thlrd  tl  U»  tree  li  cl 
i«,|lv]nf  llthc  BpiHiTMncc  of  «I  divgBtcd  pyrinild.    Tbe tiiinchcc  BnipnBdlnf 
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laXL  whleb  tln>lh«cona«ilniularippe*tan«."  (Lami.  PM..  rol.  IIL]  "W 
acliia  ln  int  duilrn,  unl  ni  «  groil  htlghl  wllbiil.  the  cods  rsnnble  th*  Inl 
Blnluls,  ■  nuw  I  mauld  llke  lo  flre  thu  ipeda,  but  Ihil  Ihere  li  ■  P.  B*nkti'i  alr 


t  II.  P.  HBLioio^s*  ffumb.  et  Kuali.  The  sacred  Mtrrican  SiWer  Fir. 
mn^^mtL  Plain  TcUflbH  Hiami.  K  JTiaiM  Mw.  Gn,  «  Sf.  Pl.,  I,  p.  s,,  Stkitdi  il  Onw  I 
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CCOfTOiB. 

IVfoipfion.  Deciduotis  trees,  Bome  of  them  of  laree  dimeiuiaiiB ;  nadves 
of  tfae  mouDtsinoua  regions  of  Europe,  the  west  o)  Aai«,  and  of  Nortl) 
Americs;  highlj  valued  for  the  great  durability  of  their  tiinber.  Tfae  com- 
mon  IbtcIi  a  found  eilensively  on  the  alpine  dutricts  of  the  sonch  oT  6er- 
manf ,  SwHzerland,  Sardinia,  nnd  Icaly ;  but  noC  on  the  Pjreneea,  nor  in  Spaii]. 
The  RusAian  larch  (L.  e.  siblrica)  ia  found  throu^out  the  greater  pait  of 
RmsiB  and  Sibeiu,  where  it  fonns  a  tree  generally  inferior  io  size  to  L. 
europ»^.  The  black,  or  weeping,  lorch  (L.  americ^na  penduls)  is  a  Glender 
trae,  found  in  the  central  diatricts  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  red  larch 
(£..  americina  ritbra},  bIk>  a  ilender  tree,  ig  found  in  Lower  Canada  and 
Labrador.  In  Britain,  all  the  epecies  are  ornameutal;  but  the  first  ia  tfae 
only  one  at  all  deBerring  of  culture  as  a  timber  tree.  Huch  more  experience 
having  been  «ined  in  Scotland  reapectiDg  the  larch  than  in  Engtand,  and 
more  by  Mr.  Gorrie  than  by  any  mon  in  Scotland  tbat  we  know,  we  have  aub- 
mitted  the  whole  of  our  article  upon  the  larch  to  him,  and  he  has  kindly  Knt 
«  and  commenti,  which  will  be  ibund  in  their  prc^>er  places. 

A  Dec.     Tbe  £iiropean,or  mnnion,  Larch. 

.  Sp.  Fl.,  IVfL.  Stn.jBi.  BHch.,  4.  p,  17G.,  Ifaid.  I^  PL.i.  p.  SQl, 
_  i-n.  In  Wo»  Ja.  A.  S.  C,  Arp.,  a.  L  la,  Pall.  Hob.,  l.  n.  UPaa. 
,.».,  j.  f.  tl.  aiij  !1  |.  177  .  17«™  a  Pml..  S.  f.  178.  F.jl  Damr*.,  3.  p.  S07. j  AiL  ArH.  KnD., 
■d.  1^3.  p  3BB.,  HVW  Ril  litaimE.,  p.  Sltt,  iMt.  Pln.,  eiL  *,  t.  «.,  NatL  firto^Mo.  11».. 
I>sAil&rM.,  B).  PDtI.,i  |.  -S.,Biiller<ui4AbrLAIIHliL,t.S6..  waw  Bam,  n.^*-.  »•»« 
Dail.,  p.  17a,  ««■'  .(**-.•..'  .  p.  Kl.,  Bdu  A%lr<L.  p.  IS.  :  X-bic  t*.  Bnn.  d*.  *5a,  G^mrL 
^.l.p,  I7E,;  £Aaiil»'i.liii  1'UI.  JMct,  ND.IjUtiIf7lUodFCldua,Ac.  Bank.  Riit.,l.  p.  9G1, 
B0«  ifnil ,  p.*S,  Jl»  //.:.,(  ('*.,  L  p-S»,  Tourw.  InU.,  p.  586.;  t*Hl  Bani.  Ptn.,  f.  IBi., 
DBdFtmfU,  CH-K.  C..."  /..L,  «,  «,;  At)klt  Ujli  Lam.  IIImB..  tTSi  f.  i,  Poir.  Ka..&. 
f.Sn.,    ••    !'■   .'..'  .TXl.,KiiJI.M/m.im-leiCo»(f.,p.eS..LIndl.laPmi.Cfc.,l., 

p.  3!,  i     ■■'    i   LBcrhe,  LDrehtl.Fichlr,  gcmdniT    Lfrcbcnbiuia,    IWiaillD. 

iKUm,  1    .  n.  LenhenbuiDi,  Orr. 

Smgrianit,.     ^.^ <..,  App.,  &  t  IS  f.  S  S8.  ;  PdL  Rou.,  I.  t.Lj  Ludw.,  »£,(.86.1 

Sttciw,,  L  477.  i  Wcuit.  MhI.  Bol.,  L  «10.  i  RfiU.  wid  AM.  AbUM.,  L  9«.  ;  Du  Hun.  Alb.,  L 
t.   1. 1  H.rn€   Abbild.,  1,  JM. :  N,   Bu  H.m.,  5  L  79,,  t  1.  i  L»mB.  Pln.,  bJ.  t,  £   L  48.  i  oir 

Spec.  ChoT,,  ^c.  Leaves  lascicled,  deciduoua.  Conea  ovate-oblong ;  Ecalea 
reflexed  at  the  margin,  lacerate ;  bracteoIeB  panduriform.  (  WUid.)  Leaves 
linear,  soft,  I  in.  long.  Cone  from  I  in.  to  \\  in,  long,  erect.  A  tall  pyra- 
midal  tree,  a  native  of  ihe  alpa  of  che  south  of  Europe;  in  cultivacion  in 
Brilain  since  I6S9 ;  flowering  in  Harch  or  April. 
Ftaietia.  All  the  larches  in  cultivacion  are,  probably,  onlv  differeDt  fbrms  of 
the  some  species;  but,  as  ihe  American  iBTches,  which  have  small  fhiit, 
come  tolerably  true  froin  seed,  we  fihall  treat  them  as  one  species,  and  the 
European  larch  aa  Bnother.  The  latter  is  cliaracterised  by  lai^  conea, 
rapid  growth,  and  rob«iBt  habit ;  and  the  fonner by  amall  cones.slovigrowth, 
and  alender  babit. 

tL.e.  1  roiwmunii  Lsws.  Man,,  a.  3S6.,  Ihe  common  Europeaa  Larci, 
hus  branches  "  aapiring  towards  their  points ;  branchlet!)  very  nume- 
rons,  and  forming  a  tlense  conical  or  pyrHmidal  top ;  foliage  of  a 
light  graijsy  or  vivid  grcen,  and  bark  rather  more  niggcd  itian  tbat 
oFz,.  e.  2l4xa." 
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!l^  L.  e.  2  l&xa  Laws.,  1.  c.  Thelooie-h&AeA.  Ewropean  Larch, — ^  True  spe- 
cimens  of  this  variety  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  others 
when  in  nuraery  rows,  by  thdr  more  rapid  erowth,  more  horizontal 
and  less  crowded  branches,  and  by  the  danLer  green,  or  somewhat 
gkuicous,  colour  of  the  folii^.  When  the  trees  advance  to  a  more 
mature  age,  they,  besides  their  greater  size  and  the  ^receding  pecu- 
iiarities  of  the  foliiu^,  are  easily  distingubhed  by  their  larger,  thin- 
ner,  more  gracefuf  and  somewhat  pendent  branches ;  cones  also 
larger,  more  tapering,  pointed,  and  less  compact,  than  those  of  the 
common  sort.  These  remarks  are  merely  firom  observation  of  the 
trees  in  a  youns  state ;  but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  importanoe 
to  ascertain  tne  difikrencey  if  any,  in  the  value  of  their  timber." 
(Lawt.  Man.yp.  886.^ 

Ith.e.S  compdcta  Laws.,  i.  c.  TSW  compact,  or  crowded-branched,  Larch. 
—  This  name  is  appUed,  in  Law8on's  Manual^  to  a  very  distinct  kind 
of  larch,  without  any  re«ffd  as  to  whether  it  sbould  be  allowed  to 
rank  only  as  a  variety  of  Z^x  europae^  or  form  a  different  spedes. 
Specimens  of  the  cones  and  branches  of  Xr.  e.  3  comp&cta  were  re- 
ceived  from  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  Annat  Gardens,  who  had  the  seeds  sent 
him,  about  20  years  since,  from  Yorkshire,  as  those  of  the  American 
black  larch  (Z.  americkna  pendula) ;  to  which,  however,  it  does  not 
bear  the  least  resemblance.  "  The  trees  at  Annat  Garden  are  growing 
on  very  superior,  rather  heavy,  deep,  blackish  soil ;  and  the  largest 
had  not,in  1835,  attained  more  than  )6ft.  in  hdght,  not  being  much 
more  than  half  the  size  which  the  common  larch  would  have  attained 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  habit  of  growth,  the  tree  is  conical 
or  pynunidal,  like  the  common  larch ;  but  its  branches  are  veiy 
brittfe,  or  easily  broken  from  the  trunk ;  numerous,  horizontal,  gt 
slightly  bent  down  near  theirbase ;  aspiring  afterwards,  and  the  larger 
ones  are  finally  erect  towards  the  point,  with  pretty  regularly  ver- 
ticillate  branchlets ;  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  however,  these 
'  are  pendulous,  and  remarkably  thickly  interwoven  with  one  another. 
The  bark  is  verv  rugged  or  scaly,  and  thick ;  cones  oflen  smal], 
irregularly  shape d,  with  very  much  waved  and  incurved,  or  folded, 
scales;  but,  wlien  fairly  grown,  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the 
common  iarcb ;  tban  which,  however,  their  scales  are  smoother, 
blunter-pointed,  considerably  more  incurved  at  the  mamns,  and 
equallv  persistent.  Bracteas  much  shorter  than  the  scales.  The  seeds 
are  s^dom  perfected  in  this  country ;  and  the  foliage  is  of  a  lieht 
grassy-green  colour.  Recarding  tbe  qualit^  of  the  wood  of  tnis 
variety  or  spedes  little  is  known ;  but,  nrom  its  slow  growth,  it  does 
not  appear  likdy  ever  to  become  of  importance  as  a  forest  tree. " 
(Lawson^i  Manual,  p.  387^) 

^  L.e,  4i  penduia  Laws.,  1.  c.  Tne  toeepmg  Ewopean  Larch  ;  the  weeping 
Larch  from  the  Tyrol,  Hort.  Tram.^  vof.  iv .  p.  416.  ^  This,  Mr. 
Lawson  observes,  is  rather  a  scarce  variety,  and  very  distinct. 
There  are  large  trees  of  it  in  the  Duke  of  AthoPs  plantations  at 
Dunkeld,  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  Tyrol.  The  tree  is 
distinguished  by  the  very  pendulous  habit  of  its  branches,  which 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  L,  americ^a  p^dula ;  from  which, 
however,  it  differs  in  the  greater  length  of  its  leaves,  and  the  larger 
size  of  its  cones. 

¥  L.  tf.  5  repens  Laws.  L  c^  Atree  with  this  namein  the  Horticultural 
Society'8  Garden,  received  from  Lord  De  Roos,  has  a  tendency  to 
extend  its  lower  branches  along  the  ground,  rather  more  than  the 
common  larch.  It  is  of  luxuriant  growth,  and,  from  its  leaves  and 
cones,  evidently  belonss  to  L.  europae^a.  It  was,  in  1837,  afler  being 
12  years  planted,  16re.  higb;  and  the  branches  covcred  a  space 
upwards  or  20  (t,  in  diameter. 

7n 
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¥  L.e.6  Jtore  rubro,  Tke  common  LartAy  mth  red  or  pmk  FhwerM^ 
Hort«  Traua^  iv.p.  416,  ««-ThiB  wie^  is  the  most  oommon  in  ex- 
tenaive  plantations  of  larcbes.  The  noweni  vanr  in  shade  of  red  or 
(unk,  and  some  of  them  are  more  or  leas  mixed  with  yellow.  The 
eonea  are  abo  red»  or  reddisb  yellow.  Tbe  majodty  of  the  trees  in 
the  Duke  o(  Athors  plantations  at  Dunkdd  and  Blair  bave  red 
ilowers. 

H!  L.  e.l  fi^  Mo,  Lareh  irom  the  T^rol»  wkk  whUe  Fhwert^  Hort. 
Trans.,  1.  c^  The  leaves  of  tbis  vanety  are  not  di£ferent  firom  thoae 
of  tbe  oommon  larcb ;  but  tbe  tboots  are  said  to  be  mucb  atronger ; 
and  the  conea  wbiti^  at  weU  as  tbe  flowers. 

t  L.  ^.  8  tibkioa  ;  L.  sibirica  .Fifcft. ;?  L,  arcbangelica  Law$,  Mm^,  p.  389. ; 
L.  r6s8ica  Sa6,  in  Hort.  Soc.  Gard. ;  Pbius  L,  sibirica  Lodd.  Cat, 
The  Russian  Larekt  Hort.  Trans.,  iv.  p.  416.  —  Tbere  are  trees  of 
this  variety  in  the  Duke  of  Athol'B  pbmtationsy  raiaed  from  seeds 
procured  firom  ▲rcbangel  in  1806.  The  appearance  of  the  tree  is 
aaid  to  be  coaraer  than  tbat  of  Z».  e.  eommihais :  it  is  of  much 
slower  growth  tban  tbe  iarebet  of  tbe  Tyrol ;  and  the  leaves  come 
out  so  early  in  ^^ring,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  froat. 
Tbe  female  catkina  do  not  expand  tbeir  flowers  till  some  dme  afler 
tbose  of  tbe  Buropean  larch  appear.  Tbe  conea  are  like  thoae  of 
tbe  AmericaB  larcb.  Tbe  bark  is  quite  cinereoua,  and  not  distinctly 
scarred,  as  in  tbe  eommon  iarcb.  Thia  variety,  Profesaor  Pallas  in- 
forms  usy  is  found  in  cdid  mountainous  ^acea,  irom  the  Ural  Mbun- 
tains  nortbwards»  tbroug^  Siberia  and  Ejmitschatka,  to  tbe  Padfic 
Ocean.  It  deligfats  in  a  middle  station  on  the  sides  of  mountains, 
wbere  it  is  aheltered  from  tbe  nortb»  and  exposed  to  tbe  east  wind, 
growing  in  a  graveUy  or  rocky  soil.  In  valleys  and  marsbes,  or  on 
the  very  tops  of  mountaina»  it  never  occurs.  It  extends  aa  ht 
north  as  bit.  68°,  where  it  forma  a  trailing  shrub ;  but,  ia  tbe  south 
of  Siberta  and  Russta»  it  gtx>wa  to  tbe  same  beiffht  and  bulk  as  tbe 
European  larcb.  In  the  nortb»  it  bas  more  the  nabit  of  tbe  Ame- 
rican  larch ;  but  it  differs,  he  adda»  firom  that  species  very  essentia]!^. 
{FL  Ro$t.,  part  i.  p.  2.)  The  Siberian  bunters  of  ermines,  Gmdm 
observes,  wnen  tbeir  yeast  or  leaven»  wbicb  tbey  carry  witb  tbem 
to  make  the  acid  liquor  whicb  they  call  quass,  is  spoiled  by  the  cold, 
scrape  off  tbe  soH;  wood,  under  tbe  bark  of  tbe  iarch,  wbich  is 
very  juicy  aod  sweet ;  digest  it  witb  water  over  tbe  fire  during  an 
hour ;  nuike  it  into  dougn  with  tbeir  rye  meal,  wbicb  tbe^  bury  in 
tbe  snow ;  and»  ader  twdve  bours,  tbey  find  it  zn  a  state  of  ferment- 
ation,  aod  ready  for  use.  Baudrilburt  states  that  an  officer  employed 
in  the  management  of  the  Ruasian  woods  infbrmed  bim  tbat  ships 
of  waTy  of  even  120  guns,  were  built  of  larch  at  Arcbangel;  and,  of 
course»  other  smailer  vessels.  In  consequence  of  a  aimilar  report, 
the  late  Duke  of  Athol  procured  seeds  from  Archangel,  whicn  he 
sowed  amon^  his  plantations  of  the  common  larch.  The  young 
plantsgrew  vigoroualy  at  first;  but»  in  tbe  course  of  afiewyears,  they 
were  found  very  far  inferior  to  the  common  larcfa»  and,  wben  cut 
down,  to  be  of  very  littie  value.  Tbe  Siberian  larcb  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Messrs.  Loddigesy  to  wbom  the  seed  was  sent  by 
Professor  Pallas»  about  the  end  of  the  last  ceutury.  Tbe  piant  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  after  bdng  five  years  plmited,  is 
4ft.  high,  with  a  pecuUarly  stunted  appearanca 

tk  S  L.  ^.  9  dahurica ;  L.  dahurica  Lawt,  Man,,  p.  389. ;  the  Dahurian 
Larck  ;  is  said  to  be  a  stunted,  bushv,  and  trreeular-growing  tree.  It 
18  a  native  of  Daburia,  and  was  n»t  introduced  into  firitain  in 
1827.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  wbich  will 
account  for  its  stunted  appearance. 

<  L.  XOinlermidia;  //.intermeaiaZiaioion»p.389.;  Pinus  intermedia IxMic/. 
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Cat.,  ed.  1836.  7S«  intcrmediaie,  or  Allaian,  LarcA.  _  AcGording  to 

Lawson,  thiB  variecy  "aeemB  naturally  poBBessed  or  a  very  Btroiig 

luxuriant  habit  of  growtb,  with  peDdulous  braDchea,  and  very  lai^ 

leaves ;    but,  Uke  inany   more   Siberiau   qf    northem  ConttnenUl 

plaota,  it  produces  its  leaves  on  tbe  first  Hpproach  of  spring,  and  ia 

therefore  Tery  li^le  to  be  injured  by  the  cold  changeable  weather 

to  which  thia  couutry,  in  the  earlier  part  ofthe  season,  ia  so  liable." 

(Lawi.  Man.,  p.  389.)      We  have  only  seen  the  pUnt  at  Mes«ra. 

Laddige8's,  wfaich  ia  5  fl.  bigh,  with  longer  leaves  than  the  spedea, 

but  stunted  ond  unthriving  in  ita  general  mpeorance.     It  vraa  intro* 

ducedin  1816,  or  before. 

Olher  FarielUi.     L.  Frdieri  ia  included  iu  Gmp.  Bol,  Mag.,  vol.  iL  p. 

304.,  in  a  list  of  North  American  plants  discovered  and  introduced  by 

J.  Fraier  and  hia  aon  between  1755  and  1817 ;  but  we  know  nothing  farther 

ofthe  plant. 

Zhtcrmtiim,     A  tree,  rising,  in  ravourablc  utuations  on  Ihe  Alps,  and  atso 

in  Britaiu,  from  BO  ft.  to  100  ft.  in   heigbt,  with  a  trunk  from  3  ft.  to  4  (t.  in 

diaineter;  and  having  a  conical   head.     It   is   weil   described  in  LewBon'B 

Matiuai,  as  having  the  "branchea  aubverticillate,  aud  apreading  horizontally 

from  the  straigbt  trunk ;  occamonally,  howevw,  rather  pendulous,  particularly 

when  old.     Branchlets  also  more  or  less  pendulous.     Leaves  Unear,  sofl, 

blunt,  or  rounded  at  the  points, 

of  an  agreeable  ligfat  green  co- 

lour  i  single  or  fasciculated ;  >n 

tbe  latter  case,  many  togcther 

round  a  central  bud ;  spreading 

and    sligbtly    recurved.      Male 

catkins  witfaout  footstslks,  glo- 

bular  or  alightly  oblong ;    of  a 

light  ydlow  coiour;   and,  toge- 

ther  with  the  female  catkins,  or 

youne  cones,  appearins  in  April 

and  tbe  b^nning  of  May ;  the 

latter  vHrying  from  a  whitiBh  lo 

a  brigbt  red  colour.     Conea  of 

an    oblong-ovatc    afaape,   erect, 

fuU    1  in.   in   length,   and  of  a 

brownish    colour    when    ripei 

■cales       persiatent,      roundiah, 

striated,  and   generally  slightly 

waved,  but  not  diatinctly  notcfa- 

ed  on  the  mar^n ;  bTacteas  ee- 

nerally  longer  than  the  scales, 

parlicularly  towards  the  bHse  of 

tbe  cones.     Seed  of  an  irrc^lar  or  ovate  form,  fully  ^  in.  long,  and  more 

than  hBlf-surronnded  by  the  smooth,  sbining,  persistent  pericarp.      Coty- 

ledons  5  to  7."    (Lawi.  Man.,  p.  363.)     The  cones  are  ripened  abundantly 

in  inoBt  parta  ot  Britain,  and  tfae  tree  in  mauy  aituations  in  Scotland  dis- 

■eminateB  itself  as  if  it  were  a  native,  almost  as  frecly  aa  the  Scotch  pine. 

The  tree,  in  its  native  habitatE,  ia  of  a  remarkably  healthy  and  vi^orous  con- 

stitution,  and  particularly  so,  De  Candolle  remarks,  in  the  trunk.     Larchis 

■re,  he  aaya,  rarely  attacked  bv  thei)erm£Btes  (HyllirEua,  aee  p.  214.),  which 

is  BO  formidable  to  pines  and  firs.   (Qaarl.  Jottm.  o/ Agr.,  v.  p.  405.)     Tho 

wood  of  tlie  larcb  ia  compact,  and  of  a  reddish  or  brown  tinge;  and,  on 

&vourable  soils,  is  said  to  be  fit  for  every  useflil  purpoBe  in  40  years'  growth ; 

while  that  of  the  pinaster  requires  60  yeara,  and   the   Scotch  pine  80  years. 

Tfae  greatest  drawback  to  ihe  wood  of  tbe  larcb  ia  il9  liability  to  warp.     At 

Blair  Adam,  Ballindalloch,  and  other  placca,  the  tree  springs  up  fiom  seeda 
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ripened  and  shed  in  tbe  plantations.    (See  General  Report  of  Seotiand^  vol. 
iv.  p.  476.) 

lYie  Rate  of  Growth  ofihe  Larch,  in  the  dimate  of  London,  is  firom  20  ft.  to 
25  ft.  in  10  years  from  the  seed ;  and  nearly  as  great  on  the  dedivitiea  of  hills 
and  mountains  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  the  courae  of  50  yeara,  the 
tree  will  attain  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  upwards ;  and,  in  its  native  habitats, 
according  to  Wiildenow,  it  lives  firom  150  to  300  years.  Dr.  Bain  planted 
between  500  and  600  acres  of  larches  on  hia  estate  at  Heffleton  in  Doraet- 
shire,  between  1798  and  1808.  Three  of  these  trees,  after  being  12  yean 
planted,  were  re8[)ectively  17  ft.,  18  ft.,  and  20  ft.  high,  and  2ft.  5in.,  2ft. 
8  in.,  and  3  ft.  in  drcumference  at  the  ground.  Three  larches,  also  planted 
in  1798,  and  measured  in  November,  1810,  but  on  land  of  a  better  quality, 
were,  respectively,  23  ft.  11  in.,  23  ft.  9  in.,  and  24  ft.  6  in.  hwh,  and  2  ft.  5  in., 
2  ft.  6  in.  and  3  ft.  in  circumference.  Dr.  Bain  obtained  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  this  plantation.  (8ee  Ihinsaciions,  &c.,  vol.  xxiz., 
p.  25.)  The  increase  of  a  larch  22  years'  oid,  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Portway  House  informs  us,  was  as  foliows : — It  was  planted  in 
1805 ;  in  1813,  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  measured  1  ft.  9|iii.  in  dr- 
cumference;  in  1816,  it  measured  2ft.  6f  in.;  in  1820,  dft.  3|in.;  and  in 
1827, 4  ft.  24  in.  The  increase  of  timberduring  the  last  seven  years,  ofa 
portion  of  the  trunk  12  ft.  in  length,  is,  to  the  increase  in  the  first  seven 
years,  as  1 1  is  to  7.  The  annuai  increase  of  the  larch,  in  Scotland,  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fi^om  1  in.  to  1}  in.  in  drcumference, 
at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  on  the  trunks  of  trees  firom  10  to  50  years  of  age. 
(Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agricullure,  vol.  i.  p.  5.)  ui  Perthshire, 
larches  at  47  years'  growth,  measured  30  in.  in  diameter,  or  942  in.  in  dr- 
cumference,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground ;  thus  giving  rather  more  than  2  in.  of 
annual  increase  from  the  first  planting.  (Perthstare  Beport,)  A  larch  at 
Blair  Drummond,  near  Stirling,  at  54  years  of  age,  measured  78  in.  in  cir- 
cumference  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground ;  giving  an  annual  increase  firom  tbe 
first  planting  of  near  l^  in.  Bdng  measured  again  18  years  afterwards,  it 
was  iound  to  measure  88  in.  at  the  same  height,  naving  sained  in  that  peruNi 
little  more  than  4  in,  annually.  (Gen.  Report  ofScotiand,  vol.  iL  p.  256.)  At 
Athol  and  Dunkeld,  the  average  growth  of  the  larch,  at  8  years  firom  the  seed, 
is  1 1  ft. ;  and  the  average  annual  growth,  till  the  50th,  is  6  in. ;  and,  after 
that  period,  10  in.  per  annum  for  22  years  longer ;  so  that  the  average  of 
trees  72  years  of  age  is  93  ft.  4  in.,  which  agrees  witb  actual  experience.  The 
larch  difliers  from  the  spruces  and  silver  firs  in  srowing  rapidly  when  it  is 
young,  and  slowly  after  it  has  attained  the  hdght  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.;  while  the 
spruces  and  silver  firs  grow  slowly  when  they  are  young,  and  rapidly  after 
tney  have  attained  from  15  to  20  years*  growth.  The  growth  of  the  larch 
has  been  remarkably  rapid  at  diiferent  places  in  Invemess-shire  and  Moray- 
shire.  The  foUowing  tabular  view  of  ttie  progress  made  by  six  trees,  in  the 
course  of  70  years,  at  Ballindalloch,  in  the  latter  county,  has  been  obligingly 
communicated  to  us  by  Macpherson  Grant,  Esq.,  the  proprietor. 

Girts  of  Larckes  at  BallindaJloch,  planted  in  1767,  and  meatured  in 

August,  1837. 


No. 

Atl  Foot. 

AtGFart. 

At  12  Feet. 

At  l8  Fect. 

AtMFeet. 

AtSOFeet. 

At86Feec 

At4tPeBt. 

1. 

'9ft.6iin. 

8ft.  5in. 

Sftifin. 

6ft.61in. 

6ft.  61  iD. 

59.  lin. 

4ft.  7iin. 

2. 

8     7i 

7        1 

6     4 

6     0 

4      11 

4     9 

4ft.]|iD. 

& 

10     6 

8       4 

7     1 

6     61 

5     9 

4      11 

4      4 

4     S 

4k 

8     S| 

7       0 

6     7| 

5     3 

5     0 

4       6 

4      1 

5. 

9      1 

7       3 

6     6 

6     4* 

6. 

8     6 

6      10« 

6     5 

6     7 

5      6 

4       9        4      1 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  larch,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  silver  fir,  and 
theplatanus,  isthus^ven  by  the  Earl  of  Fife,  in  February,  1803: — "  A 
silver  fir,  a  larch,  and  a  platanus,  were  planted  in  the  park  at  DuflF  House, 
near  the  river,  in  the  year  1758.  The  larch,  which  stood  in  the  middle, 
was  overcome  by  its  two  powerful  neighboiu-s,  and  was  iu  a  declining  state. 
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I  then  desircd  it  mif-ht  lie  ciit  down,  but  not  sold.  My  «u-penter  cut  it 
into  deeU  that  meafiiired  10  ft.  in  length,  and  1  ft.  10  in.  ;o  breaJth,  and  made 
oiit  of  it  a  dintng-table  large  enough  for  fourteen  people,  and  two  Tery  good 
breaUast-tablea.  It  is  very  little  inlerior  in  appenraace  to  raahogaiiy.  The 
«l»er  fir  meaaared  at  18  in.  from  the  root,  u  7  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference, 
and  its  height  is  65  ft.  The  plataiius,  at  the  Bame  diatance  from  the  root, 
measure»  7  ft.  3  in.  in  circumrerence,  and  at  6  ft.  aboye,  6  ft.  5  in.  Its  height 
ifl  Mft"  (Tnna.  Soc,  ArU,  vol.  xxi.  p.  102.) 

Tkefine»tLarcha'm  the  neighbourhood  ofLondon 
arc  at  Kenwood  aad  8yon  ;  at  both  which  places  they 
are  upwardB  of  90  ft.   in  height;   but  the  lareest  in 
Britun  are  supposed  to  be  thoae  at  Dunkeld  and 
Monrie,  plant^  in  1738.     The  lat^est  larch  at  Ken-  ' 
wood  is  dniwn  up  amoog  other  tree«,  aa  will  be  seen 
by  the  portrait  ot  it  in  our  last  Volume ;   but  those  at 
Syon  preserve  ihe  droopiuf  character  of  tho  trees,  aa  i 
wiH  be  seen  by  fig.  8259,  (to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  50  ft.l, " 
taken  from  one  of  those  trees,  by  Mr.  Le  Jeune,  rr  ' 
the  summer  of  1837.     Tlie  largeat  of  the  larchea  a. 
Dunkeld  was  accurately  meaBured  by  Mr.  Blackadder,  ^ 
in    1831,  wh»i   the  tree  had  been  95   ycars  planted,    . 
and  fcmiMl  to  be  100  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk  10  ft.  6J  in,   at  5  ft.  from   the  ground,  and  the 
cubic  contents  368  ft      Fig.  2260.  is  n  portrait  of  thia  ™ 

tree,  to  a  acale  of  1  in.  to  50  ft.  The  samc  year  (1831),  Mr.  Biackadder 
saw  the  larchea  at  Monzle  ;  and  the  tallest  of  these  he  conaidered  to  be 
about  90  ft.  high,  and  to  contdn  about  250  cuhic  feet  of  tiraber.  Accordii^ 
to  a  Btatement  in  a  newgpaper,  the  tallcat  of  these  treea  is  now  (IB3T) 
102  ft.  high  ;  and  its  branches  cover  a  space 
of  above  (00  ft.  in  diameter.  A  larch  cut 
down  at  Blair,  from  which  the  coflin  was 
made  of  tbat  celebrated  Duke  of  Athol  who 
planted  the  larch  ao  eitenaively  at  Dunkcld 
and  Blair,  measured  106ft,  in  length.  (See 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x\.  p.  176,)  One  cut 
down  near  the  catbedral  of  Dunkcld,  about 
the  year  1810,  after  it  had  been  60  ye 
planted,  was  110  ft.  high,  and  contained 
160  cubic  feet  of  timber.  At  Dalguise, 
about  5  miles  north  firom  Dunkeld,  are  a 
few  larcheB  of  the  samc  age  as  those  at 
Honzie  anil  the  large  treea  at  Dunkeld. 
Themeasurement  ofonc,  takenby  Mr.Tyrie, 
foreater  tbere,  on  the  20th  November,  1837, 
is :  circumference,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
9  ft.  II  in..  and  at  30  feet,  6  ft.  10  in.; 
hdght,  95  ft.     The   soil   ia   a   dead   sand.  ^ 

The  oldest  larches  in  Scotland  are  those 

at  Dalwick,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  M.  Naamyth,  near  Peeblea.  {See  p.94.) 
There  are  nine  larehes  at  Dalwick,  all  of  which  were  planted  in  1725,  by  the 
grand&ther  of  the  present  baronet ;  and  the  moat  remarkable  of  theae  ia 
a  singularly  picturesque  tree,  which  had  one  of  its  principal  limbs  shattered 
by  lightning  in  1880.  Of  the  remaina  of  thi»  tree,  known  aa  the  Great,  or 
Crooked,  Larch,  l^.  2261.  ia  a  portrut,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  20  ft.,  taken 
from  a  drawing  kmdly  lenl  to  us  by  Sir  John  Naarayth  in  1836.  The  height 
of  the  tree  is  only  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft. ;  but  the  g^rt  of  the  tnink 
above  the  roots  is  19ft.;  immedlately  under  tfae  two  great  limbs,  15ft.; 
aod  about  the  middle,  13  ."t.  JF^.  2262.,  lo  a  acale  of  30  ft.  to  I  in,,  is  the 
portrut  of  another  of  the  nine  old  larches  at  Dalwick,  which  ia  upwards  of 
7^f  3 
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80  (L  hMi,  and  lA  ft.  in  circuinrerence  above  the  rools  and  which  is  called 

the  TrQ  Larch.     A  larch  at  Kinpenrosa    aear   Dumblaae  In  burlingshire, 

WBB   measured   by   Mr.   Blsckadder 

in   1817,  and  apain  in   1638;   when 

it  was  found  to  bc  15  fl.  higher  than 

itwBsin  1817,  and  to  conlain  50  ad 

ditioDal  cutnc  feet  of  tiniber. 

Geographu.     The  European  larch 

Sowa  on  tne  Alps  of  Fraace  and 
witzerland,  on  the  Apernires  n 
Ital^;  on  the  mountalns  of ticrmanj 
principally  in  the  Tyrol  j  in  Hungary 
and  in  dilKrent  parta  ot  the  south  of 
Russia.  On  the  Atps,  it  is  found 
Rt  the  eleration  of  5000  (t.,  and  on 
the  Cerpathian  Mountains  at  thst 
of  3000  ft.  It  is  not  found  on  the 
Pyrenees ;  nor  in  Spain,  Sweden  -^ 
Nonray,  or  Britain.  According  to 
HoRB  and  Witldenow,  it  ia  found 
of  the  largeM  size  in  loamy  so  1 
fonned  from  the  debris  of  granitic 
or  slaty  rocki ;  but  it  is  also  found  of 
large  siie  in  calcareous  soil ;  where 
the  Burface  is  kept  cool  by  moisiure  ' 

In  ascending  the  Simplon  (rom  the 
Itatian  side,  e  part  of  tnc  road  nasses 
through  a  larch  forest,  in  wn  ch  there  wcre  some  mmense  treea  in  1819, 
growing  an  the  steep  lides  of  the  mounteins;  and  in  Mr.  Brockedon's  gnuid 
end  pictureaqueviewsofthe  Tyrol,from  whichj^i.  2263.  and  2264.  are  copied, 
the  lerch  is,  in  all  eleveted  and  rocky  situations,  tbe  prevailiag  tree. 

Hittory.  The  larch  does  not  secm  to  have  been  known  to  the  Oreeks,  as 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  or  any  Oreek  writer  on  plants,  unlei»  it 
be,  as  Bome  suppose,  the  Oreek  pUiu,  though   this  does  not  appear   pro- 
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Pliny  frequentlf  mentionB  the  larch ;  ODd,  in  hla  lOtli  book,  hu 
giTen  tbe  description  of  it  which  we  have  already  quoted  (see  p.  2118.).  In 
BDother  place,  ne  tella  us  tbat  larch  timber  is  not  comiptible  lice  that  of  aay 
otber  pine;  and  that,  wben  set  on  fire,  it  burns  more  like  a  stooe  then  a 
piece  of  wood,  never  cauaing  flame.  (Lib.  jtvi.  c,  40.)  He  aleo  ssys  tbe  tree 
never  flowere.  Theee  ex^erated  auertions  have  occasioned  doubts  to 
be  eitpres«cd  aa  to  whether  Pliny  was  really  acqu^ted  with  the  larch ;  but 
we  find  so  many  Biniilar  exaggerations  and  fabulous  relations  in  his  work  re- 
specting  otber  trees,  tbat  we  see  no  sufGcicnt  reason  to  doubt  it.  When 
TibcTius  Cssar  built  bis  Naumachia,  or  aquatic  amphitheatre,  for  eihibiting 
a  naval  action  as  s  public  spectade,  an  enormous  larch  waa  brought  to  Rome, 
which  measured  120  (i.  in  length,  and  2  ft.  in  diamcter  at  the  smallest  end. 
This  tree,  of  whicbPliny  says, "  Amplissiraaarborumad  hoc  svi  ciistimatur 
Ronue  visa,"  Tiberius  admired  so  much,  tbat  he  would  not  permit  il  to  be  uaed 
as  timber,  but  haditpreservedaaacurioaity  for  pubjicadmiration.  Nero,  how- 
ever.hadit  cut  up  for  an  amphitheetre  erected  bv  him.  The  PorumofAugustus 
was  built  with  larch  wood,  aa  were  severat  bridgea  in  Rome.  Vitruvius  roen* 
tioDS  the  larch,  and  attributes  the  decay  of  the  buildings  of  Rome,  erected  in 
his  da^,  to  the  circumstance  of  this  wood  being  no  longcr  used  in  their  cor- 
Btrucaon,  the  forests  of  the  larch  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  havin^  been 
exhausted,  and  the  buUders  not  choosing  to  tie  at  the  expense  of  bnnging 
tbe  timber  Irom  a  distance.  He  also  aays  that  the  wood  is  so  ponderous, 
that  it  will  xink  in  water;  and  he  repeats  the  asBcrtions  oF  PUny  aa  to  ita 
incorruptibilit;  and  incombustibility ;  ad^g  that  Julius  CKsar,  wishing  to 
set  fire  to  a  wooden  tower,  placed  before  the  gates  of  a  castle  in  the  Alpg, 
called  Larignum,  which  he  was  besiie^n^',  beaped  up  logs  of  larch  wodd 
around  it,  which  he  attempted  to  ignite,  but   in   vain.     It  is  probably,  in 
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aUusion  to  thJH,  that  Cieaar,  in  hia  Commentariei,  speaks  of  the  larch  bs 
"  robusta  larii,  igni  impenetrabile  lignum."  S«va«l  other  wonders  reladi^ 
to  the  larcb,  and  taken  from  ancient  writers,  are  meatiooed  by  Eveljn ; 
one  of  which  is,  that  the  wood  is  bo  tiansparent,  "  that,  in  the  dark  n^t>t> 
when  cabins  mode  of  the  thin  board«  have  lighted  candles  in  them,  people 
who  are  at  adistance  out  of  doora  would  imagine  the  whole  room  to  be  on 
&rel"  (^Hnnt,  Eoel,,  i.  p.  310.)  Evelfn  also  quotes  from  Witser  (a  Dutch 
writer  on  naval  architecture)  an  account  of  a  ahip  made  of  larch  wood  and 
cypttm,  which  waa  found  in  the  Nuroadian  eee,  12  fathomg  under  water;  and 
which,  thoueh  it  had  lain  1400  jeara  Hubmerged,  was  yet  quite  hard  and 
sound.  In  ratter  times,  the  wood  of  the  larch  i^pears  to  have  beeo  much 
uaed  in  Venice,  both  for  pilea  and  hou!«s;  and,  in  Bome  vcry  old  mansiona 
in  that  city,  b^ma  of  larch  have  been  found  of  eaonnous  aiie,  and  ahowing 
»o  svmptoms  of  decay. 

ThelHrchiamentionedfBnd  vcrywetldeacribed.both  by  Tusser  and  Gerard ; 
nt  we  bave  of  iarch  trcesgrowingin  Britmnisin  Parkinson'a 
),  whn^e  he  Bpeaks  of  the  tree  aa  "  rare,  and  nursed  up  but 
with  afew,  and  thoseonly  loversofvaricty."  Evelyn,in  IGe^.mentioEisBlBrch 
tree  of  "  goodly  Blature,  growing  at  ChelmBford,  in  Essex ; "  bul  tlie  tree  am>eftrs 
to  have  been  Btill  rare  in  his  time.  Miller,  in  the  Brst  edttion  of  his  Dictio- 
lutn/,  published  in  1731,  says,  "  This  tree  is  now  pretty  common  in  English 
gardens ;"  adding  that  Uierc  were  then  some  lai^e  trees  at  Wimbtedon,  wliicb 
produced  annually  a  great  quantity  of  concs.  In  the  edition  of  1759,  he 
sayB  that  "  the  larch  was  then  very  plenty  in  most  of  the  nurseriea  in  En^ 
land;"  and,  "of  late  years,"  Ihcre  bad  been  "great  numbers  of  the  treea 
planted ;"  adding  that  those  which  bad  been  ptanCed  in  "  the  worse  soil  aod 
situations"  had  "  thriven  besl."  In  confirmation  of  this,  Mr.  Oorric  informa 
us  that,  "  on  the  rich  and  fertile  soils  on  the  braes  of  the  Carae  of  Gowrie, 
Perthahire,  which  consist  of  Btrong  black  loams,  yielding,  with  ordinary  cul- 
ture,five  quanersof  wheat  peracre,  thelarch  doesnotthnvenearly  so  well  as 
&rther  north,  on  both  aides  of  the  Tay,  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  or  poor, 
inert,  and  somewhat  moist  sand ;  and  bencc  there  are  no  fine  larch  treea  in 
that  fertile  district."  Harte,  in  1764,  and  again  in  I770,in  bis£i«iv(iMi^M- 
bandrff,  apeaks  very  highly  of  the  larcb,  and  atrongly  recommenda  ita  cul- 
tnreasa  timber  tree;  aproof  that  thenplantutions  werc,  at  leaat,  notcommon. 
In  tbe  Account  of  the  Larch  Plantatioju  on  tbc  Etlalet  of  Atkol  and  Dtuttfld, 
publhhediatheTrantactiottioflAeH^hland  Sode^,  &c.  (vo].  \\.  p.  169.),itia 
atated  that  Ooodwood,  the  aeat  of  the  Duke  of  Rjchmond,  near  Chichester, 
was  protMbl^  the  firsc  place  wliere  the  larch  was  planted  as  a  furest  tree,  and 
even  there  it  was  onty  in  Bmall  numbers,  In  1782,  b  very  extensive  planta- 
lion  of  larch  waa  formed  at  Hafod.      In  IT86,  wc  find   chc   Soriety  of  Arls 
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awardiiiff  a  premium  to  Mr.  Thomas  White,  landscapcsgarclencr,  of  Retford» 
Nottingnaranhire,  who  had  made  a  laige  plantation  of  forest  trees  (more  than 
one  half  of  which  werc  larch)  at  Batsfield»  m  the  county  of  Durbaro.  (TVarai. 
Soc.  AriSj  vol.  iv.  p.  5.);  ana,  in  1788,  the  Society  of  Arts  ofiered  three  gold 
medals,  and  a  premium  of  30/.,  for  planting  the  larch,  and  making  known  the 
uaeful  properties  of  its  timber.  In  consequence  of  the  public  attention  being 
thufl  called  to  the  tree,  it  has  been  more  extensively  planted  in  Britain, 
particularly  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  than  any  other 
tirober  tree  whatever,  not  even  excepting  the  oak. 

Tbe  introduction  of  the  larch  into  Scotland  is  involved  in  some  uncer- 
tainty.  The  crooked  larch  at  Dalwick  (see  p.  2356.)  is  said  to  have  been 
planted  in  1785 ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  "Walker,  whose  attention  to  the 
nistory  of  exotic  trees  in  Scotluid  is  well  known,  the  first  larches  were 
planted  at  Dunkeld  in  1727.  8ir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  tells  us  that  the 
popular  account  is,  that  the  first  larches  introduced  into  Scotland  were  sent 
to  the  father  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athol  in  1727 ;  and  the  plants  having  arrived 
at  Dunkeld  along  with  some  orange  trees,  and  a  number  of  other  exotics, 
natives  of  Italy,  they  were  all  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  placed  in  a  hot- 
house.  The  larches  soon  withered  under  this  treatment ;  and,  being  supposed 
to  be  dead,  were  thrown  out  on  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  garden.  Bdng 
there  covered  with  dead  leaves  and  other  rubbish,  and  aided  by  a  wet  season, 
tbey  revived,  and,  sending  forth  shoots,  soon  became  vigorous-growing  trees. 
In  the  Hxghktnd  Soaety$  TraiuactionSy  vol.  xi.  p.  165.,  already  mentioned,  the 
foUowing  account  is  given  of  the  introduction  of  the  larch  into  Scotland :  — 
^  In  the  year  1738,  Mr.  Menzies  of  Migenny,  in  Glenlyon,  brouffht  a  few 
small  plants  of  the  larch  in  his  portmanteau  from  London,  five  of  which  he 
left  at  Dunkeld,  and  eleven  at  Blair  in  Athol,  for  Duke  James,"  the  grand- 
father  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Athol  aiready  mentioned.  It  is  probable 
that  this  account,  of  which  one  version  states  that  the  servant  of  Mr. 
Menzies  carried  the  larches  before  him  on  his  saddle,  is  quite  incorrect ; 
for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Dr.  Walker  would  give  the  date  of  1727 
as  that  of  the  first  planting  of  the  larch  at  Dunkeld,  without  some  positive 
cvidence  of  the  fact.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  larch  into  Scotland,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  first  extensively 
planted  in  that  country  by  the  Dukes  of  Athol  at  Dunkeld  and  Blair;  and 
we  shall  here  give  a  short  account  of  these  plantations  to  the  reader,  extractcd 
from  that  in  the  Highland  Society*i  Trantactions,  before  referred  to  :  —  "  Be- 
tween  1740  and  1750,  Duke  James  planted  350  larcbes  at  Dunkeld,  at  an 
elevation  of  180  ft.  above  the  level  ot  the  sea;  and  873  at  Blair,  among  lime- 
stone  gravel,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  which  was  worth  from  20f .  to  30f .  per 
acre,  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  not  exceeding  560  fit.  All  these  larcnes 
were  planted  in  the  omamental  grounds  around  Dunkeld  House  and  Athol 
House,  the  two  residences  of  His  Orace.  So  situated,  aud  in  regular  rows  wide 
apart,  they  were  evidently  intended  more  as  a  trial  of  a  new  species  of  trees 
than  for  forest  timber.  But,  in  1759,  Duke  James  planted  700  larches 
over  a  space  of  29  Scotch  acres,  intermixed  with  other  kinds  of  forest  trees, 
with  the  view  of  trvine  the  value  of  tlie  larch  as  a  timber  tree.  This  planta- 
tion  extended  up  tne  fiice  of  a  hill  firom  200  ft.  to  400  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  rocky  ground  of  which  it  was  composed  was  covered  with 
loose  and  crumbling  masses  of  mica  slate ;  and  was  not  worth  above  3/. 
a  year  altogether.  ThLs  may  be  considered  the  first  attempt  at  mountain 
planting  in  Scotland.  According  to  the  fiishion  of  the  dme,  the  trees  were 
arranged  in  rows,  and  the  rows  converged  towards  a  small  piece  of  water 
in  the  centre,  like  radii.  This  concluded  the  whole  attempts  at  planting  of 
Duke  James.  Before  he  died,  however,  in  January,  1764,  he  had  tried  the 
quality  of  the  Iwch  as  timber,  and  was  quite  satisfied  of  its  superiority  over 
other  firs,  even  in  trees  of  only  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old." 

Jobn  Duke  of  Athol  succeeded  Duke  James  in  1764.  "  It  was  he  wbo 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  planting  larch  by  itself  as  a  forest  tree,  and  of 
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plantiiig  the  sideB  of  the  hiUs  about  Dunkeld.  The  former  of  these  ideas  was 
put  mto  execution  in  1768,  by  the  piaating  of  three  acres  with  larches  alone 
on  Craigvinian,  above  the  wood  which  Duke  James  planted  on  the  tsame 
hiii  in  1759,  at  an  altitude  of  from  100  ft  to  200  ft.  above  it;  or  500  ft. 
or  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  soil  that  was  not  worth  1«.  per  acre. 
The  latter  idea  of  Duke  John  was  effected  by  the  endosine  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground  for  the  planting  of  mixed  wood  at  Dunkeld,  and  of  near 
300  acres  at  Blair,  forming  a  toud  of  665  acres.  Of  these  he  finished  tfae 
planting  of  410  acres  before  his  death  in  1774. 

**  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Duke  John'8  pianting  was,  the 
scardty,  and  consequent  deamess,  of  the  larch  plants.  He  nad  raised  a  few 
plants  himself  from  cones  gathered  from  some  trees  at  Blair,  which  began  to 
oear  fruit  at  the  commenoement  of  his  operations ;  but  this  supply  md  not 
exceed  1000  plants  in  a  season.  At  the  same  time,  three  and  four  years  tnma- 
planted  larches  were  selling  in  the  nursery  grounds  as  bigh  as  6d.  per  plant. 
AU  diat  could  therefore  be  obtained  for  plantins  did  not  exceed  fmy  planta 
per  acre  in  the  large  plantadons ;  and  the  rest  of  the  quantity,  amounting  to 
4000  plants  per  Scotch  acre  (that  being  the  allowanoe  of  pumts  to  the  acre 
at  that  time),  were  made  up  of  the  Scotch  pine,  and  tfae  diilerent  kinds  of  hard 
wood.  The  larch  was  planted  at  a  heiglit  not  exceeding  600  fL,  and  the 
Scotch  pine  at  900  il.,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Another  difficulty  which 
the  Duke  John  had  to  encounter  was  from  the  broom,  furze,  juniper,  aod 
heath,  which  flourished  abundantly  in  the  region  allotted  to  the  larch,  and 
which  had  not  been  entirely  eradicated  before  the  planting  b^gan.  The  broom, 
though  indicative  of  a  good  soii  for  larch,  is  a  tronbleaome  plant  to  young 
trees ;  its  long  switch^uke  elastic  twigs  whipping  their  tops  violently  in  windy 
weather ;  and  the  furze,  with  its  thick-set  pncKlv  branches,  smothers,  or  draws 
up  prematurely,  the  young  plants.  These,  and  many  other  obstacles,  woold 
no  doubt  have  been  removed  by  the  Duke  John,  had  he  had  leisure  to  attend 
to  planting  only ;  but,  having  been  obliged  to  be  frequently  in  London  regard- 
ing  his  title,  and  the  aflairs  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  his  attention  was  otherwise 
occupied  for  the  greater  part  of  the  short  time  which  he  enjoyed  hb  propertf. 
8uch  were  the  state  and  extent  of  the  larch  plantations  at  Dunkeld  and  Biair, 
when  the  late  duke  succeeded  his  father  in  1774v 

**  The  first  object  of  this  duke  was  to  plant  the  225  acres  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  plantations  that  were  left  unfinished  by  his  father  at  his  death  in 
1774.  This,  with  some  larcbes  planted  about  the  Loch  of  the  Lows,  occu- 
pied  him  till  the  year  1783.  This  delay  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
mg  larch  plants,  all  the  number  that  could  be  obtained  during  that  time 
amounting  only  to  279,000. 

^  Observing  the  rapid  growth  and  hardy  nature  of  the  larch  tree,  the  duke 
determined  on  extending  the  sphere  of  its  occupation  to  the  steep  acclivities 
of  mountains  of  greater  aldtude  than  any  tliat  had  yet  been  tried.  Hitherto 
the  larch  had  chiefiy  been  planted  along  with  other  trees ;  but  the  duke  en- 
closed  a  space  including  29  acres,  on  the  rufiged  summit  of  Craig-y-barns, 
and  planted  a  strip  consistinff  entirely  of  larcn,  among  the  crevices  and  hol- 
lows  of  the  rocks,  where  the  least  soil  could  be  found.  At  this  elevation,  none 
of  the  larger  kinds  of  natural  pUmts  grew,  so  that  the  ground  required  no 
previous  preparation  of  clearing.  AS;er  1774,  larch  plants  fell  in  price  from 
6d,  a  plant  to  S5s.  per  thousand,  two  and  three  vears  transplanted,  and 
raneing  from  2  ft.  to  3^  f^.  in  heiffht.  The  expenseof  enclosing  and  planting 
at  this  time  was  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Duke  John;  namely,  1/.  19$.  Hd, 
per  acre.    This  alpine  plantation  was  formed  in  1785  and  1786. 

**  From  1786  to  1791,  the  duke  planted  480  acres  at  Dunkeld,  the  greater 
pait  of  which  was  only  sprinkled  with  larch  from  6  fL  to  30  fb.  asunder, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  plants ;  and  200 
acres  at  Blair,  which  were  plantcd  wholly  of  larch,  at  6  ft.  apart.  The  num- 
ber  of  larch  plants  consumed  in  these  plantations  in  the  five  years  was 
500,000.    Wages  rising  at  this  period,  and  there  being  a  greater  substitiition 
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of  larch  fi>r  Sootch  pine,  the  expense  of  planting  was  coosiclefably  increased. 
That,  with  the  encladng,  amounted  to  21. 10».  6d,  per  acre.  The  pitting  alone 
oost  10».  6d.  per  acre. 

"  In  the  eight  years  from  1791  to  1799,  the  duke  stiil  continued  to 
diminish  the  number  of  Scotch  pines  in  his  plantations,  and  to  increase  that 
of  the  larch.  During  this  time,  the  banks  of  the  Bruar  Water,  extending  to 
70  Scotch  acres  around  the  beautiful  waterfall,  were  planted.  It  is  not  un- 
likdy  that  the  humble  petition  of  Bruar  Water,  — 

*'  To  •hadc  iti  banka  wi'  towering  treof , 
And  bonaie  •preading  buahei/' 

80  well  exprewed  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  might  have  had  theeffect  of  draw- 
iog  His  Grace'8  attention  the  sooner  to  the  embeUishment  of  this  deltghtful 
apot.  At  Logierait,  Inver,  and  Dunkeld,  the  space  altogether  planted  ex- 
tended  to  800  acres,  600  of  which  were  entirely  of  larch,  but  only  planted  so 
thinty,  from  a  paucity  of  plants,  as  to  leave  afber  merely  a  scanty  thinning,  only 
a  sumcient  number  of  trees  for  naval  purposes.  The  duke'8  desire  to  extend 
his  plantations  solely  with  the  larch,  in  elevated  situations,  had  to  struggle 
▼ery  severely  and  pamfiilly  against  the  scarcity  of  plants  that  prevailed  in^e 
country,  even  at  this  period,  when  the  value  of  the  larch  tree  was  begun  to  be 
appreciated.  The  expense  of  planting  this  piece  of  ground  was  the  same  as 
the  laat,  and  thouch  tne  number  of  larch  plants  consumed  in  it  only  amounted 
to  800,000,  even  uus  number  was  obtained  with  great  difficulty. 

*'  Observing  with  satisfaction  and  admiration  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
larch  in  all  situations,  and  its  hardihood  even  in  the  most  exposed  regions, 
tbe  doke  resolved  on  pushing  entire  larch  plantations  still  farther  to  the  sum- 
mits  of  the  highest  hiils.  Tbe  Scotch  pine,  that  was  planted  at  900  fl.  above 
the  sea,  had  the  vacandes  occasioned  by  deaths  or  accidents  filled  up,  ten  years 
aflerwards,  by  the  Uiteduke,  with  larch,  as  an  experiment.  In  1800,  when  the 
duke  was  anxious  affain  to  extend  his  larch  plantations,  the  effect  of  this 
experiment  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion  which  he  had  previously  concetved 
of  the  very  hardy  nature  of  the  larch.  These  Scotch  pmes,  in  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years,  had  only  attained  a  height  o(  five  or  six  feet ;  while  the 
larches,  which  had  been  planted  among  them  ten  ^ears  after,  were  from  40  h, 
to  50fL  hiffh.  Nine  hundred  feet  was  an  elevation  at  which  it  was  before 
supposed  that  the  larch  was  incapable  of  vegetating.  A  favourable  drcum- 
stance,  too,  happened  in  1800,  wnich  concurred  with  the  result  of  the  above 
experiment  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  commencement  of  a  great  undertaklng 
in  planting.  In  that  year,  several  of  the  farms  at  Dunkeld  fell  out  of  lease; 
and,  as  they  were  all  in  miserable  condition,  His  Grace  took  them  into  his 
own  hands,  to  improve  them,  and  to  build  suitable  farm-houses  and  offices 
on  them.  This  circumstance  gave  the  duke  the  command  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains,  extending  from  the  edge  of  Craig-y-bams,  over  a  space  of  eround  of  1600 
Scotch  acres.  This  spaoe  included  a  common,  the  rignts  of  wnich  the  duke 
bought  up.  It  formed  the  background  to  the  farms  which  the  duke  had 
taken  into  his  own  hands.  It  was  situated  firom  900  ft.  to  1200  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  soil,  presenting  the  most  barren  aspect,  was  strewed 
over  thickly  with  fragments  of  rocks,  and  vegetation  of  any  kind  scarcely 
existed  upon  it.  *  To  endeavour  to  grow  ship-dmber,'  remarks  His  Grace, 
'  among  rocks  and  shivered  fragments  of  schist,  such  as  I  have  described, 
would  have  appeared  to  a  stranger  extreme  folly,  and  money  thrown  away ; 
but,  in  the  year  1800,  I  had  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  so  watched  and 
admired  the  hardihood  and  the  strong  vegetative  powers  of  the  larch,  in  many 
situations  as  barren  and  us  rugeed  as  any  part  of^  this  range,  though  not  so 
elevated,  as  quite  satisfied  me  that  I  ougfat,  having  so  fair  an  opportunity,  to 
seize  it.' 

**  During  the  same  period  in  which  the  duke  planted  this  roountain  range, 
he  also  planted  400  acres  in  other  situations ;  making  a  totai  of  2409  Scotch 
acres,  1800  of  which  condsted  solely  of  larch,  and  300  acres  of  this  occupied 
a  region  far  above  the  growth  of  the  Scotch  pine.  These  plantations^  in  enclos- 
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ing  and  planting,  occupied  tbe  long  period  of  years  from  1800  to  1815.  This 
delay  arose  greatly  firom  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  larch  plants,  and  wbich 
only  permitted  them  to  be  planted  to  a  thicknesa  of  from  1500  to  1800  per 
acre.  From  a  different  mode  of  plandng  being  adopted,  however,  and  the 
sdection  of  planta  of  an  earlier  a||e  (an  account  ot  both  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  given),  the  cost  of  fencmg  and  planting  this  extenstye  range  of 
ground  did  not  exceed  10».  6d.  per  acie. 

**  Having  now  no  doubt  wfaateyer  of  the  successful  growth  of  the  larch  in 
very  elevated  situations,  the  duke  still  farther  pursued  his  object  of  ooYering 
aU  bis  mountainous  regions  with  that  valuable  wood.  Accordingly,  a  space  to 
the  northward  of  the  one  last  described,  containing  2959  Scotch  acres,  was 
immediatelv  enclosed,  and  planted  entirely^  with  iarch.  This  tract,  lying 
generally  above  the  r^ion  of  broom,  iurze»  juniper,  and  long  heath,  reqiiircd 
no  artificial  clearing.  An  improved  mode  of  planting  was  employed  bere, 
that  of  using  young  phints  onfy,  two  or  three  vears'  seedlinj^,  put  into  tfaHB 
ground  by  means  of  an  instrument  invented  by  the  duke,  instead  of  the 
common  spade.  Thts  change  of  arrangement  facilitated  the  operation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  greatly  increased  the  supply  of  the  plants,  so  as  to  enable 
the  whole  ground  to  be  planted  in  three  years,  from  the  4th  of  December, 
1815,  to  the  2d  of  December,  1818.  The  increased  number  of  plants  per 
acre,  and  the  high  price  of  the  plants,  enbanced  the  cost  to  16f.  8<l.  per 
acre,  for  enclosing  and  plantins  tnis  forest  of  Loch  Ordie,  so  named  from  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  m  it,  of  100  acres  in  extent. 

*'  In  1824,  the  growth  of  the  kirch  in  Loch  Ordie  Forest  having  greatly 
exceeded  the  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  duke,  he  determined  on 
adding  to  it  an  extensive  adjoining  tract,  consisting  of  2231  Scotch  acres, 
denominated  Loch  Hobhnie.  The  preparations  of  ^ncing,  clearing  (wbere 
that  was  necessary),  making  roads,  and  procuring  plants  from  different  nur- 
serymen,  occupied  the  time  till  October,  1825,  when  the  planting  commenced, 
and  was  camed  on  in  such  good  eamest,  that  the  wfaole  was  finishod  by 
December,  1826.  The  fencing  and  planting  cost  15r.  per  acre.  There  was 
no  plantation  which  His  Grace  had  executed  tbat  gave  him  so  much  satis- 
faction  in  the  work,  as  that  of  the  Forest  of  Jjoch  Uoishnie. 

*'  The  planting  of  this  forest  appears  to  have  terminated  the  labours  of  this 
duke  in  planting;  and  the  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  extent 
of  the  larch  plantations  executed  by  the  difierent  noble  dukes,  and  which 
will  form  a  summary  of  what  has  been  stated  above :  — 
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"  The  total  amount  of  larch  plants,  mtxed  or  unmixed  with  other  kinds, 
will  thus  ainount  to  the  enormous  number  of  14,096,719  plants;  and,  if  we 
allow  2000  plants  per  acre  for  the  amount  that  was  mixed  with  other  kinds 
of  trees,  these  would  occupy  a  space,  if  planted  alone  of  larch,  of  533  acrcs, 
so  that  tbe  whole  extent  of  ^ound  occiipied  by  larch  amounts  to  8604 
Scotrh  acres,  or  10,324  acres  imperial. 
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**  There  is  no  name  that  stands  so  high,  and  so  deservedly  high,  in  the  list  of 
successful  planrers,  as  that  of  the  late  John  Duke  of  Athol.  His  Grace  planted, 
in  the  last  years  of  hb  life,  0500  Scotch  acres  of  mountain  ground  $<Uely  with 
ihe  larchy  which,  in  the  course  of  seventv-two  years  frora  the  tiroeof  planting, 
will^  be  a  forest  of  timber  (it  for  the  buildine  of  the  largcst  class  of  ships  in  His 
Majestv^s  navy.  Before  it  is  cut  down  for  this  purpose,  it  will  have  been 
thinned  out  to  about  400  trees  per  acre.  Each  tree  wiil  contain  at  the  least 
50  cubic  feety  or  one  load  of  timber ;  which,  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling 
per  cubic  foot  (only  one  half  of  its  present  value),  will  give  1000/.  per  acre ; 
or,  in  ally  a  sum  of  6,500,000/.  steriin^.  Besides  this,  there  wiU  have  been 
a  retum  of  7/.  per  acre  from  the  thmnings,  after  deducting  all  expense  of 
thinning,  and  the  original  outlav  of  planting.  Further  stiil,  the  land  on  whicb 
the  laroi  b  planted  is  not  worth  above  from  9d,  to  \s.  per  acre.  After  the 
thinnings  of  the  first  thirty  years,  the  larch  will  make  it  worth  at  least  lOi. 
an  acre,  by  the  improvement  of  die  pasturage,  upon  which  cattle  can  be  kept 
summer  and  winter." 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Gorrie  remarks : — **  The  prospective  value  of  the  timber 
and  improved  pasturage,  as  here  stated,  wiU  seldom  be  realised,  even  on  the 
best  mountains  or  moorlands  in  Scotland ;  but  larch  is  certainly  by  far  the 
best  improver  of  heath  or  moor  pasturage  yet  known  in  this  country.  To 
effect  snch  improvement  in  tittle  time,  the  plants  should  at  first  stand  so  close 
as  to  choke  the  heath  and  coarser  grasses ;  when  this  is  accomplished,  as 
may  be  done  in  firom  10  to  15  years,  gradual  thinning  vriU  be  foUowed  by  the 
Festilkca  ovina  and  duriuscula,  Gj^osurus  cristatus,  ^gr6stis  vulg^is,  JPoa 
compr^ssa,  &c  &c.,  with  the  fohage  possessinff  a  softness  and  luxuriance 
not  acquired  in  open  situations.  Seeds  of  the  Poa  nemor^Iis,  scattered  over 
the  ground  after  removing  the  first  thinnings,  would  wonderfuUy  improve  the 
pasture." 

About  the  year  1777,  Dr.  Anderson,  under  the  name  of  Agricola,  stron^Iy 
recommended  the  larch  as  a  timber  tree ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  populanty 
of  his  writings,  the  tree  began,  before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  be  planted 
in  the  north  as  much  as,  or  more  extensively  than,  the  Scotch  pine,  which 
had  till  then  been  the  principal  tree  planted  inScotland.  One  of  tne  greatest 
planters,  at  this  time,  in  Scotland,  was  the  Earl  of  Fife,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
various  letters  written  by  His  Lordship  respecting  his  plantations,  in  the  early 
volumes  of  the  TraruactUms  of  the  Soctety  of  Arts ;  and  healso  planted  a  great 
roany  larches.  At  the  present  time,  as  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  has  remarked, 
Scotland  is  preeminently  the  country  for  the  larch ;  and  at  Dunkeld,  Blair, 
Monzie,  and  Gartmore,  in  Perthshire ;  at  Alloa,  in  Stirlingshire ;  at  Panmure 
and  Brechin  Castle,  in  Forfarshire ;  at  CuUen  House  ( Lord  Fife's),  in  Banff- 
shire ;  at  Gordon  Gastle,  Femess,  and  Tarnawa,  in  Morayshire ;  at  BalUn- 
daUoch,  in  Invemess-shire ;  at  Dalwick,  in  Peeblesshire»  and  at  many  other 
places  in  Scotland ;  larches  aie  to  be  found  which  have  all  the  boldness  of 
character  of  the  tree  in  its  native  AIps. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  tarch,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  was, 
io  roany  places,  attacked  in  its  foliage  by  a  white  wooUy  aphb,  commonly 
known  as  the  ^l^phis  14ricis;  and,  from  1820  to  the  present  tune,  it  has  been 
found  that,  when  larches  have  grown  on  certain  sofls,  the  wood  is  apt  to 
decay,  and  become  hoUow  at  the  heart ;  a  disease  which,  in  Scotland,  is  called 
pumping,  from  the  tmnks  of  trees  affected  by  it  conveying  the  idea  from  their 
iioUowness,  of  their  being  fit  for  pumps,  or  pipes  for  conveying  water  under 
ground.  The  insects  have  long  since  disappeared ;  but  the  decajr  of  the  timber 
at  the  heart  continues,  and  has  led  to  much  more  attention  being  paid  to  the 
toU  in  which  the  tree  is  planted ;  the  disease  having  rendered  it  evident  that 
the  larch  is,  perhaps,  more  powerfuUy  affected  by  soil  and  situation  than  any 
other  timber  tree.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  mt  the  eiSect  of  change  of  seed 
m^t  prevent  this  dtsease,  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotiand  have  offered  pre- 
miums  for  the  greatest  quantity  or  seed  iraported  from  the  native  larch  forests 
of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  tnany  trees,  raised  from  seeds  so  imported 
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by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son  of  Edinburgfay  have  been  planted  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  larch,  ripening  abundance  of  seeds  in  Britain,  is  now  raised 
in  larger  quantities  by  the  Scotch  nurserymen  than  any  other  timber  tree ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  Scotch  proprietor,  of  the  mountainous  districts  more 
especially,  in  whose  pluitations  tbe  larch  is  not  the  prevailing  species.  In 
Ireland,  it  is  also  a  favourite  tree  in  the  elevated  r^ions ;  thou^  the  exfent 
to  whicb  it  has  been  planted  in  that  country  is  trimng,  when  compared  with 
either  Scotland  or  Eneland. 

In  France,  the  larch  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pknted  to  any  consi» 
derable  eztent ;  though  De  CandoUe  mention»  baying  seen  flourishiqg  plant- 
adons  of  this  tree  in  the  Vosges.     Malesherbes^  in  1778,  having  seen  some 
houses  in  the  Vallais,  which  had  been  constructed  of  this  wc^  240  Tears 
previously,  examined  the  timber,  and  found  it  not  only  perfectl^  sound,  but 
so  hard  that  he  could  not  penetrate  it  with  the  point  of  a  kniie.     In  17d8, 
M.  Boissel  de  Monville  conveyed  a  number  of  trunks  of  larch  to  Toulon» 
with  a  view  to  their  b&ng  used  in  the  construction  of  ships  for  the  French 
navy ;  and  they  were  ezamined  for  that  purpose  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Marine,  on  the  6th  of  August  in  that  year.    The  result»  as  reported  by  Des» 
fontaines,  in  bis  Histoire  des  Arbret,  Scc^  was  :  1.  That  the  wood  was  more 
resinous  than  that  of  P,  Larf cio,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  much  lighter, 
in  the  proportion  of  25  or  86  to  29 :  2.  That  the  fibres  of  the  larch  were  very 
strong,  and  well  able  to  resist  twisthig :  and,  3.  That  branches  dear  from 
knots  migfat  be  used  for  topmasts ;  but  that  trees  must  not  be  chosen  for  this 
purpose  which  were  either  standii^  singly,  or  in  tbin  plantadons ;  because, 
m  the  one  case,  their  trunks  were  l£ely  to  be  stiuined  by  the  wind,  and  in  tfae 
other  to  be  injured  by  the  multiplidty  of  branches  causing  knots.      Notwitfa- 
standing  the  favourable  nature  of  this  report,  it  appears  from  Malesherbes  and 
otfaers,  that  all  the  previous  experiments  made  with  r^ard  to  using  the  lardi 
for  the  masts  of  large  vessels  were  unsuccessful ;  principally  becauae  the 
tree,  when  of  sufficient  height,  was  never  found  of  sufficient  thickness.    To 
remedy  this  defect,  Varennes  de  Fenille  suggested  the  thinning  of  the  native 
forests,  to  allow  the  trees  to  acquve  greater  bulk  of  trunk ;  but  it  was  found 
tbat,  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  it  encouraged  them  to  throw  out  branches, 
and  the  wood,  consequently,  became  full  of  knots.  Baudrillart,  in  1825,warmly 
recommends  plantinff  the  larch  in  the  forests  of  the  north  and  middle  of 
France,  and  especiaily  in  mountaioous  situations ;  quodng  from  Martyn'  s 
MUier  what  had  been  done  in  Scotland  by  the  Dukes  of  Athol  and  others. 
Delamarre,in  1831,  acknowledges  hiB  own  want  of  experience  in  this  tree; 
and  states  that  in  Normaudy,  in  his  neiehbourhood,  the  larch  had  been  planted 
to  some  extent ;  and  that,after  40  yearr  trial,  the  rate  of  growth  was  not  sati»- 
factory;  and  that  the  trees  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  disBeminating 
themselves  by  thdr  seeds,  like  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.     Near  CoutanceSy  in 
Normandy,  M.  le  Comte  de  Rarabuteau  has  formed  a  plantation  of  larches 
on  a  grand  scale,  with  a  view  to  study  the  value  of  that  spedes  as  a  timbor  tree. 
In  Germany,  the  larch  has  been  introduced  into  plantadons  in  Wirtemberg, 
Bavaria,  and  ^ome  other  states ;  but,  as  it  is  indisenous  in  several  districts,  as 
well  as  in  Poland,  it  is  less  planted  than  might  have  been  expected.    De 
CandoIIe  mentions  that  M.  De  Charpentier  expresses  admiradon  of  the  mag- 
nificent  plantations  of  larches  at  Moritzburg  and  at  Thorauz,  near  Dresden, 
which  are  only  238  fl.  above  the  ievel  of  tbe  sea.    They  grow  in  sands  almost 
pure,  not  marshy,  but  habitually  and  moderately  moistened  by  the  filtrations 
from  large  ponds  in  the  ndphbourhood ;  and,  at  40  or  50  years'  growth,  they 
rival  in  size  the  most  beautiful  larches  of  the  Vallais. 

Poetical  AUutioru.  These  are  very  few.  The  larch  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  bv  few  of  the  Homao 
ones.  A  supposition  has,  indeed,  been  broached,  that  the  trees  into  which 
Ovid  describes  the  sisters  of  Phaethon  to  have  been  tumed  were  neither  poplars 
nor  alders,  but  larcbes.  This  supposition  appears  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  circumstance  of  a  Roman  medkl  having  been  found  with  three  larches  on 
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it ;  and  on  the  followiog  lines  in  (hnd,  which  8eem  to  allude  to  Bome  resin- 
ouB  tree, — 

**  The  new  nuule  treei  in  temn  of  unber  run, 
Whlch  barden  into  value  bj  tbe  sun.*' 

Lacan  tells  us  that  the  "gummy  larch'*  was  one  of  the  articles  burnl  to  drive 
away  serpents.  Among  the  British  poets^  Ben  Jonson  mentions  the  larch. 
A  witch  says, — 

**  Yef,  I  haTe  brought  to  help  jour  yowfl 
Homed  poppy.  cypreifl  boughs, 
Tbe  flg  tree  wild  that  grow«  on  torohe, 
And  Juice  thst  flrom  the  larch  tree  comet.**        Moique  tf  Queeiu» 

Propertiei  and  Utes.  The  wood  of  the  larch,  according  to  Hartig,  weighs 
68  \b,  13  oz.  per  cubic  foot  when  green,  and  36  Ib.  6oz.  when  dry;  and 
according  to  Kasthofibr,  it  lasts  four  times  longer  than  that  of  any  other 
species  of  A\ni6dnm,  That  of  trees  produced  in  a  good  soil  is  of  a  yellowish 
white;  but  that  of  trees  grown  in  a  cold  and  elevatied  situadon  is  reddish  or 
brown,  and  very  hard.  In  a  suitable  situationy  the  timber  is  said  to  come  to 
perfection  in  40  years,  while  that  of  the  pinaster  requires  60  years,  and  that 
of  tfae  Scotch  pine  60  years.  (TVafu.  Soe.  Art,,  toI.  xxix.  p,  25.)  Though 
the  wood  of  the  larch  ignites  with  difficulty»  and  a  fire  made  of  it  will,if  not 
attended  to,  extinguish  itself  before  the  wooci  is  half-oonanmed,  yet,  if  properly 
maniffied,  the  wo<k1  of  old  trees  is  capable  of  producing  an  intense  beat ;  and 
Bft.  Uartig  ranks  it,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  beech,  as  1248  to  1540. 
The  chareoal  of  the  larch,  according  to  M.  De  Wemeck,  is  more  rich  in 
carbon  than  that  of  eitber  the  spruce  or  the  silver  fir,  but  less  so  than  the 
pine  or  the  beech;  being  as  6409  to  7299  fbr  the  pine,  and  6409  to  7871  for 
the  beech.     The  charcoal  of  the  iarch  is  yery  heavy,  and  weighs  16^  Ib. 

a\  kilogrammes)  per  cubic  foot :  it  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  iron  founderies. 
e  bark  of  young  larches  is  astringent,  and  it  is  used  in  the  Alps  for  tanning 
leather ;  where  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  sometimes  given  to  cattle. 
The  only  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  wood  of  thb  tree  in  Britain 
are,  according  to  Monteath,  its  being  so  remarkably  hard  to  season,  that  it  is 
almoet  impossible  to  keep  it  firom  bending  and  twisting ;  and  that,  when  it  is 
propcs^ly  seasoned,  it  is  so  very  hard»  that  it  is  difficult  to  work,  and  more 
eniedaUy  to  be  smoothed  on  the  sur&ce  with  the  nlane.  To  remedy  the  evil 
of  twisting^  some  adopt  the  method  of  steeping  it  (whilst  in  the  loe)  in  water 
ior  twelve  months,  and  then  takin^  it  out,  and  drying  it  for  twelve  montha 
morey  before  cutting  it  up.  Steammg  has  also  been  resorted  to  for  the  same 
porpose ;  but  Monteath  prefers  a  pracdce  which  has  been  often  recommended^ 
though  bnt  little  employed,  vi2.  tbat  of  barking  the  tree  standing,  and  then 
leaving  it  a  year  before  it  is  cut  down. 

T%e  Utet  ef  the  Wood  of  the  Larch  t»  Frmuse  and  Switzerktnd.  According 
to  Varennes  de  Fenille,  the  disposition  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood  resembles 
that  of  the  silver  fir;  and  each  annual  layer  consists  of  a  zone  of  very  hard 
wood  of  dark  orange,  and  a  zone  of  softer  wood  which  is  of  a  pale  oranffe 
or  yeliow.  The  Pr^sident  de  la  Tour  d'Ai^eSy  who  has  written  copiously. 
on  the  iises  of  the  brch,  says:  **  The  wood  is  not  fiiled  with  knots,  like  that 
of  the  spruce  fir :  it  is  excellent  for  carpentry;  beams  made  of  it  are  very 
strong,  and  not  subject  to  rot;  it  may  be  employed  safely  in  damp  places,  as, 
for  instance,  in  cellars ;  and  it  will  remain  sound  and  uninjured,  even  when 
resdng  on  the  earth."  According  to  Rozier :  **  Eyery  one  who  knows  the 
larch  agrees  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  difierent  Idnds  of  wood,  whether  for 
the  carpenter  or  the  cabinet-maker.  Its  strength  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  oak.  The  Germans  make  casks  of  it,  which  may  be  said  to  last  for  ever, 
and  firom  which  the  spirituous  particles  of  the  wine  are  hardly  ever  found  to 
have  evaporated.  In  Upper  C^phin^,  Savoy,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  housea 
are  built  of  it,  by  placi^  scjuared  trunks,  of  die  tbickness  of  1  ft^  one  upon 
anothery  in  the  manner  of  building  log-houses.  (See  p.  2123.)  The  beat  of  the 
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KUQ  nielts  the  restn  contained  in  tlie  wood,  which,  ninning  down  the  sides, 
fills  up  the  interstices  between  the  logs ;  and  the  edifice,  thus  rendered  im* 
penetrable  to  air  and  moisture,  will  last  for  centuriea  without  alteration." 
This  tree,  saya  Malesherbes,  **  is  the  highest,  the  straightest»  and  the  most 
incorruptUile  of  all  the  Swiss  indigenous  woods.  It  is  excellent  for  all  pur- 
poses ;  and  is  so  much  sought  after,  that,  in  seyeral  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
a  pieoe  of  larch  wood  costs  double  the  price  of  a  piece  of  oak  wood  of  the 
same  dimensions.**  Notwithstanding  this,  the  same  author  adds  that,  after 
many  experiments,  the  wood  of  the  larch  has  been  found  unsuitable  for  masts. 
(See  p.  2364.)  No  wood  remains  uniiyured  by  water  longer  than  the  lardi ; 
wad,  for  this  reason,  it  is  in  general  use,  in  France  and  Switzerland,  fbr  water- 
pipes.  At  Aiz,  Marseilles,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Proyence, 
where  the  Und  is  frequently  irrigated,  the  pipes  used  to  conyey  the  water  to 
the  ground  are  always  of  larch.  In  Proyence,  it  is  also  much  used  b}'  the 
cabinet-makers,  as,  fi^om  the  closeness  of  its  grain,  it  takes  a  fine  polish. 
(Nouv,  Du  Ham,)  Desfontaines,  in  his  Histaire  des  Arbret  et  ArMueaux, 
gives  a  yery  interesting  report  made  by  M.  Boissel  de  Monviile  on  the  oses 
of  the  larch.  This  account  confirms  what  preyious  writers  had  asserted 
respecting  the  durability  of  the  cottaces  in  the  Vallais ;  and  adds  that  hirch 
wood  is  much  used,  in  Switzerland,  for  sningles  to  coyer  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
and  for  yine  props.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  found  the  most  durable  of 
all  kinds  of  wood :  the  yine  props  made  of  it  are  neyer  taken  up ;  they  remain 
fixed  for  an  indefinite  succession  of  years,  and  see  crop  after  crop  of  yines 
spring  up,  bear  their  fiuit,  and  perish  at  their  feet,  without  showing  any 
symptoms  of  decay.  In  most  cases,  the  proprietors  of  the  yineyards  are  per- 
fectl^  ignorant  of  the  epoch  when  Uiese  props  were  first  placed  there :  they 
receiyed  them  in  their  present  state  firom  their  fathers,  and  in  the  same 
state  the^  will  transmit  them  to  their  sons.  Props  made  of  the  silyer  fir, 
and  used  in  the  same  soil  for  the  same  purpose,  would  not  last  more  than  ten 
years.  In  trayersing  the  forests  of  the  Alps,  continues  M.  Boissel,  "  l  found 
frequent  proofe  of  me  excellence  of  the  wood  of  the  larch.  The  ligfatning 
often  stnkes  and  shatters  these  trees^  the  winds  break  themy  and  the 
efifects  of  time  cause  them  to  perish  by  old  age ;  all  these  modes  of  destruc- 
tion,  and  many  others,  made  me  find  a  great  number  of  mutiiated  and  dead 
trees  in  these  forests.  Those  which  were  mutilated  had  not  perished  on 
that  account.  The  branches  which  remained  uninjured  were  still  growing 
with  yigour ;  the  heart  wood  was  sound  and  unchanged;  and  the  tree  con- 
tinued  to  liye  during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  wood,  eyen  of  thosc 
quite  dead,  showed  no  signs  of  decay,  and  had  evidently  remained  in  the  saiDe 
state  a  great  number  of  years.  I  gathered  seyeral  of  the  branches,  and  di- 
yided  some  of  the  trunks  of  the  dead  trees ;  and,  though  some  of  the  branches 
were  become  so  brittle  as  to  break  easily  with  the  fingers,  and  the  wood  of 
the  trunks  so  dry  as  to  separate  into  scales,  neither  showed  the  least  signs 
of  rottenness.  The  silyer  ^,  on  the  contrary,  when  broken  or  shattered  by 
lightning,  soon  perishes ;  and  the  wood  of  dead  trees,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  becomes  quite  rotten."  (Hiit.  det  Arb,,  &c.,  ii.  p.  603.)  The  fine  giain 
of  the  larch  wood,  its  durability,  and  its  not  bdng  subject  to  crack,  naye 
long  made  it  used  by  painters  for  their  palettes,  and  eyen  to  paint  their  pie- 
tures  on.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  andents 
(lib.  xyi.  c.  39.) ;  and  Evdyn  tells  us  tnat  several  of  tne  paintings  of  Raphaei 
are  on  larch  wood. 

Tke  resinous  Produds  of  the  Larch  are,  Venice  turpentine,  and  the  manna 
de  Brian^on ;  and  both  are  used  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  procured  from 
the  tree.  To  obtain  the  turpentine»  trees  are  chosen  which  are  neither  too 
young  nor  too  old ;  as  only  fuU-grown  trees,  not  yet  in  a  state  of  decay,  will 
yield  good  turpentine.  When  tlie  sap  begins  to  be  in  motion  in  spring,  if  a 
iew  drops  of  turpentine  are  seen  exuding  firom  the  bark,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
tree  is  full  of  resinous  juice;  and,  if  the  trunk  were  split,  there  would  be 
found,  5  in.  or  6  in.  from  the  heort  o(  thc  trcc,  and  8  in.  or  10  in.  from  (he 
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bark,  seyeral  depots  of  liquid  resin,  contained  in  cavities  which  are  sonip- 
times  1  in.  thick,  3  in.  or  4  in.  broad,  and  as  much  in  height.     In  a  trunk  of 
40  ft.  in  length,  as  many  as  six  of  these  large  reservoirs  of  liquid  resin  have 
been  found,  and  several  sroalier  ones.     When  the  wood  of  a  tree  cut  down 
in  this  state  is  sawed  up,  a  cut  with  a  hatchet  will  make  the  turpentine  flow 
abundantly ;  and  the  sawvers  often  find  the  movement  of  the  saw  impeded  by 
it.    Young  and  v]|;orou8  larches  have  none  of  these  reservoirs,  whicn  appear 
DOt  to  be  formed  till  the  tree  has  attained  its  ftill  crowth ;  and  it  is  conse- 
quently  in  this  state  onl^  that  the  tree  is  in  afit  concBtion  for  beingpierced  for 
tne  extraction  of  its  resm.    The  peaaants  of  the  Valley  of  St.  Martin,  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  use  augers  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  which  they  pierce 
the  full-grown  larches  in  different  places,  beginning  at  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  mounting  gradually  to  10  ft.  or  12  ft.    They  choose,  generally, 
the  south  side  of  the  tree,   and,  where  practicable,  the  knots  formed  by 
branches  which  have  been  broken  or  cut  off,  and  through  which  the  turpen- 
tiiie  is  seen  exudine  naturally.     The  holes  are  alwa^s  made  in  a  slanting 
direction,  in  order  that  the  turpentine  mayflow  out  of  them  morefreely;  and 
care  is  always  taken  not  to  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  tree.    To  these 
holes  are  fixed  gutters  made  of  larch  wood»  which  are  Ijin.  wide,  and  from 
]5in.  to  20in.  long.     One  of  the  ends  of  each  gutter  terminates  in  a  pe^, 
throueh  the  centre  of  which  is  bored  a  hole  abont  l|in.  in  diameter.    This 
end  of  the  gutter  is  forced  into  the  hoie  made  in  the  tree,  and  the  otlier  end  is 
led  into  a  small  bucket,  or  trough,  which  receives  the  turpentine.  In  the  coun- 
tries  where  larches  are  abundant,  says  Du  Hamel,  particularly  in  the  Bri- 
an^onnais  and  the  Vallais,  may  be  seen,  in  the  fine  weather  of  spring,  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  little  buckets  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  each  attached  to 
a  tree  by  a  slender  tube,  or  gutter,  through  which  the  clear  limoid  turpen- 
tine,  glittering  in  the  sun,  trickles  down,  and  soon  filis  the  bucket;  while 
every  moming  and  evening,  the  peasants  hasten  from  tree  to  tree,  examining 
their  buckets,  takine  away  or  emptying  those  that  are  fiill,  and  replacing  them 
with  empty  ones.    This  harvest,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  continues  from  May 
tiil  September ;  and  the  turpentine  requires  no  other  preparation,  to  render 
it  fit  for  sale,  than  straining  it  through  a  coarse  hair  cloth,  to  free  it  from 
leaves,  or  any  other  accidental  impurities  that  may  have  flEdlen  into  it.  When 
a  hole  made  m  a  tree  does  not  produce  turpentine,  or  when  the  turpentine 
ceasea  to  flow,  the  hole  is  stopped  with  a  peg,  and  not  opened  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.    When  these  boles  are  reopened,  the  turpentine  is  generaliy 
found  to  flow  from  them  in  greater  abundance  than  from  the  other  holes  in 
the  tree,  and  they  continue  to  give  still  more  and  more,  tiU  the  flow  of  the 
sap  is  stopped  in  autumn  by  the  cold.    A  fiill-grown  healthy  larch,  if  tapped 
wben  of  the  proper  age,  wiil  yield  7  Ib.  or  8  Ib.  of  turpentine  every  year,  for 
40  or  50  years. 

The  wood  of  a  tree  from  which  the  resin  has  been  extracted  is  never  used 
for  building  purposes :  it  is,  indeed,  only  good  to  bum ;  and  the  charcoal 
made  from  it  is  very  much  lighter  than,  and  very  inferior  in  every  respect  to, 
that  made  from  larches  which  have  not  been  deprived  of  their  resin.  The 
turpentine  of  the  larch  is  called  Venice  turpentine,  because  it  used  formerly 
to  be  sent  to  England  and  the  north  of  Europe  only  from  that  commercial 
city.  it  should  be  clear,  transparent,  firee  from  all  impurities,  of  the  con- 
sistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  with  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong  disagreeablesmell. 
It  18  employed  in  medicine,  and  particularly  in  veterinary  surgery ;  and  it 
is  reckoned  excellent  to  draw  out  thoms,  splinters,  &c.,  and  to  cure  ulccrs 
and  old  wounds  which  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  gangrenc.  It  is  used  in  thc 
formation  of  what  are  called  drawing  plasters,  and  also  for  making  several 
kinds  of  varaish.  It  is  sometimes  distilled  with  the  addition  of  water,  like  the 
turpentine  of  the  pinastcr ;  but  its  essential  oil,  colophony,  &c.,  are  very 
inferior  to  those  produced  by  distilling  the  turpentine  of  any  other  of  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe. 

7%e  Mafnia  qf  Brianfon  is  a  kind  of  sap  of  a  sweetish  but  insipid  taste, 
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which,  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  during  the  months  of  June  and  Julj, 
exudes,  accordine  to  some,  during  the  night,  froni  the  bark  of  the  young 
shoots;  but  whicb,  according  to  others,  transpires  froui  the  buds  and  leaves, 
on  which  it  coagulates  in  the  form  of  little  white  glutinous  grains,  which  are 
easily  scraped  oif.  In  the  nioming,  young  larch  trees,  before  they  are  stnick 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  will  be  found  oovered  with  it ;  but  the  grains»  if  not 
gathered,  will  soon  disappear.  Very  cold  winds  prevent  the  formation  of 
this  substance,  which  is  called  vtanne  de  Brianfou,  because  it  is  found  in  moat 
abundance  in  that  country.  It  resembles  the  manna  of  the  flowering  ash 
((/rnus  rotundifolia,  see  p.  1242.),  but  is  less  purgative.  It  is  not  mnch 
used,  as  but  very  little  is  produced,  except  in  Brian^on ;  and,  even  there»  k 
is  very  difficult  to  collect  before  it  melts. 

The  Leavet  of  the  larch,  Kasthoffer  considers  as  less  injurions  to  pastnre 
than  those  of  any  other  pine  or  fir ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  says  tfaat 
they  are  better  worth  collecting  as  a  manure.  Thev  are  eaten  in  Switzerland 
by  cattle  and  sheep,  but  iess  eagerly  than  those  of  tbe  evergreen  pines  and 
firs ;  because  they,  being  deciduous,  are  only  to  be  found  in  an  eatable,  that 
is  green,  state,  wben  the  more  palatable  food  of  grass  is  abundant. 

Uset  of  the  Larch  tn  BrUain.  Pubiic  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  uses 
of  this  tree,  as  we  baye  already  observed,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in  1777,  when 
the  oldest  larch  trees  in  Scotland  could  not  have  been  above  50  years  old, 
and,  doubtless,  none  of  them  had  been  cut  down ;  as  the  earliest  notice  of 
one  of  the  Athol  larches  having  been  felled  is  in  that  year.  (See  App,  to  Getu 
Rep,  ofScot,j  vol.  iv.  p.  493.)  Dr.  Anderson's  sources  of  information,  tbereK 
fore,  must  have  been  foreign  authors,  the  more  important  of  whom  have 
been  already  quoted.  The  first  Bridsh  author  who  treats  of  the  value  of 
the  wood  of  the  larch  at  length,  and  from  his  own  experience,  is  Pontey ; 
who,  in  his  Forttt  Pruner,  tne  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1805, 
states  that  the  larch  excels  foreign  fir  in  all  the  foUowing  respects :  — 

"  1 .  It  is  much  clearer  of  knots,  provided  a  very  small  degree  of  attention 
be  paid  to  it,  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  growth. 

**  2,  It  is  more  durable ;  for  though  it  produces  dead  knots,  when  neglected, 
stiil  it  produces  no  rotten  ones,  or  wKat  carpenters  call  cork-knots.  The 
&ct  is,  that  not  only  the  heart  and  sap  of  the  wood,  but  even  the  bark,  are 
so  durable  a  nature,  tbat  we  know  no  means  of  estimating  when  any  one  of 
them  will  decay,  except  under  some  species  of  mismanagement.  Tbere  is  a 
particular  criterion  by  which  larch  is  distinguishable  from  any  other  wood, 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  decisive  proof  of  its  durability ;  viz.  the  dead 
knots,  or  branches,  wood  and  bark,  being  always  found  fast  wedged^  as  it  were, 
in  the  timber;  so  that  every  knot  of  that  description  has  a  sort  of  ring  round 
it  n^rly  black.  Any  person  who  has  larches  growing,  of  some  tolerable  ag^ 
ma^  convince  himself  of  their  durability,  by  examining  their  dead  branches ; 
which,  whether  great  or  small,  are  neverfoimd  rotten, 

^3.  Larch  is  much  less  liable  to  shrink  than  foreign  deaL  It  is  well 
known  that  the  latter  is  exceedingly  liable  to  that  defect,  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  the  joiners  tell  us  that,  when  a  board  of  it  has  been  twentv  years  in  use^ 
if  planed  over  again,  it  wiU  again  shrink :  but  not  so  with  larch  ;  for,  if  well 
dned  at  first,  it  never  shrinks  at  all. 

"  A  piece  of  larch  wood,  split  fix>m  the  root  end  of  a  slab,  was  weighed  at 
different  periods.  The  tree  having  been  cut  down  in  August  preceding, 
and  sawn  up  a  few  days  previous  to  the  first  wdghing,  gave  the  foUowing 
resuits :  — 


Daie  wben  weighcd. 

ttiL  oe. 

Dete  when  weiipbed. 

Ib. 

o» 

'*n99,    lit  October       - 

-       IS    11 

**17<I9,   9thDecember»    . 

-       7 

11 

IdthOrCotwr 

K)     i 

aoth  Deeember,    . 

7 

9 

S5thOctober 

9     0 

1800,  Slat  Juiiury, 

-       7 

9 

ISth  NoTember,  - 

7    13 

**  The  wd^hing  has  oflen  been  repeated  since,  but  no  variation  was  fbund 
whUe  it  was  in  the  same  place ;  namelv,  a  dry  room  over  one  where  a  good 
fire  was  kept.    The  pieoe  is  nearly  aJl  sap  wood.    From  which  we  gather 
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this  important  information ;  the  larch  may  be  perfectly  seasoned  in  tbree 
monthsy  with  a  very  moderate  heat,  and  probably  much  sooner,  as  the  next 
circumstance  to  be  noted  seems  to  show.  When  wood  can  lose  no  more 
weight,  we  take  it  for  granted  it  is  perfectl^  seasoned ;  and,  as  this  is  so 
soon  attained  by  the  larch,  there  can  remam  no  just  apprehensions  of  its 
shrinking. 

'*  4.  Larch  will  not  crack,  with  any  degree  of  heat  that  ean  be  called  tole- 
rable,  when  in  plank  ur  boards,  or  when  the  poles  are  split  as  rails.  When 
in  buik  (that  is  not  sawu  up),  the  case  is  not  diiferent,  provided  the  bark 
remains  upon  it ;  but  if  that  be  taken  off  while  the  wood  is  green,  it  cracks 
considerably,  as  will  be  noticed  under  the  seventh  head. 

'*  5.  Larch  is  much  more  tough  than  foreign  deal.  It  splits  with  great 
difficulty,  and  never  in  any  lengtb  with  the  grain.  Poreign  deal  being  so 
exceedingly  apt  to  split,  can  seldom  be  used  very  thin ;  but  the  larch  may 
be  used  as  thin  as  the  saw^ers  can  cut  it,  without  any  danger  on  that  head. 

**  6.  It  has  two  properties,  the  first  of  which  tbe  foreign  deal  does  not  pos- 
sess,  and  the  second  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree ;  namely,  its  beautiful  colour, 
and  its  capability  of  receiving  a  degree  of  polish  equal  to  any  wood  yet 
known,  and  much  superior  to  the  finest  niahogttfUf. 

**  7.  It  may  be  used  in  situations  where  the  best  foreign  deal  proves  of 
very  short  duration ;  namely,  as  posts  for  every  description  of  fencing." 

The  knotty  tops  of  some  larch  trees  were  sawn,  in  1800,  into  scantlings  of 
about  J^in.  square,  for  the  purpose  of  stakin^  and  tying  up  plants  in  Mr. 
Pontey^s  nursery.  On  examining  their  condition  four  years  aflerwards,  the 
whole  of  them  were  perfectly  sound  above  ground,  the  only  symptoms  of 
decay  appearing  on  the  sappy  parts  of  the  wood,  that  had  been  in  the  ground. 
A  larch  post,  which,  in  1800,  nad  been  in  the  ground  upwards  of  20  years, 
was  perfectly  sound  above  ground,  and  not  decayed  under  it  deeper  tban  the 
sap  wood ;  and,  where  the  bark  was  not  removed  under  ground,  even  the  sap 
wood  was  uninjured.  (For,  Prun,,  ed.  4«,  p.  83.) 

Matthew  is  the  next  British  author  who  writes  on  the  uses  of  the  larch 
from  his  own  experience;  and  his  work  On  Kaval  Tt?»^^  is  dated  183L 
The  larch,  compared  with  pines  and  firs,  he  says,  has  the  timber  much 
sfcronger  when  yonng,  and  even  when  the  trunk  is  under  a  foot  in  diameter, 
than  when  old  and  large.  Near  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  timber  is  very 
inferior,  and  deficient  in  toughness,  to  what  it  is  at  the  root.  The  wood  is 
finer  gnuned,  and  has  fewer  large  knots,  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine.  A  thin 
lareh  board,  when  dried,  is  at  once  strong,  tough,  durable,  and  extremely  light 
It  is  difficult  to  split  larch  evcn  by  w^ges ;  which  is  owing  to  the  netted 
structure  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood :  whereas  the  wood  of  the  Scotch  pine, 
as  of  other  pines,  is  easily  split,  owing  to  its  reedy  structure,  the  longitudinal 
fibres  running  parallel  to  each  other,  with  comparatively  very  few  transverse 
ones.  Some  experiments  conducted  at  Woolwich,  which  will  be  hereafter 
given,  show  the  strength  of  Highland  larch  to  be  to  that  of  the  Riga  pine 
88  1000  to  804 ;  and  to  that  of  white  American  pine  (P.  i9tr6bus),  as  1000  to 
824.  In  Scotland,  it  is  universaliy  allowed  to  be  stronger  tfaan  tbe  Scotch 
pine ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  the  sawyers  employed  to  cut  it  up  have  one  fourth 
more  pay  when  cutting  larch,  than  when  cutting  pine.  The  larch,  compared 
with  any  other  of  the  Conlferss,  Matthew  justly  observes,  ^  has  comparatively 
smaller  and  more  numerous  branches ;  and,  consequehtly,  the  timber  is  fireer 
firom  laige  knots,  and  has  more  equable  strength,  as  well  in  small  spars,  as 
when  large  and  cut  into  joists  and  beams ;  provided  the  timber  be  not  too  far  up 
the  tree."  (Or  Naval  7\mber,jp,  105.]^  The  larch,  says  Mr.  Sang,  will  arrive  at 
a  usefiil  timber  size  in  one  half  or  a  third  part  of  Uie  time,  in  general,  which  the 
Scotch  fir  requires ;  and  the  timber  of  tbe  larcb,  at  30  or  40  years  old,  when 
placed  in  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  the  production  of  perfect  timber,  is  in 
every  respect  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  fir  at  100  years  old.  (Pkmt, 
KaiS)  The  price  of  the  wood  of  the  larcb,  in  Scotland,  at  tbe  present  time 
(1837),  varies  from  2d,  to  4J.  per  cubic  foot  more  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine. 
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**  Tbe  larch,"  8tr  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  obsenres,**  is  unquestionably  by  much 
the  most  enduriiig  timber  we  have.  It  is  remarkabky  that,  whilst  the  red  wood, 
or  heart  wood,  is  not  formed  at  all  in  the  other  resinous  trees  till  they  haye  lired 
for  a  eood  many  years,  the  larch,  on  the  other  hand^  b^ns  to  make  it  soon 
after  it  is  planted ;  and,  whilst  you  may  feli  a  Scotch  fir  of  30  years  oU, 
and  find  no  redwood  in  it,  you  can  hardly  cut  down  a  young  larch  laige 
enouffh  to  be  a  walking-stick,  without  finding  just  such  a  proportion  of  red 
wood,  compared  to  its  diameter  as  a  tree,  as  you  will  find  in  the  kugest  larch 
in  the  forest  compared  to  its  diameter."  (Laud,  Gilp.^  i.  p.  153.) 

For  Naoal  Purpotet^  Matthew  obsenres,  the  larch,  firom  its  general  kteral 
toughness  (particularly  the  root),  and  firom  its  lightness,  seems  better  adapted 
for  the  construction  of  shot-proof  vessels,  than  any  other  timber."  It  faas 
been  used  for  ship-building  in  the  Tay,  he  says,  since  1810 ;  and  there  were,  in 
1830,  seyeral  thousand  tons  of  shipping  constructed  of  it.  "  The  Athole 
frigate,  built  of  it  about  1818 ;  the  Larch,  a  fine  brig,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Auiole  seyoral  vears  earlier ;  and  many  other  vessels,  built  more  recently ; 
prove  that  larch  is  as  valuable  for  naval  purposes  as  the  most  sanguine 
nad  anticipated.  The  first  instance  we  have  heard  of  Bridsh  larch  being 
used  in  this  manner  was  in  a  sloop  repaired  with  it  about  1806.  The  ^eraon 
to  whom  it  had  belonged,  and  who  had  sailed  it  himself,  stated  to  us,  unme- 
diately  afler  its  loss,  that  this  sloop  had  been  built  of  oak  about  36  years 
before;  that  at  18  years  old  ber  upper  timbers  were  so  much  decayed  as 
to  require  renewal,  which  was  done  with  larch ;  that  18  years  after  this 
repair,  the  sloop  went  to  pieces  on  the  remains  of  the  pier  of  Methel,  Fife^ 
shire,  and  the  top  timbers  and  second  foo^hooks  of  larch  were  washed  iCShore 
as  tou^h  and  sound  as  wben  first  put  intb  the  vessel,  not  one  spot  of  decay 
appearmg.  The  owuer  of  a  larch  brig,  who  had  employed  her  for  several 
years  on  tropical  voyages,  also  assures  us  that  the  timber  wiil  wear  well  in  any 
climate,  and  adds  that  he  would  prefer  larch  to  any  other  kind  of  wood,  e^- 
cially  for  small  vessels ;  he  also  states  that  the  deck  of  this  brig,  composed  of 
larcb  planks,  stood  the  tropical  heat  well,  and  that  it  did  not  warp  or  shrink, 
as  was  apprehended. 

"  Larcn  knees  are  possessed  of  such  strength  and  durability,  and  are  of  such 
adaptation  by  their  figure  and  toughness,  uiat,  were  a  sufficient  quantzty  in 
the  market,  and  their  qualities  generally  knowu,  we  believe  that  none  else 
would  be  used  for  vessels  of  any  description  of  timber,  even  for  our  war  navy 
of  oak.  The  knees  of  vessels  have  a  number  of  strong  bolts,  generally  of 
iron,  passing  through  them  to  secure  the  beam-ends  to  the  sides  of  the  ship. 
Larch  knees  are  the  more  suited  for  this,  as  they  do  not  split  in  the  driving  of 
the  bolts,  and  contain  a  resinous  gum,  which  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the 
iron. 

**  In  all  places  where  larch  has  become  known,  it  has  completely  superseded 
other  timber  for  clinker-built.  boats,  surpassing  all  others  in  strength,  light- 
ness,  and  durability.  For  this  purpose,  young  trees  of  about  9  in.  in  diameter, 
in  root-cuts  from  10  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  length  (for  as  you  ascend  the  tree,  the 
timber  deteriorates  greatly),  with  a  gentle  bend  at  one  end,  such  as  the  larch 
often  receives  from  the  south-west  wind,  are  the  most  suitable.  The  iog 
should  be  kept  in  the  bark  till  used ;  and,  in  dry  weather,  theboards  put  upon 
the  boat's  siae  within  two  or  three  days  fi>om  being  sawn  out,  as  no  timber 
we  are  acquainted  with  parts  sooner  with  its  moisture  than  larch ;  and  tbe 
boards  do  not  work  or  bend  pleasantly  when  dry.  When  dried,  the  thin 
larch  board  is  at  once  strong,  tough,  durable,  and  extremely  light. 

^  For  rural  Purposes  generaify,  larch  is  incomparably  the  best  adapted  tim- 
ber,  especiall^  for  rails,  fences,  or  out-door  fabrics  ezposed  to  wind  and 
weather.  It  is  also  getting  into  use  for  implements  oT  husbandry,  such  as 
harrows,  ploughs,  and  carts.  We  have  seen  a  larch  upright  paling,  the  timber 
of  whicb,  with  the  exception  of  the  lai^e  charred  posts,  had  only  been  eigfat 
years  in  growin^,  standinff  a  good  fence,  sixteen  years  old,  decked  out  by 
inoss  and  Itchen  in  all  the  hoary  gamiture  of  tirae. 
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*'Inthe  Cofutructhn  ofBuUdingty  larch  is  Faluable  onlv  for  the  ^osser  parts, 
as  beams,  lintelsy  joists,  couples.  For  tbe  finer  boarded  part,  it  is  so  much 
disposed  to  warp,  and  so  difficult  to  be  worked,  as  gencarally  to  preclude  use. 
It  18,  however,  asserted  that,  if  larch  be  seasoned  by  standing  two  years  with 
the  bark  stripped  from  the  bole  before  being  cut  down,  the  timber  becomes 
manageable  for  the  finer  house-work." 

7%e  DurabUity  qfthe  Lardi,  tohen  altematefy  expoted  to  Waier  and  Air,  was 
proved  bv  an  experiment  made  in  the  river  Thames,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol.    ''  Posts,"  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  '*  of  equal 
thickness  and  strength,  some  of  larch  and  others  of  oak,  were  driven  down 
fiidng  the  river  wall»  where  they  were  altemately  covered  with  water  by  the 
fiow  of  the  tide,  and  left  dry  bv  its  fiiU.    This  species  of  altemation  is  the 
most  trying  of  aU  drcumstances  for  the  endurance  of  timber ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  oaken  posts  decayed,  and  were  twice  renewed,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years ;  whilst  those  which  were  made  of  larch  remained  altogether  un- 
changed.  "  We  had  ourselves,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  "  occasion  to 
erect  a  foot-bridge  to  a  pleasure  walk  over  a  suuk  road,  and  this  we  ordered  to 
be  constructed  of  two  long  stretching  beams,  covered  transversely  with  larch 
planks.     In  14  or  15  years  afterwards,  we  discovered  symptoms  of  decay  in 
tfae  bridge,  and  ordered  the  carpenter  to  new  plank  it ;  but,  wben  he  came  to 
carry  our  directions  into  execution,  he  discovered  that  the  whole  planks  were 
quite  sound,  with  the  exception  of  three ;  and  that  these  three,  which  were 
rotten  almost  to  powder,  were  Scotch  fir  planks,  which  had  been  taken  in 
a  hurry,  at  the  time   the  bridge  was  built,  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the 
original  number  of  the  larch  nlanks."  (Laud,  Gilp.,  i.  p.  154.^ 

In  MUI-^work,  and  espedally  for  mUl  axles,  where  oak  only  used  formerly 
to  be  employed,  larch  has  been  substituted  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  in  1806, 
with  the  best  effect.  In  the  winter  of  that  year,  in  cutting  up  an  old  decayed 
mUl  wheel,  His  Orace  found  those  parts  of  the  water  cogs  which  had  been 
repaired  with  larch  in  1786,  though  black  on  the  surface,  on  the  hatchet  being 
applied,  as  sound  and  fresh  as  when  put  up. 

In  RaUroadt,  it  is  fbund  to  form  excellent  sleepers,  and  so  great  was  the 
demand  for  it  in  1836  and  1837,  for  this  purpose,  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
supplied  even  with  the  extensive  plantations  in  Scodand. 

M  Hop  Poles  and  Staket  for  Plants,  no  wood  whatever  equals  the  larch. 
For  these  purposes,  it  ought  to  be  planted  close,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  with 
trunks  of  the  requisite  d^ee  of  slendemess ;  for,  when  planted  thm,  the 
stems  are  apt  to  become  disproportionately  thick  below,  as  Cobbett  describes 
to  be  the  case  with  the  sweet  chestnut.  (See  p.  1996.)  We  have  seen  the 
larch,  at  3  ft.  apart,  drawn  up  to  the  heiffht  of  between  40  f^.  and  50  fi.,  with 
dear  straight  stems,  admirably  adapted  ror  hop-poles,  and  for  poles  for  ornfr- 
mental  purposes  in  gardens ;  such  as  staking  roses,  forming  arches  and  rustic 
work  for  training  creepers,  espaliers  for  fmit  trees,  &c.  Even  the  young  trees, 
which  have  been  allowed  to  attain  the  heigfat  of  4fl.  or  5  (t,  in  nursery  lines, 
make  excdlent  props  for  the  more  delicate  plants ;  and,  when  used  with  the 
bark  on,  wUi  last,  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Am  Guardtjbr  nngle  Treet  and  tmall  Groupt,  the  larch  possesses  the  advan- 
tttes  of  strengtfa  to  resist  tfae  mbbing  of  cattle ;  of  durability  at  tfae  surface 
ofthe  ground,  where  it  is  alteraately  wet  and  dry ;  and  of  economy,  because, 
when  tne  bark  is  kept  on,  tbe  expense  of  painting  or  Kyanising  is  unnecessary. 
A*  6ve  and  as  dead  Fencet,  tfae  larcfa  possesses  peculiar  properties,  bearing 
the  sfaears  apparently  as  well  as  the  spmce.  (See  p.  2306.)  Sir  Tfaomas 
Dick  Lauder  once  saw  a  very  pretty  iarcfa  fence  in  a  gentleman^s  pleasure- 
irround  near  Loch  Lomond.  '*  Tbe  trees  were  planted  at  equal  distances 
jrom  eacfa  other ;  and,  being  clipped,  were  half  cut  througfa  towards  tfae  top, 
and  bent  down  over  each  other.  In  many  instances,  the  top  sfaoot  of  tfae 
one  had  insinuated  itself  into  that  a^jacent  to  it,  so  as  to  faave  become  cor- 
porally  united  t  ^  it ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  actually  found  one  top 
that  had  so  inserted  itself,  whicb,  having  been  ratfaer  deeply  cut  originally  by 
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the  hedge  biHy  had  actually  detached  itself  from  the  parent  stock,  and  was  now 
growing  graii^  on  thc  other,  with  tHe  lower  part  oi  it  pointing  upwards  into 
the  air  1"  (Laud.  GUp^  i.  p.  157.) 

A  Larch  Hedge,  tDhich  immedkUely  hecame  a  Fence^  was  formed,  in  the  apring 
of  1831,  to  enclose  a  fourmcre  field  of  high,  dry,  and  rather  poor  land,  in  the 
foUowing  roanner :  —  A  ditch  was  dug,  4  ft*  wide,  in  the  direction  of  the  fenoe ; 
and  Mr.  Gorrie  having  some  plantations  of  larches,  of  nine  years'  standing,  on 
an  adjacent  eminence,  which  required  thinninff,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  construct  of  them  a  liye  tence  that  would  have  imme» 
diate  effect ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  had  them  taken  up  carefully,  as  marited 
out  for  thinning,abont  the  beginning  of  March.    He  employed  two  other  men 
in  planting  them  among  the  euth  Uirown  out  of  the  4-fL  ditch  ;  he  holding 
tbe  tree,  and  giving  it  the  intended  position.     It  occurred  to  Mr.  Gorrie  that 
wind-waving  was  one  principal  preventive  of  the  growth  of  larches  transplaoted 
at  that  age,  which  would  be  avoidcd  by  laying  the  trees  in  a  slanting  direction ; 
besides,  fewer  trees  would  form  an  efficient  fence,  than  if  standing  peqpen* 
dicularly.    **  The  trees  were  from  10  fL  to  12  fL  long,  and  were  laid  at  about 
an  angle  of  30°  with  the  horizon,  the  tops  inclining  a  littie  over  the  ditch  to 
the  interior  of  the  field,  whence  the  danger  from  cattle  attempting  to  break 
through  waa  to  be  apprehended ;  the  sui^ice  of  the  ditch  banx  bei^g  aboot 
from  l  fl.  8  in.  to  2  ft.  above  the  ordinary  levei  of  the  ground,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  roots  about  3  in.  below  that  surface,  when  the  earth  was  drc^ed 
ofE     The  plants  were  well  feathered  to  the  bottom  with  side  brandies,  which 
were  all  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  ;  and  at  the  surface  the  roots  were 
firom  2  fb.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  distant,  but  the  stems,  or  centres,  of  the  trees,  from  the 
sloping  direction  given  them,  were  only  from  l  ft.  3in.  to  1  h.  6in.  distant, 
centre  from  centre,  which,  with  the  bruiches,  presented  an  obstmction  appa- 
rentiy  more  formidable  than  really  so  ;  and  which  had  the  effect  of  preventmg 
any  of  the  enclosed  horses  or  cattle  from  making  an  attempt  at  taking  a  leap. 
The  expense  of  digging  the  ditch  and  planting  did  not  exceed  li .  per  8cotch  fall 
(18  f^.  6  in.)  ;  and  thus  an  effective  live  fence  was  put  up,  at  less  than  would 
have  erected  a  3-railed  paling,  the  decay  of  which  would  commence  the  day 
on  which  it  was  erected ;  while  the  living  larches,  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  almost  useless,  will  acquire  yearly  strength,  which  will  soon  present  an 
insurmountable  barner  to  the  passage  of  live  stock  ;  besides  aflbrding  imroe- 
diate  shelter,  which  willbeannuatly  inereasing.    This  year  I  find  (as  was  to  be 
ezpected)  the  leading  shoot  begins  to  assume  a  perpendicular  direction ;  and 
every  fourth  or  fifth  tree,  I  intend  to  allow  to  grow  to  fiill  maturitj,  when 
the  proprietor  of  future  times  may  find  it  convenient  to  have  them  cut  up  for 
naval  timber.    I  did  not  expect  that  every  plant  transpkmted  at  that  age 
should  grow  ;  and  the  dry  weather  which  followed  in  the  summer  of  1831 
was  by  no  ueans  favourable  to  their  success :  about  80  plants  died  of  760. 
Theae  I,  this  spring,  interiined  with  young  plants  of  about  3  ft,  in  length,  trans- 
planted  larches  from  the  nursery,  inserted  under  the  back-gone  plant,  the 
dead  branches  ofwhich  gave  the  young  plant,  with  a  little  assistance,  the 
proper  direction.     In  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  planted  a  row 
of  young  transphuited  hurcbes  from  the  nursery  at  about  Ifl.  apart,  and  Ift 
separate  from  the  oid  plants,  to  which  they  had  a  contrary  direction  gtven 
them.    Here  I  should  have  taken  blame  to  myself,  if  I  had  to  reoortl  the 
death  of  a  single  plant.    The  whole  are  now  in  a  thriving  condition ;  and  I 
can,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  recommend  the  process  to  those  who 
may  have  upland  fences  to  form,  and  thinnings  of  larches  of  9  or  10  years* 
standing  to  spare.  —  Ardi.  Gorrie.  Annat  Gardens,  Oct.  1.  1832."    Mr.  Gorrie 
informs  us  (December,  1837)  that  these  larches  have  thriven  amazingly,  and 
that  the  trees  placed  in  a  slanting  position  now  form  most  beautifiil  curves. 

Dead  Fencet  of  larch  branches,  wattled  between  large  stakes,  have  been 
tried  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  found  to  last  many  years.  Youog  larch 
trecs  have  also  been  planted  (after  being  killed  by  bdng  lcft  scveral  months 
out  of  the  soil)  in  the  form  ot'  a  hedge,  for  shelter  in  a  garden ;  and  ftxmd  to 
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have  the  advaotage  of  producing  sheiter  and  shade  without  exhaustingthesoil 
by  their  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  iive  hedges. 

7^  Bark  of  the  Ixtrch  haa  kmg  been  tued  for  tanmng  m  Um  native  Country 
(see  p.  8365.),  and  it  seems  first  to  have  been  employed  for  that  purpose  in 
Britain,  by  Thomas  White,  Esq.,  of  the  Woodlands,  near  Durham,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  (See  Cren.  Rep.  ofScotiandy  vol.  iv.  p.  501.) 
According  to  Monteath,  when  the  best  oak  bark  is  18/.  \2t,  per  ton,  the  best 
larch  bark  is  5/.  5f .  In  general,  he  considers  the  bark  of  the  larch  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  birch ;  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  generaily  used  for 
the  purposes  of  tanning  in  Sweden  and  Russia. 

Am  a  Nurse  Tree,  we  have  already  roentioned,  when  treating  of  the  spruce 
(p.  2305«),  that  the  larch  can  be  by  no  means  recommended.  By  its  vigorous 
growth,  it  robs  the  soil  of  what  ought  to  nourish  the  trees  to  be  protected ; 
aod,  by  its  long,  fiexible,  spiny  shoots,  it  not  only  overtops  them,  but  lashes 
and  injures  the  leading  shoots  of  the  young  trees. 

Mr.  Oorrie  tell  us,  nowever,  that  "  an  exception  may  be  taken  in  favour  of 
the  larch,  as  a  nurse  to  the  oak,  the  roots  of  which  descend  below  the  range 
of  those  ofthe  larch.  Its  openness  accords  with  the  hardy  nature  of  the 
oak  in  winter,  and  thus  allows  the  tree  to  acauire  protecting  properties, 
before  the  nurses  are  removed.  I  have  always  tound  the  oak  to  thrivcy  and 
acquire  vigour,  when  nursed  by  larches.  Of  course,  lashing  and  overtopping 
must  be  prevented,  but  this  is  easily  done." 

1%e  Improvement  ofthe  SoU  m  wkich  the  Larch  grows  is  one  of  those  import- 
ant  results  first  discovered  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  is  thus  describea:  — 
**  The  lower  and  stronger  branches  meet  together  in  six  or  seven  years  after 
pUmting,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  matting  over  the  ground.  llie  air  and 
iigfat  being  excluded  by  them,  sll  plants  that  are  under  them  die.  At  the 
same  time,  the  annual  deposit  of  leaves  from  them,  by  means  of  decompo- 
sition,  forms,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  soil  of  considerable  depth.  At  the  age 
of  24,  the  larches  lose  the  spines  on  the  lower  branches  altogether,  and  that 
18  the  natural  mark  of  their  being  ready  to  be  removed  by  thinning,  to  a  con- 
aiderable  extent.  On  the  air  being  readmitted  by  the  removal  of  the  trees, 
the  suHace  of  the  new-made  soil  wherever  it  has  been  formed,  even  among 
the  rocks,  becomes  immediately  covered  with  natural  grasses,  among  which  the 
^61cus  m61lis  and  H.  Ian4tus  seem  to  predominate.  These  grasses  continue 
to  grow,  and  to  thicken  into  a  swnrd,  by  the  annual  top-dressing  which  they 
receive  from  a  continued  deposition  of  leaves.  The  improvement  of  the 
natural  suriace  of  the  ground  for  pasturage,  by  means  of  the  larch,  appears 
to  be  a  property  peculiar  to  this  tree.  This  pasturage  is  quite  capabie  of 
improving  tne  condition  of  cattle  either  in  winter  or  summer.*'  (Highl,  Soc, 
TVant.y  vol.  xi.  p.  188.)  The  grasses  here  roentioned,  Mr.  Oorrie  observes, 
**  are  bad  pasture  grasses,  and  should  be  discouraged ;  but,  as  already  ob- 
served  (p.2368.),  finer  grasses  will  grow  under  these  trees. 

At  an  omamental  Tree^  the  larch  is  generally  considered  to  produce  a  very 
^ood  effect,  particularly  in  hilly  scenery.  It  is  admired,  says  Baudrillart,  **  for 
its  p^ramidal  shape  and  spiry  head ;  k>r  the  tender  green,  and  peculiiur  dis- 
position  of  its  fohage ;  and  for  its  female  catkins,  which  spread  over  the  tree, 
and,  seen  at  a  littie  distance,  resemble  wood  strawberries  in  their  form,  colour, 
and  size ;  contrasting  stronffly  with  the  pale  green  of  the  beautiful  tufts  of 
leaves  with  which  the  branches  are  uniformly  furnished.  Placed  singly  on  a 
lawn,  or  rising  from  a  group  of  other  trees,  this  species  is  rareiy  surpassed  in 
beauty."  The  opinions  of  some  English  writers  of  acknowledged  taste  are, 
however,  very  diiTerent  from  this.  Gilpin  says :  '*  The  larch  we  have  in 
Engkrnd,  compared  with  the  larch  of  the  Alps,  is  a  diminutive  pbnt.  It  ia 
little  more  than  the  puny  inhabitant  of  a  garden,  or  the  embeilishment  of 
some  trifling  artificial  scene.  The  characters  of  grand  and  noble  seldom 
belong  to  it.  It  is,  however,  an  elegant  tree ;  though,  in  our  soil  at  least,  it 
is  too  formal  in  its  growth.  Among  its  native  steeps,  its  form,  no  doubt,  is 
f  uily  picturesque,  when  the  storms  of  many  a  century  have  shattered  its 
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eqiial  sides,  and  given  contrast  and  variety  to  ita  boughs."  (For,  Scen.) 
W ordsworth,  in  hia  DetcriplUm  qf  the  Scenay  of  the  lAiket,  aays  :  **  It  miist 
be  acknowledeed  that  the  iarch,  tiii  it  has  outgrown  the  aize  of  a  shnib, 
shows,  when  ioolced  at  singly,  some  elegance  in  form  and  appearance ;  espe- 
cially  in  spring,  decorated  as  it  then  is  by  the  pinls  tassels  of  its  blossoms : 
but,  as  a  tree,  it  is  less  than  any  other  pleasing.  Its  t>ranches  (for  bougfas  it 
has  uone)  have  no  variety  in  the  youth  of  the  tree,  and  little  dignity  even 
when  it  attains  its  full  growth.  Leaves  it  cannot  be  said  to  have;  and,  coDse* 
quentlv,  it  affords  neither  shade  nor  shelter.  In  spring,  the  iarch  becomeB 
green  fong  before  the  native  trees ;  and  its  green  is  so  peculiar  and  vivid,  that, 
finding  nothins  to  harmonise  with  it,  wherever  it  comes  forth  a  disa^ireeable 
speck  is  produced.  In  summer,  wben  all  other  trees  are  in  their  pnde,  it  ia 
of  a  dingy  lifeless  hue;  in  autumn,  of  a  spiritless  unvaried  yeilow;  and,  in 
winter,  it  is  stili  more  lamentably  distinguished  firom  every  other  deciduous 
tree  of  the  forest;  for  they  seem  only  to  sleep,  but  the  larch  appears  abso- 
lutely  dead."  (Detcriptianj  &c^  p.  93.)  There  is  great  truth  in  \Vordsworth*s 
description.  The  circumstance  of  the  tree  having  no  boughs,  but  only 
branches,  doubtless  detracts  from  its  contrast  and  variety  of  form  as  a  pic- 
turesque  object ;  but  the  smallness  of  these  branches,  by  never  atisorbing  tbe 
wood  of  the  trunk,  rendera  it  peculiarly  vaiuable  as  a  timber  tree.  Its  chief 
beauty,  therefore,  consists  in  its  powerfiii  unity  of  expression  as  a  timber 
tree.  When  its  leading  shoot  is  broken,  and  one  or  more  of  the  side 
branches  take  the  character  of  boughs,  (as  in  the  Dalwick  tree,  fig.  2261. 
p.  2356.;  a  tree  at  Knowle,  in  Kent;  and  some  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned ;)  it  then  becomes  as  varied  and  picturesque  as  Oilpin  or  Wordsworth 
could  desire.  Its  death-like  character  durinff  winter  is  very  remarkable,  and 
almost  peculiar  to  the  tree.  The  6ymn6claaus  canadensis,  or  stump  tree  of 
the  French  (see  p.  656.),  conveys  the  same  death-like  ezpression,  but  by  a 
totall^  difierent  form.  After  all,  the  larch  can  only  be  seen  in  its  charac- 
teristic  beauty  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  roountains  of  Switzerland ;  or,  pro- 
jecting  from  the  rocky  precipices  of  the  Tyrol.  (See  fi^.  2263.  in  p.  2357.) 
It  wili,  doubtless,  have  soniething  of  the  same  expression  on  the  mountains 
of  the  HighlandB  of  Scotland;  but  there  its  picturesque  effect  must  be 
greatly  dimmished,  from  the  uniformity  with  which  the  sur&ce  is  covered, 
and  tbe  trees  being  comparatively  equidistant,  and  all  of  the  same  age  and 
size.  At  least,  tbis  was  the  case  in  the  neighbourbood  of  Dunkeld,  the  last 
time  we  were  in  that  romantic  country,  in  1806.  **  To  produce  an  omamental 
larch,  it  should  be  carefully  nursed,  removing  the  nurses  gradually,  to  allow 
air  enoueh  to  encourage  the  lower  branches,  but  aiTording  shelter  euough  to 
produce  length  of  stem.  I  do  not  know  a  more  beautiful  object  on  a  lawn  in 
the  early  summer  months,  though  not  picturesque,  than  a  tree  so  treated, 
forminff  a  delicate  peaFgreen  cone,  from  the  grass  to  the  height  of  50  ft.  or 
60  ft.  ff  properly  mana^ed,  the  lowest  branches  will  live  as  long  as  the  tree." 
We  fully  acknowledge  the  justice  of  this  remark,  and  have  felt  it  ourselves, 
when  seeing  even  the  young  larches  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
and  some  of  the  fine  old  specimens  at  S von,  Whitton,  and  Pain's  Hiil,  the 
lower  branches  of  which  sweep  tbe  ground. 

Soil  and  SStuation,  The  larch  will  grow  rapidly  upon  almost  any  soil,  and 
in  any  situation,  for  the  first  20  or  30  years ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  clear  dry 
atmosphere,  on  a  cold-bottomed  soil,  somewhat  moist  on  the  surface,  that  its 
timber  is  brought  to  perfection.  In  [^uns,  and  near  the  sea,  it  grows  rapidly 
for  30  or  35  years  ;  but,  when  felled  in  such  situations,  tbe  wood  is  found 
rotten  at  the  heart,  and  unfit  for  any  purpose  except  fueL  This  decay  of  the 
wood  is  much  age;ravated,  when  the  larches  are  planted  thick,  so  as  to  ezpoae 
but  a  sroall  portion  of  their  foliage  to  the  sun,  and  to  retain  amonc  their 
lower  brancnes  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  moisture.  The  lardi  wiil 
grow,  and  become  valuable  tiraber,  at  a  much  greater  elevation  above  the  sea 
than  the  Scotch  pine,  thriving  at  the  hei^bt  of  1800  fl.  in  the  Highlands, 
where  the  Scotch  pine  does  uot  attain  a  timber  size  at  a  greater  elevatioa 
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than  900  ft.  In  Switzerlandy  Kasthoffer  infonns  U8,  it  is  found  in  the  highest 
pcrfection  in  soil  composed  of  the  debris  of  calcareous  rocks,  as  well  as  in 
graniticy  argillaceous,  and  schistose  soils. 

The  followingadmirable  remarks  by  Professor  DeCandoUe  show  the  neces- 
sity  of  a  dear  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  soil  somewhat  moist  on  tbe  surface, 
to  the  prosperitv  of  the  larch  as  a  timber  tree :  — *'  Amon|;8t  all  the  general 
circumstances  which  have  an  effect  on  vegetation^  that  which  appears  to  me 
most  necessary  to  the  larch  is,  that  it  have  at  the  same  time  its  roots  in  a 
soii  habitually,  but  moderately,  damp,  and  its  top  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  so  that  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  the  decomposidon  of  car- 
bonic  add,  may  go  on  with  activity.  I  support  this  opinion,  Ist,  on  general 
observation  of  the  places  where  I  see  the  larch  prospering;  2dly,  on  uieory. 
The  larch  has  fine  and  minute  leaves,  and,  of  ali  trees  which  shed  their  leaves, 
it  must  present  a  less  surface;  consequently,  the  action  of  thesesurfaces  must 
be  ^eater  to  produce  the  same  results.  Larches  generally  thrive  on  the  de- 
clivities  of  our  mountains,  seldom  on  ffat  places ;  because  on  declivities  there 
18  always  a  little  daropness  in  the  earth,  descending  from  the  surface  above ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  trees,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  their  l^ses, 
have  more  space  at  their  tops,  and  are  better  exposed  to  the  light ;  whereas 
flat  places  are  often  too  dry,  and  the  trees,  being  all  of  the  same  height,  over- 
shadow  each  other.  Among  declivities,  those  which  are  connected  with 
summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow  are  those  where  larcbes  grow  best ; 
because  there  they  are  slightly  and  continually  watered  by  the  gradual  meldng 
of  the  snow  durin^  summer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  heads  are  well  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Dechvities,  and,  in  general,  elevated  countries,  suit  iarches  best ; 
because  the  action  of  the  Hght  is  more  intense  there  than  in  low  countries  : 
yet  the  larch  succeeds  wdd  enough  in  situations  only  a  littie  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  provided  the  atroosphere  be  not  obscured  by  fogs  and 
constant  cloudiness.  If  the  larch  seems  to  like  to  have  its  roots  in  a  soil 
nuxleratdy  damp,  it  likes  also  to  avoid  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  On 
that  accounty  it  grows  badly  near  lakes,  rivers,  cascades,  and  under  the  shade 
of  rocks,  even  in  those  countries  where,  in  other  situations,  it  would  flourish. 
We  are  here  (Oeneva)  very  near  the  countries  where  the  larch  grows  beauti- 
fuUy.  We  are  at  a  height  superior  to  that  where  we  know  of  fine  larches 
existing;  yet  it  does  not  thrive  in  our  vaUe^,  particularlv  near  the  lake  and 
the  river.  The  constant  dryness  of  the  air  of  the  Aips  is  also  one  of  the 
causes  which  makes  it  prosper  there.  The  dampness  of  the  air  tends  to 
difflinish  the  evaporation  of  the  leaves,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  tree.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  larch  does  not  grow 
well  near  the  sea,  which  proves  what  I  have  just  advanced.  The  sea  pro- 
duces  an  increase  of  dampness  in  the  air  in  two  ways :  Ist,  like  the  surface 
of  Iresh  water,  it  exhales  much  moistureinto  the  atmosphere ;  2dly,  the  watery 
particles  which  are  thrown  out  by  the  waves  are  carried  here  and  there,  and 
deposited  on  all  solid  bodies ;  and,  when  the  moisture  they  contain  evaporates, 
it  ieaves  behind  a  certain  quandty  of  salt,  more  or  less  deUquescent  (muriates 
of  lime  and  soda),  which  constandy  attracts  dampness. 

**  In  Switzerland,  the  larch  grows  better  in  those  parts  exposed  to  the  north 
than  to  the  south.  The  difference  is  sometimes  so  striking,  that  in  the 
valleys  paraUd  to  the  equator,  it  is  not  rare  to  see  all  the  side  to  the  north 
covered  with  larches,  and  none  at  all  to  the  south.  I  am  indined  to  beUeve 
that  this  arises  from  the  irregularity  of  our  spring,  which  causes  the  buds  of 
the  larchestobe  too  precodous  on  thesouthem  declivides;  and,  consequently, 
they  are  frequently  killed  by  the  frost.  In  the  ladtude  of  Great  Britaip, 
where  the  spring  is  more  regular,  I  think  this  cause  wUl  not  operate ;  and  I 
flhould  say  that,  if  the  southern  declivides  be  not  too  dry,  the  larches  wiU 
succeed  better  there  than  here."  (Quart,  Joum,  o/Agr.,  vol.  v.  p.  409.) 

Sang  mendons  it  as  a  fiu:t  ascertained  by  experience,  that  the  larch  thrives 
best  in  inland  and  elevated  situations.  It  will  not,  he  says,  '^  grow  up  to 
perfection,  even  in  the  best  soiis,  and  in  situations  most  favourable  to  trees  in 
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generaly  if  tbese  be  low ;  and,  whereoak,  chestnut,  dm,  and  ash  have  produced 
wood  perfectly  sound,  the  larcbes  in  the  same  soil  and  situation  nave  had 
their  trunks  quite  hoiiow  a  good  way  upwards."  (Plant,  Kal.,  p.  93.)  At 
Kaith,  at  Leslie,  and  at  other  places  in  Fifeshire,  the  larch  had,  in  1812, 
attained  a  great  size  on  rich  banks  and  in  warm  situations ;  but,  in  nearlv 
1000  trees  which  were  cut  down  at  that  time,  there  was  scarceiy  one  in  which 
the  trunk  was  not  b^inning  to  decay  at  the  heart.  (Ibid.^  p.  59.)  The  fitness 
of  soil  for  iarch,  Matthew  observes,  ^  seems  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  abi- 
lity  the  soil  possesses  of  afibrding  an  equable  supply  of  moisture ;  that  ts, 
upon  its  mechanicai  division,  or  on  its  powers  of  absorption  or  retention  of 
moisture ;  and  its  chemical  composition  would  seem  only  efficacious  as  con- 
ducive  to  this."  Throughout  8cotland,  he  says,  wherever  he  has  observed 
the  decay  of  larch  wood,  it  has  resuited  almost  solely  from  unsuitableness  of 
soil.  "  We  have  witnessed, "  he  continues,  ''  the  tree  as  mucb  diseased  on 
our  highest  trap  hills,  1000  ft.  in  altitude,  as  on  a  similar  soil  at  their  base. " 
(llnd,y  p.  78.)  "  The  larch,"  Sir  W.  Jardine  observes,  ^  is  very  soon  tost 
when  planted  above  a  substratum  of  red  sandstone.  In  the  vale  of  the 
Annan,  wherever  the  sloping  banks  have  a  substratum  of  this  rock,  or  one 
composed  of  a  sort  of  red  sandstone,  shingie,  or  gravel,  the  outward  decay  of 
the  tree  is  visible  at  from  15  to  25  years  of  age.  The  intemal  decay  com- 
roences  sooner,  according  to  the  depth  o(  the  upper  soil,  in  the  centre  of  the 
trunk  at  the  root,  in  the  wood  beigg  of  a  darker  colour,  extending  by  degrees 
in  circumference,  and  up  the  stem,  until  the  k>wer  part  of  it  becomes  entirelj 
deprived  of  vegetation,  and  assumes  a  tough  and  corky  appearance.  Tfais 
extends  to  the  whole  plant,  which  gradually  decays  and  dies.  On  the  same 
soil,  the  oak  grows  and  thrives  weil.  (Sir  W,  Jardme,  in  his  notes  to  WAiU^s 
Nat,  Hut,  ofSelbome,)  Mr.  Matthew  divides  soils  and  subsoils  into  two 
classes  :  the  first,  where  larch  will  acquire  a  size  of  frora  30  to  300  solid  feet, 
and  will  generally  be  found  free  of  rot;  the  second,  where  it  reaches  onl^ 
from  6  to  20  solid  feet,  and,  in  most  cases,  becomes  tainted  with  rot  before  it  la 
80  years  old.  As  this  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  the  planter  of  the 
larch,  and  as  Mr.  Matthew  is  an  author  whose  science  and  practical  knowledge 
may  be  reiied  on,  we  quote  his  observations  on  the  subject  at  length  :  — 

*'  Clahs  I.  SoiU  and  Subsoilt  properfiyr  the  Lardi, —  1.  Sound  Jiocky  with  a 
covering  of  firm  loam,  particuiarl v  when  the  rock  is  jagged  or  cleft,  or  much 
broken,  and  mixed  with  the  earth.  In  such  cases,  a  very  slight  covering  or 
admixture  of  earth  will  suffice.  We  would  give  the  preference  to  primitive 
rock,  especially  micaceous  schist  and  mountain  limestone.  Larch  seldom 
succeeds  well  on  sandstone  or  on  trap,  except  on  steep  slopes,  where  the  rock 
is  quite  sound,  and  the  soil  firm.  We  have  had  no  experience  of  larch, 
except  very  young,  growing  on  chalk  and  its  affinities.  Primar^'  strata  are 
gen^ally  well  adapted  for  larcli,  except  where  the  surface  has  acquired  a 
covenng  of  peat  moss,  or  received  a  fiat  diluvial  bed  of  ciose  wet  till,  or  soft 
moorish  sand,  or  occupies  too  elevated  or  exposed  a  situation ;  the  two  latter 
exceptions  only  preventing  tbe  growth,  not  inducing  rot. 

"  2.  Gravely  not  too  ferruginous,  and  in  wiiich  water  does  not  stagnate  in 
winter,  even  though  neariybare  of  vegetablemould^especiaily  on  steep  siopes, 
and  where  the  air  is  not  too  arid,  is  favourable  to  ttie  growth  of  the  iarch. 
The  tree  seems  to  prcfer  the  coarser  gravel,  though  many  of  the  stones  exoeed 
a  soiid  yard  in  contents.  The  straths,or  valleys,of  our  large  rivers,  in  their 
passage  through  the  alpine  country,  are  generaUy  occupied,  for  several  hundred 
feet  of  perpendicuiar  aititude  up  the  siope,  by  gravet ;  which  covers  the  pri- 
mitive  strata  to  a  considerabie  depth,  especiidiy  in  the  eddies  of  the  salient 
angles  of  the  hill.  Every  description  of  tree  grows  more  luxuriantly  faere  tban 
in  any  other  situation  in  the  country.  The  causes  of  this  are :  1.  the  open 
bottom  allowing  the  roots  to  penetrate  deeply,  without  being  injured  by  stag- 
nant  moisture ;  2.  the  percolation  of  water  down  through  the  gravel  from  the 
neighbouring  hill ;  3.  the  dryness  of  the  surface  not  producing  cold  by  eva- 
poration,  and  tlie  ground,  on  this  account,soon  heatingiu  spring;  4.  the  moist 
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air  of  the  hill  refreshing  and  Dourishing  the  plant  during  the  summer  heats, 
and  compensating  for  the  dryness  of  the  soil;  5.  the  reverberating  of  the  6un's 
rajs  between  the  sides  of  the  narrow  yalley,  thus  rendering  the  soil  compara- 
tively  warmer  than  the  incumbent  air,  which  is  cooled  by  the  oblique  currents 
of  the  higher  strata  of  air,  occasioned  by  the  unequal  surface  of  tbe  ground. 
This  comparatively  greater  warmth  of  tbe  ground,  when  aided  by  moisture, 
either  in  the  soil  or  atmosphere)  is  greatly  conducive  to  the  luxuriance  of 
v^etation. 

**  3.  Firm  dry  Clays,  and  tound  brown  Loam,  Soils  well  adapted  for  wheat 
and  red  clover,  not  too  rich,  and  which  will  bear  cattle  in  winter,  are 
generally  congenial  to  the  larch. 

*'  4f.  AU  very  roitgh  Ground,  particularly  ravines,  where  the  soil  is  neither 
sofl  sand  nor  too  wet;  also  the  sides  of  tbe  channels  of  rapid  rivulets.  The 
roots  of  most  trees  luxuriate  in  living  or  flowing  water ;  and,  where  it  is  of 
salubrious  qualityi  especially  when  containing  a  slieht  solution  of  lime,  will 
throw  themselves  out  a  considerable  distance  under  the  stream.  The  reason 
why  steep  slopes  and  hills,  whose  strata  are  nearly  perpendicuhir  to  the 
horizon,  are  so  much  affected  by  larch  and  other  trees,  is,  because  the 
rooisture  in  such  situations  is  in  motion,  and  often  continues  dripping 
tbrou^h  the  fissures  throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  most  desirabie 
situation  for  larch  is  where  the  roots  will  neither  be  drowned  in  stagnant 
water  in  winter,  nor  parched  by  drought  in  summer ;  and  where  the  soil  is 
free  from  any  corrosive  mineral  or  comipting  mouldiness.  Larch,  in  suit- 
abie  soil,  60  years  planted,  and  seasonably  tbinned,  wiil  have  produced  double 
the  value  of  what  almost  any  other  timber  would  have  done  in  the  same  time 
and  situation ;  and,  from  its  general  adaptation  both  for  sea  and  land  pur- 
poses,  it  will  always  command  a  ready  sale."  (On  Naval  THmbery  p.  85.) 

Class  II.  Soils  and  Suhtoilt  tukere  Larch  taket  the  Dry  Rot  —  The  same  ex- 
perienced  and  scientific  author  has  enumerated  the  situations,  soils,  and  subsoils 
m  which  the  larch,  if  planted,  though  it  will  grow  freely,  is  subject  to  the  rot,  or 
to  other  diseases. 

I.  Siuationt  (steep  Slopet  excepted)  tvUh  cold  Tiil  Subtoil,  nearfy  fmper^ 
viout  to  fVater.  The  larch  succeeds  worst  when  moorish  dead  sand,  alone 
or  with  an  admixture  of  peat,  occupies  the  surface  of  these  retentive 
bottoms.  Where  the  whole  soil  and  subsoil  are  one  uniform,  retentive, 
firm  clay,  tbe  larch  will  often  reach  considerable  size  before  being  attacked 
by  the  Vot.  When  this  heavy  clay  occupies  a  steep  slope,  the  larch  will 
sometimes  succeed  well,  owing  to  the  more  equable  supply  of  moisture,  and 
the  water  in  the  soil  not  stagnating,  but  gliding  down  the  declivity.  In 
general,  soils  the  surface  of  which  assumes  the  appearance  of  honeycomb  in 
rime  of  frost,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  water  imbibed  by  tbem,  will  not 
produce  large  Hound  larch. 

'*  2.  Sofl  Sand  Soil  and  SubsoU,  Sand  is  still  less  adapted  for  growing  larch 
than  clay,  the  plants  beine  often  destroyed  by  the  summer's  drought  before 
they  attain  sumcient  size  for  any  useful  purpose :  the  rot  also  attacks  theni 
earlier  on  sand  than  on  the  clay.  It  appears  that  light  sand,  sloping  considerably 
on  moist  back-Iying  alpine  situations,  covered  towards  the  south  by  steep 
hilli,  will  sometimes  produce  sound  larch ;  whereas,  did  the  same  sand  occupy 
a  dry  front  or  lowland  situation,  the  larch  would  not  succeed  in  it.  The 
same  moist  back  situation  that  conduces  to  produce  sound  larch  in  light  dry 
aoils,  may  probably  tend  to  promote  rot  in  tne  wet.  The  moisture  and  the 
less  evaporation  of  altitude  may  also,  in  some  degree,  diminish  the  tendency 
to  rot  m  dry  light  sand,  and  increase  it  in  wet  clay.  Larch  will  sometimes 
succeed  well  in  sharp,  dry,  alluvial  sand  left  by  rivulets. 

"  3.  Soilt  incumbent  on  brittie  dry  Trap^  or  broken  tlaty  Sandstone,  Although 
8oiI  die  debris  of  trap  be  generally  much  better  adapted  for  the  production 
of  herbaceous  vegetables  than  that  of  sandstone  or  freestone,  yet  larch  does 
not  seem  to  succeed  much  better  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter.  The 
deeper  superior  soils  generaliy  incumbent  on  the  recent  dark  red  sandstone^ 
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are  better  stiited  for  larch  than  the  shallow  inferior  soilfl  incumbent  on  the 
old  grey  and  red  sandstone. 

*'  4.  Ground  kaving  a  SubtoU  of  dty  rotten  Rock,  and  which  sounds  hoUow  io 
the  Foot  in  Time  ofDrought, 

**5.  RichEarth,or  Vegetable  Mould,  Independently  of  receiving  ultimate 
contamination  from  the  putrid  juices  or  exhalations  of  tbis  soil,  the  larch 
does  not  seem,  even  while  remainins  sound,  to  make  so  much  coraparative 
progress  of  growth  in  it  as  some  of  the  hard-wooded  trees,  as  eim,  ash,  and 
sycaroore. 

"  6.  Bladc  or  my  moorith  SoUt,  with  Adndxture  of  Peat  Moti.  Although 
the  soils  specified  in  this  class  will  not  afibrd  fine  farge  larch  for  naval  use, 
yet  they  may  be  very  profitably  employed  in  growing  larch  for  farming  pur- 
poses,  or  foi:  coal-mines,  where  a  slight  taint  of  rot  is  of  minor  importance. 
The  lightness  of  larch,  especially  when  newly  cut  (about  one  tfiird  less 
weight  tiian  the  evergreen  Coniferae),  gives  a  fiicility  to  the  loadinf  and 
carriage,  which  enhances  its  value,  independently  of  its  greater  strength  and 
durabiiity.  Those  larches  in  which  rot  has  commenced  are  fully  as  suitable 
for  paling  as  the  sound  :  they  have  fewer  drcles  of  sap  wood,  and  more  of 
red  or  matured  wood.  When  the  rot  has  commenced,  tbe  maturing  or  red- 
dening  of  the  cirdes  does  not  proceed  r^larly,  reaching  nearest  the  bark  on 
the  side  where  the  rot  has  advanced  farthest."  {Ibid,^  p.  88.) 

Gathering  the  Cones  and  extracting  the  Seedt,  The  cones  may  be  gathered 
any  time  during  the  winter  season,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  a  week  or  two 
betore  the  time  of  sowing,  which  generally  takes  place  in  April.  Boutcher 
found  that,  though  the  cones  of  the  larch  are  at  their  full  size  in  autumn,  yet 
the  greatest  part  of  the  seeds  the^r  contain  are  not  then  arrived  near  their 
maturity,  and  that  they  ripen  hanging  on  the  trees,  during  even  the  coldest 
winter  montbs.  He  therefore  defers  gathering  tbe  cones  till  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  when  they  easily  part  from  the  tree,  and  many  of  them  drop 
from  it.  The  seeds,  when  kept  in  the  cones,  will  retain  their  vitaiity  for  four 
or  five  vears;  but,  when  taken  out  of  them,  they  lose  it  in  a  few  months.  De 
Candolle  attaches  no  great  importance  to  the  choice  of  seeds ;  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  he  says,  that  trees  growing  firom  seeds  taken  from  diaeEUKd 
trees  must  be  more  liable  to  those  same  diseases.  He  cautions  such  as 
procure  seeds  from  the  Tyrol  against  a  practice  which  he  has  heard  prevaiis 
there,  of  placing  the  cones  near  a  larse  fire  to  make  them  open ;  by  which 
the  seeds  must  be  ^eatly  injured,  if  not  totaliy  deprived  ot  their  vitality. 
The  cones  gathered  m  the  Vallais,  he  says,  are  generaliy  opened  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  or  over  a  slow  fire;  and  the  seeds  from  that  quarter  are  preferred 
bv  the  cultivators  of  France  and  Oerman^.  Cones  ripened  in  Bntain  may 
either  be  dried  on  the  kiln,  without  previous  preparation,  in  the  manner 
already  directed  for  the  i4bietinse  in  ceneral  Tsee  p.  2131.) ;  or  eacb  cone 
may  be  split  before  putting  it  into  the Idln,  which  is  a  safer  method,  and  iess 
likely  to  mjure  the  seeds.  The  operation  of  splitting,  Mr.  Sang  informs  us, 
"  is  performed  by  a  small,  fiat,  trianguiar  spatula,  sharpened  at  the  point  and 
cutting-angles,  and  helved  like  a  shoemaker's  awl.  The  cone  is  held  by  the 
fore-finger  and  tbumb  of  the  one  hand,  upon  a  flat  piece  of  wood ;  while  with 
the  other,  by  the  splitter,  it  is  spiit  up  from  the  thick  end ;  and  aflerwards 
each  half  is  spiit  up  the  middle,  whicn  parts  the  cone  into  four  divisions. 
This  afibrds  occupation,  in  wet  or  stormy  weather  in  the  winter  season,  for 
the  workmen  of  a  place,  or  for  boys  or  girls,  or  old  people;  and  is  by  &r  the 
best  and  least  destructive  to  the  sc^Bds  of  any  methods  we  know ;  because  the 
cones  so  split,  when  exposed  to  the  heat,  are  suddenly  opened,  and  readiiy 
discharge  the  seeds ;  which,  consequently,  are  less  injured  by  the  fire  heat  than 
they  would  be  if  the  cones  were  longer  exposed  to  it ;  which,  if  not  split, 
they  would  require  to  be,  to  cause  them  to  open."  Besides  the  above  metnod 
of  splittinc,  there  are  others.  "  8ome  people,"  Sang  continues,  "  use  a  cone 
mill,  which  has  large  sharp  teeth  in  a  concave  cylinder,  and  others  fixed  in  a 
corresponding  roUer.    The  miil  is  worked  by  turning  the  roller  with  a  bandle 
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resembling  that  of  a  common  winnowing-machine.  The  cones  are  let  into 
the  mill  through  a  hopper.  This  instrument  is  very  difficult  to  work,  and 
bniises  the  seeds  very  much,  many  of  which  are,  of  course,  destroyed.  We 
have  several  times  made  use  of  the  improved  baric  miJl,  for  separating  the 
seeds  from  larch  cones;  but  the  cones  are  thus  so  much  compressed  and 
bruised,  that  the  seeds  sufier  exceedincly ;  and  we  would  by  no  means  advise 
its  use.  Indeed,  among  all  the  methods  which  we  have  known  adopted,  to 
perfonn  the  painful  and  laborious  work  of  extracting  the  seed^of  the  larch, 
the  plan  of  splitting  the  cones  singly,  as  above  described,  is  infinitely  the  best 
and  safest  for  the  seeds,  and  ou^ht  to  be  adopted  by  every  one  who  has 
occasion  to  use  only  smali  quantities  of  seed."  (Plant.  Kal,,  p.  827.) 

Nurteiy  Cuttwre,  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  April,  on  finely  prepared 
soil,  and  so  as  to  rise  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  Scotch  pine,  that  is, 
at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  distant  fi*om  each  other.  Mr.  Sang  recom- 
mends  sowin^  the  larch  on  ground  fi*om  which  a  crop  of  two  years  old  seeA" 
ling  Scotch  pmes  has  been  removed.  No  preparation  of  the  soil,  he  says, 
can  eijual  that  of  the  roots  of  seedlixig  Scotch  pines ;  and  the  nezt  best  pre- 
paration  is  a  crop  of  two  years'  seediing  larch.  In  either  case,  the  seedlmgs 
are  supposed  to  be  removed  in  September,  and  the  soil  dug  over  several 
times  between  that  month  and  the  April  following,  so  as  to  expose  it 
thoroughly  to  the  winter'8  frost.  When  the  soil  is  manured,  new  dung  firom 
the  stable  or  cow-house  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  proving  highly  per- 
nicious  to  the  young  plants ;  but  old  rotten  dung  mia;^  be  used  with  advan- 
tage.  After  the  seeos  are  sown,  previously  to  covering  them,  a  light  roller 
should  be  drawn  over  the  bed,  to  press  the  seeds  firmly  into  the  earth.  The 
covering  should  be  from  ^in.  to  ^in.  in  thickness,  according  as  the  soil  is 
sandy  or  ioamy.  The  plants  may  remain  two  years  in  the  seed-bed,  and 
afterwards  be  planted  out  into  nursery  lines,  or  in  plantations  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain.  The  s^ason  for  transplanting  is  the  autumn,  or  very 
early  in  spring,  because  the  larch  vegetates  earlier  than  most  other  trees,  and 
sufiers  more  than  any  other  when  removed  after  it  has  begun  to  grow. 

Cuitttre  m  Plantatiofu,  In  general,  very  little  preparation  of  the  soil, 
except  draining,  is  required  for  a  larch  plantation ;  partly,  because  the  larch 
18  generally  planted  on  declivities,  the  soil  of  which,  if  loosened  by  digging  or 
trendiing,  would  be  washed  away  by  rains ;  and  partly  because  such  decUvi- 
ties  are  generally  so  rocky,  or  covered  with  large  stones,  as  to  render  digging 
or  trenching  impracticabie.  In  all  the  extensive  plantations  of  the  larch 
made  in  Scotland,  two  years'  seedlings,  or  strong  one  year*s  seedlinsis,  one 
year  transplanted,  are  madeuse  of ;  and  the  mode  of  planting  adopted  is  the 
slit  manner,  already  recommended  for  the  Scotch  pine.  (See  p.2179.)  The 
larch,  where  the  object  is  clean  straight  timber,  should  be  planted  in  masses 
by  itself,  at  the  rate  of  ft^om  3000  to  4000  plants  to  the  acre;  to  be  thinned 
out  to  400  or  500  trees  per  acre,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  number  that 
that  portion  of  surface  wili  bring  to  [)erfection.  The  larch  is  also  very  com- 
mon^  introduced  in  mixed  plantations,  to  be  thinned  out  as  these  advance 
tomaturity;  young  larches  being  more  valuable  for  country  purposes  than 
any  other  young  tree  whatever.  Trom  what  has  been  already  said  on  the 
innuence  which  soU  and  situation  have  on  the  wood  of  the  larch  (see 
p.  2376.),  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  allowing  larches  in  mixed  planta- 
tions,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other,  to  attam  their  full  size,  may  be  determined. 
In  general,  there  are  few  situations,  in  the  plains  either  of  Kngland  or  Scot- 
land,  where  full-^own  larches  wiil  be  foupd  sound  at  the  heart;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps  none  where  any  tree  will  prove  so  valuable  as  the  larch, 
when  it  is  to  be  cut  down  just  as  the  rot  is  b^nning  to  appear.  The  larch 
is  also  sometimes  planted  as  a  nurse;  though  tor  this  purpose  it  is  found  far 
inferior  to  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  spruce  fir,  as  abeady  mentioned  (p.  2305.). 
It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  beins  more  valuable  than  the  Scotch  pine 
when  cut  down.    The  great  value  of  the  larch  is  as  a  mountain  tree ;  and  on 
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this  sutgect  we  reTer  to  the  htatory  of  the  larch  plantBtioiiB  Bt  Athol  an<l 
Dunkeld,  gi?eD  at  the  end  ofthb  article. 

Tiimiing  and  Pnaang.  Where  the  otyect  ii  timber  of  Urge  Bize,  the  trees 
ought  to  be  thinned  out  looii  after  the  braDi.-hea  at  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
trunk  interfere  with  one  another  to  auch  an  extentas  to  destroj' kII  v^eta- 
tiou  on  the  aurtace  of  the  ground  beneath  them  \  but,  where  they  are  inteoded 
for  poles,  fencing,  or  other  ininor  country  purpoies,  they  ougfat  to  be  allowed 
to  Btand  ihick,  so  aa  to  he  drawn  up  cl^n,  slender,  Mid  itraigfat.  De  Csd- 
doUe  thinks  the  plantatioas  of  larcbes  in  Britain  mucb  too  cloie.  The 
treei  are  generBlI;  at  the  distsnce  of  3fl.  or  4ft.  from  each  other,  which 
is  much  cloaerthsn  the  Continental  practice ;  and  he  recommends  double. 
or  even  triple,  that  diitance.  Air  and  light  would  thus  penetrate  better 
among  the  trees,  and  would  correct  the  defects  aiiiing  from  the  want  of 
e*aporation,  ond  the  decomposition  of  tbe  carbonic  acid.  You  should  not, 
he  adds,  "  begin  pianting  atthe  distaoce  of  lOft.;  but  you  should  begiu  thin- 
□iug  out  gradually,  eo  as  to  bring  your  treea  to  the  dutance  of  10 IL  apart 
when  SO  yearB  old.  Conaidering  the  atmotphcrical  ctrcuniEtancea  of  Britain, 
Urch  tree«  ihould  be  at  a  greater  diatance  than  tbey  are  in  Switzerlaiul, 
'    yet   they    are    at    conaiderHblj  leas;    he    therefore   itronglj   recois- 


mends  tfainning;  snd  thiB  recommendation,  he  says,  ii  lupported  by  the 
judgment  of  the  most  judicious  obaerrera,  yii.,  H.  De  Ohsrpoitier  siid 
Emmanuel  Thomas  (the  latter  a  nurseryman  and  «eed  dealer  at  Bei^  in  tl 


Canton  de  Vaud,  and  the  fomer  the  autbor  of  a  work  on  the  Pyrtseei). 
These  persona  propoBe  the  distsnce  of  Iji^instead  of  10  ft.,  Erom  obGerving 
what  takea  place  in  the  Alps,  wbere  the  larches  generally  make  forests  nry 
farfnim  close.  {Qaart.  Joura.  of  Agr.,  vol.  V.  p.  409.;  Bnd  BUd.  Utmr.  dc 
Gmeiw,  Feb.  IB3S.}  Very  little  pruning  is  required  for  the  larcb.  Accord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Ssng,  the  pruning  of  lorch  treea  growing  in  raames,  and  btended 
lo  attain  s  timber-like  lize,  should  be  comineD(ed  about  the  sixth  ycar  of 
tbeir  growth ;  and  no  more  thao  one,  or  at  the  moat  two,  tiera  of  branches 
Bhould  be  removed  at  s  time,  otherwise  the  trees  wiU  be  much  retarded  ia 
their  growth.  Afler  this,  a  ticr  of  branches  niay  he  cut  off  anuually,  taking 
care  that,  in  all  larches  £0  yean  old  and  upwnrds,  not  more  than  two  thinU 
of  the  trunk  should  be  clear  of  branches.  Tfae  biunches  should  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  stem,  in  order  that  the  wound  may  be  «peedily  healed  over  by 
tfae  bark.  The  time  of  pnining  n  the  wintcr  sesson,  when  the  lap  ii  ia  its 
lesst  active  state.  The  larch  treea  at  Dunkeld  seem  scarcely  to  DBve  heen 
pruned  st  all;  and.indeed,  the  tree  having  naturally  ouly  Bmall  brenches, 
which  nerer  attun  a  timber  aize,  less  pruiung  ia  required  fbr  it  in  a  state  ofart 
than  for  sny  other  trees,  excqit,  perhaps,  the  ^ruce  and  the  silver  fiis.  Hr. 
Pontey  faas  shown.iD  his  Foretl  Prvner,  ed.  4.,  p.  71.,  by  a  diacnmi,  of  which 
j^,  8S65.  is  a  reduced  vopy,  that  eren  the  deaa  branchei  of  Uie  Urch,  wben 


encloied  in  the  tnink  of  a  tree,  remain  sound  ia  it;  Bud,  consequently,  whcn 


the  wood  is  aawn  up  into  boards,  it  does  not  produce  rotteu  knots,  « 

frequently  the  case  wDen  dead  brancbes  havc  been  enclosed  by  growing  over 
in  (lie  evergreen  .^bititinR;  and  aa  alwsya  happens  in  similar  cases  with  the 
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or  centre  of  the  trunk,  and  the  origin  of  a  branch  ;  6  the  part  which  was  the 
outside  of  the  tree  when  the  brauch  died,  and  likewise  some  remains  of  the 
woody  part  of  the  branch.  The  dark  space  from  c  to  c  is  the  cavity  made  in 
the  wood  by  enclosing  the  branch  with  the  bark  upon  it,  after  it  was  dead  ; 
^  part  of  the  bark  stili  remaining  in  it,  as  the  saw  has  accidentally  gone  ex- 
actlv  in  the  line  between  that  and  the  wood.  If  we  count  the  annuai  cirdes 
of  the  wood,  or  curved  lines,  we  find  it  remained  in  that  state  at  least  32  years 
upon  the  tree ;  but  how  much  longer  we  cannot  say,  as  the  wood  has  not  all 
the  sap  wood  left  upon  it.  It  must  have  been  sound  all  the  time,  otherwise  the 
pressure  of  the  wood,  in  endosing,  would  have  displaced  it ;  and,  firom  its 
aize,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  mostly  of  sap  wood.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  board  is  from  the  root  end  otthe  tree  ;  the  situation  of 
the  branch  having  evidently  been  within  1  ft.  of  the  eround,  and,  of  course, 
more  exposed  to  moisture  than  one  more  elevated."  (Forett  Pruner,  p.  72.) 

In  the  HighlondSodetf^t  7Van«ac<ioiu,  vol.  xii.  p.  141.,  pubiished  in  December, 
1837,  is  a  digest  of  five  essays  on  the  pruning  of  forest  trees,  sent  to  the 
Societv  by  well-known  practicai  writers.  On  the  pruning  of  the  Confferee 
generally,  these  writers  seem  to  differ  considerably  in  opinion ;  the  majority 
appearin^  to  think  as  we  do,  that  no  branch  ought  to  be  eut  off  till  it  b^ns  to 
show  indications  of  decay.  On  the  subject  of  the  larch,  Mr.  Grigor  of  Forres, 
a  communication  from  whom  has  already  been  given,  p.  2181.,  has  the  fol- 
lowing  observations :  — 

**  Tbe  larch  may  be  pruned  with  advantage  at  the  time  it  sheds  its  ieaves» 
As  it  naturally  advances  in  a  fine  figure,  pruning  is  unnecessary  until  it  attains 
a  height  of  from  10  ft.  to  14  ft.  The  strongest  of  the  lateral  branches  should 
then  be  regularly  lopped  off,  about  2  ft.  froro  the  stem,  with  a  pruning  knife  or 
biU.  In  two  years  aiter,  these  should  be  removed  dose  to  the  stem,  and 
those  fiuthest  advanced  in  size  among  the  upper  branches  should  be  shortened 
as  above  described,  it  not  being  safe  to  allow  those  most  vigorous  to  be  at 
once  cut  off  dose  by  the  trunk.  In  this  manner  the  tiers  should  be  gone  over 
every  two  vears.  The  heaithiest  larches  produce  cones  sparingly.  Nothing 
marks  the  little  progress  of  growth  more  than  a  great  crop  of  seed ;  and  when 
once  the  growtn  is  impeded  by  such,  the  tree  commonly  continues  to  yield 
abundantly.  In  such  cases,  pruning  is  particularly  advantageous.  In  exposed 
places  the  tree  should  not  be  wholly  cleared  of  branches  to  a  certain  height. 
The  weakest  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  which  serves  to  keep  the  tree  more 
ateady  in  rough  weather"  (Highland  Soc.  7Van<.,  xii.  p.  162.).  Mr.  Gorrie, 
speaking  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  generally,  says  that  pruning  may  be  ventured 
on  in  open  situations,  where  length  and  soundness  of  stem  are  required ;  but 
that  no  branch  intended  to  be  pruned  off,for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  clear 
atem,  should  be  allowed  to  exceed  f  in.  in  diameter.  Mr.  Gorrie  adds  this 
important  remark :  "  When  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  that  have  been  thus 
attended  to  in  their  growth  are  sawn  into  deal,  the  wounds  have  decayed  and 
present  a  firesh  and  compressed  bird'8-eye-like  appearance."  (/M.) 

Bend&ng  and  kneemg  the  Larchfor  Shap  IHmber,  This  practice  has  been  ur- 
gently  recommended  by  Mr.  Matthew ;  who  says  that,  in  all  larch  plantations 
on  proper  soil,  not  too  fiir  advanced,  a jproportion  of  the  trees  intended  to 
remain  as  standards  sbould  be  bent.  Tbe  operation,  he  says,  shoukl  be 
comroenced  when  the  plants  are  3  ft.  high,  or  upwards.  The  plants,  the  first 
aeason,  should  be  bent  to  an  angle  of  from  40°  to  60°  with  the  horizon ;  and 
the  next  brought  down  fi*om  lO^  to  6°,  or  lower,  according  to  the  size  of  dic 
plant,  or  the  curve  required.  The  same  practice  of  bending  the  larch,  and  for 
the  same  obiects,  has  been  recommended  by  Billington,  ouradves,  and  various 
others.  Billington  recommends  tying  thetreesto  one  another,  or  to  stakes 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground ;  and  South,  in  the  Bath  Sodett^s  Tramactiont^ 
Monteath,  Fontey,  &c.,  reoommend  bending  by  the  proximity  of  other  iarger 
trees  with  spreading  heads,  which  are  to  be  afterwards  cut  away.  For  example 
under  the  spreading  branchesof  an  elm,  willow,  or  poplar,  of  ten  or  twdve 
years'  growtb,  plant  four  or  five  lacches  at  equal  distances  from  one  anothcr. 
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immediately  under  the  line  fonned  by  the  circumference  of  the  brudches  of 
the  centre  tree.  As  the  larches  luivance  in  srowth  upwards,  the  branches  of 
the  ebn  or  other  tree  will  extend  horizontauy,  and  force  the  fonner  to  take 
a  bent  position  outwards.  To  us,  it  appears  that  this  is  too  servile  an  iadtar 
tion  of  nature,  and  that  a  more  effective  mode  would  be,  to  bend  down  the 
trees  as  recomroended  by  Mr.  Matthew,  or  to  cut  them  over,  and  treat  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  a  lateral  branch  to  becoroe  the  ieader,  as 
shown  in  the  portrait  of  the  Great  Larch  at  Dalwick  (fig.  2261.  p.  23^6.) 
Another  method,  which  has  been  recommended  by  South  and  Matthew,  where 
it  is  wished  to  grow  crooked  tirober,  is,  to  undermine  the  trees,  so  as  to  thiow 
them  over  to  one  side,  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  height,  say  from 
10  ft.  to  20ft.  or  30ft. ;  and  leave  them  in  that  position  to  recover  the  per- 
pendicularity  of  their  ieadiog  shoots,  by  their  annual  growths. 

Probmg  the  RooU  ofihe  commxm  Lardif  and  laying  bare  thoiejitted/or  Knees 
/or  Shm^^mUdmg,  Mr.  Matthew  finds,  from  experience,  that  the  roots  of  larch 
form  tne  best  of  all  knees ;  and  that  they  might  be  much  improved  by  culture, 
though  the  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attempted  or  thought  of. 
The  following  are  his  very  ingenious,  orifiiinal,  and  rational  directions,  for  at- 
taining  this  object ;  and  we  would  stronny  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  all  possessors  of  larch  plantations,  wbere  the  timber  is  likely  to  become  fit 
for  ship-building : — "  To  torm  the  roots  of  the  larch  properly  into  knees,should 
the  plants  be  pretty  large,  the  planter  ought  to  select  tbose  plants  which  have 
four  main  roots  springing  out  nearly  at  rifht  angles,  the  rq^larity  of  which 
he  roay  improve  a  iittle  by  pruning  ;  aad  he  shouid  plant  them  out  aa  stan- 
dards  in  the  thinnest  driest  soii  suited  for  larch,  careniliy  spreading  the  roott 
to  equal  distances,  and  in  a  horizontal  position,  To  proroote  die  regular 
square  diverging  of  these  four  roots,  he  should  dig  narrow  gutters,  about  1  fL 
deep  and  3  n.  iong,  out  from  the  point  of  each  root,  and  fifi  them  in  with  the 
richest  of  the  neighbouring  turf,  along  with  a  iittle  manure.  When  the  plants 
are  small,  and  the  roots  only  a  tuft  of  fibres,  he  should  dig  two  narrow  gutters 
about  8  h.  long,  crossing  each  other  at  the  middle  at  right  angles,  fill  these 
as  above,  and  put  in  the  plant  at  the  crossing :  the  rich  roould  of  the  rotted 
turf,  and  its  softness  fi*om  being  chopped,  will  cause  the  plant  to  throw  out 
its  roots  in  the  form  of  a  cross  aiong  the  trenches.  When  the  plants  have 
reached  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height,  the  earth  may  be  removed  a  littie  firom  the 
root ;  and,  if  more  than  one  stout  root  leader  have  run  out  into  any  of  the 
four  trenches,  or  if  any  have  entered  the  unstirred  earth,  they  ought  all  to  be 
cut  except  one,  the  stoutest  and  roost  regular  in  each  trench.  In  a  iew 
years  afterwards,  when  the  plants  have  acquired  some  strength,  the  earth 
should  be  removed  gradually,  baring  the  roots  to  firom  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  distance 
froro  the  stool,  or  as  far  as  the  main  spurs  have  kept  straight ;  and  cuttmg  off 
any  side  shoots  within  the  distance,  snould  it  be  found  that  such  late  root- 
pruning  does  not  induce  rot.  This  process  of  baring  the  roots  will  scarcely 
mjure  the  growth  of  the  trees,  as  the  roots  draw  the  necessary  pabulum  from 
a  considerable  distance ;  nor,  if  done  carefully,  will  it  endanger  their  up- 
setting ;  and  the  roots,  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  fi^eedom  from  the  pressure 
of  the  soil,  will  swell  to  an  extraordinary  size,  so  as  to  render  them,  ere  iong, 
the  firmest-rooted  trees  in  the  wood.  The  labour  of  this  not  amounting  to 
the  value  of  sixpence  each  tree,  will  be  counterbalanced  thrice  over  by  the 
ease  of  grubbing  the  roots  for  knees ;  and  the  whole  brought  to  the  shipwright 
will  produce  more  than  double  the  price  that  the  straight  tree  alone  would 
have  done."  On  this  passage,  Mr.  Gorrie  observes,  that  ^*  cutting  the  roots 
of  a  growing  larch  is  dangerous,  and  will  inevitably  produce  rot."  Mr. 
Matthew  continues :  — 

**  Theforester  should  alto  examme  and  probe  the  roott  ofhisgroumig  larcA^even 
those  of  considerable  ske,  in  sound  ground;  and,  when  severeu  strong  hor^ontal 
spurs,  not  ejcceeding  fvur^  are  discovered  nearly  stratght^  and  from  2ft.  to  bft, 
loTigy  he  ought  to  bare  the  roots  to  that  distance,  that  they  may  sweUy  carefidly 
pruning  away  any  sniall  side  roots,  and  reserve  these  plants  as  vcUuable  store. 
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taking  good  heed  that  no  cart-wheel,  in  passing,  or  feet  of  large  quadniped, 
wound  the  bared  roots.  In  exposed  situations,  tbe  earth  may  be  gradually 
removed  from  the  roots. 

**  The  rot  in  larch  taking  place  in  the  part  appropriate  to  knees,  the  forester 
cannot  be  too  wary  in  selecting  the  situations  where  there  is  no  risk  of  ita 
attack,  for  planting  those  destined  for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  desirable,  if 
possibie,  to  iiave  the  knee  timber  in  ground  fi*ee  of  stones  or  gravel,  as  ^e 
grubbing  in  stony  ground  is  expensive,  and  the  roots  often  embrace  stones 
which,  by  the  future  swelling  ot  the  buib,  are  completely  embedded  and  shut 
up  in  the  wood,  particularly  in  those  phices  between  the  spurs  where  the  saw 
section  has  to  divide  them  for  knees.  Were  the  roots  carefully  bared  at  an 
early  period,  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the  gravel  fi*om  becoming  embedded 
in  the  bulb.  Nothing  can  be  more  annoying  to  the  shipwright,  wfaen  he  has 
bestowed  his  money»  ingenuity,  and  labour,  upon  an  unwieidy  root,  and 
brought  his  knees  into  figure  at  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  liis  tools  by 
the  enveloped  gravei,  to  discover  stains  of  incipient  rot,  which  render  the 
intended  knee  raere  lumber. 

*'  As  the  larch,  unlike  the  oak,  afibrds  few  or  no  crooks  naturally,  excepting 
knees,  the  artificial  formation  of  larch  crooks  is  of  the  utmost  consequcnce  to 
tbe  interest  of  the  holders  of  larch  plantations  now  growing.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  good  market  for  their  straight  timber,  it  is  absolutdy  necessary  to 
have  a  supply  of  crooks  ready  as  soon  as  possibie  to  work  the  straight 
up.  This  would  increase  the  demand,  and  then  enhance  the  price  of  the 
straight  more  than  any  one  not  belonging  to  the  craft  could  believe.  In  good 
soil  many  of  the  crooks  would  be  of  sufficient  size  in  20  years  to  begin  the 
supply,  if  properly  thinned  out.  In  a  forest  of  larch,  containing  many  thou- 
sand  loads,  and  which  had  been  untouched  by  any  builder,  we  have  seen  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  crooks  for  one  small  brig.  It  is  only  on  very 
steep  ground,  and  wnere  the  tree  has  been  a  little  upset  after  planting,  that 
any  good  crooks  are  found.  From  the  rather  greater  diameter  required  of 
larch  timbers,  and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  we  should 
suppose  that  steam-bending  of  larch  timbers  would  scarcely  be  followed,  even 
as  a  demier  reuort.** 

Felling.  Thc  larch  is  a  remarkably  easy  tree  to  fell,  from  having  no  large 
boughs  to  interfere  with  the  adjoining  trees.  The  best  season  for  performing 
tbe  operation  is  winter,  and  the  trunk  may  either  be  severed  from  the  root, 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  objcct  in  view.  If  the  ground  among  the  re- 
maining  trees  is  to  be  kept  as  grass,  root-felling  is  obviously  to  be  preferred ; 
as  will  generally  be  the  case  when  the  roots  are  of  any  value  as  fuel.  In 
order  to  season  the  wood  of  the  larch,  as  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  p.  2365.,  Mr. 
Monteath  recommends  barking  the  trees  standing,  and  leaving  them  in  that 
state  for  one,  or  even  two,  summers,  before  they  are  cut  down.  A  number 
of  larch  trees  on  Duunipace  estate,  in  Stirlingshire,  were  barked  by  Mr. 
Monteath,  and  stood  in  the  peeled  state  two  summers,  before  they  were  cut 
up,  and  the  wood  made  into  paneled  doors ;  which  stood  perfectly  without 
warping  or  twisting.  He  has  since  frequently  himseif  usea,  and  seen  used 
b>'  others,  the  timber  of  larch  trees,  after  having  stood  twelve  months  with 
the  bark  taken  ofl^,  then  cut  down,  and  immediately  cut  up  into  battens  for 
flooring;  and  also  made  into  paneled  doors  and  window  frames,  for  the  better 
sort  of  houses,  with  equal  success.  (Foresl,  Guide^  ed.  2.,  p.  240.)  It  has  been 
remarked,  tbat  the  roots  of  the  larch,  when  lefl  in  the  sround,  decay  much 
sooner  than  those  of  the  Scotch  pine ;  the  former  being  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  an  insect  which  does  not  prey  upon  the  latter. 

AccidenU,  8fc,  From  the  larch  having  only  small  branches,  and  fi*om  ita 
leaves  being  deciduous,  it  is  liable  to  few  accidents,  either  from  wind  or 
snow.  A  fall  of  snow,  the  Duke  of  Athol  observes,  **  will  destroy  in  one 
night,and  break  and  tear  down,  sometimes  more  than  one  third  of  a  Scotch  pine 
plantation,  at  all  ages.    High  winds  also  destroy  pines  in  numbers ;  but  the 
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larch  is  never  broken  by  snow ;  and  very  seldom  tom  up  by  wiDds,  and  then 
only  in  single  trees."  {Gen.  Rep,y  &c.,  vol.  iv.  p.  500.) 

Diseates.  The  larch  De  Candolle  considers  as  the  alpine  tree  which  ia 
less  iiable  to  disease  than  any  other.  "  There  is,"  he  says,  *'  a  peculiarity 
which  all  persons  aceustomed  to  observe  these  troes  have  been  struck  with ; 
namely,  that  the  tmnks  are  remarkably  healthy.  They  are,  in  particularf 
i^arely  attacked  by  the  Z>erm^stes  (Hylurgus),  which  is  so  formidable  to  pines. 
Sometimes,  but  very  seldora,  we  see«  small  caterpillar  devouring  the  leaves, 
but  no  damage  results  from  it.  M.  De  Charpentier  has  even  seen,  in  the 
Vallais,  in  Juiy,  1820,  ail  the  trees,  from  the  Valley  of  Conches  to  the  bottom 
of  that  of  Ferset,  bereft  of  their  leaves  through  the  same  cause ;  but  none  of 
these  trees  perished.  Sometimes,  also,  we  see  the  larches  having  a  wound  of 
resinous  cancer  ;  but  this  seems  to  proceed  from  some  accidental  cause,  such 
as  a  blow  or  knock,  which  the  tree  may  have  received  when  it  wtu  infiUl  sap. 
All  these  observations  incline  me  to  think  that  the  cause  of  the  diseases 
wiiich  attack  the  British  larches,"  De  Candolle  continues,  ^'  uiust  be  sought  for 
in  some  diiierence  existing  in  the  physical  nature  or  in  the  culture  of  your 
trees  and  ours.  The  want  of  a  sufficiently  intense  light,  owing  to  the  ob- 
liquity  of  the  solar  rays,  and  to  the  opacity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  over 
damp  state  of  the  latter,  appear  to  me  permanent  causes  which,  in  your 
climate,  must  predispose  the  larches  to  a  state  of  watery  plethora,  which  \s 
probably  the  cause  of  the  destruction  remarked  in  the  heart  of  the  wood. 
This  cause  has  little  or  no  effect  during  the  youth  of  the  tree,  because  then 
its  vegetation  is  vigorous ;  but  it  ^oes  on  increasing  until  the  tree  arrives  at 
the  age  when,  in  all  trees,  vegetation  begins  to  be  feebler." 

The  Ijarch  B&ght  {Coccus  Idrieis),     This  insect,  according  to  Sang,  was 
first  observed  by  lum  on  the  larch,  at  Raith,  in  Fifeshire,  about  1785 ;  but  did 
not  appear  to  have  done  any  great  injury  to  the  trees.    The  Duke  of  Athol  saw 
it  first  on  his  trees  in  1795,  many  of  which,  growing  in  iow  situations,  it  de- 
stroyed;  which  was  also  the  case,  the  Duke  of  Portland  informs  us  {Qfunt, 
Journ.  cfAgri.y  vol.  iv.  p.  54-8.),  in  low  damp  situations  in  theneighbourfaoodof 
Welibeck,  in  Nottinghamshire.    The  season  at  which  it  was  noost  prevalent, 
the  frosts  were  very  severe,  late  in  the  spring,  and  the  ciouds  of  frost-fog, 
which  rested  on  the  larch  on  calm  mornings,  when  the  trees  were  just  coming 
into  leaf,  were  supposed  by  the  duke  to  have  *'  produeed  the  blight."    His 
Grace  did  not  find  trees  above  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  height  afiected  by  it ;  neitber 
did  it  appear  at  all  on  the  high  grounds,  where  a  siight  breeze  of  air  could 
shake  the  trees.  (Gen.  Rep.,  iv.  p.  500.)      According  to  Mr.  Webster  (40 
years  gardener  at  Munches),  the  trees  affected  with  this  blight  appear  to  have 
their  foliage  coveredover  with  a  whitish  substance,which  adheres  to  the  fingers 
when  touched,  and  consists  of  small  globules.     When  the  trees  infested  shed 
their  ieaves,  they  appear  covered  with  biackish  stains,  both  on  the  trunk 
and  branches,  and  especiaiiy  on  the  side  most  washed  by  the  rains ;  and  this 
blackness  is  so  conspicuous,  that  Mr.  Wel>8ter  says  he  could  aiways  point 
out,  in  winter,  the  trees  that  had  had  their  leaves  infested  the  preceding  sum- 
mer.  (See  Quar.  Jour.  Agri.,  vol.  v.  p.  536.)  Pontey  judiciously  observes  that 
the  insect  is  always  most  abundant  upon  trees  which  have  been  previously  in 
an  unhealthy  state ;  and  that,  in  elevated  situations,  it  is  comparatively  rare. 
Both  he  and  Sang  agree  that  the  multipiication  of  the  insect  depends  greatly 
on  thelanguor  orvigourof  the  tree  ;  and,  as  these  are  much  afiected  by  the 
seasons,  two  or  three  fine  summers  and  severe  winters,  in  succession,  generaliy 
so  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  insect,  as  to  render  the  injuries  it  commits  of  no 
account.     These  insects  appear  to  have  been  most  abundant  frora  1802  to 
1806;  but  have  since  graduaily  disappeared ;  and,  from  1815  to  1837,  have 
Bcarcely  been  noticed  as  injurious  by  pianters.     The  coccus,  however,  is  an 
insect  which  is  found  on  various  trees,  indigenous  and  exotic ;  and,  as  it  can 
never  be  whoily  eradicated  from  the  country,  it  may  be  expected  to  make 
occasional  reappearances.     In  the  Duke  of  Devonsliire's  plantations,  made  in 
1816,  at  Low  Plains,  near  Penrith,  the  roots  of  the  larch,  wherever  it  was 
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planted  upon  dry  soil,  were  attacked  by  a  small  insect,  resembling  the  wire- 
worin,  frora  ^  in.  to  f  in.  in  length.  From  10  to  20  worms,  and  sometimes 
more,  have  been  observed  at  the  root  of  one  tree.  (^Tretns.  Soc,  Aris,  yol. 
xxxviii.  p.  6.) 

'Pungi.  The  European  larch,  and  also  the  Russian  yarietv,  when  old,  or  when 
the  trunk  is  beginning  to  decay,  will  produce  the  ^oletus  laricis,  which  is  called 
by  some  authors  ^gSricus  pungens,  and  which  is  used  in  Russia,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  an  emetic  in  intermittent  fevers.  It  is 
also  the  agaric  of  the  larch  of  the  shops.  The  body  of  this  fungus  is  sapona- 
ceous  ;  and,  Pallas  informs  us,  is  used  by  the  women  in  some  parts  of  Siberia 
to  wash  themselves  and  their  linen.  The  Tungouses  dye  the  hair  of  their 
reindeer  with  it  and  the  roots  of  Galium  verum,  of  a  deep  red  colour.  For 
other  Fungi  growing  on  the  larch,  see  the  general  article  on  the  J^ungi  of  the 
^bietinee,  p.  2146. 

The  Rot  m  Larch  Wood  is  a  disease  which  has  hitherto  baffled  every  attempt 
of  physioiogists  and  planters  to  ascertain  its  cause.  It  seems  to  have  been 
first  observed  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  some  larch 
trees  growing  in  fertile  soils  were  cut  down  and  sawn  up  for  use.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  record  of  the  disease  eariier  than  that  given  in  our  TreaHge 
on  Country  Restdences,  published  in  1806.  In  Sang^s  Plantet^s  Kalendar,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1812,  several  instances  are  given  of 
the  rot  having  appeared  in  Fifeshire,  apparently  from  the  trees  having  been 
planted  in  too  rich  a  soil,  and  too  warm  a  situation.  Pontey  does  not  notice 
the  rot  in  larch,  though  he  does  that  of  timber  trees  in  general ;  but  Matthew 
treats  of  it  at  some  length.  In  the  GardenerU  Magazine,  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed  by  Mr.  Oorrie  and  Mr.  Munro ;  and  there  are  several  articles  on  the 
subject  in  the  Quarterly  Joumal  of  Agriculture ;  one  of  which,  written  in  an- 
swer  to  certain  questions  put  by  the  editor  of  that  joumal  to  Professor  De 
CandoUe  of  Geneva,  we  have  already  quoted  from.  From  all  these  sources, 
and  soroe  other  incidental  ones,  we  are  only  able  to  give  the  foilowing  un- 
satis&ctory  account :  — 

The  rot  attacks  trees  at  various  ages,  and  in  different  soils  and  situations. 
There  are  instances,  in  Scotland,  of  larch  trees  of  8  or  10  years'  growth  having 
the  interior  of  their  stems  tainted  with  the  rot ;  but,  in  general,  both  in  Eng- 
land  and  Scotland,  it  does  not  attack  the  trees  till  they  are  fi^om  20  to  30 
years  of  age.  It  generally  commences  at  the  root,  and  proceeds  upwards, 
rotting  the  heart  of  the  trunk ;  but,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  found  to 
commence  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  proceed  downwards.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  Matthew  observes,  the  rot  commences  in  the  roots  which  have  struck 
down  deepest  into  the  earth ;  especially  those  immediately  under  the  truok 
of  the  tree.  Thence,  the  comiption  proceeds  upwards  in  the  centre  of  the 
tnink  ;  which,  when  much  diseased,  sweils  considerably  for  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground ;  evidently,  Mr.  Matthew  observes,  from  the  new  layers  of  sap  wood 
forming  thicker  there,  to  aiford  necessary  space  for  the  fluid  to  pass  upwards 
and  downwards ;  the  matured  wood,  throuch  which  there  is  no  circulation, 
approaching,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunK,  to  within  one  or  two  annual 
layers  of  the  bark.  The  disease  can  scarcely  be  detected  by  the  extemal 
appearance  of  the  tree ;  but,  when  it  is  cut  down,  the  interior  of  the  trunk  is 
found  brown  and  rotten  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and,  in  trees  which  have 
been  subject  to  tiie  disease  for  some  years,  the  centre  is  so  entirely  rotten  as 
to  have  become  hollow,  like  a  pipe  or  wooden  pump ;  and  heuce,  as  before 
observed,  the  name  of  pumping  has  been  applied  to  this  disease.  Sections  of 
trees,  of  diflferent  ages  and  sizes,  affected  in  this  manner,  have  been  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Gorrieand  Mr.  Munro.  (Sec  Gard,  Mag,,  yol.  ix.  p.5dl. ;  and  vol.  x. 
p.  554.)  Fig.  2266.  a  shows  a  section  of  a  larger-sized  tree,  in  which  the  pump- 
ing  has  only  just  commenced,  though  the  rot  has  extended  itself  so  as  to  dis- 
coiour  the  whole  of  the  heart  wood  ;  and^.  2266.  b  a  section  of  a  young  tree 
in  whicb  pumping  has  begun  early,  and  extended  very  considerably,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  diameter  of  the  trunk.    In  some  soils,  the  rot  commencea  aa 
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early  aa  tevea  or  evht 
years  after  planting, 
and  in  ftl)  it  Bcema  to 
proceed  with  the  great-  . 
est  npidity ;  some-  i 
tjuies  deairoyiDg  the  f 
treea  entirely  between  { 
15  and  25  yeara  old,  \ 
on  Boils  in  wbich  the  ^ 
oak  proBp^  ( Si 
p.  2376.)  With  regard 
to  the  cBuse  of  thii 
diseaae,  it  is  by  moBt  planters  attnbuted  to  the  BOil  Bnd  iitUBtion ;  and  by 
Bome  to  improper  managemeiit  The  latter  BeemB  U>  be  supposed  to  cou- 
Bi«t  cbiefly  in  improper  prunmg,  that  is,  cutting  ofT  part  of  its  roots  m  tbe 
process  of  planting,  or  dcpriiing  the  tree  of  part  of  its  branchea  in  the 
early  ttages  of  it  growth  The  rot  m  the  larcfa,  Mr  Gome  obserres,  "  has 
been  found  to  pre\ail  on  nch  deep  sciIb,  and  m  poor  ahallow  >oiIs>  an 
retentive  and  porous  sut»oil«,  on  boiIs  mcumbent  on  freestone,  lunestone, 
•nd  whin,  or  green,  atone,  and,  also,  on  all  these  deBcnptionB  of  sod  and 
aubsoil,  the  larch  haB  been  found  tolerabl>  free  from  this  hidden  diBease  ThiB 
being  the  case,  we  are  led  to  suppoae  that  the  rot  in  larcb  takes  ita  rise  from 
■omething  accidental,  rather  than  fromanynaturalpropertjin  thesoiL  It  bai 
been  B  common  practice  to  follow  a  crop  of  Scotch  pine  witb  this  more  loftj 
and  promising  plant;  and  the  writer  ot  this  ba«  recently  discoTered,  in  nume- 
rouB  inslancea,  tfaat,  where  thia  has  taken  place,  the  rot  uniformly  commences  in 
fearfully  numerous  instances.  This  etTect  is  produced  as  soon  as  7  or  8  ycan 
aflerplanting;  whileplantationsofthe  same  plantjOn  the  same  e*tate,plaiitedat 
the  same  period,  and  in  every  respect  aimilarty  circumBtanced  to  the  other, 
with  tbe  important  eiception  that  tbey  did  not  follow  the  Scotch  pine,  con- 
tinue  entirely  free  froin  the  rot,  In  old  plantations,  too,  where  tbe  Bcotcb 
pine  and  larch  bad  been  mixed  together,  end  where  the  diseaae  was  by  no 
meana  prevalent,  the  new  crop  of  larch  was  completely  afiected ;  giving  room 
to  infer  that  the  rotting  roota  of  the  Pinas  sylvestris,  or  Scotch  pine  fonn,  at 
least,  one  powerful  agent  in  promoting  this  dtsease."  (Gard.  Mag.,  vot  viL 
p.  57+.)  In  the  Quart.  Jaur.  of  Agri.,  vol.  V.,  Mr.  Oome  repeats  the  above 
observations,  and  addii:  "  In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  bj  mj  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  James  Young  of  Pitfour,  whose  souod  judgment  and  practical 
■kill  ploce  him  high  in  t>ie  eBtimatioa  of  his  professional  hrethren."  Mr. 
Oorrie  tfaen  gives  some  extracCa  from  a  communication  by  Mr.  Voung,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Young,  when  thinning  out  a  plantation  ot  joung 
larches,  ( which  had  been  planted  as  nuraea  to  oaks,  and  had  succeeded  a  crop  of 
Scotcb  pines,^  found  the  proportion  of  decajing  planta  about  GOOO  to  50; 
while  iarches  in  Ifae  neightiourhood,  oo  aimilar  soil,  but  not  aucceeding  the 
Scotch  pine,  were  found,  when  cut  down  at  60  years'  growth,  "to  be  of 
excellent  qualitj,  only  one  in  aix  or  eight  showing  sl^t  aymptoma  of  the 
disease."  Mr.  Young  adda  that  he  cannot  briug  himaelf  to  believe  that 
there  is  anytliing  deleCerious  in  the  soij  naturally ;  but  that  he  thinks  it  poi- 
sible  tfaat  the  Scotch  pine  "  roots,  in  the  course  of  decaj,  af^r  tbe  trees 
bave  t>een  cut  down,  may  have  communicated  aome  poisonous  qualiCy  to  the 
Boil,  which  promotea  or  origtnatea  this  disease  in  the  larch."  Mr.  Webater 
obserres  that  tbe  disease  ia  most  prevalent  in  ptantatioas  of  tlie  larch 
wfaere  the  treea  are  planted  so  closety  together  as  not  to  admit  a  free  circu- 
lation  of  air.  Mr.  Munro  thinks  it  protiabTe  that  an  extensive  tuinual  deposit  of 
Atblimen,when  the  tree  ia  young,  isthe  cause  of  the  rot.  {Gard.  Mag.,Yo\.\x. 
o.  bbb);  but  Mr.  Uorrie  has  sTiown  {Jbiii.,  vot.  x.  p.  546.)  that  this  ia  not 
likely  to  l>e  the  caae.  Mr.  Matthew,  Rnding  the  rot  in  trees  whicb  hlld 
been  cbitied  in  wet  cotd  cliiyE,  and  in  othere  which  had  t>een  starved  in  dry 
•and,  and,  again,  in  the  most  luxuriont-growing  plants,  in  open  situatioiis. 
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branched  to  the  ground,  and  growing  in  deep  8oil  free  from  stagnating  water^ 
concludes  that  there  must  be  "  some  constitutional  tendency  to  corruption 
in  the  larch,"  which  is  excited  by  a  combination  of  circumstances ;  and  that 
we  must  limit  our  knowledge,  for  the  present,  to  the  fact  that  certain  soils, 
perhaps  slightly  modified  by  other  circumstances,  produce  sound,  and  others 
unsound,  larch.  According  to  Mr.  Munro  and  a  writer  in  the  Quarierfy 
Joumal  o/  AgiicuUure^  the  rot  has  even  made  its  appearance  in  the  mountain 
plantations  of  Dunkeld,  in  many  situations,  more  especially  in  those  which  are 
moist. 

Canker,  It  has  been  found,  at  Athol  and  Dunkeld,  that,  when  larch  is 
planted  on  soil  that  has  borne  crops  of  corn,  it  cankers ;  and  this  is  the  case, 
also,  when  it  is  planted  in  wet  situatious.  Among  the  larch  plantations  formed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Munro  informs  us,  a 
malignant  distemper  has  broken  out,  which  resembles  the  canker  in  apple 
trees.  "  First  a  branch  gives  way ;  then  a  black  liquid  issues  from  the  pomt 
of  union  with  the  trunk,  the  regular  ascension  of  the  sap  seems  to  be  impeded, 
and  the  albumen  is  disposed  in  rather  large  quantities  on  each  side  of  the 
afiected  part,  which  gives  the  tree  a  very  unsightly  and  gibbous  appearance." 
{Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  ix.  p.  553.)  Any  attempt  to  cure  this  dbease  by  extemal 
application,  Mr.  Munro  holds  to  be  ineffectual ;  but  he  thinks  it  may  be  pre* 
vented  by  using  transplanted  plants,  and  carefully  planting  them.  This  dis- 
ease  is  not  mentioneu  by  any  other  writer,  unless  it  be  the  blister  mentioned 
by  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Joumal  of  Agriculture^  and  in  the  editoPs  letter 
to  ProfessorDeCandoUe  {BibUotheque  Universelle,  February,  1835,  p.  115.),  as 
"  another  disease  incidental  to  the  larch,  which  threatens  to  involve  larch  plant* 
ations  in  serious  consequences."  (Quari,  Joum.  Agr.,  vol.  v.  p.  404.) 

Cullureand  MaTutgement  ofthe  Larch  on  the  Estatet  of  Athol  and  Dunkeld, 
We  have  thought  it  better  to  give  the  mode  of  culture  practised  on  these 
estates  in  a  connected  relation,  than  to  separate  it  into  fragments,  and  place  it 
under  the  difierent  heads  already  given ;  because  the  practices  employed,  and 
the  results  obtained,  will  in  this  manner  be  better  understood,  and  more  likely 
to  lead  to  useful  deductions  by  the  reader.  John  Duke  of  Atholgave  a  short 
notice  of  his  plantations  to  the  Commissioners  of  NavalRevision  in  May,  1807, 
which  was  published  in  the  General  Report  of  Scotland,vo\.  iv.  p.  498. ;  but  by 
far  the  most  complete  account  is  that  published  in  the  Highland  Societv*g 
TraTuacthm,  drawn  up  from  papers  and  documents  communicated  by  Uis 
Grace's  trustees  to  tbe  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  ;  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted  the  history  of  the  Athol  and  Dunkeld  plantations.  The  foU 
lowing  abridged  quotations  will  describe  the  mode  of  culture  pursued,  and 
the  results  obtained  or  anticipated. 

It  is  observed  by  the  editor  of  the  Quarterfy  Joumal  of  Agriculture,  that  the 
practical  sagacity  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athol  coniirms  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner  the  theory  of  M.  De  CandoIIe,  on  the  proper  soil,  situation,  and  culture  of 
the  larch.  The  duke  began  without  much  experience ;  but,  in  the  course  of  prac* 
tice,  he  found  that  **  elevated  situations  were  better  for  the  ktrch  than  low 
ones;  that  declivities  were  better  thanflats;  that  15ft.  or  16  ft.  was  the  best 
distance  at  which  larch  plants  could  be  planted  asunder;  and  that  they 
should  be  planted  in  autumn,  in  preference  to  spring."  This,  in  short,  may  be 
considered  the  essence  of  the  duke's  experience.  As  introductory  to  the 
observations  which  are  to  follow,  we  cann^  help  noticing  the  great  pleasure 
which  the  duke  seems  to  have  taken  in  his  dmerent  plantations ;  some  extracts 
from  his  memorandum-book  reminding  us  of  £velyn's  Z>tary,  and  of  passages 
in  the  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the  greatest  planter  in  Scotland  in  his  time, 
published  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  TramacHons  ofthe  Sodety  of  Artt.  For 
example :  ^  Drove  up  to  Loch  Ordie,  and  home  by  the  back  of  Craig-y-bams 
every  way  much  gratified  with  the  growth  of  the  larch  and  the  spruce ;  a 
very  fine,  grand,  picturesque  drive,  not  to  be  equalled  in  Britain  I  The  extent 
of  the  drive  through  the  woods  of  my  own  planting,  from  1  to  40  years  old,  is 
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15  miles."     And  raany  other  passages  of  a  similar  natiire.    The  following  is 
abridged  from  the  High/and  Socieiy^s  Trantactions  : » 

''  The  experience  acquired  durmg  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  in 
forming  all  kinds  of  plantations,  suggested  to  the  duke  many  improyements 
in  the  mode  of  planting  trees  in  general,  and  particularly  that  ot  the  larch, 
and  the  treatment  of  that  wood  during  the  progress  of  its  growth.  The  resiilt 
of  that  experience  has  introduced  a  simple,  cfaeap,  and  efficacious  mode  of 
inserting  larch  plants  into  the  ground.  It  has  also  determined  the  proper 
age  of  the  plant  at  which  it  should  be  planted,  so  as  it  mav  ac^uire  the 
greatest  state  of  perfection  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  It  has  indicated 
the  proper  number  of  plants  to  be  employed  in  planting  an  acre,  both 
in  low  and  high  situations.  It  has  proved,  beyond  dispute,  the  capabUity  of 
the  larch  not  only  to  vegetate,  but  to  thrive  luxuriantly,  in  elevations  far 
foeyond  what  were  previously  prescribed  for  its  locality ;  and  it  has  shown 
that  larch  timber  may  be  jucuciously  emplo^ed  in  the  construction  of  the 
largest  class  of  vessels.  The  late  diike  camed  on  all  his  plans  in  planting 
aystematically,  which  enabled  him  to  detect  any  improvement  on  every  new 
trial.  Every  new  trial  did,  in  fact,  discover  some  improvement  on  the  former,  till 
the  very  last  plantation  which  he  executed  gave  him  greater  satisfaction  in 
the  work  than  all  the  preceding.  Seeing  the  advantages  of  enclosing  the 
fifound  before  planting  it,  as  practised  by  his  father,  in  preserving  the  woods 
from  the  depredations  of  men  and  animals,  he  enclosed  every  piece  of  ground 
substantially  with  a  high  stone  wall,  dry  built,  for  which  there  was  abundance 
of  excellent  materials  on  the  spot,  before  it  was  planted.  Seeing,  also,  the 
disadvantages  of  allowingthe  wild  shrubs  to  interfere  with  thegrowth  of  trees, 
he  had  them  all  previously  removed  by  buming,  pullmg,  and  eradicating. 
These  shrubs  never  grow  to  a  troublesome  height  at  an  elevation  exceeding 
700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  lower  levels,  most  of  them  grow  from 
10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height :  the  juniper  pushes  out  strongly ;  and  even  the 
heath  attains  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  2  fl.  Feeling,  too,  the  inconve- 
nience  of  being  shut  out  from  viewing  the  interior  of  a  plantation,  he  caused 
roads  to  be  formed  in  every  convenient  direction  through  the  grounds  which 
were  to  be  planted.  These  roads  were  not  metaled,  but  they  were  made 
quite  accesfiible  to  wheel-carriages,  hy  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  and  the 
levelling  of  c^ations ;  by  making  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  them,  and  suffi- 
cient  openings  across  the  hoUows^  to  let  off  the  superfluous  wat^;  and  by 
runnine  them  across  the  face  of  acclivities,  not  only  to  avoid  currents  of 
water  teom  the  high  grounds,  but  swarapv  places  in  the  low  grounds.  Paths 
only  4>f  four  or  five  feet  in  width  were  left  m  the  highest  parts  oi  the  ground, 
where  wheel-carriages  could  not  venture,  but  which  were  necessary  as  foot- 
paths  for  the  inspection  of  the  woods.  These  roads  and  paths  were  alwa^^s 
formed  before  the  ground  was  planted,  as  the  lines  of  them  could  then  be  more 
eusaXy  traced  on  the  ^ound.  It  was  not  found  necessary  to  drain  the  accli- 
vities  of  the  mountains.  Open  cuts  were  formed  in  low  swampy  grounds, 
which  were  always  planted  with  spruce  instead  of  larch,  as  bemg  a  tree  more 
suited  to  that  particular  state  of  the  ground. 

^  The  Seaton  ofplanting  the  Larch  commences  as  soon  as  the  last  year^s 
shoots  are  entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves.  In  seedlings,  this  does  not  take 
place  till  theend  of  November  or  the  b^inning  of  December.  About  the  12th 
of  April,  the  buds  of  the  larch  br^  forth  rapidly  into  leaf.  So  that  65  days 
will  embrace  the  longest  period  which  can  be  allotted  to  the  planting  of  the 
larch.  With  a  planting  instrument  one  man  will  plant  from  800  to  1000 
larches  in  a  day;  and,  if  2000  plants  are  allowed  to  a  Scotch  acre,  the  cost 
per  acre  will  be  two  days'  wages  of  a  man. 

Age  ofthe  Plants,  and  Mode  of  Planthtg,  "  Finding  great  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting  a  sufficient  number  of  3  or  4  years  transplanted  larches,  the  age  at 
which  he  had  begun  to  plant,  the  duke  resolved,  previously  to  the  planting  of 
the  large  forest  of  2409  acres,  begun  in  1800,  on  trying  one  or  two  years 
seedlings,  or  at  the  oldest  one-year  transplanted  plants.    After  the  large 
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shnibs  were  entirely  rcmoved,  young  and  small  plants  seemed  more  desirable 

than  large  ones,   especially  as    young  ones  could  be  inserted  with  greater 

facilitv  into  the  ground,  and  at  much  less  cost  than  old  ones.     The  plant 

of  making  pits  with  the  spade  is  always  an  expensive  one ;  and  the  planting  in 

pits  can  never  be  accomplished  without  the  assistance  of  two  people,  one  to 

nold  the  piant  upright,  and  the  other  to  shovel  in  the  turf  and  the  earth  with 

the  spade.     The  turf  being  thrown  on  its  back  into  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  to 

facilitate  its  rotting,  it  forms  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  the  tender 

roots  of  the  young  plant.     These  pits,  when  made  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 

get  fiUed  with  rain  water  or  melted  snow ;  and,  even  should  the  plants  be  in- 

serted  into  them  when  they  are  in  a  dry  state,  the  water  will  aflerwards  run 

into  the  hoUow  around  the  plant.     Tbis  hollow  in  the  top  of  the  pit  is  formed 

from  the  circumstance  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  it  at  first 

being  unable  to  fili  it  again.     This  is  a  property  of  mould  well  known  to 

planters  and  labourers.     The  roots  of  the  plants  become  chilled.    Tkree  or 

four  years  old  transplanted  plants  may  be  so  chilled  in  this  manner,  as  to 

prevent  their  pushmg  out  a  shoot  above  2  in.  in  length  in  one  season  for 

several  years.    The  slit,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  by  the  planting  instru- 

ment,  resists  all  ingress  of  wetness  or  cold,  the  surface  closing  together  as  if 

it  had  never  been  cut ;  and  the  natural  grassy  covering  protects  the  young 

plant  from  the  severer  effects  of  the  frost.    A  one-year-old  transplanted  plant 

or  a  seedling,  when  inserted  into  a  slit  in  the  ground,  takes  immediate  hold  of 

the  mould  below,  and  grows  onwards  without  molestation  from  the  weather. 

This  plant  instrument  consists  of  a  fiat  piece  of  iron,  shaped  like  the  head  of 

a  fiat  spear  or  a  mason's  trowel,  10  in.  in  length,  and  5in.  in  breadth  at  the 

widest  part.   Its  neck,  which  is  of  one  piece  with  the  blade,  is  7  in.  long,  and 

passes  through  and  is  riveted  to  a  cross  handle  of  wood,  that  remains  firm 

in  the  plane  of  the  biade.    The  whole  instrument  is  made  stout,  and  of  the 

best  materials.     It  costs  only  U.  6d,     In  using  this  instrument,  the  planter 

holds  it  in  one  hand,  and  the  plants  in  the  other ;  and  he  makes  a  slit  in  the 

ground  of  the  requisite  depth  for  the  plant  to  be  inserted ;  then  pushing  the 

roots  of  the  plant  carefully  mto  the  slit,  so  that  tbev  shall  not  point  upwards» 

he  finishes  the  operation  by  treading  withhis  heel  theground  firm  around  the 

plant. 

*•  TkeExpense  ofLabour  vn  planting  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  this 
instrument.  Pit-planting  required  20  men  to  pit  and  plant  an  acre  in  a  day ; 
whereas  two  men  will  do  the  same  work,  in  the  same  time,  with^  the  spear- 
planter.  The  three  and  four  years  old  transplanted  larch  cost  lOf.  per  1000 : 
the  seedlings  only  cost  2i,  6d.  per  1200.  But,  besides  this  direct  saving  of 
expense  in  employing  the  slit  to  the  pit  planting,  there  is  the  advantage  of 
scarcely  one  plant  going  back  by  the  former  mode ;  whereas,  by  the  latter, 
many  go  back,  which  are  obliged  to  be  filled  up  afterwards  with  fresh  plants, 
creating  an  additional  expense ;  and  many  that  continued  to  grow  assumed  a 
sickly  hue  for  some  years  after  they  were  planted." 

Uere  three  tabular  views  are  given,  by  which  it  appears  that  two-years-old 
transplanted  plants,  that  had  been  chilled  in  winter-made  pits  with  cold  and 
wetness,  and  which  were  l  H;.  2  in.  high  when  planted,  were,  after  being  6  years 
in  the  pits,  only  3  ft.  7  in.  high.  The  same-sized  plants,  planted  in  spring-made 
pits,  were,  at  the  end  of  6  years,  6ft.  10  in.  higti;  and  the  same  description 
of  plants,  planted  by  slit,  were  11  ft.  2in.  high  in  the  same  period;  being 
no  less  than  7  ft.  5  m.  higher  than  those  planted  in  the  autumn-made  pits, 
at  more  than  treble  the  expense. 

SoU  and  &tuation.  "  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  larch  will  thrive  in 
all  soils  and  in  all  situations.  There  are  many  kinds  of  soils  in  which  it  will 
not  thrive,  and  ought  not  to  be  planted.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  soils 
which  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  which  have  borne  com  crops, 
the  larch  cankers  :  it  cankers  in  wet  situations  also."  On  this  passage,  Mr. 
Gorrie  observes,  tbat  he  has  not  found  the  larch,  generally,  to  canker  when 
pianted  on  land  that  has  borne  crops.    **  In  soils  resting  on  a  clayey  subsoil, 

7  p  4 
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it  decays  at  the  heart>  after  arriTing  at  40  years  of  age.  In  situations  where 
water  stands  for  a  length  of  time  ^x>ut  the  roots,  it  becomes  covered  with 
lichens;  but  in  all  rocky  situations,  and  particularly  those  which  are  composed 
of  mica-slate  containing  crystals  of  gamets,  among  the  fissures  and  fragments 
of  which  they  can  push  down  their  roots,  larches  thrive  to  admiration.  The 
geo^nostic  character  of  the  country  firom  Dunkeld  to  Blair  is  primitive.  At 
i\aiT  is  gneiss,  at  Dunkeld  clay-slate,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied 
by  mica-siate.     They  lie  conformably  to  one  another. 

'*  IVie  Advantages  rettdtmgfrom  planting  Mountain  Ground  appcar,  at  first 
sighty  in  the  greater  number  of  trees  that  may  be  supported  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  mountain,  than  on  a  surface  equal  to  its  base.  Trees  derive  nourisbmeot 
from  the  soil  immediately  around  tne  place  in  which  they  are  fixed ;  and,  as 
the  superficies  of  that  soil  must,  of  course,  be  ereater  on  an  acclivity  than  on 
the  base,  a  greater  number  of  trees  will  be  there  supported.  Practicaily 
speaking,  100  trees  at  6  ft.  apart  can  be  planted  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a 
nght-angled  triangle,  whereas  the  base  would  only  permit  80  at  the  same 
distance.  Another  and  a  great  advantage  derived  from  planting  mountain 
eround  is,  that,  on  an  acclivity,  the  trees  expose  a  greater  surface  to  tfae 
mfluence  of  the  sun,  air,  and  rain,  than  they  can  do  on  a  level  surface.  Tbe 
outside  trees  in  a  forest  are  always  the  strongcst.  On  an  acclivity  they  aJl 
possess  the  advantages  of  outside  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  most  of  the 
shelter  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  interior." 

Kumber  of  Plantt  annually  planted.    "  From  the  great  scarcity  oi  larch 

plants  at  the  commencement  of  the  larch  plantations  at  Athol,  it  was  not 

possible  to  extend  their  cultivation  beyond  a  very  limited  ntimber  or  space  in 

any  one  year.     They  were  at  first  planted  very  httle  thicker  on  the  ground, 

among  other  trees,  than  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been  thinned  out  to 

stand  for  naval  purposes.     Generally,  in  mixed  plantations,  they  were  put 

in  from  700  to  1000  plants  per  acre.     In  the  first  attempts  at  planting  them 

entirely  by  themselves,  they  were  increased  only  to  1500  plants  per  acre,  firom 

the  want  of  plants.     The  keeping  of  the  plants  in  the  nursery  grounds  dil 

they  were  3  and  4  years  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed,  tended  greatly  to 

decrease  the  disposable  quantity  of  plants  from  such  sources.     Finding  1500 

plants  rather  too  few  among  broom  and  furze,  they  were  increased  to  1800 

per  acre.     Even  after  one-year-old  seedlings  wcre  planted,  which  practice 

immediately  threw  an  immense  number  of  plants  into  the  market,  they  were 

only  extended  to  2000  per  acre,  on  the  higner  and  barer  parts  of  the  rooun- 

tain  range  :  2000  per  acre,  the  duke  thinks  may  be  considered  by  many  thin 

planting,  and  up  to  the  region  of  broom  and  furze,  that  nurober  msiy  have 

enough  to  do  to  contend  with  them ;  for,  however  thesc  shrubs  might  have 

been  subdued  for  a  time,  and,  in  roany  places,  completely  eradicated,  yet,  in 

more  fiivourable  situations,  they  would  spring  up  again,  were  there  not  a 

aufficient  number  of  trees  to  overtop  and  keep  them  down,  by  the  exclusion 

of  the  pure  atmospheric  air.     It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  were  3000 

plants  planted  per  acre,  that  would  only  bring  the  trees  about  half  a  foot 

closer  to  each  other ;  whereas  the  lower  branches  of  the  2000,  having  plenty 

of  air,  will  meet  one  another  when  the  plants  are  only  eight  years  old  from 

the  seed,  and  they  will  then  entirely  prevent  the  growth  of  the  shrubs.     But, 

in  the  higher  region,  beyond  the  growth  of  the  Iai'ger  shrubs,  2000  plants  per 

acre,  the  duke  maintains,  are  not  too  few,  when  it  is  considered,  in  the  first 

place,  that  this  open  planting  delays  greatly  the  period  of  thinning,  and,  of 

course,  curtails  expense,  which  is  an  object  of  consideration  in  large  under- 

takings.     In  the  next  place,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  lower  branches  of  the 

larch  assist  more  than  any  of  the  others  to  strengthen  the  roots,  and  increase 

the  thickness  of  the  base  of  the  trunk  of  thc  tree.     Strength  of  roots  and 

a  good  girt  give  great  stability  to  trees  exposed  to  the  fury  of-  the  elements  in 

a  mountainous  country.     The  tops  of  the  larch  vibrate  in  the  blast  like  the 

points  of  fishing-rods.     By  the  time  they  are  thinned,  they  will  individually 

be  able  to  withstand  great  blasts  of  wind  with  impunity.    Besides,  the  lower 
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and  larger  braiiches  being  permitted  to  remain  for  a^  considerable  time,  they 
wiil,  during  that  period,  have  deposited  a  large  (juantitv  of  leaves  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  ground  below.  The  first  thinning  will  be  of  such  value  as 
to  compensate  for  the  great  labour  of  performing  it,  when  it  is  thus  long  de« 
layed ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  so  long  delayed,  had  the  trees  been  planted 
thicker.  The  duke  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  opinions  of  many  planters, 
and  many  practical  ones  too,  run  counter  to  the  practice  of  thin  planting,  as 
recommended  by  him ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of  them  nas  had  the 
experience  of  rearing  larch  to  the  height  of  from  700  fb.  to  1600  fl.  above  the 
sea.  At  that  elevated  region,  it  appears  to  the  duke  proper  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  experience,  rather  than  those  of  custom  ;  and,  though  he  may  him- 
■elf  have,  perhaps,  at  first  adopted  it  from  necessity,  arising  from  a  difficulty 
of  obtaining  plants,  he  continued  it  wben  that  necessitv  no  longer  existed, 
because  henad  seen  the  good  effects  arising  from  it.  Thin  as  2000  plants 
may  appear  on  an  acre,  they  will  only  stand  5  ft.  3  in.  apart." 

77ie  Frocets  ofthc  Thickemng  ofthe  Soilbythe  Larch  is  one  very  important 
in  its  results ;  and  we  have  already  given  it  in  p.  2373. 

ComparatiDe  Effect  ofthe  Larch  wdh  other  Trees  in  improving  the  Soil.  "  In 
oak  copses,  the  vaiue  of  the  pasture  b  only  5s.  or  6s.  per  acre  for  8  years  only 
in  every  24  years,  when  the  copse  is  cut  down  again.  Under  a  Scotch  pine 
plantation,  the  grass  is  not  worth  6d.  more  per  acre  than  it  was  before  it  was 
planted.  Under  bcech  and  spruce  it  is  worth  less  than  it  was  before ;  but  the 
spruce  affbrds  excellent  shelter  to  cattle,  either  from  the  heat  of  summer  or 
tne  cold  of  winter.  Under  ash,  the  value  may  be  2s.  or  3s.  per  acre  more 
than  it  was  in  its  natural  state ;  but  under  larch,  where  the  ground  was  not 
worth  1«.  per  acre,  the  pasture  is  worth  from  Ss.  to  lOs.  per  acre,  after  the  first 
30  years,  when  all  the  thinnings  have  been  completed,  and  the  trees  left  for 
naval  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  about  400  to  the  acre,  and  12  flt.  apart." 

Thmning,  "  The  great  object  of  the  late  duke  seems  to  have  been  to  raise 
larch  timber  on  his  property  fit  for  naval  purposes.  With  that  view,  he 
planted  his  trees,  and  thinned  his  plantations.  No  demand  for  wood  for  mere 
country  purposes  would  have  warranted  him  to  plant  so  extensively  as  he  did. 
He  found  that  larches  could  grow  to  agreat  size  at  only  12  ft.  apart ;  and  this 
distance  gives  380  trees  to  the  Scotch  acre,  which  is  little  more  than  one  fifth 
part  of  the  2000  per  acre  originally  planted.  The  first  thinning  should  be  a 
slight  one,  of  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  by  removing  only  those  trees  that 
are  of  least  value,  or  worthless.  After  24  years  from  the  time  of  planting,  the 
leaves  fidl  offthe  lower  branches,  which  are,  of  course,  no  longer  useful  to  the 
soil  below.  From  20  to  30  ^ears  old,  the  thinning  is  carried  on  so  exten- 
sively  as  to  remove  two  thirds  of  those  trees  which  were  left  standing  by 
the  first  thinning.  In  thinning,  it  is  necessarv  to  observe  that  all  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  trees  should  be  left,  even  it  two  or  tbree  of  them  should  be 
closer  together  than  12  ft.  These  small  clumps  happening  to  light  on  a 
&vourabIe  situation,  they  will  thrive  well,  as  the  air  has  access  to  each  tree, 
around  two  thirds  of  its  circumference.  This  thinning  being  delayed  so  long, 
the  trees  thinned  out  will  be  valuable  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  One  of  these 
purposes  is  the  profitable  use  which  may  be  made  of  tne  burk.  The  last  thin- 
ning  should  be  given  when  the  trees  are  from  30  to  35  ycaars  old,  which  will 
leave  firom  380  to  400  trees  per  acre.  The  380  will  require  a  little  pruning 
and  trimming  of  the  lower  branches,  in  order  to  give  head  room  to  the  cattle 
which  are  to  browse  on  the  grass  below.  The  whole  prunings  and  thinnings 
will  cost  about  5/.,  and  their  produce  will  fetch  about  12/.,  leaving  a  profit  on 
them  of  about  71.  an  acre.*' 

Plantmg  the  Scotch  Pine  along  wUh  the  Larch.  "  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
young  iarch  trees,  even  in  exposed  situations,  is  certainl^  matter  of  surprise. 
This  property  convinced  the  late  duke  of  the  inutility  of  providing  nurses  for 
them.  His  gardener,  Alexander  Macrostie,  whose  name  as  a  planter  the 
duke  mentions  with  approbation,  and  who  was  at  the  head  of  all  His  Grace's 
plantations,  thought  proper,  during  the  duke's  absence,  to  fiU  up  vdth  Scotch 
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pine,  03  nurses  to  the  larch,  sorae  part  of  the  plantations  wh jch  had  been  made 
about  the  year  1800,  before  the  period  of  seedling  plants  being  used.  This,  as 
the  duke  observes,  was  *the  dwarf  nursing  the  giant.'  In  1817,  most  of 
these  Scotch  pines  had  not  attained  a  height  exceeding  3  fl.,  while  the  larches, 
which  they  were  intended  to  nurse,  were  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  same  plantation,  where  the  Scotch  pine  had  grown  to  20  ft. 
in  height,  the  larch  exhibited  a  stature  of  from  30ft.  to  40  ft.;  and,  in  the 
instance  beforc  referred  to,  in  an  elevated  situation,  at  900  ft.  aboye  the  sea, 
where  the  Scotch  pines  were  more  than  42years  old,  tbey  were  only  5ft.  and  6ft, 
high  ;  whilst  the  larch,  in  the  same  situation,  and  planted  10  years  after  them, 
had  reached  up  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height.  In  1816,  the  duke  measured  a 
larch,  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  highest  ridge  of  the  ground  alluded  to  abpve,  at 
only  9  years  after  planting,  which  was  quite  straight  and  vigorous,  and  stood 
16  ft.  high,  and  the  nearest  Scotch  pine  to  it  was  only  2  ft.  ^in."  On  this 
passage,  Mr.  Gorrie  remarks,  that  the  Scotch  piue  should  never  be  mixed  with 
the  larch  in  plantations,  as  it  will  produce  rot. 

Raie  of  Growth  of  the  Larch,  **  Taking  the  average  height,  then,  of  an  average 
larch  of  8  years  from  the  seed  at  1 1  ft.,  it  will  be  nearly  accurate  to  allow 
16  in.  as  the  annual  growth,  till  the  tree  is  50  years  old ;  and  after  that,  only 
10  in.  per  annum,  for  22  years  longer,  as  the  length  of  the  tree  lessens  in 
growth  as  the  bulk  of  the  wood  increases.  These  data  give  a  larch  tree  of  72 
years  of  age  a  height  of  93  ft.  4  in. ;  a  fair  average,  agreeing  with  actual  expe- 
riment.  The  shoots  of  larches  beyond  35  years  of  age  are  heavier,  though  they 
are  not  so  tong  as  those  of  younger  trees.  The  larch,  like  the  oak,  puts  forth 
two  shoots  every  year,  the  one  in  spring,  the  other  in  autumn.  The  spring 
shoot  has  no  laterai  branches  :  the  autumnal  shoot  pushes  out  like  the  spring 
one ;  but,  at  the  time  this  process  is  going  on,  the  spring  one  is  throwing  out 
lateral  branches.  These  lateral  branches  are  firm  and  woody.  In  regard  to 
the  growth  of  the  girt,  a  larch  tree,  on  an  average,  will  acquire  l  in.  in  girt 
per  annum,  till  it  be  24  years  old ;  and  from  that  time,  ttll  it  has  acquired  the 
age  of  72  years,  it  will  grow  1 J  in.  in  girt  every  year ;  thus, 

In  24  fean,  it  will  be  S  ft.  in  girt,  st  1  in.  per  annum. 
48    —       more     5  — .       i^  . 

Invi   —    itwiUbeTa  ._ 

■  

The  larch  begins  to  make  wood  at  24  years  of  age. 

At  50  yean  old,  it  will  contaln  S6  cubic  feet  oT  wood. 
60       —  .  14  —  more. 

72       —  —  80  —  — 

In  all,  60  cubic  feet  of  wood j  or  one  load  of  50  cnble 
—  feet,  and  10  ft  more. 

**  These  results  correspond  exactly  with  the  quantities  which  the  duke  ob- 
tained  at  these  respective  ages.  Larch  appears  to  be  on  its  greatest  increase 
for  timber  from  57  to  72  years  old.  A  larch  containing  50  cubic  ft.,  or  one 
load  of  timber,  is  quite  fit  for  naval  purposes.  At  half  that  size  it  is  suitahle 
for  every  country  purpose. 

^^  Afew  Examples  of  thesizes  of  the  timber  which  the  duke  felled  may  not 
prove  uninterestmg.  In  1806,  twenty  larches,  at  the  age  of  64  ^ears,  were  cut 
for  centres  to  the  bridge  building  at  Dunkeld.  These  trees  having  been  drawn 
up  by  close  planting,  they  were  from  105  ft.  to  109  ft.  in  length ;  their  girts 
were  from  5  ft.  to  5  ft.  4  in. ;  and  they  averaged  from  80  to  90  cubic  feet  of  tim- 
ber.  In  1810  and  IRll,  600  trees  were  felled  at  Dunkeld  and  Blair,  to  send 
to  Woolwich  doekyard,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  was  606  loads.  The 
timber  was  much  admired  by  the  best  judges.  One  of  the  logs  contained  83  ft. 
of  wood. 

"  TJie  Larch  willthrive  better  in  a  northem  than  in  a  southem  Exposure,  till  it  is 
about  30  years  of  age;  but,  after  that  period,  there  is  no  perceptible  difference. 
This  circumstance  may  be  explained  by  the  favourabfe  effect  of  an  equable 
temperature  on  the  health  of  trees.     The  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thaws  must 
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produce  a  greater  effect  on  the  sunny  side  of  mountfuns  than  on  the  opposite. 
The  tallest  larches  do  not  always  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber,  as  is 
instanced  in  the  case  of  two  trees  which  were  felled  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1829, 
aged  82  years.  The  one,  which  was  only  97  ft.  in  length,  yielded  138  cubic 
feet ;  while  the  other,  which  was  104  ft.  in  length,  only  gave  81  cubic  feet. 

**  One  of  the  greatest  Advantages  of  planhng  Larch  is   derived   from  its 
peculiar  pcoperty  of  thriving  in  very  elevated  situations.    Immense  extents 
of  mountain  ranges  may  thus  be  applied  to  useful  purposes,  which  other- 
wise  would  have  been  quite  unavailable.     The  Scotch  pine  thrives  at  an 
elevation  below  900  ft.;  but  the  larch  ascends  to  1600  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  it  may  ascend  higher.     This  is  an  important  fact,  in  a  nadonai  point 
of  view.    Much  of  the  mountain  land  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent  worthless,  may  grow  timber  to  supply   her  navy   and  merchant  ship- 
ping,  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  land  which  produces  her  cereal  crops, 
or  even  her  fine  pasture  iand  in  a  lower  situation.     But  here  the  duke  antici- 
pates  an  objection  which  might  be  started  by  some,  and  that  is,  whether  the 
uurch  will  certunly  become  useful  timber  at  these  elevations.     '  An  argument,' 
says  he, '  may,  indeed,  arise,  whether,  all  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  being 
rugged,  trees  can  grow  in  many  parts  to  stand  for  timber,  at  400  per  acre. 
Reasoning  from  the  experience  of  43  years,  which  proves  trees  fully  to  that 
extent  per  acre  to  contain  10  or  15  cubic  feet  or  more  of  wood  already  to 
exist,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  400  trees  may  grow,  within  70  years,  to 
average  one  ioad  of  wood  or  roore,  at  a  height  of  from  1200  to  1600  ft.  above 
the  sea ;  and  the  researehes  which  the  larch  maltes  with  its  roots  among  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  and  the  shivered  fragments  are  such,  and  the  ground  so 
found  being  virgin  soil,  that,  along  with  the  rains  and  mists  imbibed  by  the 
tops,  and  invieorating  the  trunk,  1  am  quite  convinced  they  wili  have  the  effect 
to  produce  a  Toad  oftimber,  or  more,  within  the  period  mentioned.     Some  of 
the  trees,  of  the  age  of  57  years,  cut  in  1816,  among  rocks  fully  as  rugged  as 
those  described,  exceeded  60,  and  some  70,  cubic  feet  of  wood ;  and  the  223 
cut  from  similar  situations  averaged,  at  57  years  of  age,  40  cubic  feet  of 
timber,  laid  down  at  Woolwich  dockyard  in  1817.' 

"  Mouniam  Plantmg  may  be  very  well  illustrated  by  the  foUowing  diagram ; 
in  which  the  space  occupied  by  the  larch  is  seen  to  exceed  greatly  in  height 
the  site  of  every  other  species  of  useful  tree.  It  also  occupies,  in  common 
with  the  other  trees»  the  ground  at  the  lowest  level ;  so  that  its  range  of 
growth  18  extensive. 
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**  These  elevated  regions  are  far  above  the  range  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
Scotch  pine.  This  is  a  dull  heavy-looking  tree  in  large  plantations  :  it  can- 
not  withstand  a  strong  wind ;  and  it  decays,  iii  Britam,  after  it  has  attained 
an  age  of  from  70  to  80  years.  The  larch  is  quite  the  opposite  in  all  these 
respects ;  and  it  will  supply  ship-timber  at  a  great  height  above  the  region  of 
oak.  Besides  the  almost  immeasurable  extent  of  ground  thus  obtained,  by 
roeans  of  the  larch,  for  the  growth  of  ship-timber,  it  is  a  more  profitable  tres 
in  that  respect  than  the  oak.  An  English  acre  of  larch,  at  12ft.  apart,  will 
give  302  trees  per  acre. 
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liOadi.  ft 
100  larch  trees,  at  64  yean  okl,  would  give  1  load  per  tree,  =  100    0 
100  — -  68—  —         l^—    =100    0 

-   102  —  7i       —  _         1       —    10ft.,  =  152  10 

502  treet,  at  an  average  of  68  yean  old,  would  gire         -         9S2  10 

It  is  said  that  3000  loads  of  timber  are  required  to  build  a  74^-gun  ship. 
Ten  acres,  therefore,  of  larch  would  easily  supply  that  quandty.  Now,  an 
English  acre  will  onlv  grow  40  oaks  at  34  ft.  apart,  the  distance  required  for 
their  growth ;  and,  allowing  oak  to  yield  a  load  of  timber  at  68  years  of  age, 
that  would  oniy  yield  40  loads  of  timber  per  acre ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  would 
require  75  English  acres  to  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  oak  to  build  a 
74»gun  ship. 

Acddentt  and  DUeases.  **  The  larch,  like  other  trees,  is  liable  to  accidents 
and  diseases.  Wind  may  drive  them  down  by  the  roots,  but  it  can  very  sel- 
dom  break  them,  which  shows  the  toughness  of  the  wood.  In  November, 
1826,  a  hurricane  was  very  fatal  to  the  Scotch  fir,  and  it  tore  up  many  larcbes 
by  the  roots.  The  depredations  committed  by  wild  animals  are  sometimes 
constderable,  such  as  those  done  by  red  deer,  the  roe,  hares,  rabbits,  and  even 
the  black  game.  Fences  of  good  stone  walls  will  certainly  form  a  powerful 
barrier  againstthe  inroads  of  all  thesecreatures;  but  stillthey  find  an  entrance 
into  the  woods  by  gateways,  and  such  like  openings,  for  the  sake  of  shelter. 
The  red  deer  but  seldom  leave  their  more  herbaceous  pasture  about  Blair ;  bnt 
the  roc  deer  commit  considerable  depredations  about  Dunkeld,  insomuch  that 
war  was  obliged  to  be  declared  against  them  in  1816 ;  and  in  that  season,  170 
were  brought  in  dead;  and  others,  dying  from  wounds,  would  swell  the  number 
of  slain,  that  season,  to  upwards  of  200.  Before  1774,  the  roe  deer  were  not 
known  to  exist  nearer  than  30  miles  to  Dunkeld ;  and  then  they  were  scarce 
any  where ;  but,  since  they  have  received  shelter  and  protection  from  the  nii* 
merous  young  plantations,  they  have  increased  very  fast  in  numbers.  Their 
habits  are  peculiar  :  they  always  go  in  herds  of  odd  numbers,  fi*om  3  to  9. 
The  doe  generally  produces  two  at  a  birth,  and  can  rear  them  easily :  but  one 
or  both  of  the  fawns  are  often  destroyed  by  the  fozes.  The  weijght  of  a  good 
buck  with  the  skin,  but  without  entrails,  is  40  Ib. ;  that  of  a  doe  from  32  Ib.  to 
38  Ib.  The  principal  mischief  committed  by  them  is  by  the  buck  rubbing  his 
horns  between  two  trees,  to  get  rid  of  the  velvet  which  covers  them.  A  dozen 
of  trees  may  be  seen  at  one  view,  of  from  7  to  8  years  of  age,  completely 
stripped  round  of  their  bark.  Both  the  buck  and  the  doe  eat  the  tops  of  the 
young  larch.  Hares  and  rabbits,  but  particularly  the  former,  appear  to  be 
seized  with  an  idle  but  mischievous  curiosity  to  taste  the  tops  of  a  new  plant- 
ation  in  its  first  year*s  growth,  though  they  never  eat  the  tops  they  nip  off. 
Not  destroying  for  the  gratification  of  hunger,  their  depredations  arethemore 
extensive.  Black  game,  too,  nip  off  the  tops  of  young  plants  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  they  never  eat  them.  Plantations  above  700  ft.  of  elevation  are  only 
annoyed  by  the  deer. 

LarcA  Blight.  "  Previously  to  the  year  1795,  a  blight  (occasionedbyan  insect) 
affected  the  larch,  and  of  those  in  low  situations  many  died.  At  that  time  the 
frost  was  very  severe,  and  heavy  frosty  fogs  hung  about  the  trees  in  spring. 
Aflter  this  phenomenon,  the  blight  appeared.  Trees  above  30  fl.  in  height, 
and  in  hieh  situations,  escaped  this  affection,  where  the  wind  could  shake  them. 
This  blight  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  larch,  and  prevented  the  formadon  of 
the  seed,  and  consequentl^  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  The  first  appear- 
ance  of  the  blight  was  indicated  by  a  substance  on  the  larch,  resembling  small 
balls»  of  a  fine  white  matter  like  cotton.  These  balIs,or  nidi,  enclosed  small 
insects,  a  species  of  aphis,  the  two  sexes  of  very  different  appearance.  They 
appeared  to  live  upon  the  juices  exuding  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  not 
upon  the  leaves ;  and  they  probably  prevented  the  sap  from  ascending,  at  least 
no  fresh  shoots  were  thrown  out  by  the  tree  that  season.  Many  trees  were 
much  injured  by  this  disease ;  and,  for  a  long  time  aflerwards,  they  presented  a 
remarkable  appearance,  that  of  being  completely  covered  over  with  lichens. 
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.  The  trees,  however,  shot  up  clean  stems  20  fl.  to  25  ft.  above  the  part  covered 
with  moss  ;  and  these  stems  were  as  healthy  as  those  of  the  heaJthiest  trees, 
that  had  never  been  affected.  On  cutting  the  wood,  the  covered  part  was  no 
more  injured  in  qualitv  than  the  wood  of  the  healthiest  trees,  though  the 
Jichen  had  adhered  to  them  for  15  years.  The  effect  of  this  blight,  then,  was 
only  superficial.  The  existence  of  this  disease  for  8  or  10  years  certainly  re- 
tarded  the  growth  of  the  trees ;  but  it  did  not  cause  the  duke  to  relax  in  the 
least  in  his  efibrts  to  form  large  larch  forests :  on  the  contrary,  it  impressed 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  planting  the  high  ridges  of  the  mountains,  in  order 
that  the  trees  might  be  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  disease,  which  did 
not  appear  higher  than  (KK)  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

*'  In  Fellmg  large  Treet  ofLarch,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  plenty  of  rope,and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  direction  of  the  wind.  A  windy  day  should  be  avoided. 
It  was  found  that,  in  digging  the  Scotch  pine  out  by  the  roots  from  aroong 
the  larch,  the  ground  was  much  shaken  about  the  roots  of  the  larch,  so  as  to 
endanger  their  stability.    Ever  after,  the  pine  was  cut  over  by  the  ground. 

"  7%e  SeasomngofJLarch  Tlffii^^isaccelerated  by  stripping  offthe  bark  before 
felling.  In  May,  1815,  the  duke  experimented  on  50  trees  of  larch  at  Dun- 
keld,  that  were  growing  in  a  situation,  among  other  wood,  that  was  nearly  in- 
accessible  for  want  of  a  road  or  path  to  it.  In  1816,  they  were  cut  down  and 
used  for  several  purposes,  and  they  appeared  to  be  completely  seasoned. 
They  contained  25  cubic  feet  of  wood  each.  Larch  trees  that  had  been  only 
10  months  cut  down  were  built  into  a  steam-boat  on  the  river  Thames ;  but 
they  had  not  been  seasoned  enough,  as  the  planks  above  water,  near  the  deck, 
shrunk  a  little.  In  this  case,  however,  the  scantlings  were  made  the  same  as 
of  oak,  which  were  of  too  slight  dimensions  for  larch. 

"  The  probahle futvre  Snppfy  o/Larch  Thnberfrom  the  Woodi  of  Athol  is  thus 
calculated  by  the  duke.  The  experiments  performed  on  the  value  and  dura- 
bility  of  larcti,  as  ship  timber,  were  performed  chiefly  on  the  1900  trees  planted 
by  Duke  James,  and  which  had  attained  a  serviceable  size  during  the  time  of 
the  late  duke.  Of  them  only  6(0  or  900  were  left  as  ornaments  about  the 
lawns  and  parks  of  Dunkeld  and  Blair.  Unfortunately,  a  blank  of  15  years 
took  place  in  the  planting  of  larch  by  Duke  John.  To  compensate,  as  far 
as  was  in  the  power  of  the  late  duKe,  for  this  great  deficiency  in  the  re&vlar 
supply  of  timber,  he  resolved,  in  1817,  not  to  cut  any  trees  for  ship-buifding 
till  the  year  1832 ;  thus  sacrificing  his  own  personal  emolument  for  tne  sake  of 
the  estate.  The  most  of  the  trees  planted  by  Duke  John  were  too  3'oung  for 
ship-building.  After  1832,  the  annual  cuttings  for  ship  timber  may  be  calcu- 
lated  at  the  following  rates  :  — 

The  produoe 
Loads.  of  Acrct. 

12  years  cutUng  after  1832  to  1844  =      1,250  annually. 
10       —  —         1844  to  J854  =      8,000       —  7 

8        —  —         1854  to  1862  =s    18,000        —  {■        2000 

8       —  —         1862  to  1670  =    90,000       —  3 

16       —  —  1870  to  1886  ~    52,000       —  2000 

18       —  —  1886  to  1904  =  120,000       —  3000 
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The  Vtdue  of  Larch  Timher  may  be  seen  from  the  prices  whtch  the  duke 
received  for  it  for  various  purposes.  In  1806,  the  duke  cut  20  larch  trees  of 
the  Bge  of  64  vears,  to  make  the  centres  of  the  middle  arch,  of  90  ft.  span, 
of  the  bridge  tnat  was  building  across  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld.  They  were  irom 
-105  ft.  to  109  ft.  in  length,  and  they  contained  from  80  to  90  cubic  feet  of 
tirober  each.  After  standing  for  3  years  as  centres,  they  were  sold  by  public 
sale,  at  2i.  8(/.  per  cubic  foot.  In  1810,  Messrs.  Symes  and  Co.,  ship-builders 
in  Leith,  bought  11  trees,  producing  1066  cubic  feet,  at  3f.  per  foot.  In  Fe- 
bruary,  1819,  the  duke  sold  to  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt,  and  laid  down  for 
them  at  Evan's  Yard,  London,  4176  cubic  feet  of  larch,  at  3«.  6^.  per  foot, 
for  the  building  of  steam-boats.  Mr.  Ainslic,  ship-builder,  Perth,  bought  500 
trees,  yielding  not  less  than  12  ft.  each,  at  U.  6d,  per  foot ;  the  buyer  paying 
all  ezpenses  of  cutting  down  and  carrying  away.      The  duke  also  suppiied 
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larch  for  the  building  of  2  brigs  at  Perth ;  the  one,  the  brig  Larch,  biult  by  Mr. 
Brown,  of  171  tons  register;  and  another,  of  240  tons,  built  by  Mr.  Ainslie. 

**  The  VcUue  ofLarch  Wood,  exdimve  ofthe  Valueofthe  Pasture  underit,  may 
be  estimated  in  this  manner :  —  Suppose  the  plantations  are  thinned  out  bj  30 
years  to  what  they  are  to  stand  for  ship  timber,  that  is,  to  400  trees  per  Scotch 
acre;  suppose,  aJter  that  penod,  the  whole  were  cut  down  at  the  foilowing 
respective  ages,  the  yaiue  of  the  whole  per  acre,  at  the  different  periods,  would 
be  as  follows :  — 

jC   s.   i. 

400  Trees  at  30  fcan  old,  at  2|  cubic  feet  each  tree,  ss  1000  cubic  feet,  or 

SO  loada,  at  U.  6d.  per  foot  profit,  =  per  acre  -  -  -  -  75    0    0 

400  Trees  at  43|  yean  old,  at  15  cubic  feet  each  tree,  =  GOOO  cubic  feet,  or  1S0 

loads,  at  U.  Ctd.  per  foot  proAt,  =  per  acre  ....         450    0   0 

400  Treet  at  59  years  old,  at  40  cubic  feet  each  tree,  =  1^,000  cubic  feet,  or 

320  loads,  at  2«.  6d.  per  foot  protit,  =  per  acre  ...       SOOO    0    0 

400  Trees  at  72  yean  old,  at  GO  cubic  feet  each  tree,  s  84,000  cubic  feet,  or 

480  loads,  at  2«.  6d.  per  foot  profit,  =  per  acre       .  .  -       aOOO    0   0 

**  The  average  of  these  prices  would  be  1381/.  5s.  per  acre;  so  that  1000/. 
per  acre  is  not  too  high  a  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  duke's  larch  planta- 
tions. 

"  The  comparative/y  superior  Value  of  Larch  to  Oak  per  Acre  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  when  the  comparative  quantities  of  timber  per  acre  were  made  out, 
by  a  statement  in  favour  of  the  larch.  In  comparison  to  Scotch  pine,  as  a 
comparison  of  one  kind  of  fir  with  another,  the  diflerence  is  still  more  strikiog. 
Fifly  larch  and  50  Scotch  pine  trees  were  cut  out  of  the  same  plantation. 
The  average  contents  of  the  fir  were  8  cubic  feet,  at  1«.  3^.  per  foot,  or  lOt. 
per  tree.  The  larch  averaged  30  cubic  feet  each,  and  fetched  2s.  6d,  per  foot, 
or  31,  I5s,  per  tree.  So  that  the  larch  was  superior  in  contents  3f  times,  aod 
in  value  more  than  7  times,  to  the  Scotch  pine. 

"  The  superior  Value  of  the  common  Larch,  when  compared  with  the  Rusdan 
Larch,  The  duke,  having  heard  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  Russian  larch, 
with  some  difficulty  procured  the  seed  of  it  from  Archangel,  reared  the  plants, 
and  planted  them  out,  in  number  about  200.  They  shot  out  alx)ut  8  days  earlier 
than  the  common  larch,  but  they  did  not  attain  to  one  third  of  its  size  in  the 
same  time ;  and,  both  in  their  appearance  as  trees,  and  their  value  as  timber, 
they  were  found  much  inferior  to  the  common  larch. 

"  The^  Uses  to  which  the  Larch  Tree  may  he  applied  are  various  and 
important.  In  one  instance,  the  duke  appLied  larches  successfully  as  nurses 
to  spruce  Brs,  which  were  going  back.  The  requisite  shelter  recovered  the 
health  of  these  valuable  trees.  The  great  thinnings  of  larch  piantations, 
which  take  place  from  20  to  30  years  of  their  age,  supply  useful  materiaJs 
for  various  purposes.  Posts  and  rails  for  fencing  may  be  made  dther  out 
of  the  tops  or  the  trunks  of  young  trees.  While  fir  posts  and  rails  last 
only  about  5  years,  and  are  wormeaten  after  that  period,  the  larch  posts 
stand  for  20  years,  and  never  get  wormeaten.  But  the  trunks  of  young 
trees  are  preferable  for  this  purpose  to  the  tops,  as  they  have  less  sap  wood. 
In  1807,  the  duke  fenccd  a  nursery  ground  with  young  larch  trees  cut  up  tbe 
middle,  made  into  a  railin^  7  ft.  high.  In  3  years  after,  the  sawn  side  assumed 
a  leaden-grey  colour,  and  m  1817  the  whole  railing  was  quite  sound.  The 
railing  round  the  lawn  at  Dunkeld,  made  out  of  the  tops  of  trees,  was  taken 
down  in  1818,  after  it  had  stood  for  10  years.  Six  inches  only  of  the  posts 
were  decayed  under  ground,  which  being  cut  ofT,  the  rail  was  nailed  up  again. 
A  riistic  bridge  was  thrown  over  a  high  road  and  a  ravine,  as  an  easy  access 
to  the  nursery  ground,  which  remained,  in  1817,  quite  sound. 

Tanning.  **  About  the  year  1800,  the  tanning  properties  of  larch  bark  were 
tried  by  a  tanner  at  Perth,  by  the  duke's  desire.  Jt  succeeded  tolerably  well ; 
but  the  tanner  complained  that  the  bark  had  not  half  the  strength  of  oak  bark. 
The  bark  of  old  trees  cut  at  Blair,  the  duke  found  quite  unsaleable.  The 
duke  was  not  at  all  sanguine  about  the  bark  of  the  larch  afibrdmg  a  valuable 
tan ;  but,  in  fact,  tbough  more  encouraging  markets  had  been  found  for  it,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  loss  arising  from  the  deterioration  in  the  quality 
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of  the  woodyby  being  cut  full  in  the  sap,did  not  counterbalance  all  the  advan- 
tages  derived  in  the  shape  of  increased  value  of  bark.  Even  in  the  case  of 
young  trees  which  were  appropriated  to  posts  and  rails  ailer  having  been  peeled 
for  their  bark,  great  expense  was  incurred  in  paint,  in  order  to  preserve  the  rails 
after  they  were  deprived  of  their  bark,  which  is  a  great  preservation  to  posts 
and  ndls.  If  any  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  larch  bark  to  the  grower,  it  must 
be  from  the  produce  of  that  great  thinning  which  takes  place  when  the  trees  are 
from  20  to  30  years  old.  The  making  of  a  road,  in  June  1819,  to  carry  ofF  the 
wood  from  the  top  of  Craig-y-Bams,  gave  the  duke  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
trying  the  peeling  of  the  bark  from  trees  that  were  cut  down  at  ^at  season  of 
the  year  when  the  sap  was  quitq  full  in  them.  Some  of  the  trees,  that  were  50 
years  old,  peeled  from  end  to  end  without  difficulty,  and  each  of  them  pro- 
duced  from  5  to  6  stones  Dutch  of  bark.  Thickly  planted  trees  of  33  years  of 
age,  and  37  ft.  in  length,  and  25  in.  in  girt,  3  fl.  from  the  but  end,  were  also 
peeled,  and  they  each  yielded  about  a  Dutch  stone  of  bark.  At  an  age  of  20  or  2 1 , 
and  height  of  28  ft.,  they  yielded  only  half  a  stone ;  but  even  this  small  quantity, 
calculated  at  the  current  price  of  larch  bark,  at  lOd,  per  stone,  gave  5d,  a  tree, 
a  price  greater  than  any  Scotch  pine  near  them  was  worth  altogether,  of  the 
same  age."  At  present,  Mr.  Gorrie  informs  us,  larch  bark  does  little  more 
than  cover  the  expense  of  peeling,  drying,  and  carrying  to  market ;  and  that 
it  now  sells  at  from  6d.  to  Sd,  per  stone. 

**  Larch  Tops  which  had  lain  cut  for  4  years,  and  were,  of  course,  well  worn, 
were  found  useful  in  filling  drains  where  stones  were  at  a  distance ;  and  they 
continued  sound  in  them  for  many  years. 

**  Larch  Timber  was  used  for  axles  to  different  kinds  of  mills,  from  1793  to 
1802;  and  up  to  1817  they  continued  quite  sound,  though  constantly  in 
water. 

^*For  Btaldmgty  thelarch  is  found  equally  desirable.  In  1779,  the  duke  built 
the  shooting-box  in  Gleutilt,  cailed  Forest  Lodge,  the  floors  and  joists  of 
which  were  made  of  larch.  The  wood  was  under  40  years  old ;  and,  as  an  ex- 
periment,  some  of  the  deals  were  cut  up  narrow,  and  others  as  broad  as  they 
could  be  wrought.  In  1817,  the  narrow  boards  continued  auite  close  together. 
Afiter  the  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld,  the  duke  altered  the 
course  of  the  great  northern  road  to  Inverness,  which  caused  him  to  build 
new  portcr'8  lodge,  stables,  and  offices  to  Dunkeld-House,  near  the  new  line 
of  road.  The  whole  woodwork  of  these  buildings  was  executed  with  larch. 
They  were  finished  in  1812.  In  1813,  part  of  Athol  House  was  bumt  down, 
and  the  repairs  of  wood,  consisting  ofjoists,  floors,  doors,  and  windows,  were 
all  made  of  larch.  This  wood  was  so  red  in  colour,  that  it  looked  like  cedar. 
Several  houses  were  also  repaired  in  the  town  of  Dunkeld  with  larch.  At 
Dunkeld  271,  and  at  Blair  170,  larch  trees  had  been  used,by  1817,  for  building 
purposes. 

**  Thefirtt  Attempt  to  use  theLarchJbr  ihe  Purposes  of  Ndvigation  was  in  the 
construction  of  fishing-cobles  on  the  Tay,  in  1777,  F reviously  to  that,  they 
were  made  of  Scotch  pine  ;  and  they  lasted  only  three  years,  when  they  had  to 
undeigo  a  thorough  repair.  In  fifteen  years  more,  ferry-boats  were  constructed 
of  larch,  instead  of  oak,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  across  the  different 
ferries  on  the  numerous  rivers  on  the  property.  The  oars,  too,  in  the  course 
of  time,  were  made  of  larch,  and  they  were  found  to  be  excellent  in  lightness, 
toughness,  and  elasticity.  In  1809,  8491  cubic  feet  of  larch  timber  were  sent 
to  Woolwich  dockyard,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  employed  in  the  repair 
of  the  Serapis  store-ship  in  1810;  and  the  state  of  its  soundness  was  iavour- 
ably  reported  on  in  1817.  One  beam  of  it  was  put  into  the  large  frigate 
Sybelle,  in  1816,  after  it  had  lain  six  years  in  the  dockyard. 

"  The  next  triai  of  larch  in  ship-building  was  in  the  Sir  Simon  Clerk  mer- 
chant  vessel,  of  375  tons  register,  built  by  Messrs.  S ymes  and  Co.  of  Leith,  in 
1810;  but,  as  that  vessel  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  the  Americans,  no 
account  could  be  got  regarding  the  durability  of  the  timber. 

Knee  Timberjbr  Larch  Roots.    "  In  order  to  dress  the  ground,  and  lay  it 
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down  properly  to  grass,  upon  whicli  the  sixty  large  trees  sent  to  Woolwich 
had  grown,  the  duke  caused  the  large  roots  to  be  extracted  out  of  it.  After 
tbey  were  out  of  the  earth,  the  duke  was  struck  with  their  apparent  capabiUty 
of  being  cut  up  into  knees  for  ships ;  and  he  immediately  entreated  the  Navy 
Board  to  try  them  for  that  purpose,  but  the  proposal  was  dedined.  Thus 
rejected,  the  fate  of  some  of  these  roots,  in  the  shape  of  knees,  was  curious, 
and  is  thus  described  by  the  duke  :  —  *  In  181 1,  an  American  vessel,  the 
Frances  of  Baltimore,  of  160  tons  register,  a  brig,  sustained  very  considerable 
damage  on  her  voyage  to  Leith,  and  came  in  nearly  a  wreck.  Messrs.  Syroes 
and  Co.,  who  repaired  her,  put  into  her  some  of  these  larch  knees  offered  to 
the  Navy  Board.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  said  he  never  saw  any  wood  of 
so  fine  a  quality,  and  so  applicable  for  knees;  and  he  was  extremely  urgeot 
to  know  what  kind  of  wood  it  was,  and  if  he  could  get  any  more  of  it :  but 
they  had  no  more  to  give  him. 

*'  The  Larch  has  been  tried  in  a  tmaU  Way  a*  MasU,  Three  sloops  at  Perth 
were  fitted  up  with  thera;  but,  as  they  all  soon  left  the  Tay,  its  value  as  sucfa 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

"  The  great  and  important  Trial  of  the  Larch,  as  a  vahtable  Tree  fir  naval 
7^mber,yfB8  made  from  1816  to  1820,  in  the  buUding  of  His  Majesty's  frigate 
the  Athol.  Her  keel,  masts,  and  yards  were  made  wholly  of  larch.  She  was 
laimched  on  the  2l8tof  November,  1820.  Her  diroensions  are  as  foUows:  — 
Length  of  deck,  1 13  ft.  8  in. ;  keel  for  tonnage,  94  fl.  3f  in. ;  extreme  breadth, 
31  ft.  6in. ;  moulded,  31  ft.;  depth  of  hold,  8  ft.  6in.;  admeasuremeot, 
499|^  tons.  She  carries  20  ^ns  of  32  Ib.,  6  guns  of  18  Ib.,  and  2  guns  of 
6  Ib. ;  in  all,  28  guns.  Her  mam,  fore,  and  mizen  masts,  with  their  topmasts 
and  topgallant-masts,  and  their  respective  yards,  bowsprit,  sprits,  and  tops, 
tit-booms,  and  spedding-booms,  were  all  of  larch.  She  drew  of  water,  afore, 
8fit.  11  in. ;  and  abaft,  11  ft.  3  in.  When  launched,  her  weigbt  was  267  tons. 
Many  minute  inspections  took  place  at  difierent  times,  by  competent  judges, 
of  the  state  of  the  larch  in  the  Athol,  and  all  are  very  laudatory  of  its  qualities 
as  ship  timber.  The  foUowing  important  particulars  r^arding  the  larch  in 
general  were  related  by  Mr.  Symes  of  Ldth,  after  he  had  inspected  the 
Athol  in  Leith  Koads,  in  July,  1824.  The  larch  becomes  harder  and  more 
durable  by  age  in  a  ship.  It  holds  iron  as  firmly  as  oak ;  but,  unlike  oak,  it 
does  not  corrode  iron.  Iron  bolts  may  be  driven  out  afterwards  perfectly 
clean.  It  does  uot  shrink  :  the  Athol  had  been  caulked  but  once  in  four 
years.  It  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  resisting  damp,  inasmuch  as  the 
pump-well  was  as  dry  as  the  cabin.  This  is  a  yery  important  fkct,  as  regards 
the  durability  of  the  ship,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  crew.  The 
beams  and  knees  in  the  gun-deck  were  as  weU  finished  as  the  best  joiner^s 
work,  and  they  had  no  appearance  of  shrinking  or  straining.  The  Larch,  a 
brig,  the  Diana,  a  steam-vessel,  and  other  ships,  were  afterwards  buUt  of 
the  larch,  and  all  with  favourable  results. 

Incombusiibilily  ofLarch  lVood,and  its  Property  ofnot  spUntering,  *'  Among 
the  properties  of  larch  which  may  be  considered  as  valuable  in  reapect  of 
ship^building,  is  the  one  of  its  being  slow  of  kindUng  by  fire.  Thougfa  hot 
embers  be  thrown  on  a  floor  of  larch,  it  will  not  get  suddenly  up  into  a 
blaze,  like  other  kinds  of  fir.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  formed  into 
wooden  steps  for  guard-ships  or  quays,  the  edges  of  them  not  breaking  or 
splintering  like  other  fir  wood.  The  property  of  its  not  splintering  makes 
it  a  valuable  wood  for  the  upper  works  of  nien-of-war.  The  spUnters  made 
bv  cannon-shot  are  often  niore  hurtful  to  the  seamen  in  action  than  the 
shot  themselves.  A  shot-hole  through  larch  closes  and  does  uot  splinter. 
Larch  treenails  were  aUowed  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings  to  drive  remarkably 
well. 

**  The  Products  arismg  from  ihe  chemical  Treatment  of  Larch  Wood  may  be 
useful  to  the  arts.  The  following  results  were  obtained  by  cheniical  experi- 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Old  Brompton,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1829.  A 
piece  of  larch  wood  of  6  Ib.  weight  was  placed  in  a  retort»  wbich  was  heated 
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to  a  red  heat,  and  31^  cubic  feet  of  olefiant  gas  came  over.  This  gas  was 
DOt  fit  for  the  puiposes  of  illumination.  Of  crude  pyrolignous  acid,  there 
was  U  pint.  Halta  gill  of  tar,  of  superior  quality  to  that  made  from  coal, 
and  1  Ib.  9  oz.  of  charcoal  were  the  rest  of  the  mgredients  obtained.  Tbe 
pyrolignous  acid,  in  the  crude  state,  is  sold  in  large  quantities  at  7d.  per  gal- 
lon.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  loppings  of  the  larch  trees.  Charcoal,  in 
large  quantities,  varies  in  price  from  U.  7rf.  to  U.  Sd.  per  bushel.  Pieces  of 
wood  29  in.  in  length,  and  4in.  in  dtameter,  could  easily  be  converted  into 
charcoal,  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  this  country  to  thc  value  of 
10,000/.  yearly." 

Some  examples  are  next  given  of  the  ekuHcity,  durabiiity,  ttrength,  and 
remUence  of  larch  timber ;  but,  as  they  are  at  great  length,  and  illustrated  by 
minute  tabular  details,  and  as  the  general  results  have  been  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding  part  of  this  article,  we  omit  them,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  origmal 
peper  in  the  Highiand  Sodetys  Trttntaciions^  vol.  xi.  p.  165.  to  219. 

Staiia^,  Ntttr  London.  At  STon,  it  ia  79  ft.  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunlt  2  ft.  8  In.,  and  of  the 
*l?**  ^  0;  •„■*  Ownnertbury  P«rk,  33  yem  planted,  it  ii  60  ft.  high.— South  of  London.  In  Devop. 
•bire,  at  Grihton,  SI  yean  planted.  It  ia  51  ft.  high  :  at  Killerton,  ft  i«  73ft.  high,  die  diameter  of  the 
drunk  S  ft,  and  of  the  hcad  34  ft. ;  at  Byitock  Park,  21  yean  pUnted,  it  ii  50  ft.  high ;  at  Endileigh 
CoCUge,  22  yeari  pUnted,  it  1«  80ft.  high.  In  Doneuhire,  at  Melbury  Fark,  56  yean  planted.  It  U 
60  ft  bigh.  In  Hampahire,  at  StrathfieldMve,  it  ii  130  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in. ; 
at  Alrnford,  41  yeari  planted,  it  U  72  ft.  hUh  ;  at  Teitwood.  70  yean  planted,  It  ii  80<t  hlgh,  the 
diameter  of  Uie  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  UieTiead  30  ft.  In  SomerMUhlre,  at  Lelgh,  it  la  90  ft.  high, 
Uie  dUmetor  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagihot  Park,  22  yean  pUnted,  it  la40ft.  high.  In 
^?"?f*f  ^PV^h  "  J*  55ft  higb,  with  a  trunk  4fL  In  diameter;  at  «augham  Park,  9  yean 
^te^  it  ifl  24  ft.  high.  In  Wiiuhire,  at  Longford  Cartle,  5  yean  pianted,  it  ia  20  ft.  hiah.  —  North 
of  ^ndoo.  In  Bedfordahirc,  at  Flltwick  Houie,  it  U  76  ft  high.  wlih  a  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.  in  dUmeter. 
In  Berkahire,  at  Bear  Wood,  14  yean  pUnted,  it  ia  30  ft.  high.  In  Denbighihlie.  at  Uanbede  Hall, 
tfyttn  pUnted,  it  is  53  ft.  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  18  yean  pUnted,  it  U  4*)  ft.  higb.  In 
B«a^  at  Audley  End,  36  yean  pUnted.  itUGUft.  high.  In  Herefordahire,  at  Haffieid,  15  Tean 
planted,  it  U  45  ft.  hlgh.  In  Hertfordahire,  at  Aldenham  Abbey,  34  yean  planted,  It  U  75  ft.  hlgh, 
ibediamcter  of  the  trunk  2  fl,  and  of  the  head  30  ft, ;  at  Cheahunt,  13  yean  planted,  It  U  SO  ft.  hlgh. 
In  I^ccflCerahire.  at  DcMinlngioa  Park,  60  yean  planted,  it  ia  86  ft.  higb,  thediameter  of  thc  trunk 
2  It.  61».,  and  of  the  he«l  43ft. ;  at  Belvolr  CaatU,  14  vean  planted,  It  la  40  ft.  high.  In  Monmouth- 
rtire,  at  Tredegar,  5S  yean  pUnted,  it  U  60  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft,  and  of  the  head 
?.  4>^  ??5*'*  S^*  ^O '«•"  glanted,  it  ia  16  ft.  hlgh.  In  Nnttinghamahire,  at  Clumber  Park, 
It  la  78  Jt  hlgb,  wltb  a  mink  9  ft.  Sln.  in  diameter ;  at  Workaop  Hanor,  120  yean  old.  it  U  96  ft. 
bigh,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  101  ft.  In  Northamptonihira,  at  Wakeflald 
ki*?'.  ^?  y**".P»*nted,  it  is  32  ft  bigb.  In  NorthumberUnd,  at  Hartbum,  88  yean  pUnted,  it  U 
fB  ft.  high,  tbe  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  47  ft.  In  Pembrokeabire,  at  Stackpole 
Cottrt,  fp.  7«*n  plfQted,  it  ia  40  ft.  hlgh.  In  Sbropabire,  at  Haxdwlck  Orange,  10  yeanpUDtcd,  It 
?  ^J!!?J.  ■*  ^^^  ^?'**»  "  y<*"  P»*nted.  it  ia  49  ft.  high ;  and  9  yean  pUnted,  it  U  45  ft.  higb. 
In  Staffordahtre,  at  Trentham,  It  ia  100  ft.  hlgh,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head 
S  .;  J"  SuHbjk,  In  the  Bury  Botanic  Oarden,  10  yean  pUnted,  It  U  26ft.  hlgh;  at  Finborough 
HaU,  14  yean  plaiited,  It  u  30  ft.  high.  In  Worcestenhire,  at  Hagley,  are  aeveral  with  trunka  4  ft. 
ta  f  ^oeter ;  at  H^or  Houae.  10  yean  pUnted,  It  la  26ft.  hlgh  ;  at  Croome,  60  yeara  pUnted,  it  la 
S^^r!*?:!  ^"^«^•^'^••^^'■«^'«"i^^y^rap^nted,  It  ia  42  ft.  high;  at  Grimatone,  13  yeara 
?**S!f/  **^**  ^  ?:  **%** '  ■*.  S*"<*»«y.  1«  ft.  high,  dUmeter  of  the  truok  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  60  ft.  - 
In  SoptUnd,  «n  the  &cpenmental  Garden,  Edinburgh,  lOyean  planted,  it  U  19ft.  high;  at  Cra- 
ii»nd  Houae,  It  iaTOft.  hlgh,  the  dUmeter  of  the  tnink  3ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  head  SOft. ;  at  Hope- 
toun  Houae,itU76ft.  hlgh,thedUmeterofthetrunk  3ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  bead  48ft,  In  Ayr- 
?  '^  5VP?*."**?*°i\  ^®  y**"  ^l^*  it  1«  85  ft.  hlgh ;  at  Doonaide.  60  yean  old,  It  U  80  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk3ft.6in.indUmeter.  In  Roxburghahlre,  at  Minto,  100  y^ri  old,  It  ii  90  ft.  hisb,  with  a 
trunk  4lt  jn  diameter.  In  Banffbhire,  at  Cullen  Houae,  90  yean  okl,  It  U  86ft.  high.  In  Perth- 
■ri'^!  .  J2:S?^8''?'  5**?y  P*"*  *"*•  ^'f®™  80ft  to  upwarda  of  90  ft.  hlgh  :  at  Taymouth,  70  yean 
oW,  it  U  96 ft.  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  8 fn. ;  and  another  U  120 ft.  high.  In  Roaa.ahire, 
«t  Brahan  Castle,  it  ia  80  ft.  higb.  In  Sutberlandahirek  al  DunroWn  Caatle,  itU  86  ft.  hlgh.  In 
Stu-Iingahire.atBUirDrummond,  100  yean  old,  it  u  105  ft.  high;  at  Airthrey  Ca»tle.  it  ia  100  ft. 
high ;  aod  tt  TuUibody,  80  ft.  high.— In  Ireland,  in  Tjrrone,  at  Baron'a  Court.lt  ia  94ft.  high.— In 
*?^^ii.**  £■"'«*»  *?  *?•  ."""«^of  M.  Nerridrea,  40yean  planted.  it  ia  60  ft.  high.— In  Saxony, 

S.  r^^L^Jlif •  ®  y~"  ®"» **  *■  ^  ^  high..-In  AuatrU,  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  50  yeara  old,  it  U 
70  It  nign. 

Commercial  Siatittics.  Price  of  8eeds,in  London,  3*.  per  Ib. :  ofone  year'8 
seedling  plants,  U.  6d.  per  thousand ;  of  twoyears'  seediings,  2t.6d.  per  thou- 
sand  :  transplanted  plants,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  10*.  per  thousand  ;  from 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  25*.  per  thousand  :  plants  raised  from  Tyrolese  or  Vallaia 
seeds,  one  year  transplanted,  5t.  per  hundred.  At  Bollwyller,  two  years'  seed, 
hngs,  2  ft.  higb,  are  10  francs  per  hundred.    At  New  York,  plants  are  50  centa 

t  2.  L.  AHERiCA^NA  Mtcfix.  The  American  Larch. 

IdeHtfficaiion.    Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  pL  2I3L 

^^TJSTw-  ^i!?*»'*'!*'*^?  ^^5?*  Uarbk.,  ed.  Pott.  2.  p.  1 17. ;  P.  microe4rpA  iVm.  Baum.,  p.  275., 

nS!*iV5L.  i:.?Z.-^;*.  -!?*•  «»»c«>cAn»  Pofr.i  Hackmatack.  4w<r.;   Tamarack  by  tho 
Dutcb  IB  Ne«  Jeraey ;  E'pinette  rouge  in  Canada.  .    ,    *    ,    .^  , 

7  U 
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Emgmirii^.    Mlchz.  N.  Anor.  SyL,a  1 15S.  s  Lunb.  Pin.,  ed.S.,  1 50. ;  and  the  plateof  this  tr«e  id 
our  Uft  Volume. 

Spec»  Char.f  ^c,  Leaves  short.  Ck>ne8  small,  ovate-roundish,  with  few  scales, 
(Michaux.)  Leaves  from  \  in.  to  }  in.  long.  Cones  from  \  in.  to  }  m.^loDg,  and 
nromf  in.  to  f  in.  broad.  A  tree,  with  a  slender  trunk,  andattsdning,in  Ame- 
rica,  as  great  a  height  aa  the  European  larch  does  in  Europe.  Introduced 
in  1739,  and  flowering  in  May.  None  ofthe  varieties  of  this  species  can  be  at 
all  compared  with  the  European  larch,  in  point  of  utility,  or  even  omament. 

Varieiiei» 

1  L.  a.  I  rubra ;  L.  microc4rpa  Lawi.  Man.jp,  388.;  Pinaa  microcirpa 
Pwsh  FL  Amer,f  Sept.^  p.  645.,  I^odcL  Cat. ;  E^^pinette  rouge,  Canaia, 
The  small  re^i-coned  American  Larch.  —  The  foUowing  characterB 
of  this  variety  are  given  in  Lawson'8  Manual:  —  '*  Tree,  medium- 
sized,  upright,  of  a  slender,  conicaI,or  pyramidal  habit  of  growtb,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  in  2^  a.  p^ndula.  Branches  horizontal,  or  aligfatly 
penduious,  except  the  upper,  which  are  rather  aspiring ;  braiu£lets 
aiso  pendulous,  and,  tog^her  with  thebranches,more  numerous  and 
dense  than  those  of  X.  a.  p^dula.  Bark  smoothish,  of  a  brownish 
grey,  and  light  brown  on  tne  young  twigs.  Leaves  of  a  vivid  grassy 
green,  and  shorter  and  narrower  than  those  of  L.  europaeHu  CStkins 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  X.  a.  pendula ;  but  the  bracteK  of  the 
female  or  young  cones  are  of  a  more  regular  oval  shape.  Kipe  oones 
about  4  in.  in  length,  easily  detached  from  the  branches,  of  an  oblong 
shape ;  scales  also  somewhat  oblong  or  oval,  li^hc  brown,  slightly 
incurvedy  and  rougher,  or  more  distincdy  striated,  than  those  of  ^ 
black  larch.  Seeds  abo  shorter,  or  more  rounded,  and,  together  widi 
the  als,  of  a  lighter  brown."  A  native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced  in  1760,  and  flowering  in  April.  (Lawt.  Man.,p.  388.)  Tliere 
are  trees  of  this  variety  in  t£e  Di^e  of  AthoVs  plantations»  whidi, 
in  1820,  were  50  years  old,  and  did  not  contain  athird  part  of  the 
timber  of  the  common  larch  of  the  saroe  a^  The  wood,  however, 
is  so  ponderous,  that  it  will  scarcely  swim  m  water. 
t  L.  o.  2  pendula  ;  L.  pendula  Law».  Man.,  p.  387. ;  Plnus  p6idula  AU. 
Hort.  Kew.^  ed.  1.,  lii.  p.  369.,  Pwr^  FL  Amer.  &fL,  ii.  p.  645.,  WUUL 
Baumz.,  p.  215.,  Lamb.  Pki.^  ed.  2.,  t.  49.;  P.  mtermedia  Du  Bai 
Harbk.,  ii.  p.  1 15.,  Wang.  BeU.,  p.  42.,  Lodd.  Cat.^  ed.  1836 ;  P.  Li^ 
rix  nlgni  Marsh.  Arh.  Amer.,ji.  203. ;  iTbiespdndulaPoir.Z^.,  p.514w, 
N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  288. ;  Tamarack,  Amer,  The  black  pendulout» 
branched  American  Larch.  —  Accordin^  to  Lawson,  this  is  a  "  tree  of 
medjum  size,  slendcr,andgenerally  bendmgtowards  thetop.  BraDches 
verticiIlate,few,reraote,  and  pendulous;  branchlet8alsothin,and  more 
pendulouR  than  the  bruiches.  Bark  smooth,  and  verv  dark-coloured ; 
that  on  the  youngest  twigs  ofadark  purplish  cofour,  inclining  to 
ffrey.  Leaves  like  those  of  the  common  larch  in  shape,  but  rather 
longer,  darker  in  colour,  and  arising  from  shorter  and  muchdarker- 
coioured  buds  or  sheaths.  Male  and  female  catkins  small  and  short ; 
the  latter  generally  tinged  with  reddish  purple.  Cones,  when  ripe, 
easily  detached  from  the  branches,  generally  under  }  in.  in  leneth ; 
scales  round,  or  slightlv  approaching  to  an  oval  shape,  smoothish,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  few,  loose,  and  slightly  incurved  on  the  mar- 
gins ;  bracteae  much  shorter  than  the  scales,  of  a  somewhat  IjTate 
shape ;  waved  on  the  margins,  and  tipped  with  a  short,  soft,  acute 
point.  Seed  considerably  smaller  than  tnat  of  L.  europae^  and  of  an 
oblong  shape ;  alae,  or  wings,  of  a  brownish-purpie  colour.  Native  of 
North  America.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1739.  The  X.  a.pendula 
grows  only  in  the  colder  parts  of  North  America,  being  entirely  con- 
fined  to  the  northward  of  40^  of  latitude;  and  is  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  mountainous  parts,  on  ralher  moist  and  inferior  soils. 
The  timber  of  L,  a.  pendula  is  of  a  darkish  brown  colour,  waved,  very 
tough,  durable,  and,  where  it  is  plentiful,  preferred,  for  general  pur- 
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poses,  to  any  of  the  American  pines  or  fin  which  grow  in  the  same 
parts."  (Lawt,  Mainial,p,  888.)  Blr.  Blair»  when  in  Canada,  was 
informea  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  b  preferred  to  maple,  hickory, 
or  beech,  as  fuel  for  the  steam-boats  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  (Bimr 
m  Gard.  Mag,y  vol.  viii.  p.  488.)  In  Mr.  M'Nab's  artide  on  the 
local  dbtribution  of  different  spedes  of  trees  in  the  native  forests  of 
Americay  publi^hed  in  the  Quarterly  Jowmal  of  ApricuUure,  he  states 
that  on  a  flattened,  low,  moist  meadow,  on  this  hne  of  road,  was  an 
extensive  forest  of  the  tamarack,  or  black  American  larch,  which 
he  calls  Z^rix  pendula,  tall  straggling  trees,  with  stems  not  exceeding 
1  ft.  8  in.  in  drcumference.  '*  Through  the  tract  of  country  which  we 
have  passed,"  he  adds, "  this  tree  was  by  no  means  plentifuU  haring 
only  seen  four  masses  of  thero,  and  these  very  distant  from  eacn 
other :  all  were  in  similar  situations.**  {Quart,  Joum.  of  Agr.,  vol. 
V.  p.  601.) 
t  L.a,3prolifera;L.proli£enLMalcolnu  7^/>ro/t^oitf-branched  Larch. — 
In  this  variety,  the  axis  of  the  cones  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a 
shoot ;  a  kind  of  monstrosity  which  is  found  in  all  the  varieties  of 
L.  americana,  and  also  occasionally,  as  Richard  has  shown,  in  some 
species  of  ^^bies  and  Picea.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8 
Garden,  after  bdng  12  years  planted,  is  15  ft.  high. 

De$cription^  ^c.  Michaux  describes  the  American  larch  as  a  tail  slender 
tree,  with  a  trunk  80fl.  or  100  ft.  hich,  and  only  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  diameter.  Its 
nomerous  branches,  except  near  the  summit,  are  horizontal  or  dedining. 
The  bark  is  smooth  and  shining  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  but  rugged 
on  the  smaller  branches.  The  leaves  are  flexible»  and  shorter  than  those  of 
the  European  species.  The  cones  are  small  and  erect ;  green  in  spring,  and 
eenerally  brown  when  ripe,  but  sometimes  they  are  found  of  a  violet  colour. 
The  woody  Micfaaux  says,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  European  larch»  berog  exceed- 
ingly  strong,  and  sineularl v  durable.  The  American  larch  is  most  abundant 
in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  district  of  Maine;  but,  though  the 
soil  is  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  it  does  not  form  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
^i^tinse  in  these  latitudes.  According  to  the  elder  Michaux's  observations, 
in  his  joumey  to  Hudson's  Bay,  it  is  only  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence,  parti- 
cularly  near  Lake  St.  John,  and  the  Great  and  the  Little  Lake  Misstassiny 
that  it  bedns  to  abound,  and  to  form  roasses  of  wood,  some  of  which  are 
aeveral  mues  in  extent.  It  is  abundant  in  Newfoundland,  in  nearly  the  same 
ladtude.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  coldest  and  eloomiest  expo- 
sures  in  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Virginia,  are  the  iimits  of  its  appearance 
towards  the  south  ;  but  it  is  rare  in  these  states :  and,  in  Lower  Jersey  and 
the  vidnity  of  New  York,  it  is  seen  only  in  the  swamps  of  white  c^ar 

Kiipressus  ^huydides),  with  which  it  is  scantily  mingled.  Aocording  to 
rsh,  the  two  forms  of  this  spedes^  though  united  in  one  by  Michaux,  are 
spedfically  and  constantly  difierent.  He  never  saw  them  both  growing  in  the 
same  place,  or  even  near  one  another.  L.  a.  p^ndula  was  introduced  by 
Peter  CoUinson,  in  1739;  and  the  original  tree  planted  by  him  at  Peck- 
bam  was  afterwards  removed  to  Mill  Uiil ;  where  it  was  cut  down,  says 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  ''  about  the  year  1800,  to  make  a  rail,  by  its 
sapient  possessor.  The  abundance  of  seeds,"  he  adds,  "  which  it  annually 
producea  might  have  been  a  far  more  lasting  source  of  profit,  as  few  exotic 
trees  are  more  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  was  from  tbis  tree  that  Solander 
first  described  L.  a.  p^ndula  as  a  distinct  species,  X.  a.  rubra  not  having 
been  introduced  dll  1760.  The  original  tree  of  this  latter  variety  wasplanted 
by  John  Duke  of  Argyll  at  Whitton,  where  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  and 
Mr.  Lambert  saw  it  early  in  the  present  century,  and  where  we  examined 
it  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1837,  and  found  it  between  40  fl.  and  50 fl.  high.  The 
wood,  in  America,  and  especially  in  Canada,  according  to  Michanx,  is  con- 
sidered  among  the  most  valuable  timber,  and  has  no  fault  except  its  weight. 
In  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  more  csteemed  than  any  other  resinous  wood, 
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for  tbe  knees  of  yeBsels ;  and  Bfichaux  thinks  that  it  would  be  much  more 
emplojed  in  America  than  it  is,  if  it  were  not  comparatively  rare  there.  In 
Bntain»  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  curious  or  oraamental  tree.  Seeda 
are  sometimes  ripened  in  this  country,  and  are  also  sometimes  imported ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  both  varieties  are  not  uncommon  in  tbenurseries. 

Statistiet.  Ldriv  ameriedna  rUra.  1n  the  environi  of  London.  At  Syon,  K  is  67  ft.  hicfa, 
tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft.  Tbii  tree  \»  flgured  in  owr  last  Volome. 
—  Souih  of  London.  In  Surrey,  at  Farnham  Castle,  35  veart  plantad,  it  if  80  ft.  hifh,  the  dismeccr 
of  the  trunlc  1  ft.  8  in. ;  at  Ba«hot  Park,  16  jm  planted,  it  is  25ft.  high :  at  Claremont,  it  ia  70  ft. 
higb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  40  ft.    In  the  laie  of  Jertey,  in  Sauodec»^ 

Nurserjr,  10  years  pUnted,  it  is  S4  ft.  high Nortb  of  London.    In  Bcdfordshire,  al  SoutbiU,  it  is 

65 ft.  bigb,  tbe  diameter  of  the  truok  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  65  ft.  In  Warwidcshire,  aft  Combe 
Abbey,  60  years  planted,  it  U  Si  ft.  higb,  diameter  of  the  tnmk  3  ft.,  and  of  tbe  head  48  ft.  In  Vcr- 
cestershire,  at  Croome,  40  years  pUnted,  it  is  90  ft.  higb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  In.,  and  of 
the  head  80  ft.  —  In  Scotland,  in  the  enTirons  of  Edinburgh,  at  Dalhousie  Ca«tle,  15  rears  pUnted, 
it  U  19  ft.  bigb.  —  In  Ireland,  in  the  OlasDevin  Botanic  Oarden,  80  yearsold,  it  U  16ft.  bigh.  At 
Cypress  GroTe,  near  DubUn,  it  U  40  ft.  bigh.  In  King's  County,  at  Cbarlerille  Forost,  45  yean 
pUnted,  it  is  94  ft.  blgh. 

Larir  omerMnapituhUa.  In  EngUnd.  In  Berksbire,  at  White  Knigbto,  94  years  pUnted,  it  b 
48  ft.  higb.  In  Stofroidshire,  atTrentham,86  years  pUntcd,  it  U  40ft.  bigb.  the  dUmeter  of  the 
tnink  1  ft.  4in.,  and  of  the  head  85  ft.  In  Worccster,  at  Croome,  35  years  pianted,  it  U  40ft.  high. 
— .  In  SootUnd,  in  the  Experimenul  Oarden,  Edlnburgh,  6  years  pUnted.  it  U  18  ft.  hlgh.  —  In  Ixe- 
Und.  AtTerenurcL  near  Dublin,  15  years  pUnted,  it  U  10  ft.  high.  InLouth,  at  Orid  TonpU. 
55  years  pUnted,  it  U  58  ft.  high. 

Commerdal  StaiiMtict,  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  2$,  6d,  per  oz. ;  of  piants; 
lOt,  per  100.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  are  2  froncs  each ;  and  at  New  York, 
75  cents. 

Gknus  V. 


CE^DRUS  Barrel.    The  Cedar.    Lrn.  StftU  Monae'cia  Monad^lphia. 

I4emt^lcatitm.    Barrelier  PUntse  per  GalUam,  ftc,  obsenratse,  ftc^  Ic,  499l 

Blfmonime».  Plnus  Lia.,  \n  part;  ifbies  JPo**.,  in  part ;  Lirix  iWn.,  in  pait ;  CMre,  A-. ;  Ceder, 
Qer. 

DerteaHom.  Some  suppose  the  word  Cedras  to  be  deriTed  fkt>m  Cedrom,  a  brocA  In  Jndea.  on  the 
bonks  of  whieh  tbe  eedar  of  Ltibanon  was  once  pUntiful :  others  (see  M.  TMi$  Okm.  Boc,  p.  9GB.), 
fkom  kaiS,  1  burn  ;  ftom  tbe  vood  of  some  or  the  kinds  oT  cedar  bring  bttrned  aa  iocense :  od 
oCfaert,  flrom  the  Anbic  kednmm,  or  kidre,  power.  (See  GoUm»  LeHoom  Arab.,  ceL  1861.) 


Detcription.  Majestic  evergreen  trees ;  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  with 
large  spreading  branches.  Extremely  ornamental,  and  one  species  prodndng 
excellent  timl^. 

t   1.  C.  LiBA^Ni  Barr.    The  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Jdeid^fieaUom.  BarreL  Ic,  489. ;  Edw.  Omith.,  t  ISa  ;  Lawson^  Ifanual,  n.  SBO. ;  Bod  Jardinlflr. 
ed.  1837,  p.  981.  i*        »  • 

gjfmom^me*.  itnus  CMrus  Lm.  9p.  J*/.,  1490,  SjfBt.,  ed.  Reich.,  4.  p.  174.,  Smtitk  In  Beet^  Cmdo., 
HunL  Evet.  j^/.,  p.  311.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  S.  p.S69.,  Vitm.  Sp.  PL,  &  pi  S4&,  WiUd.  BerL 
BoMmx.^  p.  Sll ;  P.  fbliU  fasciculktis,  &c,  Du  Eoi  Harbk.,ed.  Pott,  8.  p.  Ifla ;  ZAriz  ddnu 
MilL  Diet.,  No.  S.;  Urix  orientiLlU  Tomrm.  Ins.,  p.  586.,  2>u'  Ham.  aA.,  l.  p.  SSS.;  Cbdrus 
m^a  Dod  Pempi.,  867. :  C.  oonifera  Bank.  Pim.,  p.  49a,  Saii  Hitt..  p.  1404. ;  C.  pbcniloaa 
Benealm.  Sp.,  p.  47.:  CMrus  BeU.  It.,  p.  162.,  Cam,  Epit.,  p.57.;  AlAa  CMrus  Poir.  DieL 
Mncife.,  6L  p.  SIOl,  N.  Du  Hom.,  5.  n.  887.,  Undi.  in  Pemm.  Cvc. 

Etkgraoingt.  Du  Ham.  Aifo.,  1. 1  ISS.;  Tqpw  EhreC,  1 1.  4.  88.  60. and  61.;  Nor.  Act  A.  N.  C^ 
SL  App.,  t.  19L  £  1.  7.  11, 18.,  and  14. ;  BarreL  Ic,  1 499. ;  Edw.  Omith.,  t  I8&  i  Lraih.  PSn.,  ed.  8., 
t  61. ;  omjlg.  9967.  ;  and  the  plates  of  this  tree  In  our  last  Voiume. 

Spee.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  tufted,  perennial.  Cones  ovate,  abrupt ;  their  scales 
close-pressed.  Crest  of  tbe  anthers  ovate,  flat,  erect.  (Smith.)  Cones 
ovate,  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  from  2  in.  to  2(  in.  broad.  Seeds  of  an 
irregular  triangular  form ;  nearly  |  in.  long,  with  a  very  broad  membrana- 
ceous  wing.  Cotyledons  6.  A  tree,  a  native  of  Syria,  on  Mount  Lebanon ; 
and  of  the  north  of  Africa,  on  Mount  Atlas.     Introduced  before  1683. 

Farieiiet. 

IC  L.2  fiUu  argetUeit  has  the  leaves  of  a  silvery  hue  both  above^d 
below.  There  are  very  large  trees  of  this  variety  at  Whitton  and 
Pun'8  Hill,  and  a  dwarf  busny  one,  remarkable  for  its  silveryaspect, 
at  the  Countess  of  Shaf^esbury'8  villa  (formerly  the  residence  of 
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Thomson  the  poet),  oa  the  banks  of  the  Thames  M  RichmoDd,  of 

which  there  is  e  ptuirait  ia  oar  iagt  Voluine.     It  is  nngular  tliat  the 

Durterjnnen  have  nerer  talien  the  trouble  to  raise  planta  from  the 

seedB,  or  froin  «cioos,  of  this  very  beButiful  varietv. 

t   C.L.3  itdna  13  BTery  dwarf  Tariety,  uf  wbich  we  have  only  seeD  one 

plant  at  Hendon  Rectorj,  Middlesex,  whicb,  10  or  18   yeaTs  old, 

is  only  Irom  S  ft.  to  3  ft.  hlgh,  making  ahoota  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  a 

year, 

Olher    Farietki.      At  Pepper   Harrow,  in    Snrrey,    the   aeat  of  Lord 

Viscount  MiddtetoD,  there  are  a  great  maay  cedar  IreeB,  sorae  of  which 

are  quite  fastigiate  in  their  habit  of  growth,  resembling immense  cjipreBEes; 

while  others  have  tbe  branches  depressed  attheirinsertioDintbe  trunk,  and 

their  eitremities  penduloua  like  those  of  the  hcmlock  spruce.     Some  are 

dwarf  and  busby,  nnd  others  very  tali,  with  comparatively  few  braoches ;  tbe 

leavea  of  some  are  dark  ereen,  while  those  of  others  are  qtitte  glaucous. 

The  conea  are  of  very  diETerent  sizeg,     These  variatious  arise,  no  doubt, 

simply  from  the  tendency  oF  the  cedar  to  sport  whea  raised  from  seed ;  aa 

siniilar  variationa  are  always  found,  more  or  iess,  wlierever  the  cedar  bas  been 

planted  in  considerable  quantitiea.     In  the  Qarden  Lemonnier,  at  Versailles, 

is    a   cedar  about  20  ft.  high,  witb  a  trunk  Sh.  in  circumference  at  the 

bwe.     It  is  appareutly  very  old,  and  bai  a  tnotty  atunted  appeerance,  like 

the  gnarled  brancbes  of  an  aged  oak.     It  bas  never  produced  seeds   {Ann, 

SHorl.,  ivi.  p.  337),aiid  ia  most  probably  only  avunation. 

De*cription.     A  wideiy  spreading  tree,  generally  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  ( 

and,when  standing  singly,  covering  a  apace  with  ita  branches,  the  diameter  of 

which  is  often  much  greater  than  its  beight.     The  leading  shoot,  in  young 

tree8,generally  inclines  to  one  side,  but  itbecomea  erect,  as  the  tree  increaset 

in  hei^t     It  19  covered  witb  a  brownish 

bark,  which  becomes  cracked  as  the  tree  ssa: 

advancesinage.  Thehomontalbranches 
or  iimbs,  wben  the  tree  is  exposed  on 
every  side,  are  very  iarge  10  proportion 
to  the  trunk :  thcy  are  duposed  m 
distinct  layers,  or  stages  and  tbe  diS' 
taDce  to  which  they  extend  diminishes  . 
as  tbey  approach  thetop  thus  formmg 
a  nyramidal  head  broad  in  proportiOD 
to  ita  height.  The  extremtties  of  the 
lower  branches,  m  Buch  trees  generally 
rest  on  tfae  ground,  bent  down  by  their 
own  wdgfat;  but  tbey  do  not  root  mto  it.  The  summit,  m  young  trees,  b 
spiry;  but  in  old  trees  it  becomes  broad  and  flattened.  When  the  cedor  of 
Lebanon  is  drewn  up  among  other  trees,  it  produces  a  cleau  straight  trunk, 
differing  only  in  appearance  trom  tbat  of  the  larcb  in  the  colour  of  its  bark ; 
but  having  been  long  considered  more  aa  an  omamental  than  a  nseful  tree,  it 
is  seldom  found  planted  in  masses,  or  intermixed  with  other  trees  in  planta- 
tions.  If  abrancbofthecedarlBCutoff,  it  isatatedin  Lamberfa  Piniu.that 
"  the  pert  remaining  in  the  trunk  gradually  loosens  itself,  and  assumea  a 
round  form  resembling  a  potato ;  and,  if  tbe  bark  covering  it  be  atruck  smartly 
with  s  hammer,  the  knot  le^a  out."  Tbia  &ct,  Mr.  Lambert  states,  was 
coramunicated  to  him  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  but  he  adds  that  he  had  tried 
tbe  experiroent  himself.  The  -  brancfalets  are  diapoaed  in  a  flal  lan-like 
manner  on  the  branches  ;  and,  as  they  are  numeroua  and  thickly  set  witb 
leares,  ainde  deteched  trees  appear,  at  a  little  distance,  a  dense  maas  of 
foliage.  The  leevea  are  straight,  about  1  in.  long,  Blender,  nearly  cylindrical, 
tapering  to  a  point,  and  are  on  short  footatalks  :  they  are  generelly  of  a  dark 
grau  gTBen ;  but,  in  the  varietv  called  tbe  silver  cedar,  they  have  a  beautitiil 
glaucous  hue.  Theleaves,  which  rcmain  two  years  on  the  branchea,  are  at 
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e  of  abortive  ahoots,  which,  iiutead  of  becombg  brandies,  only  p 
[un  of  leaves  preaoed  closel  v 
toeeUier  in  a  kind  orwhorl 
Toese  buds  continue  for 
aeveral  yean  in  succeaaon 
to  prodiice  every  tpnng  m 
new  tufl  of  leavea  placed 
atwve  those  of  the  precedinc 
year;  and  tbua  each  bud 
may  be  said  to  make  h  alight 
growth  annually,  but  eo 
«owly,  that  it  can  scarcelv 
be  perc^ved  to  have  atl 
vanced  ■  line  in  length 
heoce,  many  of  tbese  buda 
may  be  found  on  old  treea 
wbichhave  ei^tor  ten  nngs 
each  rii^  being  the  growth 
of  one  year;  and  sometunes  they  ram  fy  a  bttle  At  lengtb  aooner  or  lator 
th^  producc  the  male  and  female  flowere.  Tbe  niale  catkins  are  annple, 
sohtary,  of  a  reddish  hue,  about  2  tn.  lone,  terminal,  and  turning  upwarda. 
They  are  compoaed  of  a  great  number  of  sesaile,  imbricated  ttamens,  oo  a 
Each  Btainen  ia  furniahed  with  an  authcr  with  2  celk,  which 


nc  sm  Ctiia 


opea  leugthwise  by  their  lower  part;  and  each  terminates  in  a  aort  of  ci 
jwinting  upwarda.  The  pollen  la  yeltowish,  and  ia  produced  in  great  abkui- 
dauce.  Tne  female  caCkins  are  short,  erect,  roundish,  and  rather  oval :  they 
change,  after  fecuudadoii,  into  ovate-oblong  coaea,  which,  when  they  ap- 
proach  maturity,  becomc  from  2\\a,  U>  5m.  lottg.  TheconeGareofagreyiah 
brown,  with  a  plum-coloured  or  pinkiah  bloom  when  young,  wbich  they  lose 
as  they  epproach  •aturity :  they  are  compoaed  of  a  series  of  coriaceoua  im- 
bricated  acalea,  laid  flat,  and  firmly  prcued  against  each  other  in  an  oblique 
apiral  direction.  The  acales  are  very  broad,  obtuae,  and  truncated  at  the 
summit;  verythin,and  sl^tly  deoticulated  at  the  edge;  and  reddish  and 
sbinine  on  the  ll>.t  part.  Eacb  acale  contaiDs  2  seeds,  eacb  aunnounted  by  ■ 
very  thin  membranaceous  wing,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  very  hroad,  and 
the  lower  narrow,  enveloping  tbe  greater  part  ^^ 

of  the  seed.  The  cones  are  very  firmly  at- 
tached  to  the  branchea  :  they  neitber  open 
norMoffaam  the  other  Jbictinae;  but,  when 
ripe,  the  scales  become  loose,  and  drop  gradu- 
ally,  leaving  the  axia  of  the  cone  still  6ied  on 
tbe  branch.  The  eeeds  arc  of  an  irregular, 
but  aomewhftt  triangular,  form,  nearly  IJin. 
long,  of  a  lightish  brown  colour.  Every  part 
of  tne  cone  abouuds  witb  resin,  which  some- 
times  ejtudes  from  between  the  scalea.  Tbe 
female  catkins  are  produced  in  October,  but 


Q  attached  to  the  tree  for  several  y< 
Tbe  tree  does  not  be^n  to  produce  concs  till  it  is  25  o 
even  tben,  thc  aceds  in  sucb  cones  arc  generally  iniperfecl , 
after  several  yeara  of  bcaring,  that  seeds  from  tbc  cones  of  young  trees  cao 
be  depended  on.  Some  cedors  produce  only  male  catkins,  and  these  iu  im- 
mense  abundance;  others  only  female  catkins;  and  sonie  both.  There  are 
[rees  at  Wbitton,  Pepper  Harrow,  ond  other  plues,  which,  tbough  upwards 
of  100  years  old,  and  of  vigorous  growth,  have  scarcely  ever  produced  eitho' 
Diale  or  female  catkins.     1116  duration  of  the  redar  '  ... 

several  c 


0  yeara  old;  and, 


mpposed  to  extend  tc 
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The  rate  of  growth  of  tfae  cedar  is  genenlly  conndered  slow ;  but,  uoder 
faTOurable  ciri^mstaiices,  it  ix  at  lewt  aa  rapid  a*  that  of  other  re«Inous 
trees.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  iii  his  very  able  article  on  the  cedar  in 
the  ybuveau  Ou  Hamet,  compBres  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  t 
land  and  France,  by  Bhowing  the  increaae  in  a  givcn 
number  of  ^eara  of  the  trees  at  Chelsea,  snd  of  that 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  trees  in  the  CbeUea  , 
Oarden  were  planCed  in  1683,  being  thcn  3ft.  high; 
and,in  1766,  two  of  them  were  upwardsof  12il.6in. 
in  ^rt  at  if  ft.  from  the  Eround,  and  their  brancbea  - 
extended  niore  than  80  ft.  on  every  side  j 
branches,  Mitler  adds,  "  though  th^  were  produced 
12  ft.  or  14  ft.  abore  the  Burftce,  dit^  at  erery  termi- 
nstion,  liang  very  near  the  ground,  and  thereby  affiird 
agoodly  shule  in  tbe  hottest  season  of  the  year."  The  cedar  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  mcasuied,  in  IT86,Ht  the  gn)und,^4ft.  6in.  Frencb  (about  5ft. 
En^sh)  in  drcuniference ;  in  1808,  acccrding  to  M.  DiUour  {Nouxi.  Dkt. 
iCaiH.  AToi..  i».  p.  449.).  it  was  7ft.  lOin.  (nearly  9  ft.  6in.);  and  in  1812, 
when  it  wa>  78  yeara  old,  it  was  8ft.  8in.(9  il.  44ia.)  In  1S34,  according 
to  the  Retum  Paper  we  received  from  M,  Mirbel,  the  same  tree,  then  exaclly 
lOOyears  old,  «as  lOft:.  6in.  (II  ft.  4in.)  in  circumference ;  and  the largest 
of  tfae  Chelae»  cedars,  in  tbe  same  year,  was  nearlv  15  ft.  in  circumference, 
they  being  upwards  of  150  yearH  old.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Chelsc» 
cedars  during  the  finft  S3  years  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumgtance  of  their 
standing  near  a  ptHid,  into  which  their  roots  eitended ;  and,  when  this  pond 
waa  filled  up  (which  it  wis  a  few  yesrs  after  1766,  wh^  Miller  measured 
them),  thar  growth  was  instanlly  checked ;  and  bo  much  sc^  that,  in  1793, 
when  measured  bj  Sir  Jos^h  Banlis,  tbe  lai^t  v 
drcuoifereiice,  haviiiR  in- 
creaKd  only  » in.  in  30 
years.  Tbe  cedar  in  tbe 
Jardin  dei  Plantes,though 
the  most  celebrated,  ia  not 
the  largest  in  France : 
anatber  plant,  brou^ht 
from  EDgland  b^  Juuieu 


Bonly  ISft.  lliir 


tbe    I 


planted  ia  the  i 
tbe  Ch&teau  de  Hontieny, 
had  B  trunli,  in  1832,  when 
Dieaaured  by  M.  Hurat, 
nearlylTft.  French(18ft. 
ain.  EngliBh)  in  circum- 
ference  at  4ft.  ftom  the 

eound.  It  had  lost  its 
M)iDeshoot,and  was  only 
alittlehigher  than  the  tree 
in  the  Jardiu  des  Piantes. 

WbitWn,  ll^hVin  1837,  were  106  yeon.  old  from  ihe  wed  (see  p.  570. 
were  upwards  of  70  ft.  high,  with  trunks  14  ft.  6  in.  in  circumferMice  at  2  ft 
from  tEe  ground.  The  pinaster,  Scotch  pme.  silver  fir.  and  tareh  at 
Whitton,  in  the  saine  soU  and  situation,  had  not  made  nearly  bo  much  tnnber , 
thoueh  it  is  proper  to  Btate  that  these  laat  kioda  had  rather  l^  room  than 
the^dars.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  cedars  was  blown  down  in  the  violent 
Zrmc^wind  in  November.  1836,  The  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  after  bemg 
«ou«red.measurednearly4ft.ontheside;  and  the  annual  growtha  were  ao 
ii^^t  20  of  them  m^eaauted  acro.B  6*  in.  The  largest  of  theae  aurual 
lay^  was  no  leas  than  \  in.,  and  the  amalfest  etceedcd  i  m.     A  plank  of  thia 


m<Mt  remaricBble  trn 
ling,  Eaq. ;  on  a  port 
it  to  be  very  inferio 
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waa  kindlv  presented  to  us  by  the  proprietor,  3. 0<>«t- 
iD  ot"  whicn  we  made  «ereral  eiperimentB,  which  proTed 
't  point  or  strength  ^^ 


Ihe  wood  are  preciaely  the  BiuneBBthose  ot 
Bspecimen  Bccompaniedbyconei  Hnd  leaves 
reccived  bj  Mr.  LBmbert  &om  Morocco. 
At  St.  Ann'B  Hill  is  a  cedar  plBnted  by  the 
Honouralile  Mre.  Fox,  in  1794,  which,  ii, 
1834,  wBt>  50  (t.  bigh,  diameter  of  the 
truok  3tt.  6  in.,  and  of  thc  head  72  ft. 
At  Redleaf,  near  PenshurBt,  there  are 
cedorB  which,  in  1B37,  were  36ft.  htgh, 
and  girted  4  ft.  6  in.  Bt  3  ft.  from  the 
ground.     Theae  were  raised  from  seedi 


ictly  80  years  before,  by  tbe  pro- 


pnetor,  W.  Welfs,  Eaq.,  whopurchased  the  cone  from  which  the  seeds  wen 
taken  in  a  London  BMsd-shop  in  1816.  Another  cedar  al  Redleaf,  after  being 
planled  87  year»,  when  under  3  ft.  high,  Ib  53  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  in  dTcum- 
ference  at  3  ft,  froni  the  ground,  In  Scotland  and  Irelaod,  in  Bheltered  srtu»- 
tions,  and  oo  good  soil,  the  growth  of  the  cedar  is  found  to  be  nearly  as  rapid 
a»  that  of  the  larch.  When  the  leading  shoot  of  the  cedar  ia  broken,  it 
doea  not  forra  another,  and  ceasea  to  grow  in  height.  The  cedar  in  the  Jaw&i 
de*Plante«,  which  lost  ita  leader  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lutioa,  has  not  increased  in  height  Bince;  but  its  branches  have  extended 
46ft.  French  (aearly  50  ft.  English)  on  each  wde,  pving  a  diamet«r  to  tba 
headofnearly  100  ft. 

The  most  remarkabte  cedars  in  point  of  agc,  new  London,  are  thoM  lo 
the  Chetsea  Botanic  GarJen,  now  in  a  Btate  of  rapid  decay  ;  and  of  whidi 
j!g.  8270.  ia  a  portrdt  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  50  ft.  There  was  till  lately  i 
fine  old  tree  at  Hammersmith,  iu  the  parden  of  a  house  which  was  formerlj 
occupied  by  Biihop  Atterbury,  of  which  _fig.  8278.  ia  a  portrait  from  an  eo- 
graving  by  Strutt.  There  is  a  very  old  cedar  at  Enfield  (Jg.  2269.),  by  some 
aupposed  Co  be  older  than  the  Cheliea  cedars.  ^ 

At  Croome,in  Worcestershire,  there  is  a  cedar 
renaarkable  for  its  magnilude,  and  the  naked- 
neaa  of  its  braochea,  of  which  fo.  2871  is  a 
portrait  reduced  from  a  drawing  kindly  made 
for  <is  by  Miss  Radcliffe  of  Worcester  The 
talleat  cedar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londoa 
is  one  at  Kenwood,  Ggiircd  iv  our  last  Volume 
which  is  95ft.  high ;  aod  the  handsomeBt  is 
one  at  Syon,  aiso  Bgured  in  our  last  Volume 
and  of  which  ^.  2268.  is  a  portrait  reduecd 
to  the  aame  scde  aa  the  other  figures  of  cedars 
here  given.  In  Scotland,  the  targest  cedars 
are  at  Hopetoun  Houae,  and  in  Ualkeith  Park , 
and  there  u  a  Tcrv  handsome  one,  comparalively  young  o 

in  Forferahire,  of  which ^. 827?  ■- '-■■    --■--' 

to  us  by  Mr.  Robertson,  garden _     ... 

largeat  cedarB  in  Ireland  are  believed   to  be  those  at  Castletown,  the  » 
of  Colonel  Conolly ;  or  at  Mount  Anvilli^  the  aeat  of  Counsellor  West, 

Gcographi/.  Tue  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  generally  Bupposed  to  grow  no 
where  but  on  that  mountain ;  buC  it  waa  dlscovered,  m  1832,  on  Beveral 
mountaiiis  of  the  same  group,  by  N.  Bov^,  ei-director  of  agriculture  of  Ibra- 
bam  Pafho,  at  Cairo.  In  passing  from  Sakhl£h£  to  Der-el-Khamer,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Octol>er  11.,  M.  Bov^  passed  through  a  valley,  the  right 
■ideofwhich  waa  bounded  by  a  mountain,  and  on  ita  Bummit  some  thou- 
sanda  of  cedan  of  Lebanon  were  growing,  covered  with   catkins.     "  The»e 


Tlu  Grav  CtJar 


Ihe  eatate  of  Gray, 
which  ^fig.  8273.  is  a  portraif,  reduced  frora  a  drswingKDt 

o   EarlGray.at  Kin&uns  Caslle.     The 
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trees/*  he  says,  "are  from  3fl.  to  16  ft.  Frencb,  in  circumference,  and 
their  height  exceeds  50  ft.  French.  I  suppose,"  he  adds//'that  they  owe 
their  preservation  to  their  being  situated  on  a  mountain  difficult  of  access, 
and  at  a  distance  from  towns  where  their  wood  could  be  used,  and  to  which 
firom  their  present  habitat,  it  could  now  be  only  transported  on  the  backs 
of  animals."  (Ann,  Sden,  Nat,y  2.  s,,  vol.  i.  p.  235.)  The  cedar  has  also  been 
lately  discovered  on  Mount  Atlas,  whence  cones,  and  specimens  of  the 
branches,  leaves,  and  wood,  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  the 
British  consul  at  Tangier,  to  Mr.  Lambert ;  and  specimens  have  also  been 
received  from  Morocco  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
range  of  the  tree  not  only  extends  over  the  whole  oi  that  group  of  moun- 
tains  which  is  situated  between  Damascus  and  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  which 
includes  the  Libanus  and  Mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus  ot  antiquity,  and 
various  other  mountains,  but  that  its  distribution  on  the  mountainous  re- 

g'ons.  of  the  north  of  Africa  is  extensive ;  though  of  the  botan^  of  these 
tter  regions  scarcely  anything  is  at  present  known.  The  ancient  writers 
who  mention  the  cedar  state  that  it  had  many  different  habitats;  and 
Theophrastus  and  Plinv  make  it  a  native  of  Egypt,  Crete,  Cyprus,  &c. ; 
but,  as  they  inciuded  tne  junipers,  aud  probably  several  other  trees,  under 
the  general  naroe  of  Cedrus,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  testimony. 
The  cedar  has  been  said  by  some  authors,  both  Continental  and  British, 
to  be  a  native  of  Mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus,  and  of  Siberia;  but,  though 
the  first  statement  is  probably  true,  the  second,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
18  decidedly  erroneous.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  in  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamely  and  Baudrillart  in  the  Dictionmnrc  det  Eaux  et  Forett^  infbrm  us 
that  Belon  found  the  cedar  growing  on  Mount  Amanus  and  Mount  Taurus ; 
and  that  Pallas  states,  in  his  Obiervations  faUet  dans  un  Voyage^  &c.,  that 
he  found  it  in  the  countries  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Tobol,  in  Siberia, 
and  on  the  Altaic  Mountains,  Baudrillart  adding  that  he  had  been  informed 
by  a  Russian  officer  in  the  administration  of  the  forests,  that  the  wood  of  the 
cedars  found  in  Siberia  was  so  soft  and  so  brittle,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  con- 
struction  of  ships.  Mr.  Lambert  also  quotes  Pallas,  to  prove  that  the  cedar, 
in  Siberia,  does  not  thrive  so  well  in  dry  as  in  moist  ground. 

Belon,  who  wrote  about  1550,  mentions  the  cedar  aroong  the  "  singulari- 
ties  "  observed  by  him  during  his  travels  in  the  East  (see  Let  Observ,,  &c., 
p.  162.  166.) ;  and  states  that  it  grows  not  only  on  Mount  Libanus,  "on  which 
8ome  remain  even  to  this  day,  planted,  as  it  is  thought,  by  Solomon  himself ; " 
but  also  "  on  the  mountains  Taurus  and  Amanus,  in  cold  stony  places." 
He  adds  that  the  merchants  of  the  factory  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  told  him 
that  **  the  cedar  grew  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Lebanon  next  that  city, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  made  boats  of  it,  for  want  of  the  pine 
tree."  In  Belon^s  treatise,  De  Arboribut  Coniferit,  published  in  1553,  the 
author  says  he  was  told  that  the  cedar  of  Solomon  is  found  on  Mount  Le- 
banon,  and  also  on  Amanus  and  Taurus,  and  on  the  mountains  above  Nicea ; 
but  nowhere  in  the  Isle  of  Crete.  He  then  mentions  several  kinds  of  juniper, 
all  of  which  he  calls  cedars ;  and  states  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  great 
cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon  was  not  the  wood  used  for  building  Solomon's 
temple.  (p.  iv.)  In  another  paffe,  after  relating  his  visit  to  Mount  Lebanon, 
he  says,  *'  Right  true  and  excellent  are  the  trees  of  Mount  Lebanon."  He 
aflerwards  describes  their  appearance  and  mode  of  growth,  adding:  *'  The  cedars 
that  we  saw  on  Amanus  and  Taurus  were  very  similar  to  these.  They  grow  in 
moist  places,  like  tiiosein  which  the  spruce  fir  (picea,  A^bies  L.)  delights;  and 
they  are  also  found  in  moist  valleys : — Cedros  quas  in  Amano  et  Tauro  vidi- 
mus,  eandem  cum  praedictis  habere  simiiitudinem  comperimus.  In  humidis  nati 
quemadmodum  picea,  oblectatur,  atque  etiam  convailes  humorem  habentes 
aequi."  He  adds  that  these  trees  grow  somewhat  like  the  silver  fir  (abies, 
Picea  L.),  but  have  a  portion  of  the  trunk  smooth  (glabro),  and  unclothed.  It 
18  very  probable,  the  trees  found  by  Belon  on  Mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus 
were  not  cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  the  Flnus  Cembra,  With  r^gard  to  the 
assertion,  that  Pallas  found  the  cedar  in  Siberia,  M.   Delamarre,  ia  his 
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TVot^  pratique  de  ia  CuUure  det  Pku,  p.  315.,  obflerves :  —  **  There  appean 
to  be  an  error  in  the  statement  that  Pallas  found  the  cedar  in  Siberia,  and  on 
tfae  Altfuc  Mountains.  M.  Ferry,  a  literary  man,  who  resided  three  years  in 
Siberia,  has  published  a  paper  in  the  Bib&otheque  Pkyrico^Scononuque,  in  which 
he  proves  that  the  tree  odled  by  the  French  translator  of  Pallas^s  TVaveli  the 
cedar,  was,  in  fact,  Pinus  Cembra ;  the  Russian  name  for  which  is  kedr,  He 
adds,  in  confirmation  of  this,  that  Pallas,  in  his  F^ra  Rotrica^  does  not  men- 
tion  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  though  he  speaks  fully  of  P.  Chnhra  (^FL  Ross^ 
p.  4.) ;  stating  that  he  found  it  ^th  in  forests  by  itself,  and  intennixed  with 
other  trees ;  and  that  it  preferred  cold  moist  places  to  dry  ground.  VL  Ferry 
adds  that  Pallas,  in  his  iVavelt,  invariably  calls  the  trees  he  mentions  by  their 
popular  names  in  their  native  countries;  and  that  the  French  traniBlBtor, 
meeting  with  the  word  kedr  in  the  (lerman  work,  fimcied  tbat  it  must  mean 
cedar,  and  translated  it  accordingly."  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  has  also 
noticed  this  error  in  an  article  entided  JSiitoire  du  Cedre  du  Ubany  published 
in  the  Annalet  de  PAgric.  Franp,,  for  1837,  a  copy  of  which  we  hare  receiyed 
since  this  sheet  was  in  type. 

Bitlory.  The  flnt  aoeoant  we  bave  ctf  the  oedar  of  Lebanon  it  that  coDtained  in  the  BSUe^  wbetc 
we  are  toki  that  Mosei  commanded  the  lepen  among  the  Israelitet  to  make  an  offfering  of  two  aiwr- 
row«,  cedar  wood,  tcarlet  (that  is  a  loclc  of  wool  twice  dyed),  and  hyMop.  (Lerit.»  zIV.  4.  6.)  The 
bouiei  in  wbich  lepert  haa  dwett  were  purilied  in  the  aame  manner.  (Ibid.,  46, 51,  and  SSLf  When 
Moies  and  Aaron  were  oidered  to  •acrifice  a  red  heifer  (Numbeta,  xix  &),  tbey  were  abo  coaa- 
manded  to  throw  oedar  wood,  hynop,  and  scarleC  into  tbe  midtt  of  tbe  boming  sacrifioe ;  tbe  ariiet 
of  whieh  were  gatbered  ud  to  lerre  aa  a  purificatioD  from  ain.  WlicD  Solomon  rebuilt  tbe  lenple 
of  Jeniialem,  ne  obCained  permiasion  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre.  to  cut  down  tbe  cedar  aod  ftr 
neceMary  fhnn  Mount  L^»non ;  and  for  thla  punxMO  be  sent  fouraoore  tbousand  bewen  to  cut 
down  tbe  trecs.  Tbere  was  also  a  palace  built  by  Solomon,  wbicb  was  cailed  the  House  of  tbe  Foresi 
of  Lebannn,  firom  tbe  great  quantity  of  cedar  used  io  its  construcUon.  Solomau  is  stated  to 
haTe  paid  to  Hiram  twenty  tbousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  tweuty  measures  of  puxe  oil, 
annuauy,  wbile  tbe  work  was  in  progreas ;  and.  when  it  was  oompleted,  be  ceded  to  bim  twvnty 
villages  in  OalUee.  In  tbe  PMdms,  there  are  nequent  allusions  to  tfae  oedar:— **  The  rii^teous 
shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree :  he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  In  Lebanon/*  **  Tbe  hills  were  uiyqeJ 
witb  its  sbadow.  and  tbe  tMughs  Uiereof  were  Uke  goodly  cedars,"  ftc.  In  tbe  Book  of  Bsekieft  ia 
the  fbllowina  striking  passage : — **  Beb<rid,  the  Assjrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lefaan<m,  witb  a  shadowing 
ahroud  of  a  high  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among  tfaick  bougbs.  The  waters  made  bim  great ;  te 
deep  set  bim  up  on  higb  with  her  riTers  running  round  about  his  idants,  and  sent  out  lier  httle  zlveii 
unto  all  the  trees  of  tbe  fieUL  therefore  bis  beigbt  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  tbe  fieid, 
and  bis  bouahs  were  multipued;  and  his  branches  became  long,  because  (^  tbe  multitude  of 
the  waters  where  be  shot  rorth.  AU  tbe  fowis  of  beaven  made  thdr  nesta  in  hls  boogba»  and 
under  bis  branehes  did  all  the  beasu  of  the  fleld  bring  forUi  tbeir  young,  and  under  bis  shadow 
dwdt  all  great  nations."  (Ezekiel,  xxxu  3,  4,  5,  and  6.)  Many  otfaer  pasnges  miabt  be  quoted, 
but  tbese  wiD  suiBce  to  sbow  tbe  very  f^equent  aUuslons  to  the  tree  in  Holy  writ  Somie  nersnna, 
bowever,  suppose  that  tbeoedar  of  the  SiUe  is  not  that  of  Mount  Lebanon  ;  aa  tbe  wood  of  tbe 
lattcr.  thougn  sUgbtly  fragrant,  ii  not  durable,  and  tbe  tree  cannot  be  called  very  lofty.  it  b  poasiUe 
tbat  the  wood  of  old  trees,  growing  in  tta^  native  babltat,  nuy  be  mucb  bazder,  of  finer  gniui»  and 
consequently  less  liable  to  oomipt,  tbau  the  timber  of  ]roung  trees  grown  rapblly  In  tbls  country ;  and, 
thougn  tbere  is  no  tree  now  existing  on  Mount  Lebanon,  or  elsewhere,  of  very  lofty  stature,  tbe 
terms  employedjprobably  aUuded  ratber  to  tbe  grandeur  and  magnifloenoe  of  the  tree,  tban  to  ils 
actual  height.  Some  writers  have  supposed  tbat  tbe  cedar  of  tbe  iUMe  was  a  kind  of  janiper ;  otbera 
that  it  was  the  CMrus  Deoddra  ;  and  some,  tbat  it  migfat  be  tbe  Thdja  articulilta ;  but  tbe  ezprea- 
slon  of  the  Psalmlst,  wben,  In  allusion  to  the  fiouiisbing  state  c€  a  people,  he  says,  **  tbey  ihall 
qwead  tbeir  brancbes  like  the  oedar,"  seems  clearly  to  allude  to  tbe  oedar  of  Lcfaanon. 

Tn  proftne  bistory,  many  writers  mention  the  useAUness  and  durability  of  the  Mdar.  Dlodoms 
Siculus  teils  us  that  Sesostris  the  Great,  king  of  Etoypt,  built  a  vessd  of  eedar,  980  cubita  long,  wblch 
was  covered  witfa  gold  botfa  witfain  aod  witfaout  (Lio.  L  ^  2.)  Tfaeopbrastus  and  Pliny  say  that  the 
Egyptians  used  the  oedar  instead  of  the  pine,  which  did  not  grow  In  their  country  (TmmA.,  Db.  ▼. 
cap.  8w ;  P/A».,  Ub.  xvi.  cap.  40.) ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  used  the  extraet  of  oedar,  ouiJBd  witb 
olner  drugs,  to  prcserve  tbeir  mummies.  Tbe  laigest  cedar  recorded  in  ancient  bistory  is  one  i^ich 
was  employed  to  make  a  galley  fbr  King  Demetrius,  wbicb  had  eleven  ranks  of  oars ;  but  (lib 
tree,  as  it  grew  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  was  probably  the  evergreen  cypress :  its  length  was  190  ft,  and 
its  thickness  18  ft.  The  Emperor  Caligula  had  oonstructed  of  the  wood  of  the  oedar  what  be  called 
Liburnian  ships,  of  whlch  the  poops  were  enricbed  wlth  precious  stones,  and  tfae  saiU  were  of  diflbr- 
ent  colours ;  and  wbicfa  contained  batbs,  and  dlning-rooms  decorated  witb  painting  aad  earviiis. 
(Air/.  M  Catiguia^cm.  xxxvii. ;  PUn.,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  5.)  The  anclents  oonsidered  the  oedar  as  an 
incorruptible  Kind  or  wood,  wbich  would  last  for  ever ;  and  for  thls  reason  tbey  made  witb  it  fbdtt 
temples,  and  the  statues  of  thelx  gods  and  kiogs.    Virgil  says,  — 

**  Quin  eUam  vetcnun  efligiee  es  ordine  avonnm 
Antiqua  e  cedro.*'  JEMeid.  vii.  177. 

**  Before  the  gates,  a  venerable  band, 
1n  cedar  carved,  the  Latian  monarchs  stand.**  PUfs  traDa. 

AcocNiding  to  Vitruvius  (Ub.  Ui.  cap.  9.),  tbe  leaves  of  the  papyrus.  and  odier  ofalecta,  «ere  rubbed 
with  the  resin  of  the  cedar,  an  oil,  or  juice,  which  be  caUs  oedria,  in  order  to  preserve  tbem  Cram 
the  worms ;  as,  according  to  Plinv  and  otbers,  it  did  the  Egyptian  mummies.  (Pttm.,  Vh,  xvL 
cap.  11. ;  IHod.  Si<r.,  lih.  1.  \  S.)  Vitruvius  also  mentions  tbe  Junlperus  Oxf  cedrua,  but  clearly  dls-» 
tinguishes  it  flrom  the  great  cedar,  wbich  is  supposed  to  be  the  cedar  of  LdMnon.  llie  ccld>rated 
templc  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  was  accounted  «le  of  the  seven  wonders  of  tbe  world,  whtch 
took  8S0  years  in  buifding,  and  which  was  bumed  dowii  to  tbe  ground  the  nigbt  Akxaiider  tlM 
Great  was  bom,  was  principally  constructed  <^cedar.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  temfde  of  ApoUo  at  Utica 
(the  weIl.known  ctty  of  that  name  in  AfKca),  in  which  was  found  cedar  timber  that,  though  nearl^ 
fiOOO  years  old,  was  perfectly  sound.  At  Saguntum,  in  Spaln,  contioues  Pliny,  was  a  tempie  oonaeu 
crated  to  Diana.  wbich  was  built  200  years  before  the  destruction  of  Troy ;  and  it  contained  a  sutue 
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oftbe  «dden  fonncd  of  eedar,  whfcb  hml  been  Ibnnerly  teken  tnm  the  Uend  of  ZaexnUiut  (now 
called  Zante)  by  the  Inhabitantt,  when  thev  foimed  the  colonj  of  Saguntum.  Wben  the  InhabitanU 
of  the  citT,  after  harlng  endured  a  ilege  of  elght  montha,  deatroyed  themaelTca  and  thelr  city  bjr  Jb-e. 


thl«  tempi&  standing  in  a  valley  beyond  the  walls.  aeaped ;  and  the  cedar  image  of  the  goddeM  was 
found  by  Hannibal,  wbo  would  not  luflbr  it  to  be  Injured  by  bis  soldieriL  The  booka  of  NumA,  which 
were  pfeaerved  lo  many  centurlea,  are  laid  to  have  been  nneared  orer  with  the  cedrla,  or  Juice  of 
eedar.  Aocording  to  vlrgU,  the  andenti  uied  it  In  their  dweUing-houiei,  ai  wdl  aa  for  thelr 
teniplec.  What  proportion  of  the  above  history  belongi  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanou,  and  what  belongi 
to  other  Conifer»,  it  ii  ImpoMible  at  thli  diitanoe  of  time  to  determine. 

The  modern  history  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  attended  with  much  greater 
certainty.  It  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  revival  of  literature, 
88  ahnost  every  modem  traveller  who  has  visited  Syria  has  ascended 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  recorded  his  yisit.  One  of  the  first  traveUera  who  has 
given  any  particulara  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  Bdon,  who  travelled  in  8yria 
about  1550.  About  16  milea  from  Tripoli,  a  dty  in  Syria,  he  says,  **  at  a 
considerable  height  up  the  mountain,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  Monasterv  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  situated  in  a  valley.  Thence,  proceedin^  rour 
miles  farther  up  the  mountain,  he  will  arrive  at  the  cedars ;  tne  Maromtes  or 
the  ffionks  acting  as  euides.  The  cedars  stand  in  a  valley,  and  not  on  the  top 
of  the  mcontaan ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  amount  to  28  in  number,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  count  them,  they  beine  distant  from  each  other  a  few  paces. 
These  the  Archbishop  of  Damascus  has  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  the  same 
that  Solomon  planted  with  his  own  hands  in  the  quincunx  manner,  as  they 
now  stand.  No  other  tree  grows  in  the  valley  in  which  they  are  situated ; 
and  it  is  generally  so  covered  with  snow,  as  to  be  only  accessible  in  summer.'* 
{De  Arb,,  &c.,  p.  4.)  About  this  period,  paying  a  visit  to  the  cedars  of  Mount 
Lebanon  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  kind  of  pilgrimage ;  and,  as  every 
vimter  took  awav  some  of  the  wood  of  the  trees,  to  make  crosses  and  tabemacles, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  fearing  that  the  trees  would  be  destroyed, 
threatened  excommunication  to  all  those  who  should  injure  the  cedars ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  exhorted  all  Christians  to  preserve  trees  so  celebrated  in 
Holy  Writ.  The  Maronites  were  only  allowed  to  cut  even  the  branches  of 
tbese  trees  once  a  vear ;  and  that  was,  on  the  eve  of  the  Transfiguration  of 
our  Saviour ;  which  festival  occurs  in  August,  and  consequently  at  a  suitable 
pcriod  forvisiting  the  mountain.  On  this  festival,  the  Maronites  and  pilgrims 
repaired  to  Mount  Lebanon,  and,  passing  the  night  in  the  wood,  rc^ed 
themselves  on  wine  made  firom  grapes  grown  on  the  mountain,  and  lighted  their 
fires  with  branches  cut  from  the  cedars.  Thev  passed  the  nkht  in  dandng  a 
kind  of  Pvrrhic  dance,  and  in  singing  and  regalmg ;  and  the  toilowing  day  the 
festival  of  the  Transfigiuntion  was  held  on  the  mountain,  and  the  patriarch 
celebrated  high  mass  on  an  altar  built  under  one  of  the  iargest  and  oldest 
cedars.  (BeL  in  Arb,  Con,,  &c, ;  and  Lois,  in  N,  Du  Ham,,  v.  p.  300.)  Dr. 
Hunter,  m  his  notes  to  Evelyn's  Sylva^  says, — **  we  are  informed,  fi-om  the 
Memoin  ofthe  Mitthnariet  in  the  Levant,  that,  upon  the  day  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration,  the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites  (Christians  inhabitinr  Mount  Libanus}, 
attended  by  a  number  of  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  and  followed  by  five  or 
six  thousand  of  tbe  rdigious  from  all  parts,  repairs  to  these  cedars,  and  there 
celebrates  the  festival  which  is  called  '  the  Feast  of  Cedars.'  We  are  also 
totd  that  the  patriarch  officiates  pontifically  on  this  solemn  occasion ;  that  his 
followers  are  particularly  mindfiil  of  the  Biessed  Virgin  on  this  day,  because 
the  Scripture  compares  her  to  tbe  cedars  of  Lebanon ;  and  that  the  same 
holy  father  threatens  with  ecclesiastical  censure  thosewhopresume  to  hurt  or  di* 
minish  the  cedars  still  remaming."  (Hunter^t  Evefyn^  ii.  p.  5.)  La  Roque,  in  his 
Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Laban^  in  1 722,mentions  this  fete ;  and  adds : — ^  The 
Maronites  say  that  the  snows  no  sooner  b^n  to  fall,  than  these  cedars,  whose 
boughs  are  now  ail  so  e(]ual  in  extent  that  they  apuear  to  have  been  shom, 
never  fidl  to  chan^  their  figure.  The  branches,  which  before  spread  thero^ 
selves,  rise  insensibly,  gathering  together,  it  may  be  said,  and  tura  their  points 
upwards  towards  heaven,  forraing  altogether  a  pyramid.  It  is  nature,  they  say, 
that  inspires  this  movement,  and  makes  them  assume  a  new  shape,  without 
which  these  trees  could  never  sustain  the  immense  wdght  of  snow  remaining  for 
so  kmg  a  time."  (Voy,,  &c.,  as  quotedin  an  able  article  on  the  cedar,  in  the 
Gent.  Mag,,  2d  series,  iv.  p.  578.)    Rauwolf,  who  visited  the  cedars  in  1574, 
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says  that  hispartyascended  thehighest  point  of  the  mountain,  ^and  eaw  nothing 
higher,  but  only  a  small  hill  before  us,  all  covered  with  snow,  at  the  bottom 
whercof  the  high  cedar  trees  were  standing.  And,  thoueh  this  hill  hath,  in 
former  ages,  been  quite  covered  with  cedar  trees,  yet  they  are  since  so  de- 
creased,  that  I  could  teli  no  more  but  twenty-four,  that  stood  round  about 
in  a  circle ;  and  two  others,  the  branches  whereof  are  quite  decayed  for  age. 
I  also  went  about  in  this  place  to  look  for  some  young  ones,  but  couid  find 
aone  at  all.  These  trees  are  green  all  the  year  long ;  have  strong  stenas,  tbat 
are  several  fathoms  about;  and  are  as  high  as  our  fir  trees."  (Itm.^  part 
ii.  chap.  xii.)  Th^venot,  a  French  traveller,  who  visited  Mount  Lebanon  in 
1655,  makes  the  number  of  trees  twenty-three ;  and  alludes  to  a  popular 
superstitiou,  which  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  in  his  day,  that  '*  when 
the  oedars  of  Mount  Lebanon  are  counted  several  times,  their  number  Ls  found 
each  time  to  vary."  (^oy.  du  LevatU^  part  i.  p.  443.,  ed.  1664.)  The  Dutch 
traveller,  Comelius  Bruyer,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  LevmUy  the  English  edjticm 
of  wiiieh  was  published  in  1702,appears  firmly  to  believe  in  this  superstition ; 
and  says  it  is  impossible  to  count  them.  He,  however,  thought  the  number 
was  about  thirty-six.  Maundreli,  in  his  Joumeyjrom  Aleppo  to  Jentsalem^ 
in  1696,  gives  a  more  detailed  account.  After  ascending  the  mountain  for 
four  hours  and  a  balf,  he  came  to  a  sraall  village  called  Eden ;  aod  in  two 
hours  and  a  half  more,  to  the  cedars.  "  These  noble  trees,"  he  says,  ''  grow 
amongst  the  snow,  near  the  highest  part  of  Libanus;  and  are  remarkable,  as 
weli  ibr  their  own  age  and  largeness,  as  for  the  frequent  aUusions  made  to 
them  in  the  Word  of  Ood.  Here  are  some  ver^  old,  and  of  a  prodigious  bulk; 
and  others  younger,  of  a  smaller  size.  Of  the  former,  I  coulcl  reckon  up  only 
sixteen :  the  latter  are  very  numerous.  I  roeasured  one  oi  the  largest,  and 
found  it  12  yards  6  in.  in  girt,  and  yet  sound ;  and  37  yards  in  the  apread  of 
its  boughs.  At  about  5  or  6  yards  firom  the  ground,  it  was  divided  into  five 
iimbs,  each  of  which  was  equai  to  a  great  tree."  (Joum.j  &c.,  p.  14>2^  Miiler, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  DicUonary,  arL  Cedrus,  states  tliat  a  fnend  ot  his,  wiio 
visited  the  trees  in  1720,  confirms  this  account,  except  that  he  found  tbe 
spread  of  the  largest  tree  to  be  22  yards  in  diameter,  instead  of  37  yarda  in  dr- 
cumference.  La  Roque,  who  visited  the  cedars  in  1722,  says  that  he  counted 
20  large  cedars,  the  largest  of  which  had  a  trunk  19  fl.  in  circumference, 
andahead  120ft.  in  circumference.  (roy.,  &c.)  Dr.  Pococke,  who  visited 
Syriain  the  years  1744<  and  1745,  has  given  us  the  foUowing  account  of  the 
state  in  which  he  found  these  celebrated  trees : — '*  From  the  Convent  of  St. 
Sergius  (Latin  Carmelite  friars),  there  is  a  gentle  ascent,  for  about  an  hoor,  to 
a  large  piain  between  the  highest  parts  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Towards  the 
nortlv-east  comer  of  it  are  the  famous  cedars  of  Lebanon  :  they  form  a  grove 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  consists  of  some  large  cedars  that  are 
near  to  one  another,  a  ^reat  number  of  young  cedars,  and  some  pines.  The 
great  cedars,  at  some  distance,  look  like  very  laree  spreadingoaks :  the  bodies 
of  the  trees  are  short,  dividing  at  bottom  into  three  or  four  limba,  aome  of 
which,  growing  up  together  for  about  10  ft.,  appear  something  like  thoae  Oothic 
columns  whicb  seem  to  be  composed  of  several  piliars :  higher  up  they  liegin 
to  spread  horizontally.  One  that  had  the  roundest  body,  though  not  Uie 
largest,  measured  24  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  another,  with  a  sort  of  triple 
body,  as  described  above,  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  measured  12ft.  on  each 
side.  The  young  cedars  are  not  easily  known  from  pines :  I  observed  they 
bear  a  ffreater  quantity  of  fruit  than  the  large  ones.  The  wood  does  not  difier 
from  white  deal  in  appearance,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  harder.  It  has  a  fine 
smell,  but  is  not  so  fragrant  as  the  juniper  of  America,  which  is  comnioiilj 
called  cedar ;  and  it  also  fails  short  of  it  in  beauty.  I  took  a  piece  of  the 
wood  from  a  great  tree  that  was  blown  down  by  the  wind,  and  left  there  to 
rot :  there  are  15  large  ones  standing.  The  Christians  of  several  denomina- 
tions  near  tbis  place  come  here  to  celebrate  tbe  festival  of  the  Transfiffuration, 
and  have  built  altars  against  several  of  the  large  trees,  where  they  adiaiinister 
the  sacrament.  These  trees  are  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  road,  to  which 
we  retunied,and,firom  this  plain  on  the  mountains,ascended  about  tliree  hours 
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up  to  the  very  ■umiiiit  of  Hount  Lebanon ;  paanng  oTer  the  inow,  which  was 
froEen  hard.  These  mountaina  are  not  inhabited  higher  up  ihan  the  Canne- 
lite  Convent ;  nor  all  the  way  dowD  on  the  east  side,  which  ig  «teep,  and  a  bnr- 
ren  Boil,  I  obaerTed  the  cyprease»  are  ihe  only  trecB  that  grow  towards  the 
top,  which,  bring  nipped  bj  the  cold,  do  nOt  grow  sptrally,  but  like  smHll  oak» ; 
and  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  tree  bears  the  cold  better  thaa  any  other." 
(Pococie'i  Detcrmtion  of  Ihe  £aif,  vol.  ii.  part  i. ;  Obi.  on  Syria,  p.  105.) 
Kinneir,in  1613,  foundcedari  nowherebut  onMountLebanon,  andtheirnum- 
ber,  he  «ayi,  amounts  to  400  or  500.  (TravtU  m  Aiia  Mmor,^c.,  m  1813-14.) 
In  Wolff^B  Mitiioiuirif  Jourml,  1833;  and  1884,  he  Btaie»  that,  on  viBiting 
Mount  Lebanon,  he  counted  13  large  and  ancient  cedars,  and  numerauB 
Bmaller  onea,  makiug  in  the  whole  387  trees.  Buckineham,  in  18S5,  says :  — 
"  I^viug  Biskcrry  on  our  right,  we  ascended  for  an  hour  over  light  anow, 
until  we  came  to  tbe  An.el  Libenien,  or  the  cedara  of  Lebanou.  These 
trees  form  s  little  sroTe  by  themBelves,  aa  if  planted  by  art,  and  are  seated  in 
8  hollow,  amid  rocky  eminences  all  round  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  which 
fonns  the  highest  peak  of  Lebouon.  There  are  at  present,  I  should  think, 
about  SOO  in  nuinber,  all  Iresh  and  green.  They  look,  on  approaching  theiD, 
Uke  sgrove  of  firs;  but,  on  coming  nearer,  are  found  to  be  m  geueral  much 
larger,  though  the  foliage  Btill  keepB  its  resemblance.  There  ue  about  SU 
that  are  very  large;  and,  among  them,  aeveral  that  have  trunks  from  10  ft. 
to  18  ft-  in  diameter,  witb  branclies  of  a  corresponding  size,  eacb  oT  thetn 


like  lorgetreef,  extending  outwarda  from  the  parent  stock,  and  overahadowing 
B  considerable  piece  of  ground."  (Traveh  among  tke  Arab  Tribet,  p.  475.) 
The  geuerol  Hppearance  of  these  cedars,  nbout  the  time  Buckingham  saw 
them,  is  represented  !□  fig.  8874.  Dr.  Pariaet  viBiCed  Mount  Lebanon  in 
August,  182B,  and  has  given  some  account  of  the  cedars  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished  io  Loiseleur  DeslongchampB^B  Hittmre  du  Cedre.  There  are  not,  be 
says,  above  a  dozen  Urge  trees,  but  tbere  may  be  from  400  to  500  sniall 
ones.  Lamartine,  who  visited  the  treea  in  1838,  says:  —  "We  alighted 
and  BBt  down  uuder  a  rock  to  coDteroplate  them.  These  ireea  are  the 
moBt  renowned  naCural  monumenCs  in  thc  universe :  religion,  poetry,  aad 
hiitorv,  have  all  equally  celebrated  them.  The  Arabs  of  all  aecEs  entertain 
a  tradidonal  veneration  for  tbese  trees.  They  attribute  to  tbem  DOt  only 
a  v^tstive  power,  which  enables  them  to  live  etemally,  but  also  an  intef- 
li^ce,  which  causes  them  to  manirest  ligns  of  wisdom  and  foresight,  si- 
milar  to  those  of  instinct  and  reason  in  man.  They  are  sdd  to  understand 
thecbaDges  of  seaBons;  they  stir  tbeir  vest  branches  aa  if  theywere  limbs; 
they  spread  out  or  contract  their  boughs,  indining  [hem  towards  heaven  or 
towards  earth,  according  as  the  snow  prepares  to  tall  or  to  melt.  These  trees 
dimiuish  in  ever;  succeeding  age.  Travellers  formerly  counted  30  or40; 
more  recently,  17;  more  recently  BtUI,  only  18.  There  are  dow  but  7. 
These,  however,  from  their  size  and  general  appearance,  may  be  fiurly  pre- 
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■uDied  to  have  existed  in  biblical  times.  Around  theae  andent  witnesses  of 
ages  long  since  past,  there  still  remains  a  Uttle  grove  of  yellower  cedars,  ap- 
pearing  to  me  to  form  a  group  of  from  400  to  500  trees  or  shrubs.  Every  jrear, 
m  the  month  of  June,  die  inhabitants  of  Beschierai,  of  Eden,  of  Kuiobioy 
and  the  other  neighbouring  vaileys  and  viUages^  climb  up  to  these  cedars,  and 
celebrate  mass  at  their  feet.  How  many  prayers  have  resounded  under  theae 
branches;  and  what  more  beautiful  canopy  for  worshq)  can  exist!"  Ge- 
ramb  was  on  Mount  Lebanon  in  1832,  and  reckoned  about  the  same  number 
of  large  trees  as  Pariset.  (Pelerinage  d  Jenualem^  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 
M.  Laure,  an  officer  in  the  French  marine,  in  company  with  the  Pnnce  de 
Joinville,  visited  Mount  Lebanon  in  September,  1836.  '*  Afler  having  quitted 
the  villaee  of  Eden,  the  chief  place  of  the  Maronites,"  says  M.  Laure,  **  and 
having  lollowed  for  two  or  tnree  hours  a  path  bordered  somedmea  by  cul- 
dvat^  fields  and  plantations  of  muiberries,  but  more  fi^equently  by  ro^a, 
we  arrived  at  Ei-Herz^  an  almost  level  space  or  plain  entirdy  surroundad 
by  the  steep  peaks  of  the  mountains.  In  this  space,  or  ratfaer  hollow, 
are  the  ceLebrated  cedart ;  and  the  circuit,  not  of  the  forest  but  of  the 
plain»  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles.  Fifteen  of  the  sixteen  old 
oedars  mentioned  by  Maundrell  are  stiU  alive,  but  are  all  more  or  leas  in 
a  state  of  decay ;  and  one  of  them  is  remarkable  for  three  immenae  tranks, 
proceeding  fix>m  the  same  stump,  at  a  short  distance  above  the  soii.  Another. 
one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  oia  trees,  though  periiaps  the  smaliest,  roeasured 
33  ft.  French  (35  ft.  9in.  English)  in  circumference.  All  the  trees  are  much 
fiirrowed  by  lightning,  which  seems  to  strike  them  more  or  iess  everj  year. 
Li  the  middle  of  these  old  trees  are  about  forty  other  cedars  comparadvely 
young,  though  the  trunk  of  the  smallest  of  them  is  fi*om  10  ft.  to  ISft.  in 
circumference.  At  the  base  of  eight  or  nine  of  the  old  cedars  are  alt&rs 
constructed  with  large  and  rough  stones,  which  were  formerly  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Maronite  villages,  who,  headed  by  their  pastor,  went  to  £1- 
Herz^  on  the  day  of  the  Transfiguration.  At  this  festival  all  the  priests  said 
mass  at  the  same  time,  each  priest  offidating  at  the  foot  of  the  cedar  belong- 
ing  to  his  villaee.  Disputes  naving,  however,  arisen  fix>m  this  practice,  thie 
patriarch  of  the  Maronites  has  made  a  new  arrangement ;  and  now,  thoogh 
the  Maronites  still  continue  on  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  to  rqiair  to 
EI-Hers^,  only  one  mass  is  celebrated,  which  is  performed  on  tbe  altar  of  a 
difierent  cedar  every  year,  in  order  that  the  trees  of  all  the  villagea  in  tum 
mav  enjoy  the  same  privila^.  There  is  not  one  young  cedar  in  all  the  wood 
of  El-Herz^.  The  soil  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  on  wliich  there  was  not  a 
stngle  blade  of  grass  growing  in  September,  1836,  is  covered  to  the  thickness 
of  half  a  foot  with  the  fallen  leaves,  the  cones,  and  scales  of  the  cedars,  so 
that  it  Is  almost  impossible  for  the  seeds  of  the  trees  to  reach  the  ground  and 
eerminate."  (Laure  in  the  CuUivateur  Provenpal,  p.  317.  to  3S3,  as  quoted  in 
Dedongdump^i  HuUnre  du  Cedre.  p.  63.) 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  cedar  into  Enelandis  uncertain.  Aitoo, 
in  the  Hortut  ICewetuit,  makes  it  1683,  the  date  of  die  planting  of  the  trees 
in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Oarden ;  but,  as  these  trees  were  3  ft.  high  when 
planted,  the  introduction  of  the  tree  must  at  least  be  placed  somewhat  sooner, 
even  supposing  these  trees  to  have  been  the  first  planted  in  Europe.  The 
tree  at  Enfield  is,  however,  probably  as  old.  (See  p.  48.)  This  tree,  and  the 
equally  celebrated  one  at  Hendon,  blown  down  in  1779  (see  p.57.),  are  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  cedar 
was  introduced  tili  long  after  her  reign,  as  Turner  does  not  mcndon  it  in  bts 
Names  ofHerhet ;  and  Oerard  and  Parkinson,though  they  describe  it  in  detail, 
speak  of  it  as  a  plant  that  they  have  never  seen.  It  is  most  probable  that  Evelyn 
was  the  introducer  of  the  cedar,  as  he  says,  after  praising  it  as  a  **  beautiful 
and  stately  tree,  clad  in  perpetual  verdure,*'  that  it  ^rows  **  even  where  the 
snow  lies,  as  I  am  told,  almost  half  the  year ;  for  so  it  does  on  the  mountains 
of  Libanus,  firom  whence  I  have  received  cones  and  teeds  of  those  few  reroaining 
trees.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  thrive  in  old  England  ?  I  know  not,  save  for 
want  of  industry  and  trial.'*     It  is  extreroely  improbable  that  a  nian  so  fond 
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of  trees  bb  Eyelyn,  and  soanxious  to  introduce  new  and  valuable  sorts  into 
his  natiye  countrjy  should  have  sufiered  **  cones  and  seeds  "  of  such  a  tree  as 
tfae  cedar  to  be  in  his  possession,  without  trying  to  raise  young  plants  from 
them ;  particuhurly  as  he  was  a  man  of  leisure,  residing  in  the  country,  and 
fond  of  trying  experiments.   (See  Sir  John  Cullum'8  paper  on  this  subject,  in 
the  Gent.  Mag»  tbr  March,  1779.)     Supposing  Evelyii  to  have  raised  plants 
from  his  cones,  the  gfeat  cedar  at  Enfield  may  have  been  given  by  him  to  Dr. 
Uyedale;  as  Eyelyn's  Stflva  was  written  in  1664,  and  Dr.  Uvedale  resided  at 
Enfieldfrom  1665  to    1670   (see  ITttn^f  £off/yn,  iL  p.3.);  between  which 
years  his  cedar  must  have  been  planted.    The  story  <^  the  Enfield  tree 
having  been  brought  by  one  of  the  doctor^s  pupils  from  Mount  Lebanon 
(p.  46.)  rests  solely  on  tradition ;  like  that  of  tne  Enfield  and  the  Hendon 
trees  having  been  planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and,  possibly,  one  tale  is  not 
more  worthv  of  credit  than  the  other.    Lord  Holland  is  of  opinion  it  was 
introdttoed  by  his  ancestor,  Sir  Stephen  Fox.    In  a  letter  to  us  dated  No- 
vember  33.  1836,  His  Lordship  mentions  a  cedar  at  Farley,  near  Salisbury, 
the  nadve  village  and  burial  place  of  Sir  Stq)hen  Fox,  *'  the  very  first,  I 
belieye,  ever  planted  in  England.    It  was  standing  in  1812,  near  tfae  vault 
of  Slr  Stephen  Fox,  who  had   imported  it  firom  the  Levant;   and  wfao 
planted  other  cedars  in  the  gardens  at  Chelsea."     The  cedar  at  Farley, 
His  Lordship  mforms  us  in  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  February  16.  1837, 
was,  when  he  saw  it  in  1812,  '*  barked,  and  some  part  of  it  lopped,  in  prepara- 
tion  for  the  axe.      It  was  nearly  the  laigest  in  girt  that  I  had  ever  seen,  but 
the  branches,  judging  by  what  remained  of  them,  did  not  grow  botdly  out 
firom  the  trunk,  but  were  more  perpendicular,  or  cypress  or  poplar-tree  fash- 
ioned,  than  is  usual  with  cedars  of  Lebanon.     That  tree,  or  those  at  Chelsea 
or  8t  Chiswick,  all,  I  believe,  planted  under  Sir  Stephen  Fox's  direcdon,  were 
upquestionably  the  first  introduced  into  England.    The  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned  in  Evelyn."    We  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  pasenge  alluded  to. 
The  particulars  of  the  tree  at  Farley,  Lord  Holland  had  the  kindness  to  pro* 
cnre  for  us  from  Mr.  Thomas  Parsons,  who  had  them  from  the  person  who  cut 
it  down,  and  measured  it.    '*  He  gave  me,"  says  Mr.  Parsons,  '*  the  foUowing 
infiormation.     The  tree  was  stripped  of  its  bark  in  1812;  the  next  winter  it 
was  gmbbed  down.    He  had  11,  lor  grubbiiig  it  down.    I  do  not  know  what 
tfae  ezpense  of  sawing  off  the  root  was.    The  expense  of  cutting  the  tree  in 
quarters,  viz.,  two  cuts  as  it  lay,  each   14  fl.  long,  was  10/.      The  total 
wei^t  of  the  tree  was  above  13  tons,  without  the  bark;  all  the  wood  at  and 
above  24  in.  round  included.    AIl  the  rest  went  for  firewood,  of  which  there 
waa  an  immense  quandty.    I  remember,  a  few  years  before  it  was  cut,  there 
was  a  bough  broken  off  by  the  weight  of  the  snow. — 7\  P,    Farleyy  Feh. 
2.  1837."    According  to  a  tradition  in  the  &mily  of  Ashby,  whose  seat  is  at 
Quenby  Hall,  in  Leicestershire,  one  of  the  first  cedars  raised  in  Eneland  was 
from  seeds  brought  from  the  Levant  by  Mr.  Wiliiam  Ashby,  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant,  and  given  by  him  to  his  nephew  Oeoi^e  Ashby,  Esq.,  called  in  his  time, 
and  abo  on  hit  monument,  'honest  George  Ashbv,  the  planter,'  who  is 
supposed  to  have  planted  the  old  cedar  in  fi^nt  of  Quenby  Hall,  between 
1680  and  1690.  (See  NuMt  Hist.  Leicett.)  William  Asfaby  Ashby,  Esq., 
the  present  possessor  of  Quenby  Hall,   has  kindly   endeavoured  to  find 
among  his  ancestor^s  papers  some  specific  document  respecting  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  cedar,  but  could  give  us  nothing  farther  than  tbe  general 
family  tradition ;  except  that  Evelyn  is  said  to  bave  paid  a  visit  to  Quenby. 
The  tiee  at  Quenbv  Hall  was,  in  1837, 47^  ft.  high,  thetrunk  7  ft.  9  in.  in  cir- 
cumference  at  1  ft.  Irom  the  eround,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  about  71  ft. 
When  first  introduced,  the  cedar,  being  a  native  of  the  hot  climate  of 
Syria,  was  supposed  to  be  tender.    Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ray 
dated  March,  1684-5,  says : — **  I  was  the  other  day  at  Chelsea,  and  find  that 
tbe  artifices  used  by  Mr.  Watts  bave  been  very  efiectual  for  the  preservation 
offais  plants;  insomuch,  that  this  severe  weather  has  scarce  kilied  any  of 
his  fine  plants.    One  thing  I  much  wonder  to  see,  that  the  Cedrus  Montis 
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Libani,  tbe  inhabitant  of  a  very  difFerent  climate,  should  thriye  here  ao  well 
as  withoat  pot  or  green-bouse,  to  be  able  to  propagate  itself  by  lajrerB  this 
spring.  Seeds  sown  last  autumn  have,  as  yet,  tnriven  very  wetl,  and  are  Ukely 
to  hold  out.  Tbe  main  artifice  I  used  to  them  has  been  to  keep  them  from 
the  winds,  which  seem  to  give  great  additionai  force  to  the  cold  in  deatroying 
tender  pUnts."  (Roy^i  Leiters,  &c.,  p.  176.) 

Tbe  cedars  at  Chelsea,  as  before  observed,  and  severalof  those  at  Chiswick, 
in  the  grounds  of  the  viila  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  stiU  ezist,  aod  theae 
may,  as  they  generally  are,  be  considered  the  oldest  yet  standing  in  Britain. 
Evelyn  had,  doubtless,  planted  some  cedars  about  the  saine  time  at  Sayes 
Court ;  because  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Societv,  detailing  the  eflect  of  the 
previous  severe  winter,  dated  Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  Aprii  16.  1684,  he  says, 
*'  As  for  exodcs,  roy  cedars,  l  think,  are  dead."  (Mitc,  Wriiingi,  &c.,  p.  603.) 

Whoever  introduced  the  cedar,  one  of  thegreatest  planters  of  it,  in  lfiUer*8 
time,  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  as  CoUinson  informs  us,  introduced 
many  hundred  plants  in  bis  park  at  Goodwood.  Peter  CoUinson  left  the  fbl- 
lowin^  MS.  roemorandum  on  this  subject,  in  his  copy  of  MUler*8  DicHoiuiry. 
*'  1  paid  John  Clarke,  (a  butcher  at  Barnes,  who  was  very  successfiil  in  raiaing 
cedars  and  other  exotics,)  for  1000  cedars  of  Lebanon,  June  8th,  1761, 
79/.  6«.  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  These  1000  cedars  were  planted 
at  five  yearsold,  in  roy  67th  year,  in  March  and  April,  1761.  In  September, 
1761, 1  was  at  Ooodwood,  and  saw  these  cedars  in  a  thriving  state.  Thia 
day,  October  20th,  1762,  I  paid  Mr.  Cbrk,  for  another  large  portion  of 
cedars,  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  duke'8  father  was  a  groit  planter, 
but  the  young  duke  much  exceeds  him ;  for  he  intends  to  clothe  all  the  lofiy 
naked  hiUs  iSx>ve  him  with  evemeen  woods.  Great  portions  are  already 
pianted,  and  he  annually  raises  fyr  that  purpose  infinite  numbera  of  pines, 
firs,  and  cedars."  (MS.  notes,  commumcated  by  Mr.  Lambert  to  the- 
Linn.  Soc.  7Van«.,  vol.  x.  p.  275.)  Of  the  cedars  at  Goodwood,  the  present 
Duke  of  Richmond  informed  us,  in  1837,  that  139  remain.  The  cedar  ap- 
pears  to  have  first  produced  cones  in  England,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden,  about  1766  :  since  which,  partly  from  imported  cones,  and  partly  fi:om 
cones  ripened  in  this  country,  it  has  been  extensively  muItipUed,  and  there  are 
now  few  gentlemen's  seats  in  Great  Britain  that  do  not  possess  several  treea. 

The  first  cedars  planted  in  Scotland  appear  to  have  been  some  at  Hopetoun 
House,  which,  tradition  says,  were  brought  thither  by  Archibald  Duke  of 
Argyll,  in  1740.  (See  p.  102.)  Tbe  date  ffiven  by  Dr.  Walker,  is  1748; 
but  the  same  author  elsewhere  states  that  the  cedar  was  not  planted  any- 
where  ui  Scotland  till  afler  1730,  thereby  showuig  Uiat  he  had  no  positive 
data  as  to  the  year  of  its  introduction.  Boutcher,  writing  in  1775,  says  that 
he  had  raised  more  cedar  trees  than  any  other  man  in  Scotland ;  and  that  he 
was  the  first  who  made  them  common  in  that  part  of  the  island.  When  it  waa 
introduced  into  Ireland  is  uncertain.  (See  p.  114.) 

The  cedar  was  not  introduced  into  France  tiU  1734^  when  Bemard  De 
Jussieu,  retummg  from  his  first  visit  to  England,  brought  with  him  two  piants, 
so  small,  that,  to  preserve  them  more  securely,  he  is  said  to  have  carried  diem 
in  the  crown  of  his  hat.  One  of  these  plants  was  placed  on  the  mount  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plautes  (see  p.  137.  and  p.  2405.) ;  and  it  was  not  known  what  had 
iMcome  of  the  other,  tilt,  in  1832,  it  was  discovered  by  M.  M^rat,  at  the  Cha- 
teau  de  Montigny,  near  Montereau,  a  Uttle  town  about  eighteen  leagues  from 
Paris.  This  ch&teau  was  built  by  Daniel>Charles  Trudaine,  Intendant  dea 
Pinances  under  Louis  XV.,  and  embeUished  by  his  son,  Tmdaine  de  Montigny; 
but,  in  1836,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  an  EngUsh  nobleman.  (Ann,  (THart,  de 
Parit,  xviU.  p.  114.)  The  tree  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  measured  by 
Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  in  January,  1812,  and  again  in  March,  1837.  At 
the  former  period,  the  circumference  of  the  tmnk  vras  8  ft.  8  in. ;  and,  at  the 
latter,  10  fl.  It  was  observed  to  this  author,  by  Professor  Deafontaines,  that 
this  cedar  had  been  greatly  injured  by  an  accumulation  of  aoil,  which  was 
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hea|>ed  up  round  the  base  of  iu  trunk,  as  high  as  3  ft.,  about  30  years  ago ; 
and  indeed,  had  not  the  tree  been  planted  on  a  mound  of  rubbish,  which  was 
dry»  and  consequently  pervious  to  the  atmosphere»  the  accumuladon  of  soil 
noust  have  kiUed  it.  The  cedar  at  Montigny,  planted  at  the  same  time  as  that 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  but  in  a  sood  soil,  nas  a  trunk  at  least  one  third 
larger  than  that  of  the  tree  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  A  cedar  planted  on 
the  estate  of  Du  Hamel,  at  Vrigmr,  near  Pithiviers,  in  1743,  had,  in 
1835,  a  trunk  12  ft  8in.  in  circumference,  at  the  height  of  6ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  16  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  This  tree  is  between  70  ft. 
and  80  ft.  high,  French  (between  75  ft.  10  in.  and  86  ft.  8in.  English),  and 
ia  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  resembling  a  raagnificent  pyramid.  M.  Loise- 
leur  Deslongcbamps  mentions  two  other  fine  cedars  at  Vrigny,  and  several 
at  Denainvilliers ;  both  estates  which  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Du  Haroel, 
and  which  are  now  the  property  of  his  grand-nephew,  M.  Fougeroux.  Other 
remarkable  cedars  in  tne  neiffhbourh<K>d  of  Paris  are,  one  in  the  ancient 
garden  of  the  Mar^hal  des  rf oailles,  at  St.  Oermain ;  that  in  the  garden 
Marbceuf,  in  the  Champs-EIysees ;  those  of  Trianon,  which  are  from  8  ft.  to 
lOft.  in  circumference,  at  the  height  of  aman  from  theground ;  and  one  in  the 
park  at  Franconville,  seven  leagues  north  from  Paris,  the  property  of  M.  A. 
Leroux,  which,  in  May,  1837,  had  a  trunk  12  ft.  3in.  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  which  was  planted  by  a  man  who  was  still  alive  in  1837,  and  who 
waa  then  90  years  of  age.    (At,  du  Cedre  du  lAban^  &c.,  p.  39.^ 

It  appears  from  the  ages  and  dimensions  of  these  trees,  that  the  cedar 
thrives  tully  as  well  in  France  as  it  does  in  En^and ;  and,  as  there  is  a  great 
want  of  evergreens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  all  those  parts  of 
France  which  have  an  equally  cold  climate,  it  seems  verv  desirable  that  the 
cedar  should  be  more  generally  planted  in  that  country  than  it  at  present  is. 
The  greatest  planter  of  cedars  m  France  appears  to  have  been  the  fiither 
of  the  present  Viscount  Hericart  de  Thury,  who,  in  1780,  planted  many 
trees  on  the  mountain  of  St.  Bfartin-Ie-pauvre,  Department  de  1  Oise.  These 
treea,  in  1837,  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  informs  us,  were  in  a  state  of  the  most 
▼jgorous  vegetation.  {Ibid,^  p.  45.)  The  tree  is  propagated  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal  French  nurseries ;  partly  from  imported  cones,  and  partly  firom  cones 
ripened  in  the  country. 

The  botanical  history  of  the  cedar  is  short.  Dodonsus,  and  other  ancient 
obtanists,  called  it  Cedrus  magna,  the  great  cedar,  adding  other  epithets; 
but  all  agreeing  that  it  was  one  of  the  Conlfers.  Toumefort  considered  it  a 
larch,  and  caHed  it  ZrtLrix  orientalis ;  in  which  he  was  foUowed  by  Du  Hamel. 
Miller  called  it  Zr^rix  Cddrus.  Linnseus  considered  it  to  be  a  pine ;  and  his 
name  for  it  of  Pinus  C^drus  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  Continental  and 
British  botanists.  Poiret,  in  his  Dictionfudre  EncydopSdique,  calls  it  ^^bies 
Chdrus ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Loiseleur  Deslon^champs,  in  his  very  able 
article  on'the  cedar  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamely  and  m  his  Histoire  du  Cidre^ 
&c.,  recdved  bv  us  since  this  article  has  been  in  type ;  and  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
in  the  Fetmy  (fydopcedia,  Barrelier,  in  his  posthumous  work,  PlanUeper  Gal^ 
Bam,  Hitpaniam,  et  ItaHam  obtervaiiB,  published  in  1714,  at  Paris,  by  JuBsieu^ 
makes  it  a  distinct  genus,  and  calls  it  Cedrus  Lib&ni. 

Poetical  Allugiont.  The  cedar  is  frequendy  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets; 
but  roost  of  the  allusions  appear  to  have  re^rence  to  the  junipers  that  are 
calied  cedars,  rather  than  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Virgil,  speaking  of  the 
fbreata  of  Caucasus,  says, — 

—  "  Dant  utlle  Ilgnam 
Navigiis  plnM,  domibut  oedrotque,  cupraaMMque.**  Qmr.,  iL  449. 

— —  *'  HeeToi  tbeir  ▼arioua  pUnts  for  ute  dotlgna  j 

For  houaea  cedara,  and  for  ahipplng  ptnea.  DrydeH*$  lYsna. 

Ovid,  in  the  first  of  his  Elegiet,  says  that  an  illuminated  title,  and  paper  stained 
with  the  juice  of  the  cedar,  would  ill  agree  with  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
their  author: — 

'*  Nec  tltulua  minio,  nec  cedro  cfaarU  notetur.**  Tria.,  i.  7. 

AUuding  to  the  custom  of  anointing  the  leaves  of  books  with  ccdar  juice,  to 
preserve  them  froui  the  depredations  of  the  worm. 
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Lucan  speaks  of  it  as  the  breediiig.place  of  tbe  eagle;  and  Horace  hopes 
tbat  bis  verses  wtll  be  as  lastiiig  as  its  wood. 
Among  tbe  Britisb  poets,  Spenser  tbus  describes  a  cedar :  — 

**  Hif  h  on  ■  hin  a  goodly  oediU'  grew, 

Or  wond*roiu  length  and  «tnlght  |iroporttoo, 
Tliat  fki  abrond  her  dainty  odourt  threw, 
'Moogrt  all  the  daughtoi  of  pnwd  LebiuHMk'* 

Churcbill  saySy — 

**  The  oadar,  wKote  topmotei  tbe  hlgbeit  doad, 
WhUst  hb  old  Ikther  Lebanoo  growi  proud 
Or  tudi  a  child,  and  hls  vait  bodT>  faud 
Out  manj  a  mile,  eaioy»  tbe  flUal  diade.** 

Mason  describes  tbe  cedar  as  spreading :  — 

— -  "  Cedan  here 
Coeral  with  the  •ky.^erown^d  mountain*!  mU; 
S|iread  wlde  tbelr  giant  amu/* 

Tbomson  gives  a  beauti£ul  picture : — 

'—  "On  •omclUrbrow 
Let  uf  bflbold,  hj  breesj  summen  oool*dv 
Broad  o*er  our  beadt  tbe  recdant  eedar  WBTe.** 

8bak8peare's  lines  on  tbe  iall  of  Warwick  are  well  known :  — 

"  Hitt*  yieldi  tbe  cedar  to  the  azeli  edge, 
Whote  arms  gave  fhelter  to  tbe  prinoely  eag^ 
Under  wbote  sbade  the  runping  lion  alcpt, 
Whote  top  branch  uvei|Mer*d  Jove*t  *p****^***g  tiee« 

*  And  kept  low  ibnib»  ftom  winter*»p<MrerAi]  wind.** 

Tkird  Part  qf  Bemrjf  VI^  act  t.  ee.  S. 

In  tbe  last  scene  of  Henry  Vni.,  Granmer  says,  speaking  of  James  I., — 

«  He  fhaH  flouridi, 

And.  like  a  mountain  eedar,  raach  bb  braiichet 
To  all  the  piaini  about  him.** 

Sbakspeare  makes  several  otber  allusions  to  tbe  cedar.  Drayton  calb  it 
**  tbe  tufbed  cedar ;"  and  Fairfax,  '*  tbe  proud  cedar."  Sf>enser  also  calls  it 
**  the  cedar  proud  and  tali ;"  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney  terms  h  **  queene  of  tiie 
woods." 

Many  allusions  to  tbis  tree  are  also  found  among  tbe  modem  poets: — 

**  On  hieb  tbe  eedar 

Stoopi,  Uke  a  monareh  to  h|i  neople  bendlngi 

And  caiti  bii  iweeti  around.*'  BABaT  Cokxwiu. 

**  Down  In  a  rale,  wbere  ludd  waten  plAJ^ 
And  mountain  oedan  itreteb^d  tbdr  downwaid  ibade.**         MosrrooMBaT. 

The  foUowing  lines  from  Soutbey  allude  to  tbe  power  supposed  to  bepossessed 
by  the  cedar  of  freeing  itself  from  tbe  snow.  (Seep.  24?  10.) 

**  It  wai  a  oedar  tree 

Tbat  woke  hlm  ftom  the  deadly  drowdnen  s 

Iti  broad  round-ipfeading  branchei,  when  tbej  fUt 

T1)e  mow,  roie  upward  in  a  pdnt  to  beaTen, 

And,  itaoding  in  their  itrengtb  ereet. 

Defiedtbeballeditonn.'*  ThekibA. 

Moore  says, — 

**  Now  upon  Syria^i  land  of  roeee 
SofUy  the  light  ofere  repoiei, 
And»  llke  a  glorj,  the  broad  nin 
Hangs  OTW  lainted  Lebaoon.**  PMtub$e  and  ike  PerL 

**  Ai  Lebanon'i  imall  mountain  flood 
Ii  render*d  boly  by  the  ranki 
Of  Mintedcedanonltibankil**  LuttaBiOokk. 

The  foUowing  verses  of  Radne  are  so  weU  known,  and  so  mucb  admired,  in 
France,  that  we  quote  tbem: — 

**  J*d  Tu  rimple  adorfi  nir  1a  terre : 
Pareil  au  cMre,  il  cachatt  dani  lei  deuz 

Son  fVoni  audacieux ; 
II  temblait  Ik  son  gre  gouTemer  lo  tonnerre, 

Foulatt  aux  piedi  lei  enncral*  Taincui : 
Jc  D'ai  raxt  que  pawer,  il  n*etalt  ddjk  plui." 
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Many  other  examples  miffht  be  giyen ;  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  use 
the  poets  have  made  of  this  tree. 

Properties  and  Uset.  The  wood  of  the  cedar  is  of  a  reddish  white,  light 
and  spongT,  easily  worked,  but  yery  apt  to  shrink  and  warp,  and  by  no  means 
duralHe.  Tbe  horizontal  8ection,a8  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  justly  obseryes» 
ezhibits  the  annual  layers  yerv  distinctly  marked.  Each  year  has  apparently 
two  iayers ;  th^one  narrow,  close-grained,  hard,  and  of  a  reddish  brown ;  and 
the  otber  three  or  four  times  broader,  ioose,  spongy,  and  whitish.  In  general, 
the  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  cedar  bears  a  nearer.resemblance  to  that  of  the 
silyer  fir,  than  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  ^bi^tinae.  When  the  tree  has 
grown  on  mountains,  the  annuai  layers  are  much  narrower,  and  the  fibre 
much  finer,  than  when  it  has  grown  on  plains ;  so  much  so,  that  a  picce  of 
cedar  wood  brought  firom  Mount  Lebanon  by  Dt.  Pariset,  in  1829,  and  which 
he  had  made  into  a  small  piece  of  fiimiture,  presented  a  suHace  compact, 
agreeably  yeined,  and  yariousiy  shaded ;  and  which  on  the  whole  roay  be  coh- 
sidered  nandsome.  (HitL  du  Cedre,  &c,  p.  43.)  The  weight  of  the  wood  of 
the  cedar,  according  to  Varennes  de  Fenille,  is  29  Ib.  4  oz.  per  cubic  foot ; 
but  Mussenbrack  makes  it  48  Ib.  14  oz.,  and  Hassenfititz  67  Ib.  Thb  enormous 
difierence,  says  Baudrillart  in  the  Dktiomuare  des  Eaux  et  Forets,  is  enough 
to  conyince  us  that  the  wood  could  not  be  in  the  same  state  of  dryness. 
The  ayerage  of  these  weights  giyes  43  Ib.  per  cubic  foot;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whetbcr  the  wood  of  the  cedar  weighs  so  much.  Varennes  de  Fenille  con- 
siders  it  as  the  lightest  of  the  resinous  woods ;  and  he  adds  that  it  contains 
▼ery  little  reain,  that  its  grain  is  coarse,  and  that  he  thinks  the  wood  can  be 
netther  so  strong  nor  so  durable  as  it  has  the  reputation  of  being.  He  conti- 
nues,  that  we  eannot  suppose  that  the  temples  of  Jerusalera  and  Ephesus 
were  of  the  dimensions  stated ;  or,  if  they  were,  that  the  wood  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  was  used  in  their  construction.  He  is  still  more  incredulous  as  to 
the  Btatue  of  Diana  haying  been  sculptured  of  so  sofl  a  wood,  and  one  the 

Sain  of  wbich  was  so  unequal  and  subject  to  crack;  besides  which,  he  says 
at  the  s.i.ell  of  the  wood,  so  &r  from  bdng  fragrant,  greatly  resembles 
that  of  f  he  pine.    It  is  yery  liable  to  warp  and  split  in  drying,  on  which 
accoiint  it  does  not  hold  naiis  weli  (a  remark  which  was  made  by  Pliny)  j 
and  it  is  unfit  for  use,  except  in  large  masses.    A  table  which  oir  Joseph 
Banks  had  made  out  of  the  HiUingdon  cedar  was  soft,  without  scent  (except 
that  of  common  deal),  and  possessed  little  yariety  of  yeinine;  and  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  a  table  which  we  haye  had  made  fit>m  uie  plank  already 
refenred  to,  as  haying  been  kindly  presented  to  us  by  J.  Oostling,  Esq.,  of 
Whitton  Park.    The  wood  of  the  cedar  bums  quickly,  throwing  out  many 
flparks,  though  but  little  heat  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  oak  or  the  beecli ; 
tnough  the  flame  of  the  cedar  wood  is  more  liyely  and  brilUant,  on  account 
of  the  resin  which  it  contains.    The  charcoal  formed  from  it  is  yery  light, 
produces  little  heat,  and  becomes  quickly  coyered  with  ashes,  like  the  char<* 
coal  of  the  poplar  and  of  the  wiliow.    The  bark  may  be  used  in  tanniog ; 
and,  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  Professor  Cheyreuil,  its  astrineent  pro- 
perties  are,  to  that  of  the  oak,  as  18*75  is  to  19*75.    The  resin  of  3ie  cedar 
resembies  that  of  the  larch,  but  it  is  much  less  abundant.    It  flows  fi-om 
wounda  made  acddentally  or  by  design  in  tbe  bark,  and  fiom  the  scales  of 
the  cooes,  but  no  use  is  made  of  it.    The  resin  is  yery  abundant  in  the  seeds, 
being,  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  Professor  Cheyreuil,  41  per  cent; 
while  in  those  of  the  Pinus  Chabra  it  is  21  per  cent,  in  those  of  the  P.  Pinaster 
24  per  cent,  and  in  those  of  the  P.  Pinea  9^  per  cent.    Tbe  leayes  which 
fidl  firom  the  trees  remain  on  the  ground  for  seyeral  years  before  they  become 
mould ;  and  Loiaeleur  Deslongchamps,  haying  seen  a  plantation  of  cedars  of 
15  years'  erowth,  with  a  layer  of  decaying  leayes  and  mould  on  the  ground 
undemeath  the  branches  of  \  in.  in  tnickness,  and  haying  leamed  also  that 
this  layer  under  the  old  trees  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  aboye  a  foot  thick,  sug- 
gests  the  idea  of  planting  the  cedar  on  the  poorest  soils,  with  a  yiew  of 
ultimately  enriching  them,  and  rendering  them  fit  for  the  growth  of  pasture 
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or  corn.  The  pollen  of  the  male  flowen,  which  is  produced  in  immense 
quantities,  is  a  fine  powder,  of  a  lively  yellow,  witbout  taste  or  fimell ;  which 
iaflames  readily,  and  burns  briebtly,  like  tfaat  of  the  powder  of  the  Lycop^rdon, 
which  it  greatly  resembles.  It  has  been  analyscd  by  M.  Macaire  Frinsep 
(Bib,  univeri,  de  Geneve^  1830»  p.  45.),  but  it  has  not  been  yet  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose. 

The  wood  called  cedar  by  the  andents  was  supposed  so  incorraptiUe^ 
that  the  expression  of  Sgntu  cedro  (worthy  to  be  preserved  in  cedar)  wai 
applied  to  anything  thought  worthy  of  immortality ;  and,  in  allusion  to  thisy 
Persius  says,  in  liis  first  satire,  **  Et  cedro  digna  loctUut "  (worthy  to  be 
placed  in  cedar).  The  words  '*  cedro  digna"  are  oflen  applied  as  a  compii- 
ment  at  the  present  da?.  The  resinous  products  of  the  tree  were,  Uke 
the  wood,  highly  yalueci  by  the  ancients.  The  Romans  belieTed  that  tbe 
gum  which  exuded  from  this  tree,  and  which  thev  calied  cedria^  had  the 
property  of  preserving  incorruptible  eyery  thing  that  was  steeped  in  iL 
Vitruvius  states  that  the  leaves  of  papyrus,  when  rubbed  with  it.  were  nerer 
attacked  by  the  worms ;  and  Pliny,  that  the  books  of  Kuma,  which  were  found 
uninjured  in  the  tomb  of  that  prince,  500  years  after  his  death,  had  been 
steeped  in  the  oil  of  cedar.  The  Egyptians  also  used  this  cedria  in  embalming 
their  dead ;  and  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  Scribonius  Lai^gus,  &c.,  recoauneiul  the 
cedria  for  curing  the  toothache,  and  for  various  other  complaints. 

As  an  omaroental  object,  the  cedar  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  trees; 
uniting  the  grand  with  the  picturesque,  in  a  manner  not  equalled  by  any  oAer 
tree  in  Britain,  either  indigenous  or  introduced.  On  a  lawn,  wh««  the  soil 
is  good,  the  situation  sheltered,  and  the  space  ample,  it  forms  a  gigantic  py* 
ramid,  and  confers  dignity  on  the  park  and  mansion  to  which  it  bdongs ;  and  it 
makes  an  avenpe  of  unrivalled  grandeur,  if  the  trees  are  so  fiir  apart.  aa  to  allow 
their  branches  to  eztend  on  every  side.  If  planted  in  masses,  it  is,  like  any 
other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  drawn  up  with  a  straight  naked  tnin£, 
and  scarcely  differs  m  appearance  firom  the  larch,  except  in  bdng  evei^reen. 
This  is  ezemplified  at  Kenwood,  at  Claremont,  and  other  places  near  Lcmdon. 
On  the  other  tiand,  where  the  cedar  is  planted  in  masses,  and  a  distance  of 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.  allowed  between  each  tree,  nothing  in  the  way  of  sylvan  majes^ 
can  be  more  sublime  than  such  a  forest  of  living  pyramids.  This  is  exempUfied 
around  the  cedar  tower  at  Whitton,  and  on  the  cedar  bank  at  Peppor  Harrow. 

Oilpin,  speaking  of  thecedarof  LebanonySays:^**  To  it  preeminence  belanga, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  own  dignity,  but  on  account  of  the  respectable 
mention  whick  is  evenr  where  made  of  it  in  Scripture.  Solomon  apake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  the  |)y8sop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ; 
that  is,  from  the  ereatest  to  the  least.  The  Eastern  writers  are,  indeed,  tfae 
principal  sources  irom  which  we  are  to  obtain  the  true  character  of  the  cedar, 
as  it  is  an  Eastem  tree.  In  the  sacred  writers  particularly,  we  are  piesented 
with  many  noble  images  drawn  from  its  several  qualities.  It  is  generally 
employed  by  the  prophets  to  express  strength,;power,  and  iongevity.  The 
strength  of  the  cedar  is  used  as  an  emblem.  to  express  the  power  even  of 
Jehovah: — '  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanoo.' 
David  characterises  the  palm  tree  and  the  cedar  together,  both  very  strongly. 
— '  The  riffhteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm  tree,  and  spread  abroad  like  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon.'  The  flourishing  head  of  tbe  palm,  and  the  apreadiog 
abroad  of  the  cedar,  are  e^ually  characteristic.  But  the  prophet  Ezekiel  hatfa 
given  us  the  fuUest  description  of  the  cedar :  — '  Behola,  the  Assyrian  was  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branchesy  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud»  and  of 
a  hi^h  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs.  Ilis  bou^  were 
multipiied,  and  his  branches  became  fong.  The  fir  trees  were  not  like  his 
boughs,  nor  the  chestnut  trees  like  his  branches,  nor  any  tree  in  the  mdea 
of  Ood  like  unto  him  in  beauty.'  In  this  description,  two  of  the  prmcipal 
characteristics  of  the  cedar  are  marked :  the  first  is  the  multiplicity  and 
length  of  its  branches.  Few  trees  divide  so  many  fair  branches  fixim  the  main 
stem,  or  spread  over  so  large  a  compass  of  ground,    '  His  boughs  are  multi- 
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plied,'  as  Ezekiel  says,  *  and  his  branches  become  long ;'  which  David  calls 
spreading  abroad.  His  yery  boughs  are  equal  to  the  stem  of  a  fir  or  a  chest- 
nut.  Tne  second  characteristic  is,  what  Ezekiel,  with  great  beauty  and 
aptness,  calls  his  shadowing  shroud.  No  tree  in  the  forest  is  more  remarkabie 
than  the  cedar  for  its  close-woven  leafy  canopy.  £zekiel's  cedar  is  marked 
as  a  tree  of  full  and  perfect  growth,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  top  being 
among  the  thick  boughs.  Every  young  tree  has  a  leading  branch  or  two, 
which  continue  spiring  above  the  rest  till  the  tree  has  attained  its  full  size : 
then  it  becomes  in  the  language  of  the  nurseryman,  clumpheaded ;  but,  in  tlie 
language  of  Eastem  sublimity,  its  top  is  among  the  thicK  boughs ;  that  is,  no 
distinction  of  any  spiry  head,  or  leading  branch,  appears ;  tbe  head  and  the 
branches  are  ali  mixed  together.  This  is  generally,  in  all  trees,  the  state  in 
which  they  are  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful ;  and  this  b  the  state  of 
Ezekiers  cedar.  But,  though  Ezekiel  hath  given  us  this  accurate  description 
of  thecedar,  he  hath  left  its  strength,  which  is  its  chief  characteristic,untouched* 
But  the  reason  is  evident:  the  cedar  is  here  introduced  as  an  emblem  of 
Assyria ;  which,  though  vast  and  wide^spreading,  and  come  to  full  maturity, 
was,  in  &ct,  on  the  eve  of  destruction.  Strength,  therefore,  was  the  last  idea 
which  the  prophet  wished  to  suggest.  Strength  is  a  reiative  term,  compared 
with  opposition.  The  Assyrian  was  strong,  compared  with  the  powers  on 
earth;.but  weak  compared  with  the  arm  of  the  Almighty,  which  brought 
him  to  destruction.  So  his  type,  the  cedar,  was  stronser  than  anv  of 
the  trees  of  the  forest ;  but  weak  in  comparison  with  Uie  axe,  which 
cut  him  off  and  left  him  (as  the  prophet  expresses  the  vastness  of  his 
ruin)  spread  upon  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys,  while  the  nations  shook 
at  the  sound  of  his  fall.  Such  is  the  grandeur  and  form  of  the  oedar  of 
Lebanon.  Its  mantlin^  foliage,  or  shadowing  shroud,  as  Ezekiel  calls  it,  is 
its  greatest  beauty;  whKh  arises  from  the  horizontal  growth  of  its  branches 
forming  a  kind  of  sweeping  irregular  penthouse.  And,  when  to  the  idea  of 
beauty  that  of  strength  is  added,  by  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  stem,  and 
the  robustness  of  the  limbs,  the  tree  is  complete  in  all  its  bsauty  and  ma- 
jeaty.  In  these  climates,  indeed,  we  cannot  expect  to  see  the  cedar  in  such 
perfection.  The  forest  of  Lebtmon  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the  world 
where  its  growth  is  perfect ;  yet  we  may  in  some  degree  perceive  its  beauty 
and  nuuesty  from  the  paltrv  resemblances  of  it  at  this  distance  firom  its  native 
soil.  In  its  youth,  it  is  onen  with  ^s  a  vigorous  thriving  plant ;  and,  if  the 
leadiiw  branch  is  not  bound  to  a  pole  (as  many  people  defonn  their  cedars), 
but  len  to  take  its  natural  course^and  guide  the  stem  afler  it  in  some  irregular 
waving  line,  it  is  often  an  object  of  great  beauty.  But,  in  its  maturer  age,  the 
beauty-  of  the  English  cedar  is  generally  gone :  it  becomes  shriveled,  de- 
formed,  and  stunted ;  its  body  increases,  but  its  limbs  shrink  and  wither, 
Thus  it  never  gives  us  its  two  leading  qualities  together.  In  its  youth,  we 
have  some  idea  of  its  beaut}',  without  its  strength ;  and  in  its  advanced  age, 
we  have  some  idea  of  its  strength,  without  its  beauty :  the  imagination,  there- 
fore,  by  joining  together  the  two  difierent  periods  of  its  age  in  this  climate| 
may  fi>rm  soroe  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  cedar  in  its  own  climate, 
wbere  its  strength  and  beauty  are  united.  The  best  specimen  of  this  tree  1 
ever  saw  in  England  was  at  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge.  The  perpendicuiar 
be^t  of  it  was  53  ft.,  its  horizontal  expanse  96  fL,  and  its  girt  15  ft.  6  in.  When 
I  sawit  in  1776,  it  was  about  118  years  of  age;  and,  b^e  then  completely 
clump-headed,  it  was  a  very  noble  and  picturesque  tree.  In  the  high  winds, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790,  this  noble  cedar  was  blown  down.  Its 
stem,  when  cut,  was  5ft.  in  diameter."  (For.  Scen,^  i.  p.  81.)  On  these  obser- 
vations  of  Oilpin  we  shall  only  remark,  that  there  are  now,  1837,  60  years 
after  Gilpin  saw  the  cedar  at  Hillingdon,  many  hundred  cedarsin  Eng- 
knd  more  ffrand  and  picturesque  than  that  tree;  and,  not  to  eo  fiirther 
than  Syon,  Whttton,  and  Pain's  Hill,  there  are  at  these  places,  cedars  which 
are  both  higher,  and  cover  a  larger  space  with  their  branches,  than  that  at 
Hillingdon.    With  respect  to  the  age  which  Giipin  assigns  to  the  HiUingdon 
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tree,  it  ib  probablj'  iacorrect ;  if  otberwise,  it  muEt  hare  been  upwBrdi  of  80 
years  older  thHn  those  at  Chelsea. 

Mr.  Tbompion,  tin  utiat,  writing  in  the  Gardener'i  Magazme  od  the  effect 
of  the  cedar  in  Uiidscape  scenery,  obaeiTes  that  "  there  is  aorDething  even 
BTchitectural  ia  the  form  of  the  cedor;  the  thick  upright  Bteta,  and  the  hori- 
zontal  brancbes  which  it  ■upjports,  in  a  great  measure  accard  witb  the  pitlan 
ond  copingB  of  buildings.     Thii  may  be  eeen  by  reference  to  the  inspired 

S^cturee  of  Martin,  when  Assyrian  history  bas  been  the  Gubject  of  his  petidl. 
e  has  realised  all  that  the  most  vivid  imaginBlion  could  conceive  of  Eostem 
■plendour;  and  tbe  famous  hanging  gardens  have  not  been  foigottcn.  In 
ttem  the  cedar  is  the  most  prominent  tree,  which  be  has  shown  mixed  with 
cypresses  and  h  few  low  shrubs  imd  Sowers,  fomiing  a  niass  ^mple  but  grand, 
and  ^uite  io  unison  with  tbe  architectursl  cbarACter  of  the  scene.  The  accom- 
panying  sbetch  (_fig.  S275.)  is  &om  an  etebing  of  the  destructioD  of  BabylMi, 
aod  repreKuU  part  of  the  faanging  gardens.    Hius  it  iiiay  be  inferred  tbat 


cedarE  should  always  be  the  accompHniment  of  paluces,  public  buildings,  atid 
superior  residences.  Tbe  Gneit  i^Hrs  I  bave  seen  are  at  Bleohdm;  but 
even  tbere  they  are  not  much  contrasted  with  the  architecture,  but  are  sptead 
generally  throushout  the  wbole  of  the  gardens ;  tutd  they  appeared  to  me  in  « 
great  measure  lost,  from  heing  so  mixed  up  with  other  trees  and  sbruba : 
bowever,  they  serve  to  muntain  the  chHnicter  of  grandeur  which  belongs  to 
the  place.  On  the  banks  of  the  sreat  lake,  where  tbe  present  duke,  since  he 
left  White  Kni^ts,  bas  formed  liis  new  flower-garden,  extending  from  tb& 
house  to  the  cascade,  there  are  lome  very  fine  ceilars ;  and  it  is  curions  to 
observe  how  well  tliey  accord  with  the  simplicity  of  gHrden  scenety:  hut  ihia 
may  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  supported  b^  other  large  trees,  from 
the  eztensiveneES  of  the  gerdens,  and  from  every  thing  around  them  bdng  oa 
so  grand  a  scale.  There  are  aome  garden  Bcenes  in  which  cedars  would  be 
found  not  anlymisplBced,  but  out  ofcbBracter^and  iiyurious:  as, for  exampl^ 
in  the  grounds  of  a  small  modem  villa,  they  would  be  quite  at  vaiiance  with 
our  ideas  and  BBBocJBtianH  as  to  what  should  Bttach  to  such  a  place.  Tbe 
«ccoropanying  sketcb  (J!g.  SS76.),  though  it  forms  a  toletable  picture,  wiU,  I 
truat,  illustrute  what  1  have  been  stating.  The  villa  is  rendved  msigiiificant  by 
the  Btately  presence  of  the  cedera;  and  uie  cedars  seem  to  have  been  tnere  before 
the  villa  was  built,  as  if  they  came  by  accident,  and  were  foreign  to  the  scene. 
In  the  next  sketch  (^Jig.  SiTT.),  where  i  have  supptied  their  placc  with  a  fev 
pendent  and  Bppropriate  tree.n,  the  picture  produced  seems  more  consiitent, 
more  completc,  ana  in  better  keeping.  The  form  and  charBcter  of  tbe  cedar 
erenotsuited  to  anythmg  on  a  ■mall  scale,  or  that  betravs  want  of  e&ect  in  ita 
arcbitecturd  features,  or  in  the  disposition  of  tfae  ground :  thus,  one  would  not 
place  them  tn  the  centre  of  a  home  meadow  or  orable  field,  where  oalca  ond 
elma  are  sometimes  met  with  having  a  very  ^ood  effcct ;  nor  sbould  they 
evcr  appear  wfaerc  the  Hcenery  it>  eitfaer  domestK,  homelv,  or  tame.  Nothing 
is  more  oSeniiive,  thui  to  fiiid  a  cedar,  a  cy[w«sB,  or  other  statdy  trec^  con- 
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trMting  itcdf  with  haj-ricks,  com  stacba,  aod  dOTecots,  in  llie  gardeD  oF 
■ome  old  lami-houBe ;  whicb,  though  Uttle  remaing  of  its  fbrma  gnataas, 
miKbt  originaUy  have  iKen  tbereflideace  oF  the  lord  orthe  iDitnor,  or  of  aome 
titled  penoD.  Wheo,  however,  uiy  of  these  old-fashioned  red-brick  re«i- 
dences  are  to  be  met  witb  in  their  origioal  atate,  their  terraces  adomcd 
with  vaaei  and  figures ;  their  gardeiii  in  the  ohl  eeometric  style,  with  costly 
iroD  palisiding,  Jic.;  a  few  venerBble  cedar*  wifl  genetally  form  a  hi^ly 
gTBiuf  aod  picturesque  «ddition  to  the  scene.  C^lara  wiil  not  bear  to  be 
pJanted  too  thickly,  or  too  close  together :  thej  should  be  placed  by  twos 
and  threes,  in  conspicuous  rituations,  sucb  os  on  smaU  mounds,  or  by  the  side 
«r  water,  next  to  bridges  or  temptes;  sometimea  on  lawns,or  riiiing  groutids, 
tliat  comoiand  GXlensive  prospects,  where  they  nuiy  serve  as  a  foreground ; 
but  tbey_  must  not  be  made  common  by  being  seen  ot  every  turn.  Too  many 
cedan,  in  any  ntuation,  will  always  destroy  tneir  owa  effect :  they  are  of  such 
an  exclusive  characto',  that  tliey  are  more  calcuiated  to  act  upoD  a  scene  as 
figives  do  tD  laDdscape  compositioD,  than  to  form  the  basis  of  it.  A  red- 
'  d  loldier  or  two  woiUd  eoliven  a  view,  but  a  file  of  them  would  be  any 


tfaiDg  but  picturesque :  unleas,  iDdeed,  in  a  battle  scene,  wbere  they  formed 
the  principal  feature.  So  it  should  be  with  the  cedHrs:  ifthey  must  be  to- 
gether,  let  them  form  a  Erove ;  they  would  then  bave  a  character  of  gloomy 
magni&cence,  whicb  mi^t  be  a  very  fiae  addition  to  a  residence.  I  should 
inMgine  ^at  such  a  grove  of  ruU-grown  cedars  would  bc  higbly  iiiteresting 
•iHt  attractive.  We  wiL  just  suppose  that  tbe  hanks  of  an  arUficial  river  or 
lake  were  bounded  on  one  side  by  graasy  hilU,  planted  witb  a  few  evergreens 
and  birches,  and  that  the  other  ude  whb  a  geaUe  nlope,  covered  with  a  grove 
of  c«dars ;  that  a  winding  and  almost  natural  path  conducted  you  auong  tfaeir 
7»  + 
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ponderoiM  trunka ;  that  the  rtui  wu  L^t  tolerabl;  free  from  weeda ;  tlmt 
nollyhock2,peoniea,r(»e8,at]aodier  flowen  of  r  large  mkI  impoiing  dMnctOv 
were  mnJng  their  headi  here  and  there ;  and  that  the  woodbine  wu  tba 
twining  arouDtt  EOme  of  the  trees :  then  siippou  a  clew  «luniner  eveaing,  the 
wBter  reflecting  the  yellow  li^t  of  tbe  suiuet,  and  the  trunka  of  tbe  ced« 
louched  by  its  rByi ;  tuid  I  thmk  we  shall  hBve  conceived  one  of  the  MlmeM 
wid  mon  solemn  scenes  thet  could  be  foand  in  nature,  ar  that  it  ii  in  tbe 
power  of  art  to  create.  In  the  aboTe  sketch  (_fig.  2278.),  I  haTo  endea- 
Toured  to  con*ey  «ome  idea  of  the  aubject;  but  the  Bmalineraof  theacale,and 
the  Hbsence  of  colour,  are  much  against  my  portraying  such  a  «cene. 

"  I  would  not  recommeod  tbe  introduction  of  cedan  int  ~ 
belts,  as  they  are  geDerelly  loat  amidRt  the  other  trees ;  and,  if  brou^l 
Biargin  of  the  plantation,  they  form  too  violent  a  contrast  wttb  wbat  la  arooiid 
tbem.  They  mBv  be  sparingfy  introduced  in  cIumpH ;  but,  when  they  are,  thei 
should  always  takethe  lead :  a  few  dwarf  round-headed  trees  or  Bhrubs,  with 
thepoplHTorcypreaa,  are  the  best  forme  togroup  with  thera,  (Seej^.  8879.) 


However,  Ihey  aremnchbettersolita^;  andin  the  (bre  courtt  of  palacea,  or 
otherbuildings  oTBufGcieiit  consequence,  I  would  bave  nothingbut  acedaror 
two.  It  is  said  that  the  New  Palaceat  Kmlico  ia  to  baTe  a  large  arca  befbre 
it,  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  mosaic  gold  :  the  broad  carnage-way,  the  daA 
grasa,  and  a  few  cedan,  are  all  that  l  wouM  introduce  in  it ;  unlens  it  vere  a 
veTT  few  flowering  sbrubs,  hollyhocks,  or  stsndard  roseB,  and  tbeae  not  in  dug 
be<u,  but  on  the  grass.  There  are  two  cedars  on  a  small  mound  «t  Syon 
Hoase,  which  may  be  viewed  from  tbe  Tbunes,  and  which  are  sure  to  attrwt 
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the  attenlion  of  everv  artut,  I  have  Heen  numeroui  sketches  Bnd  drawings 
of  the  scene  around  thein,  and  I  m&y  Tenture  to  uy  tfaat  it  wat  tbe  cedars, 
and  the;  onl;,  that  were  the  inducement.  Thoae  in  the  Batanic  Oarden 
Bt  Chelsea  (see  fig.  S2T0.  in  p.  iiOS.)  are  never  passed  unheeded ;  thua 
showing  how  valuable  cedars  are  in  landscape  compoBition,  and,  consequently 
In  landscapfrfardeDing."    (Gard.  Mag.,  i.  p.  IS2.) 

The  arcnitectural  cnaracter  or  the  cedar,  noticed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  has 
rendered  this  tree  a  Rreat  favourite  with  [minters,  and  more  especially  with 
tbejustly  celebrated  Mardn.  This  great  artist  haa  incrodiiced  the  flathead  of 
tbe  aged  cedar  inco  his  imagiDBry  view  of  tbe  Garden  of  Bden  (^g.  2280.) ; 


! 
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intt  ihe  terraces  oT  the  gardena  of  Babylon  ( j^.  S28I.);  end  into  hisAmtf 
■i^ofthegBrdeDSofNineTdi  (j^.  22S2.),  as  shown  in  kis celebrated  picture 
of  the  fall  of  that  dty.  , 

Soii,  Stualion,  Propagation,  ^c.  The  cedar,  as  may  have  been  observed  in 
the  caie  of  the  Chelsea  treea,  tfarivea  well  in  dry  graTelly  soils,  where  the  roots 
can  bave  access  to  water ;  wfaich  ma^  be  said  to  be  tfae  case  with  moat  of  the 
^bi^tinffi.  Perhaps  it  may  be  suflicient  to  observe,  Ehat  the  cedar  will  grow 
in  every  soil  and  situation  suitable  for  the  larch.  We  are  not  certain  that  it 
will  grow  equally  well  with  tfaat  tree  at  great  elevations;  though  we  have 
little  doubt  of  it,  provtded  it  were  planted  in  masses.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  it  has  certninly  attained  the  largest  size  in  deep  sandy  soil,  as  at 
Syon,  Whitton,  and  Pain's  Hilt ;  but  the  sand  at  tfaese  places  is  not  poor ;  and 
■t  Whitton,  where  the  tree  has  attuned  the  gre^eat  height  and  bulk,  the 
roota  are  within  reach  of  water.  Boutcher  ob»ervea  that  no  trce  will  grow 
in  more  forbidding,  poor,  and  hungry  soil,  than  tfae  cedar;  and  he  instances, 
in  proof  of  this,  tne  trees  OD  MouDt  Lebanon ;  but  these,  in  pobt  of  height 
and  the  spread  of  the  branches,  are  mere  buBhes  in  comparison  with  thote  at 
Whitton.  The  cones,which,  as  already  observed,  are  not  ripe  till  the  autunin 
of  tfae  third  year,  will  keep  five  or  aix  years  after  bdnB  taken  Irom  the 
tree,  bo  that  there  ii  nev^  any  risk  of  getung  seeds  too  oTd  to  vegelBte,  in 
purchasing  the  cones  diat  are  tmported  from  the  Levant.  If  cones  produced 
m  Britain  are  kept  a  year  after  beinB  gathered,  they  may  be  opened  with 
greater  eaae  tfaan  when  recently  taken  rrom  the  tree.  To  facilitate  Ihe  opera- 
tion  of  extracting  tfae  Heeds,  the  cones  may  be  Btee|>ed  in  water  for  b  day  or 
two,  and  afterwards  spiit  by  driving  a  sharp  conical  iron  spike  throiigh  their 
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■ftxis.  The  scales  beine  tben  opened  with  the  hand,  the  seeda  readily  come 
out.  Therollowingmodeorextractiiigtheseedsiarecommendedby  M.  l.(»se- 
leur  Deskmgchainps ;  —  "  A»  good  seeda  are  never  found  within  6  or  8  linea 
of  dther  the  base  or  the  Biunmit  of  conea,  tbe  ektreme  ends  of  each  coneare 
first  »awn  olT;  the  cones,  for  this  purpose,  bdng  giut  into  a  vice.  Afto-  tfait 
a  hole  may  be  dritled  tfarougfa  the  axis,  or  tfaey  may  be  split  in  the  manner 
already  recommended.  Aocording  to  M.  Loiseteur  Deslongchamps,  a  voA' 
man  will  prepare  SO  cones  in  aii  faoiu: ;  each  cone,  irsomewhot  large,  wtU  con- 
tain  100  seede,  and  consequently  one  roan  may  separate  20,000  seeda  in  a 
day.  The  Emaller  cones  contain  trom  30  to  60  »eeda ;  and  the  larger  frocD 
1 10  to  170  seeds,  eicLusive  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  oborcive  seeds." 
(Hiit.  du  Cedre,  &c.,  ]>.  50.)  Theiie  abortive  seeds  are  filled  with  a  aofl  resin- 
ous  metter,  instead  of  a  kemel ;  and  they  may  easily  be  sepanitcd  from  the 
perfect  seeds,  by  throwing  the  whole  into  water  before  sowing.  TTie  seeds 
ought  to  be  committed  to  the  soil  immediately  after  bdng  taken  out  of  the 
cones ;  more  especiully  if  the  latter  have  been  steeped,  becaiue  in  that  case 
the  seeds  have  Bwellcd,  and  might  be  ii^ured,  if  left  to  Ehrink.  If  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  March  ur  April,  the;  will  come  up  in  a  raonth  or  tix  «ecLs  ; 
and  Btill  sooner  if  chey  have  been  steeped.  Like  the  other  Jfaietins,  diey 
should  be  eown  in  light  rich  soil,  and  covered  tbinl^.  Sang  reconini»ds 
the  covering  to  be  1  in.  deep ;  and  this  depth  may  be  duninish^  or  increased, 
according  to  cbe  lightness  or  heaviness  of  tfae  soil.  The  seeds  mcty  be  eitber 
aown  in  beda  in  the  open  garden,  or  in  large  flat  pots  or  boxes;  but  the  Utter 
is  the  more  convenient  mode,  as  it  admits  of  preserving  the  whole  of  the  roots 
in  tninspUnting.  The  pUnts  rise  3in.  or4in.  high  thefirBt  year,  vrithscarcely 
any  taprootsi  but  theiie  increase  afterwards,  as  the  plants  advance  in  siie. 
At  the  end  ofthe  first  year,  the  seedlings  may  be  transpUnted  into  nursery 
lincs,  or,  what  is  more  convenient;  into  amall  pots ;  and,  in  commercUI  nurse- 
ries,  they  should  every  year  be  shifted  into  pots  a  size  l&rger,tiU  they  are  sold 
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In  privote  nurseries,  where  the  plants  are  not  Ukdy  to  be  (ent  to  my  diatance, 
tbe;  niay  beplanted  ia  thefreeBoilinnunerjr  liDeB,like  tbepinaMerand  other 
oTthe  more  rare  pines  and  firs;  and,  when  th^areremoved  to  thdrfinaliitu- 
ation,  their  rootsniH;  beprotected  from  theair.bjimmerEing  them  in  mud  or 
puddle.  In  thenursery  cultureof  the  cedar,  caremust  be  takeo  not  toinjure 
the  leading  ahoot,  whidi  \a  aaid  not  to  be  readily  renewed  when  broken  offl 
Id  geDeral,  it  is  advisable  to  tie  tbe  leader  to  a  stake,  tiil  the  plmta  are  placed 
wbere  tbey  are  finally  to  remain ;  after  which  they  may  be  left  to  tbemaelves. 
In  tbeir  pTi^eu  trom  young  planta  to  fuU-grown  trees,  they  require  very 
little  pmoing,  Bnd  buSet  aevetelv  when  lai^e  branchea  are  cut  oSl  Miller 
mentionB  two  of  hii  four  treea,  wnicb  bad  some  branches  cut  off  to  admit  the 
Taya  of  tbe  aun  into  ■  green-house,  whereby  they  were  so  much  cbecked,  as,  ia 
above  40  years'  growth,  tobe  liitle  more  than  half  tbe  aize  of  tbe  other  two, 
which  were  not  pruned ;  and,  Boutcher  having  planted  two  trees,  they  grew 
for  16  yesra  amazingly  faat,  and  promised  to  be  noble  ptanta,  till  an  igiiorant 
gardener  unadvised^  cut  off  aeveral  of  their  oldeat  under  branchea ;  afler 
whicb,  he  saya,  they  advanced  little  or  notbinp  in  beigbt,  lost  their  leading 
■hoots,  and  beicBnie  raggcd  and  busby.  Notwichstanding  this,  it  ia  the  prBCtice 
of  nurserymen  to  ahorten  the  lateral  branchesofthelargerplantskeptrorsale; 
•nd  it  doea  not  appear  tbat  they  au^  much  by  it.  Wben  tbe  cedar  ia 
planted  in  close  massea,  eitlier  alone  or  with  other  trees,  the  side  branchea  are 
cboked,  but  still  the  tree  continue8  to  grow  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  larcfa,  or 
silver  fir,  when  similarly  treated ;  ao  that,  after  all,  the  cedar  is,  perhiq)a,  not 
more  injured  by  the  removal  of  ita  aide  branches,  than  any  other  pine  or  Gr 
would  be.  All  tfae  ijbietina,  as  we  have  before  atated,  suffer  more  or  lew 
by  tbe  ahortening  or  removal  of  branches,  whether  small  or  large,  wbich  have 
notbegun  to  decay. 

AaSlmU,  DUeatei,  Sfc.  The  wide-spreodmg  branchei  of  the  cedai-  are  Bpt 
to  be  weighed  down  and  broken  by  heavy  falU  of  snow;  but  tbe  tree  ia  le«s 
liable  to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds  thun  tbe  lorch,  or  such  pines  and  firs 
a*  do  not  tbrow  out  wide-apreading  branches  near  the  ground.  It  ia  not 
■ubject  to  diseBses,  and  it  is  less  liuble  to  be  Httacked  by  inaects,  as  &r  aa  we 
have  beard  or  observed,  than  any  utber  apecies  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  Tbe 
■eeda  being  large  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  aquirrels ;  but  these  ammals,  in 
parkt  aod  plcaaure-gruunJs,  are  generally  conaidered  more  oroamental  thMi 
iqjurious. 


j  uc  |i*>n  In  pi  «1.  Th*  diDitnlw     .....  _., . 

tlul  aliMdr  ngU»d  ■•  hnini  bm  plinud  b^  Blr  Supbcn  1^01.  In  Ma  nillT*  Tinui,  ■ 

K«.  atFirter.nairSiliibunr,  •lioutth*umitlnMH,cirbHiiic,UKacalCbtiH*in<tChl« 
rlnadu  vu  «ut  dow»  In  Ihc  kua  Bul  or  Kadnur  In  ISit,  ud  wh  then  66  &  blgb  i  I 

tet  or  the  trank  S  (t.  S  In.,  uid  Ihal  of  th*  qwa  nmnd  irllb  lu  biuchu,  ftwn  c«H  lo  wMi.  Un  tL 
It  w  ■  nmukablT  •ouud  ln«,  ihi  i  iingl>  tnncb  bcl>i)|  d  -     ■•-     - 

«■.«)£.  In  p.  S40&i,  cut  doiia  in  18»,  nu  JS IL  higb,  tba  dii 
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of  the  head  80  ft.    The  hou«e  to  «hlch  it  belonoed  wm  onee  the  reiidenee  of  OKvcr  Cromwdl ;  and 
tradition  njrs  that  he  there  ligned  tbe  wamnt  for  the  execution  of  Charlea  L 

Bemarkable  exktmg  Tne*.  Tbe  oldett  treet  now  standing  in  Britaln  are  tuppoMd  to  be  tbe  two 
eedan  ttill  rcmaining  of  the  Ibur  which  were  planted  In  the  Cbeliea  Garden  In  168S ;  tbc  cedar  at 
Enfield ;  and  probablr  aome  of  tboie  at  Chlswiclc  Houae,  fonnerly  thc  property  of  Sir  Stepben  Fox, 
wbo  dled  tbere  in  1714  or  1715i  Tbe  lacgert  of  the  Chebea  cedan  is  neerly  60  (t  bigh,  with  a  trunk 
atxMit  5ft  in  dlameter ;  and  tbe  otber  is  Terr  nearly  the  Mune  sixeu  Both  trees  have  lost  all  tbeir 
lower  branches  (see  flg.  C270l  Ip  p,  8405.),  and  hare  a  mlserable  and  stunted  appearance.  Tlie  largest 
cedar  at  Chiswick  (now  theDuke  of  Devonsbire*»)  Is  70  ft.  high,  dlameter  ofthe  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.,  and 
of  the  bead  65  ft  The  loftiest  oedar  In  England  appeari  to  be  one  at  Strathfleldsaye,  wbich  Is  108  ft. 
bigb.  dlamcter  of  the  tnink  3  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  74  ft.  The  hlgbest  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  Lon. 
don  is  at  CUremont,  and  is  100 ft  hlgh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  6in.  The  Uigest  cedar  trec  in 
England  Is.  probsbly,  tbe  magniflcent  specimen  at  Syon,  flgured  in  our  last  Volume.  and  it  is  un- 

auettionably  tbe  handsomest.  Thls  noble  tree  is  72  ft.  high,  diaraeter  of  the  trunlc,  at  S  ft.  fttNH 
lie  ground  Sft.»  and  of  the  head  117  ft.  At  Charley  Wood,ne«r  Rickmansworth.  on  an  estate  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Bedford  are,  near  the  house,  elght  remarkable  oedars,  the  lanest  of  whieh  bas  a  trunk  18  ft. 
In  circumference,  dividing  Into  U  large  limbs.  Arom  whlch  spring  92  branches,  of  a  siae  fit  to  be 
measured  as  tlmber,  and  oontaining  613  solid  cubic  feet  The  bnd  ooven  a  spaoe  nearly  100  ft<in  Aa. 
mcter,  or  about  the  slxth  of  an  aere.  The  cedars  at  Wllton,  near  Salisbury,  are  also  rcmarkably  fipe 
trees,and  weivmce  so  oelebrated  as  to  entitle  the  place,  acoording  to  Mltcbdl.  to  tbe  name  of  t^e 
Brttish  Mount  Lebanon.  Itappears  ftom  a'paper  oommunicated  to  Mr.  Lambert  by  tbe  Hon.  and  Br- 
yerend  William  Herbert,  that  the  oedan  at  Wilton  were  probably  raised  between  1710  and  179a  Ue 
adds,  that  they  were  kept  by  **  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  pots  at  her  window ;  till,  growiog  too 
large,  they  were  planted  upon  the  lawn  between  the  house  aod  tne  water ;  a  situation  rery  fiiTOorable 
to  th^  growth.'*  The  laigest  of  these  trees  measured,  In  1835,  at  S  ft.  (Vom  tbe  ground,  nearly  7  ft  In 
dlameter ;  and  at  1  ft.  ftom  the  ground,  8  ft:  9  in.  in  diameter.  (See  an  able  psper  on  the  sobiectof  Ihe 
cedar,  by  the  Key.  J.  MitflmL  in  the  QtnL  Motg:,  9d  scr.,  ▼oL  ir.  pi  57{L)  *'  Tliere  Is  a  oedar,  at  Osgnod 
Hanbury*s,  near  Cograhall,  in  Essex.  whicb  is  of  interest,  as  it  was  planted  by  C(dIinson's  own  band, 
67  years  slnc^  in  17w.  We  transcribe  tbe  memorandum  on  the  subject  Tcry  kindly  seot  us  by  Mr. 
Hanbury :  — '  In  token  of  the  love  and  (Heodsbip  whlch  bas  for  so  many  years  ■ubsisted  bctween  ny> 
self  and  my  dear  ftiend  Jobn  Hanbury  and  his  family,  and  as  a  lastlng  memorial  of  that  fHendsbip,  I 
desire  that  one  guinea  may  be  gi ven  to  my  sincere  ftiend  O^ood  Hanbury,  to  purcbase  d  Gacdfon  tvo 
cedarsof  Lebanon^tobephintedintwoplacesafthenewpiatoftbepark  lasttakenin.  Lettbeoora. 
•lon  of  the  said  oedan  and  of  their  ages  be  registered  in  tbe  Great  Bible  at  Coneshall,  that  auoeeed- 
ing  generations  may  know  our  ftiendship,  and  the  antiquity  of  tbese  trees.  To  my  worthy  ftiends 
Owood  Hanburrand  hls  son,  I  rscommend  their  care  and  protectlon.  P.  CoUinson.* "  {Md.,  pi  579. 
CSdnu  UbdMi  A»  <Ae  Enviroiu  t^  LandoH.  At  Syon  is  tne  tree  already  nBentioned,  and  another 
frar.  ^fica),  which  ii  77  ft.  higb,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  bead  57  ft.  Tbls  is  a 
ilne  uprlgbt  tree,  wlth  a  diflbrent  character  ftom  the  flrst  At  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  It  b  fiSft. 
higb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  68  ft.  At  Whitton  Plaoe,  TwidkenhasB, 
there  are  many  Urge  oedan,  one  of  which  is  75ft.  high.  with  a  trunk  5  ft.  in  diameter.  At  Pcpe^ 
Villa,  It  Is  85  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  dlameter.  At  Kenwood,  Hampstead,  90  jeais  plantcd,  it 
is  90  ft.  hlgb,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft  At  Uam  House,  it  Is  49  ft. 
high,  the  aiameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  hoad  73  ft  ;  another  has  a  trank  4  ft.  4io.  in 
diameter  at  5  ft.  fhmi  the  ground.  At  Ounnersbury  Park,  It  Is  69  ft.  higb,  the  dlameter  isT  tbe  tmnk 
5ft  6in.,  and  of  the  headwft. ;  and  there  are  many  other  flne  qtedmensL  At  Charlton,  it  is  SSft. 
hlgh,  dlameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  A t  SUmford  Hill,  It  ia  63  ft.  high,  dlameter  of  the  tnmk  5  ft  6  in., 
and  of  the  head  109  ft.   At  Hanwell  is  one  wltb  a  trunk  5  ft  4  in.  in  diameter. 

CMriw  LibtM  SoiUk  qf  Lomton.  In  Devbnsbire,  at  Lusoombe,  30  yean  planted,  it  U  47ft  hlgb, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft ;  at  Haldon  House,  35  ycan  planted,  it  U 
40  ft.  high ;  at  Endslelgh  Cottage,  30  years  planted,  it  U  35  ft  hlgh.  In  Dorsetshlre,  at  Mdbuiy 
Park,  Oyean  planted,  it  U  88ft  bigh.  In  Hampshire,  at  StTatbflekUaye,  it  U  lOSft.  bigb,  the 
diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  74  ft. ;  at  Farnbam,  50  yean  punted,  It  Is  70  tt  bigh,  tbe 
diameter  of  tbe  trunk  4ft.,  and  of  the  head  75  ft. ;  at  Testwood,  70  yean  planted,  it  U  51  ft.  biifa,  tbe 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  44  ft.  In  Somersetsblre,  at  Leigh  Coiut,  14  yean 
planted,  it  is  30  ft  hiffh ;  at  Nettlecombe,  64  yean  pUnted,  It  U  37  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  tnmk 
3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  nead  61  ft ;  at  Crowcombe  Court  are  two  remarkably  flne  speclmcsia,  flroni  50  ft. 
to  70  ft.  blgh.  the  dUmeter  of  thelr  tninks  6  ft.,  and  of  thelr  heods  80  ft.  to  90  ft.  In  Surrey,  at 
Bagshot  Park,  28  Tcan  pUoted,  it  U  25  ft.  high :  at  St  Ann*s  Hill,  it  U  50  ft.  higb,  the  dlameter  of 
the  trunk  3ft.  6  in.,  and  of  tfae  heMl  78  ft. ;  this  tree  was  ulanted,  ^bout  1794,  by  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Fox :  at  Claremont,  in  ftont  of  tbe  bouse,  It  U 100  ft.  bigb,  with  a  trunk  5  ft.  4  in.  in  dlamctar  & 
and  another  In  the  park  U  100  ft  high. ;  at  Ockham  P»rk,  34  yean  pUnted,  it  U  45  ft  bigh,  tbe  dia. 
meter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  36 ft ;  at  Walton  on  Thames,  60  rean  pUntcd,  it  is  63  ft. 
high,  with  a  head  60  ft.  in  diameter ;  at  Deepdene,  9  yean  planted,  it  U  16  ft.  high.  In  Suasex,  at  Good* 
wood  Park,  are  139  oedars,  tbe  blgfacst  of  which  U  between  60  ft  and  70  ft ;  Uiey  are  ali  on  tbf n  drr 


at  Bowood,  50  yean  planted,  it  U  60  ft.  bigfa,  the  diamcter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  68  ft.; 
at  WUton  House  are  scTeral  Urge  oedan,  170  yean oM,  one  of  which  bas a  trunk  8ft  8in.  in  dia- 
meter  at  1  ft.  fkom  the  ground. 

Ccdnu  Ubdni  Nortk  <ff  London.  In  Bedfbrdshire,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  aie  raany  fhie  oedaia,  nine 
of  whicb  are  noble  trees,  Tarring  Arom  68  ft  to  84  ft  in  beigfat,  and  thdr  tiunks  trom  4  ft  to  neorly 
6  ft.  in  dUmeter ;  at  Ampthin  is  a  cedar  85  yean  planted,  wbich  is  55ft.  hlgfa,  the  dlameter  of  tbe 
tronk  4  ft  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft. ;  at  FUtwick,  19  yean  planted,  it  U  SOft.  hlgb,  witfa  a  trank 
1  ft  1  in.  in  diameter :  at  Sonthill,  70  yean  pUnted,  It  U  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tfae  tnink  3  ft, 
and  of  the  head  45  ft  In  Berkshire,  at  High  Glere,  are  sereral  flne  cedan ;  the  two  oUcet  were 
raised  in  1739,  ftom  a  oone  brought  ftom  Lebanon  by  Dr.  Pooocke,  in  1738,  and  they  were  removed 
to  their  present  situatton  when  30  yean  old ;  and  the  largest  was  ralsed  ftom  a  cone  bome  by  tbe 
Wilton  oedarijjn  1778 ;  at  Bear  Wood,  10  yean  pUnted,  it  U  15  ft.  hiah ;  at  Dltton  Park,  90  yean 
planted,  itU  SOft.  high,  wlth  a  trunk  5ft.  in  dlameter;  at  White  Kniglits,  75  yean  plaated,  It 
ts  50ft  hlftfa,  tfae  diameter  of  tfae  trunk  8ft  6in.,  and  of  tbe  head  60 ft.  In  BucUngbainsfaiie, 
«t  Temple  House,  40  yean  pUnted,  It  U  45ft  falgh,  the  dUraeter  of  the  trunk  Sftain.,  aad  of 
tbe  head  33 ft :  at  Beaconsflcld,  pUnted  by  Waller  tfae  poet,  80  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  8ft  6in.  in 
dUmeter.  In  Cambridgeshlr&  at  Gamlingay,  118  yean  old,  it  U  60lt  high,  tfae  dlaraeter  of  tfae 
trunk  3  ft.  9in.  In  Cardlganshire,  at  Hafod,  40  yean  planted,  It  Is  38  ft.  6in.  hlgh,  dUmeter  of  the 
trunk  Ift  8ln.  In  Cheshire.  at  Kinmel  Park,  30  yean  pUnted,  It  U  30ft  htgh ;  at  Eaton  Hall, 
13  yean  planted,  it  is  16  ft  higfa.    In  Caermarthenslre^  at  Golden  Grore,  It  U  50  ft.  faigb.    In  Den- 
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bigltthire,  at  Llanbede  Han,  14  yean  pUuted,  It  is  18  (t  hlgh.  In  Derbythlre,  at  Haoop,  It  U  S4  ft. 
hlgh  i  at  ElvMton  Caitle,  it  b  73  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  76  ft. 
In  Durham,  at  Souiheod,  88  yean  piantcd,  it  is  SOft.  hiah.  In  Enex,  at  Audlev  End,  7Syean 
crid,  it  it  00  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  4  ft.,  and  or  the  head  7Sft. ;  at  Hylanda,  10  yean 
pUntcd,  it  la  96  It  high ;  at  Faulkboum  Hail,  it  ic  80  ft.  high,  the  dlameier  of  the  trunk  6  ft.  6  hi., 
and  of  tbe  head  lUOft. ;  at  Thorndon  Hall,  it  it  40ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4ft.  in  diameter;  at  Short 
Grove  ia  a  remarlcable  oedar,  80  ft.  high,  ^lth  a  trunk  4  ft.  4  ia  in  dlamecer  at  1  ft.  flrom  the 
ground.  About  IS  ft.  flrom  tbe  ground  u  a  large  limb,  very  nearly the  «Ise  of  the  trunk ;  and  a  fmall 
brandi  from  thia  limb  growi,  or  is  inotculated  Into  the  trunk.  There  are  68  cedan  on  thia  eatate. 
In  Glouceaterthire,  at  Doddlngton  Park,  55  yean  planted,  it  U  SC  ft.  high,  the  dlameter  of  the  tnink 
I  ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft.  In  HerefonUhire,  at  Eaitnor  Castle,  18  yean  planted,  It  U  80ft. 
hlgh ;  at  Haffleld,  13  yean  pUnted,  It  U  85  ft.  high.  In  Hertfordahire,  at  Aldenham  Abbcy, 
34  yenn  planted,  it  U50ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  30ft. ;  at  Caihio> 
tNiry,  30  yean  planted,  it  U  4o  ft.  hlgh,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  4Sft. ;  at 
Chechunt,  80  yean  planted,  It  U  fiSft.  high.  In  Lancaihire,  at  Latham  Houae,  30  yean  pbinted, 
It  U  83  ft.  higb.  In  Leiocatenhlre,  at  Quenby  Hall,  a  oedar  auppoeed  to  be  among  the  fint  i^nted 
In  Engiand,  the  aeeda  of  which  were  brought  ftom  the  Levant  by  Mr.  Wiliiam  Achby,  a  Turiiey 
merchant,  between  1680  and  1690  (see  Gard.  Mag.,  rcl  vU.  p^  483.) ;  at  Whattnn  Houae,  30  yean 

flaated,  It  U  36  ft.  higb,  the  dUmeter  oi  the  trunk  Sft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  48ft. ;  at  Donnington 
^ark,  80  yean  planted.  it  U  68  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  &  ft. 
In  Llnoolnthire,  at  Scriveliby.  there  are  many  flne  oedan  of  diflbrent  varietiei,  and  of  great  age 
anddaa  In  Morthumberlaod,  at  Woolaington,  SOyeannlante^  it  !•  SOft.  high.  In  Norfolk,  at 
Ifertoo,  U  a  cedar  78  ft.  high,  wlth  a  trunk  nearly  4ft.  in  diameter.  In  Nottinghanuhire,  at 
Clumber  Tuk,  var.  ffUdca  U  SOft.  high,  the  dlameter  of  tbe  trunk  3ft.  11  In.,  and  of  the  head 
44ft. :  at  Workaop  Manor^  it  U  64ft.  high,  the  dUmcter  of  the^trunk  4ft..  and  of  the  head  6Sft. ; 
aaother,  100  yean  old,  U  6»  ft.  high,  the  ffiameter  of  tbe  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  61  ft.  In  North. 
junptonahira,  at  Caitle  Aabby,  one  80  yean  old  ii  78  ft.  high.  with  a  trunk  nearly  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  a  conical  weU«naped  bead;  anotber,  (Klft.  7in.  hign,  hai  a  trunk  about  the  iame 
aUe:  at  Wakefleid  Lodge,  SOyean  pUnted,  It  U  S5ft.  hUh.  In  Ozfordahlre,  at  Oxford,  in  the 
Botanic  Oarden,  40  yean  pUnted,  it  U  30ft.  hlgh,  the  diameter  of  thenrunk  Ift.  Sin.,  and  of 
tbe  head  87  ft.  In  Pembrokeahire,  at  Stackpole  Court,  35  yeaia  planted,  it  U  38  ft.  bigh,  the  dla- 
meter  of  thf^ead  33  It  In  Radnorthire,  at  MaeaUugh  Caitle,  50  yean  planted,  It  U  5ft.  higb, 
tbe  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  8in.,  and  of  the  head  51  ft.  In  Rutlanothire,  at  Belvoir  CaiUe, 
88  yean  planted,  It  U  30  ft.  higb.  In  Shropshire,  at  Hardwicke  Grange,  10  yean  {riapted,  It  U 19  ft. 
bigfa ;  at  Willey  Park,  19  yean  pUnted,  it  Is  88  ft.  high ;  another,  15  yean  pfanted,  It  SSft  high ;  at 
Kinlet,  it  U  87  ft.  bigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  86  ft.  In  SteffbnUhTre,  at 
Trentham.  It  U  6(1  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.,  and  of  the  head  50  ft. ;  at  'Blithefleld, 
48  yean  planted,  it  U  59ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6bi.,  and  of  the  head  36ft. ;  at 
Teddedey  Perk,  14  yean  planted,  it  U  86ft.  high :  at  Roileston  HalL  30  vean  planted,  it  U  85ft. 
bigfa ;  at  Wrottetley  Houte,  it  U  60  ft.  higb,  tbe  dlameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead 
48  ft.  In  SulToik,  on  the  Uwn  at  Hardwicke,  It  U  50ft.  bigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5ft.,  and 
of  the  head  48  fti. ;  at  Flnborougb  Hall,  80  yean  planted,  It  U  80  ft.,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  4  ft. 
Sln.,  and  of  the  head  SOft. :  at  Stretton  Panonage.  there  U  one  90  yean  old,  with  a  trunk  5ft.  in 
diamcter ;  at  Wolvcston  Hall,  It  U  65  ft.  high,  tbe  aiameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  head 
80  ft. ;  at  Campcey  Ash  U  a  group  of  8  or  10,  with  trunks  ftom  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  In  dUmeter :  at 
AmptoD  HalL  U  one  with  a  trunk  o  ft  In  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  tbe  hcad  90  ft.  In  Warwiclu 
ahire.  at  Combe  Abbey.  it  U  47  ft.  hiah,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  In 
Worocfltersbire^  at  Hagley,  Is  ooe  witb  a  trunk  5  ft.  4ln.  in  dUmeter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head 
85  ft.;  at  Croome.  80  yean  blanted,  it  U  100  ft^  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  uunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head 
190  ft.  In  Yorksinire,  at  Hackress,  18  yean  planted,  it  U  11  ft.  higfa ;  at  Grlmstoo,  13  yean  plaiitod. 
igU  18  ft.hlgh. 

Cidrm  Lodni  tn  SeoUand.  In  the  Ezperlmental  Oarden  at  Inverldth,  10  yean  pUnted,  it  U 
lOft.  high  ;  at  Oosford  House,30  yean  planted,  It  U  80ft.  hifib ;  at  Beil,  110  yean  old,  It  U  54ft. 
fttn.  hi^,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.  7  In.,  and  of  the  beed  67 ft. ;  at  Hopetoun  Houae.  86  yean 
planted,  it  U  68 ft.  higb,  the  diameter  of  the  tnink  4ft.  6 in.,  and  of  the  head  81  ft. ;  at  Ratho  are 
nuwy  fioe  cedan,  with  trunks  flnom  3  ft.  to  5ft.  In  diameter.  In  Aynhir^  at  Loudoo  Castle,  it  U 
SOft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4ft.  indiametcr.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hizsa,  30  yean  planted,  it  U 
83  ft.  h&h.  In  Kirkcudbright,  at  Cassincarrie,  It  is  50ft.  hUh,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft. 
In  Haddingtooshire,  at  Tymnghame,  84  years  planted,  it  U  87  ft.  nigh,  the  dUmetM  of  the  trunk 

I  ft.,  and  of  the  head  87  ft.  In  Aberdeenshire,  at  Thainston,  80  yean  pUntcd,  It  U  9ft.  high.  In 
ArgylUhlre,  at  Toward  Castle,  15  yean  planted.  It  U  13  ft  high:  at  Roseneath  Castle,  45  ft.  high, 
tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  8  ft.  6  ia  In  Bute,  at  Mount  Stewart,  18  yean  pUnted,  it  is  13  ft.  bigh.  In 
BanllSdiire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  U  33  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter ;  at  Huntley  JLodge^ 
10  yean  pUntcd,  it  U  14  ft.  bigh  ;  at  Cullen  House,  it  U  44ft.  high,  the  dUmcter  of  the  trunk  8ft, 
and  of  the  head  44  ft.  In  Fifeshire,  at  Danibristle  Park,  18  yean  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  bigh.  In  For. 
ftrshire,  at  Oray  House,  It  U  60  ft.  bigh,  the  dUmeter  of  tbe  trunK  5  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  65  ft. ; 
at  Invergowrie  is  one  with  a  trunk  4ft.  in  dUmeter.  In  Perthshir^  at  Taymouth,  40  yean  planted, 
It  U  36  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft. :  at  Perth,  in  the  nursery 
of  MessnL  Dickson  and  Tumbiill,  15  yean  pUnted,  It  U  19 ft.  higb.  In  Ross^hire,  at  Brahan 
Castte,50yeanplantcdLitU40ft.high,  thedUineterof  the  trunk  Sft.,  andof  the  head  36ft.  In 
Sthrllngshire,  at  Blair  Ijrummond,  50  yean  planted,  it  U  46ft.  higb.  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6ln., 
and  of  the  head  85ft. ;  at  Alrthrey,  36  yean  pUnted,  it  U  |36  ft.  high,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk 

II  In.,  and  of  the  head  19  ft. ;  at  CaUender  Pkrk,  15  yean  pUntcd,  it  is  81  ft.  in  height. 

CMms  Libdmi  m  hreUmd.  1n  the  GUsnevln  Botanic  Oarden,  35  yean  planted,  it  U  84  ft.  bleh, 
the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  87  ft. ;  at  Cyprcas  Orove  U  a  oedar  of  dwarflsh 

Kwth,  10  ft.  hlgh,  and  oovering  a  space  6  ft.  in  dUmeter ;  at  Terenure,  80  yean  planted,  it  U  18  ft. 
b  :  at  Olasnevln  U  a  flne  specimen,  wlth  a  trunk  8  ft.  6in.  in  diameter,  and  cioar  to  the  height 
of  80  ft ;  at  Colonel  Conolly's,  Castletown,  tt  U  88  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.,  and 
of  the  head  50  ft.  In  Antrim,  at  Antrim  Castle,  10  yean  nUnted,  it  U  17  ft.  biffh.  In  Fennanagb,  at 
Florenoe  Court.  35  yean pUnted.  It  U  36ft.  hlgfa,  tfae  diameter  of  the  truni  Sft.,  and  of  the  head 
90 ft.  In  Loutn,  at  Oriel  Tempie, 36  yean  plantM,  it  U SSft.  high,  the dlameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft. 
Sin.,  and  of  thehead  88  ft. 

CMtm  LlbdiU  in  Ftirdgn  Comtriet.  In  France.  in  the  Jardin  des  PUntes,  100  yean  oU,  it  U  80  ft. 
ht^,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft  6ln.,  and  of  tne  head  85  ft. ;  at  Fromont,  38  yean  plantcd,  it  U 
56ft  hlgh.  the dtameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft  6 In.,  and  of  tbe  head  86ft. ;  in  tbe  Botanlc  Oarden  at 
Toulon,  ISyean  pUnted,  it  U  88  ft.  high ;  at  Barres,  88  vean  pUnted,  it  is  SSft  high  ;  at  Nantes, 
In  the  nursery  of  M.  Nerritectt,  40  yean  planted,  ifU  50  ft.  higb.  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter ;  In  the 
Botaoie  Ganten  at  Avtanches,  84  yean  planted,  it  U  40  ft.  nigh.    In  Oennany,  It  wUI  noi  sta&d  out 
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wf  thout  proteetioii.  and,  ooQMqucntly,  thora  an  no  large  treet.  ln  Subony,  at  WSrlits.  to  ooe  16 
TcanplaDtod,  whidi  ifSSft  hlsb.  1d  m\j,  fai  Lomhsrdy,  at  Moiisa,  fli  yean  plaotad,  it  U  81  ft 
bigh,  the  diaineter  of  the  truDK  16  io,,  and.or  tbe  head  9t  ft. 

Cofnmerdal  Statiitict.  Price  of  cones,  in  London,  6d,  each ;  plants  in  pots, 
Ifb  high,  2#.  6</.  each ;  2  ft.  high,  3f .  6J.  each;  5ft.  high,  5«.  each :  and  10  ft. 
high,  1/.  each.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  l  ft.  high,  from  2  to  4franG8;  and  at 
New  Yorky  from  2  to  3  dolhirs. 

1  2.  C.  Deoddra  Roxb.    The  Deodara,  or  ItuBan^  Cedar. 

Uattlfleatiom,    Boxb.  Fl  Ind.  ined. ;  Lairt.  Man.,  p.S81. 

agmomgmet. .  Phiiui  DaMra  I^onb.  Pln.,  ed.  8.,  t  52. ;   ifUei  Deodira  UndL  In  Penn.  Cjfc; 

Devadara,  or  Deodara,  Hfmdottamee;  the  cacrcd  Indian  F^r. 
Si^raebigB.    Lamb.  Fln.,  ed.8.,t  fiSL;  our>l|f.8i8&  toour  iMMalteales  and>|g«.£284.  aiidSn6.or 
4  toe  natural  •ise: 
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Spec,  Char,f  Sfc,  Leaves  fiEtscicled,  eversreen,  acute,  triauetrouB,  rigjd.  Cones 
twin,  oval,  obtuse,  erect;  scales  adpressed.  {Lam6,  PmJ)  0>ne8  from 
4J  in.  to  5 in.  long;  and  from  3^ in.  to  3}in.  broad.  8eea  with  the  wii^ 
nearly  1)  in.  long ;  scale  about  the  same  length,  and  2  in.  broad.  A  native  m 
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t  lO^fl.  or  I2fi00tt.  above 

VaneHet.  According  to  Dr.  Lindley,  two  vBrietieB,  or  perhips  nearljr  allied 
^>ecies,  called  the  Shinlik  end  ChtiitA  rooroo,  are  mentioned  by  Moorcroft 
aa  Dativea  of  the  forestB  of  Ladakb.  ( Fena.  Cyc.) 

Dttcnptipn.  A  loft;  and  very  graceful  tree,  ■ometimefl  attaining  the  haght 
of  lAO  ft.,  with  a  trunL  30  ft.  in  circomference,  or  evea  more  j  and  rarely,  in 
the  HioialayaB,  falling  vef^  for  «hort  of  these 
dimeoiions.  The  branchea  are  ample  and 
■prcsding ;  ascending  a  little  near  the  tnink  of 
tne  tree,  but  drooping  at  the  extremitiei.  The 
wood  ii  compact,  of  a  jellowish  white,  and 
Btrongly  impregnated  with  resin.  The  barfc  ia 
vish,  and,  on  the  joung  branchea,  covered 
n  a  glaucous  bloom,  The  teaves  are  either 
solitary  or  tufted,  and  are  *ery  numeroua  :  they 
are  targcr  than  those  of  C.  Libini,  and  of  a 
bluiih  but  dark  green,  covered  with  a  lieht 
^aucous  bloom.  The  male  catkins  &re  uprwht, 
without  footataiks;  cylindrical,  aomewhat  club- 
sbaped  i  and  ^ellowiBh,  tinged  with  red.  The 
cones  are  upngfat,  generally  in  pairs,  on  ahort, 
thick,  woooy  footstalksj  of  nearly  the  same 
■hape  as  those  of  tfae  cedar  of  Lebanon,  but 
broader  and  longer;  ilightly  tBpering  at  the  base,  and  Bomewhat  more  pointed 
Bt  their  summit.  They  are  of  a  ricn  reddish  brown,  very  rennous,  and  with 
Ihe  msrgtnB  of  thc  Ecales  slightl;  marked  with  green  ;  ebout  4iii.  in  length, 

and  from  1  in.  to  Siin.  brood.    The 

Bcales  are  nearly  of  tne  Bome  size  and 

sbape  as  those  of  C,  Lib^i  j  but  they  -j  2g85 

fim  off  when  ripe,  like  those  of  the  tilver  ^r«fc» 

fir.     The  BCed  is  li^ht  brown,  and  ir. 

rcgularly  ibaped,  with   h  large  bright 

btown  wing.     The  rate  of  growth,  in 

the  elifflate  of  London,  aratearB  to  be 

much  the  same  as  that  of  the  cedar 

of  Lebanon ;  and  it  ii  equally  hardy. 

A  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Societjrs 

Garden,  of  which^.  S285.  is  a  por- 

trBit,arterbeingT  vearBplBnted,waB,iii   i 

1837,  eft.  hish,  with  the  hobit  of  tbe 

common  ctiat ;   but  differing   in  the 

^aucous  or  silvery  hue  of  its  leavcs, 

■nd  in  tbe  pointB  crf  its  branches  bdng 

Gtwraphy  and  HitloTy.  Thc  C%drus  Deodara,  the  deodar,  or  kelon,  of 
tbe  biUs,  according  to  Royle,  is  the  most  eclebrated  coniferous  plant  of  the 
HimalayBs.     It  is  found  in  Nepal,  Kamaon,  and  aa  far  as  CaBhmcre,  at  elcva- 


ample,  on  Mouma,  Deohan,  Choor,  KederkHuta,  end  Nfykanda.  Roxburgb 
calts  it  an  inhabitant  of  the  mauntains  in  Eastem  India,  in  Nepal,  and  Thtbet. 
Accordin^  to  Dr.  Royle,  the  deodar  cedar  is  mentioned  by  Avicenna.  It 
■ppears,  in  the  quality  and  durability  of  ita  wood,  its  fl^srHnce,  and  the 
quantitj  of  resin  wbich  it  produces,  to  accord  so  «ell  With  tfie  cedar  of  the 
ancients,  aa  to  bc  by  some  identified  with  tfaat  tree.  Ita  loftiness  and  its 
■preading  branchea  accord  adniirably  with  the  descriptions  given  of  tfae  cedar 
iu  Holy  Writ ;  and  its  wood  (which  is  Baid  to  be  incorruptible),  (rom  its  hard- 
ness  and  the  Gnenesa  of  its  gnun,  migfat  easily  have  been  wrou^t  as  tbat  is 
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described  to  hnve 
been  which  was  used 
in  the  connlructioD  of 
8olon)on's  Teaiple. 
The  principBl  difS- 
culcj,  with  reference 
to  its  being  the  cedur 
ofHoljWrit,  iE,thst 
it    has    oever    beeo 

Hount  Lebauon. 
ii  regnrded  by  tbe 
Hindoos  ai  a  Eocred  ' 
tree,  snd  ia  called  by 
tbeni  Devadera,  or 
the  Tree  of  God.  In 
Boine  placea  it  is 
highly  venerated,  and 
never  uied  but  to  bum  aa  incense  on  occaBtons  of  great  ceremony;  but,  in 
ochers,  it  it  employed  for  building  houses,  &c.,  ai  a  valuable  timber  tree. 
Mr,  MoorcToft,inbui/onrniii,  Bsquotedin  Lambert'sPinM,giveB  thefollowing 
proofsof  thedurability  of  tbe  woodoFtfais  tree: — "  A  fewyearsagoabuilding 
erected  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  was  taken  dowu,Bnd  its  timber 
(which  wBS  that  of  the  deodar)  was  fbund  so  little  impaired  as  to  be  fit  co  be 
einployed  in  a  house  buiLt  by  Riuah  Shah.  OranCJng  that  the  former  edifice  wu 
constructed  at  the  saiue  dme  a«  thefort  of  Naguninger,  a.b.  1006,  or  a.  o. 
1 597,  its  age  must  have  been  225  years.  Zenool  Abudeen  began  to  reiga  over 
Kashmeer  a.h.  820,  or  a.d.  1417;  and  died  a.  a.  878,  or  a.  d.  1173.  Hi( 
roother  wos  interred  in  a  domed  building  of  escellent  bnck  and  mortar  woik, 
reported  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Hindoo  savereigns.  Tn  thia 
buildini,  pieces  of  deodar  were  inserted  in  the  walls,  by  way,  apparently,  of 
strengthoiing  the  bond ;  and  their  ends  or  sides  were  left  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  iKickwork.  The  window  fhunes  were  of  the  same  macerial,  wilh 
the  difference^however,  of  the  former  being  squared  and  da>rived  of  thdr 
sap  wood,  whilsc  the  latter,  somewhat  carelessly,  had  part  o/  the  aap  wood 
left;  and  tbe  luHiice  was  onty  sli^tly  smoothed,  and  partl;  retained  iti 
original  fbrm.  In  the  laCter  instaacc,  the  crust  of  the  wood  was  generally 
■omewhat  crumbly,  and  faad  been  pierced  by  a  worm  sbout  }  in.  in  depth ; 
wbilst  that  of  the  squared  wood,  exposed  much  more  to  the  influence  of  tbe 
weather,  was  neither  crumbly  nor  wormeaten,  but  was  jagged,  from  the  sofler 
part  of  the  wood,  between  tne  plates  or  ribs,  having  been  often  waahed  by  tbc 
rain,  though  its  stnictnre  faad  not  been  attaclied  by  the  worm." 

The  tree  alluded  \o  in  the  following  extract  from  a  lelter  from  Bishop 
Heber  to  Lord  Grenville  appearB  eridently  to  bsve  been  che  deodu^  Tlie 
bishop,  speaking  of  a  visic  wbich  he  paid  to  the  Himalayan  Mountaint,  and  oT 
the  pinea  whicb  he  found  there,  adds  : — "  Another,  andof  leiiS  frequentoccur- 
rence,  is  a  splendid  tree,  with  gigantic  arms  and  dark  narrow  leaves,  which  ti 
accounted  tacred,  and  chiefly  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Hindoo 
lemples,  and  which  Btruck  my  unscientific  tye  as  very  nearly  resembling  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  I  ibund  it  flourishing  at  nearly  MOO  (t,  ^ve  tfae  level  of 
tlie  sea,  and  wbere  the  Irost  was  as  severe  at  night  as  is  usually  met  with  at 
the  same  season  (Novemberand  December)  in  England."  In  Bumes's  Trmeit 
IM  the  MyioTt,  he  states  thac  "  tbe  fhuneHorks  of  the  houses  are  roade  of 
deodara  cedar,  which  is  fioated  down  with  the  inundations  of  the  river  Scbem, 
or  Hydaspes,  from  the  Himalaya.  The  durability  and  fr^rance  of  the  wood 
recomroend  it  For  buildings  of  evety  description.  We  saw  a  cedar  tree,"  be 
continues,  "  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaapes,  with  a  circumierence  <k 
\Zh.  On  this  nver  the  Macedonians  constructed  the  lleet  by  whicb  the; 
navigated  the  Indus  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  bct,  that  in  none  of  the  Piuyab 
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rivers  are  such  trees  floated  down,  nor  do  there  exist  anywhere  else  such 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  vesbels.*'  {TraveU,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  50.)  The 
cedars  which  Victor  Jacquemont  found  on  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  mountains 
of  Cashmere,  at  5360  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (see  Corretp.,  &c.,  vol.  i. 
p.  291.,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  74.),  were,  doubtless,  tbis  species,  and  not  cedars  of 
JLebanon. 

Properties  and  Uset.  The  wood  of  the  Cedrus  Deoddra  possesses,  as  we 
have  before  observed  (p.  2429.),  ail  the  qiudities  attributed  by  the  ancients  to 
that  of  C.  Liblini.  It  is  very  compact  and  resinous,  and  has  a  fine,  fragrant, 
refreshing  smell,  like  that  felt  when  walking  in  pine  groves  towards  evening,  or  • 
in  moist  weather ;  and  very  different  firom  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Its 
wood  has  a  remarkably  fine  dose  grain,  capableof  receivinga  very  high  polish ; 
80  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  table  formed  of  the  section  of  a  trunk  nearly  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  Mr.  Lambert,  has  been  compared  to  a 
slab  of  brown  agate.  Dr.  Royle  informs  us  that  the  wood  is  particularly 
valaed  for  its  durability,  and  is  much  used  in  the  constniction  of  Himalayan 
houses.  In  Cashmere,  accordinff  to  Mr.  Moorcroft  (Lamb.  Pm.,  ii.  p.  94.), 
it  18  used  for  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  and  for  bridges  and  boats. 
Strips  of  it  are  also  employed  tor  candles.  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  **  Mr.  Moor- 
croft  procured  specimens  from  the  starlings  of  the  Zein  ool  Kuddul  bridge  in 
Ladakh,  where  it  had  been  exposed  tothe  water  for  nearly  400  years."  (Petm. 
Cyc.)  The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  from  the  Honourable  W.  Leslie 
MelviUe  to  the  secretary  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  dated  Calcutta, 
January,  1836,  and  printed  in  Lawson's  Mantud: — **  The  timber  is  employed 
for  roofing,  and  other  purposes ;  and,  if  sheltered  from  the  weather,  is  very 
durable.  It  is  found  perfectly  sound  in  the  roofs  of  temples  which  cannot 
have  stood  iess  than  200  years.  For  out  of  door  purposes,  I  understand  it 
reouires  paint,  which,  however,  perfectly  protects  it." 

The  turpentine  from  this  tree,  Dr.  Royle  informs  us,  is  very  fluid,  and, 
though  coarse,  is  much  valued  in  Upper  India  for  medical  purposes ;  the 
leaves  and  twigs  are  also  used  by  the  natives  in  medicine ;  and  tar  and  pitch 
are  procured  from  thc  trunk. 

In  England,  the  specimens  of  it  are  at  present  small ;  but  the  feathery 
lightness  of  its  spreading  branches,  and  the  beautiful  glaucous  hue  of  its 
leaves,  render  it,  even  when  young,  one  of  the  most  omamental  of  the  coni- 
ferous  trees ;  and  all  the  travellers  who  have  seen  it  full  grown  agree  that  it 
unites  an  extraordinary  degree  of  miyest^  and  grandeur  with  its  b^ty.  The 
tree  thrives  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  where  it  has  been  tried,  even  as  far 
north  as  Aberdeen ;  where,  as  in  many  other  places,  it  is  found  hardier  than 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  preserve  their 
vitality  when  imported  in  the  cones,  but  scarcely  otherwise.  It  also  grows 
fireely  by  cuttings,  which  appear  to  make  as  handsome  free-growing  plants  as 
those  nused  irom  seed.  It  nas  been  inarched  on  the  larch ;  but  the  latter  tree 
being  deciduous,  it  may  be  doubtfui  whether  plants  so  propagated  will  attain 
a  large  size,  and  be  of  great  duration.  It  has  been  grafted  in  the  wedge 
manner  on  the  common  cedar,  in  considerable  numbers,  by  Mr.  Barrow,  gar- 
dener  to  the  Earl  of  Hanrington,  at  Elvaston  CasUe.  Mr.  Barrow  has  given 
a  detailed  account  of  his  process,  and  of  the  success  which  attended  it  in 
Gard.  Ma^.y  vol.  xiv.  p.  80.  The  nursery  calture,  and  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion  in  which  it  is  to  be  finally  planted,  may  be  considered  in  all  respects  thc 
same  as  those  of  the  common  cedar. 

SiaUttia.  In  Uie  ncighbourfaood  of  London,  in  the  UorUcaltuFal  Sodekyl  Garden,  7  year» 
nlanted,  It  Is  Sft  high ;  at  Kew,  it  l<  8  ft.  hlgh ;  at  the  Dnke  of  DeToaahfre't  villa,  at  Chiiwick,  it 
UStL  hlflfa  i  at  Hendon  Rectory,  it  i<3ft.  6in.  hlgb.  In  Bedfordahii«,  at  Flitwick,  it  liSft.  high. 
In  Bcrluhire,  at  Dropmore,  it  is  upwards  of  6ft.  bigh :  it  wae  iown  in  March,  1831,  and  plantcd  out 
Intbeautunmof  ttaeaaaaeyear.  in  Derbyshire.  at  Chatfwoitb.  it  i«  3ft.  8in.  higli.  In  Devon. 
•blre,  at  Bictoa,  it  !■  4  ft.  hlgh.  In  Kcnt,  ac  Redleaf,  it  !•  Bft.  high.  In  Wiitdiiie,  at  Boyton,  It  it 
Sft.  hlgb.— In  Sootfauid,  in  the  Expcrimental  Oacden,  it  it  4ft.  6ln.  hiah.    In  Aberdeenahire,  in 

Royli  Nunerjr,  it  is  1  ft.  6  in.high.  In  Fifethlre,  at  Lahiu,  it  ia  Sft.  high In  Irefamd,  there  are  planu 

In  the  Trinity  Collcge  Botanic  Oarden,  in  Uie  OlaineTin  Oardcn,  and  at  TUtour,  ncor  Hount  Ken- 
ne^.  In  Paris,  there  are  plants  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Daniell,  on  the  Boulevard  Mont  Pamasse. 
In  Oermany,  it  is  in  the  Beriin  Botanic  Oarden,  and  in  tbe  FlStbeck  Nurscries. 
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CammerckU  SiaiisUci.    The  price  of  plaots,  in  the  London  Dursericft,  is  two 
guineas  each. 

Genus  VL 


ARAUCA'RIA  Rmz  et  Pav.      Thb  Araucabia.    Lm.  SyH.  Di<B^cia 

Monad^phia. 

SimomftHe».    Eutiiaa    Sal,,  ColymMa  So/.,  Dombdya    LambL,   CupriuuM  PbnL,  the  ScMitbcrn 

DeritaHom.    From  AraMOinot,  the  name  of  Uie  pcople  la  wboee  ooontrjr  AraiMAria  imtarieiU  gtm 
ioChilL 

DescnptUmf  ^c,  Mag;nificent  evergreen  trees,  natiTes  of  Soutb  America, 
Polynesia,  and  Australia;  one  of  them,  the  Araucaria  imbrickta,  as  hardy  ia 
the  climate  of  Britain  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

t  1.  A.  imbricaVa  Pav,    The  imbricate-/o0tw<f  Araucaria,  or  Chiii  PSne, 

UenMcattm.    Pav.  Dlai.  in  M^m.  Aead.  Reg.  Med.  Mat.,  1.  p.  1S7. }  WlDd.  Sp.  Fl^i^  p.  890L ; 

Ait  Hoit.  Kew..  5.  p.  41S. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  cd.  8.,  No.  58j  Lawi.  Maa.,  p.  906. 
Swnomtimet.    A.  DooMji  Rich.  M^m.  sur  les  Conlf.,  p.  86.,  lindL  in  Penn.  Cyc: ;  Plnoa  Anueiria 

MoL  Sag.  tmlla  Stor.  Nal.  del  Ckm,  pi  188: ;  Colymbea  quadriArU  SalM  inZJoM.  Drmu.,  &  p.S15l; 

Dombdya  chil^nflli  Lam.  Sneye. ;  Pino  de  Cbili,  Span. ;  Pegbuen  In  tbe  Andea ;  Sir  Jo«ph 

Banlu*s  Pine. 
J%e  Seee».    Tbere  ti  a  tree  at  Kew  which  bore  female  catkint  in  1896;  and  amale  piant  at  Bojton, 

which  bloMomed  in  tbe  same  yoer. 
Engra^ngs.    Laxob.  Pin.,  ed.  8.,  t  56.  and  57. :  Rich.  M^m.  tur  lei  ConiC.  t.  80.  aod  81. ;  andopr 

Jg».  wSs.  to  8893.    Plg.  8887.  i*  a  oone  or  female  catkin  in  a  young  «tate,  irom  I^mbert ;  Jlg.  8898. 

it  a  ipecimen  of  the  limale  tree  at  Kew ;  flg.  8S9L  If  a  portion  of  the  male  tree  with  the  ftill- 

grown  catkln,  firom  Lambert*«  MonograpHi  »ndjlg.  888b.  is  tbe  (Ull-grown  femaleoone;  allto 

our  uMial  iciJeithat  i»,  a  «ixth  part  m  tbe  naturai  slie..    Fhg.  8886.  it  a  portion  of  a  oooe  of  tbe 

naturaliise.    jR^.  8290i  a.  ia  a  seed  witb  theicaleandwingofthe  naturaliixe,  andAtothekcnici; 

and>i|g.  8S89L  li  a  leaf  of  the  natural  ilxe 

Spec,  Char.  Leayes  in  eights,  imbricated,  ovate-lanceolate,  with  per- 
sistent  mucros.  (Pav,)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  150  ft. ;  a  native 
of  the  Cordilieras,  in  ChilL  Introduced  in  1796,  and  flowering'  from  Sep- 
tember  to  NoTember. 

Descripihn.  Flowers  dioBcious.  —  Male.  Catkin  dipsacus-  (teaael- )  shaped, 
ovate-cylindrical.  Scales  numerous,  sessile,  doaely  imbricated  round  a  coin- 
mon  conical  axis ;  filament-like,  oboTate,  somewhat  woody ;  with  an  oblong 
reflezed  point.  Anthers  numerous,  oblong,  2-celled ;  connate  a  little  bdow 
the  points  of  the  scales,  afterwards  dependent;  free,  at  first  adpreased  to  the 
acales,  ^towards,  having  shed  their  pollen,  divaricate.  —  Female.  Catkin 
ovate.  Scalea  numerous,  wedge-shaped,  2-flowered.  Germen  wedge-shaped, 
compressed  in  tbe  two  opposite  sides.  Style  none.  Stigma  S-valvra,  callous, 
thick  :  ezterior  vaive  ovate-acuminate,  larger,  concave,  with  a  linear  inflezed 
point;  interior  smaller,  somewhat  tinear,  obtuse,  erect.  Pericarp:  cone 
sphierico-ovate ;  scales  connivent,  coriaceous  and  woody,  wedge-shaped,  - 
terminated  by  a  long  awl-shaped  point,  2-seeded.  Seed:  nut  wedge-shaped, 
terminated  at  the  apex  by  a  short,  callous,  marginal  wing,  biuntly  tetiagonal 
at  the  base ;  afterwards  gibbous,  coropressed,  with  opposite  ndes  :  tegument 
coriaceouB.  Nucleus  of  the  same  figure.  {Pavon  Diuert,  in  Mem.  Act^  Reg, 
Med,  Mairii.f  i.  p.  197.,  as  quoted  by  Lambert.)  Cone  from  8in.  to  SJ^in. 
broad,  and  firom  7  in.  to  74in.  long ;  seed  2^  in.  lons,  and  |  in.  broad. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  tree,  the  female  of  whicn,  according  to  Pkvon,  is 
about  160  ft.  hi^h ;  while  the  male  is  seldom  more  than  40  ft.  or  50ft.  higb. 
The  trunk  is  quite  straight^and  without  knots,  witb  astrongarrow-likeleading 
shoot,  pushing  upwards.  It  is  covered  with  double  bark,  the  inner  part  of 
which,  in  old  trees,  is  5  in.  or  6  in.  thick ;  fungous,  tenacious,  porous,  and 
tight ;  and  from  it,  as  from  almost  eyery  other  part  of  the  tree,  resin  flows  in 
great  abundance :  the  outer  bark  is  of  nearly  equal  thickness,  resembling  coik 
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cleft  in  diflerent  directions,  Bnd  equoUy  ndnoua  with  the  inn 
yoang  Ueee,  the  bark  or  the  trunk  ie  atudded  with  leavei  froin  the  base  of  the 
tree  upwarda,  irhich  remain  attached  for  18  or  15  ;eBn.  The  branchea  are 
produced  in  whorls  of  6,  7,  and  sometiines  6,  in  a  whorl,  the  greater  number 
DciDg  neareat  the  ground ;  and  the  branches  diininiBh  iu  lenKth  aa  they  ascend 
higber  up  the  tree,  till  at  the  top  they  tenninBte  in  Et  kind  of  pjramitul  head. 
They  ore  horizontal,  indexed,  and  aacendin^  at  the  extremities.  lliese  large 
borizontal  anni,  clothed  with  closelj  inibncated  leaves,  resemble,  in  young 
treea,  snakes  partlj  ccuied  round  the  tnmk,  and  stretcfaing  forth  their  long 
■leoder  bodiea  in  quest  of  prey.  The  leavea  are  sessite.  soinewbat  thickened 
at  tbe  base,  ovate-lanceolate,  stiff,  atraight,  somewhBt  keel-shaped  below,  and 
atranglj  mucronate  Bt  the  apei  i  vertidUate.witb  Tor8  in  awhorl;  imbricate, 
■nd  cIomI;  encircling  tbe  branchea ;  concave,  rigid,  glabrous,  ahinii^,  raarked 
with  longtUidinal  Unea,  dotted  on  both  aides;  leathery,  with  a  caitili^nous 
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iDsrgiD,  aad  remBining  attached  to  the  tree  for  severBl  yem,  The  male  uid 
faniiJe  catkiiu  are  on  sefNinte  treea :  the  males  are  6  or  7  in  a  diutcr,  pe- 
duncutati^  tauiiiiai,  ^low,  and  oval,  with  numerouii  scalex ;  imbricated,  loa^ 
Bnd  recurred  at  tfae  points:  tbe  female  cstkins  are  otbI,  with  numeroo* 
imbricated  wedg^faaji«d  Bcales,  with  narrowed  oblong  briltle  points  ;  and 
tbey  are  produoed  at  thc  ends  ot  the  Imiiches,  where  they  look  at  firat  m^t 
like  an  unnatural  tfaickeniu^  of  the  leaves.  Tfae  conei,  when  fiillv  ripe,  are 
^obular,  frora  3in.  to  4in.  in  diameter,  nnd  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Tbe 
■caJei  are  dedduouB,  and  easily  detached.  The  seedt  are  2  to  each  acale, 
wedn-ahaped,  and  very  laree,  being  more  than  1  in.  Iotir,  with  a  tbicJi  hard 
Bhell  nirrounding  an  eatable  kemd  :  «ings  ehort  and  obBolete.  The  male 
tree  has  ita  leaves  somewhat  diSerently  8fa^>ed  from  those  of  thc  lemale  tree, 
■Dd  verj  mucli  resembling  tbose  of  A.  braBilikiB  in  shape,  thou^  of  a  dif- 

ferent  teiture  antl 

colour.     Tfae  fol- 

lowii^    interesting 

descnplion  of  this 

remarkBble  tree  is  i 

from  P<Eppig's  7Va<  /j 

o^  tn  fAe  ^fruotan  \| 

Attdet,  as  <|uoted  in 
\  the  Compamon  to 
I  the  Bottuacal  Mag' 
litnnf.-— "Wfaenwe 
I  arrived  nt  the  first  , 
f  araucaiiBB,  the  sun  ' 
1  just  set    still 

■ome  time  remained 

for  tfaeir  examina- 

tion.     What    first 

tion  were,the  thick 

rootBofthese  trees, 
wluch  lie  Bpread  over  the  stony  and 
neaHf  naked  Boil,  like  gigantic  aerpentB, 
2  ft.  or  3  fi.  in  thiduieaB :  the^  are 
clothed  witfa  a  rough  bark,  Bimilar  to 
that  which  iuTesta  the  lofty  pillar-Jike 
trunkB  of  from  50  ft.to  100  ft.  m  faeight. 
Tfae  crown  of  foliage  occupies  only  about  the  upper  quarter  of  the  atcm,  and 
reaemhleB  a  large^prMBed  cone,  The  lower  brancbes,  eight  or  twelve  in 
number,  fbnn  b  circle  round  the  trunk :  they  diminiBh  till  they  nre  but  fbur  or 
ux  in  a  ring,  and  are  of  most  r^lar  fbrmatiOD,  all  spreading  out  horiiontally, 
and  bendine  upwards  only  at  their  tips.  They  are  tfaickly  mv^ted  with  leaves 
tfaat  cover  uiem  like  scales,  and  are  Bfaarp^inted,  above  an  inch  broad,  and 
of  such  a  hard  and  woody  teilure,  tfaat  it  reijuires  a  sharp  knife  to  sever  tfaem 
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l^m  the  parent  brBncb. 
The  gen«nl  aq>ect  of  the 
anuicaria  U  inoflt  striking 
mnd  pecnliar,though  it  ud- 
deniably  beara  a  diatant 


iamil;  Ukeneas  to  tbe  ptnes 

of  our  coontry.  Tbe  Ihiit, 

plsced  at  the  endfl  of  the 

boiighH,    are    of   regular 

glolHilar  rorm,  as  large  as  a  roan'g  head ;  and  esch  consistB  of  beautifiillj'  im- 

bricated  Bcales,  that  cover  tbe  scciIb,  whicb  are  the  most  iniportantpart  of  this 

truly  noble  tree."  {Comp.  Sol. 

Mag.,  i.  p.  361.)     "  The  wood 

of  the  anuicaria  ii  red  where  it 

has  been  affi^cted  b;  the  forest 

fires ;  but  otherwiBc  it  is  whiEe, 

and,  towarda  the  centre  of  the 

«em,  bri^ht  jeltow.    It  jnelds 

to  none  tn  hardneas  andaolidi- 

g,   and  might   prove  valuable 
r  nieny  uses,  if  the  places  of 
gniwth  of  the  tree  were  less  in- 
accessible.      For  &hip-building  r 
it  would  be  useful ;  but  it 
mucb  loo  heavy  for  masts. 
a  branch  be  sciatched,  or  t 
scales  of  anunripe  fruit  bebro- 
ken,  a  thick  milky  juicc  luimcdi- 
ately  eiudes,  chat  soon  chanies 
to  a  yellowish  resin,  of  which 
the    smell    is    agreeable,    and 
which  is  conndered  by  the  Chi- 
luns  as  possessing  such  medi- 
cinal  virtues,  that  it  curea  the 

most  violent  rheumalic   bead-      "  - '  '         ■  '■  "*  ■^ 

achs  when  applied  to  the  spot  ■ —  - 

where  thepainisfelt."   (/Wrf.)     OrthenUeofgrowth  ofthis  treeinitsnative 
country  very  little  is  Eteted  by  travellers    It  ia  probably  gIow,  os  appcars  to 
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be  the  case  with  plants  in  the  cliniate  of  London ;  though  scarcdy  any  <jf 
these  have  yet  had  ftill  jostice  done  to  them.  The  Ui^gest  spedmen  in  JBurope, 
which  u  that  at  Kew,  andof  which  fig,  2893.  is  a  portndt  taken  in  1836,  waa 
then  12  ft.  high,  after  having  been  aboye  40  years  planted ;  but  young  plantSs 
establbhed  in  the  open  ground  at  Dropmore,  maKe  shoots,  occasioniiUy»  of 
above  a  foot  in  lengtb.  It  may  be  remarked  of  the  araucaria  in  Britain,  that 
young  plants  somedmes  lemain  a  whole  year  wtthout  making  any  shoot 
whatever ;  and  that,  at  other  timeSy  the  same  plants  require  two  years  to 
produce  one  shoot ;  that  is,  the  shoot  continues  slowly  increasing  in  length, 
irom  the  midsummer  of  one  ^ear  to  that  of  the  year  followin^. 

Geografhy,  The  araucana  ia  a  uative  of  South  Amenca,  in  a  part  of 
the  Andes  inhabited  by  the  Araucanians,  a  people  who  are  said  by  Molina 
to  pride  theroselvea  on  their  name,  its  signification  being  frank,  or  free.  (See 
MoBMtii  Hutory  of  Cki&,  &c.)  The  tree  is  found  in  large  forests  on  the 
mountains  Caramavida  and  Naguelbuta,in  Chili,  belonging  to  the  Llanista,Peg- 
huen,  and  Araucano  Indians.  This  chain,  or  CorcfiUera,  of  the  Andes,  says 
Pavon,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Lambert, ''  offers  to  the  view,  in  general,  a  rocky  scol, 
thouch  in  parts  wet  and  bqggy,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  rain  and  snow 
which  falls  in  these  regions,  similar  to  many  provinces  in  Spain.'*  It  is  also 
found  in  the  neighbouraood  of  Concepcion,  in  Chili.  Poeppig  sa^ :  —  "  The 
araucaria  forest  of  Antuco  is  the  most  northerly  that  is  known  in  Chili;  so 
that  the  nortbem  boundary  of  this  kmg  of  all  the  extra-tropical  American  trees 
may  be  estimated  at  36^  south  Utitude.  The  eztreme  southem  limit  is  not 
so  clearly  ascertained ;  which  is  not  surprisin^  when  we  consider  how  Uttle, 
comparadvely,  is  known  of  Westem  Patagoma  :  it  seems  probable,  however, 
that  it  does  not  stretch  hr  beyond  lat.  46^  Between  Antuco  and  Valdivia, 
thb  tree  only  grows  among  the  Andes,  and,  as  the  Indians  assert,  solely  on 
their  westem  decfivides,  and  nowhere  lower  than  from  IdOO  ft.  to  2000  fL 
below  the  snow  line,  up  to  which  thev  fre^uently  reach.  Further  to  the 
south,  the  araucaria  appears  at  a  iower  elevation ;  and,  in  the  country  of  the 
Cuncos,  and  about  Osomo,  is  said  to  occur  on  mountains  of  a  very  moderate 
altitude,  near  the  sea.  The  Corcovado,  a  mountain  that  rises  opposite  Chfloe, 
is  said  to  be  studded,  fix>m  its  foot  to  the  snow  iine,  with  la^  groups  of 
these  beautifiil  trees.  Of  aU  other  vegetation,  the  araucarian  forests  are  as 
bare  as  the  pine  woods,  ofiering  but  few  phmts  which  can  interest  thebotanist. 
Steep  rocky  ridges,  where  there  is  no  water,  are  its  &vouritehabitat."  {Pcepp, 
in  Comp,  Boi.  Mag,) 

Kutory,  The  Spaniards,  having  settlements  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of 
the  country  of  the  Araucanians,  employed  Don  Frandsco  Dendariarena,  in 
1780,  to  examine  the  trees,  with  a  view  of  discovering  if  any  of  them  were 
suitable  for  ship-building.  The  result  of  his  ezperiments  was  to  select  this 
species  (the  Pegfauen  of  the  natives^,  wliich  was  acoordingly  made  uae  of  to 
repair  the  Spanish  squadron,  then  lymg  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Talcaguano. 
Tne  Abbate  MoHna,  who  was  then  writing  his  Orvi/  am  Natural  Htiiofy  <f 
Chik  (published  at  Bologna  in  1782)  supposed  the  tree  to  be  a  Pinus;  and 
he  described  it  in  his  work  under  the  name  of  Pinus  Araucina.  In  1782, 
the  Spanish  govemment  commissioned  Don  Joseph  Pavon  to  search  for  thia 
tree ;  and  he,  finding  both  its  flowers  and  fruit,  ascertained  that  it  was  a  distinct 
genus,  and  caUed  it  Araud^  imbricita*  Don  Joseph  Pavon  (who  had  pre» 
viously  visited  ChiU,  in  company  with  Don  Hippohto  Ruiz  and  tbe  French 
botanist  Dombey,  in  1777,)  sent  specimens  of  Anuiciria  imbridita  to  France,  to 
the  care  of  Dombey,  who  showed  them  to  MM.  Lamarck  and  De  Jussieu,  in 
Paris ;  the  former  of  whom  caUed  it  Domb^a  chil^nsis,  while  Jussieu  re* 
tained  Uie  name  of  Arauc^ria.  Don  Joseph  Pavon,  however,  complains,  in 
his  account  of  this  tree,  pubUshed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoin  of  the 
Royal  Academy  ofSaencet  at  Madrid,  that  both  Jussieu  and  Lamarck  made 
several  mistakes  in  their  description  of  the  botanical  characteristics  of  tbe 
spedes,  which  had  been  avoicfed  by  both  Molina  and  himsdf.  In  1795, 
Captain  Vancouver  touched  at  the  coast  of  ChiU;  and  Mr.  Menzies,  who 
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accompenied  the  expedition,  procured  cones,  seeds  from  wbich  he  sowed  on 
board  the  ship,  and  brooght  nome  liFing  phints,  which  he  presented  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  planted  one  of  them  in  his  own  garden  at  Spring  Grove, 
and  sent  the  others  to  Kew.  From  this  ctrcumstance,  the  tree  was  called  at 
first,  in  England,  Sir  Joseph  Banks^s  pine.  The  tree  at  Kew  was  kept  in  the 
green-house  till  about  1806  or  1808,  wben  it  was  planted  out  where  it  now 
standsy  by  Mr.  M*Nab,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Oarden.    Afler  it  was  phmted  out,  not  being  considered  quite  hardy,  it  was 

Erotected,  durinc  winter,  with  a  tempwrary  frame,  coyerea  with  mats ;  and, 
aving  become  habituated  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  it  has  been  considered 
unsafe  to  leare  it  off.  The  spedes  is,  however,  now  found  quite  hardj  at 
Dropmore,  and  other  places;  and  we  haye  no  doubt  that,as  soon  as  plants 
can  be  procured  from  seed  at  a  reasonable  rate,  it  will  be  as  generaUy  planted 
as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  the  deodar,  and  ¥dil  be  found  to  be  quite  as  hardy 
as  these  trees. 

The  Arauc^ria  imbriciita  was  introduced  into  France  before  1822,  and  was 
treated  there  as  a  hot-house  pkint.  Dr.  Poeppig,  who  introduc^  it  into 
Oermany,  giyes  the  following  descripdon  of  the  dimculty  which  attended  his 
procuring  seeds :  —  **  We  were  obliged  to  seek  water  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  our  bivouac ;  but,  our  frugal  supper  not  requiring  much  cooking,  we 
soon  stretched  ourselyes  on  the  hard  rock  to  sleep,  under  the  lullaby  of  a 
storm,  to  which  the  lofiy  summits  above  us  impartecl  the  most  sineular  tones. 
All  of  us  who  had  been  accustomed  to  such  prunitive  beds  might  bave  rested 
well  enough,  if  a  fog  had  not  descended  upon  us  about  midni^ht,  which  was 
so  dense  as  nearly  to  extinguish  our  fire.  Matters  became  still  worse,  when 
violent  tbunder  and  hail  apprised  us  that  not  even  a  forest  of  araucarias 
could  shelter  the  traveller  from  the  wrath  of  the  CordiUera.  We  all  trembled ; 
mjr  companions,  however,  chiefly  from  fear  and  superstition ;  thoueh  the  tem- 
perature  was  sufficientlv  low  to  occasion  a  shudder  in  thinly  clad  traveUers. 
The  anxiottsly  looked-K>r  moming  brought  a  brighter  sky,  and  the  means  of 
kindling  a  cheerful  and  cenial  fire.  A  young  man,  who  had  joined  us  the 
preceding  day,  succeeded  (by  means  of  his  lasso,  which  he  threw  over  one  of 
the  lowest  branches^  in  ascending  a  tree,  firom  which  he  brought  down  many 
branches,  loaded  with  their  truly  colossal  fruit,  which  have  since  arrived 
safely  in  Germany."  {PcepfAg»  TVaveU  m  the  Peruvian  Andes,  as  quoted  in 
Comp,  BoL  Mag.y  vol.  i.  p.  355.)  **  The  reason,"  he  adds,  *'  why  many  of 
the  seeds  of  the  araucaria  that  have  been  sent  to  Europe  did  not  vegetate  is, 
because  the  coUectors  did  not  procure  them  from  the  Indian  country,  but 
bought  diem  in  the  market  at  Valparaiso,  where  they  are  oflfered  for  sale 
boiled  and  dried.  My  excursion  to  Quillay-Leuvu  obtained  for  me  fresh 
seeds  of  the  araucaria,  wbich  reached  Gemiany  in  October,  1829,  bein^  seven 
months  after  they  were  ripe;  and,  being  sowed  immediately,  tbepenod  was 
just  that  of  the  Chilian  spring.  Of  some  hundreds,  about  30  came  up;  but 
lenorance  of  the  tme  ctimate,  which  led  to  the  error  of  placing  the  young 
^ants  in  a  hot-house,  kiUed  the  gn»ter  part  during  the  first  year.  To  my 
ereat  sadsfaction,  however,  about  six  individual  puAts  have  been  preserved 
m  different  places.  The  specimen  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Leipzic  flou- 
rishes  beautifuUy :  it  is  (?  1832)  about  1  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  already  bears 
four  long  branches  in  whorls."  (Ilfid.) 

Propertiet  and  Utet.  Don  Joseph  P^von  describes  the  wood  of  this  tree 
as  of  a  yellowish  white,  fibrous,  and  fuU  of  beautiful  veins,  capable  of  bdng 
poUshed  and  worked  with  faciUty.  He  also  states  that  it  is  well  adapted  for 
ship-building,  as  was  proved  by  the  experiments  of  I^n  Francisco  Denda- 
riarena,  in  1780.  The  resin,  aboundin^  in  aU  parts  of  the  tree,  is  white :  its 
smell  is  like  that  of  frankincense,  and  its  taste  not  unpleasant.  It  is  appUed 
as  a  plaster  to  contusions,  and  for  various  medical  purposes.  The  Indians 
consider  the  fruit  as  a  very  nourishing  food :  the^  eat  it  raw,  as  well  as 
boUed  and  roasted ;  and  they  distU  from  it  a  kind  of^^spirituous  liouor.  They 
have  Btated  times  to  coUect  the  fruit,  which  they  preserve  to  muake  use  of  as 
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required.  ^See  Lamb.Phu,  ed.  2.,  ii.  p.  108.)    Dr.  Poeppig  says:  —  *^  The 
araucaria  is  the  palm  of  those  IndiaQs  who  inhabit  the  Cmlian  Andes,  (rom 
lat.  37°  to  48^;  yielding  to  these  nomade  nations,  a  vegetable  substance  that  is 
found  in  the  greater  plenty  the  more  they  recede  from  the  whites,  and  the 
more  difficult  they  find  it  to  obtain  com  bv  commerce.     Such  is  the  extCQt 
of  the  araucarian  forests  (pirutres),  and  tbe  amazing  quantity  of  nutritious 
seeds  that  each  fuli-grown  tree  produces,  that  the  Indians  are  ever  secure 
from  want;  and  even  the  discord  that  prevails  firequently  among  the  different 
hordes  does  not  prevent  the  quiet  collection  of  this  kind  of  harvest.     A  single 
fruit  (cahezaj  a  head,)  contains   between  200  and  300  kemels ;  and  tbere 
are  frequently  20  or  30  fruits  on  one  stem ;  and,  as  even  a  hearty  eater  among 
the  Indians,  except  he  should  be  wholly  deprived  of  every  other  kind  of  8us> 
tenance,  cannot  consume  more  than  200  nuts  in  a  day,  it  is  obvious  that 
18  araucarias  will  maintain  a  single  person  for  a  whole  year.     The  kerael, 
which  is  of  the  shape  of  an  almond,  but  double  the  size,  is  surrounded  with  a 
coriaceous  membrane,  that  is  easiiy  removed ;  though  relishing,  when  pre- 
pared,  it  is  not  easily  digestible,  and,  containing  but  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  is 
apt  to  cause  disorders  in  the  stomach  with  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
this  diet.     When  th^  scarcely  matured  seeds  are  dried  in  the  sun,  a  sugary 
subHtance  exudes,  which  appears  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  embryo.    The  Indians 
eat  them  either  fresh,  boiied,  or  roasted;  and  the  latter  mode  of  cooking 
gives  them  a  flavour  something  like  that  of  a  chestnut.    For  winter^s  use,  tfaey 
are  dried  after  being  boiled ;  and  the  women  prepare  a  kind  of  flour  and  pastry 
from  them.  The  collecting  of  these  fmits  would  be  attended  with  great  labour, 
if  it  were  always  necessary  to  climb  the  eigantic  tmnks ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
kemels  are  ripe,  towards  the  end  of  March,  the  cones  drop  off  of  themselveay 
and,  shedding  their  contents  on  the  ground,  scatter  liberally  a  boon,  whicfa 
nothing  but  tbe  little  parrot  (/^ittacus  cborseHis  Mol.),  and  a  species  of 
cherry  finch,  divide  with  the  Indians.    In  the  vast  forests,  of  a  day's  iouroey 
in  extent,  that  are  formed  by  these  trees  in  the  districts  of  Pehuenches  aod 
Huilliches,  the  fruits  lie  in  such  plenty  on  the  ground,  that  but  a  very  small 
part  of  them  can  be  consunied.    In  former  times,  a  great  quantity  came  to 
Concepcion  and  Valdivia,  by  trading  with  the  Indians;  and  thence  tbey  found 
their  way  to  Valparaiso  and  Lima ;  but  now  they  are  seldom  met  with  any 
where  near  the  coast,  till  they  are  too  old  to  be  palatable."  (IbkL) 

Propagationy  CuUurey  4rc.  The  treatment  of  this  tree,  wtien  raised  from 
seeds,  may  be  considered  in  all  respects  the  saine  as  that  of  the  cedar ;  regard 
being  had  to  the  different  size  of  the  seeds,  which  will,  of  course,  require  a 
thicker  covering.  Plants  may  be  raised  fi^om  cuttings ;  and  these,  we  have  no 
doubt,  wiil  in  time  assume  a  leading  shoot,  like  that  of  seedlings ;  but,  as  tfae 
plant  has  been  only  a  short  time  propagated  in  this  way,  the  only  instance  in 
which  we  are  certain  of  this  having  taken  placeis  at  Dropmore ;  where,  in  con- 
sequence  of  all  the  pfaootsof  a  plant  raised  fix)m  acutting,  now  6  or  8  years 
old,  having  been  pegged  down  to  the  ground,  a  visorous  erect  sfaoot,  wbich, 
in  1837,  was  2  ft.  high,  has  been  protruded  firom  the  collar,  and  promises  to 
make  as  handsome  a  tree  as  any  seedling  plant  wliatever. 

Statistict.  The  luigest  •peciroen  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  la  that  at  Kew,  whicb,  in  1836. 
waa  18  ft.  hiffh,  having  bcen  raised  fl-om  seed  in  1796,  and  planted  out  in  the  onen  air  In  180S.  In 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  8  years  planted,  it  is6ft.  high.  In  BcdroTdshire,  at  Flitwlck, 
4  ycars  planted,  it  is  3  ft.  5iu.  high.  In  BerlLshire,  at  Dropmore,  are  several  ftom  8  n.  to  9  It  hlgb. 
In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  3  years  planted,  it  is  Sft.  6  m.  high ;  at  Bayfordbury,  it  is4  ft  2m. 
bigb.  In  Kent,  at  Redleaf,  it  Is  Btt.  high.  In  Lancashire,  In  the  Manchester  Botanlc  Qarden. 
8n.8tn.  In  Northumberland,  at  BelsaT,  itis  5fL  lin.  high.— In  ScoUand,  in  the  Experlmental 
Garden  at  Inverleith,  6  years  planted,  it  is  3  ft.  hlgh  ;  and  in  the  Bdtanic  Oarden,  3  ft.  o  in.  high ; 
in  lAwson*s  Nursery,  3  years  planted,  it  is  8  ft.  6  in.  high.  At  Aberdeen,  in  Roy*s  Kurserv,  it  i«  8  ft. 
6in.  InStirliiigshire,  at  Bucnanan,  Sft.  bigh.  In  all  these  places,  excc^  Kew,  it  stam»  without 
the  slightekt  protection ;  and,  at  Aberdeen,  m  found  more  hardy  than  the  common  cedar  of  Lebanoa. 
— In  France,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Brunel,  at  Avranches,  6  years  planted,  it  is  11  ft.  bigh. 

Commercial  StatisHcs,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  and  they  are  charged  from  2  to  5  guineas  each,  according  to  their  size^ 
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1  2.  A.  BRASti.iA'NA  RiiA.     The  Brazil  AiaucHria,  or  BnaH  Pme. 

Rkcbud  in  Din.  CIhl  d'Hln.  K>t,  l.  p.  ISt. ;  mm.  •ur  1»  ConlK,  p.  m.  i  Ltab. 
.,  L  58,  »,  SO,  i  LawKKi'!  Muiiul,  p.  SaR 

Jumti.Pin„«l.l.,a.L58,Sg.eo.iDUTj^.  K9S.  wd  «SH  to  «it  :unul  •ulti  ind 
bstli  nrelnBriUin  otoiiItoimi  onlr*  lulc  pUnt,  iit  BotIod, 


Eiwranwi.  umli.  Pin„  «1. 1.,  2.  L  5fl 

j&.^ofthon>luriliiK. 
Tir  Srm.     (tliulicetUllivhMhcTt» 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leavea  loosely  imbricated,  lanceolate,  inucroDate,  glaucoiu 
green,  keeled  beneath.    Female  catkins  roundisb-ovel;  scales  recurvedai 


the  apex.  (Lamh.  Pin.)    A  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  BTozila.  Introduced 
in  1819.  requiriiig  protection  during  winter,  or  a  green-houte. 
iJncTw&m,  ^c.     A  tree,  in  general  appearance  and  Bize,  like  A.  imbricBtB ; 

but  much  more  looaesnd  flpreading.    Branches  numero  J8.  tenfv.  HDDroximBte, 

■ODietimes  almoBt  verticillate  ;  branchlets,  in  the  youngtr 

ing,  twiggy,  round,  covered  with  a  green  smooth  bark. 

Leavea  lanceolate,  mucronate,  quite  entire,  a  little  ct 

tilaginouB,  much  more  loose,  and  three  timeB  thinner 

tbaa  in  A.  imbricHta;  Bomewhat  pliant,  amooth ;  con-  a 

cavc  abovc,  light  green,  Bnd  ahining  ;  beneath  glaucous   f 

and  keelcd ;   1  in,  to  2  iti.  long,  i  in,  broad ;  marked  S 

on  both  sides,  but  especially  on  tne  lower,  wlth  many  > 

dotted  lineB ;    Bcattered  on  the  young  tree,  spreading,   ' 

linear-lanceolate,  Bttenuatcd,  2  in.  tong,  scarccly  2  tines 

broad.      Male    catking    not    yet    known.       Female, 

roimdiah-ovatc,  Bolitary  on  thc  apex  of  the  branches, 

aessile,  similar  in  size  and  appcarance  to  the  heads  of  ">» 

flowcTB  of i)ip8acus  Bylvfstris ;  scales  thick,  comprsBBed,  wedge-Bhaped-oblong, 

quadrangular,  of  alirm  corky  Bubstance,  closely  placed  togcther  above  a  conlco- 

...,i;_j.;„i  — ™.„»i„   , — 1,  terminated  by  a  lanceolate,  acute,  recurv«d  ap- 


cylindriul  rec^taclc. 
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pendage,  hoOoyi  withm  u  the  base  al 
tfae  upper  «ide,  and  futnithed  vkb  a 
jroimg  mouospeniKiua  nut.  Kut,  in 
■ize  and  colour,  like  the  preceding. 
(Lamb.)  The  Anuiciris  brsmliinB  , 
forma  a  trce  from  70  ft.  to  100  ft.  high. ' 
It  bean  coiuidereble  resembUnce  to 
A.  ioibric^tB  i  but  the  leaveE  sre  larger 
and  lesi  rigid ;  tbe;  are  abo  much  less 
clotel;  imbricated,  and  are  aomewhat 
reflesed.  Tbe  tree,  when  fiill  growa, 
baa  a  large  "  irregular  head,  witb  hori- 
lODtal,  pendulouE,  and  aspirios  branch- 
es,  Ht  the  extremities  of  which  the 
brancblets  are  collected  into  tufted 
nuuses.  The  cones  are  rether  smaller, 
more  compact,  nnd  hiu^er  thau  those 
of  A.  imbric^ta;  from  which  they 
differ  in  the  scales  bdng  thick,  and 
furnished  with  smaJl,  eharp,  recurred 
spineR  on  their  points."  A.  hrasiliina  grows  much  more  rapidlf  thn  A. 
imbricita;  a  tree  at  Dropmore,  10  j'ean  planted,  beiug,  in  IS36,  II  ft.  6in, 
hish,  while  oue  of  A.  imbricsta,  standing  near  it,  «nd  13  ^ears  Dlauted,  was 
omj  S  H.  high.  It  is,  however,  much  more  tender  thsn  A.  tmbricita,  and  will 
not  stand  the  «inter  in  the  climate  of  London  without  protection.  Accord- 
ing  to  theDictionnaire  CiatiiqueiCHulcare  NaliireUef  tom.i.p.  512.,  tiiia  tree 
fbrms  immense  forests  between  the  prorinces  of  Minos  Genies  and  SaoiD- 
Psulo,to  the  north  of  Rio  Janetro.  It  was  introduced  into  Eagland  in  1819, 
by  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Hammersmitb  Nursen,  who  recedved  a  cone  fixnn  Rio  de 
Jandro,  and  raised  some  plants  from  tbe  seeds.  It  was  et  first  supposed 
to  be  the  same  aa  A.  imbrictkta,  but  M.  A.  Richard,  in  the  Dic^otmtan:  Clamque, 
&c.,  published  in  182S,  staCes  that  he  considera  it  a  separate  species,  and 
that  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  A.  brasili^na;  adding  that  it  differe  from  A. 
imbricita  in  the  whiteness  snd  sofhiest  of  ita  wood,  and  in  the  diapontion 
of  its  brancbes;  but  that  its  prindpal  botanical  distinction  is,  that  it  is 
entirely  without  any  winged  appendage  to  its  fruit,  as  shown  at  a  in  fig. 
8294.  (  See,  also,  Mcm.  na-  lei  Comf.,  p.  154.,  pubtished  in  1826  ;  and  Lamb. 
Gen.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  ii.  t.  56.,  published  in  1832.)  The  nuts,  which  bave  very 
tittle  resin,  are  sold  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  market  of  Rio  de  Jaceira  ; 
aod  the  rerin,which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  is  mixed  with  wax  to 
make  candles.  Seeds  are  frequently  sent  to  England ;  but  they  will  aeldom 
vegetate  unleaa  sent  over  in  the  cone.  It  j)rop«gstes  freely  fitim  cuttings ; 
and  Mr.  Lsmbert  faas  now  severBl  plants  rsised  in  that  manner.  In  ftntaht, 
itcanonly  beconsideredasfitforthegreen-houEe;  tlioughin  the  Horticultura) 
Society,  and  at  Dropmore,  Wobura,  Cheshunt,  and  varioaa  other  placea,  Ibtfe 
are  plunta  in  the  open  ground,  from  3  h.  to  10  d,  h^h,  whicb,  however,  are 
protected  during  wmter,  so  as  to  exdude  the  frost.  The  plant  in  the  Uor- 
ticultural  Society's  Garden,  af^  being  3  years  planted,  is  5  fl.  hi(^ ;  that  at 
Dropmore,  the  largest  plant,  was,  in  1837,  12  fl.  high. 

9  3.  A.   excb'l9A  AU.     The  lofty  Araucaria,  or  KorfiM  Itlmd  Piue. 
Idniltfiattlim.    AiL  !□  HoK.  Kea.ed.  £.,  5.  p,  tli. ;  Rich.  U^io.  lUT  lo  Cenirtm,  p.  151. ;  Liab. 

O».  Pln.,  ed.  S^,  i.  t  61.  fS.  i  Undl.  )d  F«ii.  Cjn. ;  I^VKnl  Uann^  p.  »a 
Srmpmmrt.    EuUlui  l](Ur(i|ih  j>lU  Stti.  In  U>.  TViMI.,  B,  f,  3ia  i  CDpr«inu  COIUDUlM^  &£.,  FartL 

n  1*1.  AlM;   D<1iiib»;a  eici^i  Lmnt.  Momf.,  «L  1,,  pi  SI.  L  ^  M.  j  AltlD^  siciiu  LgW. 

Btrl.  SrU.,f.  «3.  :  Pln  de  Norfolk,  «■. 
Btifrapitti,    luib.  M«L^.  3^10.,  Fln.,  tSl^Oi.  i  uxl  nit.iV>.  ■'9''  ■>  ^XH. 
Spec.   Char.,  ^c.  Adutt  leBvea  closely  imbricated,  bent  inwards,  mutic.  (Aif.y 

A  lofty  tree,  a  native  of  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Caledonia.   Introduced  in 
1793 ;  BDd  lequiring  protection  during  winter,  or  to  be  kept  in  >  green- 

house ;  heing  still  more  tender  than  A.  brasili^a. 
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DetenpHon.  A  inigeetic  tree,  growing  to  the  hdsfat  of  rrom  100  ft.  to 
326  ft.,  witb  a  trunk  ■ometimea  1 1  ft.  iu  diameter,  aad  free  frora  brenchea  to 
the  hedght  of  SOft.  or  100  ft.  "  Its  tnink  rises  erect,  and,  in  old  tnet,  is 
tparingly  covered  with  long,  drooping,  noked  branchea,  toWBrds  the  extremiliea 
of  which  the  lcBvea  are  cTustered  :  these  latter,  when  the  plont  is  youpg,  are 
long,  naiTow,  curved,  aharp-pointed,  and  apreading,  aa  ahown  in_;^.  8301. ;  but, 
when  the  tree  ia  old,  they  become  afaorter  and  broader,  and  are  presaed  close 
to  thebrancbeB,  as  ahown  in^.  2300.  toouruaualacalcandj^.  2299.  ofthe 
DBtural  dze.  (Lmdi.  in  Penn.  Cvc.)  In  conaequence  of  tbis  difference  in  the 
diapositioa  of  the  leavea,  old  andyouiigtteeBBre  sollttlealike,  thattheymigbt 
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CBiily  be  niiitaken  for  distinct  spedei.     The  barl  abounds 
in  lui  D-cnthie;  but  tbere  \a  noae  m  the  wood,  wbich  is  wbite, 
tough,  and  close-groined.     Captain  Cook,  de-  i 
scritMngthe  treewhenhe  discovered  it,  mvs: —  I 
''  The  wood  ii  wbite,  close-erained,  tougn,  and  R 
ligfat.     Turpentine  had  exuded  out  of  mostof  1 
che  trees,  snd  the  ■uo  bsd  intpisaated  it  into  a  ' 
1,  which  waa  fouud  iticbinE  to  the  truok«, 
i  uid  lyin^  about  the  roots.    These  treea  shoot 
L  out  their  branches  like  alt  other  pines;  with 
'  this  difference,  thot  the  brBncbes  of  these  are 
much  smaller  and   sbort^,  so  that  the  knols 
._  .lothii^  wben  the  tree  is  wrougbt  for  use.    I  took 

i   tbst   the    largest   of  thcm   had   the   noBllest    and  ^'^^" 

shortest  branches,  and  were  crowned,  as  ic  were,  at  tbe  top  by  a  spreoding 

head,  hke  a  bush.     This  was  wbat  lol  some  on  board  into  the  extmagiuit 

Dotion  that  the;  were  basaltea."     (Cook'M  Sectmd  yot/age,  toI.  ii.  p.  149.,  as 

quoted  by  l^inbert.)   In  Captain  Hunter^s  Jottmal  ofthe  Trmuactmu  at  Port 

Jackton  <md  Norfolk  Iiland,  also  ^uoted  by  Mr.  Lambert,  it  is  menti<Kted  Ihat 

these  trees  grow  tbere  to  a  prodigious  haght,  and  are  proportionably  tbit^, 

beingfrom  ISOltto  200  fLhigh,  and  fromlgft.or  14ft.  to  88ft.or  SOftb 

cvcumference.  "Thesetrees.^CBptainHuntercontinueB.^froni  tbdrimmenae 

hetght,  bave  a  Tery  noble  appearance,  being,  io  general,  teiy  straight,  and  free 

from  branches  to   40ft,  and  sometiineB  60ft.,  above  the 

ground."    WbMi  some  of  these  trees  were  felled,  Captain 

Bunter  obaerTed  that  "  most  of  them  diacharged  a  consider-   ,   y 

able  quantity  of  clear  wster,  which  contiDued  to  flow  at  erery   V  > 

fresh  cut  of  ihe  aie."     He   adda,   that  l'  ' 

I  thcrewaano  turpentine  inthem,butwhat  .^ 

1  circulated  "becween  the  bark  and  'be\os« 

I  body  of  the  tree,  and  which  is  soluble  in  V^^ 

water;"    also,   tbat   the  timber  is   rery  t^ 

«bort-graiued  and  apon;^.   HeataCesthat  i 

the  wood  iB  so  heavj,  tnac  5  trees  out  of  VV 

6,  wben  cut  down, sank  in  water;  but  that,  ^''^ 

ouc  of  37  trees  cut  down  for  repoiring  a  i 

"     j:    1       ship,  27  were  found  defectiTe.     In  green-  \ 

^V^       houses  near  London,  che  rate  of  growth    , 

yj  is  Ift.  or  roore  it  year;  and  a  tree  in  the 

^^  palm-house  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  attuned 

'^  the  height  of  40  ft.,  when  it  was  stopped 

ui  its  progress  by  the  glaas  roof,  but,  in  general,  this  is  the 

case  when  they  are  less  than  half  that  height. 

Geogrimhu,  HitbiTy,S[c.  The  ArsuckiaexcelBaisa  native 
of  New  Caledonia,  in  Queen  Charlotte'8  Foreland,  and  on 
a  amall   neighbouring  island,  wfaich   is  a  mere   sand-bank,  8301 

only  }  of  a  mile  in  circuit;  also  on  tbe  Isie  of  Pines,  where  it  ma  fountl 
by  Captejn  Cook.  It  was  subaequently  found  by  Dr.  Brown,  when  od 
board  the  Inveatigator,  witb  Captain  Fliuders,  erowing  in  great  abundance 
VI  several  parcs  of  thc  east  coast  of  New  Honand ;  but  it  was  there  not 
above  60  ft.  or  711  ft.  in  hdgbt.  It  was  introduced,  according  to  LambeTt,  by 
Oovjrnor  Philip;  but,  according  to  the  Hortat  Kewemu,  by  Sir  Josepa 
Banks,  in  1793.  The  planC  is  not  uncommon  in  green-bouse  collections, 
in  most  of  wbich,  in  a  few  ^ears,  it  grows  u  higb  as  che  roof  will  admit. 
One  at  Kew,  which  was  at  one  time  the  largest  in  tbe  country,  was  tried 
in  tbe  open  lir,  and  died  tbe  first  winter.  One  in  the  eonservatoty  in 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  which  was  planced  in  April,  IS04,  in  seven  years 
rose  as  high  as  che  glass,  and  was  obliged  to  be  cut  down ;  emi  this  has  becn 
the  CBse  repeatedly  since.    It  haB  now  wide-apreading,  pendulous,  deep  green 
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Imnches,  and  a  irunk  upwards  of  6  b.  in  diameter.  One  at  Dropmore,  in  tbe 
open  ground,  was  14-  It.  high  in  1837 ;  being  protected  during  winter,  bo  as  to 
exclude  the  froBt.  Oae  in  M.  Boursault^s  garden  iu  Paris,  which  «vbb  kept 
iu  B  conservatory  during  winter,  aod  [uraed  out  during  aummer,  was,  in  1828, 
IZft.  iiigh;  aud,  orthia  tree,  the  vignette^.  2308.  contains  aportroit;  ithas 
Btnce  been  removed  to  the  coDservatory  at  the  Jardia  des  Plantes, 

The  timber  of  the  Araucaria  imbrickta  waa  fbund  by  Govemor  King  to  be 
sound  only  in  the  lower  part  or  the  trunk  ;  but,  ui  the  upper  part,  too 
itnotty,  hard,  aiid  brittle  to  be  uaeful ;  for  which  reeson,  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  it  for  masts  and  yards.  It  is,  however,  he  says,  Tery 
suitable  for  buildings ;  ahd,  when  employed  ui  erectinE  houses,  it  stanifs 
the  weather  very  well.  "  The  turpeutine,  which  eiudes  freely  froni  the 
bark,  is  of  a  milk-white  glutinous  substance  ;  but  it  is  rether  remarkable  that 
there  is  none  in  the  timber.  It  woa  tried  in  paying  bOBts,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poses,  buE  without  succeBs,as  it  would  ndtber  melt  nor  burn  ;  it  was  alao 
tried  to  make  pitch  or  tar,  by  burning  the  old  trees ;  but,  there  being  no  tur* 
pentine  in  tbe  wood,  all  effbrtB  of  this  kind  were  found  useless."  Tne  fronds 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttin^ ;  and,  when  tbese  have  attained  5  or  6  years' 
growth,  our  opinion  ia,  that,  if  the  branches  were  pt^ged  down,  an  erect  shoot 
would  luise  from  the  collar;  but  thig  haa  scarcely  been  proved,  except  :n  the 
case  of  a  plant  observed  by  us  in  1801,  at  Mongewell,  near  Wallingford,  in 
Berkshire.  A  necessary  precaution  with  tbis,  and  with  everyother  species 
of  the  more  valuable  of  the  ^bi^tine,  is,  duringa  storm  of  snow.occasionally 
to  sbake  from  tbe  branchea  what  adheres  to  them  in  masses.  This  should  be 
done  not  only  with  young  trees,  but  wich  treea  in  every  Btage  ofthrir  growth ; 
fbr  the  lai^est  cedara,  even  in  the  climate  of  London,  occasionally  have  their 
brancfaes  broken,  in  consequenceof  beingheavily  loaded  with  snow  near  their 


"  It  is  a  highly  interesting  foct,"  says  Dr  Lindley,  "  that  a  plant  very 
nearly  the  same  as  this  araucaria  certBinly  once  grew  in  Oreat  Britain. 
Remains  of  it  bave  been  found  in  the  lias  of  Dorsetshire,  and  have  been 
figured  in  tbe  FatiU  Fiora,  under  tbe  name  of  Arauc^a  primfcWa."  (Penn. 
Cyc.,u.  p.  U9.) 


tdtmMcalHm.    AIL  HS.  {  Swl.  Hort  BiiL,  p.  ms. ;  Lmib.  FId.,  3. 

aaumgmi.    Alidula  CunniiiihkDiM  O.  Dqd  id  Loud.  Hoit.  Biit.,  f.  408. 

Biitmt*g'-  LuDb.  PliL,  3.  L  96.)  our  fif.  OU  U>  dut  iuuiI  Hvle  i  HBAJIt-  !30^  <^  "<*  nHnril  uu. 

Spec.  Char.,  Irc.  Decandrous.  Leaves  of  the  young  tree  vertically  com- 
preased,  spinuloso-mucronete,  strught ;  thoBe  of  the  fiill-grown  tree  lance- 
olate,   acute,   imbricated.    Cones  ovate ;   Bcales  acuniinate  nt   the   apex. 
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recuTTed,  whh  tuembrBiiaceou» 
wmgi  on  the  margTn,  replicate. 
(ioiB*.  i^.,  iii.)  A  telltree, 
■  Q&tiTe  of  New  Hollaud.  Id< 
troduced  iii  ISS^,  and  requiriDg 
the  protection   of  the  green- 

Deicriptkfn.  A  tall  tree,  but 
more  loose  Uiao  A.  excflaa; 
Tarying  from  60ft.  to  100  ft.  in 
height,  with  k  vcry  straight  naked 
trunk,  covcred  with  a  browniili 
bark,  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  dbme- 
ter.  Branchea  verticilkte,  apread- 
ing.  Leaves  imooth,  aliining 
green,  of  differeat  fomu :  in  the  i 
f  oun^  tree,  Terticnlly  comprefsed, 
divancateand  spreading,  S-rowed 
in  a  quincuni  manner,  linear- 
awl-stuiped,  spinulose  and  mucro* 
nate,  atinugh^  rigid,  decurrent  at 
the  base,  (  in.  long ;  in  the  fiill- 
grown  tree  horizontal,  and  tn  a 
close  spiral,  incurved,  looselj 
imbricated,  lanceolate  from  tbe 
broad  base,acute,  glabrous,  thick 
and  coriaceaus;  lattish  above 
keeled  beneath,  ^  in.  long.  Male 
calkins  terminatvis  tbe  brauch- 
lets,  solicary,  sessile,  cytindrical, 
obCuae,  3  in.  long,  about  as  thick 
a*  the  finger,  a  little  contracted 
Bt  the  apes  and  baseg  scales 
peltate,  slalked,  closely  imbri- 
cated,  discoid  end  fiattiah,  semi- 
-ovate,     mucronulate,    caLous  j 

stalk  linear  compressed,  bluntl;  keeled  before,  scarcely  louer  tJ 
ADtliersmanj(IO),  linear,  parallel,  inserted  underthe  disS  of  the  si 

,  aod  tfaere  connate,  but  in  other  respects  &ee,  pendent.  Folien 
E,  q>herica],  smooth.  Young 
uly  seen,  tennbal,  solitaiy, 
■eaaue,  ovate,  3  in.  long,  and  of  Dearly 
Ae  same  thickness  ;  about  the  «iie  of 
the  facad  of  iTipsBcus  flillonum:  scales 
wedge^haped,  thick,  coriaceous,  dark 
ydlow,  ^  m.  loDg,  membranaceous  and 
winged  on  the  margiD,  repljcate  and 
wavy ;  point  lineor  awI^ali^ed,spinulose 
ud  mucronate,  recurved,  caUous,  ^  the 
length  of  the  scale.  Ovule  conferrumi-  ^ 
nate  with  the  scale  (flattened  pericar- 
pium),  not  free,  bu^  as  it  were,  con- 
cealed  in  the  scale.  Hature  seed  not 
■een.  {Lanih.) 

Geti^raphy,  ^c.  ITie  Moreton  Bay 
[une  is  found,  as  the  neme  importa, 
on  the  shores  of  Moreton  Bay :  it 
haa  also  ^accordin^  to  a  statement  i 
the  colomal  botanist,  in  the  3d  volume  of    I^bMt^s  Pmiu),  a  range 
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of  900  miles  between  the  parallelfl  of  14°  and  S9)°,  on  the  eastern  coait 
of  New  South  Walea.  On  Ihe  alluTial  banks  of  the  BriBbBne  River,  87° 
30",  it  riBes  to  the  height  of  from  100  ft.  to  130  ft,,  with  a  giit  of  from 
14rtto  16 ft.,  and  a  clear  trunk  of  SOft.  It  b  fouad  at  a  ahort  distance 
froro  the  river,  in  lat.  28°,  and  to  the  extent  of  80  miles  ioland ;  but  the 
treea  are  thcre  comparBtively  smoll ;  and  farther  inland  they  entirely  disap- 
pcar.  "  It«  raaximum,  therefore,"  sayi  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  is  evidently 
on  the  cOBBt,  immediBtely  within  the  inSuence  of  the  sea  air."  ThiB  tree  waa 
first  seen  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  in  1770;  but  when  the 
Arauciria  eicelsa  waa  discovered  on  Norfotk  Island  in  1774,  it  wbs  aupposed 
to  be  tbe  same  species ;  tbetwo  treea,  in  their  ful^ronn  state,  bdngvery 
rooch  alike.  The  Norfolk  Istand  and  Moreton  Bsy  pines  were  consei^uently 
conudered  the  same  till  the  ^ear  1824;  when  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  Tifliting 
Moreton  Bay  in  coropany  with  the  late  Mr.  Oiley,  satisfied  himself  "  that  it 
W8B  a  veiT  diatinct  species,  not  simplj  in  its  habit  of  growth,  which  is  very 
remarkable,  bul  ui  (he  character  of  ita  leaves."  Mr.  Cuuningham  adds  that 
"  this  pine  bears  young  cone*  in  the  month  of  September.  Iis  wood  is  of  a 
pale  jellowish  deal,  and  is   commonlj  used  in  oouie  carpentrv  for  making 

nfumiture;  and  in  boat-buildiDg  at  Brisbane  Town.    In  diegreen 

-  —m  have  been  formed  into  masts  for  Tessels 
I,  which  are  said  to  stand  so  lone  as 


1  them  i  but,  after  becoming  dry,  tfaev 
are  not  to  be  depended  on."     It  was  sent  from  Syd- 
ney  to  Kew  Gardens  in  1824,  and  sereral  ptanta  faave 
subsequentlj  been   imported.      There  are  bandsome     ' 
ipeciniens   at   Kew,  Hessrs.  Loddiges^s,    Dropmore, 
and  otfaer  places.     Tfaat  at  Dropmore,  presented  to 
Lord  Grenvilie  by  Oeorge  IV.,andof  whichj^.S305,  ^: 
is  a  portrut,  waa,  in  1837,  10  ft.  higb,  ailer  having 
be«n  7  years  planted.     It  is  carefully  protectcd  during  .  ^. 
winter,  bke  tbe  otber  tender  spedes  of  this  genus. 

Genus  VII. 


a 


CUNNINGHA'M/rf   R.  Br.    Thb  Cunnikohiiiia.    Lh.  Syit,  MoiUB\aa 
Honadelphia. 

^mmrma.    Plnut  Lamt.,  BMH  SaUtt. 

AfAMton.    HuBtd  br  Xr.  Bravn  lc  honour  of  Ur.  Jm 


tDlsd  iii.  dtiTtiiJt  hli  flnl  ap« 


jm  dcaerTliiff  botiiidit  wliD  KCDmptDkfld 
Vew  SduUi  W*)h,  wid  Cutiln  Xlng,  [n 

<M  Mif.,  t  tru): 

Detcnplioit.    Only  one  species  has  tieen  discovered,  which  is  an  evergreen 
moderate.sixed  tree,  a  nadve  of  China.     Introduced  in  1804^ 


, jculHNJ»  S, 

I.,L91.i  .rf^isjlortin 
_  .;  Anu^rii  ItnH^U  »]. , 
Eagnttiut.    Rldi.  Conir.,  L  18. :  LuBb.  Monoa.,  «d.  L,  I.  3t. ;  Plak.  Alm.,  t  SSI,,  f.  1. 1  Luitt. 
fi-.,^.  E.,  L53.)  Bat.Ha(.,i.n«S.i  oai /t.aan.U)  onr  unul  Ktl»;  tnijlg.i30i  of  Um 

Dacr^tioH,  ^c.  A  middle-siEed  tree,  bBviii^  the  general  appeannce  of 
Araucans.  Bnnches  for  tbe  most  part  verticdlate,  ^rcsding  borizontally. 
Leavea  sesule,  defleied,  and  spreading  in  everydirection,  Ijb.long;  lanceo- 
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late,  much  pomted,  rigid,  flat,  quite  endre, 

Goroewhst  «cabrouii  od  the  mvgiii.     Hale 

caCkuiB    tennina],  faBdcled,   cylindric&l, 

(tcarcely  1  io.  long.     Cones  about  tbe  aiie 

of  a  walnut,  seSEile,  drooping,  globoae, 

Emootb.     Scale»  ovate-acuminate,  cori- 

aceous,  Bhurply  denticulated  oa  the  mar- 

gin.  (Lamb.)     Tbia  remBrLBble  tree  u 

native  of  ChiiiB,  and  wbi  introduced  i 

IB04,  by  Mr.  Wm,  Keir,  by  direction  of  ^ 

tbe  Hunourable  Court  of  Directors  of  ^ 

the  Eait  India  CompHny.    It  was 

Bupposed  to  belong  to  the  cenui  PinuB, 

and  was  called  i%ius  luiceouta,  from  its 

sharp  lanceolate  le«vest   but,  oa  more 

caretul  eiammation,  it  was  made  a  sepa- 

rategenusby  Mr.  Salisbury,  in  tbe  Zrtn- 

tuean  Traiuactioiu,  under  Uie  name  of  BeUs,  Irom  belat,  a  javeltn;  from  the 

leaves  BOmewbat  resembling  in  form  the  head  of  that  weapon.     The  name  of 

BaViB  having  been  already  applied  to  the  «^sy,  that  of  B^s  wat  conndered  co 

bear  too  strong  a  resemblauce  to  it,  and  accordingjy  it  was  afterwards  chaogcd 

by  Hr.  Brown   to  Cunningh^mia ;  by  which  name  it  was  first  deecribedby 

M.  Richard,  in  his  Memnrei  tw  Ui  Coniftrei,     For  many  years  aftv  it  was 

first  introduced, it  WBS kept  in  tfaeKreen-nouse;  but,in  IBI6,aplaiit  wastuined 

out  into  a  iheltered  part  of  the  pLeasure-grouiid  Ht  CUremont,  where  it  his 

contiDuedtolive  witboutprotectioni  and,though  injuredmoreorlessbyseTere 

winters,  it  was,    in    1637,   18  ft. 


tree  at  White  Knights,  which  had 

stood  without  the  ^ighteit  protec- 

tion  for  upwards  of  10  years,  was, 

in  IB37,  upward*  of  25  ft.  high,  ^ 

and  formed  a  most  bemitifiil  ob-  I 

ject.   A  treeatDropmore.planted  '^■a 

m  tfae  open  ground  in  1B22,  was,   ^' 

in  1837,  17  ft.  hi^h.    It  was  mat- 

ted  up  ever^  wmter  for  Beveral 

yeara  after  it  was  planted   out; 

but,  tince   1838,  it  has  received 

no  protecdon   whatever,    and    ia 

now  a  very  fine  tree.     This  spc- 

cies   is   very   readily   propagated 

by  cutdDgs ;  and  there  are  noine  tri 

wbich  have  thrown  up  erect  sten       .._      .  _ 

form  as  handBome  treea  as  Keedlings.     The  practice  of  p^^g  down  the 

brancheit  of  plants  of  Conifers  raiseu  from  cuttingB,  with  s  view  to  tfae  pti- 

duction  of  erect  stems,  appears  to  have  been  first  exemplified  in  this  speciei, 

and  b^  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  the  curator  of  the  Olasgow  Botanic  Ghu^en,  wbo 

has  given  the  following  account  of  it  in  the  Gardmer'!  Magmme:  —  "  In  the 

Glasgow  Botanic  Oarden,  in  1825,  were  two  plants,  S  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  struck 

from  cutungs  sereral  years  previously,  the  tops  of  which,  thougfa  tbe  trees 

were  in  very  luxurianthealtb,  still  retained  the  appearance  of  a  branch,  which, 

even  when  tied  up  to  a  stake,  always  seened  bs  if  endeavouring  to  rcgun  its 

horizontal  position,     During  the  winter  of  1685,"  continues  Tu-.  Murray, "  I 

looBened  the  top  of  one  from  its  stake,  and  Tastened  it  down  quite  in  b  hori- 

lontal  direction ;  in  about  six  weeks  afterwards,  b  very  vigorous  sfaoot  mode  ics 

appearance  fi^om  below  the  Burfiu^e  of  the  earth  in  the  pot.     When  this  shoot 

hadaitained  theheightofBin  or  9in.,  I  cut  away  the  old  top  entirelv,  and  at 
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this  time  (February,  1627)  the  centre  shoot  produced  is  nearly  2  ft.  high,  anc( 
is  furnished  all  round  with  three  sets,  or  tiers,  of  regular  horizontal  branches.  I 
raay  add  that  this  plant  flowered  with  us  in  January,  1827,  and  was  figured 
in  the  Botamcal  Magazine,  t.  8743.  In  1826, 1  repeated  my  experiment  on  the 
other  plant  with  the  yery  same  success."  (Gard.  Mag,^  ii.  p.  410.) 

.Statiitict.  In  tbe  environs  of  Londoo  the  largett  plaot  is  in  the  Hammennilth  Nuriery,  whioh 
Is  upwardi  of  lOft.  high,  and  would  have  been  twice  that  height  had  it  not  been  cut  down,  upwarda 
oT  lU  yean  ago,  on  account  of  its  being  too  high  for  the  houae  In  which  it  then  stood.  At  rulham 
Palaoe,  it  is5  ft  high  ',  and  tbereare  plants  ofabout  ihisheicht  in  the  Horticultural  Society*t  Gardeo, 
Meisrs.  Loddiges's  arlwrecum,  Chesnunt,  Bayfordbury,  and  various  other  plaoes.  Those  at  Clare- 
mont,  and  White  Knights,  have  been  already  mentioned  At  Redleaf,  it  is  8ft.  2  in.  hlgh.  At 
Edinburgh,  in  the  Botanic  Oarden,  it  is  ift.  6  in.  high;  aiid  in  the  Experimental  Garden,  Sft. 
6in.  high.  In  Ireiand,  there  are  plants  in  the  diffbrent  botanic  gardens ;  and  at  Oriel  Temple  there 
ia  one,  which,  in  1834,  after  being  12  years  planted,  was  7  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  at  Laxeo. 
burg,  where  it  receives  protectioo  during  winter,  5  years  ^danted,  it  is  6  ft.  hign.  In  Italy,  at  Monza, 
10  yeaxs  planted,  It  is  80  ft.  high.    Price  of  plants,  io  the  Ix>ndoo  ourseries,  one  guinea  cacb. 

Genus  VIII. 


DA'MMARA  Rumph. 

^wMiyinef.  Ptnus  LanA.', 

A'gatbis  SaL 
Derimtiom.    From  dam- 

mar,  tbe  name,  In  Am- 

boyna,of  the  resln  wbicfa 

it  produces. 

Daer^ftion.  Large, 
broad.leaved,  cvcigrecu, 
tlmber  trees,  abounding 
in  resin ;  natives  of  Am- 
boyna  and  New  Zealaod ; 
and  rcqulring,  In  fiigland, 
the  protectioo  of  a  green- 


Thb  Dammar,  or  Amboyna,  Pinb. 
Monoe^da  Monad^Iphia. 


Lin,  Sysi, 


i.    1.   2>.  OBIBNTA- 

Lis  Lamb,  The 
Oriental  Dammar 
Pine,  or  Amboyna 
PUch  Tree. 

UentifieaHom  Lamb.  Fia, 

t.6*. 
^wowywCT.  i*Iottsi>di9u 
.  mara  Wllld.  Sp.  PI.,  4. 

pL  508.,  Lambi  Monof., 

ed.  L,  pi  32.,  Ait.  Hort 

Kew.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  321. ; 

DdmmaraMba  Rumpk. 

ifmAiyn.,  2. 1 57. ;  A  ga. 

this  loraothllbUa  Sai.  io 

liMk  TVtnw.,  a  p.312., 

LhuU.  io  Pemt.  ^e.; 

A.    Ddmmara      lUch. 

Conif..  p.  sa  ;    A'rbor 

javao^nsis.    Stc,    Haii 

Hiet.,  3.,  Demir.  p.  130. 
Bagravfyigi     Lamh.  Pin., 

t  B^;  lin.  Trans.,  8. 

tlS.;    Rich.  Coni£,  t. 

8L ;     Lamb.     Monoc., 

ed.  1.,  1 88.,  aod  our^. 

9909.  to  our  usual  scale, 

mdjlf.  2308.  to  the  mu 

tnralsise. 

S/fee.  Char.,  ^c.  Lcavcc 
opporite,  oval-oblong, 
perallel.velned,  attenu- 
atedatthebase.  Conec 
turbinate;  seales  ad. 
pwcsed,  roon^  at  the 
jyex.  {Lamb.  Pin.)  A 
ttf»e  tree,  a  native  of  Amboyoa.    lotroduced  la  1804w 

De^eHption,  ^e.    Rumphiu.  de«:rib«  it  a,  .  veryt.il  tree,  with  .  .traigbt.  «prlght.  «yli,uirical 

4  X 


2308 


Vit    ANU    FRUTICETUN. 


B,  oMoiif ,  qu\u  tnUn,  tfltitnut,  oT  ■  corlscTOU  tn- 
!.  4iid  4  tlAUf rmi  fiwn  :  ■bout  f  in.  lonff»  And  dcuIt 


«nl  lo  be  Ughl  ud  oT  ininio 
tho  mntbcr,  bul  umcilnf  b) 
tb«  im^  bovevcr.  to  Itt  mlp 

Iw  ihipc  of  kicla.    Tbw  et^itAla 


Or.UiidC.ln  ^niL  l>c.)    Th>  rB>iD, ' 


«hlbll  nn  elr 
Th«re        ■ 


iwiH  H  b*rd  u 
-'  m  to  Ihr  Ir» 

hHltl»,"^  »1 


U1  rnibcr  colaui.  Thoufti  Ihc  iwln  fcoenUr  «uda  ulunll;  in  rt'l  ibunduwe,  It  la 
me«  obtAined  utlflclKllT  ea  nuUnf  Inculoni  lo  tbe  bcrk-  Tlie  tancll  of  riHb  mnd  lon  duc- 
rcdimHi  bul,  vbeo  dn,  fl  doci  net  niii  anr  pcrtiraUt  mloiir.  vnienihrnwn  upon  bumiBf 
u_,., .[  iBelli  lilM  luqienliDC  cnd  lacctlcb.  It  k  ■mj  Inbmmible,  iDd  bunu  sithout  cncUini, 
thmitb  it  cmitiifract  i|Uutitiof  ccMuloui  imolib  vhich  pmducei  ■  •fti  unpleuuit  eSM  dd 
tbw  vbo  *rc  uneccutoned  lo  it  (Scc  Lamttrrt  Ptiimt,  If.  p  K)  Dr.  Uitdley  uri :  "  U^uid 
MarH  ixhoufhl  to  be  Tieldcd  bt  Ibc  duiur  pine;  >Dd  >  laliMuiec  ulledln  India  duuiHi,  er 
muntrT  rnln,  lipnxured  Ina  Ibe  iUBC  pUnt,  or  bia  •  tm  whleh  Dr.  Buchcnualli  CUoMt- 
h»  DuudL"  (itaii^,  L  &  asi.,  u  auotcil  In  Vat  Spit.  AM.,  ed.  1.,  ISKL)    Thl>  iHclei  iru  ■>»■ 


h»  DuudL"  tAlmil^,  L  &  xn.,  u  ouoteil  In  Ifat  ^vt  AM.,  ed 

■lueedlntoBicUndlniaorb;SKrJotephBinkeibuLnMbelnt .  .--.^ 

nre.    The  onrr  plint  thu  we  nnollH»  to  birc  mco  lc  Ihct  u  Kcw,  wbeie  II  li  kep(  In  the  f  ni> 
taouK ;  Iboufh,  u  11  la  («iDd  sn  bifh  aiouDUliii,  II  nur  pouLbtr  be  u  hudr  u  CiuDlDthbBuc 

I  8.  D.  *ustba\is  Zanf.    Tbe  aoutheni  Daiiimar,  or  Kauri,  Pine. 


vliBW  pdIIcd.  \jMti, 


«lemulr  tonnli  the  «•«,  woedT.  cnRilcflooui,  muioth, 
hud,  oT  •  dDll  loden  ub.ca1aur.  ipiwllnf  uid  tcut*  u  the 
■p« :  Mcdi  IB  two(,  wedtt-ihiped,  btown,  harlni  u  the 
■pa  DO  one  mie  ■  neiabruuceouf,  ^ulle  entlrt,  otaUiiue.  u]e-ci>lo< 
G«|raf«ljr,  Hlunrfr,  4«.    The  kauit  ^ne  li *  nitjre oTNew  Xi 
theie  wblpli  OpUln  Coeli  nnned  the  'hiuneL    It  1 


thc  ;«r  n».  o..  „, 

1(  ttralfhtncH  nf  tbe  Inmk, 
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aad  flne  grain  of tbewood,  made  CapUln  Cook 

tbink  that,  if  it  proved  light  enougb,  it  would 

make  excellent  masti.    In  congequence  of  hls 

report,  but  •everal  jean  aAerwards,  a  amall 

«par  wa«  brought  lo  England  by  the  Cathanna 

whale.thip,  which  proved,  lo  lue  the  teamen*t 

pbraae,  **  a  atick  of  first-rate   quality."    Cim. 

tain  Crulse  was  afterwardt  tent  out  in  tbe 

Dromedaryto  bring  homeaoraeaparaof  thit 

wood.    He  found  many  trees  with  trunkslOO  ft. 

high,  without  a  single  brancb,  and  then  form. 

iog  large  heada ;  while  the  trunks  of  otben, 

not  »o  tall,  were  40  ft  in  circumference.    It 

waa,  bowever,  very  difficultto  procureapara,  aa 

the  large  trees  grew  on  the  very  summlt  of  the 

liigheat  hilia.  Two  ships  were  afterwards  aent 

out  umfer   Captain  Downie.   who   not   only 

brought  home  tlmber,  but  a  living  plant,  whicn 

was  prcaented  to  the  Horticultural  Society 

about  1821.  (See  Liimb.  Pin.,  ed.  £.,2.  pi  10&) 

In  18S3.  anotber  expeditlon  waa  sent  out  for 

kauri  plne  in  His  Midesty'6  ship  Buflklo;  and 

It  waa  aocoromtnled  Arom  Sydney  by  tbe  late 

M r.  Richard  Cuuningbam,  who  found  **  many 

fsir  and  noble  apeclmens  of  the  undisputed 

monarcb  ofthe  fbrest,  the  kaurl  pines  wlth  thelr 

vast  hcads  toweiing  above  tbe  other  gigantic 

timheis  of  thoae  deeplv  sbaded  regions,  sup. 

porting  on  their  upper  brancbes  large  tufts  of 

tbose  tllIandsia.Hke  eplphytea,  tbe  apecies  of 

Astdlla,  orlginally  discovered  by  Sir  Joaepb 

Banks.    These  plants  a^e  much  valued  by  tlie 

natives  f<pr  the  sweetnets  of  the  stem  on  which 

the  flowers  grow.  They  (the  natlves)  will  climb, 

says  Mr.  Gates,  the  bighest  tree,  in  searcb  of 

these  epiphytes ;  and,  when  they  have  itatbered 

tbem,  they  will  sit  for  a  long  ume  at  the  bot. 

tom  of  tbe  tree,  sucking  out  the  juice  of  the 

•tem ;  which  to  them,  especially  on  a  hoi  day, 

is  peculiarly  grateftal.    These  planu  give  the 

smaller  groves  tbe  appearance  of  an  £nglisb 

rookery,  aod  there  only  wanU  thetui  (Af6rops 

Ginclon^tas  Latk.),  that  polyglot  bird  of  the 

woods  of  New  Zealand,  to  imitate  the  cawing 

of  the  rook,  to  make  the  deception  complete." 

{Comp.  to  Mot.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  217.)    The  excellenee  of  the  wood  of  thls  tree  has  been  already  men- 

tloned,  and  Mr.  Lambert  adds  to  his  account  of  It,  that,  on  an  experimeut  being  tried  as  to  thecoro- 

parative  strength  of  tlie  wood,  snd  that  of  the  Riga  plne,  tberesultwas  as  fbllows  t  —  Both  pines 

were  1|  in.  square,  3  ft  long,  and  suspendcd  10  in.  f^om  the  end.    The  kauri    pine  bore  a  weight  of 

lcwt.  2qr.  and  15  Ib.  betore  it  broke,  and  the  Riga  pine  only  lcwt   2qr.   and  llb.;  but  the 

kauri  pine  weighed  1  Ih.  13  os.,  while  the  Riga  pine  weifihed  only  llb.  Sos.    {iMmb.  Pfn.)    In 

1837,  a  contraet  was  made  to  send  a  large  quantity  or  wood  of  this  pine  to  Enaland.    The  tree  yields, 

bcrtb  sponUneously  and  by  incision,  a  great  quantity  ofpure  limpla  resln,  which  bardens  by  exposure 

to  the  air,  and  wbich  is  excellent  as  vamisb.    In  1837,  Mr.  Lambert  recelved  an  immense  roass  of 

this  resin,  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter.  The  ouUide  is  opaque,  and  of  a  dlrty  white  :  but,  where  broken, 

it  bas  a  glassy  transparent  look,  and  a  pale  green  tinge.    Tbe  Ddmmaro  austxklia  was  flrst  (reated 

0«  a  hot-house  plant  in  England,  but  nas  since  been  (bund  to  thrive  better  in  the  green.house. 

Tbere  is  a  tree  planted  out  at  Dropmore,  which,  in  1837,  was  5ft  higb.    It  was,  bowever,  very 

unhealtby,  and  requires  to  bestrongly  protected  in  winter. 

App.  i.    A  Tabular  View  of  the  principal  PinetujnSy  or  Collections 

qf  Abietince^  in  Europe, 

The  names  of  the  pinetums  are  arranged,  as  nearlv  as  could  be  ascertained» 
in  the  order  in  which  tbey  were  commenced ;  and  the  species  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  existence  of  a 
species  in  any  pinetuni  is  indicated  by  its  height  in  feet,  according  to  measure- 
ments  sent  us  in  1837;  but,  when  the  heightis  not  exactly  known,  theexist- 
ence  of  a  species  or  variety  in  any  pinetum  or  collection  is  indicated  by  a 
Gfoss,  thus  + .  When  the  species  or  variety  Is  of  doubtful  existence  in  any 
coliection,  a  point  of  interrogation  is  used ;  and  when  it  is  wanting,  a  cipher 
18  introduced. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  our  table,  which  occupies  the  two  followinff 
pa^esy  does  not  contain  nearly  so  many  names  purporting  to  be  species  and 
varieties,  as  are  in  some  of  the  original  lists  of  tbe  coUections  sent  to  us.  For 
example,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pinetum  at  Flitwick,  (which  ranks  next  to 
that  at  Dropmore,  in  the  number  of  kinds,)  there  are  of  Pinus  5£L  names  of 
species  and  varieties,  of  A^hits  (including  /^cea)  27,  and  of  Lhrs.  7.  The 
reason  why  we  have  omitted  several  of  these  names  is,  that  we  are  doubtful  as 
to  the  application  of  some  of  them,  and  consider  others  as  only  varietiesy  or  as 
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Bynonymes ;  while  some  of  the  names,  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  those  of 
existing  yarietie8,areomitted,  because  we  thtnk  the  varieties  tliemselves  of  ?ery 
little  consequence,  and  scarcely  worth  notice. 

Besides  the  pinetums  and  coUections  shown  in  the  above  tabular  view,  there 
are  others  which  would  have  been  included  in  it»  had  there  been  room ;  and 
a  number  of  collections,  more  or  less  complete,  which  deserve  to  be  recorded, 
as  iliustrative  of  the  present  taste  for  the  culture  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe. 
AU  of  these  that  we  have  been  able  to  recollect  at  the  moment  are  induded 
in  the  following  paragraphs  :  — 

In  England,  besides  the  pinetums  noticed  in  the  tabular  view,  there  are 
coUections  at  Syon  and  Whitton  Park,  Middlesex ;  Pain*s  HUl,  Claremont» 
andOckbamPark,  Surrey;  Redleaf and  Deepdene,  Kent ;  Bayfordbury,  Hert- 
fordshire;  White  Knifhts  and  Bear  Wood,  Berkshire;  Wardour  Castie, 
Bowood,  and  Boyton  House,  Wiltshire ;  Bicton,  Devonshire ;  Croome,  War- 
wickshire ;  Trentham,  Staffordshire ;  Carlton  Hall,  Durham ;  Clumber  Paik, 
Nottingh^unshire. 

TTte  English  Nurterte*  which  possess  the  best  coUections  are  those  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  Hackney;  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn,  Fulham  ;  Messrs. 
Lee,  Hammersmith ;  Messrs.  Brown,  Slough  ;  Mr.  Donald,  Goldworth  ;  and 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Chester.  The  best  assortment  of  pine  and  fir  seeds  for  sale 
is  kept  by  Mr.  Charlwood,  London. 

In  Scotlandy  the  best  coUections  not  included  in  the  tabular  view  are :  at 
New  Posso,  Peeblesshire ;  Oxenford  Castie,  and  Hopetoun  House,  near 
Edinburgh  ^  and  Methven  Castle,  Perthshire. 

The  Scotdi  Nurteries  which  contain  the  best  coUections  are  those  of 
Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Messrs.  Lawson,  Edinburgh ;  Messrs.  TumbuU  and 
Dickson,  Pertb ;  and  Bir.  Roy,  Aberdeen.  Tlie  b^t  coUection  of  pine  and 
fir  seeds  is  kept  by  Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh. 

In  France,  there  are  the  foUowing  coliections : — 

1.  True  Pinetunu  (CoUeciions  botaniques),  Madame  Agla^  Adanson»  at 
Balenie,  near  MouUns,  AUier  ;  Dumont  de  Courset,  at  Coiurset,  near  Sainer, 
Pas  de  Calais ;  M.  Ivoy,  at  Bordeaux. 

2.  Botanical  Forests  (Botaniquejbrestiere),  M.  Vilmorin,  at  Barres,  near 
Nogent  sur  Vemisson,  LoireL 

3.  Amateur  CoUectums  less  complete  than  the  Pinetums,  Count  de  Mont- 
bron,  at  ChateUerauIt ;  B^n  de  Tschoudi,  at  Metz;  Viscount  H^cart  de 
Thury,  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  M.  Bob^,  near  Chateauneuf,  Haute  Loire ; 
M.  De  Lorgeril,  at  Baumanoir,  near  Rennes;  Marquis  de  la  Boessiere,  at 
Malleville,  near  Ploermel ;  Baron  de  Morogues,  at  La  Source,  uear  Orleans; 
M.  MaUet  De  ChiUy,  at  Sologne,  near  Orleans;  M.  De  la  Giraudi^  So- 
logne,  near  Blois ;  M.  Macarel,  near  Gien ;  M.  Doublat,  at  Epinal ;  Viscount 
de  Conrval,  and  Count  de  Bumonville,  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  Count  de 
Tristan,  at  Orleans.  The  late  M.  De  Courson,  near  8t.  Briene ;  the  late 
Du  Hamel  du  Monceau,  at  DenainviUiers,  at  Monceau^  and  at  Vrigny,  near 
Pithiviers ;  and  of  M.  De  Malesherbes,  at  Malesherbea. 

4.  Experimental  Plantaiions  (Plantations  (non  plus  CoUections)  Jmrestieret 
expSrimentales,    M.  Delamarre,  at  Harcourt ;  M.  Marcellin  V^tillard,  at  Mans; 
M!.  B^rard,  sen.,  at  Mans;  M.  Bataille  de  Mandelat,  at  Autun;  M.  Doulcet, 
La  Fay,  near  Aubigny;  aiid  the  govemment  plantations  in  the  forests  of 
Fontainebleau,  Compidgne,  and  Villers  Cotterets,  and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

5.  Plantationsofparticular  Spedes, — /^nus  LaHcio,  by  M.  Le  Roy,  at  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer;  and  the  Count  Lemarrois.  P.  syiv^stris,  by  the  Viscount 
Ruinard  de  Brimour  at  Rheims ;  and  roany  others  in  Champagne.  I»arix 
europsB^a,  by  the  Count  de  Rambuteau.  PiccB,  pectin^ta,  by  M.  De  Cande- 
coste,  at  Laij^le ;  besides  many  other  plantations  in  Normandy. 

The  principal  nurseries  in  France  which  contain  coUections  of  pines  and 
firs  are,  those  of  M.  Cels,  M.  Godefroy,  and  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  at  or  near 
Paris ;  and  that  of  Messrs.  Baumann  at  BoUwyller.  The  seedsman  who  keeps 
the  most  exteniive  coUection  of  pine  and  fir  seeds  is  M.  Vilmorin,  Pteis. 

In  Beigium,  the  coUection  of  the  Baron  de  Serret,  at  Bruges. 
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In  Germany,  the  principal  collections,  next  to  that  in  the  Botanic  Oarden 
Berlin  are  :  at  Wdrlitz,  in  Saxony ;  at  Harbcke,  in  Hanover ;  at  Briick  on  the 
Leytha,  near  Vienna ;  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  Vienna ;  and  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Gottingen.  The  nursery  in  Germany  in  which  there 
ia  the  most  coinplete  coliectionof  Ooniferae  is  that  of  Messrs.  Booth,  Ham« 
huTg,  who  also  keep  the  best  assortment  of  pine  and  fir  seeds. 

In  Ruuia,  there  are  coUections  in  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Peters- 
burg;  and  in  the  Goyemment  Garden  at  Nikitka,  in  the  Crimea. 

In  Denmark,  there  |s  a  collection  in  the  Royai  Gardens,  Rosenburg, 
Copenhagen. 

In  Stoedeny  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund, 

/»  Italyy  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Monza,  near  Milan, 
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mM±\ 


Thb  Capr^sinae  dtffer  from  the  «4bi6tinfle  in  being  for  the  greater  part 
shrubs  or  low  trees,  instead  of  lofty  trees.  Thev  are  all  evergreen,  with  the 
exception  of  one  species  of  Taxddium  (T,  disticnumy  the  deciduous  cypress) ; 
and  none  of  them  tiave  the  branches  disposed  in  whorls,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
the  pines  and  firs  without  exception.  The  greater  part  of  the  species  are 
natives  of  warm  dimatcs,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  are  perfectly  hardy  in 
British  gardens.  One  onl^,  the  common  juniper,  is  a  native  of  Bntain ;  but 
between  30  and  40  foreign  species  and  varieties  endure  the  open  air  in 
England ;  and  8  or  10  of  these  (exclusive  of  Tax6dium),  which  have  been 
not  less  than  30  or  40  years  in  the  country,  and  which  have  had  time  to 
display  their  shapes,  form  very  handsome  or  remarkable  eveigreen  low  trees, 
or  tall  shrubs ;  such  as  the  red  cedar,  the  white  cedar,  the  eastem  and  westem 
arbor  vitae,  the  Phoenician  and  tall  juniper,  the  cedar  of  Goa,  the  com«* 
mon  and  spreading  cypress,  &c.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  or 
alleged  speaes  have,  however,  been  but  a  short  time  in  British  nurseries,  and 
are  onljr  to  he  seen  as  very  young  plants  in  the  nurseries,  or  in  very  choice 
Goliections.  These  latelv  mtroduced  kinds  are  so  imperfectly  known  amone 
cultivators,  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  names  which 
are  applied  to  them;  ana  therefore  all  that  we  can  recommend  is,  that 
tbey  snould  be  as  extensively  introduced  into  collections  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  grow  up  to  some  size,  and  be  examined  in  various  situations 
bv  different  botanists.  In  coliecting,  with  a  view  to  this  object,  some  of  the 
alleged  kinds  will  doubtless  tum  out  duplicates,  but  the  only  objection  to 
this,  in  the  case  of  such  very  rare  and  interesting  everereens,  is  the  first  cost, 
which  is  comparatively  a  trifle.  It  may  be  observed  of  all  the  species  of 
Cupr^ssinfle,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  by  words,  and  scarcely  practicable 
to  iUustrate  by  figures,  without  the  firuit,  man^  of  the  difierent  species  of  this 
fiunily ;  nevertheiess,  to  a  practised  eye,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  three 
leading  genera,  viz.  7^i\ja,  CHiprtous,  and  «Tunipems,  by  a  portion  of  the 
branc^  without  either  flowers  or  firuit  The  flattened,  two-edged,  scaly,  imbri- 
cated  shoots  of  all  the  thi^as,  including  C&Ilitris  (which  may,  if  the  reader 
chooses,  be  considef  ed  a  subgenus),  are  two^ged^  whether  the  specimen 
be  young  or  old ;  those  of  Cupr^ssus  are  scaly  and  imbricated,  but  angular 
or  roundish,  and  never  two-edged;  and  those  of  Jiiniperus,  in  the  youns 
state  of  the  plants,  have  distinct  acerose  leaves^generally  glaucous  above,  and 
often  in  threes  joined  at  the  base. 

Propagation  and  CuUttre,  AU  the  kinds  may  be  propagated  by  layeri  and 
cuttings ;  and  the  most  common  species  ripen  seeds  in  Britain  in  abundanc^. 
The  seeds,  which  generally  lie  a  year  in  the  ground,  mav  be  sown  in  spring ; 
and  the  young  plants  may  be  treated  in  all  respect^  like  those  of  the  pine 
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and  fir  tribe.  When  the  seecb  are  sown  in  autumn,  immediately  after  bdng 
gathered,  they  soroetimes  come  up  ihc  followiog  year.  CattiDgs  should  be 
made  in  autumn,  of  the  wood  of  the  same  year,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
preceding  year^s  wood  attached  ;  and  they  should  be  planted  in  sand,  or  in  a 
very  sandy  loam,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered  with  hand^lasses.  Outtings 
put  in  in  September  wili  form  callosities  at  tbeir  lower  extremities  the  same 
autumn,  and  should  be  protected  by  mats  durine  scTere  frosta  in  winter :  t^ie 
following  autumn  they  will  be  ready  to  transpTant.  Layers  may  be  made 
^ther  in  autumn  or  spring. 

Genus  IX. 


[ilHfflS 


THIPJA  L,    Thb  Arbor  Vit£.    Lm,  Syst,  Monoe^cia  ^fonadelphia. 

Jdeni^fleatkm.  Lin.  Gen.,  1078. ;  Relch.,  Na  1176L ;  ScfarebL,  No.  1457. ;  Toura,  t.  358. ;  JiuL.^lS.; 
Gertn.,  t  91. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  S. 

a^onymft.    Tnuya,  or  Arbre  de  Vie»  Fr. ;  Lebensbaum,  Qer, 

Derwation.  From  Myo»,  sacriAce ;  in  coniequence  of  tne  retlo  of  the  Eattero  ▼arie^  being  utcd 
inttead  of  incense  in  •acriflcea.  Wfajit  was  cailed  Arbor  Vitc  ia  uncertain.  Parkinaon  ays  tbe 
Americao  tpeciet  wag  pretented.  to  rrancit  L  under  thia  name,  and  that  it  haa  been  continued 
ever  «ince,  tliotuh  for  wbat  reaton  he  knowt  not    It  wat  called  the  Arlwr  Vite  by  Cliuiui. 

;  Royle  mentiont  triat,  in  the  Eatt,  the  cyprett  It  ealled  the  tree  of  life ;  and  that  iti  berTiea,&c.,are 

;  cootidered  a  cure  for  all  diaeai 


DescripHon,  ^c,  Narrow,  pyramidal,  evergreen  trees,  or  large  fastigiate 
shrubs;  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America,  and  fbr  the  most  part 
hardy  in  British  gardens.  The  species  have  been  divided  by  Professor  Don 
into  the  following  sections : — 

1.  ThujiB  verts.  Cones  oblong-compressed ;  scales  consisting  of  a  definite 
number  (4  or  6),  coriaceous,  smooth,  with  one  tubercle  under  the 
apex  ;  two  exterior  ones  shortened,  boat-8hiq)ed.  Seeds  conipresaed, 
winged.  To  this  belong  T,  occidentalis  L,y  T.  plicata  JJorm,  aod 
T,  chii^nsis  D.  Don.  In  T.  occidentalis  the  seeds  are  flattened,  winged 
all  round,  emarginate  at  the  apex. 

8.  Bidia,  Cones  roundish,  squarrose ;  scales  indefinite  in  number,  peltate, 
woody.  Seeds  beliying,  crustaceous,  without  wings,  To  this  belongs 
T  onentMis  L. 

3.  Cypariua,  Cones  roundish ;  scales  indefinite  in  number,  peltate,  woody. 
Seeds  winged  at  the  apex.  To  this  belong,  T,  cupressdides  L,,  T» 
pensilis  D.  JDon.,  and  T,  p6ndula  D,  Don, 

§  1.  Tikula  vhce. 

1  1.  7\  occidbntaYis  L,    The  westem,  or  American,  Arbor  Vitae. 

Tdentifteation,    Hort  Cllflr.,  4ia':  Hort  Upt^  t89. ;  Rov  Lugd.,  87. ;  Smith  in  Reert  Cjc  Na  1.; 

Kalm  Iiin..  3.  p.  389. ;  Mia  Dict.,  No.  1. ;  Du  Roi  Haitk.,  S.  p.  455. ;  Blackw.,  t.  21<L  ;  Kninh.  Cent, 

1.  No.  91. ;  Wanf.  Amer.,  7.  t.  8. ;  WithL  Arb.,  883.;  Baum.,  60«.;  S|x  Pl.,  4.  (^508. ;  Michx.  Aih., 

3.  t  S9. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  3L  p.  IS. ;  Purth  FL  Amer.  Sept,  «.  pi  616. ;  Michz.  N.  Aoier.  SyL,  3. 

p.  23R. ;  Rich.  lur  let  Conif.,  p.  43. 
SyMttyme*.    rhi^a  Theophr&tti  Bauh.  Pfai.,  488. ;  A'ibor  VWm  Omt.  HttL,  1.  p.  36L:  white  Cedar, 

Amer. ;  CMre  amdricain,  CMre  Uanc,  Arbre  de  Vie,  Fr.  \  gemelDer  Lebentbaum,  Ger. :  Alberode 

Vita,  HaL 
Engravingt.    Blackw.,  t  9ia  ;  Wang.  Amer.,  7.  t  &  ;  Michz.  Axbi,  3.  t  S9. ;  Rich.  Coa.  1 7.  f.  1. ; 

owjlgs.  S31%i  to  2314. ;  and  the  pUte  of  thlt  tree  in  our  latt  Volume. 

Spec,  Ckar.,  4^c,  Branchlets  2-edged.  Leaves  imbricated  in  4  rows,  ovate- 
rhomboidy  adpressed,  naked,  tuberculated.  Cones  oborate;  interior  scales 
truncate,  gibbous  beneath  the  apez.  j[  Witid,)  A  moderate-sized  tree,  or 
large  shrub ;  a  native  of  Canada,  and  in  cultivation  in  England  since  1596;. 
flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  cones-in  the  foUowing  autumn. 

TarieHet, 

1  T.o.  2  varieghta  Marsh.,  p.  243. ;  T,  o.  f6h*is  variegJitis  Lodd,  Cat,,  1836;. 
has  the  leaves  variegated.    Therc  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
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Society'a  Garden,  eft.high,  which  waa  receivedin  1831,from  Mr. 
HodgliinB  oC  tbe  Dunganstown  Nurser;,  in  the  County  Wicklow. 
T  T.  B.SgAinua  Mu>h.,t.c,N.Du[I«)a.,l».ii.l3.,i>iia<ltDbcaanfrMnotlhuil)K9(cit*. 

JOeteriptioTi,  j-r.     Tiie  American  arborTitie,  in  ita  natiTe countrj, according 
to  Hichaux,  is  a  tree  from  45  ft  to  50  H.  in  height,  with  a  tnink  Bometime» 
more  tban  10  ft.  in  circumference ;  though,  in  generai,  it  i>  DOt  above  11  in 
ot    15  in.   in  ^ameter  at  5  fl.  from  the  ground      From  the 
nuinber  of  the  concentric  circlea,  1 17  of  which  Micheui  has  -' 

counted  in  a  1<^  13in.  5  lines  in  diameter,  its  erowth  ^peBra  v 

to  be  eitremely  slow.  The  (bliige  i»  numerously  ramified,  and 
flattened.or  apread  out  laterally.  TheleaTea  are  small,  oppo- 
■itc,  imbricated  acalea :  when  bniiaed,  the,v  difiuse  a  xtrong 
aromMic  odour.  The  sexes  are  aeparBte  upon  the  same  tree 
the  male  catkini  are  in  the  form  orsmall  cones,  which,  when 
fipe,  are  jellowish,  about  4  linei  in  length,  and  composed  of 
obloDK  a^ea,  which  open  throughout  their  whole  len^  fur 
the  eacape  crf'  EeTcral  minute  aeeda,  each  of  which  la  aur- 
iDOunted  bj  a  short  wing.  The  flowen  appear  early  in  apnng,  . 
and  the  cUkina  are  matured  towarda  the  end  of  Seplember     ^  |- 

In  AraericB,  the  full-grown  arbor  vits  is  easily  dutinguiBhed 
froia  bU  other  treea  by  ita  ahape  and  foliage  The  trunk 
tapera  rajndlf  trom  a  very  large  bate  to  a  very  slender  Rim 
mit;  and  it  la  fumiahed  with  branches  forfour  fiftha  of  its 
hoght.     The  prindpal  limba  are  widely  distant  from   each  u 

other,  placed  at  riEht  anglea   with   the   trunk,  and  have  a  'f'  >«« 

great   number   of  Jroopinj  aecoodBry  hranchea      The  bark  *'         — 

upon  tfae  trunk  is  slightlv  liirrowed,  but  smooth  to  the  toucb,  «3i3 

and  very  white  when  the  tree  «tandf  exposecl  The  wood  is  reddiah,  aome- 
what  odorous,  very  light  and  aofl,  and  fin&^rained.  (^MicAx.)  Compared  with 
the  Chinese  art>or  vitee,  the  American  apeciea  is  a  loose  irr^lar-headed  tree, 
with  the  branchea  much  more  horizontal  than  in  thal  species.  The  rate  of 
growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  6  in.  to  1  It.  in  a  year.  In  ten 
years,  in  faTourable  aoils,  it  will  atuin  the  height  of  lOft.or  12  ft.;  and.in 
30  or  40  yeart,  in  moist  «heltered  sicuationa,  drawn  up  hy  other  treee,  it  wili 
•Itaiu  the  height  of  30  fl.  or  40  ft.     The  largest  speciment  in  the  neigbhour- 
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bood  of  London  are  at  Syon,  «bere  it  is  between  25  ft.  and  30  ft.  high.  At 
Pain's  Hill,  in  a  moiat  boCtom  near  the  water-wheel,  there  ia  a  tall  erect  tree, 
between  30  fl.  and  40  ft.  high;  Hnd,  in  Studlej  Park,  the  Bpreadiiw  tree  of 
which^.  S314.  iaa  portrait  to  the  Hcaie  of  1  in.  to  18  fi,  is  4^  ft.  h^h,  witb  ■ 
head  40  n.  in  diani.  This  remarkable  tree  has  no  main  trunk,  but  diridea  into 
Berenl  lar^  limbs  near  the  ground.  Another  tree  in  the  mme  paric,  of  «faidi 
^.  8313.  le  a  portrait  to  the  icBle  of  1  in.  to  84  ft.,  is,  on  the  ciHitTaiy,  50  ft. 
high,  with  the  side  branches  amall  like  those  of  a  larch. 

Geogn^hu  and  Hutorg.  Tbe  TliOja  occidentalis  ia  found  in  Nortb  Am»- 
rica,  (rom  Oinada  to  the  mountBins  of  Virginia  and  CBTolirui-  According  to 
Punh,  it  in  rather  Bcarce  in  tbe  «outhem  atatcB,  and  ia  only  found  there  oo 
the  «teep  bank*  of  mountain  torrentB.  Michaux  Btates  that  it  i«  found  on  the 
Hudson  in  abundance,  and  near  the  RapidB  of  the  Potoinac,  in  Virginia. 
Ooat'a  Island,  round  which  the  Niagara  dividea  iCself  to  form  the  itupendous 
catartct  so  univenally  admired,  i«  bordered  wich  trees  of  21iuja  occidentilii. 
Mr.  M'Nab,  in  1B34  (see  p.  188.),  found  it  in  abundBnce  io  theae  balHtaU.aod 
in  various  other  places  between  New  York  and  Canada.  In  Canada,  aod  in 
the  northem  parla  of  the  United  States,  it  i«  called  tbe  white  cedar;  butin 
the  disCrict  of  Maine  it  ii  more  commonly  known  as  the  aiiiot'  vitte.  In 
Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Vermont,  and  the  district  of  Mahie,  llie 
arbor  vita  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  resinous  trees,  after  the  black  and  the 
hemlock  spnices.  A  cool  soil  Beems  to  be  indiRpensable  to  its  growtb.  It  ts 
never  scen  on  the  uplands  aaiong  the  beeches,  the  birches,  &c.,  but  i«  fouod 
nn  the  rocky  edgea  of  tbe  innumerable  rivuleta  and  smBll  laket  which  ar« 
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acattered  over  tfaese  countries ;  and  it  occupies  in  great  part,  or  exclusively, 
awamps  from  50  acres  to  100  acres  in  extent ;  some  of  wnich  are  accessible 
only  m  the  winter,  when  the^  are  frozen  over  and  covered  with  several  feet  of 
snow.  It  abounds  exactly  m  proportion  to  the  degree  of  humidity  which 
exists  in  the  soil ;  and  in  the  dnest  marshes  it  is  mingl^  with  black  spruce,  the 
hemlock  spruce,  the  yellow  birch,  the  black  ash,  and  a  few  specimens  of  the 
white  pine.  In  ail  of  these  marshes,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  bed  of  iS'ph4g- 
num,  so  tbick,  and  so  surcharged  with  moisture,  that  the  foot  sinks  half-leg 
deep  into  it,  while  the  water  rises  under  the  pressure.  On  the  borders  of  the 
lakes,  where  the  arbor  vitse  has  room,  and  enjoys  the  bcnefit  of  the  light  and 
air,  it  rises  perpendicularly,  grows  more  rapidly.and  attains  a  greater  size,  than 
when  crowded  in  the  swamps,  where  its  thick  foliage  intercepts  the  light  from 
the  trunk,  and  impedes  tbe  circulation  of  the  air.  In  the  swamps,  its  trunk  is 
rarely  straight,  but  forms  an  elliptic  curve,  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  ground. 
(I^fichjp,)  '*  By  a  strange  mistake  of  Linnsus,  this  species  is  handed  down 
as  a  native  of  Siberia  ;  because  Gmelin  (FL  Sib,,  v.  i.  182).  mentions  a  Thiija, 
to  which  he  misapplies  the  synonymes  ot  the  present,  but  which,  by  his  own 
account,  is  different ;  for  he  says  it  is  paler  than  the  garden  kind,  and  smaller 
in  all  its  parts.  It  was  brought  to  him  by  a  travellinff  surgeon,  from  rocks 
near  Pekin  in  China,  and  could  be  no  other  than  T,  orientalis.*'  {SnM  in  Rees*s 
Cyc)  The  American  arbor  vitse  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
Clusius  having  stated  that  the  first  tree  that  he  saw  of  it  was  one  in  the  Royal 
Oarden  at  Fontainebleau,  which  had  been  sent  from  Canada  as  a  present  to 
that  monarch.  It  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Gerard,  who  observes,  writing 
in  1506,  that,  though  not  a  native  of  the  country,  it  ^ew  in  his  garden  very 
plentifully.  As  the  tree  ripens  abundance  of  seeds,  it  is  readily  propagated, 
and,  firom  the  time  of  Oerard,  has  been  one  of  our  commonest  hardy  evergreens. 

Propertietand  Utet,^a,  From  the  shape  of  themain  stem,Michaux  observes, 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  trunks  of  a  considerable  length,  and  a  uniform  diameter ; 
hence,  iu  the  district  of  Mtune,  the  timber  of  this  tree  is  little  employed  for  the 
framework  of  houses,  thou^h  in  other  respects  it  is  proper  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  softer  than  the  white  pme,  and  gives  a  weaker  hold  to  nails ;  for  which 
reason,  the  Canadians  always  join  it  with  more  solid  wood.  The  elder  Mi- 
chaux,  in  his  journey  to  Hudson^s  Bay  in  1792,  found  the  church  established 
there  by  the  Jesuits  yet  standing,  This  buildin^,  constructed  %i  1728,  as 
was  proved  by  an  inscnption  over  the  door,  was  bmlt  with  square  logs  of  the 
arbor  vits,  laid  one  upon  another,  without  coVering  on  either  side  ;  and  it 
had  remained  perfectly  sound  more  than  60  years.  The  most  common  use 
of  this  tree  is  tor  rural  fences,  for  which  it  is  highly  esteemed.  The  posts  last 
35  or  40  years,  and  the  rails  60  years ;  or  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  those 
of  any  other  species.  The  posts  remun  undecayed  twice  as  lone  in  argil- 
laceous  as  in  sandy  soils.  in  Canada,  the  wood  of  the  arbor  vitse  is  selected 
Ibr  the  light  frames  of  bark  canoes.  Its  branches,  gamished  with  leaves,  are 
formed  into  brooms,  which  exhale  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour.  Kalm  affirms 
that  the  leaves,  pounded  and  mixed  with  hog*s  lard,  make  an  excellent  oint- 
meot  for  the  rheumatism.  (Mtchx,} 

In  Britain,  the  American  arbor  vit»  can  only  be  considered  as  an  oma- 
mental  shrub  or  low  tree ;  thriving  well  in  any  soil,  even  in  the  most  exposed 
ntaations,  but  attaining  its  largest  size  in  low,  sheltered,  and  moist  places.  It 
bears  the  knife  and  the  shears ;  and  is  firequently  employed  to  form  hedges  for 
shelter  in  gardens  and  nursery  grounds.  The  smaller  branches  are  long, 
slender,  and  remarkably  tough,  and  may  be  used  as  ties  to  faggot-wood,  or 
wattles  to  fences,  where  strength  and  durability  are  required.  The  tree  is 
readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  procured  in  abundance  firom  America» 
or  gathered  firom  Bntish  trees ;  or  by  cuttings. 

SiatitUe».  In  the  enTiront  of  London.  At  Mount  Grove,  Hampttead,  It  it  80  (t  higb,  wlth  a  tnink 
10  in.  in  diameter ;  in  the  Fulhan  Nurtery,  80  ye&n  planted,  it  i«  SO  ft.  high ;  at  8t«umore,  at 
Aberoorn  Priory»  it  li  83  It.  high  ;  at  Gunnertbury  Parlc  aro  teveral  cone-«haped  treet,  50  ft  falgh. 
—  Sottth  of  London.    In  Hampthire,  at  Alreiford,  13  yeert  planted,  it  it  19  ft.  hlgh.    In  Surrcy»  at 
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Bagdiot  Puk.  njmn  plwtcd,  it  ii  90lt  hlglu  In  Beiluliire,  at  Whlte  Knlgbts.  91  TMn  pbmtid, 
U  U  85  ft.  high.  In  Buckinghanuhire.  at  Tempie  Hoaw, 40  yean  planted,  it  ii  16  ft.  high.  In  Ema^ 
at  Braybroke,  51  years  ptanted,  it  is  55  ft  high.  In  Nottingbamshlre,  at  Clumber  Park,  it  ii  ao  ft. 
high,  the  dianeter  of  tfae  trunlc  U  tt.,  and  or  the  head  82  ft.  In  Radnorthire,  at  Maedaugh  Cartle^ 
it  ia  dOft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tne  trunlc  U  ft..  and  of  the  head  15  ft.  In  ShroiMhire,  at  Kiaiet, 
60  yearfl  planted,  it  it  30ft.  hlgh.  In  Suilbrdshlre,  at  Teddesley  Park,  14  yean  pUnted,  It  !•  16ft. 
bigfa  ;  at  RoUerton  Hall,  50  yean  pianted,  it  is  SSft.  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  ortbe 
beMl  10  ft.  In  Suffblk,  at  Flnborough  Hall,  70  jean  pUnted,  It  U  ao  ft.  high.  In  Woroestenhire^ 
at  Croome.  40  yean  pUnted,  it  U  90  ft.  high.  —  In  SicotUnd.  In  the  enTirou  of  Edinbui^rii,  et 
Goeford  Houte,  80  yean  planted,  It  U  flOft.  high ;  at  Hopetoun  Houee,  It  u  36  ft.  hlgh.  In  Banff- 
•hire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  U  dO  ft.  high.  In  BenrickBhlre,  at  the  Hlnel,  30  yean  ulantcd,  It  U  21  ft. 
hlgh.  In  Haddlngtottshire,  at  Tynningbam,  78  yean  oid,  it  li  I7i  ft.  hlgh.  In  Perthihlni,  at 
InTerary,  It  is  88  ft.  hlgh ;  at  TkTinouth,  50  yean  planted,  it  U  36ft.  hlgb  ;  at  Perth,  in  tbe  nnnerf 
of  MeMr».  Dickeon  and  TumbulL  88  yean  pUnted,  it  ii  18  ft.  high.  In  RoM-shire,  at  Bnbaa 
Caatle,  30  yean  pUnted,  tt  Is  80  ft.  nigfa.  In  Stirtingahire,  at  Airthrey,  43  yean  pUnted,  It  U  30  ft. 
high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  head  18  ft.  —  In  Irdand.  In  the  enrlroDt  of  Dublin,  In  tbe  fflameTU 
Botanic  Gaiden,  30  yean  plantcd,  it  U  16  ft.  high ;  and  at  Cyprest  Orove,  20  yean  nUnted.  it  ■ 
18  ft.  high.  In  King*a  County.  at  CbarleTille  Foreet,  85  yean  ptanted,  it  U  fiOft.  high.  In  the 
County  Down,  at  Bailyleady,  s  yean  nUnted,  It  It  16  ft  hi|^.  In  Fenaanagfa,  at  Floieiiee  Coai^ 
50  yean  pUnted,  it  U  96ft.  high.  In  Louth,  at  Orlel  Temple.  30  yeanjdanted,  U U  30ft.  Ugh.— 
In  Franoe,  near  Parit,  at  Sc^auz,  10  yean  planted,  It  90  ft.  hign.  ~-  In  Hanover,  in  the  Gottiofa 
BotanU  Garden,  85  yean  planted,  and  flrom  30ft.  to  40  ft.  hi|^.  —  In  AuttrU,  at  Vienna,  in  the 
UnlTenlty  Botanic  Mrden,  90  yean  pUnted,  It  U  36  ft.  high ;  at  Laxenburg,  95  yaan  pUoted, 
it  U  80  ft.  nl|^ ;  at  Briiek  on  the  Leytha,  40  yean  planted,  It  it  30  ft.  hlgh.— In  Prutna,  at  BeriU, 
at  Sant'  Soud,  90  yean  pUnted,  It  U  14  ft.  high j  In  the  P&uen-Intd,  40  yean  planted,  tt  U  lift. 

iiigh.  —  In  Sweden,  at  tae  BotanU  Oaiden  at  Lund,  It  U  90  ft.  high In  Italy,  at  Monia,  94  yaHi 

pUnted,itU18ft.high. 

Commercial  Statittict  Seeds,  in  London,  4«.  per  Ib.  Plants,  in  the  Lomkm 
nuraeries,  are  from  Qd,  to  1#.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  Ifianc;  and  at  New  Yoffc, 
50cent8. 

i  •  2.  7\  (o.)  PLiCA^TA  Dofm,    The  plicate,  or  Nee\  Arbor  VitsB. 

Donn  Hort  Cantabi,  &  p,  849l  ;  Lamb.  Pin.    ed.  8.,  fiL   Mb.  61. ;  Lodd.  CiL, 


i^c,  Ckar.y  S^c,  Branchlets  compressed,  spreadinff.  Leaves  rhomboid-OTRte, 
acute,  adpressed,  imbricated  in  4  rows,  naked,  tuberded  in  the  middle. 
Gones  omong,  noddinff.  Seeds  obcordate.  (X>am6.  Pm.)  A  natiTe  of 
Mexico,  where  it  was  round  by  Nee ;  and  of  the  weatem  sdiores  of  Korth 
America,  at  Nootka  Sound,  where  it  was  found  by  Menzies.  Introduoed 
into  Britain  by  the  last  botanist,  in  1796. 

DescripHon^  ^c,  A  very  branchy,  spreading,  iight  green  tree.  Branches 
crowded,  «overed  with  a  reddish  brown  bark ;  branchlets  dense,  often 
divided,  pectinate,  compressed.  Leaves  rhomboid-ovate,  acute,  dosdyad- 
pressed,  imbricated  in  4  rows,  crowded  together  between  the  nodes;  glabroiis, 
quite  entire,  shining,  tubercled  in  the  middle.  Cones  scatter^ed,  solitaiy, 
nodding,  oblong:  scales  elliptic,  obtuse,  fiat,  obsoletely  furrowed.  Seeds 
compressed,  winged  all  round,  emarginate  at  the  apex,  obcordate-oblong. 
{Lamh,}  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety*8  Garden,  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  and  in  other  collections  in  the  neigkbourhood  of  London,  where  it 
lias  every  appearance  of  being  a  variety  of  T,  occidentalis,  of  which  we,  st 
leasty  have  no  doubt. 

f-  3.  T,  chile'nsis  Lamb,    The  Chili  Arbor  Vitae. 

ida0fieaii<m,    Lambi  Pin..  ed.  9L,  9L  p.  198.,  Na  69. 
Sjfnonfme.    Cuprteut  /hyotdet  Pawm  MSS. 

Spec  Ckar.,  ire.  Branchlets  Jointed,  tpreading,  compretted.  Leavet  orate-oblong,  chtute,  tama> 
what  3.angied,  Imbrlcated  In  4  rowt,  adpretted,  naked,  ftirrowcd  on  both  tidet.  Copetoralohlan|; 
tcalet  4,  oompretted,  elliptic,  obtute.  Seedt  wlnged  at  the  apex,  entire.  {Lmmk  PiU.,  IL  Na  6bL) 
A  native  of  Chilt,  on  tne  Andet;  wfaere  It  wat  found  by  Nee  and  by  Fiavon.  Not  yrtlBtio> 
dueed. 

DacHptiam,  4«.  A  beautlAiI,  dark  green,  ipreading  tree.  Branchet  numeroua,  ditMidni;  tnd 
•covered  wlth  a  greyith-brown  bark.  Branebleu  crowded  at  the  apexet  ef  tbe  bnmcbei,  cfttn 
divided,  oompretted,  articulated.  Leavet  ovaLoWong,  obtute,  aomewhat  trlgonoua,  faariniated  ia 
•4  rowt,  adpretted,  naked,  tomewhat  dlttant ;  Intemodet  dUtinct,  etpecially  in  adutt  onet :  gttbRNH, 
marked  near  the  edge  on  both  tidet  with  a  whlcUh,  braad,  depretted  ftuvow,  detdy  Jottwd  at  the 
bate,  thetthing  the  oranchlett.  Conet  numerout,  terminal,  drooirtng,  obioog,  iiaintiawl.  4>valved ; 
«xterlor  ▼alvet  ovateuoblong,  boat-thaped,  pointed,  eztemally  oonTex ;  Intenor  t,  oppotHe,  nelhn. 
late.  flattened  at  the  apex,  roundith,  naving  a  tmaller  nearly  obtolete  tuberde  1001011001  ntile. 
fieedt  8,  tometimet  Interted  Into  the  bate  of  the  interior  valvet,  havlng  a  head  icanoua  and  1 
aereont,  vcry  blunt;  wlng  at  tbe  apex,  decurrent  at  tbe  bate. 


CMAP.  CXtll. 


\l'rZfLJK.       TUV^Jt 


$  ii.  Bidta. 
t  i.T.  ORiBNTt^s  L.    The  Orieatal,  or  Clmete,  hrbot  Vits. 

MntificMii».  Uni^.,  14!l.iWUl<l  Sp.  I>].,p.  saaj  Bun.,  p  SQS ;  Du  Rol  Hubk.,  t.  p,  U8.  i 
Thnnta.  J«p.,  (LlWj  Hoit  CliB:,449.,  N.  Du  Hua.,  S.  p.  IL I  fUcli.  Canir.,  p.  U. 

SmgtmwBui.  Dcnd.  Bill.,  L  UA  ;  Bkb.  ConU:,  L  T.  r.  1 ;  ud  Gmd.  FL  Slb.,  L  p.  Itti  8mllll  Ib 
BMi'i  OJt. ;  tai  OOI-jV-  B15. 

.^pn^.  Char.,  4c.  Branchteta  S-edged.  Lcaves  imlnicated  in  4  row^  ovate- 
rhomboid,  adpreEsed,  fuirowed  along  the  middle.  Conet  elUptic;  interior 
(cales  blunt,  mucroDBte  beDeath  the  apex.  (  WiUd.')    A  low  tree,  or  fsBti^te 


t.;  T.  pyramidaliH  Baah.  Cat.,  ed.  1837  {  and  the 
in  oiir  last  Volume,  from  the  Bpecimen  in  the  Hor- 


ihnib }  a  native  of  rockjr  ntuationi  in  China  and  Siberia  ;  and  alao,  accordiog 
to  Thunberg,  oa  the  mountainH  of  Japau.   {Fl.  Jt^.,  266.)     Introduced  iu 
175S,  and  flowering  in  May. 
VtaieOei. 

1   t.o.%ttricta  Hort.j 

plate  of  tbis  tree  in  oiir  last  Volume,  trom  the  Bpecim 

tieultural  8odet;*8  Oarden ;  is  more  fostinate  ttian  the  speciea  In  its 

habit  of  growtb,  and  forma  b  tall  nairow  ihnib,  or  low  tree. 

«  T.  o.  3  lal&rica,  T.  tatirica  Lodd.  Cal.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  lesTea,  and 

tiieenlire  plant,  rHther  smaller  than  the  Hpecies.     Thereisa  plant  in 

the  Horticultural  Society'^  Oardeu,  6ft.  high. 

Deicripliott.  A  low  tree  or  large  shnib,  distinguishBble  at  first  sight  from  the 

American  arbor  vite,  by  ita  more  dense  babit  of  growth,  by  its  brancbes  being 

chiefly  tumed  upwards,  and  by  its  leaves  or  Bc^es  bdng  Emaller,  closer  to- 

gether,  and  of  a  lighter  green.     The  common  beight  of  full-erown  trees  of  this 

spedes  is  from  18ft.to20ft.     The  tnink  is  Btraigbt,  «itfi  a  bowniEh  and 

Bomewhst  rough  barlc ;  the  branches  Bre  numerouB,  pointiiw  outwardH,  so  as 

to  form  almoBt  a  right  angle  with  the  stem ;  but  soon  ajterwards  they  are 

tumed  upwHrds,  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the  trunk.     The  leaves  are 

flattened,  and  of  a  darker  green  in  winter  than  in  Bummra':  they  are  imbri- 

cated,  opponite,  amall,  obtuBely  pointed,  adprcBsed  againtt  the  petioleH,  coo- 

rez,  fiirrowed  at  the  back,  and  nimiahed  with  a  clear  green,  Bmooth,  shiniug 

^and.     The  male  catkins  are  HomewhHt  elongaled,  about  3  lines  in  lengthi 

composed  of  pointed  Bcales  dlspOBed  in  4  rankt.     The  female  catkins  are 

roundiBh,  somewhat  elongHted,aDd  composed  of  scales  pointed  at  their  summit. 
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which  18  recurved.    When  mature,  the  scales  are  thick,  fleshy,  rougfa,  and 
opening  lengthwise.    The  seeds  are  naked,  oToid,  somewhat  angular,  reddish 
brown,  and  containing  a  kernel  of  the  same  form,  but  white.    The  fruit  re- 
mains  on  the  tree  during  winter,  and  opens  and  sheds  its  seeds  with  the  fint 
warm  weather  of  spring.     It  is  a  native  of  China  aud  Japan ;  and,  accordiog 
to  Miller,  it  was  first  sent  to  Europe  by  the  French  missionaries.     It  has  been 
in  cultivation   in  England  since  1752,  and  is  a  more  compact-growing  and 
handsomer  species  than  the  American  arfoor  vits.     It  is  Quite  hardy  in  tbe 
climate  of  London,  where,  in  fine  seasons,  it  ripens  seeds.    Theseare  generallj 
sown  in  pots  imm^iately  after  they  are  gathered  in  autumn,  in  which  case  the 
plants  come  up  the  following  summer ;  but,  if  the  seeds  are  not  sown  till 
spring,  they  frequently  do  not  come  up  for  a  year.    Layers  generali^  requtre 
two  years  to  root  sufficiently ;  and  cuttings  are  rather  more  difficuJt  to 
strike  than  those  of  T.occidentalis.    In  a  young  state,  the  plants  are  some- 
what  tender;  but  they  become  auite  hard^  when  old,  even  m  the  climate  of 
Edinburgh.   The  largest  trees  of  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
are  at  Syon,  and  are  nearly  20  ft.  in  height;  there  are  also  lai^  trees  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  between  London  and  Tumham  Green. 

StaUsiies.  In  tbe  enTirooi  of  LondoD.  At  Mount  Orove,  Hiupprtead,  18  yean  planted,  it  ifMlL 
bigh,  the  dUmeter  of  the  head  8  ft. ;  «t  Ham  House,  EMez,  it  ia  25  ft.  higb,  tbe  diametcr  of  tlw 
trunk  1  ft  6in.,  and  tbat  of  the  head  iS  ft.  —  Soutb  of  London.  In  Surrey,  at  Famham  Ciftle,  50 
yeart  old,  it  is  45ft  hi|^,  the  dlaroeter  of  tlie  trunk  S  ft.  4ln.,  and  that  of  the  head  aoft. ;  at  Claie- 
mont,  tt  is  30  ft.  bigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft. ;  at  Nutfleld,  It  li  84ft. 
bigh,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  17  ft.  In  SuMex,  at  Weitdean.  11  yean  planted,  H  i«  H  fL  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in.,  and  of  the  bead  8  ft.  In  Bedftardfbire,  at  Southlll,  S8  yeart  plamed, 
it  ii  25  ft.  hich.  In  Berkshire,  at  Bear  Wood,  12  yean  planted,  it  !•  15  ft.  higb.  In  Drabighihire,  tf 
Llanbede  ilall,  15  Tean  planted,  it  is  21  ft.  bigh.  In  Stalrbnkbire,  at  Teddeiley  Park,  14  Tein 
planted,  it  U  14  ft.  bCgh.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Coomb  Abbejr,  60  yeari  planted,  it  li  31  ft  bi|^  la 
Worcertershire,  at  Croome,  30  Tears  planted,  it  ii  20  ft.  bigb.  —  In  SootUnd.  In  tbe  enTiroiii  ef 
Edinburgb,  at  Gocford  House,  14  yeari  planted,  tt  is  10  ft.  higb.  In  Aynhire,  at  Anchencraivc,  40 
yeari  plantcd,  it  is  90  ft.  bigh.  In  Perthibire,  at  TaTmouth,  It  is  40(t  hlgb.  In  Stirlingsbiic,  sC 
Callendar  Park,  it  is  SS  ft.  bigh.  —  In  Ircland.  In  tne  environi  of  DuUln,  In  the  Obwnerin  Bota- 
nic  Garden,  30  f eari  ptanted,  tt  ii  15  ft  high  ;  at  CrpreM  GroTc,  it  is  15ft  high.  _  In  F^oe.  At 
Farii,  in  the  Jardin  dci  Plantes,  35  yeara  planted,  it  is  36  ft  high ;  at  Sc^ux,  10  yean  plantcd,  it  is 
20  ft  hlgh.  In  tfae  BoUnic  Garden  at  Toulon,  36  yean  planted,  it  is  29  (t  high  ;  at  Kantcs,  ia  tfac 
nursery  of  M.  Nerriereit,  40  yean  old,  it  is  99  ft-  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in. :  at  ATrancbcs, 
In  tbe  Rounic  Oarden,  40  years  planted,  it  is  S9  ft.  higfo,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  tbe 
hcad  16ft  — In  HanoTcr,  in  the  Gdttingen  Botanic  Garden,  90  yean  planted,  tt  ia  fh>n  8ft  ts 
IG  ft.  high.  — .  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  UniTcnity  Botanic  Garden.  35  yenn  plaated.  it  ii 
30  ft.  hlgh ;  at  Brtlck  on  tbe  Leytha.  40  yean  pUntcd,  it  is  20  ft  high.  — .  In  Pruwta,  at  BertiD,  st 
Sans  Souci,  !X)  yean  planted,  it  is  SO  ft.  high  ;  In  the  Pfauen-Insel,  6  yean  planted,  it  is  lOft  taigh.— 
In  Sweden,  in  tbe  Botanic  Oarden  at  Lund,  it  is  10  ft  bigb.  » In  Itaiy,  at  Monaa,  24  yesn  ptaotsii, 
it  is  20  ft.  bigh. 

Commercial  Statittict.    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1^.6^. 
each ;  at  fiollwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

§  iii.  Cyparissa, 
5.  T.  cupRBsscJi^DBs  L.    The  Cypress-like,  or  AJrican,  Aibor  Vit». 

Uent^fiaOkm.    Willd.  Sp  PL,  4.  p.  510. ;  Un.  Mant,  125. ;  Tbunb. 

Prod.,  lia ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  p.  16L ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  £.,  5. 

p^dS9. 
Synomyme.    T.  aphf  lla  Bttrm.  Prodr.^  87. 
Engraving.    Omjlg.  S31&  of  the  natural  siie. 

Spec.  Char,ySfc.  Branchlets  round.  Leaves  imbri- 
cated  in  4  rows,  oblong,  depressed,  smooth. 
Cones  globose,  soniewhat  4-angled.  ( IVilltL)  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Iiope.  Introduced 
into  Kew  Oardens,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  1799. 
Fig.  2316.9  of  the  natural  size,  is  from  a  specimen 
of  a  young  plant  which  bears  the  name  of  Tbuja 
cupressdides  in  some  of  the  nurseries;  but,  as 
none  of  the  plants  exceed  2  ft.  in  height,  and  very 
little  is  known  of  tbeir  origin,  tbe  correctness  of 
the  application  of  the  name  may  reasonabiy  be 
doubted. 

i  6.  T.  pbSsilis  Lamb.    The  pensile  Arbor  Vit«. 

UenUfficaiiom,    SUunt  Bnbaas.,  p.  496. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  8.,  No.  S& 
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CONl'rERA.      ruu^jA. 


Spec.  Char.,  rjc,  Learea  opposite  and  de- 
cussatiiig,  Bpreading,  lanceolate,  mucroiiu- 
Ute,  keelecl,  Eomewhat  distant.  Conea 
globose.  ScaleHConTex,  smooth.  Brsnch- 
es  Blifbnn,  pendulous.  (Z«m£.  Pm., 
t.  67.)  Bnincbes  very  long,  han^ng  ^ 
donn  in  the  moat  gracenil  manner;  bght  , 
green.  Cones  {;lobose,  about  the  size  of 
a  wild  cheiT)',  e-vslved ;  valves  roundish, 
very  thick,  (iin^us,  externally  convex, 
Bmooth.  A  native  of  Tartary,  probobly, 
Mr.  Lambert  thinks,  (rom  that  part  of  it 
nbich  is  included  within  the  Chinege  em- 
pire;  as  it  ia  ncorly  related  to  T,  p'£nulis, 
which  is  known  to  come  from  thatpait 
of Tartary.  Mr.  Lamben'^  plant  was  Rept 
ID  the  conservBtory  at  Soyton;  and  be 
says,  writing  in  183E,  that  it  ia  perhaps  tbe  onlj'  ooe  iu  Europe.  He  re- 
ceived  it  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  has  since  ^ven  it  to  Mr.  Anderaon  of 
tbe  BoCanic  Qarden,  Cbelsea,  where  it  is  kept  m  tbe  green-house  and, 
when  we  aaw  it  in  1B37,  it  waa  about  6ft  hiph  Cuttings  have  been 
Btruck  froin  the  plants  tu  the  Chclsea  BotaniL  Oarden  and  they  have 
■tood  at  Oropmore  in  the  open  air  for  two  or  tfaree  winters  There  la  a 
cupresunous  plant,  without  a  name,  evi 
dently  of  the  saine  epecies  ss  that  st 
Chelsea,  io  ihe  arboretum  at  Kew,  wh  ch 
in  December,  1S37,  waa  upwards  of  10  h 
high.  Dr.  Wallich,  in  1830,  is  swd  ta 
bave  rect^iseil  this  plsnt  aa  a  native  of 
Nepal,  but  be  does  uot  (^pear  to  have 
given  it  a  nanie.  In  1835  it  bore  fruit, 
which,  Mr.  Smith  informs  us,  closely  re- 
■embled  thnt  ofa  Jiintperua  ;  and  indeed 
we  bave  litcle  doubt,  from  the  folia^e  of 
tbe  plant,  that  it  ia  likely  to  prove  elther  _ 
a./unipErus  or  aCupr^us;  at  all  events  P 
we  do  not  think  iC  can  be  a  T^huja  l 
two-edged branchlets beingin our opimon  ^ 
essential  to  that  genua.  But  whether  a 
Cupressus  or  a  JunSperus,  or,  what  is  not 
unlikely,  worthy  to  be  conaidered  as  a 
discinct  genus,  this  plant  deBerves  to  be 
extensivmy  cultivBted,aDd  introduced  into 
every  coUection.  '  Ics  long,  slender,  pen- 
duloua  shoots  bear  no  reEemblaDce  to  the 
branchesof  any  otber  species  of  C\ipr6isinEB;  and  the  fruit,  though  con- 
Ndered  as  tbat  of  a  juniper,  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  present  an  inaur- 
mountable  barrier  to  tbe  ideudfication  of  the  Kew  plant  with  the  one 
Ggured  bv  Lunbert,  since  thc  berried  i^ipearance  in  Junfpcrus  is  nmvly 
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owing  to  the  scales  which  compose  tfae  cone  beine  more  dosely  adpressed 
than  thev  are  in  Cupr^asas,  In  some  species  of  /unipems,  and  m  some 
individuai  berries  of  other  species,  such  as  J.  phcenicea,  J,  drupacea,  &c, 
the  scales  appear  «juite  distinct,  and  they  terminate  in  homy-lookmg  prickles 
or  appendages,  which  give  the  fhiit  fiilly  as  much  the  appearance  of  a  Cu- 
pressuji  as  of  a  Jimiperus. 

App.  i.     Species  not  sufficiently  knomi  to  be  referred  to  any  qf 

the  preceding  Sections. 

T.  jUifirwu  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  aiiKH 
retum,  but  they  are  too  small  to  enable  us  to  determine  anything  respectiiig 
them. 

T.  OolabriUa  lin.  SappL,  p.  490 ,  Thunb.  Japi,  pi  966.,  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4  p.  508^  Lanbu  PiB.. 
«L  9.,  t.  e&,~fhnB  a  qiednMn  in  Kjempfer*!  hertMrlum,  «t  tlie  Brmsh  MuMum ;  Qmai,  Talso  II 


noki,  and  /ft«Jb',  KjmmpL  AmoBn.,  p.  dM.  Brancbleti  9-edgedf  Cooet  Muamie.  Leavwtaraod- 
ovate,  obtuie,  Irabricatcd  in  3  rowt.  white,  and  boilowed  beneath.  iLmmh.  Pim.)  A  large,  kftj, 
and  Tery  handtome  tree.  Branchleti  ^07  numeront,  altemate,  flattcned,  irregolarly  di^ded. 
Learei  imbrtcated  in  3  rows,  orate,  obtuie,  Uiick,  much  \armer  tban  in  the  otber  qieciet;  ooovcx 
abore,  of  a  beauUftil  green,  thining,  Airrowcd  In  tbe  imddle ;  ^ooncave.  maigincd,  and  wldte 
beneath.  Conec  iquanroce.  A  natiTe  oi  Japan,  wbere  Thunberg  uliMgfeu  it  in  tbe  coantriei  oT 
Ovgawa  and  Fakonla,  between  Mlaoo  and  Jedo.  and  fimnd  It  planted  along  tbe  high  raad  on  Ibe 
hill  of  Fakonla.  He  speaki  oTit  as  a  tree  ofTaft  nelght  and  dimenciooa,  tbe  moct  beauUAU  of  all  the 
eTergreentribe,butithasnot7etbeen  introduoed.  Mr.  Lambert  etatca  that  he  baa  no  doobt  oTit» 
being  pcrfiBctlj  banly. 
Oiker  Spede».    There  are  Tariou*  namce  In  nurserycataloguei,  but  ttie  piants  to  whldi  tbey  aie 

applied  bear  ao  ckMe  a  rewmblanoe  to  thoie  aheady  deicxlbed,  tbat  we  cannot  TCotiDe  lo '"~ 

thcmdiftinct 


Genus  X. 


ay 


CA'LLITRI8  Veta.    Thb  Callitru.    Xtii.  Sytt,  Monoe^ciB  MoMd^phk 

tdemiffleatiom.    Vait  Dec.  Nor.  Gen. ;  R.  Brown  tai  Litt. :  Richd.  Uim.  mr  le>  Coniftiea.  a  141. 
Sgmoi^mtet.    TbiUa,  put  oi;  Lim. ;  FnmVtia  Mirbel  U6m  Mua. 

Detcription,  &c.  Evergreen  low  trees,  natives  of  Afinca  and  Anstralia,  and 
recjuirinff,  in  England,  the  protection  of  a  green-hooae.  This  eenus  was  esta- 
bliahed  m>m  the  Thi^ja  articul^ta  of  Desfontaines.  It  differs  nt>m  the  genus 
ThujfL  in  having  the  scales  of  the  female  catkins  constantly  firom  4  to  6,  all 
openine  like  the  valves  of  a  r^lar  pericarp ;  and  in  havmg,  at  the  base  of 
each  of  these  scales,  a  number  of  seeds  winged  on  the  margin. 

1  1.  C.  quadriva'lvis  Vent,    The  four-valved  Callitris. 

Uemi(ftcatiom.    Ventenat,  Dec  Nov.  Gen. ;  Rich.  M£m.  iur  ici  ConlAfCi,  p.  4& 

Sifmomfmes.    Th6ja  artlcul&U  De^f.  Jti.,  2.  pt  353L.  Arb.  ei  Arbriu.,  S.  p.  576..  WUd.  Sm.  PL,  «. 

p.  509.,  N.  Du  Aam.,  3.  p.  15. ;  Cufrimu  frfictu  quadrlriaTi  Skam  AfHc,  No.  XvL,  leon. : 

Hi&J»  itrfbllii  tetragbnii,  &c.  VcM.  Symb.,  9.  p.  9&  ^  ' 

Emrrawimm.    Shaw,  L  c,  icon. ;  Vahl  Symh.,  1 4«. ;  Dcsf:  Atl.,  8.  t  S5S.,  N.  Do  Ham.,  3. 1 5L  Lodd. 

Bot  Cab.,  t  844l,  and  our  >i;f .  8319.  ftom  ipecimeni  receivcd  fhmi  M.  Otto  of  Berlin. 

Spec,  Char.  Leaves  flattened,  articulate.  Female  catkin  tetragonal,  with  4 
oval  valves,  each  fumished  with  a  point,  and  2  of  wfaich  bear  seeds.  (Berf.) 
A  low  tree ;  a  native  of  Barbary.  Introduced  in  1815,  and  flowering 
from  Februar^to  May. 

Detcfiption^  Sfc,  A  tree,  attainins  the  height  of  from  15  ft.  to  SO  (t,  accofd- 
ing  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  whioh  it  grows,  with  a  trunk  from  I  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  Branches  forming  an  open  angle  with  the  tnink,  with  nome- 
rous  smaller  shoots,  flattened,  striated,  articulated,  firaffile,  and  of  a  green 
colour.  Articulations  enlarged  at  their  summit ;  about  3unes  in  brouith,  and 
firom  9  to  10  lines  in  length.  Leaves  very  smali;  straight,  unequal,  and  mu- 
cronate,  with  very  small  glands  at  their  base.    Fiowers  moncedous.    Male 
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catkin  a  Bxnall  cone,  soroewhat 
pendent,  obtusely  tetragonal. 
Scales  disposed  in  four  ranks, 
pediculate,  buckler-shaped, 
and  of a  pale  yellow.  Antbers 
3  or  4  at  tne  base  of  each 
scale ;  sessile,  somewhat 
rounded.  Female  catkins  so- 
litary,  and  situated  at  the 
aunimit  of  the  branches.  Cone 
tetragonal,  with  obtuse  an- 
gles ;  scales  4,  woody,  thick, 
Eeart-shaped,  boUojired  longi- 
tudinally  on  their  exterior 
aurface,  convex  on  the  inte- 
rior,  and  open  from  the  base 
to  the  summit ;  the  two  lan;e 
opposite  scales  bearing  seeas, 
and  the  two  small  ones  sterile. 
Seeds  few,  small,  and  with 

a  wing  at  the  side.    A  nadve  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  of  other  uncultivated  hills 
on  the  coast  of  Afiica,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Desfontaines,  and  seeds  sent 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  about  1796.    The  trees  seen  by  Desfontaines  in  Al- 
giers  were  only  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high ;  but  Broossonet  states  that  he  had 
seen  larger  ones  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco.     In  the  climate  of  Paris,  it 
requires  the  protection  of  the  conservator^  during  winter.     In  the  con- 
servatory  of  tne  Botanical  Garden,  at  Berkn,  there  is  a  plant   15  fl.  high, 
which  flowers  and  fruits  every  year,  but  the  seeds  do  not  germinate.     cSu 
litris  quadriv&lris  was  introduced  into  England  in  1815;  and  there  are  plants 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  where,  trained  against  the  wall  of  one  of  their  green- 
houses,  it  grows  vigorouslv,  and  in  January,  1832,  flowered  for  tbe  first 
time  in  this  country.      Tnere  are  also  plants  in  some  other  collections, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  common.     In  t\^e  kingdom  of  Morocco,  according 
to  BrouKsonet,  this  tree  produces  the  gum  sandarach  of  commerce.    This 
substance  is  in  tears,  clear,  shining,  diaphanous,  of  a  whitifth  yellow,  and  free 
from  impurities.   Dissolved  in  the  spirit  of  winc,it  produces  a  delicate  vambh, 
easily  scratched ;  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  it  forms  a  very  superior  kind  of 
pounce,and  is  applied  to  paper  and  parchment  to  make  them  bear  ink.    It  was 
for  a  long  time  tnought  that  the  gum  sandarach  was  obtained  from  some  species 
of  «/unlperus.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  in  his  Sketchet  in  Spam,  vol.  ii.^has  brought 
to  lig^t  the  interesdng  fiict,  that  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  of  the  celebrated 
mosque,  now  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  which  was  built  in  the  ninth  century, 
was  of  the  wood  of  this  tree.     It  had  been  preriously  thought  to  be  that  of 
the  larch,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  Spanish  word  alerce,  which  is  applied 
to  the  wood  of  C^lUtris  quadrivltlvis  in  Spain  and  Barbary,  to  the  Latin  word 
laru  :  whence  the  English  word  larch.  The  larch,  however,  is  not  found  in  any 
part  of  Spain.    After  carefuUv  examinine  the  wood  in  question,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  timber  of  the  roofs  of  the  Alhambra,  the  Alcaza,  or  Roval  Palace 
of  SeviUe,  and  other  remains  of  the^  Moors  in  Andalusia,  the  roofs  of  which 
are  of  the  P)nus  Pfnea,  or  stone  pine,  once  extensively  grown  in  Andalusia, 
Captain  Cook  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  origin  of  the  timber  of  the 
mosque  must  be  soug^t  elsewhere,  and  that  it  was  not  of  any  Spanish  or  even 
European,  tree.   **  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  subject  had  been  undergoing 
bvestigation  about  the  same  time  in  Africa.    Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  the  British 
consui  at  Tangier,  had,  by  tracing  the  Arabic  etymology  of  the  word  alerce, 
by  availing  himself  of  the  extensive  botanical  researches  of  the  late  Mr. 
Schawboe,  the  Danish  consul  in  Morocco,  and  by  collating  the  accounts  of 
the  resident  Moors,  made    out  that  the  alerce  was  the  Tlitlkja  articullkta, 
Derf,  (C^tris  quadrivilvis  Veni.^y  which  grows  on  Mount  Atlas,  in  the 
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▼idnity  of  Tangier.  In  coitoboration  of  his  Tiewsy  a  plaok  of  the  timber  in 
question  was  transmitted  to  London*  This  plank,  which  is  stiU  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Horticultural  Sodety,  in  R^ent  Street,  is  1  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter ;  aad 
Captain  Cook  says  that  he  is  perfecuy  satisfied  of  its  identity  with  the  paru 
of  the  timber  of  the  mosque  at  CordoTa  which  he  examined.  It  is  highly 
balsamic  and  odoriferous;  the  resin,  no  doubt,  preventing  the  raTages  of 
insects,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  air.  There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  it 
was  the  sandal  wood  of  the  Orientals,  and  that  this  spedes  was  employed, 
wheneTer  it  could  be  procored,  in  the  construction  of  their  religious  edifices. 
Captain  Cook  adds  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  spedes, 
which  is  nearly  alli^  to  the  Italian  cypress  (Cupressus  semperrhrens)  aiid  the 
juniper  of  the  south  of  Europe  («/unmerus  phcenicea),  should  not  be  as  hard? 
as  its  congeners,  which  are  natiTCs  otsimilar  latitudes, and  which grow as  weU 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  England,  as  in  the  south  of  Europe."  {GardL  Mag^ 
xiii.  p.  523.)  He  therefore  strongly  recommends  a  trial  of  the  tree  in  ^e 
open  air  in  this  country.  At  present,  plants  are  rather  scarce,  but  they  might 
easily  be  increased  by  cuttings,  or  by  importing  seeds  firom  Morocco. 

1  C.  Fothergilhy  ?  Cupr^ssus  FothergflU.  There  are  youns  plants  of  tfaii 
name  at  ElTaston  Castle,  and  in  some  of  the  Durseries,  which  in  geoenl 
appearance  resemble  the  common  eTergreen  cypress. 

1  C.  iriquetra^  Oipr^us  triqoetra  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  a  natxre  of  tfae 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  introduced  in  1820.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges^Sy  and  also  at  ElTaston  Castle»  wbere  it  has  stood  out  three  yein, 
and  appears  quite  hardy. 

1  C.  cupre$s^rmk  Vent.»  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  490.»  is  a  natiTe  of  New 
Holland,  mtroduced  in  1826.    There  are  small  plants  of  it  in  Tarious  nur- 


1  C.  macroUachifa  Hort.    There  is  a  pknt  at  ElTaston  Castle. 

App.  i.   Species  qfCdllitris  Natives  qfAustraliOf  and  noiyd 

introduced  inio  Britain. 

C.  HiomkdUea  R.  Brown.  Bicfa.  Conir.pi  «T.  pL  118.  Na  1.  A  low  tne,  with  tk«  haUe  ofa 
cypreM^  aDd  thin  articuUitM  bnadiM.  The  lesTei  are  Imbrieatad,  and  doMly  mliiHMHl  lo  tho 
bnnch.  The  ffemale  catlcint  are  ■mali,  folicary,  and  terminaL  It  ia  a  Datire  of  Nc%  HoUudl» 
whcDce  ipecimcnt  were  brought  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  oommunicated  br  him  to  BL  Rkhard. 

C.  ommga  Rich.  M  £m.  nir  le«  ConiC,  p.  49.  pL  18.  Na  8.,  C  frntlobfa  R.  Bnmm^hu  tte  mtf 


diyandopeniiv,  likethatorthepceoedingspeclei,butmuohlai|er.    U  to  a  natiTe  of  roit  lackiOB» 
aiM  i|»ffiinfna  wcn  brought  hone  by  Mr.  H.  Brown. 

Genus  XL 
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C^PRE^SSUS  L.    Thb  Cyprbss.    Lm.  ^st.  inonoe^da  Monaddphia. 

IdemffleaHom.    Un.  Oen.,  No.  1079. ;  R«leh.,  1177. }  Schi«b.  14SB.  -,  Oartn.,  t  91. ;  Toarn.,  t  SR 
Juaa.  41&  ;  lamb.  Fin.,  ed.  S. 


changedinto  a cjpretaj  or,  arconJing  to  othera,  fCoin  the  lale  oT  (Vpnit,  whcre  one  apedcaar  the 
tree  waa  found  in  abundanoe. 

Description,    ETergreen  low  trees  ;  natiTes  of  Europe»  Asia,  and  Kortfa 
America ;  remarkable  for  the  fine  grain  and  durability  of  their  wood. 

t  1.  C  sBMPBRYi^RRNS  L.    Tho  coTimofi,  or  evergnNk,  Cypreas. 

Ident&leaUim.    Wflid.  Sp.  PL.  4.  511.  i  Raii  Hlat.  140&  :  Oouan  Mona.,  405. ;  MIIL  Dict,  NaL  ; 

Scop.  Carn.,  Na  1199.;  f^bric.  Heima.,  H8^  iUgn.  Bot ;  Hoit.  Cliff,  H9.J  Hort  C7pa.,8».; 

Roy  Lugdh.,  88. ;  Toiurn.  Inat,  587. :  Bauh.  nn.,  tBS.  i  Cam.  Epit,  AL j  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  p.  l* 

Lam.  Dlct,  L ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836 ;  Bon  Jard.,  ed.  18S7 ;  Lawa.  Man.,  p.  99a 
iSEyiMMiyeaeaL    C.  mrramidAlia  BorL ;  Cyprte  pTTamidal,  Cjpiha  ordinidre,  Fir. ;  gemeine  CypitaacD- 

baum,  Oer. ;  tne  Italian  Cynreaa. 
Sngravingi.    Dend.  Brit.  1 155. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  t  L :  Lob.  Icoo,  SL  p.  S&  ;  BlMkwaH^a  Hcih» 

127. ;  our/tg. 2asa;  and  the platea of  thia Cree  ln oor  UMt  Vohune; 


I 
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CONI  FEH*-       CUPRE^StiUS. 


Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Branclilets  quadraagular.  '  Leavea  imbricated  In  4  rown, 
obtuse,  adpressed,  convex.  Cones  globoae ;  icales  mutic  Brandies 
Btreight.  (^Wiild.)  An  eveigreeD  tree,  a  natiTe  of  the  >outh  of  Europe. 
Introduc^  before  1546. 

2  C.  t.  \  ttricta  Mill.  Dict.,  Cjptha  male,  Fr.,  hoi  the  brBOcliea  uprigfat, 
and  doaely  preaaed  towanu  the  trunk ;  and  is  the  most  common 
foim  of  the  apecies.  (  See  tbe  plate  of  C.  gemperrirens  in  our  last 
Vohime.) 

f  0.  ».  8  AomoTibJa  Mill.  Dict.;  C.  horizontilia  JV.  Da  ffa>n,,3.  p.  6.; 
C.  eipinsa  Horl.  Pgr. ;  has  the  braaches  apreadinK.  ( See  the  plate 
of  tbis  tree  in  our  last  Volume.)  In  the  IfimP.  Du  Harftei,  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  a  very  fine  spedmen  of  a  horizontBl  cypresa,  which  ia 

?uite  a  djstinct  species,  recdved  from  the  Lerant,  in  the  Botanic 
larden  at  Montpelier,  which  has  bome  seeds,  (rom  whicb  ;oui^ 
plants  quite  true  to  the  parent  hsve  been  raiaed.     Tbere  is  a  tree 
m  the  HordculturBl  Soeietj^s  Garden,  which  ia  named  C.  e.  hori- 
sontMis,  \itt.  high,  and  received  ebout  I8S5,  from  Godefroy,  near 
Paris ;  and  anodier  named  C.  horizontilis,  received  from  Audibert'B 
Nuraer;, in  the  soutfa  of  France,  also  in  18E5,  but  which  is  onlyfift. 
high.     Mr.  Gordon  considers  them  to  be  ouite  diatinctj  but  they 
eppear  to  ua  to  be  the  ssme.    There  is,  also,  in  the  HorticuIturaJ 
society*B   GBrden,  a  cypress,  received  from   Mesars.  Audibert  in 
1835,  under  the  name  of  C.  expinaa;  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  the  C  expinsa  fi(»4.  Fnr.,  and  it  iB  at  present  tooBmall,for  us 
to  determine  wbether  it  ia  the  tame  as  H.  Audibert^a  C.  boTizontilia. 
Detcription.     The  evergreen  cypress  is  a  flame-Bhaped,  tapering,  cone-Iike 
tree,  with  upright  branchea  growmg  close  to  the  tnink,  and  resenibling  in 
geneitd  appearance  the  Lombardy  poplBr;  but,  even  in  its  native  country, 
rarely  risbg  above  the  heieht  of  50h.  or  60fl.,  tfaough  it  ia  sometimesfound 
mucbfaigher.  Itsfrond-IikeLranchletaBredichotomous,andarecloscl;coTered 
witfa  very  amall  imbriceted  leBvefl,  which,  «hen  old,  become  more  distinct, 
divergin^,  and  sharp-poioted :  they  are  of  a  yellowiah  green,  smooth,  ahining, 
snd  peraistent,  remsining  on  tfae  tree  for  5  or  6  years.     The  male  calkins  sre 
yellowiBh,  about  3  lines  long,  snd  very  numeroua.  The  female  catkina  are  much 
fewer,  and  of  a  ronndiBh-oblong  form.   The  cone,  or  nut,  which  waa  called  by 
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Varro  galbulus,  is  from  1  in.  to  1|  in.  in  diameter,  sesnle,  and  eenerally  pro- 
duced  in  pairsy  on  the  sides  or  at  the  extremities  of  the  brancnes ;  it  ripens 
during  the  winter,  and  opens  with  the  first  warmth  of  spring.  The  cone  ia 
composed  of  large,  angular,  corky  scales,  slightly  con^ex  on  the  outaidey 
streaked  in  rays,  and  mucronate  in  the  centre;  becoming  woody  and  se- 
paratin^  when  ripe ;  on  the  inside,  ending  in  a  thick  anguUr  pedunde,  to  tbe 
extremity  of  which  adhere  4  little  nuts,  ivhich  are  bony,  obovate,  compreased, 
or  irregularly  angular,  and  covered  with  a  thin  membranaceous  skin  of  a  dun 
colour.  The  seed  is  of  a  bay  colour,  and  of  a  linear-oblong  shape.  The 
wood  is  hard,  fragrant,  and  of  a  remarkably  fine  close  grain,  veiy  dnrable»  and 
of  a  beauUful  reddish  hue,  which  Pliny  says  it  never  loses.  Du  Hamei  aaya 
that  he  has  observed  jon  the  bark  of  voung  cynresses  small  particles  of  a  sub- 
stance  resembling  gum  tragacanth,  and  that  he  iias  seen  bees  taking  great  paana 
to  detach  these  particles,  probably  to  supply  the  ^lutinous  niatter  used  by 
them  in  forming  their  combs.  The  rate  of  growth»  in  the  climate  of  London, 
will  arerage,  for  the  first  8  or  10  years,  from  1  ft.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  a  year-;  after 
which  the  tree  grows  more  slowly ;  and,  when  it  has  attained  its  full  siae,  and 
is  between  30  (i.  and  40  ft.  hieh,  it  will  live  many  years  without  any  percept* 
ibie  increase  in  dimensions.  The  laivest,  and  probably  also  the  oldest,  ever- 
green  cypresses  in  the  environs  of  London,  are  at  Syon,  where  there  is  one 
tree  (probably  one  of  tbose  planted  there  by  Dr.  Tumer,  in  the  re^  of 
Henry  VIIL)  upwards  of  52  ft.  high.  A  tree,  probably  contemporary  with 
tbis,  is  now  in  ruins  in  the  park  at  Ditton,  near  Windsor,  sud  to  have  been 
planted  by  Cardinal  Wolsey .  The  trunk  is  8  ft.  in  circamference ; 
but  the  head  and  branches  are  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  Tbere 
aresome  very  fine  specimens  atCrooroe,of  two  of  which 
^«.2321.  and  2322.  are  portraits,  kindiy  presented  to 
us  by  Miss  Radclifie  of  Worcester.    Fig,  2321.  is  a 

Cortrait  of  C,  s.  horizontalis,  which,  in  1836,  after 
eing  30  years  planted,  was  65  ft.  high ;  and  JSg,  2322. 
is  a  portrait  or  one  of  several  trees  of  C,  s.  strfcta, 
which,  after  being  40  years  planted,  was  35  ft.  hifh. 
.  The  largest,  the  oldest,  and,  doubtless,  the  most  cde- 
brated  evergreen  cypress  in  the  wcf  id,  is  that  at  Somay  tn  Lom- 
bardy,  which  has  b^n;  already  noticed  in  p.  169.»  and  of  whidi  a 
£»1  portrait  and  the  histqry  will  be  given  in  a  future  page. 
Geography,  The  common  evergreen  cypress  is  a  nativeofueislandsof 
the  Archipelago ;  particularly  Candia  (the  ancient  Crete)  and  Cypnis.  It 
is  also  a  native  of  Oreece  and  Turkey,'.and.  of  Persia  and  Asga  Minor. 
It  is  found  apparently  wild  in  Italy ;  but  Fliny  tells  us  that  it  was  introduced 
into  that  country  from  Greece,  and  firstplanted  there  in  the  environs  of  Ta- 
rentum.  Desfontaines  states  that  he  has  seen  it  growing  on  Mount  Atlas, 
and  in  some  of  the  gardens  at  Algiers.  It  was  found  in  great  abundance  on 
Mount  Ida,  and  also,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  BVtle^  on  Mount  Sion.  It 
flourishes  in  various  soils  and  surfaces,  from  moist  bottoms  to  dry  rockv  preci- 
pices ;  but  it  is  always  found  of  laivest  size  in  soils  which  are  deep  and  sandy, 
rather  dry  than  moist,  somewhat  weltered,  and  at  no  great  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Hittory,  The  upright  cypress  is  mentioned.  in  Holy  Writ»  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus  :  — "  I  am  exalted  like  the  cedar  in  Lebanon,  and  like  a  cypress 
on  Mount  Sion."  The  gopher  wood,  of  wliich  tbe  ark  was  made,  is  also  sup- 
posed  by  some  to  be  cypress.  This  tree  was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  aad 
itomans,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  made  their  mummv-cases 
of  the  wood.  Tbeophrastus  states  that  it  grew  naturally  in  the  Isle  of  Crete, 
on  the  mountains  covered  with  snow  (Hitt,,  lib.  iv.  c.  1 .) ;  and  tfaat  it  would 
not  thrive  in  situations  that  were  too  warm.  He  adds  that  those  who  wish 
to  have  the  cypress  flourish,  must  procure  a  little  of  the  earth  of  the  Isle  of 
Cvprus  for  it  to  grow  in.  (Lib,  v.  c.  2.^  Thucydides  says  that  the  Greeks 
wno  died  for  their  country  bad  their  asnes  preserved  in  cyprass.     According 
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to  Theophrastus,  it  was  (ledicated  to  Pluto ;  because  the  tree,  wben  cutdown, 
never  throws  up  suckers ;  and  hence  also,  perhaps,  the  custom  mentioned  by 
Horace,  of  shutting  up  in  the  tomb  with  tne  dead  a  branch  of  cypress,  and 
enyeloping  the  body  in  its  fronds ;  though  some  suppose  it  to  have  originated 
in  the  supposition  that  the  balsamic  odour  of  thecypress  would  neutralise  the 
infectious  exhalations  proceeding  from  the  cerpse.  Among  the  Homans, 
roany  authors  mention  this  tree.  Plinv  tells  several  extraordinary  stories 
respecting  the  durability  of  its  wood ;  the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol, 
which  was  formed  of  cypress,  had  existed  above  600  vears,  without  showing 
the  slightest  syroptom  of  decay ;  and  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  which  were  also  of  cvpress,  when  400  years  old,  had  the  appear- 
ance  of  being  quite  new.  He  also  says  that,  in  his  time,  the  wood  was  used 
for  many  rural  purposes,  particularly  for  vine-props,  for  which  the  wood  of 
the  horizontal  variety  was  preferred.  He  adds  that  the  pUntations  of  cy- 
press  were  cut  down  every  13  years,  for  poles,  rafters,  and  ioists ;  which  made 
the  wood  so  profitable,  that  a  plantation  of  cypress  was  thought  a  sufficient 
marriage  portion  for  a  daughter;  and,  hence,  the  tree  was  sometimes  called 
^  dos  filise."  (Plm^  lib.  xvL  c.  33.)  In  another  place,  he  informs  us  that  the 
Komans  made  verdant  walls  of  cypress  in  their  gardens ;  and  also  that  they 
clipped  the  entire  trees  into  a  variety  of  forms,  so  as  to  represent  a  chase,  a 
fleet  of  ships,  and  numerous  other  fancies.  He  adds  that,  in  his  time,  there 
were  standing  at  Rome  some  cypresses  that  were  more  ancient  than  the  city 
stself.  Plato  had  his  code  of  laws  engraved  on  cypress  wood,  as  being  more 
durable  than  brass.  Vitruvius  and  Martial  also  speak  of  the  great  dura- 
bility  and  beauty  of  cypress  timber.  Columella  mentions  the  various  rural 
uses  of  the  cypress  wood ;  and  Cato  (De  Re  RuiHca)  gives  directions  for 
inaking  plantations  of  cypress  trees,  recopmending  the  planters  to  procure 
the  seed  from  Tarentum.  The  odour  of  the  cypress  was  thought  so  balsamic, 
that  the  Eastem  phvsicians  used  to  send  those  of  their  patients  who  had  weak 
lungs  to  the  Isle  of  Crete.  .  In  the  middle  ages,  we  find  this  tree  firequently 
mentioned.  Leon  Alberti,  a  celebrated  Florentine  architect  of  Uie  fineenth 
century,  tells  us  that  he  found  the  wood  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  siibmerged 
1300  years,  and  which  was  perfectly  sound,  to  be  principally  of  cypress.  The- 
doors  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  which  had  lasted  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
to  that  of  Eugene  IV.  (that  is,  above  1 100  fears),  were  of  cjrpress,  and  were 
fbund,  when  removed  by  Pope  Eugene,  to  give  place  to  brass,  to  be  perfectly 
Bound.  The  popes,  in  the  raidcUe  ages,  were  buned  in  coffins  of  cypress  woocu 
from  the  belief  that  it  would  never  decay.  The  Turks  plant  cypress  trees  in 
tbeir  cemeteries,  one  at  each  end  of  the  grave,  when  they  inter  their  dead ;  and 
these  are  so  numerous  at  Scutari,  that  the  cemetery  there  (see^.  2323.)  re- 
sembles  one  vast  forest  of  cypress.  This  magnificent  burying-ground  extends 
for  mtles  in  length ;  and,  among  high  and  turbaned  tombstones^  gold-lettered 
inscriptions,  and  graves  omamented  with  flowers,  the  taU  evergreen  cypress 
has  a  very  striking  effect.  (Alex.  TVav.,  p.  240.)  The  cemetery  at  Pera  (see 
fg.  2324.)  is  on  a  comparatively  level  surface :  it  is  of  ereat  extent,  bordered 
Dy  the  sea,  and  thickly  set,  in  many  places,  with  Turkiw  monuments,  shaded 
by  cypress  trees. 

Tbe  question  as  to  whether  the  upright  and  spreading  cypresses  are  the 
aame,  or  two  disdnct  kinds,  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  botanists.  Theo- 

fhrastus  says  that  they  degenerate  into  each  other,  and  both  bear  seeds  alike. 
liny  supposes  C.  s.  horizondilis  to  be  the  male,  and  C.  s.  strf  cta  to  be  the  female; 
and  his  opinion  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  earlier  botanists. 
Qerard  calls  the  upright,  the  tame  cypress ;  and  the  spreading,  the  wiid ;  but 
John8on,inhisedition  of  6erard,seems  to  have  supposed  theupright  cypress  to 
have  been  madesoby  art.  Miller,writing  nearly  a  century  later,  appears  to  be 
almoat  of  the  same  opinion,  as  he  says :  *'  The  cypresses  were  formeriy  planted 
in  the  borders  of  pleasure-erounds,  ahd  kept  sbom  into  a  pynimidai  or  conio 
form ;  and  some  people,  believing  them  to  be  subject  to  be  killed  if  they  cut 
them,  tied  them  up  with  cords  into  a  pyramidal  figure,  which  form  they  are 
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nMorally  disposed  to  grow  in;  bul  thu  wiadiog  thein  sbout  prevented  tKe  air 
from  entering  the  inward  parta  of  the  branchea,  so  tliat  the  Iea<re«  decayed, 
and  became  Dnsightl;,  and  ^eady  retarded  their  growth."  Lamerck,  Des- 
fontainea,  and  K)me  otho'  French  writecs,  assert  thBt,if  the  seed  of  either 
varietj  be  Mwn,  the  produce  will  consist  partlv  of  both  kinds ;  but  M.  Fou- 
gctBui,  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Ropi  Agrieultural  Society  of  Paria,  in  1780, 
■sBcrts  tliat  he  haa  sown  the  leeds  of  both  vuieties  repeatedlj,  and  has  dways 
found  them  come  tme.  He  adds  that  the  Epreading  cypress  is  hardier,  and 
famishes  wood  oF  a  better  qiudity,  from  the  air  getting  free  access  amons  the 
branches,  which  it  cannot  do  in  the  upright  Tnriety.  Dr.  Walsh,  in  his  "  nolet 
on  the  Botany  of  CoDStantioople,"  publiihed  in  the  HorticuUural  TVoaMctKnu 
for  1684,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  C,  liorizont^  is  a  diatinct  species. 


"  The  chantcter  of  the  whole  tree,"  he  aays, "  is  distinct  and  pennanent.  The 
brancbeaproiectashorizontaUy  aa  thoseoi  the  oak;  uid  the  tree  more  reaem< 
bles  a  pine  tban  a  CTpress.    It  ia  in  great  ^undance,  mixed  with  C,  semper- 


Wrens,  in  all  tbe  Turkisb  cemeteriea.  Whenever  a  Turk  of  mpectBbilily 
buries  one  nf  his  family,  he  plaots  a  young  cyprets  tX  the  head  of  the  grave, 
as  well  because  its  Bromatic  reain  quaUGes  the  putrid  efSupia  of  the  place,  as 
because  ita  evei^reen  tbliage  is  an  emblem  of  immortalitj." 

The  exact  date  of  the  introductioo  of  tfae  cypress  into  England  is  uncer- 
tun(  but  Turnermentions  It  aa  "growincplent«ouslyst  Syon,  in  theeditiom 
of  his  Nameiof  Herhei  which  waa  publisned  in  1546,  when  Tumer  was  phy- 
sician  at  Syon ;  and  Gerard,  writing  in  150T,mentiona  that  there  are  trees  of 
it  at  "  Syon,  a  place  neere  Loudon,  sometime  a  house  of  nunnes.  It  growetii 
alao  at  Oreenwich,  and  at  other  placea,  and  llkewise  at  IJampstead,  in  the 
gardeo  of  Mr.  Wade,oae  of  thc  clerites  of  Her  Majeaties  pnve  counceU." 
XHerb.,  1368.)  As  aeeda  are  ripened  abundantly  in  Bngland,  Uie  tree  has  long 
been  plentifiil  in  British  nursmes ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  has  been  so  exten- 
aively  diatrS>uted,  tbat  tbere  ia  scarcely  a  suburban  villa  or  a  couotry  seat  ni 
whicti  it  ii  not  to  be  found.  In  France,  in  the  cKmate  of  PariB,  it  can  scarcely 
be  conridered  aa  hardy,  being  kiUed  to  the  ground  by  aevere  wintera.  It  is, 
howeva,  much  cultivated  there  in  pots  and  tubs,  for  the  decorarion  of  por- 
terrea  and  apartments.in  the  summer  seBaon.  In  this  case,  it  is  alwaya  neatly 
tied,  so  aa  to  insure  the  permanence  of  its  p^ramidal  form.  In  tbe  aouth  of 
France,  as  at  MontpeUer  for  example,  it  attaina  a  large  size ;  but  in  Ihe  north 
and  throughout  Oermaoy,  it  ia  a  green-house  plant. 
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Hemariabie  Cupnua,  Perhaps  Uie  oldest  trce  of  whjch  thcre  is  anj  record 
in  the  world  \%  Uie  cypteaa  of  SomB,  or  Somma,  in  Lombardj.  This  celebnted 
tree,  ofwhich^.  2335.  is  a  portnit  (rrom  an  origtnal  drawing  kindly  Knt  to  ui 
bj  Signor  Manetti  of  Monza),  is  gcncrally  supposed  to  have  been  plonted  the 
year  of  the  birthof  JeausChrisC,  and  on  this  Hccount  ia  treated  with  great  re- 
verence  by  the  inhnbitant»  of  that  part  of  Lombardy  where  it  growa ;  but  the 
AbbeBeleze  informs  us  thst  there  is  an  nocient  chronicle  extant  st  Mibn.which 
proves  that  itwaa  a  tree  in  the  time  of  Jutiua  Cssar,  o.  c.  48.  (See  p.  169) 
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When  meuured  for  ui  b^  direction  of  Signor  Manetti,  this  tree  waa  found  to 
be  121 II.  bigh,  and  \t3&.  in  drcuniference  at  1  h.  from  ihe  ground.  Besidea 
ita  great  age,  the  cypreu  of  Soma  ia  remark^le  for  hiving  been  wounded  bjr 
FrBncii  I.,  who  ia  lud  to  haTC  struck  hin  sword  into  it,  in  his  deapair  at  loains 
the  battle  of  Faria;  and  for  hBTing  been  respected  hy  Napoleon,  who,  when 
laTJng  down  the  plan  for  his  great  rood  over  Uie  Simplon,  diverged  from  the 
atiWDt  hne  to  avoid  injiiriug  thia  tree. 

Tne  cypreas  of  Hafiz,  near  Shiraz,  is  mentioned  by  Bereral  writers.  Taver- 
nier,  io  1665,  Bays  that  it  required  four  roen  to  embrace  it.  Chardin  elao 
mentiona  it;  aa  does  Jobnson,  who  visiled  it  in  1617.  This  tree  is  aoid  bj 
aome  to  have  been  planted  bythe  poet  himgclf;  and,  bjothera,  to  have  grown 
over  hia  Erave.  In  Kampfer's  AmtxmlaUt  EaoHca^Scc.,  however,  there  is  given 
a  plate  of  the  aepulchre  of  Hafiz  (aee  &.  S326.),  from  a  Persian  drawing ;  and, 
in  the  deitcription,  it  ia  atated  that  HfSa.  who  died  in  1340,  waa  buried  in  a 
square  cemeterr  shaded  by  poplara,  a  rare  tree  in  Persia;  and  that  the  wall 
which  aurrounded  it  waa  built  to  coincide  in  direction  with  the  boundar;  of 
the  cypresa  grore  in  the  a^joining  garden,  which  had  belonged  to  the  poet, 
Mid  waa  bequeathed  by  him  for  the  preservation  of  hia  cemetery.  In  thia 
garden,  probablj,  waa  the  celebrated  cypress  alluded  to  bj  the  travelleri. 
The  amall  torobatones  shown  in  fig.  8386.  are  thoae  of  persona  who  wiahed 
to  be  buried  under  the  guardian  influence  of  the  poet. 

Thecntreasesof  Chaitreux  were  plantedby  Michael  Angelo;  andthe;wer« 
aeen  bj  M.  Simood,  who,  in  his  Traveli  lArough  Ilaiy  in  1817,  vinted  the 
garden  of  the  convent  of  the  Cbartreux,  aituated  on  the  aite  of  the  bethi  of 
Diodeaian  at  Rome.  There  are  three  trees,  all  nearly  the  aame  size;  snd 
the  trunk  of  the  targest,  when  measured  by  M.  Siuiond,  was  about  13  ft.  ia 
circumfereDce. 

Loa  Cypreasos  de  la  Reyna  Sultuia  arc  mentioned  by  Hunter  in  his  edition 
of  Evelyn  s  l^lna,  and  by  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchampa,  in  his  ver;  able  article 
ontheejrpreuiaihe AnTudei lU !a SocielitrilorticiUliire de  Parii,vo\.XT,  These 
noble  treea  fbnned  an  avenue  in  the  Eardens  of  the  palace  of  the  Oeneralife  at 
OrBiiada;  and  under  their  ahade  tne  last  Moorish  king  of  Granada  it  said 
to  have  aurprtsed  his  wife  with  one  of  the  Abenceragea,  which  led  to  the 
maBsacre  of  thirty^ii  pHnces  of  that  race.  These  trees  were  stilt  in  exist* 
ence  in  I83S,  wheu  (aa  according  to  the  legend,  tliey  wei'e  large  trees  in  1490} 
they  muat  have  been  neariy  400  yeara  old. 

The  oldeit  and  targest  cjpress  in  France  ia  one  near  8t.  Remy,  in  Pro- 
vence.  When  measured  by  MM.  Audibert  and  Varrcl,  in  October,  1838,  it 
wM  5d  ft.  6  in.  high,  French  (above  60  ft.  Engliih) ;  the  drcumference  of  the 
tnink  waa  14  ft.  ( 15  (t.  2  in.),  and  of  the  head  75  ft.  (68  0.  3  in.).    Thia  tree 
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is  supposed  to  be  300  years  old ;  and  it  is  said  that,  when  Philip»  Infant  of 
Spain,  and  son  of  Philip  V.,  was  defeated  in  Italy,  in  1747,  tfae  remains  of 
his  army  took  refuge  in  Provencey  and  22  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  hid  them- 
selves  in  this  tree.  (JnneJet  de  la  Soc.  d*Hort.  de  Paris,  vol.  zv.  p.  41.) 

Poetieal  and  mvthological  AUtuumt,  The  cypress  was  considered  by  the 
ancienta  as  an  emblem  of  inmiortality,  and,as  such,  was  dedicated  to  the  dead. 
It  was  also  held  sacred  to  Proserpine  and  Pluto.  It  was  esteemed  the 
embtem  of  immortality,  from  its  being  evei^cpen,  and  from  its  pow»  of  risinr 
again  when  bent  down  by  the  wind,  or  manual  force.  This  power  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  lines  from  Statius:  — 

**  The  moantain  cyinvM  thus,  that  firinly  ttood 
From  age  to  age,  the  cmpreM  of  the  wood, 
By  tome  atrong  «hlrlwiDd**  sudden  biatt  declined, 
Bendt  arching  down,  and  nods  beft>re  tbe  wind : 
The  deep  roon  tremble  till  tbe  blaet  blowa  o*er, 
And  then  she  riMS  ttately  aa  before.*'  HaBTR^a  SiaHma. 

The  ancient  poets  who  have  mentioned  this  tree  are  very  numerous: 
Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  many  other  of  the  poets  of  antiquity, 
make  frequent  allusions  to  it.  VvreX  frequently  speaks  of  its  use  in  funenil 
ceremoniesy  particularly  at  that  of  Misenus :  -— 


**  Ingentem  ttmxeTe  pyram :  cui  ftondibui  atrit 

capi 

Conitatuunt,  deroranfeque  ra|ier  ftiigentlbiM  annii."  JBmekL  vi  SUk 


wnX 


Intexunt  latera,  et  feralcs  ante  cupreMos 


**  And  firct  with  maMy  logs  tbe  nlle  they  rear, 
Spreading  tbe  gloomy  fronds  alwire  with  care: 
In  front,  the  tapering  cypreM  rean  its  bead, 
And  bears  tbe  •hining  annour  of  the  dead.** 

The  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  cypress  is  given  by  Ovid :  —  A  beauttflil  stag, 
the  favourite  of  Apollo,  was  accustomed  to  come  every  day  to  be  fed  by  tbe 
god,  or  his  faithful  attendant,  Cyparissus.  One  day,  the  youth  was  hurling 
his  spear  merely  for  exercise,  wnen,  unfortunately,  it  struck  and  killed  the 
stag,  which  was  coming  boundlng  from  the  forest  to  Cyparissus,  expecdng  to 
be  caressed  as  usual.  The  youth*s  grief  at  this  accident  was  so  great,  that 
ApoUo  endeavoured  in  vun  to  comfort  him :  he  threw  himself  to  &e  giound 
in  despair,  — 

"  Praylng,  in  explation  of  his  criroe, 
Thencefortb  to  moura  to  all  suocceding  timei 
And  now,  ofblood  exhausted,  beappean 
Drain*d  by  a  torrent  of  continual  tean. 
The  fleshy  colour  in  his  body  ftdes, 
A  greenisli  tincture  all  his  nmbe  inTadee. 
From  bis  fk\t  head,  where  curling  rlni^eCs  hung, 
A  tapering  bush,  with  splry  brancbes,  sprung. 
Which,  sttfitaing  by  degrecs,  its  stem  cxtends, 
Till  to  tbe  starrr  sktes  tne  spire  ascends. 
ApoUo  saw,  and  sadW  slghlng,  cried, 
'  Be,  thcn,  for  ever  wnat  tby  prayer  impUed. 
BemoanM  by  me,  in  otbers  griefexcite, 
And  still  preside  at  erery  Aineral  rite.  *  *'  Otid,  book  x. 

Claudian,  in  his  poem  of  the  Rape  qfProserpme,  says  that  the  two  torches 
which  Ceres  employed  to  seek  her  daughter  were  not  pine  trees,  but  two 
cypresses,  which  grew  on  Mount  Etna, 

Tasso,  in  his  Genualenme  Liberata,  says,  — 

**  Sorse  a  parl  col  sdle,  ed  egli  stesso 
Seguir  la  pompa  Aineral  pol  volle ; 
A  Dudon,  d'  odorifero  ciprceso, 
Composto  hanno  un  sqiolcro  a  pi^  d*  un  cone.**  Canto  lii. 

The  following  lines  are  by  De  Lille,  in  Let  Jardint :  — 

-— —  **  Et  tol,  triste  cypr^, 
Flddle  aml  des  morts,  protecteur  de  leurs  cendrct, 
Ta  tige,  ch%re  au  coeur,  m^Iancolique  et  tendre, 
Laisse  la  joie  au  royrte,  et  la  gioire  au  laurier. 
Tu  n'est  point  rart>re  heureux  de  Tamant,  du  guerrler, 
Je  le  sais ;  mais  tcm  deuil  compatit  &  nos  peines.** 

Among  the  English  poetSyfrom  the  time  of  Spenser  to  the  present  day,  the 
allusions  to  the  cypress  are  very  numeroua.  Lord  Byron  says,  speaking  of 
the  simoon :  — 
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**  Benesth  «hote  widely  wastinff  breath 
The  Tery  cypreit  drooM  to  defttfa : 
Dark  tree!  •till  Md  wfaen  othera' grief  !•  fled, 
The  only  constant  mourneror  the  dcad." 

Sir  Walter  Scott*s  ballad  in  Rokeby  is  well  known  :  — 

"  Oh,  lady  I  twlne  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  It  ofthe  cyprcaf  tree. 
Too  liTelT  slow  the  lAiea  ligbt, 
The  Tamuh*d  hollT  '•  all  too  bright  \ 
The  mayflower  and  the  esiantine 
May  ihade  a  In-ow  lets  •ad  than  mine  : 
Bu^  lady,  weave  no  wreath  tot  me, 
Or  weaTc  it  of  tbe  cytMTcw  tree.** 

Properliei  and  Utet.  The  wood  of  the  cypretiSj  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  much  iiscd  by  the  ancients  for  a)l  purposes  which  required  durabijity ; 
and  Horace  aays  that  whateTer  they  thought  worthy  of  being  handed  down 
to  the  most  remote  posterity  was  preserved  in  the  wood  of  that  tree,  or  of  the 
cedar.  It  was  occasionally  used  for  building;  and  the  bridge  thrqwn  by  Semirar 
mis  over  the  Euphrates  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  of  it.  The  Romans  used 
the  wood  of  the  wild,  or  spreadingy  cypress,  which  they  called  citron  wood,  for 
beds  and  tables ;  and  it  was  hi^hly  esteemed  for  its  numerous  spots  and  ^ures, 
from  which  the  tables  made  of  it  were  called  men$tB  Hgrkue  etpanUierintB,  it  was 
used  in  tiie  funend  ceremonies ;  and,  when  any  one  was  dead,  it  was  placed  at 
the  door,  or  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house  in  which  the  body  lay.  Evelyn 
enuraerates  many  purposes  to  which  the  wood  of  the  cypress  was  applied : 
—  **  What  the  uses  of  this  timber  are  for  chests  and  other  utensils^  harps,  and 
divers  other  musical  instruments  (it  being  a  sonorous  wood,  and  therefore  em- 
plojed  for  organ-pipes»  as  heretofore  for  supporters  of  vines,  poles,  and  planksy 
resisting  the  worm,  moth,  and  aU  putrefaction,  to  etemity),  the  Venetians  suffi- 
dently  understod,  who  did  everv  twentieth  year,  and  oftener  (the  Roroans  every 

thirteenth),  make  a  considerabie  revenueof  it  out  of  Candy  (Candia) 

But  there  was  in  Candy  a  vast  wood  of  these  trees,  belonging  to  the  rq>ublic,  by 
malice  or  acddent,  or,  perhaps,  by  solar  heat  (as  were  many  woods,  74  years 
after,here  in  England),  set  on  fire;  which,  b^nninff  1400,  continued  buming 
7  years  before  it  could  be  extinguished ;  bdns  ted  by  Uie  unctuous  nature  of  the 
timbery  of  which  there  were  to  be  seen  at  Venice  planks  above  4ft.  broad.'* 
Evdj^n  adds  that  the  cbips  were  used  to  flavour  nch  wines;  that  the  cones 
aad  chips  bumt,  will  destroy  and  drive  away  moths,  gnats,  and  flies ;  and 
that  it  yields  a  gum  not  much  inferior  to  mastic.  The  tree  is  not  found  of 
suifident  size,  or  in  sufficient  quantities,  for  the  wood  to  be  emploved  as 
tinber  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  still  used  for  building  in  Candia  and 
Blalta;  and  it  is  eroployed  as  the  inner  coffin,or  sheU,  fbr  burying  tbe  popes, 
there  being  also  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  aa  outer  one  of  pine  or  fir.  Du 
Hamel  says  that  he  had  the  fence  of  his  melon-ground  made  with  posts  of 
cypress,  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  had  been  25  years  in  the  ground,  and 
were  stiil  quite  fi^esh.  He  recommends  trees  of  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter  for 
fonning  palisades  fop  the  defence  of  fortified  towns  during  war,  and  for  othcr 
services  of  a  similar  kind,  where  oak  of  the  same  dimensions  does  not  last 
above  7  or  8  years.  The  yoonff  branches  of  the  cypress  make,  he  says,  excel- 
lent  props  for  vines ;  and,  doubUess,  the  youngshoots  in  England  would  make 
▼ery  durable  props  for  supporting  plants.  In  Britain,  however,  the  cypress 
is  only  to  be  r^^ded  as  an  omameotal  tree,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  belonging  to  that  class,  the  future  growth  and  shape  of  which 
roay  be  predicted  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  planter  of  an  oak,  an  ash, 
or  an  clm,  can  never  tell,  till  the  tree  is  fiiil  grown,  whether  it  will  have  a 
widely  spreading,  or  a  tall  erect,  head ;  but  the  planter  of  the  spmce  or  silver 
fir,  or  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  or  evergreen  cypress,  can  predict  with  certainty 
that  the  forra  will  be  conical ;  and  he  may  estimate  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cy- 
press,  in  agiven  time,  with  more  exactness  than  he  can  that  of  any  of  the  others. 
Like  other  trees  of  narrow  conical  forms,  such  as  the  Lombardy  ponlar,  or  even 
the  spruce  fir  and  the  larch,  the  cvpress  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a  grand 
effect  when  planted  in  masses ;  but  in  rows,  singly,  under  certatn  circum- 
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Btances,  in  a  groiip  of  trees  of  other  shapesy  or  to  break  an  outline  formed 
by  round-headed  low  trees  or  shrubs,  the  cypresa  in  particularly  suitable. 
It  is  also,  from  its  narrow  form  and  erect  habit  of  growth,  well  adapted  fbr 
small  suburban  gardens,  and  for  planting  near  buildings,  with  whicb,  by  the 
contrast  it  affords  to  their  horizontal  roofs,  it  harmonises  better  than  most 
other  trees.     It  does  not,  howcTer,  thrive  so  well  within  the  smoke  of  dties 
as  the  Lombardy  poplar.      In  a  picturesque  point  of  Fiew,  it  may  be  used  in 
Britain  for  all  tbose  purposes  to  which  we  have  shown,  when  treating  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar  (see  p.  1662.),  that  that  tree  may  be  appiied ;  but  with  this 
difference,that,  asthe  c^press  is  of  slower  growth  than  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
and  does  not  attain  half  its  height,  the  description  of  round  or  irregubir-tieaded 
trees,  with  which  it  is  to  be  associated  or  contrasted,  must  be  proportion- 
atdy  small ;  and  thus,  instead  of  elms,  sycamores,  and,  perhaps,  round- 
headed  poplars  and  pines,  must  be  used,  thoms,  crafaa,  sorbs,  amelanchierap 
cotoneastersy  yews,  hollies,  Portugai  laurels,  ilexes,  &c,    Thus  ikr  as  to  the 
picturesque  uses  of  the  common  cypress ;  but  eveiy  one  knows  that  there 
are  certain  associations  connected  with  this  tree,  wliich  are  supposed  to 
render  it  particulariv  suitable  for  places  of burial.  **  If the  name  of the  cypress," 
Bosc  observes,  **  calis  up  gloomy  ideas,  it  is  not  because  its  foliage  has  a  sad  hue, 
as  is  commonly  alleged,  but  because  its  pyramidal  shape,  affording  a  strikine 
contrast  to  the  genend  forms  of  trees,  and  its  head,occupying  but  a  very  limited 
space,  and  requiring  no  pruning,  have  occasioned  it,  from  the  earliest  tinies, 
to  be  chosen  as  an  objectof  decoration ;  and,a8  tombs  and  oemeteries  wereroore 
decorated,  in  the  earUer  ages,  than  gardens,  the  cypress  was  frequently  fdanted 
among  diem ;  till,  at  last,  it  has  become,  in  the  language  of  the  poets^a  symbol  of 
the  last  residence  of  man.  This  is  so  true,"  he  savs,  ^  that  the  appearance  of 
thecypress  producesnogloomy  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  who  only  see  it  in  the  gardens  of  the  living,  or  in  conservatories ; 
or  on  those  who  see  the  tree  without  knowing  its  name  or  having  read  aoy- 
thing  respecting  it.    Hence,"  he  continues,  *'  it  is  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
those  who  are  prepossessed  with  the  supposed  character  of  tfais  tree,  that  it 
18  considered  an  image  of  sadness :  other  persons  regard  it  as  a  very  beautiful 
object,  fit  for  forming  avenues  and  planting  in  pleasure-grounds.     Singly,and 
of  a  large  size,"  Bosc  continues,  **  the  cypress  has  a  erand  and  very  impos- 
ing  appearance.     In  pots  and  tubs,  it  is  highly  prized  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  is  used,  along  with  orange  trees,  pomegranates,  oleanders,  &c.,  for  deoo- 
rating  churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  during  great  feiet ;  for  forming 
gardens  of  pots  on  lialconies  and  on  house  tops,  and  even  for  omamenting 
private  apartments  on  holidays."     In  the  Kouveau  Du  Hamel^  the  cj^press 
18  considered  as  recommending  itself  for  being  planted  among  tombs  by  fiUal 
piety,  not  only  fi^om  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  tree,  but  on  account  of  its  loag 
duration.      ^Dq>ui8  quelques  ann^s,"  the  author  sa^s,  ''on  reserve  un 
endroit  solitaire  dan8  les  parcs  et  les  iardins,  pour  y  placer  des  umes  et  des 
monumens  funeraires.     lie  cypres  doit  y  occuper  la  premiere  place :  il  doit 
accompagner  de  son  silence  lugubre  la  retraite  paisible  des  morts.    Loraque 
tous  nos  amis  nous  auront  dit  un  eternel  adieu,  le  cypr^  fid^le  nous  pretera 
son  ombrage.    Les  umes,  les  cercueik,  p^riront :  ii  se  renouveUera,  pour 
annoncer  aux  races  fiitures  qu'une  main  hospitali^  Ta  plac^  aupres  de  nous : 
il  pourra  qudquefois  leur  rappeler  les  bienfaiteurs  de  l'humaiiite. 

**  Cett  alnd,  Du  Hamd,  qu*aux  joun  de  ravenir 
Tet  nevoux  fortun^  plein  de  ton  «ouTenir, 
Sans  aller  te  pleurer  au  pled  d'un  mauiol^^ 
S*iniagineront  Toir  ton  ombre  contol^e 
Errer  dane  les  boequeta,  mmis  le«  arlirea  rb£rli 
Que  tcs  maioe  ont  plant^  que  la  terre  a  nourria.'* 

E^pUapke  de  Ootardeau  a  Du  Hamel  de  Demahnmien, 
le  Frirt  de  Du  HmmeL 

Soilf  SUuatUmt  Propa^ation,  and  CuUure,  Any  conraion  garden  soil  suits 
the  cypress ;  but  it  attams  its  largest  size  in  such  soils  as  are  rather  dry  and 
deep,  and  in  situations  sheltered  rather  than  exposed.  It  may  be  propagated 
either  by  cuttings  or  seeds ;  the  former  beingput  in  in  autumn,  and  treated  like 
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thoM  of  Tlittja.  (Seep.SWO.)  The  conea,whichappetirto  be  ripein  autuinD, 
are  not  perfectly  io,  but  require  to  hang  on  the  trees  till  the  followin^  Marcb 
or  April.  TheymBy  then  begathered,  and  placed  in&wami  room,orinabox 
or  basket,  and  set  in  a  dry  stOTe.  In  h  few  days,  the  acales  will  open,  when 
the  cones  may  be  thrashed  and  the  iieedH  collected :  they  may  be  immediBtely 
aflerwards  •own,  and  treated  lihe  those  of  the  .4bietinee.  In  England,  it  is 
ComiDon  to  sow  the  seeds  in  flat  ptns  or  in  boxes;  because,  as  they  are 
■omewhat  tender  when  tbey  Grst  come  up,  they  Hdmit  of  being  more  r^ily 
protected  by  being  carried  to  h  pit.  Unlike  the  seeds  of  the  genus  7Tn)ja, 
iriiich  cominonly  lie  in  thegroundayeBr^thoseofthec^resscomeupin  three 
or  fbur  weelts.  They  grow  to  the  height  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  the  firsl  season,  and 
maybe  transplantedintopots.andlieptinHpit  througfathewinter.  At  theendof 
tbe  second  autumn,  they  may  be  planled  wnere  they  are  finallj  to  remain ;  but, 
if  itl)ethoughtnecessary,  they  may  bekeptthreeorfouryears  in  pots;  shiJling 
theni  frequently,  or  allowiag  them  to  remain  in  the  pot  unshifted,  according 
Bs  tlie  obiect  may  be  to  produce  large  plant^  or  to  concentrate  the  roots  in  a 
small  ImII,  so  hb  to  occupy  less  space  in  sending  the  treee  to  a  distance.  When 
the  cypress  is  pianted  wncre  it  is  finally  to  remain,  and  the  situation  and  soil 
are  suitable,  it  may  be  Rud  to  require  no  &rtber  attention  during  the  whule  of 
its  existence.  It  alwBys  grows  erect,  so  that  no  care  is  requisite  to  train  up 
a  leading  shoot ;  and,  as  ils  branches  occupy  little  space,  it  seldom  or  never 
requires  prunins.  The  only  culEure  which  we  heve  erer  seen  ^ven  to  it  in 
Eugland  is,  repucing  somc  of  the  side  shoots  when  their  points  may  have 
been  blown  out.byBviolcnt  storm  ofwind  nnd  rain,soas  to  protrude  lieyoDd 
the  regular  head :  but  this  happens  only  in  very  old  trees,  and  in  eipoeed 
sitDations ;  as,  for  example  at  Croome. 

AiMWln.  AtSroa,  ItUSIft.  hli)i,  diiiHtn'  oT  lb«  tniDk  Ift.  Sla,  mlor  lh«  hud  gn.|  at 
Fultuni  Piltcr,  SO  lOTi  pluiud,  ItTiMn.  hlih,  In  DeTOHhln, il  Kcntoi,  3S  T«n  old,  l(  li  aoft. 
hifh,  illiioieltr  of  lh«  Inmli «  ft ■  In  DoM.bl™,  it  MelbiiTT  Puk,  M  «4«  ptonWd,  H  it «  ft.  hlgh. 
InTSumT,  st  SL  Ann'iHm,  It  II  SBIt,  hlgh,  dlitiiMcr dT  the  tTunk  1  ft,  fn  Nonbuaiberlud,  U 
HesrtlKini,  80  i«n|>linted,U  liSSR.  hi|b.  In  Siiinilli,4t  Simtni  RRlar;,  IIiiB3(t.  hlgh,  with 
■  tnink  S  n.  IB  diuiMtM.  Id  ^uk*,  at  Araiuebei,  In  Ihe  nrden  of  V.  Brunrl.  86  jmn  pluted, 
II  ItSOft.  hlgiL  In  luli;.  nl  HaDU,;UO  jieuiDld,  UlaBOIt.  talfh,  Ihi  dluneter  aC  tha  tTUoli  sft. 
B IB.,  ud  i^  Ihe  heid  10  ft. 

ComsKrdai  SlatitHct.  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  of  both  varieties,  64.  per 
poundi  and  of  plants  in  pots,  U.  6d.  eech. 

l  2.  C.  ravolDEi  Z.    The  Th^JB-like  Cypresi,  or  Whiit  Cedar. 

Idi^tUmllQii-  WiUd.  SpL  FL,  ^  FGlS.i  Kidn  It,  K.  p.l7S.|  MIILDicL,  Ho.  5.|  DuRi^IIiiU., 
?|f^gftrw«sh.  aSb./S.  I.^  i  WlUd.  AitL,  St.  j  N.  Du  Hul,  3.  i^  e.  1  Boo  Jud,,  ad.  1837  i 


Siwrwtan     Winsh.  Amer.  L  S.  f.  t. ;  ftuk.  M.nl.,  t.  3M.  f  « 
a^VniH.;  W.t...DeDi  Brtt,  L  I»  1  mBi«trjlg.a»J. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Brancb- 
letscompreBied.Leaves 
imbricBted  in  4  rows, 
OTBte  tuberculate  at 
the  baae.  (Witfd.)  An 
evergreen  treej  a  na- 
tive  of  North  Ainerica. 
Introduced  in  1736; 
flowering  in  April  and 
Hay. 
Varieta. 

{  C.t.t  JoSuvarie- 
gilu  has  cluB- 

ters  of  the  leftTes  Tariegated,  or  bh>tched,  witb  white.  The  plant  ia 
the  Horticultaral  Society'*  Garden,  after  being  6  years  planted,  is 
5 II.  higfi.  It  was  r,M»nTed  from  the  Dunganstown  Nursery  tn  Ireland 
about  1831. 
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jDetcriptiou,  The  white  cedar,  aocording  to  Michaux,  is  a  tree  from  70  ft. 
to  80  ft.  nigh,  and  rarely  more  than  3  ft.  in  diameter,  unless,  perfaaps,  in  some 
of  the  great  swamps^  which  have  not  been  thoroughl^  explored.  When  the 
white  cedars  grow  close  toeether,  the  tnink  is  straight,  perpendicular,  aod 
destitute  of  branches  to  the  neight  of  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  The  bark  is  yerj  thin 
on  younff  treea ;  but  on  older  trees  it  becomes  thick,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  simflar  to  that  of  an  old  vine.  MThen  cut,  a  yeliow  transparent  redn 
exudes  from  it,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  but  in  such  Knall  qnantities,  that  only 
a  few  ounces  could  be  collected  in  the  course  of  a  summer,  from  a  tree  3ft. 
in  diameter.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  fine-grained,  and  easily  worked.  When 
perfectly  seasoned,  and  after  it  has  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  ligfat,  it 
is  of  a  rosy  hue.  It  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  which  it  preserves  as  long 
as  it  is  guarded  from  humidity ;  and  it  resists  the  altemations  of  dryness  and 
moisture  lon^  than  the  wood  of  anv  other  species  of  American  tree.  Tbe 
concentric  curcles  are  always  perfectly  distinct,  even  in  trunks  of  consider* 
able  size ;  but  their  number  and  compactness  prove  that  many  years  musl 
elapse  before  the  tree  arrives  at  its  fuU  fl;rowth.  Michaux  informs  us  that  he 
has  counted  275  annual  layers  in  a  trunk  only  1  ft.  9in.  in  diameter,  and  47 
in  a  plank  only  8  in.  thick.  The  tree,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  of  slow 
^inh,  seldom  exceeding  the  hwht  of  4ft.  or  5  ft.  in  10  or  12  years.  There 
18  an  old  sbattered  specimen  at  Bull  Hill,  probably  one  of  the  original  pfamta 
which  were  raised  bv  Collinson,  which,  in  1836,  was  15  ft.  h^;  and  a  mag« 
nificent  tree  at  Pain  s  Hill,  near  the  temple  of  Bacchus^  which,  in  1837,  was 
50  ft.  higfa,  witfa  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  trunk  is  erect,  and  the  branch- 
lets  are  pendulous,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those  of  a  spruce  fir.  Tliere 
u  a  very  handsome  tree  of  about  the  same  dimensions  near  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  on  the  property<which  in  the  17th  centunr  be- 
longed  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  and  whioi  is  now  occupied  by  —  Lance,  fesa., 
a  well  known  cultivator  of  Orchidaceae.  Plants,  in  the  Horticultund  Society^a 
Garden,  whicb  have  been  12  years  planted,  are  only  5  ft.  high ;  and  there 
are  some  of  the  same  age,  but  rather  higfaer,  in  the  Hackney  arfooretum. 

Geography,  Hitlory,  ^c,  In  America,  the  white  cedar  grows  only  in  wet 
grounds  m  the  mantime  districts  of  New  Jersey,  Mar^mid,  and  Vtrginia, 
wfaere  it  nearly  fills  tfae  extensive  marsfaes  wfaicfa  lie  acyacent  to  tfae  salt  mea- 
dows,  and  are  exposed,  at  higfa  tides,  to  be  overflowed  by  tfae  sea.  In  New 
Jersey,  it  covers,  almost  alone,  the  whole  surfiure  of  the  swamps,  of  which 
the  tupeio  and  red  roaple  occupy  the  skirts.  Farther  south,  it  is  mingled 
with  the  dedduous  cvpress»  by  which  it  is  at  length  entirely  supplanted. 
In  Lower  Jersey  and  Marylfmd,  the  swamps  are  accesnble  onljr  during  tbe 
driest  part  of  the  summer,  and  when'  tfaey  are  frozen  during  wmter.  The 
trees  stand  so  tfaick  in  tfaese  swamps,  tfaat  tfae  light  can  luurdly  peoetrate 
tfarough  tfae  foliage;  and,  under  their  gloomy  shade,  at  every  step,  are  found 
tufts  of  the  dwarf  rhododendron,  azalea,  and  andromeda,  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  which  proves  that  the^  delight  in  dark  and  himaid  places. 
The  Dismal  Swamp,  near  Norfolk,  m  Vu*ffinia,  is  covered  with  the  white 
cedar  and  the  deaduous  cypress ;  the  cedars  being  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
swanm,  and  the  cvpresses  on  the  margin.  The  white  cedar  was  introduced 
into  Engluid  by  Peter  Collinson,  in  1736 ;  and,  though  it  is  not  so  frequent 
in  coUections  as  the  common  cypress,  it  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  prin- 
cipal  nurseries.  Tfae  tree  at  Pain*8  Hill,  wfaicfa  is  in  deep  sandy  loam,  shows 
that,  if  not  common  in  the  climate  of  London,  it  is  not  because  it  wiU  not 
thrive  there. 

Properiieiimi  Uses,  Sfc.  The  wood,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  and  its 
power  of  resisting  alternations  of  dr^ness  and  moisture,  is  in  common  use,  at 
Baltimore  and  I%iladelphia,  for  shingles,  which  are  cut  transversely  to  the 
concentric  circles,  and  not  parallel  to  them  like  riiingles  of  the  dedduous 
cypreas.  They  are  firom  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  3  in.  long,  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  broad, 
and  3  lines  thick  at  tfae  larger  end.  At  Baltimore,  thev  are  commonly  called 
juniper  shingles,  and  are  there  preferred  to  those  of  the  dedduoua  cypreasy 
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as  they  are  laiver,  and  firee  from  the  defect  of  splitting  when  nailed  upon  the 
raiters.  The  houses  of  PhiUdelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York  are  covered 
with  them ;  and  large  auantities  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
ahinj^es  of  the  white  cedar  are  much  more  durable  and^  secure  from  worms 
than  those  of  the  white  pine,  generally  lasdng  from  30  to  35  years.  The 
wood  is  also  considered  well  adapted  for  joinerv  and  for  household  utensils. 
In  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  mechanics,  called  cedar  coopers^ 
who  make  pails,  wash-tubs,  chums,  &c.»  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  for  ooth 
the  domestic  and  the  foreign  markets.  Tbese  utensib  are  held  together 
with  hoops  made  of  young  cedars  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  split  down  the 
middle.  Jn  some  places,  the  sides  of  ^bing-boats  are  covered  with  white 
cedar  ck^p-boerds,  which  are  preferred  to  those  of  the  dedduous  cvpress,  aa 
being  lighter,  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  split.  The  wood  makes  excel- 
lent  sounding-boards  for  pianofortes ;  and  casks  formed  of  it  are  found  better 
than  any  others  for  preserving  oils.  The  young  wood  makes  an  excellent 
charcoal  for  gunpowder ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  seasoned  wood  affords  a  beau- 
tifiil  lampblacky  which  weighs  less,  and  is  more  intensely  coloured,  than  that 
obtained  from  any  spedes  of  pine.  When  employed  as  fence-wood,  the  rails 
of  young  trees,  either  entire»  or  split  down  the  middle,  and  deprived  of  their 
bark,  last  from  50  to  60  years.  In  England,  the  white  cedar  is  only  planted 
as  an  omamental  shrub  or  low  tree ;  in  Scotiand,  it  is  rather  tender ;  and  in 
the  dimate  of  Paris  is  rare,  seldom  rising  above  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  and  re- 
quiring  protection  during  winter.    In  Oermany,  it  is  a  green-houseplant. 

Pr^pagaHon  and  CuUure.  Cones  are  sometimes  imported,  andtheseeds 
may  be  sown  early  in  sprine»  and  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  of  Cuprds- 
8US  sempervirens :  it  may  uso  be  propagated  by  cuttings;  and,  in  the  London 
nurseriesy  it  is  sometimes  raised  b^  Is^ers.  It  would  probably  attain  a  much 
larger  size  than  it  ^enerallv  does  m  England,  if  planted  in  a  moist  soil,  more 
analogous  to  tbat  m  which  it  is  found  in  its  native  habitats ;  at  the  same 
time,  as  our  summers  are  far  from  being  so  warm  as  those  of  Maryland  and 
Virgtnia,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  succeed  in  swamps  in  England  so  well 
88  it  does  in  those  countries ;  because  the  average  of  cold  and  moisture  and 
warmth  must  necessarily  be  materially  difierent.  In  deep  sandy  soils,  as  is 
proved  bv  the  tree  at  Pam's  Hill,  it  not  only  grovrs  luxuriantly,  but  ripens  its 
woody  which  it  would  probably  not  do  in  Britain,  if  fifown  in  a  swamp.  Price 
of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5«.  each ;  at  BoUwyUer,  1  franc  50  cents; 
and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

«  3.  C,  LUSiTA^NiCA  Tbum.    The  Cedar  of  Ooa,  or  Portuguese  Cypress. 

UatMeaaom,    Toan.t  587.;  WUld.  Sp.  FL,  4  pkSll.i  MIU.  Dlct,  KaSbt  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1. 

^!v»,i  iJsaAk  Pln.,  «d.  SL,  1. 1  66. i  Lawi.  Man.,  pi  S91.  \  Lodd.  Cat,  «L  1838. 
sJmmime:    C  BlAtic&  Bnt.  Fl  Lm..  L  p.  816..  Lom.  fiuye.,  8.  p.  943. }  C.  pfinduU  VBirU,  SUrp, 

wS.^  p.  !&•  BorL  Kew.^S.  p. |^&,  N.  Du  Ham.,  S,  pu  7.,  Son  Jard.,  ed.  1897,  p.  97a ;  Cedar 

ofJtmnn     C.  ptedula  nmA.t  Lamb.  Ptm.,  ed.  8.,  8.  1 66.,  te  nippoMd  to  be  a  dUftrant  plant 
AMraetes.     L'H$rit  SUm  Nor.,  t  &{  Lunb.  Pia,  t  6&s  N.  Du  Ham, 3.  tS. ;  our  Ar.  8388.  i 

imd  the  plate  ofthte  tree  in  our  laet  Volunie 

^c.  Char.y  ^c,  Branches  flexuose,  spreadinff;  branchlets  quadrangular. 
L^yes  imbricated  m  4  rows,  acut^  keeled,  glaucous,  adpressed.  (Lamb^ 
Pm.)  A  tree ;  a  natiye  of  Goa,  in  the  East  Indies.  oaid  to  have  been 
introduced  m  1683. 

De$crn>tion,  S^c.  A  branchy  tree,  attaining,  in  its  native  country  and  m 
Portugaij  the  heig^t  of  50  ft.  and  upwards  :  bnmchlets  scattered,  irregular, 
flexuose,  and  spreading:  brandilets  incurved,  very  numerous ;  quadrangular 
when  young,  thickly  covered  with  leaves;  roundish  when  old.  Leaves  scale- 
like,  somewhat  stem-clasping;  broad  at  the  base,  attenuated  upwards» 
awl-fihaped,  remaining  on  Tery  longf  when  young,  imbricated  in  4  rows, 
glaucous»  marked  on  the  back  lengthwise  with  a  concave  resinous  gland; 
when  old»  somewhat  distant,  scarcely  imbricated»  rigid  afterwards,  withered 
and  brownish.  Male  catkins  numerous,  ovate,  obtusely  8-angled,  termina], 
solitary,  yellowish,  2  lines  long;  scales  about  20,  conyexo-concave,  yellow, 
greenish  extemally  at  the  apex.    Female  catkins  soiitary,  surrounded  by  the 


leares ;  depreaied,  minute.  Cones  OTate-globose,  roughish,  tauricate^  ■boul 
the  Bizeof  a  sloe,  covered  witb  a  grey  powder,  Si^ei  8-ancied;  mucrot 
elongsted,  refleied.  Seeda  yellowiEb.  (Latiib.)  This  speciei  fonns,  ia  [be 
climBtc  of  Loudon,  a  remarkably  handsome  low  tree,  witfa  apreading  brancbci, 
Bomewhai  penduloue,  and  covered  with  fine  glaucouH  foliage.  It  u,  howerer, 
mther  scarce ;  and  ^most  the  only  spedmenB  tbat  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  are  in  the  HorticulturBl  Socie^i  Garden,  «nd  it 
Purser'B  Cross;  at  bcth  which  places  it  it  upwards  of  12ft.  hifb,  after  bdng 
18  jearg  planted.  The  largest  specimcn  wbich  we  have  lieard  of  is  in  Ire- 
land,  9t  Uriel  Temple,  the  seat  of  Lord  Vitcount  Ferrard,  the  histoiy  of 
wbicb  baa  been  given  at  p.  I09.,and  which  waa,  in  1834,32  fl.  hirii,  afterbeii^ 
24  vearB  plantedT  There  u  tuiother  fine  tree  in  the  nurserv  of  Mr.  Hod^, 
Bt  DunganBlown,  near  Wicklow  (see  p.  116.),  which,  atterbeing  54jetn 
planted,  was  20  fL  biah.  From  RaysZ^fferi,  aaquotedin  the^orjtir  Xnnexa, 
the  tree  appears  to  neve  been  introduced  into  England  b;  Biahop  Comptoii, 
in  I6B3 ;  but  it  Btill  continuet  rare.  Mr.  Lambert  had  a  tree  in  his  consem- 
tory  at  Boyton,  which  produced  "  bundreda  of  conet,  when  aot  roore  tbtn 
12  n.  high."  In  MillerB  time,there  werespccimens  of  it  in  differeotgardensi 
but  mo9t  of  them  were  killcd  by  the  tevere  froataof  IT40  and  1762.  Accord- 
ing  to  Brotero,  it  ba«  been  long  in  cultivation  in  Portug&I,  wbere  it  growt 
much  faster  tfaan  the  common  cypretB.  The  tree  it  abundant  at  Buttaco, 
near  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  whence  cones  mi^t  be  imported,  and  thui  to 
fine  a  tree  rendered  frequent  in  coIlectionB.  Its  seeds  raa^  be  treated  lite 
thoae  of  the  wfaite  cedar ;  or  it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttinga,  treated  Bke 
those  of  TliAiB.  Judging  from  the  two  very  handsome  trees  in  the  Horticu)- 
tural  Society  s  Qerden,  and  that  at  Purser'a  Cross,  it  ^ws  luxuriantlv  ' 

'  " '    a  protection  du 

e  of  plants,  in  iht 

t  i.  C.  TOBU[.o''sA  LaTub.     The  Bholan,  or  twitted,  Cyprest. 
litntaiaiaim.    Lninb.  Ptn.,  td.  £.,  t.  NB.Sa.iD.  Dihi  In  Pndiomut  Napiluiik,  p.  S5.;  W.  S.  Witb 
In  Chl;  Roile  tlluil. 
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AwhhV-    Our^(i.l3i9i  toSSJI.  arthciulunlilie,  froinipccliiinuUkfnftwiilhenluiila  tha 
K«t  Soc.  Oirdan,  wid  iliowlni  ttae  t«t  diBUcDI  ■ppeuuici  [faal  cbe  ibixiu  utuDie  dd  tfaa  uni* 

l^fec.   Ckar.,    Stc.     Leaves   ovste-obtuae,  imbricated   in   i   rowa.     GalbuFus 

globose,  pedicellnte.     Scales  boraed.     Branchlets  rouod,  knottcd,  divari- 

cate,  crowded,  npreiidiDg.  {Lamb.  Pfn.,  ii.  No.  59.)     A  tree,  a  native  of 

Nepal,  on  thc  Bhotan  Alps.     Introduced  in  1534 ;  fluwerfng  iu  April. 

Detcr^liatt,  4^c,     A  beautiful,  pyramidal,  much-brBnched,  ever^reen  tree 

cof  ered  with  a  brown  bark.    firancnea  crowded,  ascending  ;  branchlets  much 

crowded,round,divaricate,  Bpreodiiig,  knotted,  2in.  to  6  in.  long,  verj  closelv 

imbricaied  with  leaves.   Leaves  sroall,  ovate-obtuse,  convei,  sinooth,  imbn- 

cated   in   4  rowa,  adpressed,  green;  adiilt  ones  persiatent,  and   falling  otf. 


widi  the  bark.      Only  jroung  male  calkiQs 

Bummit  orthe  imaller  branchlets,  club-sht^ed,  tetragonal,  imbricated. 
bulus  globose,  on  a  very  short  gcaly  pedicel,  pitch-brack,  of  a  glaucous  hue ; 
scales  trapezoidal,  boaaed  in  the  middle,  thict,  woody.  (Lamb.)  Found  by 
Dr.  Hoyle  on  the  Himalayas,  at  1 1,500  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  also  in 
Kunawar,  on  the  borders  of  Chinese  Tartary.  Seeds  were  sent  to  England 
in  182*,  and  again  in  1830,  by  Dr.  Wallich  ;  and  there  is  a  plant  in  theHor- 
ticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  6  years  planted,  is  now  6  h.  high.  There 
are  alao  youtig  planta  in  the  Fulham  and  aeveral  other  London  nurseries ;  in 
the  pinetum  in  the  Cheater  Nuraery,  and  in  that  at  Elvaston  Caatle.  As  it 
Bppeara  tolerably  hardy,  and  is  very  handsome,  it  weli  deserves  a  place  in 
collectioiis. 

1  5.  C.  fb'ndiila  TAuttb.     The  weeping  Cypreas. 
*fe^^^    ThuDb.  n.  J.pon..  p.  les. ;  WlUd.  Sp.  n..  *  p.  BIS-  i  *»""'-  Eabtii.,  S.  p.  .MS. 
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ikfMomifme.    Fumoto,Ktemfif.  Am^m.,  p.  883. 

Eturaomgs.    Lambi  Pin.,  ed.  SL,  t  66. }  SUunt.  EmtMsi.,  t.  41. ;  our  flg.  iSfS.  to  our  imial  icaJe ; 
figi.  9333.  of  the  natural  «ise ;  mdflg.  S3S4.  thowing  parU  of  the  shooti  magnified 

^tec.  Ckar.t  ^c,  Branchleti  2.«dged.  lcafy ;  the  oldeit  rery  long,  peodulou* ; 
the  younger  short,  alternate,  S-rowed,  «preading.  {Lamb.)  A  tree,  with  a 
large  exj^nded  head.  Branebet  dichotomout,  loote,  leafleei,  much  diTided  : 
branchlcCt  long,  oompreMed,  pendulous,  cloeely  corercd  with  leaTM  j  again 
dlTided,  secoadary  branchleta  short,  apreading.  Leavea  imbricatcd  in  4  rows, 
rathor  atem^lasping,  and  triquetroui ;  keewd,  adpreised.  Male  catkios 
numerous,  ovate,  more  than  one  line  long.  solitary  on  the  apex  of  the 
branches,  scssile  (  female  depressed,  sunrounded  by  spreading  leaves,  termi- 
nating  tbe  Tery  short  inferior  branchlets.  Cooe  brownlsh.  about  the  slae 
ofasloe.  Scales  S^ngfed;  mucros  obtuse.  Seeds  yellowisn.  {Lamb.)  A 
tree,  a  native  of  China,  said  to  have  been    introduced  in  1808,  but  re.  0M4 

specting  whicb  we  know  nothing  witb  oertainty.    The  pendulous  cypress,  '^^ 

or  Tht^  at  Chelsea.and  in  tbe  Kew  arfooretum,  raay  poisibly  be  tbe  lame  aa  Tbunbe^g^  plaot 

App.  i.     Kinds  qfCupressus  qfwhich  there  are  Planis  in  British 
GardenSy  but  qfvchich  very  little  is  knaam. 


C.  koriMontdlii  Audibert  Thls  plant  has  been  already  refened  to,  n.  94SB.,  as  being  oonsidcnd  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  the  spreading  varieCy  of  C.  sempervlrens ;  aoa  by  otbers,  as  a  cbstinct  spsdeiL 
As  it  has  produced  coues  exactly  resembling  those  of  C.  sempervlrens,  we  have  no  doubt  of  iti  beiv 
oiily  the  spreading  variety  of  that  species.  The  tree  in  the  HortlcuUursl  Soetcty*s  Gaidcn,  reeavtf 
fhnn  Audibert  in  1825,  is  now  6  fl.  nig^,  of  vigorous  growth,  and  with  spreading  branchea 

C  rzpdnsa  Audibert,  ?  C.  exp4nsa  Hort  Par.  Irie  tree  received  trom  Audibert*s  Nnncry  it 
Tarascon  in  1834,  and  now  in  the  Horticultunl  Society*s  Garden,  was,  in  1837, 2  ft.  high.  Tber. 
expbnia  of  the  Hort.  Par.  is  C.  s.  horixontilis. 

C.  FoihergiUx  Lee.  A  plant  under  this  name  is  in  the  Horticultural  Soctety*s  Garden,  whicb  w» 
received  from  the  Hammenmith  Nunerr  in  1834.    It  ii  now  2  ft  high,  and  ii  found  ntber  trader. 

C  tkurifera.  A  plant  in  the  Horticultural  SocicCy'i  Oarden,  bearing  this  name,  li  only  s  fe« 
inches  high. 

C.  roKni^rfii  Audibert.  Tbe  plant  bearing  thii  name  bi  the  Horticultttrd  Sodety^  Gaidan, 
received  fk-om  Audibert  in  1834,  ii  2  ft  high. 

C  haccifirmi»  WiUd.    A  hanly  tree,  20  ft  hlgh.    Introduced  in  1818. 

C.  atutrdUi  Pcrs.    A  shrub,  with  slender  braoches,  a  native  of  Kew  Hotland,and  ntbertsMiir. 

Before  anything  can  be  determined  with  oertainty  respecttng  the  above  kindis,  tbey  must  bave 
produced  Aruit;  and,  oonsequently,  several  years  must  elapse.  Most  of  them  are  probsbly  ooly 
synonymes  to  species  of  Cupr6ssus  above  described,  or  of  some  of  tbe  kinds  of  Junlpeni  whlob  «ill 
berealfeer  be  glven. 

App.  iu     Kinds  qfCupressus  notyet  introduced. 

C  mootkat^nait  Lamb.  Branchleti  tetragonaL  Leavei  broad.ovate,  acute,  coovex  on  thc 
back,  imbricated  in  4  rows,  adpresied.  Galbulus  globose,  almost  sessil&  Scales  bossed,  snooth, 
(Lamb.  Pm.,  ti.  No.  80.)  A  tree.  Branches  round,  spreading,  sealy  tivm  tbe  withcred  learei, 
covered  with  a  brownlsh  bark.  Branches  numerous.  somewhat  distant,  tctragonal,  sbort,  qmsdiaff' 
Leaves  broad-ovate,  acute^  very  thick,  glabrout,  shlning,  ciooely  adpressed,  imbncatcd  in  4  rovt, 
con vex  on  the  back ;  adult  ones  shortly  awl.sbaped  at  the  apex.  Galbulus  globosc,  lateral,  thc  uie of 
a  wild  cberry,  covered  with  a  glaucous  hue,  on  a  very  short  scaly  footstalk,  similar  to  abnnchlK; 
scales  trapcBoidal,  peltate,  smooth,  booscd  in  the  oentre  (Lamb.)  Dlscovered  by  Bfr.  Mensics,  ia 
Nootka  Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Norih  America. 

C.  Japdniea  Thunb.  Jap.,  p.  265.,  Willd.  Sp^  FI.,  4.  p.513.,  Lin.  Supp.,  p.421.  Leaves4«mai, 
ooinpressed,  ftirrowed,  decurrent  {Tkunb.) 


Genus  XIL 


TAXO^DIUM  Rich.    Thb  Taxodium,  or  Dectduous  Cypress.    Im.  Syd, 

Mon(c*cia  Monadelphia. 

IdeHtiJlcation.    Rich.  Conlf.,  p.  143. ;  Lsmb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2. 
Svnoni/mes.     Cupr^ws  /..,  Scbub^rt#a  Mirb.,  Condylocfirpus  Salisb. 
DerioaUon.    From  taxus,  the  yew,  and  eidoSt  like ;  the  trces  resembting  the  yew. 

Detcription.    Lofty,  deciduous,  and  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  the  southi 
part  of  North  America;  separated  from  the  genus  Cupr^sus,  principaliy  L 
cause  the  male  catkins  are  disposed  in  loosc  spreadine  bunches,  instead 
being  solitary  and  terminal ;  and  because  the  feinale  catkins  are  roundisb  ai 
scaly,  like  the  male,  and  each  scale  has  only  2  perfect  flowers.     The  genus 
also  distinguished  by  the  embryo  having  from  5  to  9  cotyledons.    The  specs 
are  generuly  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by  cuttings  or  layers. 
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r  DeeidKout 


MpCi  fl.  Bbt.  Am. 


%.  Sp.  Pl.,  I4S.,  Horl.  CIW-,  t- 
ri.,  3.  f.i.K.  Amcr.  &*,  3.  p  ' 
■lanEctUM  Cal.  CaroL,  l.  p.  IL 


Imi.' ilim.,v.  3St. ;  bM  Crftru, 


Cypnm,  Amcr,  j  Cmitit  fAmMmit,C-)frii  chiux,  Fr.  i(inrr»lliH  Cjfttttt  Orr. 

fiwwAwi.    fUch.  doniC,  1.  10. ;  Hiehi.  Arb.,  &  L  1.,  Nanta  Abih.  ^L,  S.  i  CiU>)i.  Cii 

Ccmoi.  H«t.,  1.  t.Se-,  PlulL  Ahn..  L&J.(.  G-j  Lunb.  FiiL,cd.I.,Lea.i  tmJlg.WS.; 

fHtut  tl  tbia  ln«  ln  dur  lut  Volunu. 

^Kc.  Char^^c,    Leaves  2-rowed,  flat,  dectduous.    Male  flowf 

'  ";d,    Coues  Hoineirhal     '  '  ' ^      .   •  n     > 

'eofNortb  Americs. 


1  T.d.  lpsf«TMAit.  HMt.Kew.,ed.  S.,v.p.  333.  —  Learesapproitimate, 
end  strictl;  S-rowed.    This  ia  ihe  most  common  fonn. 

i  T.d.2  nutant,  1.  c. ;  T.  d.  p^ndula  Loiid.  Horl.  Bril.  ;  the  lon^-lcaved 
deciduous  Cy press ;  has  the  leavcs  much  longer  and  drooping,  biil 
inore  reraote  ancl  thiiiner.  There  is  a  tree  ofthis  variety  In  Lod- 
diges's  arboretum,  of  which  fi^t.  2336.  and  8337.  are  portraite ;  fig. 
2336.  being  laken  when  the  tronds  or  deciduous  fihoots  are  Grst 
7x2 
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t  curXy  appewBnce 
;.  S33T.  ahowing  tbe  frondi  ftillj  ei- 


dereloped  in  Juoe,  when  they  hare  the  t 
shownin  the  ligure;  and  ^.  S33T.    ' 
panded,  as  they  appear  in  Au^at  ., 

specitneD  of  the  early  Bhoots  is  Bhown 
morein  detail  in^.S33B.  There  is  a 
tree  of  thia  Tarietj'  at  Hendon  Hectory, 
whicb,  in  1837,  waa  15  ft.  high.  There 
are  bIbo  fine  spedmena  at  Messrt. 
Loddige>'B,  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's  Oarden,  and  more  eBpeciBlly  at 
White  KnighCB. 
t  r.  rf.  3  excihuM  Booth.— There  ii  a  plant 

ofthia  variety  in   the  Horticultural   Societji^B  Oarden,  wbich,  m 
1S37,  when  ^  years  old,  waa  2  ft.  high. 
T  r.  J.  4  riiiCTue,  T.  sineose  AWite.  —  There  Ib  a  tree  in  the  Horticul- 
tursl  Society'8  Oarden,  which  wbb  received  under  thia  name  froni 
M.  Noisctte,  and  which,  in  1837,  waa  6  ft.  high,  afler  haviDg  been 
planted  10  years.     How  far  it  differs  from  T.  d.  nutans,  or  whechcr 
iC  differs  at  all,  we  are  uncerCain. 
l  7*.  d.  5  I.  phtduium,  T.  sinense  pendulum  HoH.  —  There  is  a  tree 
under  this  name  in  Che  Horticultural  Socicty's  Garden,  which  was 
received  fram  Mr.   Knight  in   1687,  and   whicb  in  1»37  waa  6ft. 
high. 
Semartt.     The  deciduous  cypress  is  oue  of  thosetrees  that.sport  eiceed- 
ingly  in  the  seed-bed ;  and,  hence,  wherercr  a  number  of  them  are  fouod 
ETOwing  together,  scarcely  any  two  appear  to  have  precisely  the  aaoie  hstnt. 
This  is  atrikiDgly  the  case  at  White  Knights,  where  there  are  aereral  scores 
trees,  presencing  a  varietyofformaaudfoliage  almost  asgreatas  their  nundx 
They  may  all,  hawerer,  as  well  as  tbose  enumerated  in  the  above  tiat,  t 
reduced  to  the  following  four  forms.     1.   The  species,  having  the  In^chi 
horitontal  or  soinewhat  JDcIined  upwards.  2.  T.  d.  p£ndulum,  with  che  branchi 
penduIouB.  3.  T.  d.  nucans,  with  the  branches  boriiontal,  and  the  young  shoo 
of  the  }ear  pendulout  ;  theleavcs  being  twisCed  and  compressed  round  the 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  hut  fully  expanded,  lilte  tnose  of  the  specie 
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towards  the  autumn.  Most  of  these  shoots  have  their  points  killed  every 
winter,  and  many  of  them  are  entirely  destroyed.  4.  T.  d.  tortuosum  p^n* 
dulum,  with  the  leayes  on  the  young  shoots  tortuou8,and  the  branches  pendu* 
loua.  There  is  a  very  elegant  speciroen  of  this  tree  at  White  Knights.  With 
respect  to  the  T.  sin^nse  of  cmtivators,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in 
what  it  differs  from  T.  ni^tans. 

DescripUon.  A  tree,  in  North  America,  120  ft.  high.  Trunk  very  thick, 
often  from  25  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  circumference  at  tbe  base.  Branchlets  very 
slender,  elegantly  pinnate,  bark  brownish.  Leaves  pectinate  and  distichous ; 
spreading  horizontally,  from  being  twisted  at  the  base ;  linear,  mucronulate, 
iiat,  1-nerved  (nerve  somewliat  depressed  above) ;  glabrous  on  both  sides, 
lightgreen ;  margins  acute,  ezterior  somewhat  convex,  \  in.  or  more  in  length, 
about  1  line  broad.  Male  catkins  roundish,  in  a  racemose  panicle ;  scales 
very  short,  obtuse,  concave,  keeled,  merabranaceous  on  the  margin.  Galbulus 
roundish  or  roundish-oval,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  tree,  though 
pyramidal  in  form  when  it  is  young,  yet,  when  full-grown,  has  a  opreading 
broad  head,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  that  of  an  old  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
There  are  but  few  trees  in  Britain  which  have  assumed  this  character ;  but, 
according  Michauz,  it  is  common  in  the  swamps  of  America;  and  it  has  also 
begun  to  show  itself  in  some  of  the  old  trees  at  Whitton  and  Syon.  The 
bark  of  trees  which  grow  near  the  natural  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  are  half  the 
year  surrounded  with  water  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  is  lighter-coloured 
than  that  of  trees  which  stand  in  piaces  which  the  waters  do  not  reach ;  the 
wood,  also,  is  whiter,  less  resinous,  and  less  heavy.  These  are  called  white 
cypresses.  The  others,  of  which  the  bark  is  browner,  and  the  wood  heavier, 
more  resinous,  and  of  a  duskier  hue,  are  called  black  cypresses ;  whence  we 
have,  in  soroe  catalogues,  T.  d.  nigrum ;  but  this  name  we  have  not  given  in  our 
iist  of  varieties,  as  it  is  obviously  only  that  of  a  variation.  The  wood  is  fine- 
gnuned,  and,  afler  being  for  soroe  timeexposed  to  the  light,  becomes  of  a  reddish 
colour :  it  possesses  great  strength  and  elasticity,  and  is  lighter  and  less  re- 
sinous  than  that  of  the  pines.  It  has  also  a  greater  power  of  resisting  heat 
and  moisture.  The  foliage  is  open,  light,  and  of  a  fresh  aereeable  tint ;  each 
frond,  or  young  shoot,  is  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  and  consists  of  two  parallel  rows 
of  leaves  upon  a  common  stem.  The  leaves  are  small,  fine,  and  somewhat 
arched,  with  the  convex  side  outwards.  In  the  autumn,  they  change  from  a 
light  green  to  a  dull  red,  and  soon  after  fall  off.  The  deciduous  cypress  blos- 
soms  in  Carolina  about  the  Ist  of  February.  The  male  catkins  are  produced 
in  flexible  pendulous  aments,  and  the  female  in  very  smali  bunches.  The 
cones  are  about  as  large  as  the  point  of  the  thumb,  hard,  roundish,  and  of  an 
uneven  surface.  The  seeds  are  small,  ligneous,  and  of  irregular  shapes,  with 
a  cyiindrical  kemel :  they  are  ripe  in  October,  and  retain  their  productive 
power  two  years.  (lAmb»,  Jl^c^.,and  obs.) 

The  deciduous  cypress,  in  America,  attains  its  largest  size  in  the  swarops  of 
the  southem  states  and  the  Floridas,  on  the  deep  miry  soil  of  which  a  new  layer 
18  every  year  deposited  by  the  floods.  These  trees,  which  are  sometimes  40  ft. 
in  circumference  at  the  Uise,  are,  however,  always  at  least  three  times  as  thick 
there  as  they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the  trunk.  The  base  is  usually  hollow  for 
three  quarters  of  its  buik ;  and  its  surface  is  longitudinally  furrowed  with  deep 
tortuous  channels.  In  consequence  of  the  hollowness  and  comparative  worth- 
leasness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tmnk,  the  negroes  raise  themselves  on  scaf- 
foids  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  when  the  trees  are  to  be  felled,  in  order  to 
cut  ofl^only  the  sound  part  of  the  tree.  The  roots  of  large  trees,  particularly  in 
situations  subject  to  inundation,  are  charged  with  conicai  protuberances,  coro- 
monly  from  Ift.  6in.  to  2ft.  bigh,and  sometimes  from  4ft.  to  5ft.  in  thiekness : 
they  are  always  hollow,  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  covered  with  a  reddish  bark, 
like  the  roots,  which  they  resemble  also  in  the  softness  of  their  wood.  Michaux 
says  that "  no  cause  can  be  assigned  for  their  existence :  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
deciduous  cypress,  and  begin  to  appear  when  it  is  only  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  high.  They 
are  made  use  of  by  the  negroes  for  bee-hives.'*    He  adds  that  they  exhibit 
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no  signs  of  yegetation,  and  that  he  has  never  sacceeded  ui  obtaining  shoots 

from  them  by  wounding  the  surface,  and  covering  them  with  earth.     These 

facts  are  confirmed  by  Dupratz,  the  author  of  Voyage  d  la  Lotunane^  who 

saya  that  he  has  seen  protuberances  which  had  grown  up  from  the  roots  of 

deciduous  cypresses  atter  they  had  been  cut  down,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loa^ 

to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  being  a  fourth  part  as  broad  as  they  were  high,  and 

without  havihg  eVer  produced  either  a  root  or  a  shoot.    Bosc,  who  mentions 

this  on  Dupratz*s  authority,  doubts  the  accuracy  of  his  observation,  and  says 

that  he  never  saw  these  protuberances  of  more  than  1  ft.  in  height.    Flint, 

in  his  Creography  and  Hittoty  qfthe  Wettem  Statet,  mentions  these  "curiously- 

shaped  knobs/*  which,  he  says,  are,  in  America,  commonly  called  **  cypress 

knees;"  while  the  hollow  bose  of  the  trunk  is  called  **  the  tree*8  buttock.** 

**  The  cypress,"  he  says,  **  loves  the  deepest,  most  gloomy,  inaccesaible,  and 

inundated  swamps ;  and  seems  to  flourish  where  water  covers  its  roots  roore 

than  half  the  year.    When  the  water  rises  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  from  the  over- 

flow  of  the  rivers,  the  apex  of  the  tree*8  buttock  is  just  on  a  level  with  the 

surface  of  the  water.     It  is  then,  in  many  places,  that  they  cut  it.     The 

negroes  surround  the  tree  in  periogues,  and  thus  get  at  the  tree  above  the 

laj^e  and  broad  buttock,  and  fell  it  with  comparadve  ease.    They  cut  off  tbe 

straight  shaft  as  suits  their  purpose,  and  float  it  to  a  raft,  or  the  nearest  high 

grounds.*'  (Geog.  and  Hitt,y&c,,vcL  i.  p.  62.)  The  knees  are  produced  abun- 

dantly  by  the  large  trees  at  Syon  and  Whitton,  where  they  rise  upwards  of  1  ft. 

above  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  and  more  than  double  that  height  from  theroots 

under  water,  in  the  case  of  trees  ^owing  by  the  sides  of  kkes  at  theae  places. 

These  j^rotuberances  are  shown  m  the  plate  of  the  full-grown  tree  of  this 

species  m  our  last  Volume.    The  tree  is  of  comparatively  slow  growth  in 

the  climate  of  London ;  and  the  fronds,  or  points  of  the  shoots,  are  nrequently 

killed  back  by  early  frosts.     Nevertheless,  it  attains  the  heigfat,  in  moist 

soils,  of  5ft.  or  6  ft.  in  6  or  8  years,  and  of  15  ft.  in  12  or  15  years ;  and,  in 

40  or  50  years,  it  is  40  ft.  or  50  fl.  in  height.    The  largest  tree  in  tbe  envi- 

rons  of  IJondon  is  at  Whitton,  where»  in  1834,  it  was  81  ft.  high,  with  a  tniok 

5  ft.  in  diameter  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground.   There  are  trees  nearly  70  ft.  high  «t 

Syon ;  and  trees  at  Bagshot,  St.  Ann's  Hill,  and  Purser^s  Cross  which  have 

bome  male  blossoms  and  cones.     The  first  tree  on  record  which  bore  cones 

in  England  was  one  at  Wimbledon,  before  1752.  (See  Hutofy.)    The  tree 

thrives  well  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  the  climate  of  PariSy  and  in  central 

Germany. 

Geography»  The  deciduous  cypress  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Indian  River, 
a  small  stream  that  waters  part  of  Delaware,  in  lat.  38°  50^,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  its  northern  boundary.  Hence,  proceeding  southward,it  becomes 
more  abundant  in  the  swamps ;  but,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  it  b  confin^ 
to  the  view  of  the  sea,  where  the  winter  is  milder,  and  the  summer  more 
intense.  Beyond  Norfolk,  its  Umits  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the  pine 
barrens ;  and,  in  the  Carolinas  and  Geoi]^  it  occupies  a  great  part  ot  the 
swamps,  which  border  the  rivers  after  they  have  left  the  mountains,  and 
entered  the  iow  lands.  In  £ast  Florida,  the  soil  is,  in  general,  more  uni- 
form;  fmd  here  the  long-leaved  pine  (P.  austrklis)  and  deciduous  cypress 
are  \ery  abundant;  the  one  on  the  low  grounds,  and  the  other  on  the 
uplands.  The  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to  the  rivcr  of  the  Arkansas^  a 
distance  (following  its  wmdings)  of  more  than  600  miles,  is  bordered  with 
marshes,  which,.  at  the  annual  overflowine  of  this  mu;hty  stream,  form  s 
vast  expanse  of  waters.  In  Louisiana,  those  parts  of  the  marshes  when 
the  deciduous  cypress  erows  almost  alone  are  called  cyprieret  or  cypress 
swamps,  as  those  in  which  it  is  mingled  with  the  white  cedar  are  called  cedar 
swamps,  and  they  sometimes  occupy  thousands  of  acres.  In  the  Floridas, 
these  swamps  are  contiguous  to  the  immeasurable  tracts  covered  with  pines, 
and  called  pme  barrens ;  or  with  tall  rank  grass,  and  called  savannabs.  In 
the  midst  of  the  pine  forests  and  savannahs  is  seen,  here  and  there,  a  bog, 
or  a  plash  of  water,  filled  with  deciduous  cypresses,  the  squalid  appearanoe  of 
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which,  when  they  exceed  ]8ft.  or  20  ft.  in  height,  proves  how  much  they  are 
affected  bv  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  From  these  particulars  an  idea  roay  be 
formed  of  the  situations  and  soils  in  which  the  deciduous  cj^presses  are  found, 
over  an  extent  of  more  than  1500  miles,  from  their  first  appearance  in 
the  north,  to  the  MississippL  Michaux  adds  that  he  has  some  reason  to 
beiieve  that  the  deciduous  cypress  is  found  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  lat.  36°;  which,  if  we  nieasure  the  circuit  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  makes  a  range  for  this  tree  of  more  than  3000  miles.  (Michx.) 

Hitiory,  The  deciduous  cypress  appears  to  have  been  introduced  before 
1640;  as  Parkinson,  writing  in  that  year,speaks  of  it.  *'  The  Americane  ci- 
presseis,  as  it  is  said,  in  sundrie  countries  of  the  North  America ;  its  seed  was 
broughtby  Master  Tradescant  from  Virginia,and  sown  here,and  doespring  very 
bravely."  (Park.  Theat,y  &c.,  p.  1477.)  Miller,  speaking  of  this  tree,  says  : 
**  One  in  the  gardens  of  John  Tradescant,  in  South  Lambeth,  near  Vauxhall, 
18  upwards  of  30  ft.  high,  and  of  considerable  bulk  ;  and,  though  in  a  common 
yardat  present,  where  no  care  is  taken  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  many  hooks 
are  driven  into  the  trunk  to  fasten  cords  thereto  for  dr^ing  clothes,  yet  the 
tree  is  in  great  health  and  vigour,  but  has  not  produced  any  fruit  as  yet, 
which  may  be  occasioned  for  wanc  of  moisture ;  for  we  often  see  aquatic 
plants  will  grow  upon  a  drier  soil,  but  yet  are  seldom  so  productive  of  either 
flowers  or  fruit  as  those  which  remain  growing  in  the  water."  (Dict,^  ed.  1731.) 
In  a  subsequent  edition,  Miller  says  :  *^  There  is  also  a  pretty  large  .tree  of 
this  kind  now  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Sir  Abraham  Jansen,  Bart.,  at  Wim- 
bledon,  in  Surrey,  which  has  produced  a  great  quantity  of  cones  for  some  years 
past,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  come  to  maturity ;  and  the  seeds  have  been 
as  good  as  those  which  have  been  broueht  from  America.  This  tree  was  trans- 
planted  when  it  was  very  large,  which  nas  stunted  its  growth,"  and  may  have 
thrown  it  into  fruit.  (See  Dic^.,  ed.  1752.) 

The  deciduous  cypress  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Scotland 
about  1746;  as  Dr.  Walker,in  1776,  speaks  of  a  fine  tree  of  it  in  the  grounds 
at  Loudon  Caatle,  in  Ayrshire,  which,  fae  says,  was  then  30  years  old,  and  25  ft. 
high.  This  tree,  be  adcfs,  was  '*  the  only  considerable  tree  of  the  kind  in  North 
Britain.  It  was  feathered  down  to  the  ground  with  branches ;  and  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  elegant  tree  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  our  climate.  It 
used  formerly  to  be  kept  m  the  green-house,  which,  firom  this  instance,  appears 
quite  unnecessary,  as  the  tree  has  never  sufiered  in  winter.  It  stood  well 
sheltered,  and  in  a  heavy  clay  soil."  (Essavs,Sic,y  p.  80.)  Humboldt  mentions 
that  there  are  some  trees  in  Mexico,  which  were  planted  in  the  garden  of  the 
emperor  there,  before  the  Spanish  invasion  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  these  that 
Ward  alludes  in  his  Memco,  "  The  cypress  of  Montezuma,"  he  says,  *'  stands 
in  the  gardens  of  Chapultipec,  near  Mexico ;  and,  as  it  had  attained  its  fiill 
growth  when  that  monarch  was  on  the  throne  0520),  it  must  now  be  nearly 
400  years  old.  The  trunk  is  41  ft.  in  circumference,  and  it  is  so  high  as  to 
appear  slender."  At  Santa  Maria  de  Tula,  in  Oaxaca,  is  a  cypress  98^  fl.  in 
circumference. 

Botamcal  History,  .  Parkinson,  in  1640,  expresses  his  doubts  that  this 
tree  was  not  *'  a  true  cipresse,"  and  suggests  that  it  must  have  been  called 
so  firom  the  fragrance  of  the  wood.  It  was,  however,  classed  by  LinnKus, 
and  all  succeeding  Wtanists,  as  a  Cupr^sus,  till  M.  Richard,  in  the  AmuUes 
du  Musee,  tom.  xyL  p.  269.,  constituted  it  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Taxd- 
dium ;  which  name  was  appUed  from  the  leaves  being  disposed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  yew.  Two  years  aflerwards,  M,  Mirbel  and  M. 
Schubert  described  it  as  a  separate  genus,  under  the  name  of  Schub^rtia 
(Nouv.  Buil.  dela  Soc,  Phil,,  iii.  p.  123.) ;  but  the  name  of  Taxodium  having 
been  applied  first,  and  accompanied  by  a  scientific  description,  necessarily 
takes  precedence. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  universally  employed,  throughout  the 
United  States,  for  the  best  kind  of  shingles ;  and  in  Louisiana  it  is  used 
for  almost  every  other  purpose  to  which  timber  is  applied.    NeaHy  all  the 
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houses  in  New  Orteans,  m 
1819,  Michaux  iDfbrms  us, 
wereorwood,  and  Dot  only 
ihe  frame,  but  the  Jnterior 
work  and  the  outer  covering, 
were,ininoitca<es,ofcypresti. 
The  shingtea  made  ot  this 
wood  are  split  off  parallel  to 
the  concentric  circles.  At 
Norfolk,  in  Vir^^nia,  neHT 
the  DisDial  Swamp,  immenae 
quaatitiea  of  ahingles  are  made 
Doth  of  this  wood  and  of  that 
of  the  white  cedar.  Through- 
out  the  Bouthem  states,  it  is 
used  for  the  interior  fittine  up. 
of  brick  houses,  for  window 
sashes,  and  panels  of  doors 
exposed  to  the  weather ;  and 
cabinet-inakers  use  it  for  tbe 
drawers,  &c.,  of  mahagaii; 
fumiture.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed,  in  Louisiana,  for  the 
raast»  and  sides  of  vessels; 
and  is  often  used  for  canpeH, 
which,  when  fashioned  ftom  .' 
8Bingle(runk,andabout  SOIi. 
long  and  5  ft,  wide,  are  light, 
solid,  and  more  durable  than 
thoseformed  ofanyothertree. 
It  mskes  excellent  and  very 
durable  posts  for  fences,  and 

Jiipes  to  convey  water  under  gruund ;  paniculitrly  the  kind  grown  on  Af 
and,  and  called  the  blRck  cypresa,  the  wood  of  whicb  is  more  resinoui  and 
■olid  tban  that  of  the  white.  A  resin,  of  an  agreeable  odour  and  red  colour, 
exudea  from  the  bark;  but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  l>e  used  fortfas 
purposes  of  commerce,  though  more  copious  than  that  of  the  wbitecedsr: 
the  negroes  prefer  it  to  that  of  the  pines  for  dres»ing  wounds.  The  prolu- 
berancea  fomied  by  the  roots,  as  already  obaerved,  are  used  b;  tbe  ncfrocs  u 
bee-hives.  In  Enaiand,  the  deciduous  cypresa  is  only  valued  as  an  omanKntil 
tree ;  and  the  delicacy  of  its  foliage,  and  tbe  mceful  pendent  dis|Kisitii>n  of 
its  lower  hranches,  insure  it  a  place  in  every  coTlection  where  the  soil  a  nstu- 
ralty  moist,  or  where  it  can  be  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  The  noWe 
trees  at  Syon  and  Whitton  are  admired  by  all  wbo  have  seen  them.  Tlie 
most  graceful  pendent-branched  tree  wbich  we  have  seen  is  that  at  St.  Aon'* 
Hill,  already  mentioned ;  and,  in  the  wood  at  White  Knigbts,  there  are  above 
a  Bcore  of  young  trees,  so  difTerent  in  their  fbliage,  in  the  fastigiate,  s|>reading, 
or  pendulous  dispositianof  iheirbTHnches,  and  also  in  the  twisted  or  flattoied 
8-ranked  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  that  each  might  be  considered  as  a  dit- 
tinct  variety. 

Snt,  Propagation,  ^c.  A  rich  raoist  soil  ii  required  to  produce  the  deci- 
duous  c^resi  of  any  size,  and  it  witl  not  thrive  in  elevated  Bituations.  Tt 
speciea  is  increased  by  seeds,  which  are  procured  from  imported  cones :  tht. 
may  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  of  the  common  evergreen  cypresi 
and,  tike  them,  come  up  the  first  year.  The  tree  may  also  be  propBgated  b 
cuttings,  put  in  in  autumn,  in  sand  or  heath  soil,  in  the  shade,  and  kep 
moiat;  a  practice  which,  Bosc  obBerves,  is  in  use  in  the  nurseries  at  Orleim 
but  not  in  those  at  PariH.  Cuttings  of  the  winter's  wood.  or  of  the  sum 
mer's  shoots  with  the  leavei  on,  will  root  in  a  vessel  of  water  in  s  vrry  f<f 
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nch  of  soil  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ressel,  the 
<  it,  and  the  plants  mBy  be  used  as  if  they  hHd  been  stmcli 
r.     Layers,  put  down  in   moUt  loil,  root  the  iirBt  jear. 

SUUiUa.  IntlK  MelghliaurlioodDf  LaBdoB,    At  Wbltlai,  llUein.  Iilib,  dlimelR  of  the  Inink 
aft.M  «R.rniin  (Ih  irouncli  >t  PDnec-iCroH.  U  li  )»twe«7Un.  uid  80(1.  Iilgfa  tU>l>  trn  bu 

l«d'TSft.7«Mluw'llH™Uli«n.  hl|hi"M  KSwmd,  Hr^.j.Umrd.uVMfTbS^h'!  ill»- 

nf  tlw  tnuik  IR.  Sln.  {  «I  York  Uouh,  Twl^entiHni,  It  li  5?U.  hlKh,  dlamctHof  tlie  Itunk  ift-t 
mndof  llKhnad33ft.^wHlat  Sfon  th«*u*  ■overml  ftoa  60  A.  to70?t.hlih,and.  «Dong  t4hen,th« 
treaor  whldl  wehnn  lif eo  n  tKmnll  In  nnc  lul  Volume.  _  «oulh  ol  London.  In  Comwill,  nt  Port 
Eniot,80Tnr>  piMnled,lt  liSOfl.  hlah,dlaitetnorihetrank3n.,indorih«beid30n.  la  Hunp. 
ihln,nt9tnltaMdur*,  itliKn.  hiih,with>tnink3A.  4ln.  iDdiuoeler.  lB3unc|r,ilSt.  Ann'! 
BIII,3Srwnpl*BMd,ltltUltbi(h,dluiMlernrtbelninkin..uHlDrihehMd30ft.,beanngcDnei 
ilnDduiUjr.  —  North  Df  LondoB.  Id  BerkitatT(.nl  DUlon  Pirk,  gu  lein  old,  It  kSOn.  Mih.wllta  ■ 
tninkSft.  SId. Indluneter.  lBCnBbrMnihlre,nt  Wiin«ite,4£Tcnn  pUnted,  llUonlTSfn.  hlRb. 
Iaa«,stHrl>B«^IOTean|ilnBted,Uii]3n.  hlih.  InHereftirdihlce,uHiiffleld,ll  jeenplentcd, 
ltliI4n.hl^  lDLricenentaIjr^ul:ivulaDCutle,l6re*np1iinIed,lllil5ri.ta1gh.  InSuflblk.at 
OfatUveruorLSSTelnpUnte^ltliSTIt  hlgh,thedliinietera(Itaelninklft.t1iL,udo(lb*heBd 
IB  ft.  In  WnrwfAifilr*,  it  Conba  Abbcr,  It  U  i?  ft.  hlah,  Itae  dlMketec  oT  the  trunk  E  n.  3  In.,  >nd 
oribe  beod  Hft.  In  Wore«teiihlr«,  u  CroowK,  GO  jeui  plutcd,  H  li  55 ft.  hl(h,  the  diuneter  of 
tbetcunktft..  udor  Ihe  heod40ft.     In  Yoriutalre.  u  Studln.  IbererT  hwulHHne  tree  oT  whlcta 

«.  «3S,  li  ■  pott^t, »  R.  hlf b.  —  In  Scollind,  ID  Aiinhice.  u  niliutoD.  !0  Tcan  pluiWd.  U  ll  «0  rt. 
ita.— In  Ircluid,  in  ttae  «untr  o(  Dowi^  u  Billrleuli.  «  lenrc  planud,  11  le  16 n.  taigh.  —  Id 
Fruxe.  IntheBotinlcOnTden  itToulim.38  jan  pUntcd,  U  U  SO  fL  talgta.thedreoinl^nceortb* 
mnk  lon.  iln.    On  tbe  GDTernnient  Funiir  Bimboulllel  ire  leiienl  fronifiin.to  70 ft.  hlah. 


Lerthi, 30  jein pliDtni,  U  i>.% ft.  hieb,the  dUmetac 
—  In  PcuHli,  (t  Beclin.il  9uii  Sooci,  rrom  41  to  50  la 
minh  Ift.,  indof  tbe  heiil  9n.  — 1n  IIiIt,  In  LDvbi 

PEIiidi>lpbli,ln  BirtTu]'cBotulcOinlen,ll'ii  lEOft. 


lok^u  u  «on.higti.iL _.. 

d]P.  ■tUonn,  M>un plutcd,  It  U  HSft. 
ilgh,  wllb  ■  tcunk  tSi  tt.  In  clrcnnitelDcc, 


CoanneTcinl  StalittKt.  Price  of  cones,  in  London,  3f. 
vquart;  planta  ]j.  each  :  atBoilwyller,  plantsarefrom 
'- — "oSfrancs;  aud  at  New  York,  50  cents. 


BruKhleti  uiflcd. 
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I  In.  lDn(,'|  llM  bnwd,  decamnt.  Oelbuhu  lennlnil, 
•nlltiiy,  CDundlih,  wHta  ibDct  Imbrkiled  iciil*  it  Itae  bue ; 
icikc  tnpcioldu,  peltite,  ttalck,  ruiksotii  uid  woodT ; 
cnusb  nboTe,  ■nd  rtOiaAtiy  itriued  \  deprecicd  In  thc 

Seedi  niu|  to  ■  Jngle  icele,  ugUUr,  rellDwlih,  iLamh. 
ind,  In  thit  cue  lCi  Inlcodiictlon  would  be  eiceedliigli 


A  niifne  at  Ihe  Cuie  or  HODd  Hape ;  culllTilei 
«Dd  aowiring  In  ApTll  ond  Mit,     It  cequlrei 
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DerhfotUm,  From  Juneprut,  rough  or  nide,  Ceit^  the  pUnto  of  thu  genuR  bcing  stifT  •hnibi;  er 
ft-om  Jiiniare$  parienM,  tram  the  yiung  «nd  old  leaTet  being  on  the  trec  at  tbe  uune  time,  or  witfa 
reference  to  tne  young  Truit  l>eing  produoed  before  the  old  fyuit  dropa  oK 

Descriplion,  Geographi/,  «J-c.     Everereen  shrubs  and  trees ;  natives  of  Ea- 
rope,  A8ia,  Africa,  and  America ;  mostly  hardy  in  Britisb  gardens.     The  wood 
of  all  tbe  species  is  more  or  less  aromatic,  and  very  durable.     The  berries  are 
employed  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic,  and  are  used  in  flavouring  gin ;  but  in 
some  species  the  aromatic  is  united  with  an  acrid  principle,  as  in  the  savin. 
Accordmg  to  Royle,  the  berries  of  the  common  juniper  secrete  sugar,  as  well 
as   an   essential  oil.     The  genus  has  a  very  extensive  geographical  range. 
The  common  juniper  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America; 
and  it  was  also  seen  by  Capt.  Webb  on  the  Neetee  Pass,  in  the  Himalayas, 
where  it  is  called  Bilhara,  also  Pudma,  and  Pumaroa  ;  and  by  Mr.  Ingli:»,  in 
Kunawar.     Here  there  is  also  another  species,  J.  religiosa  Roffle  (?  J.  rec6rva 
Ham,)y  called  Grogul  by  the  natives,  and  employed  for  burning  aa  incense  in 
their  religious  cercmonies.    The  most  common  species,  however,  in  India, 
is  J,  squamdsa  Rotfle  (J.  squamata  D,  Don),  occurring  on  such  moantains  as 
Choor  and  Kedarkauta,  as  high  as  1 1,000  fl.;  as  well  as  near  Ncetee,  &c. ; 
and  on  Peer  Punjal,  as  well  as  Gossainthan.     In  the  last-mentioned  place, 
J,  recurva  is  also  found.     As  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distingulshing  tbe 
species,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  species  is  called  bastard,  or  creepiDg, 
cedar,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Himalaya  cedar  wood  («Tunipenis  excelsa), 
found  in  Gossainthan,  in  Kamaon,  and  on  the  confines  of  Tartary.     This, 
in  its  foliage,  resembles  Cupressus  tonilosa,  specimens  of  which,  indeed,  are 
mixed  with  those  of  J,  excelsa  in  the  East  Indian  herbarium.     The  former 
appears  to  be  the  plant  called  Theloo  by  the  natives,  and  seen  by  Huree  Stng 
between  Simla  and  Phagoo,  near  a  small  piece  of  water ;  and  by  Murdan 
Aly,  a  very  intelligent  mant  collector,  near  Saughee  Ke  Ghat,  a  high  hill 
to  the  southward  of  Rol.     It  is  also  found  in  Kimiaon,  near  Neetee,  Simla, 
and  in  Kunawar.  (Royle  III.)    The  species,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four,  which  have  grown  to  some  size,  and  ripened  fhiit  in   Englaod,  are 
very  imperfectly  known  to  British  cultivators ;  and,  probably,  some  of  tfaose 
kinds  wnich  we  have  given  as  distinct  species  may  prove  not  to  be  so. 
We  could  not,  however,  avoid  this,  from  the  impossibility  of  seeing  any 
plants  of  many  of  the  kinds,  but  those  which  were  quite  ^'oung.    AIl  the 
species  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  retain  their  vitality,  when 
kept  in  the  berry,  for  several  years ;  and,  when  sown,  lie  one  year,  and  often 
two  years,  before  they  come  up.     They  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings, 
planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  situation,  in  the  autumn,  and  covered  with 
a  hand-gJass  dunng  winter ;  or  by  layers. 

Insecfs,  The  juniper  is  not  much  frequented  by  insects.  Two  species  of 
British  lepidopterous  insects,  however,  derlve  their  names  from  fecding  upon 
this  tree;  namely,  Thera  juniperata,  a  very  rare  species  of  Geometnds 
(Steph,  lUust.,  pl.  31.  f.  2.) ;  and  Anacinipsis  Juniperella  (one  of  the  Tm^ida), 
Three  species  of  Linnsean  Hemfptera,  also,  are  named  from  their  inhabitii^ 
this  plant;  namely,  Pentatoma  juniperina  (one  of  the  field  bugs),  A^his 
junfperi  (a  species  of  plant  louse),  and  Thrips  junlperi ;  as  well  as  a  saw-fly 
(  T^enthredo  juniperi).  —  J,  O.  W, 

The  "Fungi  are  not  very  numerous.     On  the_leaves  of  «7u- 
niperus   comm^nis   are    found    Hysterium    ~ 
«Timiperi  Fr,,  Hysterium  «/uniperi  Grev, 
fig,  2342. ;  and  Podisdma  folilcolum 
branches  are  found  Gymnosporangium 
Podisoma  7unlperi  communis  Fr,,  which  are  a  kind  of  per^ 
ennial  mildew,  resembling  in  structure  Puccini^,  with  the 
addition  of  copious  gelatine.     On  Jiinfperus  iSabina  occurs 
Podisoma  «/uniperi  jSabinaD.  —  M,  J,  B.  ssis 


On  theleavesof  «Tu-  a   ^ 

:erium    Pin&stri  var.  ^|^  w^Jt^^ 

rev,,  t.  26.,  and   our  ^^[w^ 

Berk,     On  the  living  ^ft  [fert* 

n  ./unfperi  Lk,,  and  ^  VwJ 
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§  L  Ox^cedri, — Leaves  spreading  in  tke  aduUplants.     D.  Don. 
«  1.  J,  cOMMU^Nis  L.    Tbe  common  Juniper. 

i  p.  SSJ,  i  Fl.  Br,,  lOes.  1  Bng.  Bot ,  L  IIODl  I  Hmlr. 
Wl  E)i>.,  p.  »1. )  ioi^\^l.,  U.  iSe-,  Bwi  jiird.. 


p  K I  Hnok.  BriL  Fl.,  p  Ml.  i  1 

.  J.  Kft  1661«.,  KiU.  Btit..  «.  p. 
I9&,  BM»).  Pln.,  tHg.,  Qcr.  £■!.. 
Hi  ,  J.  mina,  Ptic*,  HU.,  p  TB., 


£»Tai^''  BngL  Bot..  L  IIIJO,;  ^0«^.,  L  B5.  i  MIIL  llluit.,  I,  95,)  K,  Du  Hud..  L  IS,  C  1.  t 
Haru  AliKU.,  t.«fi,i  «irjii,lSU,  loouruiuliate;  miJlf.SSW.  oT  the  nMunl  iIm; 

Spec,  Char,,  if-c.  Leaves  in  threei,  Bpreading,  mucronate.  BerrieB  longish. 
(^tVilld.)  An  erergreen  Bhnib;  a  natife  of  Europe,  Nortb  Americti,  and 
Asia;  flowaringin  HUy. 


J.  c.  1  Dalgdru  Park.  Theat.,  1029.,  Mart.  Mill.,  No.  7. ;  /.  v,  fniticdsB 
BauA.  PU.,  p,  4fl8. ;  J.  c.  ericlis  PurtA  Ft.  Amer.  Sepl.,  ii.  p.  64«.  ~ 
Leaves,  according  to  Uajne,  t  in.  in  length.  A  bush;  shrub,  Irom 
3  ^  to  5  ft.  high ;  buC,  in  favourable  siCuations,  growing  much 
higher.  (Willd.) 

J.  c.  t  luecka  Mart.  Milj.,  Ail.   Hort,  Kew.,  ed    8.,  v  ,  ;; 

S414. ;  J,  suecica  Mia.  Dict.,  No.  2. ;  J.  vulg^  irbor       ^  i 
auh.;  the  Swedish.ortrue,  Juniper ;  (j^.  2343  )hai  >       \t 
tbe  leaves    ^readins   and   acute,   and    according    to       ^•''  ^  i 
Hayne,  1  in.  m  length;   and  the  branchea  erect,  mth  ->      ^„t    . 
oblong  fniiL      Thii  Itind  was  supposed  by  MiUer  to  , 
bea  species,becauie  hefound  it  alnays  cometruefrom 
aeed.     It  generally  atcaina  the  height  of  lOil.  or  12(1, 
and  sometimea  of  16  ft.  or   ISfl.     The  branches  are 
more  erect  than  those  of  the  common  juniper,  the 
leaves  are  narrower,  they  end  in  more  acute  polnCS, 
and  are  placed  fartber  asunder  on  the  branches,  the 
herries  arc  alao  larger  and  longer.     It  Is  a  naCive  of 
Sweden,  Deuuiark,  and   Norway,  ond  is  in  commoD 
cultivBtion  in   British  nurseriea.     The  leaves  of  tho 
plunts  in  che   Uorticulcural  Sociec/s  Oarden,  which 
are  marked  J.  suecica,  and  also  those  of  thc  plants 
that  are  sold  Ibr  that  varieCy,  or  species  in  the  British  nunierieB,  are 
rather  shorCer  tban  chose  of  the  common  Juniper;  or,  aC  all  eveoU, 
not  longer.     Perhaps  the  variety  /.  c.  obliSnga,  menuoned  below, 
whicb  has  leaves  an  inch  tone,  and  the  fruit  oblong, 
may  l>e  the  true  Swedish  Juniper. 
J.  c.  3  ndna  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  iv.  p.  B54. ;  J.  cominilnia  fi 
Fl.  Bt.,  1086..  Liaktf.,  p.  624.,  Lia.  Sp.  Pl.,  1470. ; 
J.  c.  BBx&cilis  P<3l.   Rou,  a.  LM.;   J.  No.  1661.,,. 
HaU.   Hitl.,  ii.  p.  320.;   J.  alplna  Say   Syn.,  444.,  Vl    I 
Sauh.  Hul.,  i.  pt.  2.  p.  301.  f.  302.,  Ctvt.  Hitt.,  p.  38.,  :'/J . 
Pann.,  p.  26.  f.  25.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836  ;  J.  alpha 
mlnor  Ger.  Eraac.,  1372. ;   J.  minor  montkna,  &c., 
Bauh.  Pia.,  48».,  K.  Du  Ham.,  vi.  p,  46.;  J.  nina 
SmUA  Engl.   Fl.,  iv.  p.  252.;  J.  sibfrica  Horl.;  J. 
daiirica,  Horl.;  J.  c.   montana  AU,  Hort.  Keui.,  r. 
p.415.;  aiul  our  i^.  2344.;  has  the  leaves  t^oader 
and  thicker,  and  uie 


!   fhiit   longer,  than   the   spe-  2:1  li. 


«  J.c.  iobl6nga,J.oU6aga,Horl.,  (^.  2346.)hBilonger 
leavea  chaa  any  other  varieCy,  and  Bmall  oblons  fruit. 
Tbere  is  a  largc  buah  of  this  variecy  in  thc  Horticultural  Sodety's 
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Oarilen,  which  UodI]' 4ft.  high,  ofter  having  beeo  pUnted  lSf«an, 
and  whicb  wbs  receiTcd 
rroDi  H.  OoJefroy,  Ville 
d'ATray,  near  Puis. 


c.  5  o.pmlula.  {Jig.  2345.)— Weappljthia  nametoa  pUot  at  Kew, 
which  resembles  that  in  tbe  Horticultural  Societf's  Gardeti,  in 
every  respeet,  except  that  the  habit  of  the  main  branches  ii  fud- 
giate ;  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  pendulous.  It  rorms  a  voy 
graceful  plant,  ahout  5  (l.  high.  , 

[.  c.  6  canadauu,  J.  canadeneis  todd.  Cal.,  ed. 
1636,  (j%.  8347.)  is  a  bandsome  vigorous-grow- 
ing  variety,  coming  near  in  foliage  to  J.  c.  niiuB ; 
but,  Bs  we  haveonly  leen  a  sui^l  plant  of  it  in 
the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  are 
unable  to  depict  the  particular  feature  in  which 
it  differs  &om  the  gpecies.  In  Lawaon's 
Mamial,  a  variety  of  tlus  name  is  referred  to 
J.  virginiiina. 

I.  c.  a  dtfr/ua  Punh  Ft  AmFT,  ScpL,  1i.  6M.,  <•  •  nitin  oT 


PoHlbl  T  Ul  li  Dur  t»  IbF  J.  aiiK 

Olher  Varietiei.     In  Loddiges'E  Catalogae,  there  a 

J.  cracovia  and  J.  bibernica,  very  smatl  plants,   but 

obviously  belonging  to  J.  commilnis.     There  can  be  no 

doubt  of  this,  though  ta  in  the  case  of  J.  c.  canad^nsis 

in  the  same  coljection,  we  cannot  point  oiit  in  what 

the  diflcrence  consists.     There  are  otber  names  cur- 

rent  in  the  aurseriea,  in  some  of  which  the^  are  applied  U 

others  to  J.  &btna,  and  in  othere  to  J.  virgini^a. 

Dacnplion,  ^c,  The  common  juniper,  in  its  native  habitats,  is  s  lov 
shrub,  seldom  rising  more  than  3  Tl,  high,  and  sending  out  many  epre^at 
tough  branches,  which  incline  on  every  side,  and  are  covered  with  a  smootE 
brown  or  reddish  bark,  with  a  tinge  of  purple.  The  bark  of  the  yoiing 
branches  is  green  ;  but  that  of  the  trunk  and  old  wood  is  of  a  greyish  brown, 
crocked  and  scaly.  Leaves  narrow,  awl-shaped,  ending  in  acute  pointt, 
placed  by  threes  round  the  branches,  [winting  outwards;  bright  jEreen  on 
one  side,  and  grey  on  the  other ;  continuing  througbout  the  year.     Tbe  oiale 
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flowera  are  someiimee  on  the  aame  plant  wiih 

the  femates,  though  et  a  diatance  from  tbem ; 

but  thej  are  commonly  on  distinct  plantB.    The 

furoale  floweri  are  succeeded  by  roundish  be^ 

ries,  whicb  are  first  green,  but,  when  ripe,  are 

of  a  daA  purple  or  blackUh  blue  colour,  co- 

vered  with   a   bloom.     They  continue  on  the 

buafa  two  years,  and  ore  sessile  in  the  axils  of 

the  leaves.    They  are  juiceleBB,  nKingy-fleahed, 

and  each  contMDS   3  stones.      Eacn  berry  ia 

marked  at  top  witb  3  raifed  dots  and  a  3-rorked 

groove,  receivcd  at  boltom  into  a  very  small  gtar- 

reil  involucre.      When  planted  in  a  deep  sandy 

loam,  the  common  jumper  will  grow   1511.  or 

16ft,   hiijh,  and  wili  form  a  handsome  bushy  2348 

^rub.    In  Birch  Wood,  near  Farningham,  ia  the  JuDiperofwhich^^.  2350.  isa 

portrait  to  a  BCale  of  1  in.  to  IS  ft.,  for  the  drHwing  of  which  we  ore  indebted 

to  3.  F.  Christy,  Esq.      This  remarkable  tree  is  80  It.  high,  with  a  trunk  5  ft. 

S  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  4  ft.  1  in.  at  ^  ft.  (rom  the  ground.     In 

the  groundB  at  Fain'B  Hill  is  b  buah  I5ft.  high,  and  36  ft.  in  diameter.     At 

White  Knights,  there  are  several  hundredB  of  plants,  varying 

:d  faeight  from  Ij  ft.  to  ISft.;   but  thelargestof  the  species  in 

EnglsndiaprobablythBtatWardaurCaatre,whichiB30ft.high. 

Of  the  variety  J.  c.  2  aufcicei,  there  is  a  specimen  at  Fatnham 

Castle,40ft.  high,     The  rate  of  growth  of  the  taller-growing 

vBrietiea,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  a 

year,  dll  the  plaots  are  eft.  or  8ft.  high,  after  which  they  ^^ 

grow  more  alowly;  and  th«r  duration  la  more  than  a  ccn-   "'  ' 

tury. 

GeogTophy.  The  juniper  is  common  in  all  thc  northem 
parts  of  Europe,  both  in  ferdle  and  barren  Boils,  on  hills  and 
in  valleya,  in  open  aandv  plaina  or  in  moist  and  close  woods. 
On  the  sides  of  the  hills,  ita  trunk  grows  tall ;  but  on  tbe  j 
lops  of  rocky  mountainq,  and  in  bogs,  it  is  only  a  abrub.  In 
England,  it  u  found  chiefly  on  open  dawns,  in  a  chalky  or 
Mndy  Hoil.  In  (he  Bouthern  couDtries  of  Europe,  it  is  less  common,  except  in 
veryelevaced  situations.  According  to  Pursh,  it  is  found  in  North  America, 
about  rocks,  near  the  falls  of  rivere,  in  Canada,  and  the  westem  part  of  New 
York  j  and  the  variety  /.  c.  depr^ssa  in  the  siate  of  New  York,  and  particu- 
larly  in  the  province  of  Maine,  m  rocky  or  gravelly  situations.  The  eommon 
juniper.  he  adJa,  "  may  probably  have  been  originally  brought  ftom  Europe  i 
but  the  variety,  or,  probably,  distinct  species,  J.  c.  depressa,  Beems  to  be 
really  a  native."  {Purth  F(.  Am^.  Sejit..  ii.  p.  616.)  In  Asia,  the  common 
juniper  was  found  by  Capt.  Webb  in  Nepal,  and  on  ihe  Bhotan  Alps.  Id  atl 
thcse  countries  it  generally  growa  in  dry  soil,  and  never  attains  a  large  size 
but  in  soila  which  are  dry  and  deep. 

Hiitory.  The  juniper  b  mentioned  in  the  Bibte,  in  the  Firat  Book  of 
Kings,  as  the  tree  under  which  the  prophet  Elijah  took  refuge  in  the  wilder- 
-ness  of  Beersheba,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  KJng  Ahab.  It  wai  knowu  to 
the  Oreeka,  who  uaed  its  berries  medicinally,  though  they  thought  its  shade 
unwholesome.  Pliuy  says  tbe  Juniper  has  the  same  properties  as  the  cedar ; 
adding  that,  in  his  time,  tt  grew  in  Spain  to  a  great  size;  but  that  wherever 
it  grows  its  beart  is  always  sound.  He  alao  says  that  a  piece  of  juoiper 
wood,  when  ignited,  will,  if  covered  with  aahes  of  the  same  wood,  keep  on 
fire  a  whole  year.  It  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  who  says  that  its  ahade  is  hurt- 
fiil  both  to  men  and  cocn.  Tbe  apecies  referred  to  by  the  classical  writers  is, 
io  all  probability,  not  the  commanJuDiper,  but  the  Phneaician,  oc  aome  other 
Bpedea  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  botanists  of  the  middle  Bges  appear  to 
have  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  common  juniper.    Tragua  aaserti 
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thBtitibenieewillcureBlldiBeBieg;  BnilMatbiolus,Cliatit8  Tirtuesore  toonu- 
merouB  to  mendon.  Turner  Bays  that,  in  England,  thejumper"grDwethmait 

?letiteoualie  in  Kent :  itgroweth,  hIso,  in  che  bisshopryche  of  Durrani,  and  io 
lorthumberlande.  Tt  growelh  in  QermaDT  in  greate  plentye,  but  in  no 
place  in  greater  than  a  lyttle  from  Bon;  where,  at  ihe  time  of  year  the 
feldefares  fede  only  of  junipers  berriea,  the  people  eaCe  the  feldefares 
undrawen,  with  guttex  and  all,  berause  chcj  are  full  of  che  berriea  of 
juniper."  (^A'anieto/  Herbei,  &c.,  fol.  25.)  The  juniper  is  treated  of  at  length 
in  both  Gerard  Hnd  PHrkiniian,  who  enumerate  a  great  many  virtueE  belonging 
to  it.     In  che  Uighlnnde,  ic  is  the  badge  of  the  cTan  Murray. 

Porticel  Allutiont,  IfC.  The  HncienCs  consecrated  this  shrub  to  the  Furies, 
and  threw  its  berries  on  the  funersl  pile,  to  proCect  che  departing  spirit  from 
eril  influeuces.     They  hIbo  offered  ic  ia   sacrifice  to  che  iDferoal  God>,  to 
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whom  they  believed  its  perfume  was  acceptable»  and  burnt  it  in  their  dwell- 
iogs  to  keep  away  demons.  A  similar  custom  still  prevails,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent;  where  the  peasants  believe  that 
burning  juniper  branches  before  their  doors  will  prevent  the  incantations  of 
witches,  and  keep  away  evil  spirits.  It  is  probabl y  in  allusion  to  this  belief 
that  Sir  Walter  8cott  says,  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake^  — 

**  A  beap  of  wither*d  boughs  was  piled 
Of  Junlper  and  rowan  wild, 
Mingled  with  ahiTert  flrom  the  oak, 
Rent  by  tbe  lightning*«  recent  itroke.'* 

Propertiet  and  Uies,    The  wood  is  finely  veined,  of  a  yellowish  brown, 
and  very  aromatic.     It  weighs,  when  dry,  above  42  Ib.  per  cubic  foot.     It 
makes  excellent  vine-props,  but  is  generally  considered  too  valuabie  to  be 
applied  to  such  a  use,  as,  from  its  beauty,  and  the  high  polish  it  will  take, 
it  18  employed  for  walkin^ticks,  cups,  and  various  articles  of  tumery.     It 
makes  excellent  fuel,  and  is  used  in  Scotland  and  Sweden  for  smoking  hams. 
The  bark  is  made  by  the  Laplanders  into  ropes.     The  berries  are,  however, 
the  most  usefiil  product  of  the  juniper.    Many  kinds  of  birds  feed  on  them ; 
and,  when  burnt,  they  were  formerly  thought  to  possess  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing  infection.    They  are,  however,  now  principally  used  in  making  gin,  which 
is  simply  a  spirit  distilled  firom  com,  and  flavoured  by  an  infusion  of  these 
berries.     When    crushed   and   distilled,  the  berries  yield  an  essential  oil. 
They  are  used  by  the  peasants,  in  some  parts  of  France,  to  make  a  kind  of 
beer,  which  is  called  genevrette,    For  this  purpose,  they  take  equal  parts  of 
barley  and  juniper  berries,  and,  afler  boiling  the  barley  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  they  throw  in  the  juniper  berries.    They  then  pour  the  whole  into  a 
barrel  half  full  of  water,  and  bune  it  closely  for  two  or  three  days ;  after 
which  they  give  it  air  to  promote  lermentation.     Some  persons  add  molasses 
or  coarse  sugar,  to  make  the  liquor  stronger.    This  beer  Ls  ready  to  drink  in 
about  a  week,  and  it  is  bright  and  sparkling,  and  powerfully  diuretic.     Apples 
or  pears,  slightlv  crushed,  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  barley  ;  but  the 
Liquor  thus  made  is  apt  to  tum  sour,  or  become  vapid,  in  a  short  time.    It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  this  shrub,  when  grown  in  hot  countries,  pro* 
duced  the  substance  called  gum  sandarach,  which,  when  powdered,  is  cailed 
pounce ;  but  it  is  now  discovered  tbat  this  gum  is  the  produce  of  C6Hitri8 
quadriv&lvis  (see  p.  2463.).     The  entire  juniper  bush  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  topiary  worx ;   and  Evelyn  mentions   that  his  brother  had 
an  arbour,  which  three  persons  could  sit  in,  cut  out  of  a  sin^Ie  plant.    This 
arbour  was  7  fl.  wide,  and  1 1  fl.  high.    The  juniper  is  occasionally  still  seen 
in  modera  gardens,  trained  and   clipped  into  the  form  of  an  open  bowl 
or  goblet.  There  is  a  fine  specimen,  a  bowl,  in  the  ffardens  of  Mrs.  Marryatt,  at 
Winibledon  House,  and  another  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Waterer,  at  £jiaphill. 
In  France,  being  one  of  the  few  evergreen  shrubs  that  will  stand  the  open  air 
in  the  climate  of  Paris,  it  is  often  planted  as  a  screen  to  objects  which  it  is 
desired  to  conceal,  and  trained  and  clipped  into  the  form  of  evergreen  walls, 
called  there  rideaux  de  verdure.    The  low  trailing  varieties  are  well  adapted 
for  covering  rockwork. 

SlaUUkt.  In  Devonthlre,  at  EndtleiKh  Cottage,  12  years  planted,  it  ia  16  ft  high,  diameter  of 
tbe  bead  10  ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  12  years  planted,  It  ia  16  ft.  hlgh.  in  Wiltfthire,  at 
V^aniour  Castle,  40  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6in.,  and  of  the  head 
12  ft.  In  Bedfordsbire,  at  Amptbill,  22  years  plvited,  it  is  10  ft.  bigh.  In  Suflblk,  at  Flnborough 
Hall,  40  yeara  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Mackress,  4U  years  planted,  it  is  12  ft.  higb. 
In  Irdand,  in  lLing*s  County,  at  CharleTilie  Forett,  25  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high.  In  Flrance.  in 
Brittany,  at  Barres,  50  years  old,  it  is  9  ft.  higb,  and  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft. ;  at  Ayraucnes, 
in  tbe  garden  of  M.  Angot,  29  years  planted,  it  is  24  ft.  high.  In  Germany,  )n  BaTaria,  in  the 
Botanlc  Oaxden,  Munich,  24  years  planted,  it  Is  6ft  high.  in  Italy,  at  Monxa,  29  years  planted,  it 
U20ft.  high. 

J.  e.  S  nUciea.  In  Hampsbire,  at  Farnham  CasUe,  50  jrears  planted,  it  is  40  ft  higb,  tbe  dia- 
meter  of  the  irunk  2  rt,  and  that  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  20  ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot 
Park,  12  years  planted,  it  is  2U  ft  bigb.  fn  Sussex,  at  Wcstdean,  14  years  planted,  it  is  17  ft  nigh. 
In  Berkshire,  at  White  KnlgbU,  24  years  planted,  it  it  32  ft  high.  In  Ireland,  in  Loutb,  at  Oriel 
Temple,  18  years  planted,  it  is  12  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Stalistics.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  9d,  each,  and  of 
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the  varieties  If.  6J.  each ;  at  BoUwj^ller,  the  variedes,  2  franca  each.  At  New 
York,  plants  of  tbe  Swedish  juniper,  which  require«  protectioD  there  durin|; 
winter,  arefiO  cents  each. 

■  8.  J.  Okv'cedrus  L.     The  Sharp  Cedar,  or  firoum-Aemerf,  Juniper. 

UnuUaatim.    Lia  S(l  PI.,  UTO.  ;  WiHd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  S5*.  1  LuL  Dict,  S.  p.  G«i. )  DaT.  Fl  All.,  1 
p,  Ax  1  Lt*i.  Fl.  C-"    -  ~-  —  "■■  "—    ■  -  - 


Tssi-r, 


,  J.  phmil»,  A( 


EiuraiifiVJ'     ■>»  Hsni.  Ar1x,I.  t  l«3.i  R  Du  IUm.,&i.  li.ti.;  oui jV.  iSK.  10  onr unulnlii 

«idA.  msi .  of  tm  iiii[ur«mH. 
5;ifc.  dor.,  ^c.     Leaves  io  threes,  spreadin^  mucronate,  shorter  tltan  the 
t>erriea.  (WiUd.)     An  evergrcen  shrub,  native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Bouth  ofFrance.     Introduced  beforc  1739;  flowering  in  Maj'  and  June. 

Detcnption.tsc.    A  shrub,  closely  allied  to  J.  conimunis,froni  10  ft.to  ISft. 
high,  anJfeathered  from  theground.    Tbebranches  are  sitBll  ai>d  taper,  with- 

— '  anples.  Berriesvery 
^,of  a  browniah  reci, 
.    marked    with     two 

white  lines.    This  speciet 

is  said  tofarmahsndsanie 

shrub  when  allowed  suffi' 

cient    apace ;  and  to  be 

rather  tnore  tender  than  J. 

commilnis.  In  FrBnce,an 

esaential   oil    a   distilled 

from  ils  wood,  called  Auifc 

de  cade.  which   is   used 

in    veterinary     niedicine. 
Tbere  are  small  plants  ia  the  Horticultura!  Society'b  Osrden, 
8  few  other  placea;  but  we  have  never  been   sble  to 

■  3.  J.  hacroca'rpi  Smah.    The  large-fruited  Juniper. 

In  FL  Orac.  Prod.,  i.  p.  883.  i  F  Tnian  Sja  FL  Nopc^ 
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^cznLab.,  N.  Du  Ham.     The  drupaceoua,  or  large^haled. 
Juniper. 


et  AitinH.,  1.  p,  sse. 
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knd^iUiT,  abkoDa,  fliad   i^  •  pdUcli 
bottoiii  ef  t1i(  cdL    A  pailTt  or  llMini  Caiiu,  ■na 
BntaMrthcBDawllh  tlMtrwurluBlgitn  abHnrd 
bw  BcUnlDi  oa  HouDI  Tmiui,  «Meh  bt  ittaibtm  h 

tiiiiiS  latliebri^l  or  ■  Bnma.  uid  bur' ' 

ftulL  the  iln  tDd  ihnKor  n  oUtb,  vhlcTi 
ttalnli^HUMiartliainnnlBL  (Vort. 
~    DHbntaUHib  ~    * 
uorflaMrf. 


■.  (Kart.  J(fl(.)   niU 

■n^  «t  Hcn  br  DHbntaUHi  <n  Puii,  In  iim  or 

[fcfl-,    M»-*— -*■--- •  "-"-• 


«r  H.  CMt     Clut  ut  ncdnd  I 


t  5.  J.  tiroinia'hj  i,     The  Virginian  Jmiiper,  or  Red  Cedar. 


;.  l*71.i  wmd.Sp.PI    4,  |>.  U&i  Hl 
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onei  imbrical«d,  old 


I,  the  three  growing  together  at  the  b«sei 
s  EpreadinB.  (WiSd.)     Ad  evergreen  tree; 


a  MtiTC  of  North  America.     Introdiiced  before  1664;  flowcring  in  Mny, 
and  ripening  iti  fruit  in  October. 
raneliet. 

t  J,  «.  e  hiniUu  Lodd.  CaL.,  ed.  1836,— The  only  pWt  that  we  have  Ken 
is  at  Messrs.  l<oddiges'8,  and  it  is  there  to  very  Bmall  and  aickly, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  opinion  respecting  it. 
S  J.  t,  3  earttiKUtiii  J-  cnrolialbu  D»  Sd.UUL  DicL,  No  £— MIIIr  Hri  tbm  U»  loiiic 

1ikii?bote  or  ch'"<7"M>;*whll>te  llio%l^nl>n  '^£\h  U»  1u>«  ■'n'^Ib<J^ the 
JnillpeT.  The  ntDH  ll  In  MtiUl.  Loddl(«'t  caUlorus  Ibt  iSSI ;  but,  ■•  th(  pluil  In 
chelicblledionitdcDd,weciD  taj  potblngBtto  thBdinttncebetween  itudcbe  tpccln, 

Otker  VarietitM.     Ths  red  cedar  variea  exceedingly  Ironi  seed.    At  White 
Knighti,  where  there  are  »ome  hundreda  of  trees,  some  are  low  and  spread. 
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ioK,  and  otfaera  tall  and  faatigiate ;  some  bear  only  male  UosMms,  and 
oihen  ODly  female  ooes.  The  fuliage,  in  some,  ts  of  a  very  light  biie ;  in 
othera,  it  is  glaucoui ;  uid  ia  Mnne  a  very  daric  green.  The  ftvit,  also,  Taritt 
considerabl]'  ia  size ;  but,  perhapa,  tfae  moit  atnkiiig  vanety  ii  ODe  in  which 
the  brancbea  ore  decidedly  peadent.  Hiller  meDlions  a  variet;  whid)  hta 
leave*  like  a  cy pren. 
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D^criptioK,  ^-c.  The  red  cedar,  in  its  aadve  couatr^,  ts  a  tree  <rom 
40ft.  to  45  ft.  high,  witfa  a  trunk  from  Ift.  to  1  ft.  Sin.  in  diameter.  lu 
brancbes,  which  are  numerouB  and  close,  spring  near  the  eatth,  and  Bpread 
hariioDtaliy ;  and  the  tower  limbs  are,  during  many  yean,  as  long  as  tfae 
body  of  tfae  tree.  'Hie  trunk  decreaseB  ao  rapidly,  in  diameter  ai  it 
ascends,  that  the  largeat  Bpecimens  rarely  aSbrd  timber  for  ship-bnildii^ 
more  tban  llft.  in  lengtb.  The  diBmeter  of  the  woodis  also  very  mncfa  ib- 
miniafaed  by  deep  oblong  ftirrows  in  everypart  of  the  tnmk,  occBsionedbjthe 
large  brancheg  persiattng  afterthey  are  dead.  (JlficAj?.)  The  wood  b  fragrant, 
compact,  fine-grained,  and  light;  thougfa  hesTier  and  stronger  thau  tbat  of 
eitber  the  white  cedar  or  the  deciduous  cypress.  Tbe  bark  is  thin  and  acaliag 
oS.  The  lesTeg  aje  fastenedat  the  baBe  by  their  inneraide,in  the  newsboo», 
imbricated  iu  four  rowB,giving  tbem  the  ^pearance  of  being  quadrangnlar; 
the  jear  following  tbese  sptead  from  (he  branch  at  an  acute  angle,  and  app«*r 
to  be  dispoBed  iu  six  rows,  or  longitudinal  phalanxes.  The  mBle  and  (emtle 
flowers  are  small,  not  canspicuous,  and  bome  separatdf  on  the  same  or  on 
di£ferent  treei.  The  berry  ii  dark  blue,  and  covered  with  a  wbidah  resinooi 
meal.  Tfae  rate  of  growtb,  in  tfae  climate  of  London,  is  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  ten 
years;  snd  tbe  duration  of  tbe  tree  ia  upwards  of  a  c^tnry.  Hie  lar^ 
ipecimens  tfaat  we  have  seen  are  at  Whitton,  where  there  i«  one  60  ft.  faigh, 
with  a  trunk  Sft.  in  diameter;  at  Pain^s  Hill,  wbere  there  is  one  40ft 
bi^,  with  a  trunk  %it'm  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  40ft.;  lod 
at  8yon,  wUere  tbere  is  tfae  tree  figured  in  our  last  Volome. 

Geographi/  and  Hutory.  According  to  tbe  elder  Hichaux,  Cedar  FslBnd,  in 
I«ke  Chaniplain,  nearlv  oppodte  to  Burlington,  in  lat.  44°  85',  is  tbe  most 
northem  boundary  of  the  red  cedar.     EaBtward,  it  is  found  near  WiscasBM,  * 
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imall  town  of  the  district  of  Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebeck;  whene 
it  spreads,  without  interruption,  to  Cape  Florida,  and  thence  round  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  beyond  8t.  Bernard'8  Bay,  a  distance  of  more  than  3000 
miles.  As  it  retires  from  shore,  it  becomes  gradually  less  common  and  less 
vi^rous ;  ^*  and,  in  Virginia  and  the  more  southern  states,  it  is  rare  at  the 
point  where  the  tide  ceases  to  flow  in  the  riyers :  forther  iniand,  it  is  seen  onl^ 
m  the  form  of  a  shrub,  in  open  dry  sandy  places.  In  the  westem  states,  it  is 
confined  to  spots  where  the  calcareous  rock  shows  itself  naked,  or  is  so  thinly 
oovered  with  mould,  as  to  forbid  the  vegetation  of  other  trees.  Thoueh  the 
red  cedar  grows  naturally  in  the  district  of  Maine,  and  in  the  islands  of  Lake 
Champlain,  it  is  repressed  by  a  wintcr  as  intense  as  that  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  developes  itself  less  vigorously  than  in  Virginia  and  farther  south, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  fevourable  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the 
perfection  of  its  wood.  Upon  the  downs,  it  is  often  buried  in  the  sand  cast 
up  by  the  waves,  except  the  summit  of  the  branches,  which  appear  like  young 
trees  above  the  surface.  When  unencumbered  with  sand,  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  tslands,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  narrow  sounds  which  flow  between  them 
and  the  main,  it  attains  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  45  ft.;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  meet  with  trees  of  this  size  northward  of  the  river  St.  Mary»  within  the 
andent  limits  of  the  United  States."  {Michx,)  According  to  Pursh,  it  is 
found  in  dry  and  rocky  woods  and  fields,  from  the  province  of  Maine  to 
Georgia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Parkinson ;  but  he  says  that  he  has  only  seen 
the  wood.  It  is  said,  in  the  Hortut  Ketvemis,  to  have  been  introduced  before 
1664,  b^Evelyn;  and  it  has  long  been  one  of  the  commonest  evergreens 
in  British  shrubberies.  It  endures  the  open  air  in  Paris,  and  in  Centrai 
Germany. 

Properties  and  Uset,  The  name  of  red  cedar  has  reference  to  the  heart 
wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  while  the  sap  wood  is  perfectly 
white.  It  is  so  strong  and  durable,  that  it  would  be  preferred,  in  America,  to 
every  other  kind  of  wood  for  many  rural  purposes,  if  it  were  not  become  so 
scarce  in  that  country  as  to  be  very  dear.  Acoording  to  Michaux,  the  barriers 
of  tbe  side  walks  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  are  made  of  this  wood :  they 
are  10  ft.  or  11  ft.  long,  and  8  in.  wide ;  and  they  are  sold  at  80  cents  each ; 
whOe  those  made  of  white  cedar  cost  only  16  or  17  cents.  The  wood  of  the 
red  cedar  is  admirably  fitted  for  subterranean  water-pipes ;  but  it  is  rarely 
iised  for  that  purpose,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  trunks  of  sufficient  size. 
The  wood  of  the  red  cedar  grown  in  the  southem  maritime  states  is  reckoned 
the  best ;  and  it  is  used,  oombined  with  live  oak,  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
frames  of  vessels ;  it  is  aiso  generally  used,  in  the  southera  states,  for  coffins. 
In  Philadelphia  the  tumers  make  their  large  stop-cocks  of  it;  they  also 
make  very  elegant  little  tubs,  neatly  wrought,  and  hooped  with  brass»  resem* 
bling  the  Scotch  bickers,  of  altemate  staves  of  the  heart  and  sap  wood.  It 
raakes  admirable  fiiel;  and,  when  used  for  this  purpose  on  board  the  steam- 
boatSy  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  issue  fi^om  the  boiler  fiiraaces  are  said  to 
perfume  the  air  for  several  miles  in  the  track  of  the  boat,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  timber  is  imported  into  England  for  the  manufiicture  of 
Uack-lead  pencils;  though  the  Bermuda  juniper  is  preferr^  for  that  purpose. 
Iii  Britain,  the  red  cedar  it  b  not  planted  as  a  timber  tree ;  though,  from 
the  size  which  it  attains  in  deep  dry  sandy  soils,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
plant  it  in  masses  for  this  purpose.  As  an  oraamentid  tree,  or  large  shrab, 
it  is  hiffhly  valued,  either  ror  planting  singly  on  lawns,  or  in  groups  along 
with  otner  trees  and  shrabs.  It  is  more  cspecially  adapted  for  grouping 
with  other  Cupr^inis,  the  pine  and  fir  tribe»  and  the  yew. 

Soii,  Propagation,  CuUwre,  &c.,  as  in  the  common  juniper. 

Statiitiet.  Ib  tfae  EnTitoni  ot  Londoo.  At  Ham  Houte,  Emcx,  it  is38  ft  high,  wltb  a  trank  1  ft 
9  in.  in  diamecer :  in  the  Fulham  Nonerr,  IS  yean  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  hlgh. .— South  of  London.  In 
Deronthire,  at  Bicton.  10  yean  planted,  it  ia  18  ft.  hish.  In  Hampsbire,  at  StrathfleldMje,  it  ti 
41  tL  hlgb,  with  a  truni  9  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Somenetabire,  at  Nettlecomlie,  60  yeara  planted,  It  1* 
96  ft  high,  dlameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  bead  26  ft  In  SurroT,  at  Buahot  Park,  fiO  yean 
pUnted,  it  b  SSft.  high.    In  Sunex,  at  Weftdean,  li  yean  planted,  it  it  8971  high.  —  North  oT 
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Loodon.  Id  Bodfiirdshire,  at  Southni,  It  it  38  it.  higfa,  diameter  of  the  tranlc  2  ft.  3  in.,  aad  t>r  the 
head  97  tt.  In  Berkshlre,  at  White  Knighta,  34  yean  planted,  it  is  30'rt  hlgh.  In  Cambridgeahire, 
at  Wimpoley  100  years  old.  it  i*  dSfC.  high,  diamcter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  In  Emox,  at  Brajbroke. 
61  years  planted,  it  is  Si  tt  higb ;  »t  Hyland*,  10  rean  planted,  it  ia  16  ft  high.  In  Glouoesterafcire, 
at  Doddingtoo  Park,  27  yean  planted,  it  it  18  ft  hlgh.  In  Hertrordshire,  at  Cashiobury,  30  Teara 
planled,  it  is  Sift.  nigh.  In  Leicettenhlre,  tt  ElTaston  Castte»  55  yean  plantad,  It  is  31  ft.  bi^, 
diameier  of  tbe  tnink  I  ft.  R  in. ;  at  Whatton  House,  SO  yean  planted,  it  is  84  ft.  blgh.  In  NotUnf- 
hamshire,  at  Clumt>er  Park,  it  is  36  ft.  high.  In  Suflbrdshire,  at  Rolleston  Hall,  50  years  planted, 
It  la  38  ft.  high.  In  Suffblk,  at  Flnborough  Hall,  70  yean  planted,  It  is  60  ft.  hlgh  ;  at  Stretton  Rec 
tory,  90  yean  old,  it  has  three  stcms,  the  t  otal  circumference  of  wbich  is  11  ft.  In  Warvickshirie, 
at  Combe  Abbey,  60  yean  planted,  it  is  44ft.  high,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  bead 
80  ft.  la  Woroestenhire,  at  Croome,  50  yean  planted,  it  Is  66  ft.  high,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk 
1  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Hackreas,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  14  ft .  higb.  <-.  In 
Scotland.  In  the  envlrons  of  Edinburgh,  at  Gosford  House.  30  years  planted,  it  is  15  ft..  high  ;  at 
Dalhousie  Castle,  tO  yean  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  high.  In  Benrickshire,  at  the  Hirsel,  30  yean  planted, 
it  is  81  ft,  high.  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningham,  83  yean  planted,  it  is  17  ft.  high.  In  Booc* 
burghshire,  at  Minto,65yean  planted,  ititSSfl.  high.  In  Aberdcenshire,  at  Thainston,  It  grom 
about  11  in.  a  year.  In  Perthshire,  at  Tasrmouth,  50  yean  olanted,  it  Is  36ft.  high.  In  Ross-shlte, 
at  Brahan  Casile,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  54  ft.  high.  In  Stirllngshire,  at  Blair  Drummond,  It  is  40  fL 
high.— In  Ireland.  In  the  environt  of  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnerin  Botanlc  Garden,  30  yean  plaoted,  it 
Is  16  ft.  high.  In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high.  In  jLouth,  at 
Oriel  Temple,  35  years  planted,  it  is  86  ft.  high.  —  In  Frauce.  At  Paria,  in  the  Jardln  des  Flantca» 
35  yean  pianted,  it  is  58ft.  hlgh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  lft.,and  of  the  liead  85ft. ;  in  the 
Botanic  Oarden  at  Toulon,  36  yean  planted,  it  is  S29  It.  high.  At  Avranches,  in  the  garden  oT  BL 
Brunel,  89  yean  planted,  it  is  84  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tnink  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft. 

—  In  Hanover,  in  the  GSttlngen.  Butonic  Gardeb,  50  yean  pUnted,  it  is  40  ft.  hiith. — In  Bavaria,  in 
the  Botanic  Oardvn.  Munich,  80  yean  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  hlsh.  —  In  Anstria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  DnU 
▼enity  Botanlc  Garden,  3U  yean  planted,  it  is  85  ft.  hign ;  at  Laxenburg,  30  yeara  plantcd.  it 
b  80  fi  hieh  ;  at  Brack  on  the  Leytha,  45  yean  planted,  it  i«  30  ft.  high.  _  In  Prussia,  at  Berlia,  at 
Sans  Souci,  90  yean  phinted,  it  is  40  ft.  hlgh  ;  in  the  Pfbuen  Insel,  40  yean  planted^t  U  86  ft.  hlgfa. 

—  In  Sweden,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  it  is  SSft.  high.  —  In  Italy,  at  Monaa,  89  yean 
planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high. 

Commercial  StaiuHc$,  Price  of  berries,  in  London,  U,  3d.  per  quart ;  of 
seedling  plauts,  5f.  a  hundred;  plants  from  ISin.  to  18  in.  hign,  75$,  a 
hundred.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  m  pots  are  1  franc  each ;  or  seediings,  one 
year  transplanted,  per  hundred,  30  francs.  At  New  York,  planta  are  85 
cents  each. 

i  6.  J,  BBRMUDiA^NA  L,    The  Bermudas  Ccdar. 

m 

Umtifiealicm.    Un.  Sp.  Pl.,  1471. ;  Relch.,  4.  p.  876. ;  Herm.  LugdbL,  1 347.;  Rail  Hist,  1414. 

&ntm^me.    C%drus  Bermildas  B4^$  Letier*,  p.  171. 

£nrnwimM.    Herm.  Lugdb.,  t.  347. ;  and  oaxjlg.  £358.  of  tbe  natural  sise,  from  a  joung  pfauit  at 

Spec,  Char,  Leaves  in  threes;  upper  in  pairs.  decurrent,  awl-shaped, 
Rpreading,  acute.  (Willd.)  A  tall  tree,  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Bermudas. 
Introduced  before  1683,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

Detcripiiony  Spc.  A  lofty  tree,  with  loose,  thin,  reddish  bark,  and  yery  fra- 
grant  wood.  When  young,  it  has  acutely  pointed  leaves, 
which  spread  open,and  are  placed  by  threes  round  the  branches; 
but,  as  the  trees  advanoe  in  age,  their  leaves  alter,  and  become 
▼ery  short ;  lytng  over  each  other  by  fours  round  the  branches, 
so  as  to  make  the  branchlets  appear  4-comered.  The  berries 
are  produced  towards  the  ena  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  inclining  to  purple.  Accordin^  to  Ra/s 
Letteri,  p.  171.,  it  was  introduced  in  1683;  but,  in  Martyn'8 
MiUer,  it  is  said  that  it  was  first  cultivated  by  the  Eari  of 
Ciarendon,  in  1700.  The  wood  is  much  usecf,  in  the  West 
Lddies,  for  wainscoting,  and  different  articles  of  fumiture,  as 
it  is  never  attacked  by  cockroaches  or  other  insects.  It  is 
imported  into  En^nd  for  the  purpose  of  making  black-lead 
pencils ;  and  shavincs  of  it,  under  ttie  name  of  cedar  shavings,  9358 
are  used  to  .put  in  drawers,  &c.,  to  keep  away  moths.  The  tree,  beingratfaer 
tender  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  not  frequent  in  collections  ;  but  planti 
may  be  obtained  in  the  principal  nurseries.  The  lareest  specimen  which  we 
have  seen  is  at  Hendon  B^iectory,  where  it  is  about  2  ft.  nigh.  There  are  plants 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8  Oarden.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2$,  6d,  eacb,  At  Boliwyller  and  New  York,  it 
18  a  green-house  plant. 
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J.  nepaletua  Hort.,  Ciipr^ssua  nepBlebBis  Horl.  Seedi  of  thU  Bpecin 
were  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society'B  Garden,  by  Mr.  Ward  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  1834,  and  mBny  plantH  rawed  from  them.  They  are  of  vigoroos 
crowth,  and  have  the  genersl  Bppearonce  of  the  comTiioii  i-cd  cedar.  The 
bi^test  ptant  in  the  Horticultuml  SodelyB  Oarden  is  2ft.  high. 


jii. 


—  Leaves  ofthe  adult  planl  imbricated.     D,  DoD* 
a  7.  J.  Sabi^na.     The  comnion  Savin. 


p.  tSS.t  H.;  OouuUan. 


K*v.,  & 

i.,%  i.ea,a.; 


.    LlB.  Sp.,  un.  i  Hon.  Cl 
.10. 1  HilL  HdT.  No.  1««.  j  S«o.  C" 

FL  K<H,i, 3. II- 1. «e.  ti \jiv\. 

Eigrat^.     Wondi.  H«L  B 

'Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Leavee  ovttl,  opposite,  imbricated,  sooiewhat  Rcute,  convex 
ontheback;  the  mate  catkina  pedunculete.      Berries  of  a       ^ 
blackish  blue,  geneTBlly  monospermous.  (iV.  Ou  Ham.)    A       ^ 
low  «hrub,  introduced  before  i£4B,  snd  flower- 
ing  in  March  and  April. 
Fgrietiei. 

*  J.  S.  1  cupreuifolia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  v. 

4J4.i  J.  lusitinicB  MiU.Dkt.,  No.  n'.;  1| 
^ina  Dod.  Pempt.,  B54.i  S.  folio  j 
Cupr^asi  Baui.  Pm.,  487.,  Zhi  Hatn.  , 
Ail.,  iL  t.  62.,  RaU  Hiit.  1415.;  le 
Sabioe  infile,  Fr.;  the  CypreBs-Ieaved 
Savio;  (^.£329.)  haa  the  leaveB  like 
those  of  a  cypress. 

■  ).    S.    S    Uimarud/dlia    Ait.,   I.  c. ;   Sa- 

blna  l&lio  TWnaTlBd  Diosc6ridif  Bauh., 
l.  c;  J.  Stbina  MUi.Dict.,  No.  10.;  la 
Sabine  femelle ;  the  Tamarisk-Ieaved, 
or  berry-bearing,  Savin.  (j^.  8360.) 

■  J.  8.  afoliU  variegatii  Msrt.  Mill.  haa  tha  leavei  varieAted. 

There  are  plsnts  of  all  tbe  above  varietie*  in  the  Horticultund 
Society'B  Oarden. 

■  J.  8.  4  proitrita,  J.  prostrata  Michx..  J.  r^pens  tftOl.,  J.  budsAiuca 

Lodd.    Cat.,    1836,   aod     our 
Jig.  8361.,  is    B  low  trailing 

plant,    seldom     riBinB     obove 

6  in.  or  6  in.  in  heigbt,  but 

rooting  into  the  soil,  and  ex- 

tending  its  brancheB  to  a  greet  ^ 

(Uatance. 
%.  3.  8.  5  alpina,  J.  alpina  Lodd. 

Cal.,    1836,   (JSg.  8362.)  is   a 

prociimbent  plant,  more  elen-    i 

der  in  its  habit,  but,  in  other 

respects,  only  «Ughtlydiftrent 

from  /.  prostrata.      The  plant 

in  the  Horticultural  Society'» 

Garden  Ib  about  18  in.  bigb. 
Daer^Hon.  ^c.  The  savin,thou^  generally  seen,iD  British  gardens,  aa 
B  low  spreading  shrub.has  sometimefl  an  upright  trunk,  clothed  in  a  reddlsh 
brown  bark,  and  rising  to  the  heigbt  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  or  even  higher.  Its 
branchet  are  nearly  straight,  very  much  ramified,  and  form,  with  tbe  trunk, 
m  regular  pyraraid.  Its  young  branchea  are  entirely  covered  with  imbri- 
cated  leavea,  whtch  have  a  very  sirong  and  disBgreeable  odour,  and    a 
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Terv  bttter  taste.  The  male  flowera  are  dispoeed  in  small 
calLiDs,  on  peduncles  oovered  with  little  imbricated  leaTes, 
and  are  dispersed  laterally  along  the  youngest  brancbes. 
The  female  flowers  are  generally  produced  on  separate 
trees,  and  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner:  they  are 
succeeded  by  oval  berries,  of  a  blue  so  deep  as  to  be 
ahnost  black,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  currant :  thev 
generslly  contain  only  one  seed,  which  is  lon^  oval,  and 
somewhat  compressed.  The  variety «/.  S.  temanscifdlia  is  a 
much  lower  snrub,  with  spreading  branches,  and  loncer 
leaves,  which  are  only  half-opened.  (N.  Du  Ham,)  MiUier 
says  that  the  cypress-ieaved  savxn  is  by  many  supposed  to  ^^^ 
be  only  an  accidental  variety ;  but  the  branches  grow  more  erect,  the  leares  are 
shorter,  and  end  in  acute  points,  which  spread  outwards.  It  rises  to  tbe  hdght 
of  7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  berries ;  whereas  the  tamansk- 
leaved  savin  very  rarely  produces  either  flowers  or  seeds  in  British  gardens. 
(Mart,  MUl.)Thi8  last-mentioned  varieQr  sends  out  its  branches  horizontally, 
and  seldom  rises  more  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  nigh,  but  spreads  to  a  considerable  du- 
tance  every  way.  The  leaves  are  very  short,  acutety  pointed,  and  running  over 
each  other  along  the  branches,  with  the  ends  pointing  upwards.  The  berries  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  common  juniper,  but  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  little 
oompressed.  The  savin  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Italy,  part  of  France,  and  tbe 
Levant.  Professor  Pallas  says  that  it  is  also  found  in  the  Taorian  Cherso- 
nese,  where  it  often  has  a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  an  upright  habit  of 
growth,  like  a  cypress ;  whereas  in  the  Tanais  it  is  procumbent,  the  branches 
extending  on  the  sand  several  fathoms.  The  wood  yery  much  resembles  that 
of «/.  15'cia,  but  has  a  more  unpleasant  smell.  (Mart,  MUl.)  Both  the  two 
first-mentioned  varieties,  or,  rather  forms  of  the  species,  were  in  cultivation  in 
British  gardens  before  154iB,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  Tumer^s  Namet  f)f 
Hffrbei,  occ.,  published  in  that  year.  The  leaves  of  the  savin  are  used  in  me- 
dicine,  as  a  diuretic;  but,  if  taken  in  large  quantities  during  pr^gnancy,  as  well 
in  the  human  species  as  in  domestic  animals,  wiil  produce  abortion.  When 
dried  and  pulverised,  they  are  used  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  Tbe  npright  sarin 
was  formerly  much  used  in  England,  and  still  is  in  some  parts  oi  France,  in 
topiary  work,  as  it  bears  the  sheers  very  well.  In  France,  it  is  employed  in  tbe 
same  manner  as  the  common  juniper,  to  form  screens  (rideaux  de  f>erdure)^  and 
to  cover  walls  which  it  is  wished  to  conceai.  The  Baschkirs,  a  people  of  RiMsia, 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Oural,  use  fumigations  of  savin  to  cure  the  dis- 
eases  of  cbildren ;  they  also  believe  it  to  have  a  great  effect  against  witcbeB, 
for  which  purpose  they  hang  branches  of  it  at  the  doors  of  their  houses.  The 
ancient  Germans,  it  is  said,  gave  savin  to  their  chai^ers  to  give  tbem  ardoor. 
In  Britain,  the  savin  is  a  very  common  omaraental  evergreen,  tbrivins  in  tbe 
poorest  soib,  and  in  exposed  situations;  in  the  latter  remaining  an  numble 
prostrate  shmb,  and  in  the  former  attaining  a  considerable  size.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species  6<f.  each,  and  of  the  varieties 
1«.  6^. ;  at  Bollwyller,  of  the  species  1  franc  50  cents,  and  of  the  varieties  2 
francs ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  each. 

tt.  8.  J.  DAiJ^RiCA  PaU,    The  Daiirian  Juniper. 

Ideniificaikm,    PalL  Rom.,  8.  p.  IS.  t  55. ;  OmeL  Sibi,  1.  p.  186i  Na  S5i ;  Aad.  Ripk»  SSft. ;  Mait. 

Mill.,  Na  18. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  8.,  5.  jil  414. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Bngrapingi.    PalL  Roai.,  t^  55. ;  oarfig.  2365.  to  our  uiual  scale ;  and  fig.  9366.  of  the  natunl  ^tm. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c,  Leaves  opposite,  acute,  imbricate-decurrent,  spreading,  and 
awUshaped.  (WUld,)  A  prostrate  sbrub,  a  native  of  Daiiria.  IntrcMuced 
in  1791,  by  John  Bell,  £sq.,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August. 

Detcrmtion,  ^c,  The  limbs  of  this  juniper  are  large  and  verjr  thick,and  are 
usually  found  l)ang  prostrate  on^the  rocks.  The  branches  are  dichotomous, 
and  covered  with  imbricated  young  leaves,  and  the  remains  of  old  leaves, 
which  change  into  acuminate  scales  before  they  (k\\  off.    The  leaves  diifer  in 
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the  diSbrent  lexea  :  in  the  inalei  they  are  decurreni,  witb  a  >hort  awl^haped 

point,  end    cloael]> 

imbricated,witfa  here 

aud  there  a  longer 

needlMhaped    lcaf 

on    the    branches. 

Tliis  kind,  thougfa 

principaliy    bearing 

male   catkina,    haa 

sometimea  on    the 

tipe  of  the  bnmch- 

letB  •   Tew    female 

flowers.  Tfae  fcmale 

tree  i»  covered  with 

berriei  all  over  the 

braDchea,esceptthe  / 

outer  and  jouanr  M 

•hoote;     and     Ute 
l>  leaves,  like  those  of    | 

J.    Oxycedrus,  are 

aharp   aod   neiedle. 

■hojKd,      ■prcBdiiig  

outwarda  from  ifae  base,  aad  are  almoat  ai  long  aa  the  berrie*.  The 
berriea  are  globular,  roore  bitter  tban  thoBe  of  the  common  juniper, 
bbckiih  when  ripe,  but  appearing  blue  from  the  white  meal  that  coven  tbem ; 
p^uncled,  as  it  were,  bj  «landing  on  a  leafless  Uiickened  branchlet,  and  Eon- 
taininp  one  or  two  atonea.  It  is  b  natire  of  Siberia,  but  is  totally  different  from 
</.  Ijcia.  {Pall,  Hott.,  ii.  p.  13.)     There  are  plants  at  Mesara.  Loddigea'a. 

*  9.J.P 


0^ 


■   Du  Hua.,  &  p.  47. 1  Lndd.  CM., 


[i'cBi  L.    The  Phteniuian  Juniper. 

WIU.  B|i.,  4.  B.tSB.;  Mui.  HIIL,  No.  ft  i  LuB.  Dlct.  bien., 

ari.j  NL  rm..  a.  ]L  14.  n.  j  ail  Hi>TtKn.,s.  p.4u.;  n. 

d.  1S38 ;  Bon  Jud,,  td.  ISs;. 

:niu.  HliL,  38. ;  dUnis  phmlea  nUH  ZoS.  /««.,  E.  p.  Itl. ; 
IM  J.  BaajL.  ant,  1.  llb.  9,  p.  mi  ;  C  lUlo  CuprtHl  nll^,  kt,  C  Btmi.  »■_  4SI., 
,  £88.,  Du   Ham.  Ar*..  I,   p.  140. ;  Oifonlnu  l^  Dorf.  PtmpL,  BSi. ;  atutnSm  M 
rpmici*,  rr. ;  dlditudllnr  Wichlbalda',  Oer. 
^Mkuf.    Du  Un.  Aib.,  I.  i.  «.  i  P>1L  Bam.,  L  91. ;   N.  Du  Bmo.,  &  pL  17. ;  ud  our 

^>ee.  Char.,  4c.  Learea  in  tfarees,  oblitented,  imbricated,  obtuae.  (WUId.) 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Ruasia,  and  the  Levant ;  cultivated  ia 
Brit^n  in  10S3,  and  floweriog  In  May  and  June. 

HeMeription,  ^e,  Tbe  Phcenician  juniper  is  a  ahrub,  tbe  trunk  of  which  is 
loaded  with  numernus  branches,  dispaaed  so  as  to  form  a  pyramid,  aad  both 
trunk  and  brBnches  are  covered  with  a  reddiah  brown  bark.  The  young 
branchea  are  Bligbt,  entirely  covered  wiih  very  smBll  leaves,  which   are  dia- 

EDsed  in  threea  oppoaite  to  eoch  olher,  closely  covering  the  surface  of  the 
ranches,  and  laid  one  upon  another  likescales.  These  leaves  are  oval,  ob- 
tuse,  somewhat  cfaanneled,  Mid  convex  on  the  back,  perfectly  amooth.  On 
some  of  the  branchea,  a  few  aharp  linear  leaves  are  found,  wbich  Bre  about 
3  lines  long,  and  quite  open.  The  male  and  Female  flowers  are  sometimea 
found  on  tne  same  tree,  but  they  arc  generBlly  on  different  trees.  The  Torm 
and  diaposition  of  tbe  male  and  female  flowera  closely  resemble  those  o(J. 
SablnB.  The  berries  are  about  the  dze  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  when 
ripe,  which  is  not  till  the  end  of  two  entire  years.  They  generally  contBin 
9  bony  seeds  in  each,  of  an  irregulBr  oval,  slighcly  compressed  and  angular  : 
the  pulp  is  dry  and  fibroua,  in  the  middle  of  wbich  are  3  or  4  bleddera, 
fillecl  wich  a  aort  of  resinous  fluid.  Tbe  Pfaaenician  juniper  wbs  first  cul- 
tivated  in  Britain  by  Mr.  James  Sutberland,  of  the  Botanic  Oarden,  Edin. 
bnr^,  in  1083.    It  is  now  occasiooally  to  be  met  wttb  in  collections;  but  it 
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much  lest  comiDoii  than  so  fine  a,  ahnih  deservet  to  be.  The  plant  in  ihc 
Horticiiltural  Society'a  Oarden,  tifter  being  lOye&ra  planted,  h  10  ft.  hifh. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon, 48  fears  plsnted,  it  is  19^  h^, anddie 
diameter  of  ihe  tnink  1  R.  2  in.  Planta,  in  the  London  nuneries,  are  !i.  6d. 
each  ;  and  at  BoUwyller,  3  francs. 

■  *~   10.  J.  (p.)  Lv'cii  L,     The  Lyciaa  Juniper. 

JifauJlkaUn.    Un.  StL,  IMI-i  WiUd.  8p,  PL.  W.  p.  SSS.  i  PilL  RoH.a  p.  14.  t.M.;  AU.  Hk(. 
Vh    >  n  Aiii  .  Tjvu  r^L  «d.  1A3(i 
V.  D*  H. 
-      ■       ■       '  -     -    -M.,p.«!. 

ind  out  fig.  ae!.,  •ndjlg.  23S.  Ana  fiHm. 
Spec.  Ckar.,  <^r.     Leaves  in  threeE,  imbricate  oa  all  eides,  oVate,  obtuie. 

(IVi/ld.)   Mtller  describes  the  Lycion  cednroBhaTing  its  branche«  "gniwiDi 

erect,  and    covered    with   a   reddish   brown   bark. 

LeBTea  sniBl!,  obtuse.     Male  flowers  at  the  enda  of 

the  branches,  in  b  conical  ameDt ;  and  thc  fnut  slngle 

from   the  axils  below  them,  on  the  same   branch. 

Berriea  large,  otbI,  and,  when  ripe,  brown."    Ae- 

cording  to  Pallas,  J.  I^cia  ia  an  entirelj  pnwtrate 

abrub,  with  the  trunk  branching  from  the  very 

botiom,  and  oflen  thicker  than  the  bumaa  arm. 

Thia,  and  thebranchea,  are  often  TBriaualy  deformed,    ^^  (, 

with  scarcely  any  outer  bark.  The  wood  Bmells  very       '  7~ 

strong,  lite  that  of  the  Bermudaa  cedar.     Branches  ^> 

and  branchleta  wBnd-ltke,  and  covercd  with  a  testa-  ^'^' 

ceous  bnrk.     Shoott  dark  green,  dichotomous,  and 

imbricate  wi(h   scale-rormed  aharp  JeaTea.     Berries 

terminal,   globular,  middle-sized,  nearly  black  when 

ripe,   and   covered   with   a   glaucous  bloom ;   con-  S367 

taining    8  or  4  stones.      Pallas  adda  that  it  greatly  reaembles  the  dwiff 

sBvin,  and  that  it  dillers  principBlly  in  the  greater  thickncss  of  the  sboots. 


coni'ferj:.     jvm  pbrijs. 
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aDil  in  the  leaves  being  acute  aiid  lesa   ctuitered.     Native  of  thc  soiith 

ofEurope,  the  Levaut,  and  Siberia.  It  wasciiltivatediD  1759,  by  Miller.who 

receivedit  rrom  Spain  aod  Itaif.    In  its  nativeclimateit  produc    '' 

OU8  gum  called  olibanum,  which  haa  a  strong  smell, 

and  a  bilCerish  and  somewhat  punKsnt  taste.     When 

buroed,  it  diffuses  a  fregrant  smell,  and  is  siippotcd 

to  be  the  incenfle  which  was  used  b;  the  ancients 

in  their  religioui  ceremonieB  (though  not  the  gaoie    , 

ae  the  substance  Jmown  by  that  name  in  the  Hhops.) 

It  is  much  employed  by  ihe  Roman  Catbolics,  in  thetr 

churches,  Tor  similar  nurposes.    It  is  used  in  medicine, 

as  an  astringent.     The  only  plants  that  we  have  seen 

of  it  were  quite  young ;    that  In  the   Horticultural 

Society'B   Oarden   beiiig,  in    1837,  only  Sft.  high  ; 

the   upper  part  of  the  plant  ao  closely  resembling 

J.  phcenicea  as  scarcely  to  be  distingiiished  from  it, 

but  the  lower  part  witb  the  lenves  glaueous  on  both 

sides,  and  4-rowed.     There  is  a  large  plant  at  Boy- 

ton,  of  which  we  have  received  speciraena  from  Mr. 

Lambcrt,  aud  the  ahoots  of  which  were  covered  with 

3  white  resinous  matter,  lilte  minute  scales.     Mr.  Lam- 

bert  describes  his  planl  as  hardy,  very  much  branched. 


8368 


and  eft.  c 
the  species. 


It  is  the  only  plant,  he  aays,  which  he  has  st 


MW.,W. I>.B«i.,&  p,M.| 


1   II.  J.  THUItl'FERA  L,     The  incense-bearing,  or  Spaniih,  Juniper. 
UmiflaliQn.    Lln.  Sp.,  M71. ;  Willd.  Sc.  PL,  t  p.  851.;  Alt.  Hoit.  Knr.,  xL  i.,  S. 

WD.,  ].  i  Lodd.  Cat,  (d.  1&36. 
4w>»in>.    J.  hiqiinlci  MUl.  Dkl.,  Nd.  13.,  Lam.  Ea 

adnn  hi.p4tda,  fa,,  TomriL  /■»(..  p,  SSS. 
nvwAv,    Rg.  SaOk,  ftam  ■  ■pcclmni  naltri  Irim  U 

Spec.  Char.,  Stc.  Leaves  imbricate  in  4  rows,  acute. 
<  WUld.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Spaio  and  Portiual ; 
cultivated  in  1752,  by  Hiller ;  and  flowering  in  May 
and  June. 


Dest 


icription,  BfC.     An  evci^reen  low  tree,  growing  to 
idgbt  of   from  S5  (l.   to   30  ft.,  and  sending  out 


the  hdglit 

many  branchea,  so  as  to  form  a  pyramidal  head.    The 

leaves  are  acute,  and  lie  over  each  other  in  four  rows, 

so  aa  to  make  the  branches  appear  fbur-comered.     Ber- 

ries  verylarge,  and  hlacli  when  ripe.     There  is  n  tree 

Bt  Mr.  Lambert's  seat  at  Boyton,  which,  in  1837,  was 

881^   high,   with  a  trunk   9in.   in   diameter;   one  at 

Bagshot  Park,  12  years  old,  wbich  is  12ft.  high;  and 

one  at  Croome,  40  years  planted,  which  is  30  ft.  high  ;  chere  are  also  plants  in 

the  BorticuUunil  Society's  Odrden,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  in  both  placett 

3  ft.  high,    Price  of  plants,  in  London,  3t.  %d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  3  IVaDcs. 


I  IS.,/.  E 


The  tall  Juniper. 


_rpt-,S.  p.Bi7.J  Rojlc  IUuiL  i  Lodd.  C«t.,  Id.  18»;  B 

SnnQmri.    J.  SiblnETar.  PaU.  Kdh..  2.|v.  IS.;  tllniilin  Ccdu.iraixl. 
Axninv.    n^.HTO,,  fteniairiintabautSft.  blgh. 

^c.  Char.,  ^c.     Leavcs  opposite,  somewhat  obluse,  with  a  central  gland ; 

4-ranked  and  imbricate ;  slender,  acute,  dispoaed  in  thri-es,  and  apr^ing, 

Stem  arboreous.  (WUld.')     A  tsll  evergreen  tree.    Introduced  ia  1806. 

Deicription,  ^c.     A  verj  handaome  and  elegant  tree,  with  an  upright  trunk, 

and  slightly  pendulouB  branches.    Leaves  opposite,  imbricated  in  4  rowi,  and 

having  a  raised  line  on  the  back,     This.species  has  a  very  extensive  geogra- 

phicarrange.    It  was  lirst  discovered  in  Siberia,  by  Fullaa ;  and  it  was  intro- 

duced  iii  1806,  bySirJoscphBanks.  Someyears  afterwBrds.it  wnsdiscovered 
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in  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  watera  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,  by  Mr.  Lewis  (see  Pursh  FL  Amer»  Sept.,  ii.  p.  647J) ;  and, 
■ince,  it  has  been  found  on  the  Himalayas,  by  Captain  Webb,  in 
Oossainthan,  Karoaon,  and  on  the  confines  of  Tartary.  It  is  a  very 
free  grower;  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  in  the 
Horticultural  Societ/s  Oarden,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nursery.  There 
is  a  laige  tree  of  this  species  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  38  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft. 

•  13.  J.  sauAUA^TA  D,  Don,    The  scaled  Juniper,  or  creejnng  Cedar. 

Jdentifieaikm,    Lsmbi  Pin.,  S.  No.  OS. ;  D.  Don  FL  Nepaleiiila,  p.  55. ;  Royte  Illatt. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  ^c.  LoiTCt  In  throci,  clocely  ImbricBtod,  orato-oUoog,  more  or  lew  potnted « 
remaining  on  «fter  they  ere  wilhered ;  TOttngones  infleKed  et  tbe  epei^  ea  If  obtue» 
Berrlee  orete,  umlrilicate  od  the  top.  BraooDev  and  branchleta  crowdea  roimd.  Stcm 
proetrate.  (Losnft.  Pm.)  A  large,  decttmbeot.  macb.branched  •hrub.  Braoehea  large, 
S  (t  to  6  ft.,  reclinate ;  apicet  atoending.  Bark  browniah  purple,  •caling  oK  Branchlcta 
crowded  round,  cloMly  imbricated  with  leavea.  LeaTca  ui  threea,  obloag,  doeely  iBtei. 
catcd,of  aui  Intentegreen,  very  imooth,  eztemally  conrex ;  young  ooca  genenlly  ob. 
tute,  with  an  Inflexed  point ;  adult  onei  more  or  lem  pcrfnteo ;  wben  withered,  afwaya 
haring  a  rery  long  point,  peniitent,  and  adbering  to  the  branoiet  like  icalea :  iHicooe 
tbe  name.  Berrica  numeroui,  roundi«h.OTate,  loUtary.  red,  on  a  short  icaly  footatalk, 
ombiHcate  at  the  lummit,  a  UtUe  larger  than  In  tiie  common  Juniper.  (LmA.  An.) 
Found  In  Narainhetty,  in  Nepal,  by  Dr.  Hamiltoo  ;  aod  oa  the  Bhotan  Alpa,  by  Cap. 
tain  Webb :  flowering  In  Auguat.  It  wai  introduced  in  1804 ;  but  we  have  not  leeo  toe  9S70 
plant. 

m  14.  «7.  RBCu^RTA  Ham,    The  recurved  Nepal  Juniper. 

Ident^ficatkm,    Ham.  MS&,  a«  quoted  in  Don*l  Flora  Ncpalenala,  p.  55. 
Bngrawhtg.    Oatflg.iSli. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  mucronate 
loosely  imbricated,  smooth,  convex  beneath.  Berries 
roundish  oval,  tubercled.  Branches  and  branchlets 
recurved.  (D.  Don,')  A  shrub,  found  by  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton  in  Narainhetty,  in  Nepal,  and  flowering  there  in 
February.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultura]  So- 
ciety's  Oarden,  whicb,  in  1837,  after  having  been 
four  years  planted,  was  3  ft.  hi^h ;  and  one  at  Messrs. 
Iioddiges'8,  4  ft.  high,  which  npened  fhiit,  and  from 
which  our  figure  was  taken.  It  forms  a  graceful 
bush,  or  low  tree,  from  its  pendulous  babit ;  and  it  is 
readily  distingubhed  from  all  the  other  species,  not 
only  by  this  circumstance,  but  by  the  mixture  of  its 
brown,  half-decayed  chaify  leaves  of  the  past  year, 
with  its  greenish  grey  leaves  of  the  present  year. 
The  bark  is  rough,  brown,  and  soon  bi^ns  to  curl 
np ;  when  it  has  a  rough  appearance,  and  ultimatdy 
scales  off. 

ft  15.  «/.  UTi^FERA  D,  Don,    The  grape-bearing,  or  i^^ ^hcifoif,  Juniper. 

Jdent^lcatioH.    LambL  Pln.,  2.  Na  67. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^e.  LeaTCt  ovate,  obtuie,  adpreraed,  imbricated  in  4  rowa.  Branchleti  ahort,  eract, 
crowded,  knotted.  Drupei  termlnal,  roundiih.  {Lamb.  PM.)  A  deeumbent,  much  bran^ed 
•hrub.  Branchct  aacending,  round,  corored  with  a  greyiih  brown  icaly  bark.  Brandhleti  •hort, 
erect.  crowded,  cloeely  imbncated  «nth  leaTCi,  knotted,  twlggy.  Learca  ovate,  otituae,  adprencd, 
imbricated  in  4  rowi,  qnite  entire,  eoriaoeooit  glabroui,  tmooto.  Drupei  roundlah,  purple,  aboot 
the  tiae  and  ihape  of  a  imali  grape,  loliUry  on  the  apezei  of  thebranchleti.  aeaalle,  ■moath. 
Abundant  about  Cape  Horn.  and  the  only  ipecica  in  the  lonthem  hemiipbere.  It  waa  introdnoed 
fhmi  Cj^  Hom  by  Mr.  Middletont  probabiy  about  the  bciginning  of  the  prccent  c 
haTC  not  leen  a  piant  (See  UmUtert) 


oentDry,  bot  we 


1  16.  J,  barbade'nsis  L,    The  Barbadoes  Junipeh 

IdeniifleatUm.    Lin.  Sp.   PI..  1471. :  Wllld.  Sp.  PL,  4l  p.  851. ;   Reich.,  4.  p.  S76.  s  Pluk.  PhyL. 

t  197.  f.  4. ;  Mart.  Mllt.  Nol  8. ;  Purih  FL  Amer.  Setit,  £.  p.  647. 
Sfnonifmea.    J.  bermudiiLna  ^trl.  Ang.,  L  1.  f.  1.,  Arovm  Jam,,  968. ;  Jamaica  Berry-beaiing 

Cedar. 
Sngrawing.    Pluk.  Fhyt,  1 197.  t  4. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  4«.    All  the  learei  Imbricate  In  4  rowa;  tbe  younger  orate,  the  older  acute  (WiUd.) 
A  large  timber  tree,  with  Tcry  widdy  iptwding  braodict.     Iliebarfcla  ni0fed,of  avcfy 


twowD,  ubd  iplUa  Dl 


m  Nlllltl.     1%*  IHTH  IR  «llHKlf  IIIUU,  »4 

itboKof  tht  ll«niuilucci!ai,uiilanara  llikl 
M  IihIIh,  ud  •]».  Punh  nn,  on  Ihe  luthamT . 
iTiUd  In  EoiUiHl  In  1758,  toi  HLUer,  but »  hiTt 


■Inii  liobrkitaL    Tha 
4  Mlcb*u™^tbei^i 


■  17.  J.  CHiNB'NSii  L.    The  Ghinete  Juniper, 

r«..SH.;Baleh.,^Sn.;lIuiL,in.j  Lwir.  Coch_63E. 

.  gJTS.  .ml  M73. 

Spcc.  Char.     Leaves  decuirenc,  imbricate-apreadii^,  cluBtered ;    Etem  leaves 
in  threea,  branch  leaves  in  rours.  (  WiUd^ 

Deterrptiim,  i[c.     According  tb   Msrtvn^s   MUler,  Loureifa  deicrities  the 
CiiiiKKjiuiiper  as  a  Bhrub  of  3ft.  in  height,  with  twiated  and  vefy  ^reading 
braDchea.       Learea     hwI- 
■haped,  hardiab,  dark  green : 
according       to      LinDieiu, 
^  ^ireading,  green  oa   both 
■ide*,  more  cliutereil  than 
in  the  other  Borts,  ^tcned  ' 
t  the  baae,  Karcely  pun- 
gent,  and  extremelv  diitinct  ^ 
bj  Cbe  densilv  of  the  leaves. 
(Mml.)     ^niere  are  two 
planti  in  the  Horticultural 
S37S  oociety'B   Oarden    bearing 

the  name  ofJ.  sin^nsis,  male 
and  female,  18  ft.  and  10  ft.  higb.  The  leaves  are  green,  short,  and  imbri< 
cBtcd ;  the  fhiit  rough,  angular,  and  dry ;  and  the  plBnts  do  not  accord,  in 
•ome  respectB,  with  the  speciea  detcribed  by  Loureiro.  Specimena  6f  the 
plant  in  tfie  Horticultural  8ociet]r'B  Oarden  were,  however,  compared  bj  Pro- 
fessor  Don  withtheLinnasanspecimenE.andhe  ia  of  opinion  tbatitiacorrectly 

J.  c.  2  SmilAi\.      A  speciea  of  Juniperua  in  the   Horticultural  Society's 
GardeQ  (Jig.  2374.),  wichout  a  name,  and  said  to  have  been       ^,. 
receivedfrom  Smith  of  Ayr,  sbout  16SJS  or  before,  bears  a  cloae       tl' 
reaemblance  to   J.  chinensis,   but  thc  ft^it  ia   racher  more      .  ''] 
aogular.     The  plaot  in  the  garden  is  of  vigorous  erowth,  B  (t.      .jk 
OT  lOft.  higfa ;    it  produces  both  male  and  female  blosBoms,    „' ' 
and  lineiu  fruic.      Tbere  can  be  no  doubt  (hat  it  is  noC  a  e> 
ir  are  Chere  any  specieg  at  all  resembling  \ 
We  have  been  informed  that  there  **, 
e  ScoCch  nurseries  raised  from  Nepel 
seeds,aDd  commonly  called  Jiintperue  nepalenijis,  which  b^rs 
■o  cloae  a  reacmblance  to  Mr.  Smith'a  plant,  aa  to  leave  liCtle 
doubt  of  thedr  identitf .     Mr.  Smith,  Co  whom  we  have  written 
OD  the  subject,  can  give  us  no  sHtia&ctorj  inrormation ;  and 
it  even  appearE  to  us  doubtful  if  the  plant  in  the  Horticul- 
tural  Society^s  Oarden  was  received  from  him.      We  have 
*entured  to  give  it  a  name,  merely  to  prevent  it  from  being 
loat  aight  of ;  and  because  we  Bbould  wish  lo  see  such  a  vigo- 
rous-growing  bealthy  spedes  propagaCed,  and  introduced  into 


App.  i. 


Kinds  ofJuniperus  mentimed  in  Books,  btU  of-mhick 
very  little  ii  knawn. 
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OF    THB   HARDY    LIONEOUS   FLANT8   OF   THE   ORDER   SMPETRA^CEA. 

IdenMeaUtm.    Nutt.  Oen.,  8.  833.:  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Pfail.  Journ^  1886:  Hook  In  fiot.  Mm.. 
t.  8758. ;  LlndL  Syn.,  884. ;  Bart.  Ord.  Nst.,  378. ;  Araott  In  EdlnU  Bicyc,,  189. 

Gen,  Char.  ofthe  Order,  Flowera  semi-sexua].  Sepals  hvpogynous  im- 
bricated  scales,  the  innennost  o£  which  are  sometimes  petaloid.  Stameos 
equal  in  number  to  the  inner  sepaUy  and  altemate  with  them;  antben 
roondish,  2-celled,  the  cells  distinct»  bursting  longitudinally.  Ovary  superiory 
•eated  in  a  fleshy  disk,  3-  6-  or  9-celIed ;  ovules  solitary,  ascending.  Style  1 ; 
stigma  radiating,  the  number  of  ita  rays  corresponding  with  the  cells  of  the 
ovar^.  Fruit  flesby,  seated  in  the  persistent  calyx,  3-  6-  or  9-celled ;  the 
coating  of  the  cells  bony.  Seeds  solitary,  ascending ;  embryo  taper,  in  tbe 
axis  of  fleshy  watery  albumen;  radicle  inferior.  Small  sbrubs,  with  heatb-like 
evergreen  leaves,  without  stipules,  and  with  minute  flowers  in  their  axils^ 
A  very  small  group,  comprisii^  a  few  species  from  North  America,  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  (Lindi.  Nat.  Sytt.  cfBU^  p.  117.) 
The  fruit  is  in  all  a  small  berry. 

There  are  only  three  genera,  which  are  as  foUows :  — 

J^MPETRUM  X.  Calyx  3-leaved,  coriaceous,  with  6  imbricated  scales  at  the 
base.  Petals  3.  Stamens  3.  Stigma  6 — 9-cleft.  Berrydepressed,^ — 9- 
stoned.  Small,  branchy,  procumbent  shrubs;  natives  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Leaves  alternate,  linear  tongue- 
shaped,  obtuse ;  flat  above,  convex  and  marked  with  a  membranaceous  line 
beneath ;  dark  green,  shining.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  sessiJe,  dark  red. 
Berries  black  or  red.  (2>.  iSon  in  Edinb.  New  Phii,  Joum.) 

CoRE^UA  D.  Don.  Calyx  3-leaved,  membranaceous,  naked  at  the  base. 
Petals  3.  Stamens  3.  Stigma  6-clefl.  Berry  globose,  3-stoned.  A  small, 
erect,  branchy,  rigid  shrub,  covered  with  resinous  dots ;  a  native  of  tfae 
south  of  Europe.  Leaves  scattered,  linear,  obtuse,  spreading ;  flattish  above, 
revolute  on  the  margin.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  sessile,  situated  on  a 
hairy  disk ;  white,  large.  Heads  having  villous  scales.  Berries  white. 
(Z>.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.) 

Cbrati^ola  Rich,  Calyx  2-leaved,  membranaceous,  with  4  scales  at  the  base. 
Petals  2,  converging  into  a  tube.     Stamen»  2.      Stigma  6-cleft.      Berry 

flobose,  2-stoned.  A  small,  upright,  branchy,  rigid  shrub;  a  native  of 
forth  America.  Branches  straigbt,  simple.  Leaves  altemate,  spreading, 
needle-shaped,  obtuse,  glabrous,  shining,  green ;  marked  beneath  with  a 
narrow  furrow;  slightly  canaliculate  above;  about  )in.  long;  sometimes 
crowded,  as  if  verticillate.  Fiowers  axillary,  sessile,  numerous  (2 — 4>), 
rarely  solitary;  sometimes  (like  the  leaves)  verticiliate.  Berriea  red,? 
(D.  Don  in  Edmb.  New  Phil.  Joum.) 

Genus  I. 


□ 


^MPETRUML.    The  Crowbbrry.    Lw.  iSy*/.  Dice'cia  Tri4ndria* 

Jdenttfication.    Lln.  Oen.,  515. ;  JuM.,  169. ;  H.  Br.,  1078. ;  Toum.,  t.  481. ;  Lamb.,  t  803L,  0«t«.. 

t  106.  ...         * 

Drrivaliom.    From  en,  U|ion,  and  peiroit  a  rock  j  In  alluslon  to  tbe  plaoe  of  growtb. 


CMPETRAYeJE.       f^MPETaUM. 


DetcripHon,  ^e.     Small 


ited  bf  ci 


I  beftth-like  sbnibs,  r 


AmericB.    Prqjagated  bf  cutting»  or  «eedi,  and  thriTing  beat  in  peat 
1.  E.  Ni^enuif  L.     The  black  Crowberrj,  or  Cratebeny. 

Lln.  Sd.  FI.,  IUD,  ;  WI1U.  Bp,  PL.  i.  p.  713.  I  n,  Bl..  1C72.  ;  Eftc  Bot.,  t  SSS.  i 
,K7.i  HUL  niuH.,  t.  e&:  FL  f)*n.,  Lgfs.  1  Dlckt.  H.  Hln.,  rkK.,£:iO.|  Eni.  Fl.. 
ilHl»T  FL  Hllwn.,  p.  a3&  j  Hook.  Br.  Fl,  p.  431.  j  Llmll.  Sjnop.,  p.  £M. ;  lodd. 


t^-^-i^ 


_„     EotBot.,t.i— 
■ndJtf.  S316,  of  tha 


J9&  1  MtR  llhut,  L  Sfi.  i  F1.  Din., 


.  m;> 


rfif^S-'- 


8375 


^Mf^.  Char.,  ijc,     LeavEs  linear-oblong.    Berriea  black  and  rlustered.  (ffoai,') 

A  procumbent  sbrub,  a  native  of  Britain. 
Farieiy.  « 

B.    E.  R.  8  itxlicam  Hook.  Br.  FI.,  p.  43^,  is  somewhat  smnller  than  the 

Detcription,  ^c.  A  small,  procumbent, 
much-brBncbed  shnib ;  the  outer  bark  of 
which  is  deciduoua  «iid  brown,  but  Ihe 
inner  bark  Ib  yeliow.  The  branches  are 
rou^  with  the  remains  of  the  petbles  of 
tfae  (allen  lewes.  The  leaves  are  in  fours, 
■omewhat  S-cornered,  with  a  white  linear 
keel,  and  petioled;  snd  thef  have  their  . 
maisinB  so  much  recurved  us  to  meet  be- 
hind.  The  flowerBareaxillarytowardB  the 
summics  of  the  brsncbet,  small,  end  pur- 
plisb,  with  a  whitish  calyx.  The  berries 
■re  of  the  eize  and  colour  of  iuniper  berries,  but  become  of  a 


k  brownish 


black  when  rlpe.     They  are  mBrked  at  top  with  a  small  tound  hole,  and  pro. 
tected  at  bottom  by  the  persistent  celyx.     Thc  flesh 
ii   rather  firm,  and  of  a  pale  green,  except  in  the 
centre,  where  it  is   purplish.     The  receptade  is  co>      «E^^l 
lumoar,  and  slender;   and  from   6  to  9  bony  pale- 
coloured   seeds   are   Sied   round  it   in    a    ring,  and 
utached  to  it  a  littte  above  tbe  base.  Iliis  speciesis    ^ 
■  native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  generally  in  elevated    ?^ 
'   Uions,  botb  on  dry  and  barTcn,  and  on  moonsb  or    ¥\  1 
^,  loils.    It  is  (buud  in  moors,  from  the  Baltic  co     \  vj 
.  Eastem  Ocean,  in  Eamtscbatka,  and  in  theislands 
towwds  Ainerica.     Aecording  to  Linnseus,  it  witl  live   \ 
on  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  where  otber  plants  t 
perisb  with  cold.     It  is  found  in  Warwickshire,  Staf 
lordshire,  DerbyBhire,  and  the  northern  couiities  of 
England,  and  abundantly  in   Scotland.     The  Bcotch 
Hi^ilanders  and  tbe  Russian  peasants  eat  the  berrieB, 
which  are  esteemed    antiscorbutic  and  diuretic.      Grouse 


J 


X3?li 

id  beatheocks 


,  thev  afford  a  dark  purple  dye. 


feed  on  them ;   aiid,  boiled  io  alum  <■ 

LinnKus  mentions    that  tbe   Laplanden 

iable  skuu  bleck.     Cattle  do  not  browse 

the  badge  of  the  clan  M'Lean.     The  f^mpetrum  nigrum  thrives  very  wcll  ii 

gardens,  bnt  it  requires  a  moist  bo^  soil,  and  a  shaidy  situation.     The  seeds 

remaiD  a  year  in  the  eround  before  they  vegetate,  and  the  plaocs  are  verjr 

slow  iu  .tbor  growth.  {MaH.  MUI.,  and  HoJt.  Brit.  Ft.) 

o.  9.  E.  Bu^BBUii  L,    The  nd-fnuud  Crowberry. 

IU.Sp.PL.  4.  p.TI].i  Llndl.  BotBc«.,tim 
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ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 


PART  m. 


_     Cnuiberrjr  of  fftaffn  ItUiniP 
^ngrawimgi,  BoC.  Bcg.,  t  178S.  j  omjlg.  9Sn.  Coour  umial  fcale;  MnAJig.  9916.  ofUic natiiral liae. 

Spec,  Char,  Leaves  and  branches  with  woolly  margins. 
(Lmdl,)  An  evergreen  procumbent  shrub,  with  brownish 
purple  flowers,  and  red  fruit.  A  native  of  tlie  southem 
point  of  South  America,  where  it  is  found 
**  along  the  sandj  coast,  spreading  over  the 
stones,  but  especially  thrivine  at  uie  back  of 
the  low  sand  hills,  by  which  tne  shore  is  often 
■skirted."  (Bot,  Mag,)  It  is  also  found  near 
Concepcion.  It  was  introduced  in  1833,  by 
Mr.  Low  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  and  flowered 
there  in  July»  1835.  "  Accordlngto  Gaudichaud, 
the  red  berries  are  pleasant  to  eat."  It  grows  freely  in 
peat,  and  is  quite  liardy.  2378 


2377 


Genus  II. 


□ 


CORE'MA  D.  Don.    Thb  Coreua    Lm.  Syit.  Dioe'cim  Triindria. 

JdMiifiealkm.    D.  Don  ia  Ncw  Edin.  Fb'il.  Joura. ;  LJndl.  in  Nct.  Synt  oT  Bot 

apmofiwfc    J?'mpetnim,  In  part,  L, 

ArmMim,    From  koHmat  m  broom  j  in  allufion  to  tho  liabit  of  tbe  pbmt. 

Detcriptkm,  ^c.    An  upright  shrub,  a  native  of  Portugal ;  doaely  allied  to 
J^mpetrum,  and  requiring  the  same  soil  and  culture  in  British  gardens. 

tt.  1.  C.  A^LBA  D.  Don.    The  white-herried  Corema. 

rdeta^fleatiom.    D.  Don  tn  Ncw  Edln.  PbiL  Jouin. 

^miiyrwei.    iP^mpctnam  ilbmn  Lm.  tfjt,  14Sa,  JFOU.  Sp.  PL,  4^  p.  719.,  Omtim.  Pirmei.,  S.  107., 

Mart.  MUl.,  Na  1..AU.  HorL  Kew.,  ed.  8.,  5.  a  3e&  :  &  luntinicum,  kc,  Tarnn.  ImtL^  57». ; 

JBrlca  cr^lt,  ftc.,  Bamk.  Pm, ;  the  white-bcrrlcd  Hcato,  FOrtugal  Crakcberrr. 


Spec.  Char.^ic.  Stem  erect.  Branches  pubescent.  Leaves  linear,  with revolute 
margins  ;  somewhat  scabrous  above.  (Wilid.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Por- 
tugiu.     Introduced  in  1774. 

Deicription,  S^c.  An  upright-growing  low  shrub,  very  much  hraiicfaed, 
rigid,  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots.  Leaves  scattered  in  aU  directioii8y  linear, 
obtuse,  spreading ;  flattish  above,  revolute  on  the  margin.  Flowers  tenninal, 
grouped,  sessile ;  imposed  upon  a  hairy  disk,  white,  and  larger  than  thoae  d 
J^mpetrum.  Oroups  bracteolated  with  villose  scalea.  Berry  white.  Intro* 
duced  from  Portugal,  in  1774»  by  Mesars.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  Cultufetfae 
same  as  for  J?^mpetrum  nigrum. 


Genus  III. 


J 


CERATrOLA  Michx.    Tre  Ceratiola.    lAn.  Sy$t.  MonoeVia 

Di&ndria. 

liaU^caam.    Michz.  Fl.  Bor.  Amcr.,  8.  pi  SSfiL ;  LiodL  in  Nat.  Sytt  oT  Botany,  ad.  S. 
HeHeaiiim.    Ftom  keraiUni,  a  llttle  hom ;  In  alluaion  to  thc  «hape  of  the  Misma. 
Bmgramngt.    Punh,  1. 1 1& ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t  £758. ;  our  fig.  8380.  to  our  uaual  acale ;  ndfig.  fiS79L  of 
tnc  natural  siie. 

Deicription,  ^c.    A  small,  heath-like,  eveigreen  shrub ;  a  native  of  Nortfa 
America;  grown,  in  British  gardens,  in  peat  soil,  and  propagated  by  cnttings. 


CHAF.  CXV. 


9MILA  CEM. 


m  1.  C.  £KtcSi'DB3.    Tbe  Erica-like  Ceratiols. 


UtmHfitntiim.    Hlchi.  F).  B 


KSi  ;  maa.  sp.  n.,  t. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Flowen  in  the  axila 

ofthe  upper  learea,  solitHry,  except 

«  amftll  Hbortive  one  by  the  side  of  *^ 

the  priDcipHl  flower, 

UetcTvlion,  ^c.  An  upright  much 
brmnched  shrub,  greatly  reseinbling  & 
henth,  tuid  nrying  rrom  2fl.  to  Rtl. 
high.  BrancbeB  aubverticillate,  er 
and  marked  with  the  remains  of  the  ^ 
petioles  of  the  &llen  leavea.  The 
upiMT  and  younger  branchea  retain 
their  leaves.which  are  alightlj'  tomen- 
tose.  Leavesin  whorlBof4,aprea(ling, 
long,  linear,  rigid,  scerose.  Flowers 
vBryBmall.  Anativeof SouthCaroUna, 
on  the  Ediato  River,  where  it  covers  a 
space  300  or  400  yards  in  width,  and 
two  or  three  miles  long,  which  appeara 
to  have  been  a  sand-bank  fonned  by 
•ome  oT  the  ancieot  freBhetii  of  the 
river,  and  on  which  only  a  few  atunted 
oak»  (Q.  Catesbae'!  and  Q.  nlgra)  are  found  intenningled  with  it.  Ac- 
mrding  to  Purah,  it  is  aUo  found  is  the  gravelty  dnr  soil  of  Georgia  and 
Florida;  and,  in  great  plentj,  od  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary'H  River. 
It  wu  introduced  in  1886. 


CHAP.  CXV. 


OF   THK   HARDY 


m 


"asix 


.   LiDdL  Nu.  Sjit.  Bot.,  p.  see. 

""'icoi.  lD|iut,Ju.  (TflL,  «&:  BununUcw.lnurt,  JVttirMXnlnt  GaLff., 
■t,a.BnnPn*.,B.auiy.Li»iU.  SriHpa.,p.  tlO,  Ban.  Ord.  Ktt.f.  St. 
urrmOM.    mm  Smilnr,  i  baaullful  rDulh,  DitaliidtD  bir«  bcco  chansed  inlolhli  plut  (kc  OrU 
MA)  i  «r,  ■coanUiif  to  aibrrt,  tma  tmSe,  ■  vtfMpflr,  ftom  Ihe  nmf  hnf«t  of  tlic  t^^tn  6C  moM  eX 

GemrrtU  ChanK^eriiHci,  ie.  Monocotyledonous.  Flowers  henoaphrodite  or 
dicecioua.  Calyx  and  coralla  confounded,  inferior,  6-perted.  StameDS  6, 
iiuerted  into  the  perianih  near  the  baae;  Bcldom  hypo^ous.  Ovtiry  3- 
celled;  the  cella  I- or  many-seeded.  Style  trifid.  Stigmas  -  "  ■ 
reundish  berry.  Albumen  between  fleshy  i  ' 
■  ■•        -'     '^-         "■  "  ^nJVo*., 


Fniit  a 


usuailydiBtBDt  fromthehilum.  (lAndl.in  yat.Syti.o/Bol.^   Small climtHng 
■hrubs,  witfa  woody  stems,  and  rcticulated  leavea,  tbougn  they  are  con- 


Style 
Albumen  'between  fleshy  and  cartilaginous.  Emhryo 
'"  "  "  <t.  Syit.o/ Bot.)  Smalli'"  " 
■hrubs,  witfa  woody  stems,  and'  rcticulated  leavea,  tbougti  they  a 
aidered  aa  monocotyledonous  planta.  This  order  is  nearly  allied  lo  £iU- 
icese,  of  which  it  was  formerfy  considered  to  form  a  part.  The  planls 
composinKit  are  found  in  amatlquantitiea  in  most  parta  of  the  world;  but 
the  only  ligneouB  plants  which  it  eontains  belong  to  the  genus  jhnllax. 
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Genus  I. 


m 


^MrLAX  L.    Thb  Smilax.    Lm.  Syst.  Diae'cia  Hexaodria. 

idtmiUeatkm.    Lin.  0«n.,  No.  1120.  s  Reich.,  Na  19S5. ;  Schrdk,  Na  ISttL ;  Touni.,  t.  4SI. :  Joml, 
iS^Omttn.,  L  16.  i  MatI  MUL 

Dticnption,  ^c,  Evergreen  shrubs,  climbing  b^  means  of  their  tendrils, 
with  stems  that  are  generally  prickl^.  Leaves  with  veiny  disks.  The  ten- 
diils  are  intrapetiolar  stipules.  Natives  of  Europe  and  iforth  America.  In 
Britifih  gardens,  they  grow  in  sandy  loam,  and  are  readiiy  propagated  by  divi- 
sion  of  the  root.  The^  are  not  showy,  but  they  are  interesting  from  thdr 
twinine  character,  as  bemg  generally  evergreens,  and  as  being  some  of  the  few 
hardy  ugneous  plants  which  belong  to  the  erand  division  of  vegetables  Mono- 
cotyledonee.  The  species  being  little  cultivated,  and  many  of  those  which 
are  being  seldom  seen  in  flower,  are  very  imperfectly  known  by  cultivators. 
Tbe  greatest  number  of  species  are  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*s,  in  tbe  Botanic 
Oarden  at  Twickenham,  and  at  Kew.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseriesy  are 
from  2i.  to  5«.  each,  according  to  the  scarcity  of  the  species. 

The  following  fungi  are  found  upon  the  North  American  species : — Sphse^ria 
#milacicohi  Schweiny  S.  er6mpens  Schwein,  Rhytfsma  jSkniiacis  Schwemy  chiefly 
on  5.  ikurifolia  and  S.  rotundifolia  ;  Hvsterium  &n!lacis  Schwem,  on  S.  rotundi- 
fiolia ;  Cladosporium  jSimflacis  JV.,  CTredo  jSbaSlacis  Schwem^  .£cidium  ^milads 
Schwein.  —  M.  J.  B, 

$  i.  Stems  prickly  and  atigiilar. 
L  l.  S.  A^SPERA  L.    The  rough  Smilai^. 

UenMlealkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  1458. ;  Gron.  Oricnt,  31&  ;  Scopi  Carn.,  Na  1981. ;  Gouan  Rort.  MoBnL, 

505.  i  VUL  Daupb.,  a  p.  27S. ;  Mart.  Mill.,  Na  1. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  18S6. 
Afnonifma.    Rough  Blndweed:  Smilax,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
Engravingt.    Schk.  Han.,  &  388. ;  and  ouxjlg.  2381. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  prickly,  angular ;  leaves  toothed  and  prickly,  cordate, 
9-nerved.  {WUld.)  A  uative  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  Itfinor,  and 
Afnca.     Cuitivated  in  the  Ozford  Botanic  Ghirden  in  1648. 

Variety. 

1  S.a.2  auriculdta  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  iii.  p.  401.,  has  the  leaves  ear- 
shaped  at  the  base. 

Deicription,  Spc.  An  evergreen  climbing  shrub,  with  numerous  sleader  an- 
gular  stems,  armed  with  short  crooked  spines,  and  having  tendrils  on  their 
sides,  by  which  tbey  fasten  themselves  to  any  neighbour- 
ing  object  for  support.  The  roots  are  thick  and  fleshy, 
**  spreading  wide,  and  striking  deep."  The  leaves  are 
ratner  large,  and  heart-shaped ;  somewhat  stifi^  of  a 
dark  green,  marked  with  5  longitudinal  nerves,  and  with 
a  few  short  reddish  spines  round  their  mar^ns.  The 
flowers  are  aullary,  on  short!branches,small  and  whitish ; 
and  those  on  the  female  plants  are  succeeded  by  berries, 
which  are  sometimes  red  and  sometimes  black.  It  is  a 
nativeof  the  south  of  France,  ItaJy,  Spain,  and  Camipla; 
and  it  has  also  been  found  near  Tripoli,  and  between 
Rama  and  Joppa.  It  is  stated,  in  Martyn*s  MiUer,  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Tradescant,  in  1656 ;  ^^^ 

but  the  Hortut  Kewenm  informs  us  that  it  was  cultivated  in  the   Ozford 
Botanic  Garden  before  1648.    Theroots  jire  sometimes  sold  by  the  druggists 
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SMILA  mX.      8M1  LAX. 
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of  the  aoiith  of  Burope  for  tfaose  of  S.  Sart^arilla ,-  BDd  tfaey  poBieM  itearly 
the  SBrae  qualities,  but  in  an  inferior  degree:  tfaey  are  al»o  larger.and  more 
porouB.  In  BritiBh  gardens,  it  is  commonly  trained  againnt  a  wall ;  but  it 
will  alio  attach  itself  to  rough  atakes,  though  it  seldom  flowera  when  ko 
trented.    It  wiU  attain  the  hdgfat  of  about  6  fi. 

L  8.  0.  S  ToauHidTmM,  S.  mBuriCinica  Poir.,  was  introduced  in  I6S0,  and 
there  are  planta  in  the  Horticultural  Societjr^s  Oarden, 


Ufltfiatloi,.    Ud.  Sp., 

«L  t;.  5.  p.  S87.  i  LhIiI. 


I.  2.  S.  excb'ls*  L.     The  tall  Smilax, 
WUld.  ^  n..  4.  p.  7T4.  j  Mut.  Hia, 


i.  Cu.,  ti.  18%. 

.I«,»i.,  nwn.(k ,  .    .  ,.._ 

X.  CnL,l.t  17.)  Alp.  fnpt-,  «d- *.,  t.  MLiandourj^. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  prickly,  anf^lar.  LeaTea 
unanned,  cordate,  ft-nerred.  {WUld.)  Aclimb* 
ing  ahrub,  a  native  of  Syria;  cultivated  before 
1739,  by  Miller;  and  Jlowmng  in  August  and 


?lants  in 
lorticultural  Sodetf 's  Oarden,  and 


Daeriplion,  ^c.  8tems4-comered,and  priekly; 
mountiiig  to  the  topa   of  tall  trecs,  by  meana  of 
tbeir  clasping  tendnls.     Leaves  Sin.   long,  and 
IJin.  broad  at  the  base,  having  5  longitudinal 
nerres,  but  no   spines   on  their   margins.     The 
flowere  and  fruit  are  like  those  of  J^  iapera.    The 
rooCs  reaemble  and  possesa  the  same  qualilies  ai 
thoae  of  S.  ispera,  but  are  inferior  to  thoae  of  S, 
Sari/ipariila.     It  is  a  native  of  Syria,  whence 
was  tntroduced    before   1739,  and   waa   at  fii 
thought  tender;  there  are,  however, 
Measrs.  Loddieet'B  arboretum,  in  the 
other  placea,  which  appear  quice  hardy. 

■-  3.  S.  nu^BBNs   tValt.     Tbe  ted-lendriUd  Smilax. 
Idaulpcalkm.    VlttMaa  Dend.  Bilt.,  t.  106. ;  Loud.  Hon.  Brlt 
XntrirfHti.    Dand.  Brtt,  t.  ]<».;  ud  suc  Jtf.  £»3. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c,  Stem  angular,  prickly.  Leaves 
ovate-subcordBte,  rather  obtuse,  mucronate,  co- 
riaceoua,  5-nerved;  margin  mucronate-denticu- 
hteDear  thebase.  (ITab.)  A  handsome  climbing 
■hnib,  with  the  leaves  edeed  with  short  prickles, 
and  brown  stipule*,  with  a  red  Bpirat  tendril 
OD  each  side.  A  native  of  North  America, 
in  wooda  and  by  streams.  There  arc  plants  in 
the  Botanic  Qarden,  Twickenham,  where  one 
Sowered  in  Julj,  1821.  This  is  a  most  oma- 
mental  species,  Irom  tbe  contrast  belween  the 
colour  of  its  leavei  and  that  of  its  Cendrils ;  Jt 
i«,  however,  in  very  few  collectionE. 


1-  4.  S.  SARSATARfLLA  L. 
Urmh/laUe^    Un.  So,  I' 
MUL.  Ho.  t. )  Punh  FL  / 


The  tnedicinai  Smllax,  o 

77S.  j  Alt  Hon.  Kcir. 

iva.,  Kmu  HM.,  eee. ;  s. 


Sarsaparilla. 


II  «nopanua  nun.  nn.   tvb.,  lUU 
f.  (iprn  peruTianil  Fark    TktBt., 


.|Daid.Btlt,LllI.j 


s,  Rd,  iind  ptHla,  ■ 


Spec.  Char.,  ^.     Stem  prickly,  angular.    Leaves  unarmed,  ovate-lanceolste, 
endiog  in  a  long  sfaarp  point;  5-nerved,  gloucous  beneath.  ((fW.)     A 
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native  of  North  and  South  America.   Introdaced  before  1664»  and 
in  July  and  August. 

Detcription,  Sj^c,  Stems  sbrubby,  long,  slender,  and  climbing.  Roots  di- 
vided  into  sereral  long  slender  brancbes,  which  are  somewhat  thicker  than  a 
goo8e*H)uill,  straight,  brown  on  tbeir  exterior,  but 
white  internally,  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  fL  long.  Leaves 
altemate  and  pointed,  with  long  tendrils  at  the  base. 
Flowers  lateral,  usually  three  or  four  together  on  one 
common  pedunde.  A  native  of  Peru,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  Virginia.  It  is  included  in  Evelyn's  Kalendar,  as 
having  been  in  culti?ation  before  1664 ;  but,  according 
to  Plukenet,  it  was  first  brousfat  to  England  by  Mr. 
Foster,  in  1691.  Caspar  Bauhin  informs  us  thi^  the 
root  was  introduced  mto  Spain  from  Mexico,  as  a 
medicine,  in  1573;  but  Monarda  asserts  tbat  it  was 
known  there  twenty  or  thirty  years  previously.  Sar- 
saparilla,  on  its  first  introduction,  was  considered  as  a 
specific  against  numerous  disorders ;  but  it  has  since 
gradually  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is,  however,  still  occa- 
sionally  employed  in  rheumatic  complaints,  scrofiila, 
and  all  cutaneous  diseases,  "  where  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids  prevails.**  The 
plant  is  at  Messrs.  Loddiffes's,  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickenham; 
Dut  it  does  not  grow  so  freeiy  as  S,  dspera,  and  is  somewhat  tender. 

A  5.  S.  HASTA^TA  fVilld.    The  spear-shaped  Smilax. 

Identifieatkm.    WLlkL  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  782. ;  Punb  FI.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  «a;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  ISKL 
Spnoii^mei.    8.  Bdna  d6z  Miekjt.  Fl.  Amer.,  2.  p.  237.,  ff^alt.  Ti.  Car.^  84& ;  8.  Aipera  tic  l 

Euepe.,  &  p.  46S. 
Engrating.    Pluk.  Alm.,  1 111.  f.  3. 

"*"^  2385 

Spec,  Ckar,  Stem  subarmed.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate ; 
auriculate,  or  spear-shaped,  at  the  base;  ciliated  or  prickly 
on  the  marsin;  3 — 5  nerves.  Berrtes  round.  (WUld.) 
A  native  of  &e  sea  coast  of  Carolina  and  Florida.  Intro- 
duced  in  1820. 

Variety. 

A.  S.h.2  lanceoldta  Pursh  R.  Amer.  Sept,  i.  p.  249. ; 
S.  lanceolstta  WaU.  li.  Car.,  245. ;  ?  S.  longifblia 
WaU.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  1 10. ;  and  our  Jig.  2385. ;  S, 
W&tsoni  Sweet ;  has  the  leaves  longer  and  narrower 
than  the  species,  and  not  spear-shaped  at  the 
base. 

Description,  ^c,    A  weak  dimbing  shrub,  with  subangular, 

Seen,  smooth  branches,  with  horizontal,  acute,  short  spines. 
»ves  altemate,  glabrous,  and  of  the  same  colour  on  both 
sides;  and  with  longspiral  tendrils.  There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

A.  6.  S.  Walte'r/j  Pursh.    Walter*s  Smilax. 

Jdeni^fleathn.    Panh  FL  Am«r.  SepC,  t  y.  fll9. 
Synongme.    S.  Chlna  WaU.  FL  Car.t  pi  9i5. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  Stem  prickly.  Leaves  ovate-cordate,  sraooth,  3-nerved. 
Berries  acuminate.  (^Punh.y  A  native  of  the  low  sandy  parts  of  VirgiQia 
and  Carolina,  on  the  river  sides.  It  is  rather  omamental,  from  the  shape 
of  its  leaves,  and  its  havin^  red  berries.  It  was  supposed  by  Walter  to  be 
S.  China ;  butit  differs  in  tts  leaves  having  only  3  nerves,  and  in  some  other 
particukurs.  It  is  rather  tender.  There  are  plants  in  the  HoiticultnFBi 
8ociety'8  Garden,  against  the  conservative  wall. 
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5  ii.  Stem  pricklyf  round. 
i.  7.  S.  CflrNA  X.     The  Cbinese  Smilax. 

identUeaikm.    Lin.  Sp.  FL,  145a ;  WUId.  8p.  PL .  4.  pi  77&  ;  OroD.  Ori«Dt.  317. :  Brown  Jam..  3fi0.  s 

Hiunb^  Jap^.  158. ;  Lour.  Coch.,  aSSL ;  Mart  MUL,  Na  6. ;  Alt  Hort.  Kcw.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  a8& 
4tyNoiv*>VA    Chliw  riulix  Bauk,  Pin..  89&,  Park.  TkeaL.  157&,  RaU  Hltt.,  657. ;  C  ruIglLrif  ofll- 

dnkmm  Oer.  Emae.,  l^lSj  Smllu  ftcpera  mtnor  Plmm.  Ic,  V6&. ;  Sankira,  Tulgo  thiafiMini,  ftc, 

KawKitfer  Amem.  Es.,  p.  78L 
Siwrmw».     OmeL    It,  3.  t  & ;   Blackw.,  t  43SL ;   Ka*ropC  Amoen.,  t  788. ;   Pluk.   Amal.. 

tT  408.7  1. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c»  Stem  round,  with  a  few  spines ;  leaves  roundish-ovate,  with 
acute  points,  5-nerved.  (WiUd.)  This  is  a  climbing  shrub,  rising,  in  its 
native  countrv,  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  with  thick  leaves,  long  tendrils,  and 
red  berries.  The  root  is  very  large,  fleshy,  and  reddish :  it  is  used  for  food,  in 
some  parts  of  China,  instead  of  rice ;  and  is  considered  extremely  nourish- 
ing.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  also  of  Jamaica ;  and  of  Car- 
Uiagena,  in  New  Spain,  whence  Milier  received  it  before  1759.  Brown 
found  it  in  abundance  in  Jamaica,  where  the  roots  are  used  to  feed  hogs. 
When  first  brou^t  to  England,  it  was  cultivated  in  the  stove :  it  was  after- 
wards  transferred  to  thegreen-house ;  and,  in  1831»  was  planted  out  against 
a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society*s  Oarden,  where  it  nas  remained  unin- 
jured  ever  since. 

A.  8.  S.  RoTUNDiPo^LiA  L.    Thc  round-leaved  Smilax. 

Ideutifieatkm.    Lla*ft>.,  MBD. ;  WUId.  B^  PL,  4.  pi  779. ;  Mart  MOL,  7. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  8L, 
5.  p.  888. ;  Purah  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  85D. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 

Slpec,  Char.^  S^c.  Stem  round,  somewhat  prickly.  Leaves  roundish-ovate, 
or  cordate,  very  smooth,  5-nerved.  Berries  spherical.  (Willd,)  A  climb- 
ing  shrub,  ascending  to  the  heiffht  of  about  6  ft.,  with  flexuose  stems,  and 
a  very  few  straight  prickles.  Leaves  naked,  5-nervedy  wider  than  long, 
acute»  on  short  petioles,  with  2  filiform  tendrils.  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica,  where,  according  to  Pursh,  it  is  common  in  hedgerows  from  Canada 
to  Carolina.  It  was  found  in  Canada  by  Kalm,  and  sent  by  him  to  Eng- 
land,  where  it  was  first  cultivated  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  1760. 
There  are  plants  at  Messra.  Loddiges^s. 


A.  9.  S,  LAURiFoYiA  L.    The  Laurel-leaved  Smilaz. 

Lln._Sp^  P1^14e0. ;  WUId.  Sp.  Pl^4  ,  p.  779. ;  Mart  MIIL.  Na  &  ;  Ait  Hort.  Kew., 

"  '^     Ix)dd.  Cat,  ed.  1886^ 

Cateeb,  Car,,  1.  1 15. 


Uemt^eatkm.    Lln.  Sp^  PIy_14eO. ;  VVUld.  Sp.  PL.  4  .  «  , ,,. ,  «..„.^. 
edTs.,  5.  p.  888. :  Pnnh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  SSa ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S& 
a^mmmmet.    8.  Utera,  ftc,  Plum.  le. ;  &  WVU,  ftc,  Cateeb,  Car,,  1.  1 15. 
Sngraeiate.    Cat  Car.,  L  1 15. ;  Plum.  Ic. 

Spec.Char,t^c,  Stems  round;  main  stem  prickly.  Branches  unarmed.  Leaves 
coriaceous,  ellipticy  3-nerved.  Umbds  on  very  short  peduncles.  (JVilU.) 
A  very  handsome  climbing  shrub,  rising  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  with  smootn 
coriaceous  leaves  (which,  Xinnaeus  says,  are  thicker  than  those  of  any  of 
the  other  species  of  iSbilax),  and  black  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  in  sandy  boggy  woods»  from  New  Jersey  to  Georgia,  and  was  in 
cultivation  in  EnglandTby  Miller,  before  1739.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges^s. 

A.  10.  S,  TAMNoi^DBs  L,    Thc  black  Bryony»like  Smilax. 

/iMMMltot.    Lln.  8&  PL,  1460.1  WlUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  780. ;  Mart  MUl.,  9. ;  Punh  FL  Amer. 

Sept,  1.  p.861.;  Lodd.  Cat, ed.  IK»  ^  ^  ,  ^  ^ 
SmutMe.  8.  BrjbQlm  mgrs,  ftc,  Catetb.  Car.,  L  1 58. 
Sagraeimg.    CaL  Car.,  1. 1  SSw 

Sjpec,  Char.f  ^c,  Stem  round  and  prickly.  Leaves  unarmed,  cordate-oblong, 
7-nerved.  (WUld,)  A  climbing  evergreen shrub»  rather  suffi-utescent  than 
woody ;  with  taper  stems,  and  leaves  4  in.  long,  and  2j^  in.  broad  at  their 
base,  having  7  longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long  loose 
bunches  from  the  sides  of  the  stalks,  and  the  berries  are  black.  (MUl,)  A 
native  of  North  America,  in  sandy  wet  woods  and  bogs  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina.    It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  before  1739,  and  flowera  in  June 
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and  July.     A  very  handBome  spedes,  of  which  there  are  plants  at  Mesars. 

Loddiges^s. 

1  11.  A.  CADU^CA  L,    The  deciduoas  Smibix. 

IJaH^kaHam,    Un.  Sp.  PL,  1^-;  ^"UL  8p.  Fl., 4.  pi 780l ;  Maft.  MUL^Na  la;  Ait  HotL 
ed.  SL,  5.  p.  989. ;  Punh  FL  Amcr.  SepL,  1.  p.  SSa ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  fld.  189S. 


iS^c.  Chmr»^  4^.  Stem  roand,  prickly.  Leayes  unarmed,  oTEte,  S-nerred. 
(  fVUld.)  A  dedduous  climber,  with  a  flexible  stem,  armed  with  a  few  short 
spines,  black  at  the  tip.  Accorcfing  to  Miller,  he  received  tbis  plant  from 
Carthagena,  in  New  Spain ;  and  he  describes  it  as  rising  to  the  height  of 
30  fLy  and  having  thick  heart-shaped  leaves.  In  the  Horttu  Keweiuit,  it 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Canada,  and  introduced  before  1759 ;  but  Mar^ 
says  that  it  was  introduced  in  1775,  bv  Mr.  William  Young.  A  tpeaes 
was  found  in  Chinaby  Loureiro,  whidi  he  calls  S.  caduca ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion  of  it  agrees  with  that  of  Linnaeus ;  but  Professor  Martyn  appears  to 
think  it  improbable  that  the  same  spedes  should  be  a  native  of  three 
climates  so  diflerent  as  those  of  Canada,  South  America,  and  China.  There 
are  plants  of  S.  cadikca  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

$  tii*  Stalks  unarmedf  4*-angled, 
i.  12.  S.  Bo^A  NO^x  L.    The  Bona  nox,  or  cUkUed,  Smilax. 

Ideni^fieatkm.    Lin.  Spi  PL.  1480. ;  Wllld.  Spi  PL,  4^  pi  78L ;  Mart.  MilL,  Na  11. ;  Ait  Hott  Kev., 

cd.  S.,  &  p.  389. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  9«6l 
SgnotMmet.    8.  iipen  Indlae  ooddentalis  JBamk.  Fim, ;  S.  ffbUii  l^tJa,  Ac,  Flmk,  Fkgt.,  3«& ;  & 

▼ariesftU  WaU.  n.  Car.,  9t4. 
EngraSmg.    Vluk.  Phyt,  t  JIL  f.  1. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Stalks  unarmed,  angular.  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  with  an  acute 
pointy  ciliatedy  7-nerved.  {Willd.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  the 
woods  of  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  cultivated  by  Miller,  according  to  tfae 
Horitu  Kewetuit,  before  1739,  and  flowering  in  June  and  Julv.  Plnkenet 
mentions  a  variety,  which  he  has  figired  under  the  name  of*^  S.  B.  caroli> 
niana  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  111.  f.  3.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Societ/s  Oarden. 

g^  13.  S.  LATiPoYiA  R.  Br.    The  biXMul-Ieaved  Smilax. 

IdeiU^fieatkm.    Brawn  Prod.,  9SS. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  &,  5.  pi  390. 

Spec.  Char,  ^c.  Stem  unarmed,  angular.  Leaves  ovate ;  base  half-heart-shaped 
or  obtuse,  glabrous,  5-nerved ;  petioles  bearing  tendrils.  {Brown.)  A  native 
of  New  HoUand.  Introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1791.  It  was  first 
placed  in  the  green-house,  but  has  since  been  found  to  stand  out  at  Kew. 

i.  14.  S,  QUADRANGULA^Ris  MM.    The  four-angled  Smilax. 

IdemUjcatkm.    MuhL  In  Flora  Den. ;  'Wnid.  Sp.  PL,  4l  p.  5275. ;  Wott. 

in  Dend.  Brit,  1 10A  ;  Punh  f1.  Amer.  Sept.,  L  p.  94S. 
Engra9ing$.    Dend.  Brit,  1 109. ;  and  inujig.  2388. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c,  Stem  prickly,  tetragonous.  Leaves  un- 
armed,  ovate,  acute,  5-nerved.  (Willd.)  A  nadvc  of 
North  America.  Introduced  in  1812,  and  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 

Deicription,  «J-c.  A  weak  twining  shrub,  with  4Huiglcd 
glabrous  branch&s,  covered  with  pale  spots.  Leaves  gla- 
brous,  alternate,  deltoid-orbicular,  with  an  entire  margin ; 
subcordate  at  the  base,  and  obtusely  acuminate  at  the 
point,  with  a  short,glabrous,grooved,  and  reddish  petiole. 
Tendrils  2,  from  a  sheath  at  the  base  of  each  petiole ; 
lon^,  filifbrra,  and  glabrous.  Tbe  berries  are  black.  A 
native  of  North  America,  in  woods,  on  the  edges  of 
ponds,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina.  It  was  introduced 
in  1812,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections.  There  are  pknts 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickenbam. 
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§  iv.    Stems  unarmed^  round, 
i.  \5,  S.  LANCBOLA^A  L,    The  laoceolate-/«at^  Smilax. 

UetU^ficaikm.    Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1460. ;  ^illd.  8p.  PL.  4.  p.  783. ;  Lour.  Cocb.,  68S. ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew., 

ed.  S.,  &  p.  390.;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  250. 
Sjjrmmyme.    S.  non  spin^,  &c..  Cat.  Car. 
Engra9k»g.    CateibL  Car.,  2.  t  84w 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  unarmedy  round.  Leaves  unarmed,  lanceolate.  (  fViild.) 
A  climbing  shrub,  with  a  short,  very  branchy  stem,  and  smoothy  entire, 
3-nenred  leaves,  and  red  berries.  Catesby  found  this  species  in  Carolina, 
hanging  from  the  branches  of  lofty  trees,  to  which  it  nad  attached  itself. 
The  leaves  are  lon^,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  thick,  stifl^  and  shioing,  with  a 
very  conspicuous  rib  down  the  middle.  They  are  alternate  at  very  consi- 
derable  distances.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  greenish  white,  are  pro- 
duced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  small  tufts ;  and  are  succeeded  by 
globular,  mucilaginous,  red  berries,  each  containing  one  very  hard  round 
stone.  These  berries  serve  as  food  for  birds.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia, 
Carolina,  and  Cochin-China ;  in  which  last  country  it  was  discovered  by 
Loureiro ;  and  it  was  introduced  from  America  in  1785^  by  Mr.  William 
Young. 

i.  16.  S,  VIRGINIA^NA  Mill,    The  Virginian  Smilax. 

Jdmtificatitm.    MiU.  Dlct,  No.  9. ;  Mart.  MiU.,  Na  SO. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  im. 
Bngravtng.    Pluk.  Phyt,  t  lia  f.  4. 

Spec,  Char.j  ^c,  Stem  pricki^,  angular.  Leaves  lanceolate,  unarmed,  acu- 
minate.  (MUI.)  This  species  is  soroewhat  tender ;  but  there  are  plants  in  the 
open  ground  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*s. 

L  17.  S,  pu'bera  WUld,    The  downy  Smilax. 

IdMiiacaUon.    WUId.  Sp.  PL,4.;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  S9a ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1. 

pifiSa 
Sgmm^me.    S.  pOmUa  JVaii.  Car.-,  244. 

Spee.  Char.t  ^c.  Stem  unarmed,  round.  Leavea  obloog,  acute,  cordate,  indistinctiy  5.nerved ;  «olt 
and  pubwcent  beneath.  Berrlet  oblone,  acute.  {wSld.)  A  climbing  •hrub,  a  native  of  North 
America.  Introduced  in  1806,  by  Mr.  John  Lyon,  who  found  it  in  sbady  wooda  in  CaroUna  and 
Georgia.    AoocNrding  to  Walter,  the  berrie*  are  white.    We  haTe  not  seen  the  plaut 

App.  i.     Kinds  of  Smila.v  which  are  either  not  iniroduced,  or  qf 

which  we  have  not  seen  the  Plants, 

• 

&  o»d/0  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sepit.,  1.  p.94a,  has  the  ttem  subarmed;  the  leaves  smooch,  ovate, 
S.oerved,  and  very  ihining  on  botb  sides ;  berrics  black.  A  nativeof  Oeoigia«  Qtar  SaTannah,  flower. 
iag  in  July. 

&  6lba  Pursh,  L  c,  n.  SfiD.  Stem  subarmed,  sUghUy  angular;  leaTes  S-nerTed,  lanceolate,  co. 
riaocous,  glabrous ;  berries  white.  Found  by  Walter,  in  sandy  ground  on  the  edge  of  rimlets,  In 
CaroUna ;  flowering  in  June 

S.  paadurdta  Pnrsh,  L  c,  p.  S61.  Stem  prickly ;  leaTes  OTate,  flddie^aped,  acuminate,  S.nerTed ; 
smooth  and  sliining  on  botb  sides.  Found  by  Pursh,  in  sandy  wuods,  fkom  New  Jersey  to  Carollna; 
flowering  in  July. 

S.  nigra  W.  and  S.  eatal&niea  Poir.  are  natives  of  Spain,  fh>m  which  country  they  were 
bniught  to  England  in  1817.    The  flrst  is  probably  a  blaok-berried  Tariety  of  S.  &spera. 

&  k&rrida  vw.  is  a  natiTc  of  North  Amerlea,  introduced  in  18S0. 

&  giaica  Walt  is  a  native  of  Nortb  America,  inlroduced  in  1811 ;  and  is  probably  a  Tariety  ef  S. 
Sartapariiia. 

S.  aipina  W.  is  anatiTe  oT  Oreece,  introduced  in  1880. 


CHAP.  CXVL 

OF  THE  HARDY  AND  UAl.F-HAltDY  LIGNEOU8  PLANTS  BELONGING 

TO   THE    ORDEil   XlLlA^CEiE. 

Tbb  only  genera  containing  hardy  Ugneous  plants,  in  the  order  LHikctx, 
belong  to  the  section  i^spar^es,  and  are  as  foUows :  — 
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ilsPA^RAGUs  L,  CoroUa  six-parted,  erect ;  tbe  three  inner  petaU  reflexed 
at  the  tip.  Berries  3-celled,  2-seeded; — Suffiiiticose  plants,  climbingand 
erect.     x^atives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Bv'scvs  L,  Flowers  unisexuaL  —  Maie.  Calyx  6  sepals.  GoroUanone. 
Nectary  central,  o val,  and  perforated  at  the  apex. — Female.  Calyx,  coroUa, 
and  nectary  Xike  those  of  the  male.  Styfe  1.  Berry  3-ceUed.  Seeda 
2. — Evergreen  shrubs,  with  inconspicuous  flowersy  whicli  are  bome  on 
the  leaves.    Natives  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

YtfccA  L.  CoroUa  l>eU-8haped  and  spreading.  Style  none.  Capsules  3- 
ceUed. — Aloe-Uke  sbrubsy,  with  very  long,  lanceolate,  sharp-pointed 
leaves,  and  taU  spULes  of  beU-shaped  flowers.  Natives  of  North  and 
South  America. 

G£NUS    I. 


\A\ 


>4SPA^RAGUS  L.    Thb  Asparagus.    £m.  SytL  Hex&ndria  Monog/nia. 

JdenHfiaMam.  Lin.  Oen.,  Na  4M. ;  Reich.,  i57. ;  Schrtb.,  575. ;  TDum.,  15«^ ;  Ocrta.,  16. ;  Jum., 
41. ;  Ait  Uort.  Kew.,  ed.  S..  5.  p.  273. ;  IfftrL  MilL 

SMMHfMef.  Sarmentice»,  |Mrt  of,  jMst..Neet  Mm  E*enbeek\  Aapeise^  Ft. ;  Spaisei,  0«r.  s  Conl- 
cruyt:  Duiehi  Sperage,  Otd  EngUsh  ;  Corruda,  Sp(tm. 

DerHfoAm.  Aocording  to  MMne,  rrom  a,  not,  and  tpanuaOt  to  tcar ;  flrem  Uie  prtdLlet  not  beinr  vti7 
•trong :  or  flrom  Mjwr,  rough,  e&d  guttust  « taite ;  in  allusioo  to  the  common  aapam^  belng  rough, 
and  yet  eaton  ac  ftxid.  Oerard  Mys  that  tbe  Latins  used  the  word  anmragi  to  ngaiif  tbe  yoong 
•hoots  or  sprouts  of  any  plant ;  and  that  this  waa  applied  to  asparagus,  because  it  ia  ooly  tbc  young 
•hoots  of  the  comraon  aaparagus  that  are  eaten.  Coral-cruyt  signifies  coral-wort,  froin  tbe  oocmL 
like  appearance  of  the  berries. 

DetcripHon,  ^c,  Siender-stemmed  sufihidcose  plants ;  nattves  of  Eurqie 
and  Africa,  not  remarkable  for  beauty.  All  the  species  grow  freely  in  deep 
dry  sandy  soil,  at  the  base  of  a  wall  with  a  southern  exposure ;  and  they  are 
propagated  by  division  of  the  root.  They  are  seldom  met  with,  except  in 
botamc  gardens. 

t.  l.  J.  scA^NDENS  Willd,    The  climbing  Asparagus. 

Mden^ficatiom.    WilUL  8p.  PL,  8.  p.  15S. ;  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  9.  p.  97& 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Stem  unarmed,  twinin^.  Leaves  lanceolate  and  sickle- 
sbaped.  (Willd,)  A  suffiruticose,  climbing,  evergreen  shrub;  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Fr.  Masson,  in  1795.  There 
is  a  plant  aeainst  the  conservative  wail  in  the  Horticultural  Society'! 
Garden,  which  was  planted  out  in  1831. 

«L  2.  A,  a'lbus  L,    The  white  Asparagus. 

UeniUtatiom.    Lin.  Sp.  Pl.,  448L ;  Reich.,  SL  70. ;  Raii  Hist,  684, 686.  j  Mart  MIU..  Ka  7.  ;  Alt  Hoit 

Kew.,  8.  p.  ?7a  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ISSiSL 
SwNonynM».    A.  spinjysu»,  ftc ,  Pat*,.  neat^  p.  465. ;  A.  sylTfittris,  Ac,  Oer.  Bmac.t  y.  16U. ;  Cbr- 

riUUi  tirtU  Cha.  Hiat.,  2.  p.  178. ;  Wild  Thong  Sperage. 
Ei^avinge.    FarlL  Theat,  p.  465.  f.  5. ;  Oer.  Emac.,  IIIL  C  5. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c,  Prickles  solitary.  Branches  angular,  flexuose.  Leaves  fasci- 
cled,  triquetrous,  awnless.  (  Willd.)  Stems  shrubbv,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  higfa,  with 
yery  white  bark,  and  armed  with  strong  thoms,  which  are  single,  and  come 
out  just  below  each  tuft  of  leaves.  The  stems  continue  several  years,  and 
put  out  many  branches,  with  short  narrow  leaves;  and  these  continue  green 
all  the  winter,  if  the  plants  are  screened  from  severe  frost.  It  is  a  native 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  has  been  long  in  cuJtivation  in  Britbh  gardens. 
According  to  Gerard,  it  is  mentioned  by  Belon  in  his  Singulariiies,  ^^c^ 
lib.  i.  cap.18.,  as  growingin  Candy;  thatis,  Candia.  Parkinson,  in  1640,first 
mentions  its  being  cultivated  in  Britain.  He  calls  it  the  ^  asparagus  with 
cnieU  sharpe  thomes,"  and  says  that  it  grows  '*  in  rough  uneven  places,  very 
plentiful  about  Lisbborae,  in  the  common  wayes,  and  by  the  river  Taeus, 
and  in  many  other  placest  botb  in  Spain  and  Portugall»  and  in  Candy  lue- 
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wtse ;  but  it  will  hardly  endure  our  cold  climate."    There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 

•  3.  A,  APHT^LLUS.     The  leafless,  or  pricklcd  Asparagus. 

Ident^eaUon.    Lln.  Sp.  Pl.,  450. ;  Iteich.,2. 7a  ;  Mart  Bfin.,  No.  10. ;  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  Na  11. 
Sf^noi^pHeg.     CorrMa  fcltera  Clms.  HUt.,  8.  p.  178.;  A.  petxc^a,  Prlckly  Rocbe  Afparagu>»  Park. 

T%etU, 
Emgrwimg.    Psrk.  Theat.,  454.  C  4. 

Spcc,  Char,,  ^c,  Stem  regular,  shrubby.  Leaves  or  spines  awl-shaped, 
diverging.  {Wiild,)  A  shrub,  with  manj  wealc  irregular  shoots,  wnich 
faave  no  leaves,  but,  instead  of  them,  are  armed  with  short  stiff  spines,  in 
fiuBcides  of  4  or  5  together,  and  spreading  out  from  each  other  every  way. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  greenisn ;  and  the  berries,  which  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  sort,  are  black  when  ripe.  A  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  Introduced  in  1640.  We  observed  it,  in  1819,  common  in  the 
hedges  by  the  road  sides,  in  various  parts  of  Tuscany. 

Farieiy. 

a  A.  a.  2  creticutfruiicdsiu,  4rc,,  Tourn.  Inst.,  i.  273.  —  Somewhat  more 
ligneous  than  the  species. 

A  4.  A,  (a.)  ACUTiFO^Lius  L.    The  acute-leaved  Asparagus. 

Jdtntijlcatton.    Un.  Sp.,  449. ;  Reich.,  2.  70. :  Mari  MflL,  Na  8. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  2.  p.  275. 
S^noiv^ta.    A.  Corrtuia  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  417.,  Vlll.  Dauph.,  2.  jk  276. ;  A.  fbl.  achtit  Bauk.  Pin., 

490. ;  A.tylr4*US»  Cam.  Eptt.,  2fla,  Matth.,d49. ;  il.  pelne'ua  Ger.  EmaCy  lllO,,  Sati  Hist.,  683. ; 

Corrida  1.  Qua.  Hlat.,  2. 177.,  Bauh.  Pin.  Hiit,  8. 726. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^.  Stem  unarmed,  angular.  «hrubby  LeaTei  needle-thaped,  rather  rigld,  perennlal, 
mucronate,  equal.  {WiUd.)  Thii  apeciet  has  erooked  ahruhby  atemt,  with  white  bark.  whi^h  riae 
4ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  but  hare  no  apinet  on  them ;  the  leaTea  come  out  In  cluttera,  like  tnow  of  the 
larch  :  they  are  very  ihort,  and  in  sharp  prickiea.  Scopoli  thinka  that  thla  may  l>e  the  lame  aa 
Linoaua*!  A.  iqthfllus;  what  are  above  called  lesTes,  being,  in  fact,  onlycpinea,  which  areoon. 
aidered  by  botanistt  ac  alwrtive  shoota.  It  i«  a  natlTe  of  Spialn  and  rortugal,  aud  wat  cultiTatcd 
befbre  179,  by  Miller.    We  liave  not  aeen  the  plant 

%,  5,  A.  HO^RRiDUS  L,    The  honid-spiTied  Asparagus. 

Idemtilfieatkm.    Lin.  Sytt,  3S& ;  Reieh.,  9.  7a,  Supp.,  90a ;  Mart.  MIIL,  No.  9. 
Sifntmifme.    A.  hitpfcniea  ronn».  /ju/.,  300. 

Spee.  Ckar.^  Ae.  Scem  ahrubby,  five-comered.  Pricklca  four>eomered,  oompreaaed,  itrlated.  Tlie 
apines  of  thls  plrat  are  said  to  be  S  la  or  3  in.  In  length,  whence  the  name.  It  is  a  twinlng  shrub, 
and  waa  totroduoed  In  ISOO.    We  have  not  teen  the  phmt. 

Genus  II. 


□□H 


jRU^SCUS  L,    The  Bdtcher's  Broom.    Lin,  Sytt.  Dice^cia  Triandria. 

IdentMcatton.    lin.  Oen.,  ft91b ;  Juss.,  4fi. ;  Fl.  Br.,  1073. ;  Tourn.,  1 15. ;  Lam.,  t  815. ;  Oarta., 

AMMMymef.    Fragon,  Fr. ;  Mausedora,  Ger. 

Derioation.    It  is  sald  to  have  been-  andently  ealled  Bruacus,  flrom  beu»,  box,  and  tefem,  holly 

{.Cettic),  box  hoUy ;  or  from  bueut,  box.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  ruumg^  flesh-oolottred ; 

alludlng  to  the  colourof  the  ftuit    The  word  rueeus  was,  however,  applied  to  any  prickly  plant 

by  the  andent  Romana,  as  rusctts  sylvestrls,  the  boily,  ftc. 

Detcrtption,  4rc*  Though,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  species  in  British 
gardens  are  treated  as  evergreen  shrubs,  yet,  in  a  strict  sense,  they  are 
biennial  plants,  like  the  raspberry  uid  the  bramble.  Popularly,  they  are 
evergreen  undershrubs,  and  one  a  climber.  They  have  stiff  sharp-pointed 
]eaves,  on  which  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  plant  are  produced»  except  in 
R,  racemdsus.  Natives  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  AJHca. 
Soil  and  culture  the  same  as  those  of  5hi)Iax  and  >48p4ragus.  Thoueh  the  berry 
contains  the  rudiments  of  several  seeds,  they  are  generall  v  all  abortive  but 
one.  8pha;^ria  atrovircns  and  S.  JSusci  Fr.  are  occasionally  found  upon  the 
difierent  species  of  this  genus. 
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tt.  l.  /7.  ACULBA^us  L,    The  prickly,  or  cQmmon,  Butcher*»  Broom. 

Idemiifieaiiom,  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1474. ;  WiDd.  S|k  PL,  4.  p.  874. ;  Fl.  Br.,  jx.  107&  :  Sm.  BoL,  t  580. ; 
Hook.  Scot,  pL  888. ;  WoodT.  SuppL,  L  897. ;  Mia  Illiut.,  t  96. ;  Bull.  Fr.,  L  MS. :  EogL  FL, 
4.  IX  835l  i  Hook.  Br.  FL,  p^  431. ;  Undl.  Bfiiop.,  p.  fiTa  ;  Mart  MilL.  Na  L  ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kcv., 
td.  8.» &  p.  480. ;  DesC  HUt  de«  Arb.,  ftc.,  1.  pi  11. ;  Lodd.  C«t.,  ed.  1836;  Bon  Jud..  cd.  1SS7. 

a^mm^met.  JI6wus,  Na  1838.,  UaU,  BiM.,  8.  p.  116.,  RaH  %«.,  »68.,  7Va#.  UiaL,  p^  919l.  IfoM*. 
rkffr.,  8.  p.  565.,  Cmm.  Spii.^p.  935.,  Bamk.  Hiti.,  1.  p.  579.,  Bmuk.  i%k,  47a  ;  UjrtMeinthm 
Lob.  ic,  637. :  R.  f.  Briiicu*  Cfer.  fmac,  p.  Vf!. ;  it  fnyrtilbUus  aculdUus  Tiwrm.  imsL,  Skmm 
AfHe^  No.  511.  Uu  Ham.  Arb.,  8.  896L  t.  57. ;  ittf«cus  Dod.  Pampi.,  744. ;  Box  HoIIt,  Knee  Holly. 
wild  Mjrtle,  prickly  Pettime ;  Houx  Freloo,  petit  Houx,  Buis  ptquant,  Ft^gn  fipuneux,  Fkasoo 
piquant,  Fr.t  Stedicoder  Mau«edora,  G«r. 

SmgramimMM.  WoodT.  SuppL.  t837.i  MilL  lUuct,  t96.;  BulLTc,  tJMS.;  UA.  10,637.;  Enff. 
Bot,  t  560L ;  and  our  >%.  8387. 

Spec.  Char,^  ifc.  Leaves  ovatey  shaq)-pointed,  flowering  on  the  upper  side, 
without  a  leaflet.  {Smith,}  An  evergreen  suffioitescent  plant,  a  native  of 
Britain ;  flowering  in  March  and  April,  and  ripening  its  berriea  in  the 
b^nning  of  winter. 

yarietiei, 

tt.  R.  a.  2  rotundifdlau  Barrel.  Ic,  517.,  Mart.  Miil.;  R,  vulg^ris  £oi&o 
amplidre  Diu,  EUh,^  333.,  334.  t.  951.  f.  384. ;  has  the  leaves  some- 
what  iarger  and  rounder  than  those  of  the  species. 

tt.  R.  a.  3  idxut  Smith;  R,  l&xus  Lodd,  Cat,^  ed.  1836.  —  Bir.  Fairbaini, 
gardener  to  the  Companj  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea,  preaented  to 
the  Linnaean  Societ^,  in  1796,  a  spedmen  of  JSuscus  whidi  had 
been  long  in  cultivation  in  the  garden  under  his  care»  but  had  tiil 
then  been  overlooked.  The  leaves  were  elliptic,  acute  at  botfa  ends, 
and  the  branches  loose.  From  the  last  drcumstancey  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith  gave  it  the  name  of  R,  l&xus.  (See  Iaiu  Drans,,  iii. 
p.  334. ;  and  Eng.  Fl,^  iv.  p.  235.)  R,  flexuosus  MUt.  No.  6.,  Pro- 
tessor  Martyn  thinks,  is  probably  this  variety. 

DetcriptUm,  ^c,  Sufiruticose  plants,  with  tough,  stiff,  round,  green,  striated 
stems,  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  in  neight,  sending  out  from  the  sides  many  short 
branches.  The  stems  do  not  flower  tili  the  second  year; 
after  which  they  die  down  to  the  ground,  like  those  o(  the 
raspberry,  and  some  species  of  Anilax  and  vlspjiragus. 
The  leaves  are  a  continuation  of  the  branches ;  eqiudly 
firm,  and  equally  durable,  as  they  never  drop  oft^  but 
die  along  with  the  branch,  or  frond.  The  leaves  are 
numerous,  and  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  of  the 
myrtle,  but  very  stiff,  and  ending  in  short  prickly  points : 
they  are  alternate,  about  \  in.  long,  and  4in.  broad  near 
the  base;  ovate,  quite  entire,  and  sessue.  From  the 
middle  of  the  leaf  above,  comes  out  a  single  flower,  on 
a  very  short  pedicel :  it  is  small  and  ^ellowish-green,  or 
purplish,  When  it  first  appears,  which  is  about  March 
or  April,  it  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  pin's  head ; 
and,  when  it  is  fulW  expanded,  wiiich  is  in  May  or  June, 
it  is  composed  of  three  outer  sepals,  which  are  widish,  and  three  nar- 
rower  sepals,  which  are  witliin  the  others,  and  are  like  rays  ending  in  a 
narrow  point :  the  last  three  some  botanists  consider  as  petals.  The  roots  are 
thick,  fleshy,  white,  branching  at  the  crown,  and  afterwarda  twining  abont 
each  other,  and  putting  out  frequent  fibres,  iike  those  of  the  asparagus ;  obfique, 
and  striking  deep  into  the  ground.  The  circumstance  of  the  lower  beiQg 
produced  on  the  leaf,  without  any  apparent  stalk,  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
nas  led  some  botanists  to  suppose  that  the  leaves  are,  in  fact,  only  expanded 
branches,  or,  rather,  footstalks  to  the  flowers.  According  to  Woodward,  as 
quoted  by  Professor  Martyn,  '*  the  flower  does  not  properly  grow  out  of  the 
leaf,  but  on  a  pedicel  springing  from  the  bosom  of  tbe  leaf,  which  is  immersed 
beneath  the  outer  coat,  whence  it  may  with  ease  be  dissected.*'  The  female 
jQowers  are  succeeded  by  bright  red  berries,  which  are  almostas  laree  as  wiid 
pherries,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste ;  havidg  two  lai^e  orange^^oloured  seeds  in 
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each,  ^bbous  on  ooe  side,  llBt  oa  the  oiher,  Bnd  extremelv  herd.  It  ia  a 
native  of  Europe,  but  not  of  the  more  northem  pana,  It  is  alao  fouod  in 
Ansand  Africa.  In  EDgland,  it  is  comrooD  in  woodsandhedges,  iD  Norfolk, 
SufibU^  BerltBhire,  OxfordBhire,  Ebbbx,  and  Middleaei,  It  is  often  found  in 
the  neigfabourhood  of  London,  SDd  waa  rormerly  ahundant  on  HampBtead 
Hesth,  and  Bt  NorwooU  io  Siirrey.     tt  bas  also  heen  discovered  iD  CEunbridge- 


.  n  the  New  Foreat  in  HainpBhire,  sjidin  Kent. 
but  bas  been  found  in  Boihwell  Wooda  near  Oiasgow,  snd  in  Sheldon  Woods 
near  Ayr.  It  ia  not  found  in  Ireland.  It  i»  very  common  io  Italy,  where 
it  ia  &equently  made  into  beaoina;  and  the  buckBlera,  both  in  Italy  and 
Oermuiy,  pUtce  boughs  of  it  round  th^  bacon  and  eheese,  to  defend  tbeni 
from  mif^e;  wheace,  perhaps,  the  Oerman  name  of  mausedom.  It  a  also 
used  in  Brittany,  to  make  little  brooffls,  or  Bcrabbing-biuaheB,  to  clean  the 
inside  of  the  kitchen  utenBila.  In  Enuland,  the  green  Bhoots  are  cut,  bound 
in  bundleB,  and  sojd  to  tbe  butcber^s  for  tweeping  their  blocks;  whence  the 
popular  English  name  of  butcher'a  broom.  It  ia  alao  used,  in  London,  by  the 
manuhcturerif  of  cigara,  Stc.,  for  sprinkling  the  taline  liquorover  tfaetobacco 
leaveo.  The  tender  youns  Hhoots,  in  spring,  are  sometimea  gathered  and  eaten 
bj  the  poor,  both  in  England  and  France,  like  thoie  of  BBparagusi  and  the 
branches,  with  ripe  truit  on  them,  were  fomierly  atuck  up  m  saod,  with  the 
stalks  of  the  common  peony  and  wild  iria  (fria  fceddfssima),  fullortheirripe 
aeeds,  which  Hltogether  mnae  a  show  in  rooms  during  winter.  Flanted  under 
trees  or  nhrubs,  the  iluBCUs  acuteHtua  will  spread  into  iarge  clumps ;  and,  as  it 
retaina  its  lcavea  all  the  winter,  it  hat  a  good  effect  as  a  low  undergrowth, 
more  espedally  as  it  will  live  in  Bituations  so  sbady  aa  to  be  unfit  for  almoat 
any  other  plant.  The  root  is  of  a  bitteriBh  taate,  and  was  formeriy  much 
uaed  in  medidne  bb  an  i^^erient  and  diuretic,  particularly  in  cases  of  dropsy. 

■.  2.  S.  iiypoPBv'iJ.UM  L,     Tbe  under-Ieaf  Bubcub,  ar  broadrieavtd 


UiL  Sn.,   ItTl.  1  IMcll.,  4,  iSi  ;  DhC  AUwl.,  374.  ;  HkU.  dn  Alb.,  Ac,  I.  n  11.  ; 
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•t.  laURiUui,  ac,  IbmL,  fU..  T9. ;  Libliu  lltundltni  £0«;  .illK,4c  9»,  BmJi. 
111.,  HSS,  «.;  L.I.  OHiiwtMi»  ^i  ic.,  Lpiir.Lp.3Sii  1. 1. )  L.  t.  gaiatn*  Fark. 
..».,  iw.  1. ;  L.  nunuKUiilii»  T*n  DloKdiidli.  Pu-k.  TbHt,  TOa  !.  1  /..  l  tUat  Mallk. 
Mi.,  n«ni.  Ic.tm.;  L.  I.  T&i  Ow.  0ia,  TTS.,  KaHHiK.,  e«3.a;Fnsoa  uu  Folwle,  A-.  ( 
bnttbliuiiBn'  MiuHdotB.  Owr. 
Mi^rmwn^i.  Touiii.  Ic|  Colum.  Iti  BoLMif.iGOtO.  j  udautJI|,E388. 
^ec.  Char.,  4^c.  Flowers  produced  undemeath  the  leavea.  (Wiild,)  The 
roots  of  tbis  species  bave  large  knotty  heads,  with 
loDg  thick  fibres,  like  tbose  of  theprecedingkiDd, 
The  aCaUiB  are  tough  und  flexible,  nsing  about  2  tL 
high.  Leaves  stilf,  ovate-obloog,  ending  in  points  j  . 
more  than  2  in.  lonc,  and  ahnost  1  in.  broad ;  placed 
altemately.  The  flowera,  which  ^pear  in  May  and 
June,  are  small  and  inconsptcuous,  sind  are  pro- 
duced  on  the  under  suriace  of  the  leaf,  cloae  to 
the  midrib;  tbe  female  flowers  being  liucceeded  by 
small  red  berriea,  about  the  size  of  those  of  tbt: 
commoQ  Juniper.  The  ttems  die  donn  tfae  second 
year,  like  those  of  the  preteduig  species.  It  ia  a 
native  «f  Italy  and  Afnca,  and  wai  cultivated  in 
168:1,  by  Mr.  James  Sutfaerland.  There  are  plants 
at  MessrB.  Loddiges's. 

M.  K.  i.  1  (rytiUirm,  S.  DUbUttui  IflU,  Nd.  f .,  hu  oitu-wuoluti  Itvrn,  ptaad  bf  Uina, 
iilindi,  wbeie  It  sfOTi  «boul  3  Cl.  blBb. 
■.  3.  R.  (h.)  ffypoBLu'ssui(  L.     Tbe  Under-tongue  Ruscua,  or  doa6/e- 
Umed  Sulcier'*  Broom. 
I4oiMcaaom.    Un.  Sdl,  1474.;  Scop.  Cun..  USI.j  DmC  AUui.,  SI*,;  Uirt.  HIIL,  3.;  WlUd. 
S|i.>L,4.p.  SIS.,  AU.  Hoil.  KcH.,  5.  p.  i«L ;  Lodd.  Cit,  «L  1BS& 


(WiUd.) 


ASBORBTUM    A>IO    FRUTICETUM. 


Spec.  C/uir.,  ^c.  Leme»  florifercHu  uiidemeath,  with  i 
Root  like  the  precediiig.  Stems  about  10  in.  higb. 
about  3  in.  laag,  Bnd  I  ia.  broad  in  the  midille,  drawii^  to  «  point  *t  both 
ends,  Bnd  lutTiiig  sererBl  longitudiual  veina  runniDe  ^om  tfae  footitilk  to 
tlie  p<nnt.  Tbej'  are  ino«t1y  altenute,  but  sometunee  oppodte.  On  tfae 
middle  of  the  upper  lurlace  comes  forth  a  1111*11  leaf  of  the  same  ifaape ; 
■nd  at  the  aatae  poiat,  froaj  the  boaom  of  the  Bmall  leares,  abont  Aprit  or 
Hay,  come  out  tne  flowers,  which  aie  of  a  pale  jellow,  and  hare  peduncles 
lonser  than  themnelTei.  The  berrie«  are  aimort  aa  large  u  those  oT  B. 
acuTektuB:  they  are  red,  and  ripen  in  winto'.  Seeda  one  or  two,  bony, 
herai^hericaL  A  native  of  Italy,  Idria,  Hun^ary ;  aud  found  in  AbicB, 
sbout  Alpera.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gersrd,  m  1596.  Tbere  «re  pbiits 
at  Messn.  Loddiges'a.  Desfontaines  coonders  this  as  a  variety  of  R.  liTpo- 
ph^llum,  diflering  ODlytD  the  namwneM  of  the  leaves,  and  iu  the  fiowen 
cmerpng  trom  the  iniadlle  of  the  le»f,  under  a  leaflet. 


L  4.  A.  R4CBN0'809.  Z.    The  n 

NMI/loMUtm.     Lln.  Bp..  Ifli.,  M..  « 
td.  S.,  G.  p.  Ul.  ;  Lodd.  CiL,  «t  ISSfi 


Spec,  Char.,  ^'t^.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  produced 
brancbee.  {Willd.)  Rooti  lilte  those  of  the  other  «peci 
and  much  more  pliable:  they  rise  about  Ift.  higb, 
t  many  side  branches.  Leaves  oblong, 
acute-pointed,  about  8in.  long,  and 
^  in.  broad;  rounded  at  the  base, 
emooth,  of  a  lucid  ^reeu,  placcd  al- 
ternately,  and  sessile.  Flowers  in 
long  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 
branchei ;  of  a  greenish-yellow  co- 
tour.  Beniea  like  those  of  R. 
A  MculeatuB,but  smaller;  fleahy,emooth, 
"  red,  with  s  round  coriaceous  «hite 
t  disk  at  the  bese;  ripeuing  durine 
f.  They  are  S-oelled,  eacfa 
\  .M  cell  containing  one  seed ;  but  all  the 
cella,  except  one,  are  freijiiently 
abonive;  from  which  circumetAnce 
Iff  the  berrv    often   appears  l-celled. 

of  Portugal,  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1739. 


According  to  some,  this  apecies  is  aupposed  to  be  the 

plant  with  which  the  Bncienta  crowned  their  victors ;  but,  tfaoi: 

are  flexible  enou^h  to  wreath  easily,  and  the  leaves  reeemUe  those  r 

presented  on  ancient  busts,  yet  the  (ruit,  b^g  terminal,  does  not  agree 

nearlj  so  weli  wtth  the  fhiit  represented  in  the  crowns  on  these  buHs  *a 

thatof  tbe  £.alirus  ndbilia,  which  is  axitlary,  and  resembles  that  ahown  in 

the  coronal  wreaths. 

samrtew  LlD.  Bp.,  1474.,  Att.II«LKn>.,  Ms.4.,  Lodd.  Cit,  ed.  IB»,  Bet.  Hh-U», 
liMlhtlrmBarltantuonthelriurtl».  Itti  ■nMlHDr  theCinuTUudi.iiDd  wu  ciOtitiiid 
btfdn  1TI3.  In  tli«  RotiJ  Onnleu  U  Hnnlai  Conrt.  It  li  ■  twbilBg  ilmili.  rWiH  to  Ib*  btlfkt 
orTfl.orSft.,  ind  ii  ooi  oftbe  oldan  InhiUluti  cf  out  ina-bauH)  wb«,  <■»  plutif  M 
th>  iround.  ud  allond  to  twlneround  ■  lai,  U  prodMn  *  tlM*flhc<  tn  iti  DuneinH  a»Mk  ibt^ 
lotTB,  whlrti  fnllio  ihida  beoM»  *(rr  derx,  SBd  p*la  irMO  wtini  nillj  ei '  —  ■•— --»■     ■"■- 

dciweriuvwhlle.endutindUMil  lu  duMsnoo  tf     —    ' 

Mt  arjt,cn«n,  EbtnreUowlih.  end  flriAUy  red.  Hbtr 
durini  (leet  put  ot  Uif  ■unmer.    Ai  tbe 


CHAI».  CXVI.  LlhlA^CEM.       Yl/CCA.  25«l 

in  the  rooC,  we  have  no  doubt  that  R.  juidr6gynu«,  and  lonie  other  speciet  whteh  are  now  iMipt  in 
the  gTeen-houM^  would  live  against  a  conservative  wall. 

Genus  IIL 


m 


YVCCA  L.      The  Yucca,  or  Adam's  Nbedle.    Iah,  Syst,  Hexdndria 

Monog^nia. 

JdenttPcaOim.    Ltn.  Sp.,  45&  ;  Reich.,  8.  83. ;  WUld.,  2.  18& ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  52.,  £.  291. :  N. 

Du  Ham.,  3. 145. 
DtrivaHon.    Tbe  name  of  the  piaot  in  Pero. 

Description^  ^c,  Low  evei^een  shirubs,  with  the  habit  of  pa]m  trees; 
natives  of  North  and  South  America.  In  British  gardens,  most  of  the  species 
are  somewhat  tender.  They  prefer  a  drj  and  deep  sandy  soil,  or  a  sandy 
loam ;  and  they  are  readily  propa^ted  by  suckers,  which  are  thrown  up  by 
the  roots,  or  by  side  shoots,  which  are  occasionally  produced  on  the  stem. 
They  sometimes  ripen  seeds,  which,  if  sown  immediately  after  they  are 
gathered,  and  placed  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  will  come  up  in  siz  weeks.  In 
their  native  countries,  their  leaves,  treated  like  the  staiks  of  hemp  or  flax, 
afford  a  fibre  which  may  be  used  like  that  of  those  piants,  in  the  manufacture 
of  doth  or  cordage;  and  the  stems,  macerated  in  water,  deposit  a  feculent 
matter,  from  which  starch  may  be  procured.  In  a  floricultural  point  of  view, 
all  the  species  are  highly  omamental ;  and  no  lawn  or  flower  border  ought  to 
be  without  some  of  them.  Considered  with  reference  to  landscape-gardening, 
the  yucca,  like  other  trees  and  shrubs  of  formal  shapes  and  rigid  habit,  when 
planted  in  masses,  cannot  readily  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  masses  8ur- 
rounding  it ;  but,  as  a  single  object,  it  is  weil  adapted  for  attracting  attention 
on  a  lawn,  for  the  summit  of  a  formai  knoll,  for  growing  out  of  rockwork, 
for  ruins,  and  for  various  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  As  the  yucca  grows 
naturally  on  tbe  sea  shore,  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  marine  gardens.  In 
imitating  Italian  scenery  round  an  Italian  villa,  the  yucca,  planted  in  hu^ge 
vases,  may  be  substituted  for  the  agave.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries^ 
are  firom  %s,  to  5$.  each. 


•  I.  Y,  OLORio^A  Xr.    The  glorious  Yucca,  or  Adam^t  Keedle, 

tdentffieatUm.    Lin.  Spi,  456.;  Reich.,  2.  Sa:  Willd.  Sp.  FL,fi.  n.  18&;  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,ed.9:, 

2.  pi  S91. ;  Deif.  Hiat  de«  Arb.,  &G.,  1.  p.  17. ;  Lodd.  6at.,  ed.  1836. 
S^wmifme*.  Y.  fbliU  A^oe»  Baitk.  Pi».,  91. ;  Y.  canadtoa  A/d.  Hort.  Par.,  33. ;  Y.  fndica,  ftc,  Barr, 


Ger. 
EmgrmtimgB.    Bot  Mag.,  1 1S60 ;  and  oarjlg.  2991. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,    Leaves  entire.  (  WUld,)    A  nadve  of  North  America.     In* 
troduced  in  1596,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

Variety, 

«  Y.  g,  2film  variegdtit  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  variegated. 

Descriptionf  Sfc,  This  species  has  a  stem,  or  trunk,  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  higb, 
dothed  with  leaves  almost  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  stifl^  but 
thin  :  they  are  of  a  very  dark  ^een,  and  end  in  a  sharp  black  spine.  The  flower- 
stalk  is  generally  about  3  ft.  higb,  branching  out  on  every  side  to  a  oonsiderable 
distance ;  but  the  flowers  are  very  wide  asunder  on  the  stalk.  Soraetimes  the 
panides  of  flowers  spring  at  once  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  without  the  in- 
tervention  of  a  stalk.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  and  han^  downwards;  and 
each  petal  is  white  within,  but  is  marked  with  a  purple  stnpe  on  the  outside. 
They  are  scentless,appear  from  July  to  September,but  are  seldom  succeeded  by 
seecM  in  Englaud.  This  yucca  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  of  Carth»- 
geoa  in  New  Spaiii,  and  of  theWest  Indies;  and,  Uiough  anative  of  warm  coun- 


ABSORETUH    AND    fKUTICETUM. 


tries,  it  U  perfectly  hkrdy  tn  the  clinMte  of  Londoo.  It  wai  fint  cultivued  in 
England  b>  Oerard,  about  1 598,  who  aays  : "  Thia  pUnt  grovetb  ia  all  the  tnct 
ofthe  lDdie«,fi-om  the  Haeellnne  Strnita  unto  ihe  Capeof  FlQridi,aDd  mnioat 
of  tbe  iiilanib  of  the  CaniMbi,  and  otherg  adjoining ;  Irom  whence  I  had  that 

Silant  brought  me  thatgroweth  inmygBrclen.by  a  serrantof  a  leained  and  akil- 
iil  apathecary  of  Eicester  aamed  Mr.  Tbonias  Edwarda."  Oerard  suppoted 
that  the  cazava,  or  Indiaa  bread,  waa  tnode  from  the  root  of  this  plant ;  hut 
his  commentator,  Johnaou,  says  that  this  was  "  wberein  he  most  sheweil 
his  wcaknesse,  for  tbat  he  doth  confound  it  with  the  inanibot,  or  tnie  jnicca." 
Gerard  also  supposed  that  it  was  "  alow  herbe,  consiBting  onelforieMvoiand 
roott.  It  hath  ndtber  stalka,"  be  says,  "  flowen,  nor  fhiit,  that  IcBnuad»- 
stand  of  otbera,  or  by  experience  of  the  plant  it6elf,whicb  bath  grown  in  ■>; 
carden  four  jeares  togetner,  and  ;et  doCh  grow  and  pro^>er  eiceediugh'." 
On  this  paMage  Johnson  observes,  th{it  tierard's  plant,  "  some  few  jeares  ajter 
he  had  set  forth  his  worke,  flowu^  in  hit  garden ; "  adding  that  he  hinmelf 
once  SBw  a  yucca  in  flower  "  in  the  garden  of  Ur.  Wibnot,  at  Bow,  but  never 
since,  thoiuh  it  hath  been  kept  for  sundij  yearea  in  mBuy  other  gardens,  ai 
with  Mr.  I^kinson  and  Mr.  Tuggy."  Respecting  the  plant  in  Ger«rd's  gar- 
den  "  at  Holbarne,  in  tbe  suburtiB  of  London,"  Parkinson,  in  his  ParadiMia, 
p.  434^  tells  us  that  Gerard  kept  it  till  his  death ;  after  which  "  it  perished 
with  bim  who  got  it  &om  bis  widow,  intending  to  aend  it  to  his  country 
bouse;"  adding  that  Oerard  sent  a  sucker  of  it  to  Robin,  gardcner  to 
Henry  IV.  in  ForiB,  which  was  the  first  leen  in  France.     Midiaux  foiind  it 


growi 
theL 


o  make  a  kind  of  cloth,  and  «Iso  cords,  which  they  u 


CMAP.  CXVl, 


XILIA^CE*.      YVCCA. 


their  houses  together,  snd  to  make  thnr  swiiisine  beda,  called  haminocks.  At 
CanhagenEi,  a  etarch,  or  rather  glue,  is  mode  ^om  the  stem,  wbicb  ia  Bold 
tbere  at  l^.  tbe  SpaniBh  pound.  A  specimen  of  this  starcb  wos  seot  to  us 
in  1934,  by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Plymouth.^See  Gard.Mag.,  fol.  x.p.454.) 


S  8.  Y.  (o.)  s 
MnOllisMM  Hawortb  SuppL.  PUnl. 
AwiVK.     r.  tUaVtu  And.  Sot,  JUp.. 


The  Buperb  Yucca. 
.  BM.  Etf..  loe. 
ind  ourA-  ^'^ 

9pec.  Char.,  ic.  Stem  Brboretcent.  Iieares  sword- 
■haped  and  pleited,  with  a  Tery  strong  spine.  Fbw- 
ers  orate,  bell-Bbaped,  and  droopioK;  pure  white. 
{And.)  This  spedes  whs  separated  from  F.  gloridsa 
by  Mr.  Hawortn,  on  account  of  its  more  arborescent 
stem,  the  greater  dendty  of  tbe  flowers,  and  the 
wbiteness  of  their  petals  when  eipanded ;  tfae  youi^ 
buds,  howerer,  haTe  a  dnge  of  purple  like  those  of  z. 
gloridsa.     la  cultivation  in  Malcorm'a  Nuraery  sbout 


1  3.  Y.  JLoiPO^Li. 


\i^h 


a  the  Hordcuitural  So. 


I.,  435.1  ^r^  y<icne  ftUK,  nulinw,  R 


i-lucccjltti) 
)  Bo«.Hiic., 


jrttwot  «6,  OBt  SIU.J  4stj  A 

1  Yiixm  thtiu,  MAontcma,  Qtm.  Ptx\ 
n.  Sor.  AmrT.,  s.  p,  ise. 
_..    JIL  Etib,.  1.^1*10,1  Pluk,  Alm,,  t.  15S.  C  t,  i  CoBB.  PnnL,  t. 
^..^■.miouijli.isas. 

^HK.  Char.,  4c.    Leavea  crenulate,  stiff.  (mHd.)    A  nattre  oT  Soutb  Ame- 
rica.    lotroduced  before  1696,  snd  flowering  in  August  Bnd  S^itember. 

1  Y.  a.  2  phidula  Cat.  Hort.  Par.,  p.  84.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  iii.  p.  147.,  Bon 
Jard.,  ed.  1637,  has  the  leares  pendent. 
Dacriptkm,  ^c,  A  remarkable  palm-like  tree,  witb  a  thick  tongfa  ttem 
or  trunk,  10  ft.  or  12  fL  high,  crowned  with  a  head  or  tufl  of  atiff,  narrow, 
tight  green  leaves,  the  edges  of  wbich  are  slightlj 
serrated,and  tbe  points  ending  in  sharp,  atrong,  very 
hard  spines,  The  Rower-stalk  rises  from  the  centre 
oftbeleaTe8,andis  Stl.  or  Sft.  high,  brancbing  out 
so  as  to  form  a  pyramid.  The  nowera  grow  close 
to  tbe  branchcs,  and  form  a  regular  spike :  thej  are 
pur[^h  without  and  white  within.  Wnen  the  flowera 
naTe  dropped,  .the  head  ftom  wliich  thej  aprang 
diea ;  but,  generally,  one  or  two  young  heads  come 
out  from  the  side  of  tfaestalk,  below  the  old  head. 
This  species  b  rather  more  tender  than  Y.  gloridaa.  . 
It  ia  a  natiTe  of  South  America,  and  was  cmtiTated  f 
before  1696,  in  the  Royal  Oardena  at  Hampton 
Court.  Fig.  S394.  ia  e  portrait  of  a  plant,  or  rather 
tree,  of  T.  aToirolia,  growmg  in  tbe  gordens  at  Adare, 
which  WBS  taken  in  October,  183T,  and  kindly  sent 
to  ua  by  the  Counteas  DunrsTen.  The  plant  mea- 
surea  SSfti.inbeight;  ihecircumferenceof  tbe  trunk,at  10  ft.  fram  tbe  gronnd, 
ia  17  in. ;  and,  at  tbe  height  of  30  fL,  it  dlTidea  into  «i  masay  branches, 
each  terminatinK  in  a  pyramid  of  Sowers.  In  the  figure,  only  four  of  tbese 
branches  are  exnibiteJ,  this  beiiw  the  greatest  number  that  could  be  aeen  at 
one  time  from  anj  one  poiut  of  Ttew.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  pjanied 
npwarda  of  44  yeara,  and  appeara,  from  thc  drooping  habit  of  tbe  leavcii, 
to  be  the  Tariety   Y.  a.  p^dula,     It  is   the  fineat  apecimen  of  Yicca  that  we 


ARBORETU»    AND    PRUTICETUU. 


hkTehad  any  BCcount  of  e  ther  ftt  horoe  or  abroad  There  are  plants,  botb  of 
thii  variety  uid  of  the  spedea,  in  the  Horticuliursl  Society's  (iarden,  in  tbe 
Epsoin  Nuner>,  and  at  Me««rs.  Loddigea'^. 


CUAP.  CXTI.  LILIaVeS.     TlfCCA. 


UnH/lcaHaL.  Lln.  Sp.,  «ST.j  Hcieb.,  S.  p.ii.  i  Wllld.,  l  ISi,)  Um.  MIIL.  NaS  :  ALt.  Hott 
Kn.,  hL  1.,  £1  p.  191. 1  Dh/.  HM.  da  Aib.  «t  Artwln,  1.  p.  ij. ;  Himi.  8upp.,  p^  33. ;  EIILM  FL 
« '^'    L«]Li  Ladd.  Cit.,  edieM;  BonJud.,Bd.im 

-     "■  ■* — '-'-  "■'')  HTiiUi  rclliu  Dill.  BM.,  4ST.,  Ctan  ftirt,  ia.  «7. 1  Drutal 
)  TIkM  IMI»  DncbDl  tiborit  rtmlll  Baak.  BU. 
/,_      _  .  „       tl8«i.i««loiirjf(.B3Bi 

Spec.Ciar.,ii!.  LeaveB  crenBted,  nodding.  (Willd.)  Natireof  South  Canv 
lina.     Introduced  in  1732,  and  flowering  in  October  and  Noveniber. 

Detaiptitm,  j^.  Stem  riatng  to  the  height  of  3  fl.  or  4  ft,  Leaves  narrow, 
<tark  green,  hangine  down,  serrated,  and  ending  ia  acute  Bpinea.  Flowera 
pendulous,  milk-wbite.  with  a  str«iig  unpleasant  Bmell.  Otertner  deacribes  tbe 
miit  aa  a  Beshy  oblong  berry,  contracted  at  the  lop,  witb  a  nairow  aperture 
between  the  sessile  Btigmasj  obscurely  6-cornered  and  6-celled  j  cuticleveiy 
thin,  not  separating ;  pulp  firm,  of  a  dark  dusky  "   ■ 

blood-red  colour ;  threeof  the  partitionB  thicker 
than  the  otber  three,  all  longitudinat :  between 
these  are  transverae,  membranaceous,  vcry  thia, 
white  dtaphragmB,  forming  partial  cetls  for  each 
of  the  seeds.  Rec«)tacle  none,  except  the  cen>  s 
tral  angle  of  the  cellB,  to  which  the  seeds  are 
faaten^  horiiontall]'  in  a  Bingle  longitudmal  row. 
Seeda  numerous,  sphericallj  triangular;  flattish  1 
on  both  sidea,  dark,  hut  not  snining,  Tbis  f 
Bpecies  is'  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  whence 
Hilier  recdved  the  seeda  under  the  name  of  oi]-  ~ 
■eed.  It  bad,  however,  been  previoimlf  tntro- 
duced  into  Europe;  uid  it  flowered  in  August,  I7S9,  at  Hamburg,  in  the 
garden  of  M.  Von  Sprekelaen,  The  plant  waa  SO  yean  old,  with  a  trunk  S  ft. 
nigh,  and  the  flower-ateiD  waa  S  ft.  6  in.  long.  The  flowetB  were  white, 
aiid  ^ut  150  in  a  thyrse.  The  Beed-vesael  waa  3-ceIIed;  end  tbe  seeds 
were  boraj,  wrinkled,  and  bbickiBb  when  ripe.  Y,  dracdnis,  safB  Dr.  Lindlev, 
ia  the  Botamcal  R^tUr  for  September,  IS38,  "  is  one  of  the  most  atatelj 
^iecies  of  thegenus.  It  grows  along  tbe  sea  ahore  of  Carolina,  frequently 
iDtermuced  wi£  Y.  gloridaa ;  and  flowers  ^0^  1lb,y  to  Au^t,  ond  Bometimes 
growa  BE  much  Bs9ft,  or  lOtV.  ht^.  The  great  pecuUantj  by  which  it  a[v 
pears  to  be  distinguiBhed  ia,  the  apresdiiw  of  the  flowera,  the  s^ments  of 
which,  inatead  of  remainins  closed  in  a  ^bose  mann«',  as  in  most  of  the 
other  Bpecies,  expand  till  tney  diverge  from  the  flower-stalk  nearl]r  at  a  '  ' 
angle,    Themainstem,cIearof  IeaveB,was  [in  the  plantfigured  in  theBoU 

Rcguler]  S  fL  long,  and  terminated  in  three  clusters  of  leaves,  fromthe  ci_ 

of  each  of  which  rose  a  flower-stem  3  k.  high.  The  roliace,  notwithstanding  iis 
■tiflness,  does  not  oSend  the  e}'e,  aa  the  teaves  graduatly  tum  Wk  as  3iej 
grow  old,"  till  at  last  they  form  a  very  gracefiil  arrsngement.  "  Nothing  can 
be  better  adapted  than  theae  plants,  for  ornamentin^  either  artificial  or  natural 
masBes  of  rocKwork,  precipitous  banka,  or  other  situations  where  th^  ain- 
guiar  stems  can  be  so  mucb  above  the  eye  as  to  form  a  bold  and  prominent 
object  «tanding  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  sky."  Y.  dracdnlB  ia  perfectlv 
hnrdy,  and  atanda  out,  without  the  B%htest  protection,  in  the  nuraery  of 
Hesars.  Backhouse  of  York.  There  are  alao  plants  stsnding  out  in  tbe 
Horticnltural  Society^s  Oarden  at  Chiswick,  which  ■■  no  weather  seems  to 
barm."  {Bol.  Reg.)  Dr,  Lindley  also  obBerves  that  juecaa  arevery  auitable 
for  sardens  near  the  sea  coast,  from  that  situatioa  being  similar  to  their  native 
halntat. 

r  LyoiCt  narrow-leaved  Adam't 
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PART  III. 


Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  With  a  stem.  Leayes  linear- 
laDceolate,  very  stiff;  eloDcated  at  the  apex. 
Flower-stem  branched  at  tne  base;  branches 
Himple.  Flowers  orbiculate,  bell-fihaped.  (<Smu.) 
The  leaves  are  very  long,  straight,  and  tapering 
to  a  long  point,  with  a  very  few  scattered 
threads  on  the  margm.  They  are  of  a  deep  green, 
edged  with  yellow.  The  fliowers  are  globular, 
greenish,  with  a  purplish  tinge,  and  large.  The 
flower-stem  is  about  4ft.  or  5ft.  high,  growing 
very  uprighty  and  branching  at  the  baise.  It  was 
found  m  Carolina  by  Lyon,  and  introduced  about 
1817. 

•  6.  F.  RECURviFo^LiA  SaUsh.    The  recurved-leaved  Yucca, 

Ideniyteatkm.    Stliab.  In  Parad.  Lond.,  31. ;  Pimh  F1.  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  988L 
yi  TCctirTa  Moftt 


Spec.  Char.^  ^c,  With  a  stem.  Leaves  Hnear-lanceolate ;  green,  recur?edi 
deflexed,  slightly  thready  on  the  mai^n.  Petals  broad  in  the  interior* 
(SaUtb,)  Stem  about  3  tt.  high.  Flowers  a  greenish  yellow,  with  a  tinge  o^ 
purple.  Found  on  the  sandv  shores  of  Oeorgia  by  jLe  Comte ;  flowering 
m  July  and  Augost.     Introduced  in  1794. 

m  7.  F.  FiLAMENTO^sA.    The  filamentose  Yucca,  or  threadtf  AdanC*  Keedle, 

Iden^fieatim.    Lin.  Sp.,  457. ;  Reich.,  8.  84w  $  WIIM.,  2.  pi  184w ;  Traw  Ehret,  t.  57. ;  Mart.  MilL. 

Na  4. ;  Ait  Hcnt.  Kew.,  ed.  fi.,  S.  p.  S91. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  147. ;  Lodd.  Cat^  ed.  1896;  Bcn 

Jwd.,  ed.  18^. 
Syntmyma,    Y.  fblite  fflamentJMit  Morig.  Aitf..  2.  4ia ;  K  ▼irgini&na,  ftCL,  PMl  Mm.,  996. 
Engrtmintp,    Bot.  M«g.,  t  900. ;  and  ow  fig.  i3ffl. 

SpecChar.,  ^c,    Leaves  serrated        ^»  ^^^  2397         ,if 

md  thready.  (Wm.)    Thestalk         ^  iHS^^  (/l^ 

and  leaves  are  like  those  of  F.  "^PY  aJwTI^  .  Viil 

gloridsa;  buttheleaves  are  ob-  ^Q^^x  JurjQlKi»  (  J  'a   t 

tuse,  and  have  no  spines  at  their 
ends.       The    flower-stalk  rises 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  higb,  and  is  generally 
covered  with  nowers  for  most  of 
itsleneth.  Theflowersarelareer 
and  whiter  than  those  of  Y,  ^o- 
ridsa,  and  sit  close  to  the  staik. 
On  the  sides  of  the  leaves  are 
long  threads,  which  hang  down. 
Morison  states  that  he  saw  this 
species  bearing  seeds  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  G^orge  Crook  of  Waterstock, 
near  Oxford,  in  1675 ;  and  that  the  capsules  were  S-sided  and  3-celled.    It 
is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  flowers  in  September  and 
October.     It  is  perfectly  hardy. 

•  8,  Y,  (f.)  anoustifoYia  Pttrsh,  The  narrow-leaved 

Yucca. 

tdenlificatiom,    Purili  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  d.  SS7. ;  Nuttall  Oen.  Fl. 
1.  p.  818.:  Slnii  in  Bot  Mag..  t  923S, 


Bngrtnfktg$,    Bot  i^ag.,  t  8236. ;  and  our  Ji;^.  8396. 

S^c.  Char,f  ^c,  Without  a  stero.  Leaves  long-Iinear, 
rigid;  mar^  sliffhtly  filamentose.  Capsules  large, 
obovate-cyhndricu.  (Purth.)  This  species  has  b^n 
sometimes  confonnded  with  Y,  strfcta ;  but  the  leaves 
are  narrower,  and  more  recurved,  and  the  threads 
on  the  margin  much  longer.  The  whole  plant  is  of 
humbler  growth :  the  flower-stem  is  not  branched ;  and  ^^^ 
the  flowers  are  more  oblong  than  round,  and  of  a  greenish  white,  without 
any  tinge  of  purple.    Found  by  Nuttall  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri;  and 
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described  by  Purgh,  from  the  Bpecimen  in  NuttaJrs  herbariuBi. 

reaemt>lii)([  y,  filamentdM.    Introduced  in  IBll. 

a  9.  y.  Pt.A'cciDA  Hiiii>.     The  Bacdd-leaved  Yucca. 
Utnmeattim.    Hn.  Supp,.  p.  35l  :  Undl.  in  Bot.  Rss.,  toL 
Emtrmtf^.    Bot.  R<(. ;  wid  «ir  JK.  ^XO. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c,     LeaTCS  all  very  flaccid,  weak, 

beut  bdaw  the  midillB  and  recurved,  very  long 

and  Unceolace,  flat,  coacave  and  mucroiiulate 

at   tfae   apex,   roughiHh ;    mat^iual  filaments 

stroDg,  yellowish.   {HawoTtk   SuppL,  p.  35.) 

"  A  prettv  and  apparently  distinct  species, 

well    marked   by  Ks   thread-edged   scabrous 

teave*,  and  pale  flowera,  which  ftppear  in  July." 

Inttoduced  &om  Geor^  in  1S18. 


■  10.  Y.  fiLAUGE^SCBN*  Haw. 


JSmtmtitt.  BAl.rUtw..<3iiti.,t.Ss.iUiioaiJlg.**00- 
i^Mr.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  eniire,  eon- 
cave,  ghwcescent,  itraight;  mar^in  slighdy  filamento«e. 
(^Swl.)  A.  BtemieBt  tipecies,  with  vcry  atiff  concave 
lcsvea,  of  a  duU  glaucous  colour,  tenninalins  in  a  sharp 
homy  splne;  marsin  entire,  with  here  and  tnere  a.  slen- 
der  white  thread,  sljghtly  twiated.  Flawen  of  a 
greeniBh  white,  tinged  with  yellow.  A  narive  of  North 
America.  Introduced  by  Hr.  John  Ly^ouB  in  181S. 
Thia  plant  wu  firBt  g>ven  to  tfae  nurseries  from  Hish 
Clere,  where  it  flowerB  rreely  every  year.  It  has  the 
bsbit  of  y,  filamentos»,  witfa  largn-  and  more  Dunerous 
UosiHHnG,  and  more  el^aot  Bhaip-pointed  foUage.  (See 
Gerd.  Mag.,  voL  x.  p.  254.) 


The  glauceaceDt  Yucca. 

-OuiL.t.. 
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FaottCKOV^k.  hnga^oa  Karw.  et 
Zuccar,  Trena.  Munich,  vol.  xvi. 
part  2.  t,te,49.  A  splendid  planc, 
braught  Irom  South  America  to  Eu- 
rope,  in  1888,  bv  the  BHTon  Kar- 
winski;  and  introauced  into  Bngland 
by  H.  Frsncis  Rauch,  in  1833.  A  \ 
tree,  with  m  atraight  cylindrical 
trunlt,  40ft.or60ft.  high.andfivm 
ISin.  to  ISin.  in  diameter,  aodS 
Bunnounted  by  a  flower-stem  from 
36  ft.  to  40  ft  hiffh.  It  ia  found  on 
the  Bummit  of  Hount  Tan^  in  tbe 
prorince  of  Oaxaca  in  Mexico,  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  ft.  above  tfae  level 
of  the  Bea,  growioK  in    decliritics 

along  with  oaka  aniT  arbutuEes.    It  flowers  there  in  May.  and  ripeaa  ita  fruit 
in  ih.  GiiiAuiin»  u.;nf»F     BHTon  KarMriDBki  mentioDcd  to  M.  Rauch.in  IB33, 

8   A 


n  the  foUowing  * 
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that,  whtfe  he  fouod 
the  plant,  the  ground 
wu  coTcred  with  •now 
mnd  ice  i  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  iti 
being  hardy  io  the  cli- 
mate  of  London.  It  ia 
of  Mich  remBrkably  bIow 
crowtti  in  itB  nativc  hi^ 
bttats,  that  the  inhabi- 
tantsBay  it  flowers  only 
once  in  400  years.  F^. 
S402.,  reducedfrom  Ba- 
ron  Karwinski'B  plnte  to 
a   «cale    1  in.  to  l2St., 


■X 


shows  the   Keneral 
pearance  of   ''  ' 
grown    plant, 
noble  q)ike  of  flowera. 
^.  2401.  fhowa  the 
flowen  of  ^e  natural 
giie.    Only  aeren  plaot»       ^ 
were  introdoced,  one  of  ^} 
which  wai  purchBsed  by   r^ 
theDukeofDeTonshire,  *" 
and    the    rest   sold  to 
Mesars.  Loddiges.  Price 
five  guineas  each. 

F".  giganlia  Vent., 
BoL  Mag.,  t.  SSSO.,  is 
an  sgaTe-likc  plant, 
mCh  leftTes  Tft.  loiw, 
and  a  flower-Btem  30  n. 
high ;  B  native  of  Soutb 
America:  introducedin 
1690.  It  flowered  in 
tSSl,  at  the  Eul  of 
Powis'!  seat  at  Wallcot, 
Shropahire. 

LUla^  gcmnnjMro 
Brig.i  AgaVe  geromi- 
fldra  Ser;  Bani^rtea 
juneea  Haw.,  Hort. 
Joum.  Soy.  Iiul;  iii- 
1. 1.;  andourfie.8403.; 
is  a  native  of  Peru,  in> 
troduced  in  ISOD;  and, 
though  conunonly  ke^t 
'n  the  KTeen-houEe,  it  is 


The  plant  of  which  our 
ligure  i»  a  portrait,  with 
a  single  flower  of  the 
nalursl  dze,  flnwered  in 
the  conserTatory  of 
Knighfs  Exotic  Nur- 
•ery,  King'a  Road,  in 
1886.  Theflower-atem 
(trBt  appeared  about  the 
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middle  af  Augiut ;  and,  for  sbout  six 
weeks,  it  mAde  ihe  rspid  growth 
of  about  4iii.  etery  ii  hours,  After 
thia,  its  erowth  graduBlly  becanie 
nlower,  tin,  on  the  llth  of  No- 
vember,  the  spike  waa  I4ft.higli,  as 
showD  ID  the  figure,  aod  bearbg  840 
6owers  in  variou*  stages  of  progreas. 
The  flowerB  were  green  without,  and 
of  a  greeuiih  yellow  withia.  A  spe- 
cineD  in  theconservatoryof  thegeo- 
sraphicai  establiahment  of  Vod  der 
Maelen  at  Brussels  flowered  in  De- 
cember,  1837.  The  hcight  oC  the 
flower-stem  was  30  ft.,  and  i[  wo-s 
fuTDished  with  from  IBOO  to  1300 
flowers.  TheaameplaDthad  flowered 
soine  vears  previously,  so  that  thia 
BecoDdflower-atem  in  all  probability 
proceeded  from  a  sucker.  {UKcko 
du  Monde  Sai/atU,  Dec.  S9.,  IS3T.) 
The  plant  has  ripeDed  seeds  freely 
in  the  coiuervatory  of  M.  SoulaDge.. 
BodiD,  with  whom  it  flowered  in 
1625,  aDd  who  bad,  in  the  followiog 
year,  1000  pUnts  raiied  from  its  secda. 

Agave  ayaencatui,  the  American 
Aloe,  a  native  of  ihe  tropical  part  of 
Soutb  America,  on  mountains  900  ft. 
■bove  the  level  of  the  sea.  "  Thence," 
«ay»  Sir  W.  J.  Uooker,  "  it  has  been 
introduced  into  tlie  warmer  parts  of 
tfae  old  world,  where  fences  are  ma)le 
of  it,  aod  H  fermented  liquor  called 
puique;  and  fibresfor  tbrcad,  «diI  u 
aubMance  analogous  to  soap,  have 
al«o  been  e<tmcted,  It  was,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Yates,  plunted  iii  bis  garden 
at  ^altcouibe  Bay,  in  Devonahirc, 
in  1801,  when  only  3  years  old,  and 
but  Sin.  biah.  It  wus  placed  in  the 
open  air,  wiuiout  any  protectioD.save 
what  was  aflbrded  by  the  neighbour- 
ing  hills.  In  thc  ycar  1820,  it  had 
Bttained  a  height  of  1 1  ft.,  and  covered 
a  space  of  grouDd  the  diameter  of 
which  was  16  (l.,  when  it  threw 
up  a  flower-stcm,  which  grew  for  6 
weeks  st  the  rate  of  3in.  a  day,  aDd 
in  September  measured  27  (t.  ia 
height,  its  branches  bdng  loaded  with 
16,000  blossom*  j  tbus  contradicting 
the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
the  Amertcaa  aloe  flowers  ouly  once 
tu  100  years."  (MCallocft  StalU- 
tict  ^lhe  BrituA  Empire,  i.  p.  1S6.; 

PitinniitiH  tituu,  the  New  Zea- 
land  Flax,  w  also  qultc  hardy  both 
in  the  south  of  Eiigland  and  Ireland, 
and  1»  technically  ■  shrub.  8 


I    ANU    FnUlICF.TlIM. 


Gionit*  ropi  humih*  L  F\i<t  niK  hu  nil  s  Cac. ;  P&liua  hfliiiilia  Bavh. ;  Pd- 
niiste  E'ventail  Fr  Zwergpaluie  Ger  the  dwarf  Fan  Palm,  or  Palmetto; 
N.  DuHam  ii  t  58  andaur&24«4  la  h  native  r>r  the  south  or  Europe, 
and,  in  dry  warm  situations  m  England  w  II  stand  ihe  winter  with  verjr  litEie 
protection 

Tbou^h  this  palm  is  deai^aled  dwarr,  yet,  oceording  to  the  JVonreoti  Da 
Hamel,n  growB  to  the  height  of  30 fl.  or  40ft.  in  Spain;  and  one  tn  the 
Jardindcs  Planteg.in  a  tub,  Httaiaed  the  height  or3Q.ft.  In  England,  one  ia 
an  old  conservatory  at  Buckeridge  House,  near  Godalming,  waa,  in  1836, 
upwardsof  \2h.  high.  The  trunk  of  plants  of  thiiaize  ia cyliodrical, perfectlj 
naked  rroni  the  ground  to  within  a  ahort  distance  of  the  leaves,  wherc  scalei 
commence,  of  a  reddi!>h  hue,  being  the  bases  of  the  footstalks,  which  remain 
for  some  jeara  after  the  leuves  and  petiolea  have  dropped  offj  and  wbich 
Bcalea,  witli  great  plausibility,  faave  been  considered  hs  giving  the  Grst  hint  fbr  ' 
the  foliaecd  capitals  of  Corinthian  columns.  As  thit  fiatm  produces  abun- 
dance  of  aeed  in  Italy  and  Sardinia,  if  laKe  qusutiiies  of  it  were  imported,  and 
the  plants  raised  from  it  exposed  to  ihe  frost,  some  would  doubtless  be  found 
more  hartly  ihHu  othcrs;  and  these  might  be  jierpetuated  from  the  auckers, 
wfaicb  risc  abunduntly  from  the  roota.  The  boiI  which  thla  palm  prefen  is  ■ 
decfi  sand ;  in  which  soil  it  is  soid  lo  grow  in  the  soutb  of  Europe,  Bnd  »prewl 
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over  the  surfkce,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fem  does  in  England.  As  a  single 
object  on  a  British  lawn,  few,  in  rarity  and  singnlarity,  can  surpaffs  a  handsome 
fan  (>alm.  A  plant  has  stood  out  in  the  open  air  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden  for  several  winters»  with  scarcely  any  protection. 

The  ChamseVops  hLkmilis,being  a  plant  of  small  size  and  slow  growth,is  very 
easily  covered  in  such  a  manner  as  effectually  to  exclude  frost ;  and,  if  it  is  found 
worth  while  to  protect  the  pines  and  araucarias  of  warm  climates,  it  surely  wili 
not  be  thought  too  rouch  to  recommend  the  bestowingof  this  care  on  the  only 
spedes  of  palm  yet  known  which  is  likely  to  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the 
open  air  in  British  gardens.     It  may  be  observed,  that  the  dwarf  fan  palm» 
baving  strong  tough  fronds,  may  be  protected  throuohout  the  winter  without 
the  admission  of  light,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  facility  and  economy  of  thc 
operation  of  protection.    On  the  other  hand,  pines,  firs,  and  most  dicotyle- 
doDOus  plants,  when  protected  during  winter,  not  only  require  the  frost  to  be 
excluded,  but  light  and  air  to  be  frequently  admitted.     A  cylindrical  frame 
of  iron  rods,  with  acover  formed  of  a  slightly  convex  plate  of  zinc,  manufac- 
tured  by  Messrs.  Cottara  and  Ebllen,  is  well  adapted  for  protecting  plants  of 
this  kind.    The  zinc  cover  throws  off 
the  rain  and  protects  the  plant  under  it 
from  perpendicular    snows,  while  the 
sides  are  covered  with  mats,  which  can 
be  taken  off  or  put  on  at  pleasure,  and 
in  a  few  minutes.     Fig.  2406.   shows 
one  section  of  the  skeleton  cylinder, 
which  may  be  increased  to  any  height  by 
placin^  others  of  the  same  dimensions 
over  it ;  and  fig.  2405.  shows  the  zinc 
cover.    Covers  of  this  kind  are  admir- 
ably  adapted  for  protecting  shrubs  which 
flower  early  in  spring,  such  as  the  Pvsbfiia 
Moiiian,  Magn6lsa  conspicua,  camellias, 
&c. ;  and  in  autumn  they  may  be  placed 
over  currant  bushes,  or  over  Buttner'8 
mirellio  cherry  trees ;  by  which  means 
the  fniit  may  be  preserved  hanging  on 
the  branches,  and  fit  for  the  table,  till 
November.  Instead  of  having  the  skele- 
ton  cylinders  of  iron,  and  the  cap  zinc, 
the  former  we    should  greatly  prefer 
being  made  of  Kyanised  wiilow  or  hazel  rods,  and  the  latter  of  oiled  paper, 
or  of  birch  bark  fastened  to  a  wickerwork  frame.    Even  if  the  cap  were  5  ft. 
or  6  ft.  in  diameter,  it  might  still  be  covered  with  plates  of  bark,  such  as 
that  of  oak,  beech,  birch,  &c.,  cut  in  the  form  of  plain  tiles,  but  larger  for 
placing  round  the  circumference,  and  smaller  for  the  centre,  and  projecting  a 
few  inches  all  round,  so  as  to  clear  the  sides  firom  the  drip  and  perpendicular 
rain.     The  diiierent  sections  forming  the  sides  might  also  be  covered  with 
bark,  or,  if  not  with  bark,  with  straw  or  reeds,  unbruised,  and  placed  in  a  verti- 
cal  direction,  so  as  to  throw  ofTside  rains.  Where  these  firames  are  used,  they 
are  commonly  covered  with  straw  or  hav  ropes,  or  with  bast  mats ;  but,  these 
not  presenting  either  a  smooth  surface  like  the  bark,  or  a  channeled  surface 
like  the  straw  or  reeds,  absorb  the  moisture  which  falls  on  them,  and  thus  not 
only  chill  the  atmosphere  within,  by  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  while 
they  are  drying,  but  rot  the  material.    We  have  a  great  objection  to  the  use 
of  iron  in  the  support  or  protection  of  plants,  where  wood  can  be  substituted, 
and  an  equal  objection  to  the  preference  generally  given  to  wood  prepared 
with  the  saw  and  the  plane,  ana  painted,  rather  than  to  poles  or  rods  with  the 
bark  on.     The  reason  for  our  objections  is :  the  great  disparity  between  the 
nature  and  durability  of  the  protector  and  supporter,  and  the  thing  protected  or 
supported.     The  means  appear  badly  adjusted  to  the  end,  and  the  end  seems  as 
it  were  only  secondary  to  the  means.     It  is  true,  there  has  been  hitherto  a 
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powerful  induoemeiit  to  the  use  of  iron  rods  for  supportine  standard  roses, 
dahlias,  and  similar  plants,  and  it  is  Tery  proper  that  sucn  rods  should  be 
painted  to  give  them  durability;  but  there  is  less  excuse  fbr  employinf 
iron  rods,  or  rods  of  joiner'8  work,  for  tying  up  small  green-house  plants,  ana 
small  plants  in  the  open  border ;  and  none,  as  we  think,  for  painting  either 
wooden  or  iron  rods  ofa  pea-green.  The  natural  colour  of  the  bark  of  young 
trees  is,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  preferable.  In  the  present  day,  when  it  is  so 
clearly  proved  that  stakes  and  rods  with  the  bark  on  can  be  rendered  at  least 
of  6  or  7  years*  duration  by  the  kyanising  process,  we  should  always  reeommend 
their  use  in  preference  to  iron.  We  acknowledge,  however,  tbe  value  of  the 
latter  materud  for  espalier  rails,  some  descriptions  of  trellis-work,  saah-hars,  &c. 
C.  semMta  Willd.,  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  206^  Pursh  Fl.  Amer. 
Sept.,  i.  p.  239.,  grows  on  the  coast  of  Oeorgia  and  Florida,  and  diilers  very 
little  from  the  dwarf  fan  palm  of  Europe. 

C.  h^itrix  Pursh,  l.  c,  p.  240.,  has  a  creepingroot,  like  the  former,  but  difiers 
in  havingthe  petioies  of  the  leaves  long,  with  prickles  resembling  porcupine's 
quills.     Found  near  the  town  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia. 

C.  Palmctto  WiUd,,  Purth,  1.  c,  Midix.  N.  Amer,  S^l,  iii.  1. 1-  101.;  G5- 
rypha  Palmetto  Walt. ;  the  Cabbage  Tree,  Amer,  This  is  a  tree  with  a  tnink 
from  40  fl.  to  50  h.  high,  of  a  uniSirm  diameter,  and  crowned  with  a  regular 
and  tufted  head,  composed  of  leaves  of  a  brilliant  green,  palmated,  and  Iwme 
by  petioles  from  l  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  long,  nearly  triangular  and  united  at  tfae 
edges.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  and  breadth  from  1  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  are  so 
arranged,  that  the  smallest  occupy  the  centre  of  the  summit,  and  tbe  largest 
the  circumference.  Before  their  developement,  they  are  folded  like  a  fan ;  and, 
as  they  open,  the  outside  sticks  of  this  fan  separate  and  fall,  leaving  the  base 
surrounded  with  filaments  woven  into  a  coarse  and  flimsy  russet  web.  Hie 
base  of  the  unclosed  bundle  of  leaves  is  white,  compact,  and  tender  i  it  is 
eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  resembles  the  artichoke  and  the  cabbage  in 
taste ;  whence  the  American  name  of  the  cabbage  tree.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  greenish  hue,  and  are  produced  in  long  clusters :  they  are  succeeded  by 
black  homy  fruit,  about  the  size  of '  a  pea.  This  tree  is  found  on  the  sea  coast 
of  Carolina  and  Florida,  where  the  wood  is  used  for  fonning  piles  for  building 
wharfs ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  preferred,  though  it  is  extreniely  porous,  firom 
its  power  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  sea-worms,  which,  during  summer, 
destroy  most  otber  kinds  of  wood  placed  in  situations  accessible  to  them. 
When  subject  to  be  altemately  wet  and  dry,  it  decays  as  rapidly  as  any  other 
wood.  In  the  war  of  independence,  it  was  used  for  building  forts,  as,  when 
a  ball  entered  the  wood,  it  immediately  closed  over  it.  (Michx,)  The  leaves 
are  manufactured  into  liglit  and  very  durable  hats.  —  As  there  are  several 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Carolina,  Fiorida,  and  Oeoi^a,  which  endure 
the  open  air  in  England,  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  try  these  three  pdms, 
which  are,  probably,as  hardy  as  the  ChamseVops  humilis. 

Bambusa ;  the  Bamboo.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bamboo  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society's  Garden,  which  bave  endured  the  open  air  for  10  or  12  years, 
without  any  protection  whatever.  One  of  these,  B.  nlgra  Lodd.  CW.,  the 
black  bamboo,  was,  in  1837,  7  ft.  high,with  several  stems  var^nng  in  thicknos 
from  J  in.  to  1  in.  Though  a  native  of  India,  it  appears  nearly  as  bardy 
as  the  European  reed.  Another  species,  in  the  same  garden,  JB.  mm- 
din^cea,  has  stood  out  during  the  same  period  at  the  base  of  a  wdl  witfa 
an  eastem  aspect,  but  has  not  grown  so  freely,  probably  owing  to  its  bdng  in 
a  drier  soil.  In  Jersey,  there  are  severai  species  and  varieties  in  Sannders^s 
Nursery,  which  stand  out  perfectly  well  without  any  protection. 

Arundo  'Donax  is  a  grass  with  woody  stems,  a  native  of  the  soutfa  of 
Europe ;  and  on  Mount  ^tna  supplying  stakes  for  supporting  the  vine.  It 
sometimes  grows  15  ft.  high  in  one  season,  in  the  climate  of  London ;  and  makes 
a  fine  appearance  on  the  rocky  margin  of  a  pond. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


CONSISTING    OF 


ADDITIONS     AND    CORRECTIONS. 


Part  I,     Hjstory  amd  G£06Raphy,  etc 

Wherever  the  words  "  Schubertaa  dlsticha"  occur,  substitute  **  Taxodium 
distichum ; "   for  ''  A^bies  Plcea,"  read  '*  Picea  pectinata ; "  and  for 
*"  Pdpulus  dilatata,"  read  '<  P6pulus  fastigi^ta." 
ftige  48.  hne  6.,  for  «  70,"  read  "  65^ 
51. 1.  15.,  for  '^/mxuufdhaL,**  read  "/raxinifolia.'» 

58. 1.  15.  and  16.,  for  "  the  Blisses  Gostling,  the  present  proprietors  of 
Whitton  Place,"  read  **  John  Oostling,  £8q.,  the  present  proprietor 
of  Whitton  Park." 
75. 1.  7.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  William  Swainson,  the  proprietor  of  some 
popular  vegetabie  medicines,"  read  **  Isaac  Swainson,  who  waa  origin- 
alljr  a  derk  to  a  woollen  draper,  but  who  afterwards  purchased  a  share 
in  De  Velno^s  Vegetable  Syrup." 
78.  L  22.  ditto,  for  "  the  stock  was  sold  off,"  dcc.,  read  *'  the  stock  was  adver- 

tised  to  be  sold  oil^  and  the  ground  let  for  buildine  on,"  &c. 
91. 1.  16.  from  the  top,  ajfter  "amerina,"  inaert  "[decipiens  Hoffnum;  see 
HooJk.  Brit.  Flor.,  i.  p.  414.]" 
1.  2a,  for  **  longifdl]a,'^read  <*  palustris  [austridis]." 
97. 1.  16.  from  the  bottom,  after  the  word  *'son,"  insert  '^of  the  brother.' 
103.  L  16.  ditto,  for  "iL,"  read  "iii." 
106. 1.  8.  ditto,  dele  «  L." 
119. 1.  21.  from  the  top,  dele  **  in^rians." 

125.  L  12.,  insert  "  c."  before  **  DougUs»,"  and  "  [C.  occidentkle] "  after  it. 
after  1.  >6.,  insert :  — 

"  Oatas^gus  Dougl&stt. 

punct&ta  breviapina." 
after  L  19.,  insert : — 

**  i%iilad^lphus  Gordomana." 
1.  25.,  for  "  P)nu8  SabinuTiui  var.,"  read  **  /^nus  macrodiipa  [Coulterti]." 
1.  10.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  Meath,"  read  **  King*8  County." 
134. 1.  3.,  deie  **  mediterr^nea." 
135.  L  18.,  after  **  Charkdas,"  add  **  or  amygdaloides." 
140.  L  7.,  from  the  bottom,  after  ''deciduous,"  insert  **  cypress." 
145. 1.  26.  ditto,  for  *'  nearly  50  ft.,"  read  *'  35  ft. ;   and  its  age,  as  estimated 

by  Dr.  Kops  in  1835,  between  70  and  80  yeara." 
146.  L  15.  ditto,  dele  "  ^uphdrbia  sylv&tica." 
148.  and  149.,  for  *"  Schwobbache,"  read  **  Schwobber." 
149. 1.  7.  from  the  top,  insert,aftiar  fiill  stop,  **  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  viii.  p.  445.)" 
151.  L  2.,  dele  *'  Z/hriz  europeSi,  microdirpa,  and  p^ndula." 

1.  5.,  dele  "  andr6gynu8." 
153. 1.  6.  from  the  bottom,  dele  **  Linnfle^n  borealis." 

1.  9.  ditto,  deie  "  Phyll6doce  toxifoiia  (Menzi^Mi  cseriklea)." 
L  13.  ditto,  deie  **  hastata." 
L  16.  and  17.  ditto,  dele  "Potentilla  frutic6sa." 
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Page  156.  line  18.  from  the  bottom,  dele  *'  PhyU6docf  oerulea." 
166. 1.  3.  ditto,  dele  "minor." 

1   13.  ditto,  dele  "  roediterranea  (Portugal).*' 
167. 1.  18.  ditto,  dele  ''sylv&tica  (Portugal  and  Sieily)  Char^ias.** 
173.1.  14.  ditto,  insert  "f"  *>«ore  •'/raxinifolia ;' *   and  dele  «  +  "  beforc 

•*  DobinaB^a." 
177. 1.  21.  from  the  top,  after  "cbin^nse,"  insert  ^Moneiflorum." 
180. 1.  22.  and  23.,  dele  «  oolifblia  angusdfolia,  polifolia  latifblia." 

1.  29.,  dele  *•  cerulea/' 
181. 1. 34.,  dele  *' J^^ropetrum  nigrun." 
184. 1.  11.  from  the  bottom,  for  ''shrub,*'  read  ''scrub." 
188. 1.  26.  ditto,  for  "has  since  been  added,"  read  '^waa  published  in-183){, 
and  a  third  in  1837." 

1.  25.  ditto,  before  "  has,"  insert  **  of  the  first  two  Tolumes. 
189. 1.  24.  ditto,  insert  **  North  "  before  **  AmericanJ 
192.  last  line,  for  "  Encyclopsedia,"  read  "  work.' 


Part  U.     Of  the  Science  of  the  Study  of  Trees^ 

Page  193.  to  p.  230. 


195. 1.  31.  and  32.  from  the  bottom,for  "  S6rbu8,"  read  **  P^rus." 

201.  l.  32.  ditto,  dele  «  first." 

206. 1.  14.  from  the  top,  for  «  Part  IV.  of  this  Encyclopaedia,"  read  «our 

EncydopiBdia  of  Arborictdiwrey 
209. 1.  6.  from  the  bottom,  for  •*  the  acries  of  plates,"  &c ,  read  «  our  vdttmes 

of  plates." 
1.  7.  ditto,  for  "  These,  in  the  plates,"  &c.,  read  **  Theae,  in  our  Tolumes 

ofplates." 
210. 1.  19.  from  the  top,  for  "  volume,"  read  "yolumes." 
219. 1.  13.  fi-om  the  bottom,  for  «*  Encyclopaedia,"  read  «  work." 
22.3. 1.  4.  and  5.  from  the  top,  for  "the  plates  which  form  a  separate  volume," 

read  "  our  volumes  of  plates." 
l.  17.,  for  «  all,"  read  "most." 


Part  III.      The  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum. 

Page  23 1 .  to  p.  25S2. 

Wherever  the  words  "  our  plate  in  Vol.  11.,"  or  **  our  plate  in  Vol.  III.," 
occur,  substitute  ^  in  our  volumes  of  plates." 

CiEMATI^DEiE. 

Funff,    233. 1.  13.  from  the  top,  afler  tbe  full  stop,  insert :  — ^*  The  principal 

fungi  found  on  the  Clematidefle  are,  Solenia  urceoli^    WaOr,,  and 

iBcfdium  Clem&tidis  Dec." 
ClemaHs  tritemdta,    238.  l.  21.,  add :  ^"  According  to  Mr.  Gordon,  it  is  of 

stronger  growth  than  any  of  the  atraffenes ;  and  is  so  like  C,  virginiana, 

as  to  be  probably  only  a  variety  of  that  species." 
Flammula,    240.,  at  the  end  of  §  i.,  introduce :  — 

«  C.  nepa/ennt  Dec  Syst.,  i.  p.  164.,  Prod.,  i.'  p.  9.,  Wall.  Cat.,  4680., 
Royle  Ulust.,  p.  51.;  C.  montana  Z).  Don^  Prod,,  p.  192. ;  C,  m.  var.  Ham.  MSS, 
Peduncles  many ;  each  1-fIowered,  longer  than  the  leaves,  jointed,  and  witb 
an  involucre  below  the  apex.  Leaves  temate  or  trifid,  glabrous;  leaflets 
lanceolate,  flcute,  cut,  1-nerved.     Perianth  oblong,  ash-coloured,  and  woolly. 
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(D.  Don.)  A  native  of  Choor,  Urukta,  and  other  mountains  in  the  Hima- 
layasy.at  the  elevation  of  from  9,000  ft.  to  10,000  ft. ;  flowering  in  May. 
{Royie.)  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Uorticultural  Society^s  Garden,  which  has 
not  vet  flowered ;  but,  froni  its  foliage,  Mr.  Gordon  considers  it  to  bdong 
to  the  §  Flammula. 

"  C.  Hendertorm  Hcrt,  There  is  a  plant  in  theHorticultural  Societv'8  Garden 
beaiing  this  name,  which  wes  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.Henderson  of  Pine-Apple 
Place,  It  has  the  appearance  of  the  herbaceous  species  of  Clematis,  C, 
integrifdlia,  but  is  decidedly  shnibby." 

CJlorida,  Page  241.  line  3.  from  the  top,  for  «  Variety;*  read  "  Varietiet;''  and 
insert  2  aftier/.  After  line  5.,  add : — 
**  C.  /.  3  SiebdldA  D.  Don  in  Sweet^s  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.,  t.  396. ;  C  Sieboldti 
Pax.  Mag.  of  Bot.,iv.  p.  147. ;  C.  bicolor  Hort.—This  is  avcry  beauti- 
ful  varietjr.  The  sepals  are  cream-coloured  sufiused  with  violet  spots, 
so  as  to  give  the  plant  what  is  termed  by  florists  a  dark  eye.  The  leaves 
and  branches  are  more  hairy,  and  the  flowers  much  larger  than  those 
of the  spedes.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,whence  it  was  brousht  to  Europe 
by  Dr.  Van  Sieboldt ;  and  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the  Clapton 
Nursery  introduced  it  into  England  from  Belgium  in  1836.  (See 
Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  ziii.  p.  430.)" 
Before  C.  Vtticeiia,  insert :  — 


« 


*13.  C.  CJBRU^LEA  lAndl.    The  blue,  or  molet,  flowered  Clematis. 


UeidyUaikm,    Undl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1955. 

SmmonMmea.    C,  Mdrea  gnndifllkn  Sieb. ;  C.  grandlfldn  OarU  nAM 

Atgravimga.    Bot  Beg.,  1. 1955. ;  and  oiit^.  S407.  «407 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  spreading,  hairy, 
ternate;  sc^ents  ovate-acute,  entire. 
Peduncles  1-flowered ;  sepals  6 — 8,  oblong, 
lanceolate,  acute,  membranaceous ;  margin 
distended.  (lAndl.)  It  is  a  free-erowing 
and  profuse-blooming  plant,  with  large 
violet-coloured  flowers,  and  deep  purple 
stamens.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  tnat  it  is 
nearly  related  to  C.  fl6rida,  from  which  it 
difiers  not  only  in  the  colour,  delicacy,  and 
transparency  of  its  blossoms,  but  also  in  its 
leaves  being  only^nce  temate,  and  in  the 
sepals  not  touching  and  overlapping  each 
ottier  at  the  edges.  A  native  of  Japan. 
Introduced  into  Belgium  by  Dr.  Van  Sie- 
boldt,  whence  it  was  sent  to  England  to 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1836.*' 
C.  ViHcHla.    241.  1.  3.   from    the  bottom, 

dele  •  "^ 
«  i.  C.  F.  5baccata  Dec     Tke  berried-fmited  Vme-bower  Clemaiu  ;  "  it  being 

the  same  as  C.  campanifldra.  2408 

C.  campamfldra.  242.  add  ''  C.  Yiticdlla  bacckta  Dec.^ 

to  the  list  of  synonymes. 
C.  baledrica.    244.,  add  to  the  list  of  EngravingSy  **  and 

our^.  2408." 
C.  mowtofuu    245. 1.  2.  from  the  bottom,  after  the  fuU 
stop,  insert :  —  **  It  was  first  sent  home  in  1831, 
by  Lady  Amherst." 
246.1.4.  from  the  top,  add :  "  It  may  also  be  propagated 

by  cuttings." 
Auiicipated  Intnductions.  246.1.  21.,  dele  "  nepalensis." 

Pmosia^^cbJi. 
Pitonia.    250.  i.  5.  from  the  top,  add :  **  SphaBYia  fl^cida 
A.  4*  S.  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  P.  offidnMis, 
but  is  probably  not  confined  to  that  species." 
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AlagnoTiB,  grandifidra.  Page  262.  line  3.,  for  "  prseVox  Andre"  .reftd 
**  precoce  d'Andry." 
1.  10.,  add  :  '*  In  the  nursery  of  M.  Roy,  at  Angers,  are  18  Tariedes,  part 
of  which  do  not  appear  to  be  in  British  gardens,  ai^  some  of  wluch, 
M.  Roy  informs  us,  are  rery  mach  hardier  than  the  species.  (See 
Gard.  Mag.,  xiii.  p.  21.)  The  Hon.  and  Rey.  W.  Heiiiert  thinks  it 
probable  that  some  beautiAil  and  hardy  Tarieties  may  be  raised  by 
fertilising  the  seed  of  M.  grandiflora  with  the  pollen  of  M.  tripetala  «nd 
M.  conspicua." 

266. 1.  25.,  after  fuli  stop,  add  :  **  In  one  of  Drumraond'8  letters  to  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker,  he  states  that  Epid^ndrum  con6|)8eum  grows  parasitically 
upon  M.  grandifl6ra,  as  well  as  on  Qu^cus  Tirens  in  Sonth  FioridSy 
at  Apalachicola.  (See  Comp  to  Bot,  Ma^.,  L  p.  46.  V' 
iast  line,  add :  **  At  Desio,  near  Milan,  it  is  50  ft.  hign ;  dxameter  of  the 
trunk  1  ft.  lOin.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft." 

M.  glniKa.    269. 1.  4.,  for  "  that  at  Syon  ^gured  in  our  Second  Volomey" 
read  "one  at  Syon  20  ft.  high." 
StaUtact.    269.  1.  13.,  for  "  Cownan,*'  rcad  **  Conon." 

M.  tripStala.  270.,  to  *'  Propagation  and  CuUure,'^  add :  **  Mr.  Herbert  suggests 
that,  from  its  hardiness,  it  would  be  desirable  to  try  to  produce  soroe 
hybrids  between  it  and  the  more  delicate  Chinese  species." 

272. 1. 12.  after  fuU  stop,  add :  "It  ripened  seeds  at  Desio^  near  Milan^in  1835; 
and  150  young  plants  were  raised  from  it  in  the  spriag  of  1836 ;  among 
wbich  were  soroe,  from  seed  which  had  been  fecundated  with  tfae 
poUen  of  M.  conspfcua  and  M.  purpurea.'* 

M.  purpurea.  282.,  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Vtnieitet,*'  add  ;  "  A  curioas 
Tariety  of  this  species  has  been  raised  at  Desio,  near  Milan,  by  Signor 
Casoretti,  the  garden  director  there,  which  has  alt  the  characteristics 
of  the  species,  but  is  only  1  ft.  6  in.  high.  Sigiior  Casoretti  calls  this 
Tariety  M.  obovkta  puroiJa." 

Liriodendron  Tu/ipi/era.  289.,  after  the  paragraph  beaded  "  Propagatkm  and 
Ctdture^'  add  : — **  Thefungi  found  on  the  Liriod^ndron  are,  LenthiiiB 
strig6su8  Fr.,  Polyporus  gf Ivus  Sckwein.,  P.  cortfcola  Fr.,  Pezixa  Erina- 
cei  Schwein.,  Sphae'ria  Liriod^ndrus  Schwein.,  S.  subiculj^ta  Sekwem.y 
Ectostroma  Liriodendri  Fr.,  Trichod^rma  glo- 
bosum  Schufein. — M.  J.  B." 

Akona^ceje. 
Asimina.  293.,  afler  the  paragraph  headed  **  Geosrapht/, 
Hittori/y  4rc.,**  ada :  "  The  only  fungus  v^nici]  is 
known  to  be  found  on  plants  of  this  genus  is 
Ectostroma  AnbncB  Fr." 

Berber^ce^. 

299.,  add  after  the  paragraph  headed  Maho^n/^.*  **  These 
^enera  contain  all  the  ligneous  species  in   the 
'  Berber^dea;  but  in  the  §  NantBnee  is  one  half- 
lardy  ligneous  species,  Nandina  domestica.*' 
Berberis  vulgdrit.     301.,  add  *'  and  our^^.  2409." 

I.  29.  Varietiety  dele  "  B.  v.  2  lutea,'^  &c^  it  being 

the  same  as  B.  v.  8  atperma. 
1.  34.  for  **  Kielm;'  read  '*  Kalm:* 
1. 16.  from  the  bottom,  afler*'  B.  v.  Satperma,**  add 
**syn.  5.  T.  liitea." 
303.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  **  Diteatet,  4^.,"  add  : 
"  Also  to  Peziza  Berheridit  Pers.,  SphaeMa  de- 
tri^sa  Fr.,  S.  Berheridit  Pers.  (syn.  Cucurbitaria 
Berberidit  GreY .,  t.  84.,  and  }^.  16884.  in  the 
Encycfopadia  of  Plantt),  and  S.  epid^midis   J^.,    on    the   leaTea. 
jSr^siphe  penicill&ta  Schlect.,  which  is  found  on  the  honeysuckle  and 
thc  gooseberry,  is  also  found  on  the  comroon  berberry. — M.  J.  B." 
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1.  23.,attet  "  {Don't  Miil.,  L  p.  117.),"  add  :  "  A  bw  procumbent  shrub, 
with  slentler,  twiggy,  angular  brHnchea,  cavereif  with  a  chestnut-coloured 
bark.  Leaves  tkacicu^te,  iluear,  mucronate;  revolute  and  entire  at 
the  mvgius ;  glaucouB ;  about  J  in.  long,  anil  nearl y  a  Une  ui  bieadth. 
PedunclcB  Uflowered,  solitary  orinpairB,  elender,  fiIifonn,ollencunred, 
as  loDg  M  the  leaves.  Flowers  rather  large,  spreeding.  Sepals  elUp> 
ticol,  yellow.  Petols  oranse,  obovate,  retuse,  shortcr  than  the  sepBls. 
Stameos  6,  shiirter  than  the  petals,  pale  yetlow.  Ovarium  elliplical, 
green.  Stigma  broad,  peltate,  sesaile,  yellow.  A  native  of  the  Streitt 
of  Magellan,  whcQce  it  was  sent  to  thc  Clapton  Nursery  hy  Mr. 
Anderson,  an  indefati^ble  coUector  for  that  establishoicnt,  who 
accompanied  Captain  King  in  bis  vojage  of  aurvey.  The  plant  was 
originallj  diecDvered  by  Corameraon,  and  haa  been  long  known  from 
the  specimens  collected  by  that  botanist.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
extremely  delicate;  but  its  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  Tich  oranse 
colour.     It  is  readily  increased  by  layers.     {Bril.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  ser.)" 

B.  JloribLjida.  306.  1.  36.  after  "  Synon^et"  add  "  B.  L^dum  ai^s- 
tir61ium  Rot/le." 

B.  analica.  306.  I.  4.  from  the  bottom,  after  "  Synontftnei,"  add  "  .the 
Xycium  of  Dioncorldes  Royle  m  Lin.  Tram,,  xvii.  p.  83.,  Ann.  dei 
Scien.Xal.,  t,  8.  p.  IBI." 

307. 1.  17.,  afler  "  racemes,"  add :  "  The  fruit  of  B.  asiatica  was  formed,  and  of 
conaiderable  size,  at  Syon,  on  July  20. 1837,  when  B.  BriBtuU  was  beau- 
tifuUy  in  flower,  and  with  many  of  the  flower  buds  not  fuUy  eipended. 
The  Ihiit  of  B.  aaiatica  waa  ohlong,  |)inkish  or  purplish,  wrinkted,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  thick  bloom,  like  the  bebt  table  reidins.  The 
flowers  of  B.  ari^tata  were  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  and  the  plant  wos 
covered  with  thcm." 

B.  deoMUi.  307.  1.  33.  aitet  fuU  st<^,  insert :  "  Mr.  Oordon  says  that  the 
fruit  i«  of  a  yellowish  purple;  and  adds  that  the  flowers  are  sweet- 
scented,  and  the  plant  quite  hardy." 

Addttional  Speciei  of  Bcrberis.  308.,  add  to  the  b^nning  of  tbe  paragraph  ; 
"  B.  Cori^a  Wail,  el  Rogte  has  been  raised  from  seeos  received 
from  Dr.  Wallich  and  Dr.  Royle,  in  the  tiorticultural  Societj^s  Oor- 
den,  andanother  species  from  Kainaon,  bothof  whicb  ara  quite  hardy." 

308.  1.  38.,  afler  "  p.  306.,"  add  :  "  Mr.  Oordon  iDforms  us  thu  there  are 
plants  of  B.  Auxifolia  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries,  from  ifhicb  it 
appears  to  be  very  nearly  related  to  B.  dlilciB.  It  is  the  Irue  B.  pro- 
vinciilis  of  the  French." 

Mahlnnan  309.,  add  to  the  first  para^raph:  "  Sphffi'ria  squilinearis  Schiaan. 
occurs  on  some  of  tfae  species.' 

M.  faicicularit.     309.  1.  16.  from  the  bottom.after  <.:. 

" distinguisbed,"  insert  "even."  ''.■^/''^ 

1.  15.  ditto,  insert  a  comma  atler  "  distance." 

M.rip<iu.    311.1.  27.,for  "but  these  have  not    i 
yet   been  succeeded  by  fruit,"  read   "  and,    . 
like  M.  ^qu^dlium,  it  ripens  seeds  freely.  ^   , 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  cold-pit,  as      Y^ 
soon  aa  they  are  ripe,  and  they  will  come       lA-' 
up  the  following  spnng."  "^ 

$Nand}nB.   Add  asaparagraph  at  bottomofpage. 

"Nandlnai/inMi/ieaThunb.  Nov.  Oen.,  l.p.  14.,  ,,        \  > 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1109.,    and   ourjfe.   2410.,  is   an  Sl^      ' 

elegant  evergreen  Bhrub,  growing  to  the   height  of  ^y*^ 

6  ft.     The  flowers  are  white,  with  yellow  Buthera ;  8+10 

and  the  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  red.    It  i*  a  nativc  of 

Chma  end  Japan,  wbence  it  was  broiuht  to  Englaod  io  1B04.  and  b  now 

itot  uncommon  in  Britiih  green-housea. 
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Crucia^cbjb. 

C/ieirdrUhus  Cheiri  JrHiiculbiut,  Page  313.  line  7.,  afler  **  waliflower,"  add 
"  (the  leaves  of  wbich  are  sometimM  spotted  with  Jtfacrosporium 
Cheiranthi  Fr.)" 

Iherit  sempervirent,  313.  1.  11.,  after  the  fuUstop,  add  :  **  A  plant  of /.  sem- 
pervirens,  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  wbicb  was 
planted  out  in  1809,  had,  in  1837,  attained  tbeheight  of  3(V.  in  the 
centre,  and  formed  a  hemispherical  tuft,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  cod- 
stantiy  cut  in  every  year,  would  have  been  several  yards  in  diameter. 
It  flowers  in  the  month  of  May,  and,  at  that  season,  resembles  a  heap 
of  snow." 

ClSTX^CEM, 

317. 1.  15.,  afler  the  full  stop,  add :  "  Antennaria  cist6phi1a  Fr.  is  fbund  on  the 

leaves  of  some  of  the  species.*' 
Citlus  latifiliut.     327.  1.  22.,  add  :  <'  Tbere  is  a  plant  of  this  Cistua  in  the 

Horticultural  Society*8  Garden.'* 
HeUarUhemum  umbeilhtum,    329.  last  line,  add : "  There  «re  plants  in  the  Hor- 

ticultural  Society'8  Garden,  raised  from  seeds  collected  near  Pkris." 

PoLYGALA^CBf. 

Poi^gala  Chanusbiunu.  356.  1.  9.,  after  <'  Switzerland,"  add  :  ^  On  the  lime- 
stone  rocks,  on  the  road  fVom  Zurich  to  Zug,  it  is  very  fine  and  abun- 
dant."     After  **  rocky  situations,"  add  "  generally." 

JliALVA^CB£.  2*1* 

Ht&^jicttf  tfftiacut.  362.  L  2.,  from  the  bottom,  after  full  stop, 
add:  "  SphaeVia  ^ibisci  Schwein.  is  found  on  tne 
leaves." 

363.  before  App.  I .,  add :  '*  Ma/t;a  MunroiiX\2L  D.  Don,  Bot. 
Reg.,  U  1306.,  and  our^.  2411.,  is  a  hardy  suffhi- 
tescent  plant,  firom  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  a  nadve  of  Co- 
lumbia,  introduced  into  England  in  1828,  and  pro- 
ducing  its  scarlet  flowers  from  May  to  October," 

T^LIA^CEA. 

T{ffa.  364. 1.  17.,  add  to  "^  Derwatwn:''  «  Thc  Frenich  derive 
their  name  tilleul  fix>m  Udller  ;  dther  because  the  tree 
bears  pruning  well,  or  because  the  wood  may  be 
easily  carved  into  any  required  form.  Tbe  ancient 
German  name  of  htut  holtz,  literallv  baric  wood,  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  use  made  of  the  bark  dT 
the  lime  in  forming  mats." 
I.  25.,  add  to  *'  Gen.  Char.,  ^r.,"  after  the  full  stop  : 
**  Host,  in  his  Flcra  Autt.,  has  described  14  species ; 
viz.»  T.  ritifolia,  T.  corylifdlia,  T.  grandifolia  Sm^ 
T.  corallina  (sjrn.  T.  europee^  Hook.  Lond.),  T. 
mutftbilis,  T.  latibracteita,  T.  prse^cox,  T.  pyramidalis, 
T.  interm^ia,  T.  tenuifolia,  T.  obliqua,  T.  europe^  5/r.,  T.  parvi- 
folia  Sm.,  T.  arg^tea  (syn.  alba  Wa/d.  et  KU.^  icon.,  t.  3.).  Host  also 
observes  that  he  has  always  found  the  calyx  6-8epaled,  and  the  corolla 
l2-petaled." 

T.  europera.    368.,  before  the  paragraph  headed   *'  Propertiet  and  Utet^ 
insert :  — 
"  Remarkable  Treet.    In  the  middle  ages,  during  the  struggles  of  tbe  Swiss 

and  Flemish  people  to  recover  their  libertv,  it  was  their  custom  to  plant  a 

lime  tree  on  the  field  of  every  battle  that  they  gained  over  their  oppressors ; 

and  many  of  these  trees,  particularly  those  planted  by  the  Swiss  io  com- 

memoration  of  their  victories  over  Charles  the  Bold,  are  still  remaining  (see 

p.  162.),  and  have  been  the  theme  of  many  ballads. 

**  Evelyn,  in  bis  Syha,  mentions  some  large  lime  trees  <  at  Basil,  and  tbat  a 
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Au^burg,  nnder  whose  prodigious  shade  they  so  often  feast  and  celebrate 
their  weadings ;  because  they  are  all  of  them  noted  for  their  reverend  an- 
tiquity;  that  of  Basii  branching  out  one  hundred  paces  in  diameter  from  a  stem 
of  about  20  ft.  in  circle,  under  which  the  German  emperors  have  sometimes 
eaten ;  and  to  such  trees,  it  seems,  they  paid  divine  honours,  as  the  nearest 
embiems  of  eternity.'  (^HunL  Evel.,  ii.  p.  180.)  At  Neustadt,  in  Wirtemburg, 
there  is  a  prodigious  lime  tree,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  town,  that  being 
called  Neustadt  an  der  Linden.  '  This  tree  is  said  by  Bvelyn  to  have  had,  in 
his  time,  a  trunk  above  27  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space 
covered  by  its  branches  to  have  been  403  ft.  It  was  '  set  about  with  divers 
columns  and  monuments  of  stone  (82  in  number,  and  formerly  above  100 
more),  which  several  princes  and  noble  persons  have  adomed,  and  which,  as 
Bo  many  pillars,  serve  likewise  to  support  the  umbrageous  and  venerabie 
bougfas;  and  that  even  the  tree  had  lieen  much  ampler,  the  ruins  and  distances 
of  the  columns  declare,  whichthe  rude  soldiers  have  ^eatly  impaired.'  (^lbtd^ 
p.  187.)  Evelyn  adds  copies  of  many  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  columns,  the 
oidest  of  which  is  datea  1550;  and  the  column  on  which  it  is  inscribed 
supports  one  of  the  largest  limbs,  at  a  considerable  distance  froi#  the  tree, 
which  must  thus  have  been  of  enormous  size  neariy  three  hundred  years 
ago.  In  the  wars  which  afterwards  desolated  the  counfcry,  this  lime  tree 
sufiered  severely;  and  Gilpin  tells  us  that  itslimbs  were  mangled  in  wanton- 
ness  by  the  troops  besi^ine  Neustadt.  This  tree  is  stili  (1838)  in  exist- 
ence;  and,  by  a  drawing  of  it  made  for  us  in  1837,  by  M.  Abrescb,  a 
young  German  artist,  we  find  that  its  trunk  is  now  18  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of  wood  raised  on  a  low  wall  coped  with  stone ; 
and  that  its  hnibs  are  supported  on  108  columns.  The  people  of  Neustadt 
are  in  the  habit  of  sittin^  m  this  tree  to  eat  fruit,  &c. ;  ana  several  gooseberry 
bushes  have  sprung  up  in  the  crevices  and  hoilows  of  the  bark,  Uie  firuit  of 
which  is  sold  to  visiters. 

"  Evelyn  mentions  another  remarkable  lime  at  Cleves,  cut  in  eicht  sides, 
supported  on  pillars,  and  having  a  rooni  in  the  raiddle  of  the  tree ;  and  another 
at  Tillburg,  near  Buda,  in  Hungary,  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
having  its  branches  supported  by  ^  columns.  Besides  these  trees,  he  notices 
'the  laroous  tilia  of  Zuricb;'  and  *  the  linden  of  Schalouse,  in  Swisse, 
under  which  is  a  bower,  composed  of  its  branches,  capable  of  containing 
300  persons  sitting  at  ease  :  it  has  a  fountain  set  about  with  many  tables, 
fonned  only  of  the  boughs,  to  which  they  ascend  by  steps,  all  kept  so  accu- 
rately,  and  so  very  thick,  that  the  sun  never  looks  into  it.*  (Ibid,)  in  £velyn's 
Diaiy^  he  tells  us  that,  in  the  year  1641,  in  the  cloistfer  garden  of  the  Convent 
of  St.  Clara,  at  Boisle  Duc,  there  was  an  overgrown  lime  tree,out  of  the  stem 
of  which,  near  the  root,  *  issued  five  upright  exceedingly  tall  suckers,  or  boles, 
the  like  whereof,  for  evenness  and  height,  were  never  observed.'  (Diafy^ 
&c.,  8vo  edit.,  i.  p.  38.)  *  An  extraordinary  and  stately  tilia,  linden,  or  lime 
tree,  there  groweth  at  Depeham,  in  Norfolk,  ten  miles  iirom  Norwich,  whose 
measure  is  tliis: — The  compass,  in  theieast  part  of  the  trunk  or  body,  at  abbut 
6  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  26  ft. ;  near  the  ground,  46  feet ;  and  at  3  ft.,  36  ft. 
The  height  is  about  90  ft.'  (Ibid.) 

"  In  the  cemetery  of  the  hospitalat  Annaberg,in  Saxony,  is  a  ver^^  old  lime 
tree,  with  enormous  branches.  The  planter  of  this  tree,  who  is  buried  under 
its  shade,  left  a  sum  of  money  to  have  a  sermon  preached  every  Trinity 
Sunday  under  it.  This  tree  is  of  enormous  size,  and  is  said,  when  young, 
to  have  been  planted  with  its  head  downwards,  and  root  upwards. 

"  In  Prussia,  near  Konigsberg,  are  two  large  lime  trees  growing  closely 
to^ther  on  agrassybank.  The  l^nd  is,  that  beneath  these  trees  are  buried,  a 
bnde who dieaon  her  wedding  day,  and  her husband,  who did not  long  survive 
her  loss,  both  lying  in  one  grave.  This  tree  is  a  favourite  trystine-place  for 
iovers.  In  the  churchyard  at  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia,  are  some  old  lime  trees, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  hooded ;  and  the  peasants  affirro  that  they  have  been 
8o  ever  since  some  monks  from  a  neighbouring  convent  were  hanged  on  the 
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bougbs.  The  prlDcifNil  street  in  Berlin  is  called  Unier  den  Dmien^  6roin  its 
being  planted  with  an  avenue  of  lime  trees.  The  name  of  Linnaeua  ia  taken 
firom  an  ancient  lime  tree,  of  great  magnitude,  which  grew  near  his  dweliing; 
&ia  being  the  Swedish  name  of  the  lime. 

"  In  England  are  many  old  liraes,  the  tree  having  been  anciently  much 
planted  in  towns  ;  becauae  its  odour  was  considered  to  purify  the  air,  and  to 
be  good  against  epilepay. 

**  PoeHcal  and  mytholtuneal  AUunont.  TheophrastuSy  Uomer,  Honce, 
Virgil,  Columella,  and  Piiny  mention  the  iime  tree,  and  celebrate  its 
bark  and  wood ;  and  Ovid  tells  us  that  Baucis,  when  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
cury,  after  they  had  partaken  of  her  hospitaiity,  offered  to  grant  any 
request  she  migbt  make,  only  asked  to  die  on  the  same  day  as  her  hus- 
band;  and  that  the  gods,  granting  her  prayer,  when  she  and  Philemon 
had  both  attained  a  good  old  age,  she  was  changed  into  a  lime  tree,  and  her 
htisband  into  an  oak.  Ovid  adds  that,  whiie  the  transformation  was  taking 
place,  they  continued  speaking  afiectionately  to  each  other,  till  the  bark  had 
quite  closed  round  them ;  and  that,  even  when  they  had  become  treea,  thcy 
entwine#their  branches  dosely  together.    (Omtf.  Met.^  lib.  viiL  v.  631.,  &c.} 

**  Among  the  British  poets,  Cowiey  says, — 


Tbcbee 


Sta  on  Uie  bkMm,  extractiof  Uquid  iweeCc 
DeUciouily.* 


cc 


And  Cowper  speaks  of  the  lime,  — 


**  Mrs.  Howitt  says :— 


.—  *  At  dewy  ere 
DiflUiing  odour».* 


'  Abo^e  waret  wide  tbe  lindcn  tree : 
Witfa  humming  beei  the  air  b  thriU'd ; 


And  througb  the  slee^ng  bush  i«  beard 
LUie  a  louud  witb  wbicfa  a  dream  ii  flU'd. 


Tbe  ludden  vctoe  of  tne  woodland  U 


ird. 


Page  368.  L  17.  firom  the  bottom,  after  "  wood,*'  insert :  **  The  cdebrated 
sculptor,  Gibbons,  always  used  the  wood  of  this  tree  for  his  inimitable 
carvmgs  of  flowers,  firuit,  dead  game,  &c.*' 
371.    Before  the  paracraph  headed  '*  StatMci^  insert :  — 

'*  The  Fungi  on  the  Ume  are,  Clavaria  Ard^nis  Sow.,  which  is  also  ibund  on 
the  hazel ;  CHnula  caliciif6rmis  F)r.y  Pezlza,  ^liacea  J^»,  P.  stip^  2^.,  which 
is  also  found  on  the  beech;  Trem^la  discif6rmls  Fr^  Exidia  truncata  Fr^ 
Sphse^  leprosa  Pers,,  S.  velkta  Pers,,  S.  pusflla  Pert,,  S.  aurora  Fr,,  S. 
acindsa  JFV,,  S.  t^hr6tricha  Fr,,  S.  TiUat  Pers,,  and  S.  meian^atyla  Dec,,  on 
the  ieavetf.  Cytispora  carphosp^rma  jFV.,  which  is  also  found  on  the  apple 
tree;  Asterdma  Tiiiae  Rudoiphi,  Ectostroma  Tlliae  F)r,,  on  the  leaves:  and 
Helminthospdrium  T^lise  Fr,,  syn.  Exosporium T^liae Grev»,t,  208.  One  or  two 
EHnea  are  tound  on  the  leaves ;  but  mvcologists  in  generel  are  of  opinion  that 
they  are  mere  anamorphoses  of  the  ceilular  tissue.  —  M,  J,  B." 
372. 1.  6.,  for  "  lind^"  read  "  Linden." 

Other  Spede*  beUm^ng  to  the  order  TUidce^B.  GreunA  ocddentd&i.  376. 1.  28. 
after  **  Bot,  Mag„  t.  422.,"  add  "  and  our  ^.  2412.' 

Gordbmti.    379. 1.  1.,  for  **  Alexander,"  read  '*  James.' 

CamilTm  reiiculdta.     389.,  add  to  list  of  Engrtttnngt,  **  and  our^.  2413.' 

AURANTIA^GB£. 

396. 1.  21.,  after  the  fuii  stop,  add :  "  The  ieaves  of  oraufe  and  lemon  trees 
are  ofien  covered  with  Ciadosp6rium  Fum^go  XJ. ;  and  the  fruit  is 
attacked  by  scveral  liinds  of  mould,  one  of  which  is  peculiar  to  it : 
Oldium  fasciculitum  Berk^  first  described  by  Dr.  Greviile,  in  the 
Flora  Edmenait,  There  is  a  very  interesdng  paper  in  the  ZoologM 
Joumal,  iv.  p.  475.,  on  an  insect,  Ceratitis  citrip^rda,  wbich  is  very 
destnictive  to  oranges.  — M,  J.  ^." 
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^rPBKtCA^CBjE. 

Page  397.  line  tS.,  «fter  the  fuU  Btop,  add  :  "  On  the  leaves  of  plaoU  of  this 
order  aic  faaad  Urido  AypericAnim,  and  ^fdiuro  Hypinci  fronddai 

Scittvin." 

398,  dele  the  wbole  of  "  ifyp^cuin  foliOaum,"  it  being  a  gja.  o(  H.  Kalnw- 


idd  to  list  of  Ettgravii^i,  "  Hnd  oi 
" Sgnonymei"  add  "? H. nepaien 


'.  399.,  add  to  Kst  of  Et 
H.  Mnhue.  399. 

H6Ti." 
H.  KainADjaa.   400.  t.  3.,  after  seinicolon,  add  "  H.  foli- 

dsiuii  AU.  Hort.  KetD,,  ed.  1.,  iii.  p.  104.;  sbining 

8t.Johi'   "    -" 


fig.  841*." 


'■  Wort." 


H.  pnHfieKTu.    401.,  add  to  litt  of  Engravitigi, 

our;%.8415.» 
H.  agi/pH4<mm,  401.,Bdd  to  li*t  of  Engraaag*, 

OWrj%.a416."  . 

403.,  at  theend  of  tfae  paragruih  headed  "  OlAer  Stieeiei  o/Hgpericum,"  add; 

■*  Thcre  it  a  plant  endtfed  H.  nepal^se  iii  the  Horticuitural  Sonety'» 

Qardeo,  aod  Bnotber  at  Flitwick." 

Fun^.  403.  l.  B.,  add  m  b  pamgraph :  "  The  principal  fungi  found  on  the 
geDiui  jTcer  are,  Thelephora  ncfrina  Pen.,  which  also  occurs  on  the 
be«ch;  PnlzB  PUtani  Pen.,  on  the  learet  of  Xcer  ^Utanoldes; 
Sphe^ria  incrlistHna  iVrf.,  tjso  soinetiinei  found  on  the  poplar; 
S.  h^Btrix  7\)de,  S.  subt^ta  Fr.,  and  S.  diofca,  fbund  on  the  syca- 
more;  S.  puglllus  ScAwein.;  S.  scutelUta  Peri.,  fbund  also  on  the 
alder;  S.  protricta  i^rrt.,  on  the  common  niBpie;  8.  pipula  &A«Kin. ; 
S.  inquioans  7\ide;  S.  acericola  Oufy;  Rnytiania  punctitum  Fr., 
on  the  leBves ;  Phacldiuni  ocerinum  J^V. ;  JSrf  siphe  bicdmis  Lt.,  and 
PuectnLa  jfceruni  Li.,  on  the  leafes ;  Myrfitrichuni  in611e  Fr. ;  Volu- 
t^U  piUens  fV.  i  aod  Coryniura  umbonAtum  Jfeei.  —  M.  J.  B" 

i^etr  oUdngitm.  405.  hist  linc  froni  the  bottoni,add  ■■  and  ourjl^gi.  2417. 
and  8418." 


3548  SUPPLEUENT. 

A.  pKuda-Vlatttmu.  Vaneiie:     415.,  dele  the  paragrapfa  bc^nbg  **  A.  P.  fi 


-"  ti 


4t7.,  add  to  the  parBeraph  headed  "  Hutory:" 

"  llie  most  remiiriable  tyaaaorea  in  Scotland  are  tfaose  whkh  are  called_ 
doo)  trees.     These  trees  were  used  by  the  powerful  baronn 
'^  Scotland,  for  bangiDe  their  eneniieB 

/i-^  ',-,   ■  _  i       .."  and  refractory  vassebon,  and  were 

""      \   for  thu  reason  c&lled  dool,orgrief,  f 
There   are   three   Tery  large  ' 
trees  of  thk  description  «tUI  staading 
.^i^^^g^^H^»  in  Ayrthire,  all   of  which   fomierlj 

j^^^y^^^^^^jjj'       belonjed  to  the  powerful  laniilj'  of 
/         the  KennedfH,  &oni  wbon  the  pre-  g 
»>'  sent  Uarqueu  of  AJIbb  is  descended. 

Oae  of  these  trecs  stonds  near  the  fine  oid  castle  of  CaasQis,  one  of  the  oeau 
ofthe  Marquesa  of  AJIm,  on  the  Iwnks  ofthe  river  Doon.  It  is  a  noble-Iook- 
iiig  spreading  tree,  with  a  head  above  190  fL  in  circumference ;  and  is  raised 
pn  a  pyrainid  composed  of  six  stept,  covered  with  turf.  The  last  dme  tfait 
tree  was  used  as  a  gibbet  was  for  the  eiecution  of  Johnnv  Faa,  tbe  gipsyi 
and  leven  of  his  men,  wbo,  the  legeud  aajs,  in  tbeold  Scotdi  song  of  Johnny 
Faa,  were  faaneed  on  this  tree  (br  running  away  with  the  Countess  of  Casnlis. 
Througfa  the  cindness  uf  the  Marque&s  of  Ailsa,  we  luTe,  bowever,  becn 
favoured  with  a  drawing  of  ibe  tree,  tbe  fbllowii^  accouut  of  it,  and  tfae 

** '  l^  CasrilliB  dule,  or  dool,  tree,  is  uot  so  remaritable  fbr  ita  ^rt  of  stem 
as  for  iti  wide-spreading  branches  and  luiuriBnt  foliage :  iii  its  brmncfaes, 
from  80  to  30  men  couid  be  easily  concealed.  Thia  tree,  like  other  dool 
trees,  was  used  by  the  family  of  Kennedy,  who  were  the  mott  powetfiil  baroN 
of  the  west  of  Scotland,  for  hanginK  their  enemies  and  refnKtory  Taasals  on. 
Tlte  last  time  tt  was  used  for  sucn  purposes  is  said  to  have  been  about 
200  yeara  ego,  wfaen  6ir  John  Fau  oi  Dunbar  waa  hanged  oo  it,  for  batii^ 


of  Cas^lis,  who  w  ^  „      , 

he  had  beoi  betrotfaed  prior  to  his  going  alMxmd  to  travel ;  but,  in  his  ab- 

sence,  be  baving  beeu  cletained  for  some  yesrs  a  prisoner  In   Spain,  aud  sup' 

p<Med  to  have  died,  the  lady  married  John  Earl  of  Cassillis.    It  is  swd  thu 

tfae  lady  witnessed   tfae  ezecution  of  her  furmer  lover  frora  her  bedroom 

window.' 

"  Tbe  other  two  dool  trees  are  on  tfae  estate  of  Blairquhan,  dow  in  the 
posaes^on  of  Sir  David  Hunter  filair,  whu  has  kindly  &voured  us  whfa  a 
drawtng  of  tfae  trees,  and  the  f(^owing  particulars  respecting  thon.  Tlie 
laigeat  is  7Sfr.  high,  witb  n  trunk  17ft.  in  circumference  at  lOft.  from  Ibe 
ground ;  the  other  is  Bomewhat  less. 

'  They  are  in  great  beallh  and  vigour,  anil  are  probably  neariy  three  ceii> 
turies  old.  Tbe  date  on  the  old  coat  of  arms  of  the  Kennedys,  in  the  ad- 
joining  court  of  the  castle,  is  1AT3.' 

"  Beskles  these  dool  trees,  there  is  anotfaer  rejnarkahle  sycamore  in  the 
w«st  of  Scotland,  which  grows  out  of  the  waU  of  Sweetheart  Abbey,  near 
Dumfries.  This  tree  consiEls  of  two  large  limba,  betng  divided  near  tbe 
root  by  a  Blone,  the  largest  of  whicb  is  Sl  n.  high  above  Uie  watl.  The  tree 
is  covered  with  woodbine,  and  hos  a  beautiful  and  very  singular  appearance." 
A.  campiitre.     429,,  add  to  "  Vaiietiei:" 

"  ]  A.  c.  5  Ueagaima  Hort.  faas  the  leaves  smoother  then  tfae  spedes. 
Tbere  are  plants  in  the  Hor^cultural  Society's  Oorden,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
"•  A.tr.  6  nanuniHort. —  Thereareplanta  in  theHorticultural  Sodet/s 

Oarden." 
Before  tbe  parBgraph  headed  "  Sml,  Sitvathn,  4'c.,"  insert ;  — 
"  Poelical  Alttitiinu.     Maple  dishes  are  frequently  mentioncd  by  thc  Latin 
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poets,    and  Vii^gil   represents  MaatB  Beated  on  a  trunk  of  maple  ibr  a 
thfone. 

**  *  On  Mdi  of  Curf  he  mC  tbe  foldien  round; 
A  awple  ChroD^  raiMd  blcber  ftom  the  gromidp 
Recelved  the  Trolen  chier;  aod  o'er  the  oed 
A  U<Mi*a  ahaggy  hute  fbr  omament  they  ipread.* 

*'  Ck>wi>er,  and  many  modem  poets,  also  mention  the  maple  bowls  of  shep- 

herds  and  hermits.'* 

Doubtful  Species  qf  A>cer,  Page  43].,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  add :  **  We 
are  infbrmed  by  Mr.  Gordon  that  there  is  a  plant  of  A,  tob^tum  in  the 
Horticultural  Societv^s  Garden,  which  was  received  from  M.  Fischer 
of  G6'ttinsen,  and  which  is  the  same  as  the  A.  h^bridum  in  the  collec- 
tion  of  l^tessrs  Loddiges." 

AnUcipated  Speciei  ofA^oer,  A.  ibSricum,  431.,  addto  the-pan^aph :  **  There 
are  plants  under  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety^  Garden,  both 
imported  and  raised  firom  seed,  which,  Mr,  Gordon  thinks,  strQngly 
resemble  A,  lobktum.'' 
A.  ItemgdhtnK  431.»  add  to  the  par^eraph :  ^  This  is  a  totally  differeBt 
plant  from  the  A,  Iflevigiituffl  m  the  arboretum  of  Messra.  Loddigea» 
which  b  a  variety  of  il.  camp^itre." 
A.  tfiUdmm,  431 .,  add  to  the  paragraph  :  "  A,  villdsum  Presl  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  ConuMtmim  to  the  JBotameal  Magasane^  as  betng  found 
with  A,  monspessullnum  on  Mount  Etna;  but,  as  it  is  said  to  l^  pecu- 
liar  to  that  mountain,  it  must  be  a  different  plant  from  the  A.  villosum 
of  Dr.  Waffich." 

Negiindo.    460.,  add  to  ^"  Varieties:  "  "« !t  N.  f.  3  yioldcea  Booth." 

461.,  to  the  paraeraph  headed  ^  SoU,  Situationf  <^r.,"  add  :  **  The  only  ^ngus 
found  on  the  Neg{mdo  is  Leptostroma  scrfptum  FrJ^ 

^SCULA^CBiB. 

MfMCulut.     643.,  after  the  para^raph  headed  **  Detcription!*   add :   '^The 

fiingi  found  on  trees  of  this  order  are,  Cryptospbrium  ^'sculi  Fr. ; 

Sphae^ria  «ssculf  cola  Fr.^   on    dead  leaves ;  and  Pol^porus  ^sculi 

Schwein.,  on  Pkvii  fl^va  Fr.  —  M.  J.  B." 
^C  Hippoc&stanuni.    463.,  to  the  **  Varieties!^  add : — 

**1  M.  H.  ^folas  argSnteis.    There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty's  Garden,  the  leaves  of  which  are  blotched  or  striped  with  white, 
instead  of  yellow." 
M,  (H.)  oMensis.  467. 1. 9.,  for  '<  inferior,"  read  *'  superior ; "  and  add  after  the 

fuU  stop :  ^  It  has  fine  large  leaves,  of  a  bright  green,  and  quite  while 

flowers.^ 
M.  (H.)  rMcimda,  467. 1. 23.,  after  <<  UndL''  add :  <"  ^.  f^sea  differs  sliifhdy 

£rom  M.  rubicunda  both  in  fiowers  and  foliage,  but  not  sufficiently  to 

constitute  it  a  variety.'* 
468.,  dele  the  paragraph  be^ning  **t  6.  M.  (H.)  Lvo^Ni?." 
PaowL  hjbrida.    472.  1.  22#  fi^om  the  bottom,  for  **  flowers  variejgated  with 

yellow,  white,  and  purple,*'  read  ^flowers  yellow." 
P.  macrostdchya.     474.  drst  line,  for  **  1820,**  read  ''  1786,  by  Mr.  John 

Fraser." 
Statistics.  Add  to  the  end  of  tfae  paragraph :  *'  Probably  the  largest  tree  of 

this  species  in  England  is  one  at  the  Vicarage  at  Rickmansworth, 

which  is  16  ft.  hich,  aad  covers  a  space  of  29  square  yards.    It  stands 

withm  a  few  yaras  of  a  rivulel,  in  a  dark  porous  soil,  on  a  bed  of  fine 

gravel,  about  2  ft.  below  the  surface,  which  evidently  suits  it  very 

weU." 
Other  FarieHes  of  Pdm&.    474.,  1.  14.  fix>m  the  bottom,  after  the  fiill  stop, 

add :    **  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that  the  tree  in  the  Hordcultural  8o- 

ciety*s  Garden,  marked  there  J^^sculus  hydnO,  is  a  Pikvia.*' 

8  B 


aUFPLCUEHT. 


F^iwV 


AMpeiiptiM  (h.)  hirtiia.  Vage  46S.,  sfter  the  pangnph  beaded  "  ^>ee.  Char., 
A-c,  add ;  "  Tbere  u  a  plaDt  of  thw  kuid  iu  the  Honicultnral  SodetT^a 
Garilen  whicii  retaini  ita  IniTes  much  ktnger  tban  A.  Aedericea ;  uid 
tb^  do  not  die  offscarlet.'' 

The   (ungua  Dothidea  Ritt^  Momt. 


Rita  graoioiau.      486.  lart  line,  add : 

ia  found  on  the  leaTea.' 
iTa^ianJji    Speaei    of  Ru^.    467.,   add 


— j    _, -, , ,_   _.e  paragr^>h:    "  ITiwe  are 

plantB  of  R.  chal^niis  in  tfae  Horticultural  So^e^s  Oarden,  fomi 
tbe  soutb  of  Europe,  wbich  ore  much  stronger  sceuted  than  the  coni- 

Add  before  Chap.  XXX.:— 

"  App.  I.  Ha^iardi/  Speiiet  of  Ruiaceia. 
"Com^tiHha  Smitfaui  Linn.  Tnuu.,iT.p.  SI9.,VeDt.  Blalni.,  t.  lS.,Aiidr. 
Bot.Ren.,t.  la,  andourj%.2419.;  C.ratinif61iaS«i.  Par.  Z,oi«d.,U  100.;ha» 
Ae  coroltn  white,  and  the  leavet  white,  or  rufbus  above,  ond  rather  whitiah 
beneath.  A  showy  flowedng  Bhnib,  Krowing  to  tbe  hd^t  of  lOft.,  a  natiTe 
of  New  Soutfa  Walee,  introduc«d  m  1798,  and  flowering  from  Apnl  to 
My. 

«Ca.  SroAMdij^Dec.  Pn>d.,L  p.  719.,  I>oii'aHill.,i.p.7W.;  C 


"Crda^tai^naSaa^  ioLino.  TranB.,iT.p.  220.,  Tent.  Malm..  C  7..  Sima 
Bot.   Mag,  t.  989,  Andr.   Bot.  Rep.,  t.  79,,  and  oor  &-. 
8420.  b  a  well-known  green-hoiue  shmb,  with  beautiliil 
pale  purple  or  purplish  flower»,   and  wiUowJike  leaTee.  Il 
la  a  nadre  ofNew  South  Wales,  whence  it  wa«  introduced   ■ 
in  1790.     It  flowera  from  July  to  December. 

"  SoritM  terruliHa  Smitb  in  IJno.  Trsns.,  Tiii.  p.  81 
Bot.  Reg.,  t.  94«.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  996.,  Swt.  FL  Aua. 
t.  19.,  andonrj^f.  2421.  and  2422.  ATerfbesutifLUBhrub, 
growing  to  the  hdght  of  from  Ift.  to  6ft.,with_do 
ros».coloured  and  Tery  fragrsnt  flowera;  and  trapeafon  , 
Bcute,  alightly  semilated  leavea,  wbich  are  amooth  and  fiill 
of  ^andular  dota.  It  is  a  uatiTe  of  Port  Jackson.  in  New 
Honand,  whence  it  was  broi^t  to  Englaiid  in  1816.  It 
flowera  in  Jime  and  July." 

XAMTHOX  YLA^  EM. 

Vt^  tr^oBiUa.  rarieHa.  489.,  in  (fae  pan^rapb  beginning  "  P.  (.  2  pnart- 
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pijfUe,'  for  "  HuncUi.  Hani.,'  reod  "Hunch.  Haiia.;"  Bnd,  aAcr 
the  fiill  atop,  «dd :  "  There  i*  s  pUnt  in  the  Horticultimi  Societjr'* 
Oarden,  the  leaTea  ofwhicb  vory  fi^  S  to  fi  in  number," 


Coridria  nivradiia.  Page  493.,  add  to  the  first  pangTBph :  •■  The  ruDgiu 
Domfdea  Con&riK  Monl.  u  found  oa  tfais  BpecieB." 

C.  vucrtipi^Ua,  593.,  sdd :  "  There  waa  a  plant  uoder  the  name  of  Coriiria 
Barmeni^  in  tbe  arboretum  of  Hessn.  Loddigea  in  August,  1830." 

Eudi^MtM  europa^ia.  197.,  add  to  the  paragnpb  beaded  "  CumAwi  .-"  "  Tbe 


the  laat  being  alio  found  on  aome  apedea  of  Mbch  —  Af.  J.  B." 
E.  wnRfn/dnu.     500.,  addto  theparagraph  headed.^^ir.  Cbn-..-"  "There 
«ere  planta  at  Meura,   Loddigea'a  undtf  the  name  of  £.  acindeiu, 
in  AuguU,  1S36." 
E.  garcoui^MaB.    fiOl.,  !□  thelatt  liaeof  tbepara^raph  beaded  " 5p«c,  CW., 
^c,"  for  "but  we  have  not  aaen  planta  of  it,"  read  "there  wereplanta 
of  it  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety'B  Garden  in  Auguat,  1B36." 
E.  grM^I/Unw.  601.,  iu  tbe  laat  two  linea  of  the  paragraph  hesded  "Spee. 
Cktv.,  Sfc.^'  fbr  "  Tbia  Terj'  denrable  apedea  baii  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced,"  resd  "  Thii  apedea  was  introduccd  in  IB24i "  and  add :  — 
"  E,  emic&neaia  Lodd.  CaL,  and 
our  J^.  8483. ;  ?  E.  rAna.  Bieb. 
There  b  a  plant  in  tbe  arfoo- 
retum    of     MeGBn.  LoJdigee, 
from    whicb     our    figure    waa 
takeo." 

E.japM»f.     50l.,«fter  "Tbunb.,"  add,   "  and ourjS;;.  84S5. :" aud  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  insert,  "There  are  {danta  ia  the  Horticultural 
Society^a  Oarden  of  thi«  ^iedee,  aud  a  variety  with  variegated  leavea, 
bnth  of  which  atand  out  with  a  little  protection," 
Celaitna idndetu.  508. 1.S2.firom 
the  bottom,    afler  "  culti- 
vated,"  iniert :  "  Sphs^ 
CeUiRtri  Schioein.  ia  fbund 


Cel^tlnu"  iDBCTt:- 

"  C.  nepalituu  and  C.  pjfraean- 

thafHia   were  in   Heaars.    Lod- 

dige*'B    arboretum    in    Auguat, 


NeTaop&tdhet 

to  the  liat  of  EngroBiiigi, 
add  :  "  and  our  fy. 
848*." 


JaUtFOLIA^CBX. 
rfar  AWdfimi.     Page  609.,  sdd  to  "  Varietiei .-"  — 

"  *  i  A.  2*  Jrittn  nigro  Hoat,    The  black.fnaled  eomraoii  flW^y.— Tbere 


planta  of  tfaia  variety  at  HesBrs.  Loddigea'B." 
e  the  paragrMih  headed  "  Statiitic*"  inaert ;  — 


filS.,  before  the  paragn^h 


^ 
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**  F^mgi.  AMcas  H6dtoiiJ  Pcn^  syD.  A,  pildsoB 
Sow.f<m  tftie  «Fes;  SphasVia  AqamHn  Fr.y  and 
8.  insciilpta  i^^  on  tbe  bark ;  and  8.  iliGis  SM.^ 
8.  tlidnoolay  8tigia  /licia  Jpy.,  s^m.  Xyloma  con- 
ckwm  Grev^  and  Ceuth^spora  phacidioides  Grev.^ 
on  the  leaTes.  —  M.  J,  B. 

P^  509.  line  31.  from  the  bottomy  inseit :  ''In 

8iiiR>lk«  at  Stutton  Rectory,  there  is  a  hollj 

90  years  planted,  with  a  tnink  3  ft.  9  in.  in 

diameter.*^ 

L  baledrica.  516.,  add  to  the  liat  of  Engnwmgs: 

"  and  our  j!g.  2426.'* 
619.y  before  App.  i.,  inaert:— 

"*  1  !.  mafelOmea  Lodd.  GaL,  1636.  There  are 
plants  of  this  species  in  tbe  arfooretum  of  Bfessrs. 
Loddigei»  and  in  the  Horticnhural  Societ/a 
Garden." 

Prmof  decidtmi^    521.  I.  6.,  add  to  the  end  of  tfae  paragrmh :  ^  Sphas^ria 
fri4bili8  Pers.  is  found  on  the  bark;  and  Rhytisma  iudocda  Fr.,aod 
R.  vetkuB  jF^.,  on  the  leaTes. — M.  J.  BJ* 
V.verticUidhu.  521.1.7.fromthe 
bottom,    after   the    fbU 
stop,   add:    **  Rhytisma 
Pnni    Fr.  is   fbund   on 
this  species." 
P.    gldber.     522,    in  the    line 
headed  "  Engravmg!^  for 
''  Thefigure»   &C.,  eubsti* 
tute  **  and  our^.  2428.** 
P.  coridoeui.    523.,  to  the  parsp 
^;raph  headed  **  EngraV' 
mgsj*'  add:  '^and  our^. 
2427." 

IhlAMNA^CBS. 

Zlsyp&ta  sminm.    525.  last  two  lines,  for  **  and  we  have  neyer  seen  ity"  read 

"^tbere  is  a  plant  in  the  Hordcultural  Society'8  Garden." 
Z.  Ji^uba.  527.,  add  to  the  paragraph  :  **  Fig. 

2429.  showB  the  leaves,  fruit  of  different 

shapeSy  and  stones  (the  last  of  the 

natural  taiie\  of  Zizypbus  Jiffuba,  taken 

fix>m    Hooaer^s   Joumal  qf  Botany^ 

2d  ser.,  t.  140.     In  the  account  of 
-    this  spedes  given  in  the  Jowmal  of 

Botany^yol.  i.  p.  320.,  by  M.  L.  Bouton, 

Vice-Secretary  of  the  Natural  Historv 

Societv  of  the  Mauridus,  it  is  stated, 

that  tfae  Zfzyphus  Jujiba^  which  is 

known  in  the  island  by  the  name  of 

MaMSoUy  grows  there  to  the  height  of 

about  25  ft.  or  dOft.     There  are  a 

number  of  difierent  variedes,  which 

he  divides    into    two    sections,  viz. 

those  with  flesh  adhering  to  the  nut, 

and  those  with  flesh  that  does  not  adhere.    The  colour  of  the  frnit, 

when  ripe,  is  a  greenish  yellow  in  some  vaiiedes,  and  a  reddiah  biown 

in  others.    Z.  mauritiiUia  and  Z.  rocundata  Dec.  Prod.,  M.  Booton 

considers  to  be  only  two  of  the  variedes  which  he  has  desicribed.    The 

different  forms  of  the  fruit  are  shown  in  the  engraviii^  firora  which  our 

figure  is  copied;  as  are  the  two  forms  of  the  stones,  or  nuts,  whicb  are 
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Siven  of  the  Datural  size,  thoug^  the  fruit  is  to  our  usual  scaie.  The 
ifferent  variedes  flower  after  the  rains  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February ;  and  tbe  fraits  ripen  in  June  and  July,  continuin|  to  hang 
on  the  tree  till  the  b^nning  of  September.  Z,  Jhjuha  u  not  in- 
digenous  to  the  Mauritius,  but  haa  been  long  cultivated  almost  all  over 
the  isiand." 
'PaSunu,    Page  528.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  *'  SUUitiici/*  insert:  -— 

*••  2.  P,  viRGA^TUs  D,  Ihn.    The  twiggy  Christ^s  Thom, 

IdenUgaitkm,     IX  Don  In  Bot  Ma«.,  1 8585.  s  FL  Nepi,  189. }  O.  Doa's 
EMgraJitgs.    Bot  Ma^,  t S5S5.; and  omjlg,  SlSO. 

Spec.  Char,y  ifc,  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  obliquel^ 
cordate  or  elliptical,  3H[ierved,  shininfi;;  wing  of  fruit 
endre.  {^Dcn^  A  beautifiil,  hardy»  aedduous  shrub, 
growii^to  the  height  of  10  ft.;  with  serrulated  leaves, 
each  of  which  hastwo  thoms  at  its  base,  one  straightand 
the  other  hooked.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
July  and  August»  are  of  a  gre^ush  yellow,  and  in  ax- 
illairy  corymbs.  It  is  a  nadve  of  Nepal,  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Britain  in  1819 ;  and  thereis  a  very  handsome 
pkmt  of  it  in  the  Chelsea  Botanie  Gardeny  which,  in  1836, 
was  10  ft.  high." 

RAaiimitf.  529.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Detcription,  S^c,  :**  ^  Thefimgji 
found  on  the  pkmts  belongiiig  to  this  order  are :  T^panis  Fr^mguui 
Fr,y  Sphae^  punf  cea  SchmkU^  S.  i2h4mni  Nee»,  S.  rhodostoma  H,  et  S.^ 
on  i2.  Fr&ngula ;  S.  ni^cula  Fr.,  on  R,  alpina;  M^cot  nigr^ens  Schum.^ 
^cfdium  cr^ssum  Per$.^  M,  i2h&mni  Pert, — M,  J,  JB, 
R«  h^bridm,  531. 1.  28.»  after  the  full  stop,  add :  **  There  is  also  a  plant  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  under  the  name  of  R.  buigundi- 
acus." 
R.  Erythrdjnfhn.    534s  m  the  list  of  Engratmigs,  for  ^  t.  62.,"  read  *'  t.  63.;** 

and  for  **  our^.  204.,"  read  "  our^.  205." 
R.  E.  anguttimmum.    535.,  for  **  {fig.  205.)"  read  *•  (J!g.  204.) ;"  and  add : 
**  There  areplants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden." 
R.  persicifdihu.    538.,  dele  the  whole  paragraphy  and  subsdtute :  — 

**  R.  nersicifdiius  Bert.»   Moris.    Stup.  Sard.,  f.2.,  we  are  informed  by 
S^or  Manetti,  is  an  erect  shrub^  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  hiffh,  with  lanceoiate 
minutely  crenated  leaves,  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  and  on  long  petioles ; 
caJyx  free.    It  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  where  it  flowers  in  March  and  April." 
538.,  after  the  paraeraph  beginning  *'  R.  tenu^Bus^*  near  the  bottom,  add : — 
**  R.  gUmduiosus  Uost.    An  evergreen  shrub,  of  which  aplant  has  stood  out 
againat  awall,  in  the  Horticultural  Sodet/s  Garden,  since  1830." 
Ceemothus  azureus.    539.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  l^c.  Char,,  S^c. :  " 
"  There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden." 
C.  intermedius.  540.,  add  to  the  [^eraffraph  h€»ded  "  Spec.  Char.,4c.:^  **  There 
are  plants  of  this  species  m  the  Uordcultural  Society^s  Garden,  raised 
from  seeds  sent  there  by  the  late  Mr.  Fischer  of  Gottingen." 
540.»  bcfore  **  App.  L  Other  Speeies  of  Ceanbthus**  insert :  — 

tt.  8.  C.  coLLi^NA  Doug.    The  Hill-side  Ceanothus. 

Idmlifieahom.    Doug.Ui  MSa;  Fl.  Cab.,t.ia 
Engrwing».    FL  CaoL,  1. 1. 1& ;  aod  waftg,  918]. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c,  Branches  decumbent,  round,  and  smoothish ;  leaves  ovate 
or  elliptic,  somewhat  clammy,  glandular-serrated;  upper  surface  shining, 
under  surface  covered  with  adpressed  hairs,  3-nerved  :  stipules  awl-shaped; 
panicies  axillary.  (Knowles  and  Westcott,)  Thb  is  a  low  decumbent 
shrub,  scarcely  rising  a  foot  firora  the  ground :  it  is  a  hardy  evergreen,  and 
produces  its  white  flowers  in  great  abundance.    It  is  a  native  of  North 
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America,  wfaence  the  Nedi  wcre  Mot  home  bj 

the  UDfortunUe  Dougtu  in  1627;  and  tfaote  k>wii 

ID  the  LoDdon  Horticultural  Sodetj*!  GanleD 

did  not  vesetate.     Seeds  were,  faowerer,  dittri- 

buted;  Bnd  of  those  B«nt  to  McMrs.  Pope  uid 

Co.  oF  the  Handsworth  Nanery,  near  Birming- 

h4in,  one  gemiinUed,  and  produced  the  plant 

figured  in  the  Florai  Cdmet.     This  spedea  hu 

not  jet  borne  leedi  in  England  j  but  it  has  been 

abundant];  incresaed  bj  laj^ert,  which  strike 

readily." 

Caimk.  PaceM1.,aAertheparacraphfaeMled''CU. 

^a,^iDMrt:''C.A>!mdiiWibd.0^Ji4S2.e) 

uipear*  «omewbat  diSferent    ftvm  C.  tpi- 

nOM  (6g.  817.  p.  Ml.);  and   both  tt  and 

C.  uliana  Oil.  (Jlg.  8432.  a)  are  eve^reen 

■hrubs,  whidi  are  found  a*  hBrdf  aa  the 

commoD  rune  in  the  arboretum  of  Meaara. 

Loddiges." 

RctanfUa.    £41.,  in  thelaMliDebutonecrf^thepari^l 

graph  faeaded  "  RetaDflla,"  after  t.  16.,  add : 

"  and  our  figure  b  in  Jig.  £4S&* 

'— "     "t.,  to  the  paragru^hheaded^iWad^rrii,"  add 
d  out  for  MTenu  ~ 


ed "Pomadirm"  add  :  " P,  pkrnite 
in  Devonahire.     P.  jminiffliliB  abo 


i  and,  thou^  it  u 
t  spriogs  again  from  the 


na.  aio.,  to  the  pBragraph  headed 
I7r^o    TVrebfntiii  Dec,  ia   found 


A[fACABDIA\;BA. 

iph  headed  "  Gen.  Char.,"  add ;  "  Hie  foni 


the  leavet  of  planta  of  thii 
The  following 


BAit.    54B.,  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Gen.  Oar.,"  add : 
fiingt  are  found  on  plants  of  tfais  genus :  —  Hfdnaa 
Sphee^ria  Rhdis  Sdwein. ;  S.  qiiaternita  Peri.,  on  R.  ^libta;   8.  i 
■olit&ria  Schttieia.,  Cytispora  rii6ina  Fr.,  DothidcB  Rbdis  fV-. ;  Helmin- 
thospArium  riddum  Fr.,  on  R.  radicans. — M.  J.  B," 

M7.  head  Ime,  for  "  Duvaufl,"  read  "  Bhii»." 

R.  numiolau.     5i7.,  dele  the  entire  parBgrapb. 

~  >7.,  add  after  the  line  b(«ded  "  EngraviMg :" — 

JLnuTMc»  JH.  Btri.  Ktm.,  1.  p.368.,  i)K  Frod.,  1.  p.71.1  MjtMmWIHim 
mn.j  i^iaiaMoim  nwittuni  «JU.  Dia.,  So.  S." 

557.,  berore  the  lastpBragrapb,  three  lines  from  the  bolloin,  add :  — 

"  t  R.  cauttica  Hook.,  Z>B6rus  cadsticB  JUol.,  is  an  eTei^reen  tree,  a  DatiTe 
of  Cbili,  introduced  in  1828,  af  which  there  are  plants  in  the  Horttcultnrsl 
Society'B  OardeD.  There  are  BlsoplHnts  under  the  same  name  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  8ociet^'s  Garden,  raiaed  from  Kcds  senC  by  Dr.  Wallich  tma  ihe 
Snowy  MouDtBins  of  Nepal." 
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DitPaim  ovita.    Ptge  M9.,  »dd  to  iitt  ot  EngNwingi :  "and  our^.  S433." 


SojMra.  p.  565.,  ia  dw  pangrapb  hcwled  "  StatuUe*,"  tAer  "  In  Austria," 
■dd:  "  At  SchSDtmuHi,  it  u  46ft.  high,'and  tiie  diameto'  of  the  hnd 
55  ft.     It  flowen  atnmdaiitly  evef;  Tear." 
567,,  before  App.  i.,  introduce;  — 

"  BapKiia  tmctona  R.  Br.,  snd  our  j^.  S434.,  ii  a  auffluticow  plant,  with 
fellow  flowen;  BDatiTe  of  North  Amenca,  introduced  in  1750." 

Add  to  HalJHuBrdi/  Sophdme  : — 

"AiMvprHj^tvialJn.  Spec.,  534.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  740.,  and  ourj^.  S435.,ia 

■  ahnib  trom  B  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  a  natiTC  oT  the  Bouth  oT  Europe.    It  wbb  intro- 

dnced  iu  1570,  and  requirea  a  aligbt  protection  during  winter.    It  is  fetid  in 

ererj  part  whHi  bruiKd. 

"A.  f.  2  ghica  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  69.,  has  tfae  leavea  more  glaucoua 
than  thoie  of  the  species, 
"  A.  lat^dSa  Willd.  Enum.,  469.,  bas  tbe  leaflets  broad  aod  obtuie.    It  is 
SRhrub  about  10  ft  bigh,  enatiTe  of  TeneriSe,  where  it  WMintroduced  in  1815." 
Srachytima  la^li&am.   568.,  tura  tbe  cut  fi^.  247. 

Sect.  II.  Lo'Tta. 
UHex.     57I.,addto''  Forirtw*."— 

"OlAtr  Varietiet.  SirOeorgeHead,  in  the  continuatioa  of  hii  Hoiae  3W, 
obaerrea ; — '  I  alao  remarlted  the  unuiual  stature  of  ihe  fiirze  pUota  in  the 
bedge  that  crowns  the  aummit,  tfae  spnng  shooti  beiog,  evcrywhere  in  the  lale 
of  Man,  more  like  those  of  a  young  fir  tree,  than  of  an  ordinary  pUnt.  A 
dwarf  q>edea  calied  Blanx  fiirae  growi  on  the  biJla  in  a  compact  matted  maai, 
that  Bpreada  like  thick  moas  over  ■everal  acrea  oT  grouod  in  a  plot ;  and  is  ao 
springy  tbat  a  mau  ma;  walk  without  much  difficul^  acrosa  tbe  nitftce, 
although  at  erer}'  atep  he  mav  aink  in  up  to  hia  kneea,  the  plant,  preased  b; 
hia  fbot  to  tba  earth,  \>y  ita  elaatic  reacbon  riaes  if«m  immediatdy,  unbroken. 
Botb  lorta  are  usedin  winter  aa  provenda  fbr  caMle,  the  thoma  beingpre- 
riouilf  cruahed  by  a  machine  «dapted  for  the  purpote,  whicb  im[deinenta,  of 
■imple  construction,  are  merely  a  pair  of  wooden  maUeta  woiku  bjr  a  «tsaU 
water  wheeL  Of  theie  there  are  manj  amoi^  tbe  •treamleta  in  the  moun- 
tami.'  (HeatPt  Ctmiimiatiim  ofHome  Ibar,  p.  S2.V' 
3^  Ute  ef  Fmejor  HeJgei.   573.,  add: — 


"  Sir  Oeorge  Head,  «peakins  of  Guemaej,  otMerrea :  '  A  buh  monnd  of 
Birth,  sutmounted  by  a  strong  lune  hedge,  is  the  nsual  fence  oftbe  countlj, 
therefore  tbe  premiiee  of  a  Ouenue)'  faraier  are  aa  impresnably  IbrtiGed  aud 
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secured,  bb  if  he  were  the  owner  of  an  estate  and  fium  tiiiTounded  by  a  high 
Htone  walL'    {HeatPi  Contmuation  ofHome  Tbtcr,  p.  171.)" 
Page  574.,  after  tbe  last  paragrapb,  introduce :  — 

^  Fung^,    Polj^porus  lentus  Befi^  and  Sphfle^ria  elongata  Fr,,  syn.  Cucur- 
bitaria  elonc&ta  Grev.^  t.  195.;  the  last  being  found  on  all  tbe  Lc^guminoee. 
—3/.  «7.  S,  * 
Sp6rimm  junceum,  576.,  add  to  **  Varie* 

Hei :"-. 
'* «  8.  j.  3  odoraHitanm  D.  Donin  Swt 

Brit.  Fl.  Gard.  2  ser.,  t.  390.,  and 

our/ff.  2436.,    is  diatinguished 

from  ue  species  by  its  more  slen- 

der  and  spreading  habit,  its  more 

silky  leaves  and  shoots,  and  its 

smaller  and  roore  fragrant  flowers. 

It  was   raised  by  the  Rev.  — 

Duke,  of  Lake  House,  near  Salis- 

bury,  from  seeds  stated  to  have 

been  received  6rom  Persia." 
577.,  before  Oenus  VII.  introduce : 

**  8.  actU^oUum  Lindl.  in  Bot.  I^g.  There  are  planta  under  this  name  in 
the  Hortictutural  Society'8  Garden,  wiiich  were  raised  from  Turkish  aeeds ; 
and  the  flowers  of  which  are  very  fragrant.  Dr.  Lindley  doubts  whether  this 
plant  may  not  be  a  variety  of  iS^.  junceum.  He  describ^  it  as  haviiw  looger 
and  taper-pointed  leaves,  laxer  racemes»  and  a  more  mceful  habit  ofgrowth. 
It  18  probably  the  same  as  the  S.J.  odoratSssimum  of  i)on.*' 
GeniMta  partnfiora,     578.,    add  to   the   paragraph   headed    "  Spec.  Chmr,^ 

4rc,  :*'    "  There  are  pkmts  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden." 
G.  umbelldta,  578.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Spec.  Char,^  ^c, :"  «  There 

are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden ;  from  which  Bftr.  Gor- 

don  dunks  it  nearlv  related  to  G,  radijkta." 
G.  monotperma,  582.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Spec.  Char,^  i^c,  ^  *  Mr. 

Gordon  informs  us  that  this  species  is  not  more  than  hal^ardy.** 
G.  cethnenstM,  582.,  add  to  paragraph  beaded  **Spec,  Char,^  ^e,  .*"  **  In  the  Coai- 

panion  io  the  Boiamcal  Magasune^  it  is  stated  that  G,  s^thn^nsia  inhabits 

the  woody  regioDs  of  Mount  Etna,  between  3,200  ft.  and  6,200  ft. 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  was  found  growing  in  compauy 

with  il^cer  villdsum  and  A,  monspessul^um.  (Comp,  Bot,  ^^b^  ▼oI«  >• 

p.  91.)    There  are  plants  of  this  spedes  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety^s 

Garden,  raised  from  seed  sent  uiere  bv  the  Honourable  W.  Fox 

Strangways,  which  are  not  more  than  halMiardy." 
583.,  dele  the  whole  of  G,  scaridsa,  and  add  to  tbe  synonymea  of  G.  aazin- 

tica:   **  G,  8cari6sa  Vh,  Ann,  Boi,,  i.  p.  2*175. ;  G,  janu^nab  Vm, 

Cat,y  p.  10.,  Bert,  Pl, ;  G,  genu^nsis  Pen.  Eneh,^  No.  5." 
Add  to  the  paragraph  headed  '*  G.  t.  2  laijfoiia  Dec. :"  *<  There  ia  a  mAh 

variety  wttfa  double  flowera  in  the  Horticultund  Society^s  Oarden." 
G.  MagHtakt,    585.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  *'  Spee.  Char.^  4rc. .-"    **  The 

Jungi  Dothidea  genistalis  J^r.,and  Hehninthosporium  Geniats  A,,  are 

found  on  this  species." 
G.  proe&mbens.  585.,  msert :  *'  Engrammg.  BoL  Rcg.,  1. 1 150."     Add  to  pan»- 

graph  headed  ^  Spec.Char.,  S^c. :"  *<  It  is  a  pretty  little  hardy  afarub, 

weli  adapted  for  growing  on  rockwork.'* 
588.,  before  App.  ii.  introduoe :  -* 

**  In  the  Companion  io  ihe  Boianioal  Magatane^  it  is  stated  that  M. 
Durien,  in  a  botanical  excursion  to  the  mountatns  of  Asturias,  found  a 
beautiful  species  of  G^nista  with  wbite  flowers,  which  would  prove  a 
highly  omamental  garden  sfarub.  The  seeds,  however,  were  not  sufficiently 
mature  to  afibrd  hope  of  their  germination.'' 
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O.  nMnnJMtt.  PMe5S8.,aft«r  "Bot  Rt^.,  t.  E17.,"  add : 
"  and  our  &.  8437."     Add  below :  — 
"  a.  tpletidau    Webb  et  Bert.  Hwt.  Natur.  des  Hea 
Canaries,  t.  43.,  is  a   beaiitiful   speciea   not  jet   intro- 

"  O.  tlenopeiala   Webb  et   Bert.,  L  c  t.  45.,  is  alao  a 

natif  e  of  the  Canaiie»,  and  not  yet  iDtroduced.'' 

O.    tntcroph^Ua.     088.,  add  after  "Dec. :"   "Webb   et      ,,,,- 

Bert  Kat.  Nat  de«  Hes  Obii^  t.  48."  '^^-" 

C^Htu*    Labimim,      590.,    ndd   to     "  Etigratimgii  " 

"  and  the  plate  of  thk  tree  b  our  Volumea  of 

PlBtes." 

691. 1.  5.,  (br  "p.  S85.,"  rcad  "  p.  S69, ;"  and  aild  to  the  (J 

peraoraph  ;  "  Our  tree  haa,  indenl,  bad  the  Tariety 

and  botb  tbe  parents  in  fioirer  aC  the  a 

the  hbummn  flowers  ^roducing  aeed. 

"  O^er  Varietie*.  In  addition  to  theae  Tsrieties,  it  niay 

be  remarked,  that  some  planta  of  bodi  C.  ZabfiTiium  aod 

C.  alplnuB  have  been  found  with  ftagrant  flowers  and 

that  theae  Tsrieties  have  been  propagated  by  grstling,  and  mBT  be  had  in 

the  nuTBeries,  under  the  names  of  C.  L.  fiigrans,  and  C.  a.  odorata," 

Slatutkt.  593.  1.  38.,  add  after  fuU  atop  :  "  !□  Northumberland,  at  Alnwick 

Costle,  are  three  very  fine  labamumB ;  the  largest  of  whicfa,  in  O^ 

tober,  1835,  niEUured  6(t.  1 1  in.  in  drctimference,  and  contaioed  46  h. 

of  measurable  dmber.     Tbe  three  treea  containing  in  sll  llSft.  of 

C.  BCDpdrnu,  596.  laat  Une,  after  the  fiill  Btop,  add :  "  A  decoction  of  llie  r^ 
cent  shoots  is  uaed  b?  shepherds,  in  tAe  n<Mlh  of  Scotland,  for  dreadng 
tbe  bocks  of  aheep,  initead  of  tobacco-water.  —  D.  Beaton." 

C.  W^dem.  60).,  add  to  the  last  line:  "  There  are  plantB  bewing  this  name 
in  the  Horticulturai  Society'!  Garden,  whicfa  bear  grcat  resemblanee 
to  young  planta  of  C.  alplnus." 

C.  proBfi;rta.  608.,  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  C.  proltferus,"  add :  "  It  haa 
Btood  in  the  open  air,  agunat  a  wall,  at  Chiswick,  aince  1836. 

608.,  add  to  the  Half-iardy  ^^eitt:  — 

"•  C.  «««««  Guss.,  Bot.  R^.,  t.  1908.,  8wt. 

Brit.    FI.  Oard.,    and    our  fig.  843S.,   has  the  ^  t; 

branches  round,  and,  na  well  u  the  leaves,  hoaiy.  is^^,  J^ 

Leaves  trifoliate ;  teaflets  otbI,  tomentose  on  the  ^  .■  ^"If 

margin.      FiowerB   temate,  slmost  bractless,    ra- 

cemose.  Calyx  membranaceous,  campauulate,  pu-  ^ 

bescent.     Legume   glabrous.     A  tall  hoAry  shrub,  '^ 

with  f  ellow,  campanulate,  pubeaceut  Sowers,  and 

tbe  young  legumes  glabrous.  A  nstire  of  Stromboli. 

Introduced    in    1835,    by   the    Uonourabte    W. 

Poi  Strangways,  iu  whose  garden  it  flowered  for 

the  fmt  ttme  in  May,  1836.    Tbere  is  a  fine  plant 

against  a  iball  iu  tbe  Horticuttura]  Society'»  Oar- 

den.    '  lo  foliage,'  Dr.  Lindley  observea,  '  it  beara 

k  stxiking  reaemblaace  to  C.  [tfolifenB ;  but  ks 

flowen  are  alb^ether  diflbrent.  Ita  real  affiinty  aeems  to  be  irith  C.  Iridorua, 

AwB  wfatoh  it  difibrB  in  bong  a  mudi  larger  and  more  woody  plant,  irith 

termhial  racemes  of  flowerB;   in  its  la^er,  deeper,    and  more   dbtinctly 

campandate  calyx,  and  imootfa,  not  h^^,  pods.    \t  Beema  as  if  it  were 

an  interraediate  spedes  between  C.  Lab&mum  and  C.  triHdnu.'  {Bot.  ileg.) 
"  •  C.  HtganM  Ait.     A  tall  erorgreen  Bhnib,  a  nstiTe  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  introdaced  in  I8S1,  haa  stood  out  against  a  wsll  in  froot  of  one  oftfae 

houses  st  Kew  fi>r  sereral  yeara,  aad  ifl  amoi^  the  most  beautifiil  species  of 
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"  o.  C.  raoemArur  Blaniock  Fl.  Blag.,  t.  IS.,  U  k  bandaome  ihnib,  of  i>iode> 
rstelv  robust  habit,  about  3tt.  high.    Introduced  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Eaq.,  in 
1935,  froni  the  Pe^  of  TeDeriBe.    It  flowered,  fbr  the  firrt  tmie,  m  tbe 
Dursery  of  Meura.  Young  at  Epum." 
Page  608.  Ihie  19.  from  the  bottom,  dde  "C.  raoemonu,'    and  tna^omB 

"  aud"  before  "  C.  tetragoixScladua.'' 
Ademxirpui.  604.,  dde  the  parwafrfi  hcaded  "  A.  folioW«w  nee.' 
JnirpAa   (/.)  gldbra.     607.,  aHd   to   the  paragraph   beaded  "  Spee.  Oar^ 
^  ^     .1,  u^Lg-.  a_  nlar*'  *~  *' "J--^ 1m_i  RnnMii'a  (iarAm.  niaed 


in  the  HorticultnrSsoaet/»  Oardeii.  r»i»ed 

d  &om  H.  Audibert  of  Tarascou." 


Joifaia.  60»,  add  to  the  paragtaph  bekded  "Dewripto».-  ^J^  oj" 
the  Robimo  are :  Bphaj^ria  Hobtnir  Sdiwein.,  8.  andoua  fV,  S. 
profQw  Fr.,  8.  flBta  Pm.,  Cytlipora  cocdn«  &*.,  Mylitt»  Pmm*- 
acidte  Fr.  (a  tniffloJike  fiuipM,  on  the  root»),  Spordcjfte  RoM»» 
Fr  The  leaTea  of  tbese  and  maoy  othw  LeeuimnaM  are  f»»™ 
by  VtkA»  apiculdaa  Uc.  tab  Cam.,  V.  appenmcu»»  Lk.  «*  O»" 

K.  *!4io.  627.,  to  the  pwajtraph  headed  "Spee.  Ckar.,  ^.,"  aidi  "There 
are  planta  in  the  H<Krticultural  Society^E  i^ 

Garden,"  *      * 

a.  hUpida.  628.  I.  27,  aHa  "  X,or    a  crom," 
add :  "  a«  inj^.  B«0." 

C^ragina    (a.)  miir^A^Ua.    630.,  add  to  the 
parBgraph   beaded  "  Spec.   Char.,^. :" 


"  The  plant   bearing  tW   □ 


s  iDtbriDed  by  Mr.  QoTdon  that  it 

eSO.  la*t  line,  for  "C.  AUagana,"  read  "  C.  arborisceiu. 
Colutea  arborheeHt.    636.,  add  to  the  lut  of 
EngraeiHgt :  "  and  J!g.  8440.,  ifaowiiig 
theflowenof  the 
natural  aixe." 

Halfianfy  hdlett. 
itp'a  rufii.  640.  L  6., 
aRer"Sol.aa., 
t.  1119.,"  iiuert-. 
"  and    our    Jtg. 
SMl." 
AriHtyllUeriiidcea.  641.  last  Ibe^add:   "  This 
Bpeciea  has  stood  for  some  yeara,  with- 
out  [irotection,  in  ihe  open  air,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society'B  Garden." 


Sect.  III.  .rauiTu^au. 

Add  to  Half-hardy  Gedytdrea :  — 

Detmddmm.    645.,  laat  line,  bstead  of  "  The  only  ligneouB  apedea  which  ia 

already  introduced,"  read :  "  DruiDnioad  olao  found  13  nieciea  in  the 

Bouthern  and  westem  parta  of  Morth  Americai  but  the  onty  halthardy 

ligneoua  Bpeciea  that  have  beoi  introduced,  bb  far  ss  we  are  awaie, 

"D.  pefyc6rpuni  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  334.,  Don^s  BGll.,  li,  p.  295.,  Idm.  HL, 
t.  68S„  and  our  J^.  8442. ;  /fedysanun  polycirpuin  Poir.  Diet,,  vi.  p.  416, ; 
haa  the  stem  rouna,  erect,  and  clothed  with  adpressed  pubescence;  leavea 
trjfbliate,  with  obovue  obtuge  leafleis,  the  terminal  the  largest;  raceoiea 
of  flowers  tenninal  and  axillary,  crowdedi  legumes  with  6 — 6  Bcflii-orbicular 
joinU.      Flowers   purple.      A  nalive   of  the  East  Indiea  :   notwithataadiflg 
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which,  it  ttands  out,  without  mj  protection,  agaiust  b  wbU  at  Kew ;  and,  in 
SeptGmba-,  1B36,  it  was  as  high  as  the  wall,  and  co*ereil  with  flowen.  Our 
J!g.  S44S.  was  taken  &om  a  sprig  t>T  this  plant. 

•'  D.  natma  WbU.  HSS.,  Oraham  in  Edin.  Phil.  Joum.,  Don's  &GU.,  ii. 
895.,  Hook.  Bot.  Hag.,  t.  £867.,  and  our^.  S443.,  is  a  ^nib,  with  numerous 
pendulouB  brancheii ;  racemes  oF  flowers  compound,  terminal,  and  Bxillaij; 
leaTes  pendulous;  leaJSets  rouDdish,rhoniboid,tonientoseonbothEidea;  flowers 
twin ;  corolla  bluish  lilac ;  stamens  monadelphous.  A  native  of  tbe  East  Indies. 
Introdnced  in  1623,  and  flowerine  in  Jul;  and  August.  There  ia  a  plant  io 
the  Horticnlturat  Sodetj^s  Oarden,  wfaich  has  stood  c  '  " 
agoinst  a  south  wall,  flowi   '      '     '  ■   ' 

joung  pbuits  haTe  been  n 

Seet.  IV.  PitAuo'LU. 
Witt&n»  dminxu.  646.  line  SS.  from  the  bottom,  add,  after  "  Britiflh  gardeDS  :" 
"  Hr.  Kni^t,  of  the  Exotic  Nurser^,  ChelseB,  has  a  simple  method  of 
caunng  this  plaut  to  flow^  tbree  tunes  iu  the  vear,  b;  the  followine  . 
trcatment.  After  the  first  flowering  is  over,  whicn  wijl  m  about  the  eud 
of  May,  he  strips  off  all  tbe  leaves,  and  cuts  off  ait  young  and  luper- 
flnous  shoots  which  have  been  formed,  to  witbin  a  few  ej^ea  of  the 
atem,  which  causea  it  to  throw  out  fresh  Jeaves,  and  to  flower  again 
in  the  montha  of  July  and  Auinuti  and,  atler  thii  flowerine  is  over, 
the  same  procesa  ia  repeated  of  cutting  ofi'  the  leaves,  ond  this  causea 
it  to  flower  ^eia  in  tne  months  of  <^^ber  and  Norember.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  plont  will  natnrallj  flower  twice,  and  somelimea  thrice, 
in  the  seaton;  but,  whenitdoea(whlchiBbatTer;seldom),  the  flowera 
are  so  Tcry  weak,  and  there  are  *o  few  of  them,  that  it  is  neTer  wonh 
notice;  whereas  bjithe  aboTO  aimple  proCeiB  an  ibundant  succesiion  of 
flowers  mvj  be  insured  throushout  the  whole  seaw>n.  It  should  be 
remend)ered  tfaat  theie  remarka  will  not  anply  to  young  planta,  but 
onl;  to  tbose  that  are  well  eatablished.  ( See  Paxl.  Mag.  of  Bol. 
Feb.  1837.)" 

Add  to  App.  IL  Jlalfhardy  VhiuciUii.     649. 
Eennedga  nMe&Kda    Vent.  Malm.   t.  104>.,    Don'B   MiU.  8.,  343. ;    Oiyctne 
Tutnc6iida  CWt.  Bat.  Mag.,  t.  966.;  CarUna  rulHc6nda  MamA;  is  a 
shnib,  a  natiTe  oT  New  Hollaad,  introduced  in  1788.    Flowers  scarlet. 
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K,  oviUa  SioM  Bot.  BCag.,  t.  2169.,  and  our 
JSg.  2444. ;  K.  cord&ta  Lmdl.  Bot. 
Reg.^  t.  944. ;  bas  the  leavea  broad- 
ovate,  cordate,  acute,  racemes  many- 
flowered.  The  flowers  are  bluiah 
violet. 

K.monophfUa^  K.  moph^Ua,  K.  CompUm^ 
i^na,  K.  proitrdta^  K.  bractedta^  and 
K.  tericea  are  all  handsome  twining 
ahnibe^natives  of  New  Holland,  which 
would  probably  stand  out  against  a 
conaervative  wall«" 


Sect.  V.  CAMiti^M 


Page  660.,  after  ^*  Half^hardy  Species  of  CoMtrcp,"  insert :  — 

**  Potfictluna  puichernma  Dec  Mem.  Leg.,  118.  457.,  Bot.  Bfag.,  t.  995.,  has 
an  upright  branchy  stem,  with  pinnate  leaves.  It  has  stood  out  in  Knight^ 
Bxotic  Nursery  two  years,  without  protectbn,  flowering  freely  every  year ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  ripened  aeed." 


Oiher  Half^hanfy  Legiamndceee. 

Acdda    CaveMA.     665.,   add  to  the  end  of   the   paragraph  :  ^  There   aie 

large  plants  in  the  Horticulturai  8ociety's  Garden,  and  in  the  Fulham 

Nursery." 
A.  Julibrfssin.  666.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paramph :  "  There  is  a  tree  of  this 

species  at  Desio,  near  Miian,  66  ft.  hi^ ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. 

4  in.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft.— G^.  Manetti,** 


J7osaV;bjb. 
Sect.  1.    ^jctodaY; 


AMjfgdalus  ntma.     674^  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  A.  «.  3 

*'  Thb  variety  is  in  the  Horticultiuai  SodetVs  Gardea,  where  it 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fisdier."  To  the  paragFsph 
headed  **A.n.  4  mcdna,**  add  :  ^  This  kind  is  in  the  HovticuTtural 
Society's  Garden,  and  was  received  from  Sir  Oswald  Moaeley.''  Add 
to  the  parapraph  headed^^A.  ii.  deibirica:**  **&  is  in  tfae  Horti- 
cultural  Societ/s  Garden.** 

Vernca,  680.,  add  to  the  first  paraflraph :  **  The  fimgi  on  phmta  of  tfab 
genus  are :  Pol^porus  cervinuB  Sdkwein.^  Sphse^  persidttia  SckweiH.f  on 
peach  stones ;  S.  putiminum  Sehwein.^  on  peacn  stonea,  but  also  on 
American  walnuts  and  acoms;  8por6cybe  Pecaicie  F)r^  investin^  the 
branches,  twigs,  and  trunks  of  dead  peach  trees  in  vast  qiiantities. 

—  M.  j.  b:' 

P.  vu^drit  6  compreua»  680.,  tum  the  cut  l^.  397. 

Armemaca.      681.»  to  the  first  paragraph  add:  '*  J^e  fimgi  are:  OSdium 
finctigenura  K%.,  on  the  withered  firuit  still  hanging  on  the  branches : 
this  also  grows  on  plums  and  other  fruit.  Colliriiun  nigroaptanum  li., 
]&>^hnittm  vir^scens  Fr.^  on  fiuit.  ~  M.  J,  B»** 
684.,  betore  Genus  IV.,  insert :  — 

**  A.  pedunculdta  Hort.    There  are  plants  in  tfae  Horticultural   Societ/r 
Gaiden,  raiaed  fix>m'seeds  received  under  this  name  firom  Dr.  LeddMMir.** 
Trunus,     684.,  before  the  paragraph  headed  **  P.  spindtd,*'  inaert:— 

"  The  Fungi  found  on  plants  of  this  genus  are  :  Aziza  i26sas  var.  MonL, 
Phac(dium  pTicatumJ^. ;  Oen&ngium  claviitum  F^.,  on  P.  8er6tina ;  C  Pru- 
nastri  Fr«,  on  Prunus  dom^tica;  Sphse^a  Prun&stri  Pers.^  S.  fibrdaa  Pen,^  S. 
uiicr^stoma  Pm.,  S.  morbosa  Schwein.,  covering  the  small  branches  of  Ainerican 
pUuus  to  the  thicfcness  of  an  inch,  with  a  buUate,  irregular,  black  cnis^  causing 
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»  &tal  disMK ;  8.  TiMtiliB  Fr. ;  S.  embr<>rtoiiiB  Art.,  on  dead  leares  ttill 
hansing  to  the  twtgg  ;  Dothfdea  ri^bra  Fr. ;  aad  Pucdoia  PnmAniiii  Lk.,  aa 
the  TeaTeK.— 3r.  ^.  B." 
FrwnM  domitlka  4  mynA&hna.   Page  686.,  iDsert  at  the  end  of  tbe  paragraph  i 

**MyrobBlaiu  are  fhiita  reeemblin^  dricd  phiinB,  lold  in  India  fbrgiTing 

a  black  dye  to  leather  when  nuied  with  iroD  filingB,  and  bJw  for 

fising  coloun.     (See  lifCuiiodi  in  Tram.  Soc.  ArU,  vol.  xix.  p.  343.)" 
P.  tAnScmu.  690.,  add  to  liat  ot  EngraBing*.  "Bot  I^.,  t.  1135."   Add 

to  last  line:  "  It  was  fim  detcribed  by  M.  Balbia  in  the  Cat.  ofthe 

Tanriia  Gardm,   m  1813 ;  and  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  from 

BoUinUer  in  1825,    ThiE  specien  is  quite  hardy ;  eariJy  cultiTaled;  and 

M>  laden  with  white  blouoma  in  tpring,  aa  to  appear  a  inaas  of  anow 

wheace  the  name,  and  not  (rom  the  leavea,  aa  Sennge  nippoaea.    (See 

Bol.Eeg.,t.  U36.)" 
Ciranu.     6W.,  after  the  fitst  patacreph,  add :  **  7Se  /w^  on  ttie  common 

cherrf  are :  ripes   C6nA  F^.,  C^fcneiiun  Cfraai  FV. ;   Spbae'ria  pul. 

ch^  PfTt.,  nbo  OQ  the  bircb;  8.  vtiria  Peri.,  oa  ihe  Urd-cherrj; 

Sderdtiiim  arec^tuin  fV.,  Dothidea  flilvB  Ff.,  Atter&ma  PUi  Dee., 

CrUo  porph;ragfoita  Lt.,  all  on  the  leaves;  and  8coltc6tricfauni 

nriicenB  !!■.,  on  tfae  branchea.    Oa  the  leavea  of  the  cherry  laurel 

are :  Ceuth6^x>ra  Lairi  Gm.,  Phadditun  Lauroc^nwi  Dem.,  wbicti 

aiso  giowa  oa  Cinma  luMtinica. — M.  J.  B." 
C.  ijfhittm.   895.,ad(l  to  paragraph  headed  "  (TngnyiAy : "  "  Cherries  grow 

wild  at  Portella,  on  Mount  Etna,  at  S9T0A.  above  the  levelof  the  scai 

but  Dot  lower,  aa  the  climate  becomea  too  wann  for  them.  (Com.  Bot. 

Mag.,  i.  p.  Ol^     On  the  Swiss  Alps,  according  to  Ka^thoier,  C.  syl- 

T^atris  ripena  iruit  at  Chiirwalden,  3964  h.  Bbove  the  level  of  the  aea, 

where  no  kernel  fniit  wiU  grow.  (Foyage,  &c.,  p.  IMJ" 
C.  lAlaua  and  Cpubiiceia.     705.,  both   these  spedei  Mr.  Qordon  ctmndera 

aa  beloiuing  to  ^ilnua,  inatead  of  C^raaua. 
C.  Pidui  4  braeUfna.   109.     This.  Mr.  Oordon  informa  ua,  ia  the  i^usracc- 

mAans  of  LodiUgea  and  othera. 

Be  •dda  that  tnere  ia  anolher 

distinct  lat&4owering  Tanety 

in  tfae  HortScultursl  Societys 

Oarden,    raieed  from    seeda 

recejved  from  Douglaa;  and 

which  ^peara  to  be  tbe  aame 

asamdllis.  (Seep.  714.) 
C.  hiUimca.  714.,  add  to  our  Kit  of 

Engnrrmgt!    After  "C. /.  2 

Hba  Ser."   add :    "  C.  Hfxa 

Webb  et  Bert.  Hitt.  Can.,  L 

38.,  and  our  Jl^.  2445.  t&ken 

frODitbatmagiuficent  woHc." 
715. 1.  15.,  inaert "  not"  after  "  is." 
716. 1.  6.,  aft^r  the  fiill  atop,  inaert: 

"  In  Cheabire,  at  Combennere 

Ahbey,  it  ia  SSft.  high,  and 

the  branches  cover  a  apace 

196  ft.  in  drcumference.'^ 
I.  8.,  after  the  full  atop,  insert : 

"  In  Sufiblfc,  at  Stutton  Bec- 

tory,  it  is  25  ft.  high,  and  thc 

brsnchea  cover  a  apace  225  ft. 

2  in.  in  circumference." 

Sect  II. 
JTJrria.    722. 1.  £8.,  after  the  fuU  M<^,  maert 

tbe  apedea  (aee  fig.  244«.)  waa  aent  t 


S  StrPPLBHBHT. 

Oarden  iti  llie  beginiiiiig  of  1835,  wfaen 
planted  in  theopea  ground,  wbere  it 
protectioa,  Rnd  haa  grDwn  vigorouslf  and 


B  in  Ailt  flower.    It  woi 
bai  aince  «tood  witbont  anj 


Spira^a  eJiamtedn/diia  media.      PBge  7S4.,  add  :  "  and  oarjb.  8440." 

S.  ttbn^tHa  pkt/llastha.  785.,  add :  "  and  our  Jig.  2448." 

8.  vratagij^.  7S5.,  add  :  "  Enmoiag.  Ourj^,  2450." 

8.  bete^BAa.  785.,  ndd  to  the  liat  ef  Bnfffming» :  "  Hitd  our^.  8447." 


8451 

785.  L  5.  froni  the  iHNtom,  for  "  We  haTc  not  aeen  the  plant,"  read  "  Th/en 

is  a  plaut  of  thii  «pedea  in  the  garden  of  the  HorticulCurB]  Sodetf, 

received  from  M.  E^acher  of  Oottingen.     It  is  a  Tcry  distinct  little 

species,  ^troaching  S.  lacciniildlia  D.  Don." 
S.  ofpW.  786.  The  spedes  mentioned  b;  J,  D.  is,  Hr.  Gordon  infonni  ta, 

S.  Jhalictroldea  (p.  788.),  and  is  linowD  under  the  naines  S.  ijpoicifolv 

var.flBVB,and  5.  alpina  lalifSlia. 
S.    hj/paidfbHa    Seaeriija, 

787.,  add:  "and       - 
Jtg.  8451." 
S.  etimoaifiHa.    78S.,   add;  " 

"  Engraving.  Ourj^. 


738. 


I.  taUei/Hia  atpittrii.  789., 
add:"Our^.ie453." 
insert  before  the  lait 
pBragraph  :  "  There 
are  plants  under  the 
nsme  of  S.  Rutani, 
from  the  Himalayan  Mountains, 
wbicb  .-_..._  T, 
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thinlu  tbe  swne  M  S.  KgbttoL  There  is  hIso  a  plaat  named  8.  taHrica, 
a  ycry  dwtiiict  upright  «pedee,  vhich  flowm  sooner  than  uiy  other 
of  the  genua;  aad  tiiere  are  two  spedea  rrom  the  Hi[iiala;as,  which 

SeCL    III.    PoTIKTl'llU. 

RMhu.    Vage^SS,,  aStnT  line  IS.  introducre: — 

"  7V  Fmigi  on  the  different  kinds  of  bmnble  sre  :  Pcx]za  pUcopus  0 
Wonuk.,  on  Hilbu»  trifldms ;  F.  cUndestlna  BaU.  P.  hlfo-olivacea  A.  et  F. ; 
Sphe'ria  rostellita  J^.,  also  on  roses;  S.  clype&ta  Keei,  8.  calliin6rpha 
Mont.,  S.  Chamtcmori  Fr. ;  Dothldea  imprisM  Fr.,  on  living  learea  of 
B.  Chsmsmdrug ;  D.  CbKtdmium  Fr.,  on  leaves ;  Phacfdium  iti^bi  Fr.,  tiwo 
on  leaTCS;  P.  rugdsum  Fr.,  Hytterium  RiAA  Pert.,  Exdpula  RiAn  Fr., 
LeptDStrdaia  £))irce'K  Fr.,  Did^a  dem-fBsum  Fr.,  Ph^Barum  fl&vum  Fr. 
On  the  lea*ei!  grow  Ai^gmH  bntbdaum  Fr.,  A.  acuminiktum  Fr.,  Utkio  Ra- 
bdrum  Dec.,  U.  interstittttis  SdiUdil.,  U.  g^r^sa  AeA.,  Sclerdtiiun  AObi 
Can»,;  and  on  the  leares  of  ililbuB  strigdsus 
^ddium  nltens  Sckui«m.—M.  J.  B." 
H.  ideeSa.  737.,  to  the  liat  of  Engraeingt,  «dd;  "  and 

ourj%.8454." 
M.    jTutieonu  L.  748.,   at   the   end  of  the  p 

sr^>h  headed  "  R.  /4  Jlore  rotea  pii 

iot  "  but  we  have  not  seen  it,"  fcc.,  subs^- 

tute,  "  and  there  are  plutts  in  tbe  Uorticut- 

tural  8odet;*B  Oarden." 
PotenHUa  fruticdia.    Varietiei.    7«.,  to    the  para-    _ 

gr^th  headed,  in  the  precediog  page,  "  P.  ^J 

f,  t  dahurica,"  add :  "  There  are  phmta    io      • 

the  Horticultural  Sodety^s   Garden  and   in   tbe    Bpsom    Nursery. 

*'  ts  a  much  Bmaller  plant  than  the  spedeE,  and  has  ■maller  leBTes." 


TotheparagraphtM^niiing**P./.  S/enuibia,''  add:  "  Tbere  are  plants  in 
the  Horcicultursl  Society'BGarden,  underthe  nameofP.  flonbiinda." 


7«i 


□ 


COWA^N/i4  D.  Don.    TaB  Cowanih.    Lin.  St/H.  Icogindna  Polyg^ia. 

UaUSIailtfii.    D.  DoolBSot.  BrtLFL-Ginl.,ad.Ki.,LHO. 

Gen,  Char.,^.     Calyx  5-clefl:.  Petaii  5.  Ooariei  5 — 14.  Oeule  erect.  Sll/lei 

terminal,  continuous.     Acheaia  awned  with  the  plumose  peraiBtent  Btyles. 

BinbTyo  tKet. — Evergreen,leafy,  much-brancbedsDrubB;  nauves of Meiico. 

LesTCS  lol)ed,  corisceous.     Stipules  adberent.     Flowers  termiiiBl,  solitai^, 

almoBt  seatile  j  red,  and  very  tiandEome.  (D.  Don.) 

"m  l.  Covf*>siA  pmca'ta  D.  Don.     Tbe  plsited-innui/  Cowania. 
HamficMMa^  Ooa  iB  Bnafi  BiiHA  rknm-OttHn,  t.  UO. ;  Oud.  Mic.,  IS  p.  «» 

xv»**'-  sirt.BdLn.-aw].,t.«oa(iiDdo>uA.u». 

^ec,  Char.,  4c.  Leaves  wedged-diqied,  obkmg,  pinnatlGd,  plaited.  OTaries, 
14.  (D,  Don.y  A  rjgid,  eTer^reen,  decumbent,  mucn-branched  Bhrub 
about  2  fl.  higl),  and  fumished  witb  a  dark  brown  tMrk.  Branches  copiously 
dothed  with  stalked  ebndB;  scaly  bdow,  from  the  remains  of  past  leaTes. 
Leaves  cuneately  oblong,  pinnatifid,  pUcate,  \  rn.  or  more  in  length ;  dark 
green,  minutelv  glandular,  and  shining  above ;  white  and  downy  tfeneath 
—uv.  _  j 1  cottony  puheacence  •■  tfae  nerves  prominent ;  lobes  varying 


SUl^PLEHEHT. 


from  5  to  7,  ibort,  olituse ;  the  mar- 

S'nateToluteaii<loccaBioiiallytoothed. 
etiolea   »ery  sbort,  slightlv  chBB-        / 1' 
neled   above,  ■beathing   at  tne  base.      /  ."{ 
gtipules  adherenti    the  free  oiiicei  d^     ,.,  , 
Hubulate,  baiiy,  greeii,  ahorter  tban  yT^  .^-\ 
the  adherent  pordon.     Flowera  ter-    \      _  ^ 
minal,   •oUtarvi    when    in    tbe  bud      ~  ~ 
etate,  ezactly  like  chose  of  Abaa.  Pe- 
dunclea  extretnely  short,  cylindrical, 
tbickened  towardsthe  apex,  copiouily 
downy  and  glaudular,  and  furniibed 
at  tbe  base  witfa  a  mngle,  linear,  acu- 
minate,  cbsmieled,  glandular  brsctea. 


Caljx  turtnnate,  bollow,  copioualy  doway  and  ^utduUri  tube  ^abroua, 
duiung  aiid  green  within  ;  limb  A^iarted,  spieadingj  aegmenti  ovate,  acumi- 


nate,  entire.  Pettdj  b,  obovate,  douUe  tlie  length  of  the  calydne  Mgment*, 
ofa  ricb  lilac.  Stamens  78,  di^sed  in  maiiy  eeries.  Filameots  a^nllaiy, 
glabrouB,  white,  pink  at  the  baBe.  Anther8  cordate,  ydkiw,  bilocular;  the 
cella  parallel  and  opening  tengthwise.    Ovaria  14,  me,  ari^ng  from  tbe 


centre  of  the  torus,  wbich  b  sested  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx ;  oblon^ 
"■         "    '  •  "  ■       i  trtniiial, 

,         .  ..   .,    .,    .. .         .„     'We* 

seldom,'  Profetsor  Doa  remarks, '  had  sn  opportunity  of  hiying  before 


clavate,  copiously  rilky.  Btyleg  contin 
simple,  yellow,  minutely  papillose.  Ac 
CTOwned  by  the  persiatent  fei^eiy  styles. 


about  8,  ttulHDate,  silky, 
whichsre  IJin.  lang.     'Wehave 


readers  a  subject  of  equal  interest  and  beauty  witb  tbe  oresent,  whidi  is  not 
only  a  new  epedes,  but  a  new  genus,  to  our  gardoiB.  It  was  laised  by  oui 
zealous  friend  Mr.  Thomas  BJair,  gardener  to  Mr.  Cla^  at  Statirfbrd  SU, 


n  leeds  picked  from  a  qieumen  coUected  b^  Csptam  Colquhoun  in  the 
uplands  of  Mesico.  It  promises  to  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  onr 
vnnten  in  the  open  lur;  nnd,  as  it  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  witb  a  peculiar 
bsbit,  snd  Isrge  ahowy  blossoms  resembling  a  sinall  roee,  it  must  be  r^arded 

'  e  mOBt  valusble  addition  made  h>  our  gardens  for  some  yeanpast.' 

'■      "      '  .     ..       "      ^  "         -      .,        ,■  B  7V«u- 


The  genus  wss  oiiginally  fouoded  by  Professor  Don,  in 
ac&nu,  vo\.  i\v,,  on  another  apecies,  coltected  in  the  same  country  by 
Sesse  and  Mocino,  snd  which  is  distinguished  from  the  present  oue  by  its 
tripartite  leaves,  with  entire  lobes.  Protessor  Don  conaideTa  the  genus  to 
be  esactly  intermediate  between  Dryas  snd  Pursbiii,  diflering  aom  tbe 
former  ia  the  quinary  anvngement  of  the  Soral  envdopes  and  definite 
ovaria ;  and  from  tbe  lattef ,  in  the  more  numerous  acherua,  crowoed  by  the 
pernstent  featbery  ttyles." 


Km.  Page75CI.,addtatheBrstparagr^  -."Tie  Fumgiaro:  SpbsEViaDothi- 
dcaMau£.,Blsoon  tbeash;  S.  sKpfnM^B  J^.,  £r^i^)hepannasa  ffUfr.. 
Coryneum  marginiltuin  JVcri,  Cladoqi6rium  fliscum  Li.;  Nei 


Soea  Detm,,  on  the  fhiit;  FuBfuium  fructfgenum  Fr.,  SportitricE 
els6chroum  Fr.,  on  the  lesvea ;  Perispdnum  spelreum  Fr.,  Aste- 
rdms  radidsum  Fr.,  Sept&ria  Aose  Dem^;  Ar^ras  speciosum  jFV., 
on  R.  corymbffera;  A.  mucroniteum  Fr.,  ayn.  Puccbiin  Aosa  Grev^ 
t.  15.,  UrlAo  RiMt  Dec.,  U.  pfnguis  Zhc.—M.  J,  B.' 

l.  tmeroph^Ua.  741,  add  to  the  e"  '    '  "'  '  '      '" 

$c. ."  "  There  ia  a  varietji  ii 
R.  ni.  Hha." 

1.0^^.  756.,  addto"Farieli;j."  — 

"•K.  o.  I5jprciau  Hort.,  DrummDad's  'niomleu,  \ 
Drummond,  in  the  Cork  Botanie  Oarden." 
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R.  Satita.  Page  758.,  add  to  "  l^xc.  Char.,  ^. :"  "  Tliere  is  s  Tarietv  in  the 
Hofticultural  Sodet/a  Oarden,  Dnder  tbe  naine  of  S.  b.  giicilu." 

R.  Dtti^a».  759.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "^kc.  Ckar.  ^c.:"  "  Jhace  ia 
a  Tariety  in  tfae  Hordcultiiral  Society'B  Oarden,  called  R.  D.  h6rrida. 

R.  WHtimi  Borr.  in  Brit.  Fl,  ed.  3.,  p.  iSl.,  Eng.  Bol.  SvpjpL,  t.  »723. 
Od  tfais  ro«e,  Dr.  Lindley  remBrbB,  tliat  it  leemB  one  o*  the  eDdleaa 
varietiea  of  R.  in611is ;  approacfaiog  B.  Doniona,  in  tiie  preaence 
of  sets  on  itsbranchet;  and  proriag,  anong  otfaer  tfaines,  that  B. 
involilla,  R.  Doaiiina,  R.  Sataniana,  &c.,  are  alt  one  and  ttie  tame 
natural  spedes.     (See  Om^.  Bof.  Maa.,  i.  p.  189.) 

Jt..  darjuuccTui,     Add  to  " EneraBiRei:"  "aod  our 
Alba." 


irj^.  2456.,  of  R.A.  uib- 


R.  centifiSa.   760.,  after  the  ptnagtaoh  headed  "  R.  o.  S  macdia,"  maert '. — 

"  ^tLc.  m.  criMtdla  Hook.  Bot  Mag.,  t.  3475. — A  Tery  beautifal  and  cuii- 

oua  variety  of  the  mosB  rose,  introduced  from  France  in  1B33,  and 

remaAable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  moss   Bpiings  from  tbe 

edge*  of  the  BepalB." 

Add,  akeT  "R.  c.  S  potnplmia,  Dec. :"  "N.  Du  Ham.,im.p.ai.i  R. 

pompdnia  Red.  Rob.,  p.  65."     Add  to  the  end  of  the  f  ^ 

"  These  roses   should  be  cut  down 

every  ye«r,  when  they  have  done  flow-   ' 

ering,  that  they  may  Bend  up  new 

Bhoots  to  produce  flowers  every  Bpring. 

If  this  be  not  done,   the   princt[Ml 

btnnchea  will  dry  up,  and  become  bare. 

like  those  of  the  bramble." 

R.  gUHca.   760.,  add  to  liat  of  Engraangt: 

"and^.2457.,  of  the  spedeB." 
R.ilba.  764.,  add  tolistof£Rgraiijr^«.- "and  3 
_fig.  8+58.,  of  the  double  variety,  ei 
mon  in  gardens." 
R,  liitea.  765.,  after  "  Farietic; '  add  :  — 

"■  R. /.  4  jJore  pl!mo.  WilliamB's  doabte 
yeUoiv  Sweet  Briar.  —  This  very 
DeautiM  variety  wos  reised  from 
seedsof  thisspedesby  Mr.  WiUiamB 
ofl^tmaston.  Itis  a  free  flowerer, 
and  forms  b  very  omamental  low  sfarub.  There  are  planta  in  the 
Horticultural  8ociety's  Garden." 
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«  •  R.  /.  5  Hogen  D,  Don  mSwt.  BrU.  Fl.'Gard^  t.  410.—  An  upriglit^ 
branchiDg  shrub,  with  brownbh  purple  branches,  anned  vrith  nu- 
merous,  straight,  spreading  unequal  prickles.  Leaves  jpale  green ; 
pedole  and  rachis  slender,  fiLiform,  sparingly  hairy  and  giandnlar ; 
lenflets  elliptical,  mucronulate,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated,  meni- 
branous,  gtabrous  and  concave  above,  sparingly  ^andular  beneath» 
^  in.  long.  Tiiis  variety  waa  brought  from  New  York,by  Mr.  Jamet 
M*Nab,  who  received  it  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  nurserjpnan  in  that 
city,  by  whom  the  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  of  the  sin^e  ydlow 
rose ;  and  it  is  known  in  the  nurseries  by  the  name  of  *■  Hqgg^s 
Yellow  American  Kose.'  It  is  a  pretty  variety ;  but  it  ts  surpassed 
in  the  fulness  of  its  flowers,  and  m  richness  of  colouring»  bv  Wil- 
liams'8  double  yeUow  rose.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  flowers  treeiy,  aod 
may  be  increased  by  layers,  or  by  being  budded 
on  stocks  of  the  sweet  briar  and  dog  rose.  {Swt. 
BrU,  Fl.-Gard.,  Dec.)* 
R.  rubigmoia.  Page  766.,  add  to  "  Varietie»  :••— 

<'  m  R.   r.   13  I^onii  Hort.  —  There  are  plants  in 
die  Horticultural  Society'8  Garden." 
R.  canina.    767.,  add  to  "  Engravingt : "  "  and  our  Jlg. 

2459." 
R.  indica.  771.,  add  to  «  Varieties ;"— 

"  •  R.  i.  12  Jlayescem  Hort.  —  This,  Mr.  Gordon 
assures  us,  is  the  true  tea-scented  yeilow  China 
rose,  and  not  the  preceding  variety,  which  is  ge-  «akq 

neralLy  confounded  with  it."  **^^ 

"  :»  R.  t.  13  Bla{r\  D.  Don  in  Stut.  BrU.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  405.  —  A  taU-giowing 
shrub,  raised  about  seven  years  ago,  bv  Mr.  Blair,  firom  the 
seeds  of  the  yeUow  China,  which  had  been  fecundated  by  the  pollen 
of  the  Tuscan  rose.  Its  aspect  is  more  robust  tlian  that  of  the 
other  varieties  of  the  China  rose ;  and  it  is  remarkable  fbr  the  size 
of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  The  petals  are  yellow  at  the  base,  espe- 
ciaUy  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  and  are,  besides,  fi-equentiy 
fumished  with  a  white  stripe  along  the  middle ;  a  character  also 
present  in  the  common  blusn  China  rose.  The  blossoms  are  pro- 
duced  in  abundance  :  they  are  very  fragrant,  and  their  colour  is  of  a 
rich  purple.  It  is  a  strong-growing  kind,  and  there  are  few  TarieCies 
more  worthy  of  cultivadon.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  or 
budded  on  any  of  the  common  roses. 
There  are  plants  at  Mr.  Clay's, 
Stamford  Hill.  (Swt.  BrU.  FL-Gard., 
Nov.)" 
R.  sinica.  776.,  add  to  **Synonynies:*^  *'B.  h/s- 

trix  lantU.  Monog. ;  R.  Isevigata  Mtchx.  

Fl.  Bor.  Amer.j  on  the  authority  of        ^^*^^^SSff^^&»^  **^ 
Dr.  Lindley,  in  Bot.  Reg.^    Add  to 
"  Engramngs:  "  "  Bot.  R^.,  t.  1922.. 
andour^.  2460." 
R.  wuicroph^Ua.  778.,  add  to  the  end  of  the 
para^raph :  "  There  are  plants  of  this 
species  m  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden.    There  are  also  plants  of  R. 
tetrap^tala  raised  from  seed  senthome  by  Mr.  Royle;  andsevendoUiei 
species  recdved  firom  the  Snowy  Mountains  of  the  Himalayas." 
783.,  add  to  the  paragraph,  last  line  but  one  :  "  Mr.  Rivers,  in  November, 
1837,  published  a  general  description  of  the  roses  in  common  cultiva- 
tion,  under  the  name  of  the  Rose  Aniateur^s  Guide." 
Rosarium.  794.  to  797.     At  the  end  of  the  artide  add  as  foUows :  — 
"  Ftg.  2461.  is  a  design  for  a  robarium,  by  Mr.  Rutger.     It  is  formed  on  a 
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flat  siufoce  of  lawn,  at  one  side  of  which  i«a  terrace  walii(0)infront  of  a  wbU 
fbrcliiiibingroBes(6),  from  which  there  ia  adescent  by  ateps  (c  c e).  Thebeda 
aje  of  vBTiouB  formE,  but  tbe  spaces  belweeD  theaa  and  the  wBlki,  aod  bIio 
betweeD  one  and  another,  are  never  oarrower  than  6  ft. ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  apectntor  may  walk  roiind  the  whole,  either  on  graaa  or  on  giBvel, 
accordinA  to  his  loste.  The  terrace  walk  (a)  and  the  side  walks  (ddd)  are 
I3ft.  wide.  The  rose  wall  is  suppoged  to  be  lOft.  hish,  frontitig  the  south- 
east,  aad  the  roses  are  planted  Dehind  it;  in  part  biought  over  the  wbII 
Bnd  trained  downwBrds,  the  other  ude  beiag  also  covered,  and  in  part 
brought  through  holes  in  thc  wall  ncar  the  bottom,  aod  trained  upwards. 
The  wbII  is  ornameoted  with  piers  suroiouDted  b,v  vases.   Among  the  beds  on 
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the  lawn  are  interspersed  standard  roses,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  In  the 
centre  there  is  a  basin  and  fountain.  The  walks  (ddd)  are  sapposed  to  be 
covered  with  arcades  of  roses ;  the  side  next  the  rosarium  to  have  open  arches, 
and  the  other  side  to  be  closed." 

Cratof^gut  coccinea.  Page  817.  line  20.,  dele  "  c. "  before  •*  cocclnea." 
To  the  "  Vanetief  add  :  — 
"  IC.  c.  5  neapoUtdna  Hort. ;  J/espilus  constantinopolitana  Godefrqy,*' 
C.  punctdta.  818.  to  the  **  Varietiet "  add :  — 
*'  lC.p.4!  brevUpina  Doug.,  and  our^.  2462. 
A  yery  handsome  fiutigiate  tree,  with 
large,  Yery  dark,  purplish-red  fruit." 
C.  ovaUfo&a.  821.,  in  the  bst  of  EngravingSf  dele 
**  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Se- 
cond  Volume.*' 
C.  DougloMU.  823.,  dele  the  Synonyme^  which,  as 

stated  above,  belongs  to  C.  punctkta.  ^m       ijvh    )t]S  /^i 

C.  trilobdta.  824.,  in  the  list  of  Engnnm^s,  dele      ^^^^mI^  -SxaV^^ 
**  and  the  plate  of  this  species  m  our        mr^^^v  "ABfV  itf 
Second  Vofume." 
C.  Arotda.  827.,  in  the  paragraph  headed  **  En" 
gravingt,**  for  **  Pococke  Crataegi,'*  read 
"  Pococke's  Travels ;"  and  dele  **  according  to  WiUdenow."  In  "  S^. 
Char,,  ^c.,*^  1.  4.  firom  the  end,  for  *'  It  produces  its  foliage  early,* 
read  "  It  produces  its  foliage  late," 
C.  heterophyUa.  829.,  dele  the  Synonymet,  as  they  belong,  as  stated  above,  to 

a  variety  of  C.  coccinea. 
C.  Oxyacdntha.  831.,  in  the  "  Varietiet'*  add  to  theparaeraph  headed  *'  C.  O. 
9  purpurea : "  **  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  tmit  thb  piant  is  now  no 
longer  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  and  that  the  plant  now  called  there  the 
red-twigged  vanety  is  C.  0runifi51ia." 
832.,  after  **  C.  O.  21  ttricta  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  O.  rfgida  Ronatdt,"  inaert:  "and 

the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Volumes  of  Piates." 
840.,  to  "  Recorded  old  Hawthom  Treet"  add :  **  There  is  a  very  remarkable 
thom  at  Cawdor  Castle,  which  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  building.* 
841.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  *'  C.  Oxyacdntha,  and  iU  Varietiet^  Nortk  of 
London  .*"*'£  Yorkshire,  in  StudLey  Park,  it  is  43  ft.  hi^h,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft.    This  fine  tree  is  figured  in 
our  Volumes  of  Plates," 
C.  mexicdna.  843.,  to  the  Ust  of  Synonymet,  add :  '*  C  Lamberttona  HorL" 
§  zvi.  GiaHca.   844.,  dele  the  whoie  of  this  section,  C.  glauca  bdne  now 
made  a  separate  genus  under  the  name  of  Stranvae^ia,  as  indicated 
in  p.  2563. 
Synoptit  of  the  Speciet  of  Crata^gutt  &c.  845.,  in  the  Synonymes  to  C.  cor- 

data,  to  <'  populi&Ua  Fitcher,"  add  "  Oottingen.'' 
C.  Oxyacdntha  fteripSa.  846.,  insert,  aflter  1.  2. :  "  There  is  another  C.  ^yten- 
f6Lia,which  is  very  distinct;  and  also  C.  O.  ozyph^Ua,  received  fivm 
Major-Oeneral  Monckton,  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Oarden." 
C.  oxyacanthoidet.  846.,  to  the  paragrn^h  beginning,  *'  Only  difiering,  &c^ 

add :  "  and  in  the  fiiiit  containing  more  than  one  seed.** 
846.,  after  "  31.  C.  tanacetifdUa  glabra,"  add,  ''31.*C.  /.  Leekan; "  and  after 
38.  C.  coccinea  m&zima,  add,  '*  38.*  C.  c.  acerifdUa;"  both  as  para- 
gn^hs. 
After  "40.  C.  ge6rgica  Doug.,"  add,  "  syn.  C.  indentata  Lodd." 
847.,  after  "  47.  C.  punctka  stricta,"  &c.,  add  «  47.*  C.  p.  brevispina." 

Asnong  ike  l^ffumymet  to  55.  C  viridis,  dele  *'fl6rida  Lodd.'^  &c.,  and 

*'  «rossulanaefdlia  Lee/*  &c. 
Before  "  56.  C.  virgini^na,"  &c.,  add :  — 
''  55.*  C.  spatuiata  LindL 

syn.  fl6rida  Lodd.,  fig.  613.  in  p.  867. 
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<'  55.**  C.  grossularisfolia  Lee^  figi,  559.  and  616. 
syn.  linekris  Lodd. 
parvifdlia  Lee^^ 
Add  to  the  end  of  the  section :  — 

"  C.  triloba  Loddr 
For  ''  C,  glaaca,**  &c.,  read  '*  Stranvae^sia  glauc^scens  lAndl,^ 

Add  to  *'  Additkmal  Speciet  o/  QraUe^giur  Page  848. 

*'  CraUBi^gutJhren^n&  Zucch. ;  ilf(§spilus  florentlna  Bert.  Leaves  long-ovate, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  dentate,  woolly  undemeath.  Cal^x  wooUj,  lobes 
deciduons.  Fruit  ovate-globose,  glabrous,  d-seeded.  A  native  of  Tuscany; 
flowering  in  spring,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  autumn.  This  species,  of  which  a 
potice  has  been  sent  us  by  Sr.  O.  Manetti,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced. 

'*  C.  opdca  Hook.  et  Am.,  Comp.  to  Bot.  Mag.,  1.  p.  25.  This  species  was 
found  by  Drummond,  near  New  Orleans,  in  1833.  It  is  described  as  having 
oblong,  obtuse,  opaque  leaves,  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  subsinuated ;  ob- 
scurely  serrated,  glahrous  above,  and  ferruginous  pubescent  near  the  nerves 
beneath.  The  specimen  found  by  Drammond  was  in  firuit,  and  he  did  not 
see  the  flower.  The  fruit  was  about  the  size  of  that  of  C  ChLvaduitha,  marked 
in  the  dry  state  with  five  furrows,  alternating  with  the  cells,  and  crowned 
wiUi  the  trianguiar  segments  of  the  calyx,  Dr*  Hooker  thinks  it  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  species  that  he  is  acquainted  with." 
849.y  before  App.  iv.»  insert:  — 

"  These  species  of  Cratie^gus  were  all  taken  up,  and  replanted,  in  the 
autumn  of  1836,  and  some  changes  made,  in  consequence  of  which  our 
Synonymet  will  no  longer  apply ;  but  those  who  purchased  plants  from  Messre. 
Lodd^ges  previously  to  that  year  may  rely  on  its  correctness." 
868^»insert:  — 

«GenusXIIL* 


^ 


STRANVJS^S/iJ  Lindl.    Thb  Stranvasi a.     lAnn,  Sytt,   Icos&ndria  Di- 

Pentag^nia. 

IdenttficaHom.    LlndL  in  Bot  R«g. 
ArNongrmtf.    ChOK^gtu,  in  put. 

iMr^MMw.    *'N«med  after  tbe  Honounble  WUUtm  Ihomoi  Uomer  JR»  SlrOTi«Myt,  F.H.&,  a 
lewned  and  indcfatigable  invesUgstor  of  tbe  flon  of  Eorope.** 

Gen.  Char,  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petalt  5,  concave,  sessUe,  spreading,  villous 
at  the  base.  Stament  20,  spreading.  Ovary  villous,  superior,  5-ceIIed; 
cells  containing  2  ovules.  Frtdt  spherical,  enclosed  by  the  calyx,  contain- 
ing  the  superior,  5-valved,  hard,  brittle,  dehiscent  capsule.  Seedt  oblong, 
compressed;  testa  cartilaginous ;  radicle  exserted. — Evergreen  trees,  natives 
of  tne  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  Leaves  simple.  Flowers  corymbose. 
(Lindl.) 

**  ±  1.  S.  OLAUCB^scENs  lAndl,    The  glaucous-/!0ovf(i  Stranvsesia. 

Idemt^leaiitm.    lindl.  in  Bot  Rm.,  1 195& 

Amomtfme.    Cntm^am  gla6ca  Wall.  Cat.,  67S. 

Smgraoimg»,    Bot  Beg.,  1 19S&;  andour>^«.  56S.and563.,  inp.84& 

Spec,  Char,,  4rc,  Leaves  lanceolate,  coriaceous,  serrated,  pointed  at  the 
base;  michrib  and  nerves  on  the  under  side,  as  well  as  the  young  twigs,  hairy ; 
cor^bs  somewhat  woolly ;  pedicels  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  bud. 
(Lmdl,y*    For  description,  &c.,  see  that  of  CVate^s  gla6ca,  p;  844. 

Cotone6tter  (o.)  laxifl^a,  871.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  ^Spec,  Char,^  ^c," 
insert :  — 

8c  3 
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■  C.  (t>.)  /.  2  aiafld»»  FlKher.  —  There  are  plaDts  in  the  Hortkultunl 
Society^B  Ganlen." 

talaria.     Page  872.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  '^ Demalion"  inaen: 

"  SifJKinymri.     C.  elltptica   Hurt. ;   £nobi'>trja  elUptica   Lindi.,   Im. 

T^rmt.;  Jl^espiliu  Cude  Hoit. 
BT3.  To  tfae  parunuh  headed  "  Spec.  Char,  g-r,,'  add  :  ■<  It  bean  nuineroui 

berries,  wEicn  are  black  when  ripe." 
C.  Lb^vu  Lodd.     There  is  a  plant  bearing  this  name  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 
arboretum,  which  appears  to  approach  C.  niiinmul^a;  but,  as  we  have  never 
seen  either  Sowers  or  ihut,  we  canoot  spc^  decidedly. 
fyuu  ammunu.  Statutia,  888.,  add  before  "  in  Scotland,"  &c. : "  Id  YoA- 

Ehire,  at  Doncaater,  tbere  is  an  old  pear  tree  in  the  garden  belon^ng 

to  one  of  the  houses  in  the   High   Street,  which,  tradition  saja,  wu 

planced  bj  Charles  I.,  wbojn  one  of  his  progresHet  dined  at  this  town. 

Though  much  decayed,  it  beara  annuall;  en  ebundant  crop  of  Einall 

brown  fhiit," 
P.  varioldta.     891.,  add  to  "  Spec,  Char.,  Ifc. : "     "  The  youne  seedling  plants 

of  thb  ^des,  Mr.  OordoD  bronns  us,  have  their  leares  cut   like 

those  ofChUsE^gus  Oxyac&nthB." 
P.  JfieAa&iii,    "  There  ftre  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultunl 

Societ/s  Oarden." 
F.  (Md/ai)  pnadJdSa.     892.,  in  the  liat  of  Bngraimgi,  dele  the  words  "  aod 

the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume." 
P^rw  (Ma/uj)  diofca.     893.,  add  to  •' ^m.   Chtr.,   ^c,:"    "Mr.    Oordoo 

informs  ua  thac  there  are  plants  in  Che  Horticultural  Socieqr^s  Gardeo." 
The  Little  grey  Ermiae  Moth.     906.,  after  the  second  paragrsph  in  p.  907^ 

"  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  this  iniect,  that  it  u  not  only  locial 
in  the  cate^iliar  state  ifg.  8M3.  o),  but  that  it  retains  its  socislity  durii^ 


the  period  of  its  pupation  (b),  the  cocouns  belng  fonned  within  the  web 
which  had  served  for  the  abode  of  the  caterpillars.  These  webs  are  quitted 
from  time  to  time,  and  ncw  encampments  eBtabtished  at  short  distances 
'from  each  oiher;  hence,  each  brood  constnicta  sereral  webs  in  the  coutec  of 
its  caterpillar  state;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  calerpiilarB  do  not  quit 
their  wws  to  feed,  but  onlj  eat  such  leavcs  as  are  encloKd  in  each  weh. 
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Tfae  Dumber  of  inhabitants  in  a  colony  ▼aries  from  100  to  200;  and»  hence, 
the  more  numerous  the  colony,  the  more  frequentlv  is  a  change  of  residence 
required.  These  webs  consist  of  a  great  number  of  th^eads,  not  unlike  spider 
webs,  arranged  somewhat  irregularly,  but  sufficiently  loose  to  enable  the  in- 
habitants  to  be  seen  through  the  covering.     The  caterpillars  eat  only  the 

1>arenchyma  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf ;  they  also  arrange  their  threads 
ongitucUnally,  each,  apparently,  having  a  diread  of  its  own,  along  which 
it  moves  either  backwards  or  forwards  without  disturbinff  its  neighbours, 
which,  when  in  repose,  are  arranged  side  b^  side.  The  Tai^ger-sized  nests 
include  several  of  tne  smaller  branches  or  twigs  with  their  leaves ;  and  some 
parts  are  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the  rest,  u)parent1y  for  r&sistin^  the  wet. 
When  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  enclosed  m  the  web 
has  been  consumed,  the  nest  is  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  made,  enclosing 
a  fresh  bunch  of  twigs,  each  of  the  caterpiliars  spinning  a  considerable  number 
of  threads ;  and  thus  each  colony  constructs  as  many  as  6  or  8  distinct  webs, 
disfigiiring  the  tree,  especially  when,  as  is  oflen  tne  case,  there  are  many 
societies  established  upon  it.  The  leaves,  thus  half-consumed,  wither  up,  as 
well  as  the  young  branches,  for  want  of  support,  and  the  tree  assumes  the 
appearance  of  having  been  entirely  scorched  up  with  fire.  The  caterpillars 
rarely  auit  tfaeir  nests ;  bu^  when  alarmed  or  disturbed,  they  endeavour  to 
make  uieir  escape  by  spinning  a  long  thread,  and  dropping  to  the  ground. 
When  touched,  also,  they  writhe  f3)out  with  great  activity,  and  will  run 
backwards  nearly  as  fiwt  as  forwards. 

'*  When  fuU  grown,  about  the  beginning  of  Julv,  each  caterpillar  encloses 
itself  in  a  long  and  nearly  cyltndricd  cocoon  of  white  silk  (Jig,  2464.  </),  of 


2464 


a  leathery  consistence ;  and  these  cocoons  are  arranged  side  by  side  at  one 
end  of  the  nest,  formine  a  mass  not  unlike,  only  considerably  larger  than, 
a  mass  of  ants'  eggs,  as  the  cocoons  of  the  ant  are  commonljr  called.  As  the 
whole  of  a  colony  has  been  reared  from  one  brood  of  eggs,  it  is  generally  the 
case  that  the  entire  number  commence  the  construction  of  their  cocoons  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  whole  are  generally  completed  in  the  same  day.  In 
thiB  cocoon,  the  insect  immediately  undeigoes  its  change  to  the  chrysalis 
state  {fig,  2464.  c) ;  and  its  chrysalis,  which  does  not  materially  difier  from 
those  of  other  small  lepidopterous  insects,  is  of  a  shining  chestnut  colour. 
It  difiers,  however,  fix)m  the  chrvsalides  of  the  ieaf-rollers,  in  wanting  the 
transverse  series  of  hooks  with  which  the  abdominai  s^;ments  of  the  htter 
chrysalides  are  fumished ;  and  hence,  when,  at  the  expiration  of  about  20 
days,  the  perfect  insect  is  ready  to  come  forth,  being  unable  to  work  the 
chrysalis  out  of  the  cocoon,  the  escape  of  the  imago  is  efiected  within  the 
latter,  and  the  moth,  with  its  wings  in  an  unexpanded  state,  makes  its  wav 
out  of  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  after  which  its  wings  soon  spread  to  their  fufl 


size. 

«c 


The  perfect  insect  is  shown  at  e  in  fig.  2464.,  with  its  wings  expanded, 
and  macnified';  /  is  the  same,  with  its  wings  closed,  and  of  the  natural  size; 
and  gy  the  caterpillar,  rather  magnified.  —  J,  O.  W.* 
P.  (c.)  angutitfdHa.  909.,  dele  the  (c). 

AddUiorud  Spedes  ofP^rtu  behngmg  to  the  §  Mdlus.    910. 

**  P.  ?  SckM   Ledeb.    There  i»  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society*s 
Garden,  received,  under  this  name,  fi*om  Dr.  Ledebour. 

*'  P.  ttipuldcea  Hort.     There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural    Society*s 

8c  4 
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Chu^en,  the  seeds  of  which  were  receiYed,  under  this  name,  finom   the 

Hunalayas.**  ' 

P.  A^ria,     Page  910.,  in  the  **  Varietiei*'  after  '* P.  A.  4 angusttf&Ha  lindl., 

1.  c,"  insert :  "  P,  A,  longi^lia  //ort." 
P.  A.  6  creHca,     910.,  after  "  P.  grae^ca  Hmrt,;'  insert :  «  P.  A,  ediilis  HorU 

Cratae^gus  grse\»  Hort,** 
P.  riimldris.    915. 1.  29.,  for  "  Hooper^s,"  read  "  Hooker^s ; "  and  add  to  tbe 

end  of  the  paragraph  :  *'  Plants  of  this  species  are  in  the  Horti- 

cultural  Societ/s  Garden,  and  were  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  bjr 

Douglas." 
P.  americana,    920.,  add  to  the  list  of  Synottymes  •  **  P.  canadensis  HortJ' 
P.  SSrbut.  Statittict,    924. 1.  15.,  dele  "  In  Shropshire,  at  Kinlet,  it  is  45  ft. 

high." 
924. 1.  19.,  for  "  and  is  about  25  ft.  high,"  read  "(see  ^.  64*.  in  p.  922.)*' 
P.  tpuria,  l.  8.  from  the  bottom,  dele  the  "  ?  "  be- 

fore  *'  P.  fambucifDlia,**  in  the  list  of  iS^ 

nofwmet. 
P.  {fffhutm&a)  melanocarpa,  926.,  add  to  the  list 

of  Synonmnet :  *'  Mespihia  capitata  Lodd. ; 

M.   flonb6nda  Tjodd* ;   M.  pikbens  Lfidd. 

Cat.,  1836." 
P  (a.)    m.  2   tubpubetcent  Lindl.  927.,  after  the 

other  references,  insert :  **  P,  m.  xanthoc&rpa    34^5 

Hort,'* 
P.  grandiJbUa.  928.,  add  to  list  of  Engramngt,  "  and 

Jig'  2465." 
P.  Cham^mitpUut.  928.,  to  '*  Spec.  Char,,  fcc,,^  afler 
"  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.),"    add  :    "  The 
fruit  is  orange-coloured.**  -v 

Eriob6trya.     934.,  dele  Uie  whole  of  the  paragraph  headed  **  E.  elUpHoa^ 
tne  plant  proving  the  same  as  Cotone&ster  nimimularia.  (Seep.  2564.) 
KagenednA  crat<ggoidet.  934.  I.  25.,  add,  after  the  fiill  stop :  **  Tne    male 
flowers  are    in  bunches,  and  terminal,  as 
shown  in^.  657.;  but  the  female  flowers 
are  solitary.  Fig,  2466.  shows  a  specimen  of 
the  fruit,  which  ripened  in  the  Horticultural 
Society'8  Garden  in  the  autumn  of  1837." 
To  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  add  :  **  There  is 
another  species  of  Kageneckta  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural    Society*s    Garden,    with   leaves 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  those  of  K,  cratSB- 
goides." 
Calyc&nUiut  leevigdtut.    937.,   1.  8.  fVom  the  bot- 

tom,  for  «  f^ox,**  read  "  fdrax.** 

Ckmondnthut  frdgrant.  938.,  add  to    "  Varietiet:'* 

"  •  C.  /  4  parvifldrut  Hort.  —  This,  Mr.  Gordon 

informs  us,  is  a  very  disdnct  and  late- 

flowering  variety.   There  are  plants  in  the 

Horticultural  Society*s  Garden." 

GRANATA^CEiE. 

Vumca  Qrandtum.  Soil,  Situation,  and  Culiure.  942. 1.  9.,  afler  fuU  stop,  insert : 
"  The  double  pomegranate,  grafted  on  the  single,  b  a  less  vigorous  tree, 
and  more  proauctive  of  flowers.  If  in  good  nch  soil,  propeny  managed 
and  supplied  with  water,  it  will  oontmue  flowering  for  four  or  five 
monUis. 

Onaora^cbjb. 

MchtisL  microph^Ua.  944.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  :  *'The  berries  ars 
vcry  sweet." 
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F.  excor&cata.  Va^  045^  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragreph  :  "  The  berries  are 
80  Bweet,  that  the  migsionarie»  have  been  trying  to  introduce  the  speciea 
ioto  Otabeite,  as  a  Buger  plant;  but  have  been  unable  to  procure  seeds, 
as  in  New  Zealand  the  berriea  are  eaten  greedily  b;  the  pig«,  as  ioatt 
Bs  they  Mipear." 
"  F.filgeiu  Dec.,  Undl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  n.  s.  t.  1 .  This  ia  b  splendid  plant,  a 
natiTe  of  temperete  rt^ona  or  Mexico,  which  will  prob^ly  prove  halMiardy." 

Philade  lpb  a  ^e  X . 
Vhiiadilphta.  954.,  before  $  ii.  insert;  — 

"  P.  Gordoni^a  Hort.  is  a  kind  received  froiD  tbe  banks  of  the  Columbia; 
which  jETOwB  in  its  nadTe  countrj  Uke  underwood,  snd  flowers  later  than 
most  of  the  spedes." 

Afler  j  11.,  Sca.,  insert :  — 
"  *  6.*  P.  SPBCio^sus  Schrad.  Tbe  thoyry-^owered  Philadelphus,  or  JHodc 

JlMilaMni.    ScJind,  DIh.  ni[t.  j  LlD.  Bot.  Kcf,,  I,  «003. 

Spec.   Char.,    §-c.     Leaves   ovate,   rarely  oval-ovate,   long-pointed,  ahaiplj' 

toothed  and  serrated ;  bairy  beneath.    Flowers  temate  and  solitary .    Lottes 

of  the  calyi  very  sharply  pobted.     Style  deeply  4-cIeft.     Sdgroas  longa- 

thon  the  «ameas.  {ScliraiL)     P.  specidsua  is  a  hBrdy  ahrub,  8  ft.  or  10  ft. 

hub,  witb  geutly  bending  bnnches,  loaded  witb  very  large  and  scentlesc 

wbite  flowers.     This  speciei,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  though  one  of  the  hand- 

Eomest  of  the  geDus,  is  one  of  the  leaat  conunon.     There  are  plants  in  the 

Horticultural  Societ/s  Oarden." 

P.  grtmdifidna.   D54. ,  dele  the  line  headed  "  Si/nottyme,"  the  warda  "  and  our 

Jig.  676.,"  and  the  last  sentence  in  the  paragTBph  headed  "  ^iee.  ^ar' 

Drutda  tcabra.  956.,  Hr.  Gordon  infonng  us,  prores  to  be  quite  hardy. 

956.,  add,  after  the  pBTBgraph  hesded  "  D.  SranAnia ; " 

"  D.grandifldra  Rort.     There  is  aplant  bearing  tbis 

name   m    the  Horticultural    Society'3  GBrden,  which 

was  recdved  from  China." 

JUtbta^cex. 
Sucal^tut  robkila,     959.   1.  2.,  add  after  parenthesis  : 
"  fig.  ST6T.    shows  a,   full-grown    tree    of  this 
speciea,  growine  near  Port  Jackson." 
959.,  in  the  parvT^>n  headed  "  E.  amygdUinB,"  for  £ 
'*9*.,"resd"694."  " 

Before  the  last  paruraph,  iiwer 
"  E.  aipina  Horl.     There  is  a  plant  lieariiig  this  name 
in  the  Norwich  Nursery,  which   BppearB   hardier  than 
Bny  other  apecies  oftbe  genus  :  itia  luso  of  much  slower 
growth,  Bnd  is  of  b  buBby  compact  babit,  b 
bterab  at  every  joint.     It  is  a  aative  of  Hount  V 
ton,  in  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  where  the  climate  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  England ;  and  the  aeeds  of  it  were  aent 
to  England  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  about  1834." 
961.,   add   to    the   paracraph  beaded     "  Leplotpernana 
laiagenm ."  ^  This  species  is  called,  in  Vsn  Die. 
meirs  Land,  the  hoary  tea  tree;   Irom  the  cir< 
cumstance  of  the  leavet  baving  been  used  aa  a 
subatitute  for  tea.     Several  otfaer  liinda  of  Lep> 
tospjrmum   are   desisnated  tea  trees,  from   tne 
same  causei  such  as  L.  bacckta,  the  smooth,  or 
berry-bearing,  tea  tree ;  L.  flexudsum,  the  foreit  ^        _ 
tea  tree ;  L.  grandifl6rum  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  514.,  &c.     Tbey  are  all 
beautifiil  myrtle-tike  evergreen  plants,  which  would  probably  prore 


ending  out 

it  Welling. 
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hardy,  at  Vfry  oearly  to,  in  tbii  coiuitrj  i  and  have  all  show;  vhite 
flowen,  whh  the  exceptioD  of  L.  RteMtum,  the  flowers  of  which  ore 

"  L,  acopiriuitt  ForBt^  Jackadoia  fcop&ria  Cmai^  and  our  Jlg.  2468.,  fMc 
Brooni  Tret,  or  Oogwood  Tree,  of  Vaa  IHemien's  Land,  ia  also  a  nadve 
of  New  Zealaad,  where  it  was  employed  for  tea  \ty  Captain  Cook  and  bi« 
cretr;  whenceitaconinioD  name  of  the  New  Zenlaod  teaplaat.  (See  Comp.  te 
Bot.  A£ag.,u.  p.  7a  228.)" 


..   „  Mtfrlle,  aad  oar  J^i.  i*69,  ZilO. 

To  the  first  parsgraph,  add :  "  The  garden  of  Sir  Walter  Kald^,  i 
the  property  of  Cotonel  Fount,  ruiiB  along  the  a     '     '     '' 
Yciugfaal,  wfaich  is  covered  h     ■  ■     - 

luxuriant  growth." 


Crassola'cB£. 
Sedum  pop^ABuin.  965.,  add,  ader  the  references  : 


PART  llt.       ARBOHETUH    AND 

Page  967.,  add  before  Chap.  LIV. 

«CHAP.    LIII, 


FRUTICETUM. 


1  hypericiidei  Willd. 
Spec.,  B.  p.  1250.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t. 
845.,  andour  fig:  Un  aml  8473.; 
Ayp^ricum  altemitoltum  LabiU; 
has  flesby  leaves,  Bomewhat  len- 
ceolaie,    flat,    rather  r 


duccd  in'  J800,  and   producing  it 
^  rose-coloured  flowers  from  Jun_ 

^*  to  October.  »*73 

S.  veTmicuiAla  lAaa.  Spec.  754.,  hu  the  leaTes  subulate,  semiCerete,  imbri* 
cated,  aiid  crowded  oq  the  branchei.  It  is  an  elegant  little  shrub,  a  native 
or  Kcily,  Barbary,  and  Bgyptt  on  the  »ea  sbore.  Flowers  white  or  pale 
red.  Introduced  in  1628.  The  leares  ofboth  gpecies  are  dotted,  anil  exude 
globules  ofa  saline  aLkaii." 

Cacta^cbje. 
Opimlia  vulgdrii.  067.,    after  the 
~  references  sdd :  "  and  our 

>.S474."  Addtotbeend 
of  the  paragraph  ;  "  The 
fuiui  found  on  It  are ; 
8pli»'ria  Tume  Spreng., 
and  S.  Cacti  ScAwnn. — 
JU.J.B." 


Okosbula'cbx. 
Ribes.     966.,  end  of  paraereph  headed  "  Zkitriplim,"  IntrodDce :  — ' 

"  Fuagi.  Tbese  are :  Pol^porun  Ritii  Scbum.,  CenBjigium  Rilai  Vr. ;  C. 
rep&ndum  Fr.,  od  R.  petnc'um ;  Spbs'ria  Gtruinella  Fr.,  S.  vestita  Fr.,  S. 
Rliit  Tode,  S.  uberifdrmis  ^.,  8.  GrossuIariEe  ^r,  and  S,niicola^.,onleaTei; 
Cytfspora  Ribii  Ehr.,  Dothidea  riiena  Fr.,  Didrmdsporum  truncatum  Corda, 
ifiido  Ribim  Lb.  sub  Ccem.,  jEcIdium  Orosiulnris  Dce.,  Puccfnin  Ribit  Dec. 
~M.  J.  B." 

R.  iaci*tre.  97«^  dele  the  last  sentence,  be^nning  "  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,"  &e. 
B.  Biuitijlonaa  Kit.  990.,  to  the  Ust  of  Synonymei,  add  :  "  R.  citif&liuni  Horl." 
981.,  R.  proitrittm,  its  rariet;,  and  R.  reiinoiam,  Mr.  Oordon  infoniu  ua, 
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have  their  fruit  black,  instead  of  red.    In  the  latter,  in  the  list  of  £«- 

^awigf.  for**our^.  731.,"read«oiirJ%.  732."  - 

ILrigefu.  Page982.,deleent]Tely;  itbeingthesameas-R.fl6ridumgrandifl6rum. 
R.  punctdtum,    The  fruit,  Mr.  Gordon  mforms  us,  ia  black,  not  red.    A  spe- 

cimen  0%.  2475.)  has  been  sent  us,  from  Mr.  Pope  of  the  Handsworth 

Nursery,  near  Birmingham,  of  a  Ribei  which  strongly  resembles  £. 

punctktum.     It  is  an  evergreen,  with  small  yeliow  flowers,  and  very 

Q  wcfit_Bi*pn  tcd 
U.Ji6ridtan.  986.,  to  the  «*  Farkrficf ,"  after  "  R.  («.)/.  2  grandifldrum  Hort.,"  add : 

"i2.  rigens  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  110.,  Pursh  FL  Amer.  SepL 

i.  p.  136."    B.  inebriam  and  R.  cereum  have  their  fruit  amber-coloured, 

not  black. 
R,  vitcotiumum.  987.,  to  the  list  of  Engramngt^  add :  **  and  our/g.  738." 
R.  (a.)flamm.  990.,  to  the  list  of  Engramngs^  add :  "  and  our^.  2476." 
991.,  m  Mr.  Gordon'8  list,  to  "R.  muUijfifrum;'  add:    **  syn.  vitifolmm.- 

R.  punctdium.  syn.,  for  **  prostratum,"  read  "  gUndulosum." 

To  "  R.  trifldrum;*  add  :  «  var.  R.  t.  mdjut:* 


2477 


Sphse^ria 


EsCALLON/ilVfiS. 

EtcalldniBL.  694.,  add,  after  *'  E.  puherulenta  : "  — 

*'  E.  gkmdulota  Hort.  There  are  plants  of  this  spe- 
cies  in  tbe  Horticultural  Sodet/s  Garden,  which  have 
flowered  there." 

"  E.  WmUa  Presl,  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1900.,  and 
our^.  2477.,  has  the  leaves  oblong,  umceolate,  semi- 
late,  clammy  or  vamished  Twhence  the  name) ;  and  co- 
rymbs  3-flowered,  racemose.  {^Lindl.^  This  is  an  evergreen 
bushy  shrub,  covered  all  over  with  a  clamm^  vamish ; 
emitting  an  odour,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  hke  melilot 
or  fenngreek ;  but,  according  to  others,  like  that  of  swine. 
The  flowers  are  in  terminal  racemes,  and  are  of  a  ereenish 
white.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  ChiLi ; 
but  it  appears  the  hardiest  of  all  the  species  of  Escallonia 
in  British  gardens." 

iSiAXIFRA^OK£. 

Hydrdngea.  994.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Gen.  Char.f  ^c./*  '* 
sphaeroc^phala  Schwein.  is  found  on  the  leaves.'* 

Umbella^cb£. 

hupleurum  fruHcdtum.  997.,  to  the  **  Engravingt,"  add,  '*  and 
our  flg.  2478." 

Uedera  Helir.  Varietiet.  1000.,  before  <<  7%^  Varietiet  m  Britith 
Garderu,**  add :  **  A  variety  with  whiteberriesis  mentioned 
bv  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Virgil,  and  Dioscorides.  Pliny 
also  speaks  of  a  kind  which  ne  calls  *  pallentes  hedene,' 
which  Mehnoth  supposes  to  be  the  silver-striped." 

1006. 1.  17.  from  the  bottom,  before  "  Plants,"  inscrt :  **  The 
following  fungi  are  found  on  the  ivy: —  Sphse^  sin6- 
pica  FV.,  S.  microsc6pica  Fr.,  8.  Mougedttt  Fr. ;  S.  tri- 
ch^lla  Fr.,  on  the  leaves,  and  also  on  those  of  the 
willow;  S.  H^derse  Sow.,  S.  Aedene^cola  iPV.,  andDo- 
thldea  H6dend  Fr.,  on  the  leaves;  Phdma  ^i^erae 
Detm.—M.  J.  B," 

iTAM  AMELID  A^  CEJB. 

"HamameUt  virginica.   1007.  1.  4.   from  the  bottom,  afrer  frdl  stop»  insert: 
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"  Both  seies  are  in  the  Twickeaham  BotBiiic  Osrden.  Tlie 
male  plant  ■ometimes  shows  a  few  female  flowers;  but  no  male 
flowers  have  been  otaerved  on  the  female  plant.  The  male  bloasonig 
appear  in  October,  and  continue  through  the  winter;  and  the  female 
flowers  he^  to  open  about  November,  and  sre  verj  oruamentaL" 

r  "  804."  in 

— On C. fl^rida  are  ;  PezIzarbaeo-iibaiSc^uidn., 
Trem£lla  vlrens  Schtaem. ;  Spbie^ria  nldulans  iScAwnn.,  hIso  on  some 
American  species.  On  tbe  common  eomel  are  :  Sphe^ria  coronata 
Hoffvi.,  also  on  the  hswthom ;  8.  nHuamiUkria  Fi-.,  also  on  the  buck- 
tbom;  S.  C6mi  MotU.,  S.  comfcola  P^.,  and  fr^siphe  tdrtilis  Lk., 
on  the  leave»;  BystSrium  C6nii  K.etS.,  on  Ctfmuealba.— .3f.  J.  B." 

L0KlNTaA'CE£. 

\Uaim.  1023.  I.  8.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :    "  It  is  generally 

supposed  not  to  be  now  found   on  the  oak ;  but,  in  Harch,   1837,  a 

•pecimen  was  ecnt  to  us  from  the  nraghbourhood  of  Eaatnor  Castle, 

neor  Herefonl,  by  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  tben  gardener  at  Haffield.     The 

mistletoe  was  of  very  vigorous  growth ;  and  Mr.  Beaton  informed  us 

that  there  were  several  other  plsnts  of  it  on  the  same  tree,  one  of 

which  is  of  very  great  age,  and  forms  a  bush  nearly  5 11.  in  diamcter. 

It  bas  also  been  seen  on  the  oak,  and  io  great  abundance  on  ihe 

willow,  ncar  Ledhury," 

1035.,  for  the  pBragraph  beginniag  "  Tbe  propagation  of  tbe  mistletoc,"  &c., 

bubstitute:  — 

"  Mr.  MoBs,  a  nurserytnan  at  Malvern,  near  Worcester,  has  invented  an 

escellent  plan  of  propagating  the  mistletoe,  In'  engrafting  it  standard  hi{^, 

on  young  apple  and  oear  trees  in  his  nursery.    The  neit  bcEt  stocks  are  strong- 

growing  poplars  and  willowa.     The  grafiB  should  be  put  in  the  first  or  second 

week  in  May ;  and  they  should  nevcr  be  lower  than  5  fl.  &om  the  ground, 

or  higher  than  10  h.     The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  ib  very  aimple : 

wherc  the  grafl  k  not  more  than  ^  in.  in  diameter,  an  incision  is  made  in  the 

bark,  into  which  a  thin  ilice  of  mistletoc  is  ineerted,  having  a  bud  and  a  leaf 

at  the  end.    In  ^rafting  lofager  pieces,  a  notch  should  be  cut  out  of  the 

brsnch ;  the  incUion  made  below  tbe  notch,  and  a  shaulder  lef);  on  the  graft 


n  the  notch, 
that  the  speces  between  the  joints  will 
notdoforgrafUng;theremustbeaJoint 
letinto  the  hark  of  the  atock.  About 
the  middle  of  Ma;  is  the  best  time  for 
budding;  and  the  operation  diSers  in 
retdning  a  heel  of  wood  below  Ihe  bud, 
for  inaertion.  {Gard.  Mag.,  xiii.  806. 
S65.)  TheonlyfunguBfoundonthemis- 
tletoe  is  SpbEeVia  atrovlrens  H.  H  S." 
A&cubB.    1086.,  to  the  list  of  Engra-  / 

t»ig;"    add :    "  and    our  Jie.  \^ 

8*79."  ^ 

10S6.,  afier  "  App.  I."  &c.,  for  "  L. 

euTtipa^ia,     read    "  LoratUhui 

europtrSu." 
Add  to  parBgraph  headed  "  Farieut 

otker  Speciei:"  "In  the  eitrerae 

Eouth.west    of  Australia,    at 

King  Oeoige^B  Sound, 
i  similar  esception  ' 


beobserved. 


t  unlveraal  law  in  the  veeetable 
"•"  —"wing  in 
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growing  sparingly,  like  the  mistletoe,  upon  tbe  branches  of  Eucalyp- 
tus,  Canarina,  AckdsL,  and  Melaleuca ;  but  in  King  Georee'8  Sound 
a  terrestrial  species  occurs,  forming  a  small  tree  15  ft.  hi^.  (^Pewuf 
Cyclop.,  vol.  iii.  p.  124.)" 

Caprifolia^cea. 
Sambucus.  Page  1027.,  add  to  theparagroph  headed  "Gen.  C3uar,,  S^c.  :**  *  The 
fungi  on  plants  of  this  genus  are:  Peziza  c&pula  var.  Holmsk^  Ce- 
nangium  acutum  jFV.,  Exfdia  aurlcula  Judse  Fr,,  SphaeVia  spiculosa 
Pert.,  S.  floccdsa  Fr,,  8.  pulidkris  Fr.^  S.  surcuU  Fr,;  S.  hirta  Fr., 
on  iSunbi^cus  racemosa;  S.  patula  Fr.,  Dothfdea  iSunbi^ci  Fr.^  Hjs- 
terium  «Slunbikci  Schwem, — M,  J.  B." 
WAumum.     1032.,    after  the  paragraph   headed  "  Deicriptkm,  4*^.,"  add  : 
'*  The  fungi  on  plants  of  this  genus  are :  SphaeVia  prorumpens  Walir.^ 
on  F.  O^piUus;  S.  friabilis  Pert.^  and  S.  Fibumi  Schivem.,  on  r.^rnini- 
fblium;  Cen&ngium  Fibumi  F^.,  on  some   American  spedes;   Puc- 
cinifl  Linkti  Klotzch.  —  M.  J.  B."* 
V.  Uevigdlum.  1035.,  add  to  the  *^Synof^eg  :'*  "  T.  caroliniknum  Hort.** 
V.  Lanidna.     Farieties.     1036.   "  V.  L.  2  grand^Ua.    This,   Mr.  Gordon 

thinks,  is  the  same  as  V.  lantanoides. 
V.  coiimfolium.     1037.,  between  "  IdenHficaiion*^  and  "  Engravmgi,**  insert : 
«*  Synonyme.     V.  MuUdha  Ham.  in  D.  Don.  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  141." 
1038.,  dele  theparagraph  headed  «  V.  MuUaha.'* 
V.  (Ypulut.     1040.,  add  to  «  Fonrfk?*:"  - 

"  »  V.  O.  4  ndna  Hort.  —  A  very  distinct  little  plant,  not  more  tfaan  6  in. 
or  8.  in.  high.     There  are  plants  in  the  Horti-  ^  -     - 

cultural  Society'sGarden,and  in  the  Hammersmitb 
Nursery." 

Lonkereu  1043. 1.  l4.,before  "  Price,"  in- 
sert :  "  The  ftmgi  on  this  genus  are : 
Pol/porus  Lonicer^Wdnm.jPeziza 
barbata  Xz.,  P.  Lonicer<:e  A.  et  S., 
T/mpanis  Lonicer^  Moug.,  Sphse^- 
ria  umbilic&ta  Pers.9  S.  Xyl6stei 
jFV.,  S.  cingulkta  Mont.,  S.  Loni- 
cer<F  Sow.,  Dothidea  XyltSstd  Fr., 
LasidbotrysLonfcer^  Kz.,^c(dium 
Pericl^eni  Dec,  and  iE.  xyloste- 
2*80  4tum  Lk.^M.  J.  A" 

L.  parvtfldra.  1048.,  add  to  the  list  of  Engravmgt :  " /%*.  2480  "  and  2481.*' 
L.  sempervirens.  Varieties.  1049.  L.  t.  2  major.    A<ia»  after  "  Schraidt  Baam. 

t.  104. :"  «  and  our^.  807." 
1050.,  before  the  paragraph  headed 
"  L.  pUdsa"  insert :  — 
**L.  hisptdula,  Caprifolium   hispi- 
dulum  DougL,  and  our^.  2483.,  is  a 
native  of  the   west  coast  of  North 
America,    and   was    sent   home  by 
Douglas  in  1827     There  are  plants 
in  the  Horticultural    Society's  Gar- 
den." 

L.longifldra.  1051.,  add  tolist  of  En^ 
gravings:  "andourjfe.  2482.** 
1055.,  before  the  **  Hcardy  ^ecies  not 
yet  iniroduced"  insert : — 
**  L,   montdna  Hort.     There  is  a 
plant  under  this  name  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural   Society's  Garden." 
Symphoricarpos  racembtus,  1058.,  add  "  Sclerotium  concavum  Desm,  is  found 
on  the  berries.** 
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Cephalinthiu.  Pa^  1061.,  add  to  "  Gen.  Char.,  ^c"  "  8pbx'ria  CephalfiDthi 

Schwem.  is  round  on  tfae  leaves." 
1068.,  add  to  the  Half-Aardy  Plantt  6<:lonpng  to  lAe  OnUr  HiMactic :  — 

"  LucuUa  gratUmiui  Sweet  Brit.  Fl.-Oard.,  1. 145. ;  Cinchdna  gratiutma  Wall. 
in  Fl.  M.,  2.  p.  154.!  Matia^nda  Luculia  Ham.  HS.,  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl. 
Nep. ;  Luculi  Swa,  NepaUte ;  and  our  fig.  ^484. ;  i^  a  shrub,  or  aniall  tree, 

iui   oppoEite,   dotted,  and  slightly  pubescent  branches;   leaves   opposite. 


itrongly   mBTked, 


acuminated,  paler  green   on  the  under  dde,   the 

and   cover^  with  a    ihort   villoua   down, 

with  B  little  bunch  of  down  in  the  axils  of 

eacb.      Flowers   disposed    in  a   tenninal 

cyme;  lai^e,    showj,  of  a  beautiful  pink 

or  %ht  rose  colour,  and   delightfullv  fra- 

grant.   Calf  x  of  5  linear  sepals,  seated  on  a 

ahort   crown   which   terminBtes    the    ova- 

rium,   ond   dropping  off  shortly  after   the 

expansion  of  tbe  flowers.     CorollB  fiinnel- 

^aped,    the    limb  divided  into    5    lobea; 

Btamena  5,  inaerted  in  the  throat ;  ovaries 

slightly  top-ebaped,   fleshy,  covered   with   [ 

B   villous   down^  2.celled.     As  this   plant   ) 

waa  found  bj  Ih-.  WalUch  ETOwing  on  ex-   \ 

p4Med  hilts  in  Nepal  and  Siloet,  blowmin^ 

dl    the    year,  there  is   no   doubt  that   it 

would  stand  on  a  conserrative  waU,  with 

ver;    little  protecdon    during    froat, 

WBS  raised  at  Ashridge,  from  Nepal  aeed, 

ui    1816,   and   ia  kept  there  in   a  green- 

houae,  in  loam  and  peat,  blosaoming  from 

October  to  tbe  end  of  january.    It  roots  freeiyfrom  cutdngE  taken  offat  a 

joiDt,  and  is  frequent  in  coUectiona." 

COHPO^ITX. 

Artrmiria.    1068.,  add  to  tbe  paragrapb 

headed  "  Ihtcripfim :    *  ^r^o 

jJrtemisifB  Lk.  is  aometimes  found 

un  the  leaves." 

CulcitiuiH.   1074.  1.  3.,   for    "  our  j!g. 

863,,"read  "ourj%.  858." 
PtfrHAnaa.  107*.  L  1 6.  for  "  863.,"  read 

"  85». ; "  and  add,   "  and  jlg.  ^•f* 
2485."  ^ 

1.  80.  Introdnce  aa  a  pBragraph : 
"  A.'fUhenat  pArrigem  Hort.,  and  our 
.  2486.     Tbere  are   plants  in  tbe 
^eUes   Oarden   quite   ahrubby,    snd 
8485  with  a  verv  atrong  acent ;  and  there  is 

in  the  HorticulturBl  Societ/s  Garden  a  plant  of  A.  Mar* 
shalitana  quite  Bhrubby,  and  ve^  distinct." 
Eriocephalia  ajncdnia.    lOT4.,Blter  "  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  893.,"  add : 
"andour;%.  2487." 

£pacuda'cex. 
.  1075.,  after  "  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  218.,"  add : 
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£kica'cex. 

EriM.  Page  1079.  line  IB.,Rfterfiillstop,iDHtt  :"ThefollowingfiiiiKi>refoiuid 

ou  plants  of  this  gemu :  i^eriza  erioldinB  Fr.,  Ceiiui^iiiii  Et\ix  Fr. ; 

SphK^riB  obturkta  Fr.,  on  the  leaTes;  S.  Eiiem  Fr.,  AnteniiinK  m- 

c6phil»  U.—M.  J.  B." 
E.  IHtoUi.  Varielie:  1079.  E.  T.  4  Mada^xia.    Add  to  the  end  oTthe  pwi- 

graph,  ooutting  the  fiill  stop:  "  and  ia,  perh^,  a  hybrid  between  these 

apecieg.     The  Bame  plant,  or  one  verj  like  it,  wu  fbund  bjr  H.  C 

Watson,  on  the  Downs,  near  Truro." 
"  £.  Mackaij  was  found  by  Maccallen,  a  schoolboy  and  the  BtM  of  ifae  inn- 
keeper  at  Roundstone,  Cunnemara,  about  tlte  mne  time  thal  Mr.  Hackajr 
detected  ihe  E,  mediterranea,  ia  tbe  same  ndghbourhood,  in  1829.    (On^ 
Bol.  3fi%.,L  p.  159.)" 
E.  arh^ea.     1060.,  add  to  "  Spec  Char.,  ifC. :"  "  It  is  found  on  Mount  Etua, 

at  3800  ft.  i  andin  the  Canariea,  aa  high  aa  4800  fl.  {Comp.  Bol.  Mag., 

i.  p.  ai.) 

£.  ciSaru.     1082.  I.  3.,  add,  afta  fiill  stop ;  "  and  of  Doraetshirc." 

CalHma  vaieaTU.  1065.  l.5.,after"aea,"andomittiiwlull>top,add  :  "  thou^ 
b  England,  it  is  not  found  ao  high  u  2JO0  n." 

1 105.,  to  the  end  of  the  directiona  for  the  culture  of  Cape  hestha,  add : 
"  Two  thirds  of  the  Ericm  at  the  Cspe,  Mr.  Anderson  obserres,  are 
either  in,  or  on  the  inarjpn  of,  aniall  nTulets  talling  from  the  Table 
Mountahis-,  which  proves  thot  the;  require  a  good  dcal  of  moisture 
to  their  roots,  thougfa  it  rots  the  stem.  He  adds  that  the  best  way 
to  keep  heaths  in  England  ia,  in  a  pit  made  of  turf.  withaut  fire,  but 
coTered  with  skeleton  lights,  mats,  fems,  or  reeds.  When  cau^t 
hy  tbe  froat  in  a  green-houBe,  the  treatment  be  recommends  is,  to  lisht 
tfae  fires,  and,  Bs  soon  aa  the  warmth  b^os  to  take  eSect,  to  ^>rii^ 
the  plauts  all  over  with  the  ^ringe." 

Aitdrime^  1106.,  add  to  "i^Hrc.  CW.,^. :"  "ThefoUowin^fiingiarefound 
on  this  species : — Tympanis  Andrtoeda  Fr.,  Ceningium  AndnSinetLe 
Fr.;  Rhjtisiiia  Andr6mediE  Fr.,  on  leaTca ;  R.decolOTBiuiiV.,  onleaves 
of  A.  rigustrina  Sckwein.,  Fhacidium  Aadr6medfe  Fr. — M.  J.  B." 

Catiiope.  1 107.,  after  "  Derivation,"  add : — 

"  FungL  Hi|>sterium  orbiculiuv  Ehr.,tjxi  H.gridle£Ar.,onleaves  of  Cas- 

ilope  Ijcopodioldea 'and   tetragdna;  H.   gr4cile  Ehr.,  with  tbe  foimer,  on 

C.  lycopodioide». — M.J.  B." 

Lydna.  1 109.,  after  "  Detcription"  add :  "  £ydnuro  tdiv&ceum  Sckioa».  ia 
found  on  L.  arb6rea;  and  Eiidia  rectsa  Fr.  on  that  and  the  other 
species,  though  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  geous." 

L.margn^,     1110.,  add  to  Engravrngt:  "Bai_fig.  2489." 

L.  numdna,  1111.,  add  to  llte  Fariely,  L.  m.  2  obUnga:  "and  our  J!g. 
«490." 

L.  raeeTndta.  1111.,  add  to  hst  ot  ETigravittgt :  "and  ourj^.  2491.'' 


A'rbtUiu  IPnedo.  Page  1117.,  add:  "  DeThatim.  The  specific  nmne  » 
said  to  be  deriTed  froni  unut,  one,  aod  edo,  I  eat ;  meaiiing  that  thoBe 
wbo  taite  the  fruit  will  find  one  enough." 

A.Ai^rida.  1110.,addto  ]kt  ot  Engratmst ;  "  and  thi«  tree  in  our  Volume 
Ofplate.."  ^^ 

A.  AndracitK.   lISO.,addto  Ust  o(  Engrmmig$ :  "  our  Jig.  2i92."  \.25.,dde 

Statutk*.  11S].,after"Ther«isa  treeofthisspeciee  in  the  Edinburgh 
New  Botaaic  Oarden,  which  wai  remoTed  thither  from  the  old  garden 
in  lS22,wheD  it  was  13ft.  higb.with  a  tnink    lOJin.  in  diaineter 


Bt  I  ft.  fh>in  the  ground ;''  add ;  "  This  tree,  in  September,  1B36, 
WBS   19  ft.   huh,  and    the  dismeter  of  the  bTaochei  from   eait  to 
west  WBS  83  ft.   (Seej^.SMS.)   The  age  of  this  tree  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  aupposed  to  be  between  30  and  40  yean." 
1 128.,  before  App.  i.,  introduce  : — 

**  A,  tpedota,  and  another  neeies  witbout  a  name,  have  been  raiMd 
in  the  Uorticultural  8ociet;'B  Oarden,  &om  Mexican  seeds.  They  have 
alio  a  speciea  named  A.  rupalhuit." 

Arciotliphyht     tPva-irti.    1123.,  add   to   "  ^kc.  Char.,  ^c.:"  "  8phe'm 
nrbutfcola  ^10.  and  8.  .frbuti  Fr.  are  found  on  this  plant." 
"%,  Varietj/.  A.  a.  2  avttriaca  Lodd.  ia  somewhal  larger  tnan  the  spedes." 
Pemiilya  mucrimdta.     1184.,  transfer  thecut  and  referencelo  P.  pi16aa. 
GauUieria.  Sh&llon.   1126.  1.  24.,   dele  the  ftill  stop.  and  substituce;  ";  the 
nadves  mahe  this  fniit  into  akind  of  bread,  which  fonns  a  great  part  of 
their winteritore,  utd  some  of which  wasbrough t to  Englaod  by  Douglas." 
Epigaa  repctu,     1187^  add: — 
"  Variety. 
"&,£.  r.  rulnchtda   Sweet  Brit.  Fl.-OHrd.,  2.   ser.  t.  SS^.  —  This  new 
Bud  Tery  beautiful  Tariety  w«s  raised  by  Mr.  John  Milne,  of  tbe  Albion 
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RoBd  Nunery,  Stoke  Newington.    Tlie  flowen  are  connknUj 

tvger  than  thoaeof  tlie  Bpedei,  andof  arich  pink.    It  ia  ao  abuD- 

dant  flowerer  and  quite  hardy. 

Biododendroti.    Page  1130.,  after  tliB  fir«  parecraph,  add:  "  TV/n^' fbund 

on  thii  ^iis  are :  RhytlsiDa  AhodcKiendri  i^.,  on  A.  CMntarhatinim ; 

Kd^ium  cnuticeum  Fr.,  Uiedo  Jlhododendri  Dee. — Af.  J.  B." 

KpitUictm.  Varietiet.  R.  p.  6  aiateStdei.   1131.,  add:  **  Thia  Tariety  wm  ob- 

tained  firom  an  accidental  impr^natioii  of  an  azalea  with  B.  pdntiaiiii, 

"~    "'-^"inery.     Meaira  Chandler  liaTe  a  varietj  ohtaiiwd 


n  the  Mne  End  Nm 

Dthesi 


R.  Mdnmuiii.  Varieliet. 
1134.,  after  "R. 
mix,  3  hibridtim 
Hook.  Bct.  Mag., 
t.  3454."'   " 


',  which  they  call  B.  p.  &igraiu. 


"  and     our    Jlg. 

9m."     Add  to 

theendofthepa- 

ragiaph ;  •  "  The 

H^     Oere    by- 

brids  hare  been  al)  reised  from  the  seed  of  thia  tpeaea  i 

nated  with  the  poUen  of  R.  arbdreum,** 
R.  PiinAii.     1135.  There  aie  plants  m  the  Horticultiiral  Bocietya  Oardeo, 

under  the  name  of  R.  meitimum  {dbiun. 
R,  jnmcldiitm.  1 136.,  liit  of  Engraattgi,  fbr  "  our  fig.  935.,"  read  "  oui  J^. 

8495." 
R.p.  2  ntijtu.  1137.,  «dd:  "Bttd  ourj^.  935." 

R.  nudijlortim.    Varietia,  1 141.,  R.  n.  8  riliiaiu,  add :  "aod  ourJSg.  2496.' 
R.  viMcdium.     Varidiei  and  Hybridi  tn  LodiUgeft  Cattt' 

{ogne  Jor  1B36.  1143.,   to  "17   Cartdnia,"  add  : 

"  and  ourj^g.  2497." 
1 144. 1.  3.,  for  "  73  miuikta,"  read  "  73  mdnica." 
R.  'BAoddra.  1145.,  in  the  list  of  Enffavngt,  fbr  "our 

fig.  951.."  read  "  our  &.  8498." 
iTd^niia.  1151.,  to  paruraph  neaded  "  Detcrip&m,"  tiA: 

"  Hyetferium  KiWz  Scbwon.  ia  found  od  planta  of 

this  geous." 
Meiaiem.     M.  globtd^.    1153.,   add,  afler  the  Ust  of 

Sytumuatet:  "  Engratiiiig,  OarJSg.  2499." 
Atdiea  proeumbem.    1 154.,   to  the   list   of   Engravtaet, 

add  to  "  our  &.  964. :"  "  from  Lodd.   Bot.  c3>., 

and  ;%.  8500.  Soro  thc  AT.  Dn  Ha™." 
LfifiiM.  1155.,addta"Defcrn)&n.'"  "  Oo  theaeplentaarefound:  f^dnUdi 
A.  et  S„  Phacfdium  Ledi  &ii«wn.,  Hyatirium  I«di  Fr„  H.  aphwioldEa 
A.  rf  S.,  and  Predo  XM  A.et  S.,  on  Ihe  leaves.— jlf.  J.  B." 
yaccitduni.   1 156.,  afler  " DeitsriplUni"  add :  — 

Fttttgi  Od  V.  Htia  ida'H :  Sphie^ria  rocctnii  Soid.,  S.  cytiapdrca  F^„  S. 
stemmSlea  Fr.,  Dothfdea  lititans  Fr.,  Phacfdium  raccinii  Fr.,  P.  leptldeum 
^r.,  Hyat^rium  nieUettcuni  Fr.,  Helminthoqtdrium  raccfnii  Fr.,  «11  but  the 
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firat  and  Ust  on  leaves.  On  otber  specieB :  SphsVia 
conferta  J^r.,  on  the  leayeg  of  V.  uligindsum;  RhytiBma 
racefnii  Fr.,  an  leaves  of  V.  frondosum;  HyBtirium  de- 
Kenerana  Fr.,  on  twiga  of  V.  uligindaum  ;  H.  maculare 
Fr.,  DidjFmium  melinopus  Fr.,  Stemonltia  ascjrioldes 
Sommer.  (but  on  other  plants),  fr^siphe  Mjrtllli  Fr., 
«nd  Vik^o  raccinidrum  2)rc.,  on  the  leaves. — M.  J.  B." 
Vaccimum  grandtjldrum,    Page   1168.,    add  to  the  list 

of  Sagravingi :  "  andjfa.  2501.  from  Watson." 
V,  fiu&/iiBum.    1 164.,  add  to  list  of  Engravingi :  "fi^. 

8503.  ii  Irom  a  specimen  of  tbb  spedea  growD  m 

the  Mammersmitn  Nuraery." 
Oiyc6ccut.  1166.,  add   to  "  Deicriplion;'"  "  SpbteVia  dn- 

cinnitta  Fr.,  Fhacf lUum  Oxf  cdccos  Fr.,  ou  leavee  ; 

Hysterium     Oxycdccos    Fr.,    on  the  leaves. — 

M.  J.  B.- 
Ha^-hardy  ligneou*   Spedei   oj 'EjieAcea.      1173.,  add 

to  tbese :  — 
"  CyriU&  racemdia  N.  Du   Ham.,  1.  p.   SIS.  t.   46., 
and  our  fig.  S503. ;  C.  racemifloTB  L. ;  C.  carolini^ 
MitAx.,  Pwih,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  8466. ;  ADdr6medii  plumita 
Mttnh.  CiU.  Ari.,  p.  13.;  /'tea   caroKni^  VHerit,  Sert.  Ang.,     .     , 
Smt.;  I.  racenaAdn  Lam.  Bort.    Atree  ISft.  or  SOft.  h^,  with  a  atraight 


trunk,  and  buahy  hesd.  The  flovera  are  white,  and  hai^  b  bunchea  of 
loiu  pendent  racemes.  The  capsuleg  when  ripe  are  of  a  greyiah  brown. 
It  nowen  iu  tbe  middle  of  summer,  and  retains  its  bloisoms  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  but  the  aeeds  are  rarety  ripeued  in  Europe.     It  ia  a  natiTe  of  Bnml, 


but  has  alao  been  found  in  the  United  Statea,  in  the  Carolinaa,  in  mBTshes, 
and  on  the  banka  of  riTers." 


BU1>I>LE1IIENT. 
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Page  1 191.,  before  (.'lup.  LXXIU.  iiuen :  — 

"  m^rtiae  aflicAtui  IJa.  Spec.,  !85.;  M.  glabra  Giartn. 
Fmct.,  i.  £82;  Kltis  ids  a  xchi6pica  Conm.  forf., 
i.  133.  t.  164.;  JuxuB  arriciiia 
Plui.  PAyl.,  t.  80.  f.  5.,  aod  our 
^.  250*.  Flowers  BjillMy,  in 
chrees,  on  ahort  peduoclca.  Co- 
ralla  pale,  ru£ged  with  tettaceous 
dots,  ciliate,  clofled.  StamenB  op' 
poaite  to,  uid  not  altemaCe  wito, 
tbe  Kgments  of  tbe  coiolk.  Stig- 
ma  penciJ-ehaped.  Berry  of  the 
Mine  fonn  and  Bhaoe  as  that  of 
/*H  ITTa-IJnn.  blue.  Nucleus  of  the 
7  lame  shape.  Seeds  6,  placed  be- 
vond  che  rcceptacle,  in  a  ring ;  only 
• "--        --■      FJow  - 


.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute. 

(,)  A  natiTc  of  the  Cape  of  Oood 

Hope,incraduced  io  1691.  A  pluit  has stood  at  Bv*- 
water  for  Beveral  yeari,  with  very  slight  protectioii- 
Hangltlla  Art/ltr^jia,  Peri.,  Sot.  Mig~,  t-  1858. ; 
Sidenizylon  mite  Z,. ;  Jfyrsine  mitis  i!^. ;  and  our 
Jig.  S505. ;  is  an  eTcif  reen  low  tree,  a  native  of  tbe 
C^ie  of  Good  Hope. 


Sapotj^cbx. 

^umi&a     lydSidei 


1194.,  add  to 


1193.,  add  to  the  list  of   £«- 
"  and  Jig.  2506.,   of  the    nUunl 


headed  "  B. 

itting   tlie   Hill 

Btop:  "  a« sbown in^. 2507." 

EBBHA^ceM. 
DuMpynw.  im.  add  to  "Sp«c.  Char., 
4:c.:"" Thejiinpare:  Sphn^m 
ZXoap;^ri  S<Awm.,  Dotbfdea 
orlmniUls  JV.,  and  D.  JXoa- 
ppi  Fr.,  oo  the  leaves  of  B. 
virgini&na.  —  Af.  J.  S." 

1197.,  add  to  "  Olher  Spetxi,"  &C. : 

"D.  intemiBdia,  2).dig^nia,  and 

D.  atrjcta  are  in  the  Horticul- 

tural  Society'g  GardeD." 

Ol,ba'cb£. 

LigM^frum.     1198.,    add    to    "Gen. 

Oar.,  S[c. :"  "  Tel^hora  li- 

mitita  CAaUl.,  SphaTria  pro- 

filsa  JV.,  S.  (Dehaiea)  iigu». 

tri  Detm.,  are  found  on  plants 

oftbisgenus.— 3f.J.  S."  S506 

L.  tpkalum.    ISOl.,  b   the  list  of  ^ynon^ct,  dde 

"  Z.  nepal^nse  var.  gl^brum,"  and  referaic& 

Afier  tbe  paragrapb  headed  "  Spec,  Char.,  ^c." 

add ; —  "  Variely. 
"  1   L.  f  2  glabnm  Hook.   in   Bot.   Mag..  t. 
29SI.  — ThiEisanatii       "   ' 
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of    N^wl,  where  it  is  celled 

GooTH-gae/ia,     snd     where   it 

grows   to    be    B   cotidderalde 

tree,  imich  braacbed,  the  trunk 

Bud  limba  covered  wich  wBrta, 

but  the  younger  branches  gl»- 

brous.      It    produces,    froin 

April  to  June,  profuae  clusten 

of  whiteaweet-smelliiigflowen; 

which  «re  succeeded  by  small 

OTsl  beniei  of  b  briUiant  blue  , 

colour,  and    coTered    with    &  i 

beMitifiil  Uoon.    It  ma  dis- 

covered  by  Dr.  WalUcb,  wbo 

sent  a  pbmt  to  the  Olatgow 

Botanic  Garden,  where  it  flow- 

ered  for   the  firat  time  in  Au- 

gust,  1828." 

L.  licidian.  Fage  ISOS.,  addtothe  para- 

graph  headed   "  L.  ^  SjfoniAn- 

dna,'    after  "  Donald^s    Oat.:" 

"  and  ourj^.  8506," 

L.  JapSnicum.  1202.,  add   to  parsgraph  :  "  There  are  now  (1836)  plants  of 

this  speciea  in  the  Horticultural  SocietT^s  Oarden,  which  have  beett 

raised  irom  seed.     Hr.  Gordon  thinks  thst  thej  approach  L.  lOcidum, 

but  they  are  st  present  too  small  to  enable  na  to  spcak  decidedly." 

PJuU^rea.     1203.,  add  to  "  Gen.  Char.,  ^c:  "   "  jEcfdium  Philljrea!  Bte.  is 

fonnd  on  the  leaves." 
O'^,     ISOT.  1.  7.  froui  tbe  bottom,  add:  "  SphK^ria  OMese  is  fbundonthe 
leaves;   and  j4giricus  ole&riua  Dee.,   remarkabie  for  ita  luminoeil}', 
oD  the  truak." 
O.  eapiruii.     1208.,  after  "  Bol.  Reg.,  t.  613.,"  add  :  "  and  ovrjia.  2509." 

"  •  NoleUt^a  ligiffrino  Vent,  Ch.,  256.,  and  our  Jig.  2510.,  the  Routhern 
oUve,  ia  B  verv  handsome  cvergreen  shrub,  greatly  reaembling  an  olive ;  a  na- 
tiTe  of  Van  LKemen*s  Land.     Introduced  in  1807," 


gyrlnga.     1209.  1.  16.,  aftcr  fnll  stop,  add ;  "  A^aa  red6ctus  Fr.  is  fbund 
on  the  leaves  ;  and  Dacrymycea  Syriiga  Fr.,   8[ihie'ria  oculftta  Fr,, 
S.  Syrtngte  Fr.,  and  Condplea  oliTacea  Pert.,  the  tast  beii^  abo  ocea- 
rionall]'  on  the  beech. — M.  J.  B." 
S.Joiikai^     1210.,  addtolistof  ^>^nn^i-"Botantat,  t.  24." 
S.  Emidi.     121B.,  for  "  ourj^.  10*1.,"  rcad  "  ourj^.  I04B." 
Frimau,     1B14.,  after  theparagra^  headed  "  Gen.  Char.,  ^c,"  inswt:— 
"  Fmtgi.    .^g&ricus  Odnneri  Fr.,  Pol^porus  imbricitus  Fr.,  P.  Ftixmi  Fr., 
FeAn,  &cicnHris  A.  et  S.,  P-  conntvens  Fr.,  T/mpanis  JV4iini  Fr,  StJctia 
BphKraliB  Fr.,  Exldia  lobita  Somiaetfeli ;  SclerMum  acutellatum  A.  et  S.,  on 
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leayea,  but  on  other  plants  also ;  8phfle'ria  ciiidida  Sckwan^  on  .FV&xiniis 
pub^scens ;  S.  tremelloides  Schum,,  o.  «pondyUna  Fr,,  8.  eunomia  Fr. ;  8. 
ezcipulif6rmis  Fr,,  also  on  the  maple;  8.  spma  Sckweitu;  8.  ocellata  l^r., 
also  on  willows ;  8.  c6rticiB  Pen,^  also  on  the  poplar ;  8.  pmindsa  Fr,j 
Dothidea  .FV^bdni  JFV.,  Hystdrium  .FHzini  Pert,^  Uyphetia  nigr^scens  J^^ 
Sept^ria  jPV^^i  Fr, ;  .£d dium  l^Hxini  Sckwem,,  on  leayes. — M,  J,  B^ 
Page  1217.,  to  the  paramph  headed  "  F,  e,  4  aitrea^*  add :  **  In  the  pariL  at 

Clenraux,  near  Chat^Bferault,  is  a  tree  of  thia  spedeSy  which,  when  34 

years  planted,  was  89  ft.  high." 
F,exc6iHor,  1817.,   to  the  paragraph  headed  '*¥.£,  B  purpvrascens,^*  sdd: 

**  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Hordcultural  Sodety^s  Garden,  under  the 

name  of  F,  purpurea." 
StatitHct.  1885.,  add  to  "  Recwrded  Atk  Treet  m  Engkmd :"  "  In  the 
GentlemanU  Magaxme  for  1804,  p.  909.,  a  curious  ash  tree  ia  figured,  with 
two  trunkB,  parted,  and  quite  distinct  at  a  sbort  distance  from  the  root, 
and  afterwards  join^  agun.  This  tree,  which  grew  at  Shirley  8treet,  near 
Birmingham,  was  spUt  to  cure  a  rupture  in  the  child  of  a  iarmer  in  the  neig^- 
bourhood ;  and  it  is  suppoaed  that  the  two  parts,  thua  sCTarated,  became  eaeh 
ooyered  with  bark,  and  naye  thus  formed  two  trunka.  The  trees  that  have 
been  tried  for  this  purpose  are  preserved  with  preat  care ;  as  the  belief  is  tfaat, 
if  the  tree  is  feUed,  the  rupture  retums,  mortifies,  and  kilis  the  person  for- 
merly  cured.  Mr.  Fennel,  in  an  artide  on  the  ash,  in  the  Aftrror,  voL  zzt. 
p.  818»,  mentions  a  remarkabie  ash  which  grew  at  8outh  Kuneton,in  Norfi>lk, 
and  wluch,  when  cut  down,  though  only  45  ft.  high,  was  found  to  haye  a  root 
las  ft.  in  length." 
1886.,  add  to  "  Recorded  Ath  Treet  m  Scoiland:**  **  Mr.  Fennd  mentions  '  an 

aged  ash,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maiden  of  Midstrath,  at  Birse, 

in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  pmshed  by  the  winds  in  1833^  and 

was  supposed  to  have  existed  eyer  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

tury.    At  the  time  of  its  faU,  the  drcumferenoe  of  its  trunk  was  found 

to  be  81  ft.  near  the  earth,  and  18  ft.  at  the  devation  of  9  ft.  fix>m 

the  ground.    Another,  at  Dumbarton,  ia  said 

to  haye  been  17  ft.  in  drcumference." 
1887.,  add  to  "^  Recorded  Atk  Treet  m  Ireiand :"  '<  Mr. 

Fenndrecords  '  one  at  Oalway,  in  Irdand,  the 

drcumference  of  which  is  said  to  haye  been 

48  ft ;   another  Iiish  spedmen  is   mentioned 

by  Arthur  Young,  as  haying,  in  the  course  of 

35  years,  neady  attained  the  height  of  80  ft.' 

(Aurror,  yol.  xxy.  p.  818.)  " 
Ejittmg  Ath  Treet^  ^c,    1887.  1.  83.,  for  "  above," 

read  "mp.  1225." 
1887.  L  35.,  after  "  head,"  add: ''  drcumference  of  the 

trunk  at  3ft.  fiY>m  the  ground,   31  ft.;    and 

at  6  ft.,  16  ft.  6  in. ;  hei^t  about  90  ft." 
¥,  (e,)  angutt^dHa.     l229,/in8en :  **  Engramng.  Our 

^.^2511." 
F.  lenHt^Sa,  1831.,  for  "Jig.  1054.,"  substitute  **Jig. 

8518." 
F.  eptptera,     1837.,  add  to  the  list  of  Engravmgt:  **  and  the  plate  of  this 

species  in  our  Volumes  of  Plates." 
1838.  L  3.,  for  «' 30,"  read  "  50." 

1.  6.  for  •*  15,"  read  •*  80." 
1840.,  last  Une,  for  ^  We  have  not  heard  of  this  spedes  being  in  Britatn," 

raul :  **  Mr.  Oordon  informs  us  that  there  is  a  fine  tree  of  thb  spedes 
,  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Oarden,  and  another  in  Buchanan*8  arbo- 

retum,  CamberweU." 
1846.,  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  .FVixinus  and  O^mus,  under  **  F.  /uglandt- 
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flMia,"  turn  L  in  "  I&nces;"  andunder  F.  am.j'uglBiidif3lia,tn  the  next 

column,  for  "  14nce«,"  rud  "  eplpters." 
Page  lae.',  last  line  but  3,  dele  "  Theophr&Bti,''  and  "  am.  Theophristi/'  thia 

lund  being  the  same  as  n4na. 
1847,,  make  the  Bome  alterationa  aa  b  p.  1S46. 

jAaMIHA^CRX. 

Jatnimm.  IBM.,  after  "  Gen,  Char,,  ^rc,"  add  :  "  Pucclnia  /aamini  Sec,  ii 
found  on  the  leaTcs  of  >/'.  friltiaans." 

Vfnea.     18M.,  add  to  "  Gen.  Ciar,,  l/c.:"  The  faUawiDg  (aap.  m  found  on 
these  [)lant8  : — Sphte^ria  acglomer^  Pert,,  Urido  nacK  Dec,  and 
Pucdnia  FlncR  Beri,,  on  £e  learea. — M.  J.  B." 
1866.,  before  App.  I.  add :— 

"  Vtnco  acut^dra  Bert.  LeaTes  ovate,  acute  st  both  enda ;  margin  gl^ 
brous.  Segmenta  of  the  calyx  narrow,  liuw,  nBked.  Segments  of  the 
corolta  oblique,  OTate^cuminate,  Fiowcring  in  Blarch  and  ApriL  We  are 
inddited  for  en  aecount  of  this  «pecies  to  Signor  O.  Hanetti,  of  Monia." 

ifsCLBPIAiUYKS. 

1X56.,  aller  the  paragraph  commencing  ".  7^  Half-hardy  Speaei  ofPaiploca," 
insert: — 
"  Pkyiii»Miu  6&ieaiu  Hort.,  P.  undulatus  Horl.,  is  a  hardv  climber.  Irom 
South  America,  which  has  stood  out  in  the  Vsuxhall  and  Fulham  NurBeries 
iritfaotit  anj  protection.'*  ■ 

BlONONUVsS. 

Bigiidta^   1250.,  add  to  "  Gen.  CAor.,  ^c..-"  8pbm'ria  sicculuB  StAtixin.,  S. 

Bign6ni>E  Schwdn,,  aod  Dothfdea  Bignouii  Fr.  —JU.  J.  B," 
Tfcoma  radieant.  Farietie*.  T.  r.  2  m^or.  1258.,  for  "  a  poler  scarlet,"  read 
"  darker  scarlet." 

SotiHi^CEM. 

8oldmm.   1S66.,  for  "  CraboVskm,"  md  "  Orabo'wsk  [•(.''  Add  to  "  Gen. 

Sp  4 


358S 
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CAor.,  ^c. ;  "  "  He  fimp  are : 
SphxMa   Dulcuiiii^   Sckw." 

S.  bonariiTue.  Fage  1268.,  add  to  ead 
ofparBgraph:  "ItsUndsout 
in  uie  opengrouad  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural  8ociety'i  aarden. 

S.  BaJbim  DtM.  1 268.,  add :  "S.  dec6r- 
KmSo&.,UiA<nirJ[g.2SM., 


syn.  S.  brancKl^lium  Jaeq.,  S.  mauritiaiiuni  JViUd., 
S.  6UordU  Hort.    1869.    There  i«  *  apedes  under  thia 

ticultural  Society'a  Garden,  whicb  Mr.  GordoD  ttuoks 
tolerablydittiiicL 


H5L6 
LjMwx  lanceomum.      1ST2.,    add   to   lUt  of    . 
tiiitgi:"aBA  ovafi^.  aSI3,Mid8S16." 
.    187S.,»dd   to  litt  of  fwraiwf :  '  and 
fig.%i\7." 

Scm  OPH  DL  ABI  A^BC 

1877.,  add  to  the  Haff-hard)  Plantt  of  this  order :— 

PenUlhnim  Scoilen  Doug.,  Bot.  Rvg^  t.  1S7T.,  and 
our  Jig.  8518.,  is  a  half-shrubby  evergreen  plant,  dii- 
coTeredbvDouglBBBt  tbeKettleFallsofthe  Columbia 
River,  and  introduced  in  1887. 

P.  atropuTpuna  O.  Don,  Swt.  Fl.  Gard.,  t.  239.,  is  a 
nstiTe  ofMeitico,  aUo  balf-sbrubby ;  and  botbue  well- 
desernngapkcein  rockwork,  on  account  of  thegreat 
beauty  of  th«r  purple  flowera,  which  are  producei) 
in  profusion  from  Hay  to  August,  or  later. 

LtBU^CKS. 
Th^mut grotuSfidna.  1878., add:  " and  ourj^.  8515." 
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Prostanihera  kuidnihos.  Page  1284<., 
add :  "and  our^^.  2519.»' 

rBRBENA^CEJE. 

Vitex  mcisa.  1 286.,  add :  **  This  plant  / 
is  tn  the  Horticultural  So-  ^ 
det/s  Garden." 

Cltrodendrwm  speciosisshttvm,  \  286 . , 
add  to  theparagraph  :  **  This 
has  since  been  discovered  to 
be  the  saroe  as  C.  squamlLtum 
Vahl,  BoL  E^.,  t.  649.  A 
native  of  China;  and  intro* 
duced  in  1790." 

Alo^soL  cUrioddra,  in  the  sarden  of 
Sir  Walter  RaIeigE*8  house, 
at  Youghal,  is  25  ft.  high, 
with  a  stem  3  in.  in  dia» 
meter. 


V 


Plumbagika^cbje. 


Plumbitgo  capenns.  1287.,  introduce  after 
"  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  417.: "  "  and  our 
Jlg.  2520." 

Chenopodia^ces. 

Mtriplex    UaHmus,  1289.     This  species 

is  abundant  in  a  wild  state  about 

King  George's  Sound,  on  the  ex- 

treme  south-west  of  Australia,  and  is  eaten  by  the  settlers  as  an 

agreeable  food. 

JTocAia  proiirdta.  1291 .,  add :  "  This  species  is  quite  hardj  in  the  Horticuhural 

Society'8  Garden." 

iPoLYGONA^CBJS. 

TVagop^rttm.  1294.,  before  the  paragraph  headed  "  T.  pdngens^^  introduce :  — 
"  T.  mariiima  Doug.    There  are  plants,  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  bj 
Douglas,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 


XAURA^CBiB. 

Laiirus  nSbiBs.  1298.  1.  l.,  add,  after  «"Tauria:"  *"  It  is  not  really  wild 
in  any  part  of  Sicily,  though  it  grows  in  hedges  near  tbe  towns. 
(Comp,  Bot,  Mag.,  i.  51.) 
End  of  the  raragraph,  after  **  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  add  :  **  The 
fiowers  of  the  sweet  bay  aflbrd  the  best  kind  of  honey,  and  are  nume- 
rously  frequented  by  bees.  The  blackbirds,  in  winter,  are  yery  fond  of 
the  berries.  (Host  FL  Aus.,  ii.  p.  66.)" 
L.  S4s8afras.    1303.,  before  "  Statistics,"  insert :  — 

**  Insects  and  Fwigi,  The  Apilio  liioneuf  Sm.  et  Abb.  Ins.  of  Georgia,  t.  2., 
and  our  Jig,  2521.,  the  black  swidlow-tail  butterfly,  in  its  larva  state,  feeds  on 
the  leayes  of  this  tree.  Thefiingi  are :  Cal6cera  I/a6ri  Brot.y  Hyst^rium  Xauri 
Fr.,  S]phtdnAS6ssafras  Schwein.,  S.  pentagdna  Pers.,  Actinoclkdium  penicillus 
jPV.,  and  Sphac^ria  confi^rta  Schwein.;  which  kist  is  also  found  on  L.  BenzoinJ* 


FkotsA^cs£. 
Psge  1306^  add,  after  the  pangreph  headed  "Sanim  SOoralii: — " 
B.  latyiUia  R.  Br.,  Bot  Ha^.,  and  our  ^.  2582.,  ia  a  tree  groning  to  tbe 

heigfat  of  30  ft. ;  a  naure  o(  New  South  ,~ 

Wuea;  introduced  in  1880. 

IMfiAiif    Heiereuin,    1308.    1.    15.  from  tbe 


Eke^gmu     hortintii    oTientaiii.     1382., 


sdd 


>  tbe    iMt   line  ;    "  Hr.  Lunbert  has, 

iD   his  gardeii   at  Boyton,  fbur  plaiitB 

of  tbia  £lm&gniu,  mued    (rom   Keda 

receiTed  ftxnn  Peraia,  which,  in  1836, 

were30ft.  bigh." 
OTi^to.  13S4.,  add  :  "  Tbere   ia  a  plaot 

iu  tfae  Horticulttual  Society^t  Garden, 

which  bu  nood   i^ainat  a  w«U  tn  tbe 

open  tai   tbr   aix   or   aeren  jears,  but 

wnich  i«  generally  kiUed  down  to  the  ground  ereTy  wioter." 
In  J^.  1205.,  dele  tbe  germen  placed  horiiontatly  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 


ilate." 


plati 
'GJpp&phae 


Rhatttnmda. 


.  1.  4.  Irom    tbe  bottom,    after  full  atop. 
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add :  **  ProfeuoT  Link  (Amenes  tbat  •  tnTellcr  from  the  IbIbiuI  of 
RUgen  to  Geaent  wiU  od];  find  this  pUnt  at  thoae  two  [xjints,  wiiere 
it  grona  abundantlj,  but  ia  not  found  in  the  wliole  intermediate 
Bpace.  {Jam.  Joam.,  toI.  sii.  p.  305.)" 

jREaTOLOCIIIA'CEX. 

Page  1328.  line  5.  froni  the  1x>ttom,  hdd;  "  ^ddiuni  Jristoldchis  Schleick. 
u  fotmd  on  the  leaTCs  of  both  Rpeciea." 

EvnOKXIA'CRS. 

EuphdrbiA  iphia*a.    1331.,     for  "our  Jig.   1209.,"   read  "our  _fig.    1213." 
Add  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  page  :  — 
**  E.  MyninMei  and  E.  r{giiia  are  in  the  Horticultural  8ociet¥'s  Oarden." 

BisaM  tempeTviretu.  1336.  I.  6.  &om  the  bottom,  iAkt  fuU  atop,  add: 
"  The  most  interesting  garden  of  this  kind  now  existing  in  En^aod 
it  probablj  thot  in  the  grounds  at  HoUand  House.  It  is  of  consider- 
abte  size,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  divided  bj  a  higb  clogelv  clipped 
hedge.  The  larger  portkm  contains  parterre*  of  embroidery  formed  of 
box,  in  tbe  manner  ahown  in^.  ISIT. ;  and  in  the  Bmaller  garden  i» 
the  crett  of  the  &mil)',  ■  fox,  with  a  l^end  below,  all  formed  of 
box." 

1340.,  add  to  latt  line,  omitting  fiill  stop :  ",  as  are  Sphnria  S(ai  Detm.  in 
£tU.,  S.  atrovlrens,  8.  iuitcola  FV.,  Dothfdea  puccinibVif«  Fr.,  Fuafa- 
ponim  Baxi  Fr.,  and  Blenndria  S{iid  Fr.  Sphxria  aangulaea  var. 
cicatricum  Sert.  ia  found  on  the  bark^Jlf.  J.  B." 

1341.,  af^  the  word  "  Slaiittia,"  iniert :  "  The  largett  box  tree«  in  England 
«re,  ^robablv,  two  U  Eyford  Houae,  near  Stow  in  the  Wold,  Olouces- 
tershire.  The  hfdght  of  both  trees  is  above  3S  f^.,  and  the  branches 
spring  from  the  trunlu  at  nbout  12  fl.  from  tbe  ground  {  the  trunlu 
■re  rather  more  thau  2  ft.  in  drcumferencej  and  the  diameter  of  the 
;e  coTcred  by  the  branches  of  tbe  largeat  tree  is  20fi.,  and  by 
e  of  the  smallest  about  19  ft" 


Ha^Aardt/  Spee^i  1^'Bupiorl^eae.  1342. 
PlagidalAiu  divaTicahu.  Add:  "  andour^.  25S*." 

"  Croion  rotmaritiiJOlia  Cunn.,  ond  ourj^.  2523., 
of  New  Holland,  which  was  introdiiced  in  1B24. 

"AdeSa  Aaddlim'L.,axKiovrJlg.  2325.,  Ih  quite  hardj  among 
a  group  of  American  £ricicete  at  Syon.  It  ia  a  natire  of 
Jamuca,  and  introduced  in  1768." 


SUPPLEHENT. 


E/^btica'ci 


M.mgra.  Page  1345.,  add  to  I.  12.:  ■■  Z:^.  S586.  ia  a  aketch  of  a  remarkable 
black  mulbeiT]'  tree  at  Canterbury,  growing  on  the  land  formerl]!  used 
88  a  garden  by  the  monks  of  6t.  Augiistine,  near  the  Gothic  g&teway 
yet  remainirg  of  that  monaatery.  Mr.  Maaters,  nuraerynian  of  Can- 
terbury,  vrho  kindl}'  tent  lu  the  drawing  from  which^.  2526.  wu 


engTBTed,  cot^eeturei  it  to  bave  been  planted  by  tbe  dder  TradeacantT 

wbo  waa  once  gardener  to  Lady  Wootton,  at  Canterbary.    Va  oiie 

rememben  to  have  teen  the  original  Irunk  in  an  upright  position,  and 

the  two  armB  shown  as  apringiog  from  it  have  now  become  lane  treea. 

Tbe  very  remarkable  mulberiy  at  Battersea,  fignred  in  iMir  Volumea 

of  Plates,  b  nippoted  to  be  300  years  old." 
M.  6iba.  Vmictiei.  1349.  M.  a.   Morettiiiiut  ii  in  the  Horlieultunl  8<K3ety's 

Garden.     M.  a.  macrophylla  Mr.  Gordon  thinks  diftrcnt  from  M. 

faisp&nica,  the  former  having  much  the  larger  leaTes. 
135S.,   add    to    the   paragraph   entitled    "  IiaecU   and   DueoMa:"    "  Mr, 

Berkeley  mentions  ^giricua   rliagsdidsus  Fr.,   Polyporua  Mbti  Fr., 

and  Sttctii  cocctnea  f>.,  aa  the  fungi  on  MdruB." 

BrmaiimiAti  papyrifeTa.  Varietiei.  1361.,  aad  :  — 

"  •  B.  p.  ZJriictu  6ibo  haa  the  fruit  white." 
1368.,  before  "  Slatiitia,"  add  :  **  Sphas^ria  peregrina  Motit.  a  fonnd  on  tbis 

Bdry*  aaamita.  1371.,  add  to  paragrapb  headed  "  Spee.  Char.,  ^. :" 
"  Mr.  OordoQ  informa  us  tbat  B.  acumiiiita  erowa  much  lai^er  than 
B.  %liatrina,  and  bears  a  conndenble  resembWce  to  a  Fersian  likc" 

Fictu.  1370.,  add  to  the  "  Stabitic*: "  "  In  Suffblk,  at  Stutton  Rectory,  90 
yeara  old,  it  is  30ft.  high,  with  two  stems,  each  about  3fi:.  6ii].  in 

Ulma'cbs. 
.  1378.,  addto-Foririif».-''— 
.  19   natia    Hort    is,  Hr.  Oordon   informs  ui,  a  very  dis- 
tinct  variety,  not  ^wing  above  8(1.   hwh  in  10  or  ISyears.     A 
plant  in  the  HorticulturBl  Society'B  Gaiden,  when  taken  up  to  be 
removed,  waa  found  to  ha*e  a  root  running  along  tbe  BurTace  of  tbe 
ground,  which  meaaured  between  7  ft.  and  S  It.  loog." 
1390.,  inaert  before  "Reeorded  Ehni:"  — 

"  7Vf^0i£iontheetinare:^giricua  u\mwnus  BuO.  (E.  ofPlani*.  15984.), 
A.  Tulplnua  Sou,.  (£.  o/  FlanU,   16006.),  Po\fpana  BlmBrhis   Fr.,  Ptijta 
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leooina  Schwein.,  P.  fibulifi^nnis  BoU.,  Sphs  ria  stellul^ta  Fr. ;  8.  difls^pta 
Fr.,  but  not  confined  to  elms ;  S.  ciliata  Per$.,  found  also  on  the  alder ;  8. 
melastrdma  Fr.,  8.  hypod^rmia  J^.,  8.  nauc6sa  J^. ;  8.  iHmea  Sehwem.,  on 
mmus  ameridUia;  S.  cubicuUris  Fr.,  Cytfspora  caii)onAcea  Fr.,  Dothidea 
Vbm  Fr.  (E.  o/  Planis,  16467.),  D.  astroidea  Berk.,  Rhytlsma  t/Orai  Fr., 
Asteroma  U'imi  Grev.,  Hyph^ia  fusca  Fr.,  Tipul^a  f(jlva  CAev.,  Sept4ria 
ITlmi  Fr.,  on  ieaves.— ilf.  J.  -B." 
Page  1394.  line  6.,  for  «  Gredington,"  read  "  Gredlington." 

L  29.,  for  *«  Stoakpole,"  read  ''  Stackpole.** 

1.  42.,  for  «  Harwood,"  read  "  Howard." 
SUaitHct.  1403.  1.  11.,  for  <'the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,"  read  «"Magdalen 

Coliege  Grove;  "  and  for  "2ft.  10  in.,"  read  "  10  ft." 
U.  amerietma.  1406.,  add  to  "  Varietiet: "— 

"  U.  a.  5  foUu  variegdtit  Hort.  —  There  are  trees  in  the  Horticultural 
Society'8  Garden." 
1407.  1.  19.,  after  "  (Michaiue.),^  insert :  *' It  was  under  a  magnificent  tree 

of  this   species,  that    Penn  signed  the  treaty  with  the  American 

Indians.** 

JUGLANDA^CEiB. 

Juglant.  1422.,  after  «  Detcription;'  add  :  — 

**  Numerous  /«W  are  found  on  trees  of  this  genus,  the jprincipal  of  which 
are  :  On  J.  reffia,  Pol/porus  alligatus  Fr.,  Peziza  roseola  A.,  Sphs*ria  tubu- 
Una  A,  ei  5.,  also  on  the  fir ;  8.  lixivia  Fr.,  8.  escharoMes  Fr,,  8.  Jugikndis 
Fr. ;  S.  leptdstyla,  on  leaves ;  S.  juglandfcola  JV.,  on  leaves ;  Mhcor  «/ugi&n- 
dis  Fr.,  on  nuts ;  B6trytis  atrtlta  JFV*.,  also  on  horsechestnut.  On  J.  nigra,  or 
some  American  species,  are  :  ^ydnum  Himl^ntia  Schvtein,^  Peziza  Eriniceus 
Schwein.^  Cyp^lla  p^ndula  Fr.,  Sph»'ria  «coparia  Schwein,,  Hysterium  puli- 
c^re  /3  /ugW^ndis  Schwein.—M,  J.  B.*' 
Cdryadiba,  1448.  1.  12.,  add  to  paragraph :  **  Jg4ricus  niger  Schwein.,  and 

Sphae*ria  juglancUcola  Schwein.,  are  found  on  this  species." 
Pieroctbya  caucanca.  1452.,  add  to  *' IdentiJScation:"  «Mey.  Verz.  Pflanz. 

Cauc,  p.  134." 
I.  31.,  for   "at  thefoot  of  Caucasus,**  read  '^on  Mount  Caucasus,  at 

an  eievadon  of  900  ft." 

5alica'cejs. 

SMr.    1 484.,  before  '<  The  Siudy  ofihe  Speciet,"  insert :  — 

**FungL  Agkncus  epich^sium  Pert.,  A,  DunilU  Dec.,  A.  «alicinus  Pert. ;  A. 
^icus  Fr,,  at  roots;  A.  translikcens  Dec. ;  Canthardllus  cupul^ris  Fr.,  on  jS^. 
jffhyliciiblia;  Dsed^ea  raligna  Fr,,  D.  suavtolens  Fr. ;  D.  rub^cens  A.  ei  S,, 
on  leaves ;  Pol^porus  fiimdeus  Fr,,  P.  suaveoiens  Fr,,  P.  odorus  Fr,^  P.  con- 
ch&tus  Fr.,  P.  lalicinus  Fr.;  iT^dnum  crustdsum  Pert,,2\90  on  pine;  Peziza 
poriaefdrmis  Dec. ;  P.  am^nti  Baitch,  on  catkins ;  P.  i^thina  Fr.,  P.  salicilla 
Fr.,  P.  flex^la  var.  JPV.,  Ditiola  sulckta  Fr.,  T/mpanis  laligna  Fr.,  Cenangium 
fuliginosum,  Stictis  Lecan6ra  JV.,  S.  pelvf  cola  Fr.,  Crypt6mvces  Wa6chti  Grev. 
(E.  ofPlanU,  16289.),  Trem6lla  indecdra  Sommetfeli,  ExicUa  recisa  Fr.,  Scle- 
rdtium  «alicinum  Fr.,  Sphae^ria  c6nfluens  Tode,  S.  corrugata  Chev.,  aiso  on 
poplar ;  8.  bullata  Pert.,  aiso  on  hazel ;  S.  subcutinea  Wahl,,  on  S.phylicifolia; 
S.  salio^lla  Fr.,  8.  tess^a  Pert, ;  8.  «alfcina  Fr.,  also  on  the  vine;  S.  centripeta 
Fr.,  S.  dolosa  Fr.,  8.  acerviilis  Moug.^  S.  byasis^a  Tode;  S.  papill^ta  Schum., 
on  iSSdix  fr^lis;  S.  mastoidea  Fr.,  S.  trunckta  Fr.,  S.  hsematorhyncha  Somm., 
S.  palina  Fr. ;  S.  chpreae  JDec,  and  8.  Ailicicola,  on  ieaves ;  Sphaeronema 
cylindricum  Fr.,  also  on  the  oak ;  Cydspora  xanthospenna  Fr. ;  C.  f^gax  Fr., 
also  on  the  hazel;  Ph6ma  «aligna  Fr.,  Dothidea  parad6xa  Fr.,  Khytisma 
miximum  Fr. ;  R.  «alicinum  Fr.  (svn.  Xyl6ma  lalidnum  Grev.  t.  1 18.,  and 
E.  of  Planit,  16490.),  on  leaves;  Phacidium  lacini^tum  JFV*.,  on  leaves;  P. 
carbonioeum  Fr.,  Hyst^um  eUipticum  Fr. ;  H.  versfcolor  Fr.,  on  S,  hastkta; 
and  S.  arbuscula,  Apiosporium  iSlalicis  Kz.,  Hehninthospdrium  simplex  Kz. ; 
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H.  ckmli^enim  Fr.,  oa  S.  «Um  ;  Spordtricbum  fDlTum  Pr.,  S.  «alf ODum  Fr. ; 

Fiuisp6rium  eblilliens  Fr.,  on  S.  mollfadma ;  Nteioispore  bcwits  Detm^ 

Condplea  cin^ea  Pen. ;  t/r^onidta  hk,,  U.  taliciti  SdtUdd.,  U.  qrftesXz^ 

U.  caprearum  Dec,  and  Pucdnin  iSilicimi  Uc.,  i 

leaves.— M.  J.  B." 

8.babyl6mca.   farieliei.   Piue  15U..  after  "  S. 

XapoiednA,"  Bdd:  "Mhj  lOth,  we  recdTed  ^ 

speciiiiena  from  the  brickfield  ti  Hanwell. 

Pope's  Villa,  and  tlie  Twickenhsm  Botenic 

Uarden,  in  blouom ;  bU  witfa  female  flowers." 
S.  nigra,    I5S9..   edd  to'  the   paragrafrfi   headed 

"  Spec.  Char.,  ^c. : "  "  Injfe.  2527. a  shows 

S.  nlgra,  and  6  S.  Jiguttrinal^' 
S.verdcolor.     1541.,  iidd  to  list  of  £n$nnv^f ;  " oi 
1602.  After  "  App.  l,"  add :  — 
"  S.  coltdemdet  Mirb.  Mus.,  vol.  xiv.  t.  SO.,  and  our  Jig.  8580.,  baa  tbe 


leaves  elliptic,  blunt,  terminaied  by  raiall  mucroa,  quite  entire,  glabraoB,  on 

short  footatalks,  wedge-ahwed  and  oblique  at  the  base,  ^bucoub  bennth. 
'Male  catkios  appearing  with  the  leaveB,  oblong^wnical,  intenupted  at  the 

base.     StamenH  6 — 18.     Filaoients  unequal.    {AftrM.)     A  shnib  or  tree,  b 

natJTe  of  Senegal,  where  it  was  discoTered  b^  M.  F^rodet.     LeaTes  &om 

iiu,  to  1  in.  in  leiigth,  and  from  3  to  5  lines  m  breadth  ;   nninded  at  die 

tip.     Female  not  known.     (p.  463.)" 

1603.,  add  to  Kmdt  qf  SdAr  not  mlrmliiced :— 

8.  litchhuit  Hort.  u  mentioned  in  the  JUrm  de  FAcad.  det  Saem.  Petrr^., 

BB  quoted  m  Ann.  det  Scien.  tfat.,  2d  ser.,  t.  in.  p.  837. 

V^ulut.     1637.  1.  18.,  after  "  sur&ce"  add,  omittiiig  fiiU  stop :  " ;  the  buda 
are  also  without  gum." 
I^t  line  but  one,  add  :  "  The  flavour  of  the  herbage  of  P.  idgra  uid  P. 
faatigiata,  when  bruised,  is  verf  peculiar;  anii  the  smdl  oTa  dried 
branch  resembles  tbat  of  the  common  walnut." 

1638.  I.  9.  Irom  tbe  bottom :  "  Thc  following  liit  of  fungi  fbnnd  od  the 
species  of  this  geuus,  has  been  sent  to  us  hy  the  Rer.  M.  J.  Berbd^ : 
—  vfg&ricus  Batlirrie  Fr.,  A.  haustell^  Pr.,  DKdAlea  engustita  Pr., 
Pol^porus  popdlinuB  Fr.,  P.  csstaneus  Pr.,  Thelephora  Aocculcnta 
Fr.,  T.  rosea  Pen.,  T.  suaT^lens  Fr.,  i^iia  Bc^trum  SaUcA,  in 
poplar  groves ;  P.  corlicaliB  Pert.,  also  on  the  oak ;  P.  tpedjcea  Pen. ; 
P.  caiicus  Beb.,  on  catkins ;  Stietis  ocellita  Fr.,  S.  larin^  fV. ;  Sl 
riiodoleilca  Somm.,  also  on  pine  cones;  Sclerdtium  indilBum  S.  et  K., 
8.  populneum  Fr.,  on  lesTea ;  S.  rhizom^Tpha  Fr.,  S.  protilberaiia  R-., 
Spnxrialigoiota.n'.,  S.  Bne(riuaiSonini.,S.  op^rta  Schiiadt,8.popiiSt» 
Pert.,  S.  mildla  Fr.,  8.  ceuthocbria  Fr.,  S.  exilis  A.  et  S.,  S.  maculanB 
PY.,  8.  tremuIa'coU  Fr.,  8,  frondicola  FY.,  on  leaTes  j_Cytf«pora  chiy- 
eosp^rtna  Fr.,  on  leaTes ;  Ph6ma  filum  FV.,  Dothfdea  sphieroldes  Fr. ; 
Phacldium  fimbriBtum  SiAviidi.,  on  leaTes ;  Hystirium  eni6^ens  Fr., 
Did^mium  sjrpula  Fr.,  Periclue'na  pop^ina  Fr.,  Hj^ph^  rdaea  Fr. ; 
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Periiparium  maculilre  JV.,  Urida  aI16chroa  Li^   U.  cyMndrica  ^atu$ 
^     (bJso  oa  the  birch),  and  V.  Kg^rinB  SchlecM.,  on  leaTea. 
P.  fl«a.  Page  1639.,  ai.dto"  ^ec.  Ckar.:"  "The  leatesof  P.  ilba,  snd  aU 

its  variedea,  ore  not  folded  in  the  bud,  and  the  buds  are  wiUiout  gum  " 
P.  trhnjda.  G/rogTopAy.     1647. 1.  fl.,  add,  after  full  stop  :    "  It  ia  found  od 

Mount  Etna,  at  the  height  of  6500  ft,  (Com.  Bot  Mag.,  i  p,  91.)" 
P./ailigiala.    1661.  1.  10..  dele  "  said  to  be;'*  and 

1.  ll.,after"HimalByas,"add,  "whereitwas  ^^!kt 

found  by  Dr.  Rovle;"  and  for  "  to  haTC  -"" 

been,"  read  "  was. '  1.  16.  after  full  Btop,  add ; 

1«  v D : ,:ii  1....1     .  1  ^       . 


Near  Pavia  was  till  latelj  a  very  large  poplar,  r--^ 
ito  whicb  Francia  I.  struck  hia  Bword,  after  V%. 
>«ng  the  baltle  of  Pavia."  \v 

I 


1 669. 1.  1 3.,  add :  "  The  wood  is  little  used  in  BritMn;         . 
'  1  Hampshire,  Vancouver  tells  us,  thin      ( . 

or  shavinga  of  it  are  employed  for 
ing  cbip  hats.     (Survey,  &c.,  p.  300.)" 
P.  ialtamifira.  1673.,  add  to  "  Engravingi : "  "  and 


makini 


■fig.  2530.  Irom  FaU.  Rott. 


A.'hitu.  1686.,  sdd  to  the  paragraph  headed  "__. 

adentt,Jn4ecU,andDUeatei:"  "  The  foUow-    . 

ing  tiet  of  fimgi  on  the  common  alder,  and  on  plants  of  this  genust 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  M.J.Berkeley:— ..Jeiricus  lalidnuB 
fi  ber^llus  Pen.,  A. olnlcola  Fr„  Meri^liua  dSofluena  Schwein.,  M.niveus 
Somm.,  M,  crispatus  MM.,  DeEdMea  mdllis  Somm,.  Polyponia  NeM 
Fr.;/f^dnum  pudorinum  JV.,on  A^aaa  incina;  H.viride'?!-.,  H.  stipktum 
Fr.,  RAdulum  p^dulum  Fr.,  Thel^phora  lilnea  Fr.,  Clav^ria  cont6na 
/foAiui.,  Pezlia  urc^lua  A.etS.,  P.phlala  ScAum.;  P.  complanata  Fr., 
on  -nnuB  cordiktB;  T/mpanis  <ilnea  Fr„  Tremella  fimbriita  Pen.,  Scte- 
rdtium  olivaceum  Fr.,  NidulSria  denudita  Fr.;  SphieMa  liltea  A.  et  S., 
aUo  on  the  willow ;  S,  verruc^ila  Fr.,  S.  BuffilBa  Ft,,  8,  diatr^pa  Fr. ;  S. 
ftit  Fr. ;  bIbo  on  NegitidoJnxaaSi\Jani;  8,  thelfitjola  Fr.,  S.  mucdsB  Fr., 
8.  ditopa  Ft.;  S,  abea  Fr.,  on  leaveB;  Cytlapora  jitro-virens  Fr., 
DothidcB  lilneaFr.  and  D.  rhytismoldea  f  r.,  on  leaves;  Phaddium 
iloeum  Fr.,  Perispdrium  alneum  Fr.,  A^nthina  dich6toma  Fr." 


App,  i,    Other  Speeiet  of  A'lwu.     1690.,  add  : — 
ita  Hum.  et  Bonpl,,  H&u.  Mua.,  vol,  xiv.  p,  464.  t. 


M&Di.  Mua.,  vol,  xiv.  p,  464.  t.  22.,  and  our 


J%.  2531,,  has  the  leaves  ovate,  or  OTate-oblong,  acummate,  roundiah  st  the 
bB8e,doubly  serrated,  glabrous  riwve;  the  veins  downy  beneath,  Panicle 
nafced,  Feraale  cackins  terminBl,  (Mirb.)  A  tree.  a  native  of  Peru,  where 
it  was  found  by  Dombey.  and  alao  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  Leave* 
from  3ui.  to  6  b .  long,  and  from  1 J  in.  to  3  in.  broad. 


.    *2590  SUPPL£M£NT. 

"  A.  cattane^tJvUa  Mirb.  M^m.  Mus.,  toL  xiv.  t.  21.,  and  our  ^.  2532.,  has 
the  leaves  oblong-elliptic,  blunt,  repand ;  or  oblong-lanceolatCy  eroso-dentate 
petiolate;  glabrous  above;  the  axils  of  the  veins  downy  beneath.  Paoicle 
leafy  at  the  base.  Male  catkins  leafy,  erect.  (^MirbeL^  A  tree,  found  by 
Dombey,  near  Tarma,  in  Peru.  Leaves  from  3  m.  to  5  m.  iong,  and  from  10 
to  15  iines  broad.  Stipules  small,  glabrous,  membranaceous,  linear-lanceolate. 
Male  catkins  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  long,  more  slender  than  in  A.  glutinosa,  and 
4  or  5  in  a  panicle.  Female  catkins  al>out  2  iines  long,  4  or  5  on  a  common 
pedicel.    (mem.  Mui„  xiv.  p.  464.)" 

StSlula  alba,  Page  1704.,  add  to  the  list  of  lungi:  ''Besides  the  species 
mentioned  above,  Mr.  Berkeley  informs  us  that  the  foUowin^  are  found 
upon  the  birch:  —  ilg&ricus  torulosus  Pcrt^^  A,  pulmonanus  Fr^  A. 
4^dus  Fr,y  A,  ringens  jFV.,  Dsed^ea  ^bida  ^>.,  D.  dfscolor  Fr^ 
Polyporus  chi6neus  Fr.,  P.  pub^cens  Fr. ;  P.  nidulans  Fr,j  also  oo 
the  beech;  P.  annosus  JFV.,  ^/dnum  diversidens  JFV.,  H,  leoninum 
JV.,  H.  comigktum  FV.,  H,  aureum  Fr,,  H,  subc4rneum  Fr,,  H 
cristul^tum  ^.,  H,  argditum  JFV.,  H,  subtile  Fr,,  Theiephora  sarcoides 
Fr,t  T.  anth6chroa  Fr.,  T.  mucida  Fr,,  T.  c6nfluens,  /'eziza  Schuma- 
chert  Fr.,  PatelliUia  olivaceo-virens  Fr,,  Bulgarta  pellucens  Fr.,  Ce- 
nangium  pulver^ceum  Fr.;  C.  urc^Ius  Fr,,  also  on  the  heath;  C.  i^^tuUe 
i^.,  Trem^ila  ^legans  Fr,'y  Exidia  repimda  Fr,,  also  on  thealder; 
SphaeHia  virgultorum." 
B.fruticota,  1705. 1.  23  for  "Sckrift.,*'  read  "  Schrank,*' 
3,  papyrdcea,  1709. 1. 16.from  the  bottom,for  *'  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xi.  p.  407.," 
read  "  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  vi.  p.  405." 

CorylaH^bje. 

(^uercut,     1729.,  1.  26.,  for  "Part  IV.  of  this  work,"  read  "our  Encycto- 

padia  of  ArboricuUure,^ 
Q.  sessi&fldra,    1736. 1.  11.,  add :  <*  In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Ed&n- 

burgh  Botanical  Society,    p.  35.,  Dr.  Graham  states  that  he  found 

three  varieties  of  oaks  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond;  and  that 

they  are  the  same  as  those  figured  in  Martyr's  Fiora  Rustica,  u  10, 

ll,and  12." 
1.  39.,  add,  after  full  stop  :    **  At  Wobum  Abbey." 
1746. 1.  21.,  for  ^  Great  part  of  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,"  &c.,  read  :  **  In  the 

district  of  Warwickshire,  called  the  Forest  of  Ardcn,  are  several 

woods  which  consist  almost  entirely,**  &c. 

1773.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  ^' /r^ i^mf ;"  "  We  havebeen  informed  by 
Sir  Robert  Bateson,  that  there  is  an  oak  in  Belvoir  Park,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  which  is  supposed  to  be  above  a  thousand  years  old. 
Its  trunk  measures  28  ft.  in  circumference,  at 
6  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  its  branches  cover  a 
space  the  diameter  of  which  is  70  ft." 

1790. 1.  I.,  for  "  we  know  tree,"  read  "we  know  no 
tree." 

1809. 1.  14.  from  the  bottom,  for  '^small  ones,"  read 

^  small  arms." 
1818. 1.  23.,  add:  "  Se^Iytus  oygmse^us  (see  p.  1390.) 

is  said  to  have  destroyed  80,000  young  trees  in 

the  Bois  de  Boulogne." 
1831.,  before  the  paragraph  beginning   ''The  other 

lichens,"  insert :  **  Vsnea  barbata,  Ach,  Syn,, 

306.;  Zichen  barbatus  Ltnn.,  articulatus  i3 

Eng,  Bot,,  t.  258.  f.  2. ;  and  our  ftg.  2533.,  is 

also  found  on  the  oak." 
1837.,  add  to  first  paragraph  :  **  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Rev.  B£.  J. 

Berkeley  has  sent  us  the  following  list  of  fungi  found  on  the  oak  :  Adk' 

ricus  d^ypus  Pers, ;  A,  speireus  Fr,  also  beech ;  A,  diama  Bosc,  A,  pf n- 

situs  FV.;  A,  tessuiatus  SuU,,  also  on  pine ;  A,  tlf cinus  Dec^  on  Q,  P\ex : 
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DoMi^ea  h&na  Fr.,  D.  s£rpens  Fr^  Poiypoma  fronddsuB  Fr.,  P.  giganteus 
Fr.,  P,  criMituB  Fr.,  P.  grav&>leDS  ScAwcm.,  P.  nttilans,  Fr.,  P.  criceua 
Ff'.,  P.  micaiu  Ehr,,  Hfiaam  ^u&ciaum  Fr.,  Trpex  sinudsus  Fr.,  L  deKrmiB 
Fr.,  Ridulum  mol^  Fr.,  R.  B6tiytis,  Fr.,  Thel£phora  disdf^rmia  Dec, 
T.  c^dida  Sckuxhi.,  T.  frustulata  Fr.,  Clavaria  andmala  Fr.,  Caldcen  glos- 
■oidea  ^. ;  PezizB  calycifdrmis  ,^.,  ou  leaves;  P.  cinnam6mea  Dec,  and 
P.  purp^rea  Fr.,  oa  BtumpBj  P.  erratica  Fr.,  P.  ceraciUa  Fr.,  P.  femi- 
ginea Schtim.,  P  oHvicea  SaUch,  P.  melaDophe^a  Fr.,  P.  compr^ssa  A.etS.; 
P.  inclilsa  Peri.,  also  upoa  sallow ;  DitioU  volvtkta  Fr.,  Cenan^um  trian- 
euUre  py.,  C.  tlii^dum  Fr.,  Stfctis  bjBt£rina  Fr.,  S.  ilba  Fr.,  Trem£IIa 
trond6B& Buli.  Fr,,  Ag^rium  nlgricansiiV, ;  Niduliria  fSrctaFr.,  also  oa  pine; 
Sphs'ria  colliculostt  Sehwem.,  on  Q.  lyiita;  S.  succenturiltta  Tbifc,  slao 
upon  other  treea ;  S.  atropunctita  ScAweia.,  on  Q.  lyr^ ;  8.  acabrdsa  Dec, 
S.  infemaliB  JTz.,  S.  Hichelidni  Fr. ;  S.  gyrosa  Schwem.,  also  on  beecb ;  S. 
Qu^cuum  fcAunnn.,  on  American  Bpeciea;  S.  mutabilia  Pen. ;  S.  can^cena 
Peri.,  also  on  beech ;  8.  ordinkta  Fr.,  S.  aeriata  Fr.,  S.  oviildea  Fr.,  8. 
m6bilis  Tode,  8,  lateric6Ua  Ihc,  S.  vllis  Fr.,  S.  stricta  Peri. ;  S.  barb&ts 
Peri,,  on  leaves;  S.  myriidea  Dec,  on  leaves;  SphsronSma  pyrif6nne  Fr.; 
Cytiapora  guttlferB  Fr.,  alto  on  hazel ;  Phacfdium  calicif6rme  FV. ;  Hyst^um 
v&rium  Fr.;  H.  flexudsum  Schutn.,  also  on  plum;  H.  punctif6mie  Fr.,  on 
leaves ;  Rhytfnma  £u6rcinum  Budo^hi,  on  Qu6rcua  cocclfera ;  Did£nna 
ramdsimi  Fl.  Dan.,  Phfaarum  pfceum  Fr,;  Aicfem  ochroleiica  Fr.,  also  ou 
beech ;  PericbieW  fulrcina  Fr. ;  Lkea  lub^rea  JV.,  on  cork ;  Dichospdrium 
aggre^tum  yeei,  ^r^siphe  epixylon  SchletAt.,  A'nthina  purpitrea  Fr.,  A. 
peniciUita  Fr. ;  CEdemium  ramdsun  Fr.,  aUo  on  Andr6medii  arbdrea  ;  Hyx- 
^trichum  cie'siuin  Fr.,  Helicospdrium  v^getum  ffeti,  H.  obscArtmi  Corda, 
HelminthoBp6rium  lubul^tum  Nees,  H.  m)cr6trichum  Corda ;  Dact^lium  cAn- 
didum  Neei ;  Fusfdium  fl&vo-virenB  Ditm.,  and  F,  griaeum  DUm.,  on  leavea; 
Psildnia  gla^ca,  also  on  beech ;  P.  maculffifiSrmis  Fr.,  also  on  lime;  Nte- 
m^pora  micr6spora  Dec,  alao  on  hombeam;  8tilb6spora  rhaddBpora  Ft,, 
8porid&mium  ciliAtum  Corda." 

F^  1837.  line  i.  from  the  bottom,  afler  "  In  Kent,"  add :  "  At  Knole  is  « 

very  remarkable  tree,  which  baa  been  called  the  Old  Oak  for  more  than 

two  centuriea.     Ita  beight  is  only  4<S  h.,  but  its  girt,  at  4<  tt.  from  the 

ground,  18  28  fi,  and  the  diameterof  the  space  covered  by  its  brancbes 

186  ft." 

Q,  Cerrii.  VaneHei.    1848.,  Before  "  Q.  C.  3  ^, 

Mritfgttfa"  introduce: — 

"  Q.  C,  S  ladmata.  fig.  2534,— There  is 

a  Sne  tree  of  thiB  very  remarkable 

vanety  iu  Hackwood  Park,  from 

which  specimens  have  been  kindly    ' 

aent  to  ua  by  Ladj  Bolton." 

Q.  heUrophulla.     1894.  Hr.  Gordon  infbrms 

UB   that    ■  ■         '      "•■ 


there  is   an   oak  under 

in  the  Horticultural  Socie^s 

Oarden,  received  &om  Bartram^g  Bo- 


e  Oarden ;  and  that  he  thinks  it  a  varietv  of  Q.  Ph^Uoa. 
IB07.  1.  19.,  add :  " Phalte'na  Polynhlmui  Abb.  and  Sm.  In 
Oeor.,  t.  47.,  and  our^.  2535.,  tbe  peacocK  emperor  ntolh,  fMds,  io 


larva  state,  on  thia  and  other  kinda  of  oaka." 

Q.  Bellota.  1906. 1.  33.,  af^r  fiill  stop,  add :  "  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that 
planta  have  been  nised  in  the  HortJcultural  Sodety'B  Oarden,  frora 
acoms  collected  by  M.  Vilmorin  from  the  tme  baliota  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes ;  and  tbat  they  appear  to  be  identical  witb  Q.  gramiintia, 
and  the  Q.  blsp4nica  of  Captain  Cook." 

Q.tiretu.  lOlS.iaddto^iiiynonpifi.-^^Q.hemisphEB^ricaorBartiBm^BBotaiuc 
Oarden." 

Q.  terraia.   1936.,  add  to  paragraph  .  "  Planta  of  thia  tpedea  were  broogfat  to 


Kew  OardenB,  from  Lejden,   in  1S3T,  haTiag  been  previously  inin>> 
duced  into  the  Botanical  Oarden  there  by  Dr.  Von  Sieboldt." 

Q,  glabinima.  Page  1938.,  add  :  "  Ptants  were  brought  to  Europe  by  EV. 
Von  Sieboldt,  and  introduced  into  Kew  Oardens  in  1837." 

Mexican  Oakt.  1941.  Acorus  of  Q.  xalapensit  hare  been  receired  (rom 
XaJapa,  in  Hexico,sent  by  M.  Hartweg  to  the  HorticultiirBl  Societj'* 
Oarden,  from  which  plants  have  beea  raised.  The  Bcoms  are  flatter 
tfaan  those  shown  in  fig.  1853. ;  but  ihe  leaves  ve  the  same. 

Mr.  Low  of  the  Clapton  Nuraer;  has  received  Beveral  kinds  of  acams 
of  Meiican  oaks,  but  without  namee,  from  which  ^lanta  have  been 
raiBed,  and  are  now  (Febraary,  I63BJ  sevenU  inchcs  high,  The  Bcorm 
were  all  satherpd  on  the  mountains  in  the  nei^ihourhood  of  Real  del 
Honte  ;  DuC  the  trees  are  found  in  variouB  parts  ofthe  country,  at  an 
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elevation  of  from  4000ft.  to  near  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
trees  are  all  eversreen  in  their  native  countrv.  '^^Y  utLYe  entire  leaves 
in  the  manner  of  Q.  Ph^llos ;  but,  as  the  leaves  of  this  species,  as  we 
have  seen  in  p.  1896.,  vary  much  as  the  plants  grow  up,  tneir  ultimate 
fom»  may  be  lobate  like  those  of  Q.  virens  (see  p.  1919.^,  which,  as 
there  shown,  are  alsq  entire  when  young.  If  the  reader  will  look  over 
the  figures  of  Mexican  oaks,  given  between  p.  1941.  and  n.  1949.,  he  will 
find  soroe  species  resembUng  Q.  Ph^os,  and  some  resembling  Q,  v^rens. 
Tdgut,    Page  1949.,  afler  last  line,  insert :  — 

**  Professor  Mirbel,  in  the  Mknmret  du  Mutee^  makes  the  foUowine  obser* 

vations  on  Uiis  genus :  — *  The  introduction  into  the  genus  J^lgus  of  tnree  or 

four  species  which  had  not  been  described  modifies  the  generic  character,  and 

authorises  the  division  of  the  group  into  two  distinct  sections,  as  follows :  — 

**'Gen,  Char,  Flowers  monoedous.  —  Male,  solitary  or  in  aggregate  heads« 

Perianth  simple,  membranaceous,  1-leaved ;  stamens  8 — 40. — Female,  twin 

or  temal,  in  a  ^-^artite  cupule.     Perianth  simple,  adherent,  6-toothed. 

Ovary  3-ceUed,  each  ceU  containing  2  ovules.   Style  1,  short.   Stigmas  3, 

awl-shaped.  —  Fmit  3-angled,  l-ceU^,  1-seeded.  Seed  pendulous.  Kadicle 

tumed  to  one  side,  short.    Gotyledons  thick,  fleshy.    rerisperm  none. 

**  *  Sect.  I.   Cupule  muricate,  capsuliform.     Owies  inciuded.    Young 

leaves  pUcate. 

•"iiagussylvAdca. 
ferruginea. 
obUqua. 
^ '  Sect.  II.  Cupule  involucriform ;  segments  narrow,  laciniate.  Ovaries 

laterally  ezserted.    Younfl;  leaves  not  pUcate. 
"  *  jF^s  Domb^yC 
6etuldides. 
diibia.' 
"  Mirbel  adds  that  he  cites  '  neither  antarctica  Fortter^  nor  P,  cochinchi- 
n^nsis  Lour,,  nor  the  JPagus  which,  according  to  Cunnin^ham  (ICmg^s  Survey 
of  the  Coattt  of  AuttraUa,  i.  p.  158.),  grows  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.    The 
description  of  the  first  is  nothin^»  because  the  female  flower  is  not  j^et  known. 
The  oescription  of  the  second  is  so  fiur  from  giving  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
tree  seen  by  Loureiro,  that  we  may  doubt  whether  or  not  it  b  a  F^Lgas ;  and 
the  spedes  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  mentioned  by  Cunningham,  has  neither 
been  described  nor  named.'  (Mirb,  in  Mem.  Mut,^  zi^>  p.  473.)    The  .F^lgufl 
mentioned  by  Cunningham  is  probably  the  F.  ^etuloldesy  as  that  is  stated 
by  Beckhouse  (Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  xL  p.  40. ;  and  Comp.  to  Bot.  Mag,,  vol.  iL 
p.  40.)  to  be  found  wUd  in  Van  Diemen'8  Land." 

F.  tyhdtioa,  1970.  1.  16.  from  the  bottom,  insert  :^  '^The  marriage  beech  at 
Inverary,  of  which  we  have  been  fiivoured  with  a  drawing  by  our  friend 
W.  A.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  firom  which^.  2536.  is  engraved,  is  another  ez- 
arople  of  inoaculation ;  the  arm  wmch  unites  the  two  trees  being  about 
20  R.  from  the  ground. 

"  The  beech  tree  is  a  non-conductor  of  lightninf ;  and  so  notorious 
is  the  fiurt  in  America,  that  the  Indians.  whenever  the  sky  wears  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  thunder-storm,  leave  their  pursuits,  and  take  refiige  under 
the  nearest  beech  tree.  In  Tennessee»  the  people  consider  it  a  com- 
plete  protection.  Dr.  Becton,  in  a  letter  to  jOr.  MitcheU,  states  that 
the  beech  tree  is  never  known  to  be  stmck  by  atmospheric  el^ctricity, 
whUe  otber  trees  are  often  sbivered  into  splinters.  (American  Paper^ 
as  quoted  in  Mom.  Chron.^  October  21.  1837.)  " 
1976.,  insert,  after  the  paragraph  headed  ^  Lichent: "  — 

''  The  foUowing  list  of  ^ditional  fiingi,  found  on  the  beecb,  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley :  —  AgfincuB  sup^nus  Fr. ;  A. 
corticWs  Pr.,  also  on  hazel;  A.  spodoieijlcus  Fr,,  A,  urs^nus  FV.,  A, 
floxQis  Fr. ;  A.  nSdulans  Pm.,  also  on  birch ;  A.  atroccrdileus  Fr., 
A.  pl^us  Fr.,  A,  nknus  Pers.,  A.  hispSdulus  Fr.,  A.  pldcidus  Fr.,  A.  LSnkit 
Fr.,  A.   reticuUtus  Pert.,  A.  aleuri^tus  Fr,,  A.  eph^bius   Fr.,  A,  V4hlii 

8e  2 
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Schum.,  A.  bygau^ni  Pm.,  A.  nuciKdus  J^.,  Dfed&lea  vari^U  fV.,  D. 
femiEinea  Seitm.,  D.  latisfdinB  Fr.,  Poiyporus  umbell&tus  Fr.,  P.  lictens 
/■>.,  P.  dfchrous  Fr.,  P.  subipadiceua  Fr.,  P,  Dftidug  Fr.,  P.  purpOreus  fV, 
P.  rhodeUuB  R-,.  P.  »ltreu*  Fr.,  P.  fiirinitlua  JiV. ;  H^dawn  Ramaria  Fr. ;  ff. 
drrh^tum  Pen.,  abo  on  obIc;  H.  fusco-Btmm  Fr. ;  H.  diaphanum  Sdtrod., 
aUo  on  birch ;  H.  obtClauTn  Schrad.,  H.  aquallnuni  Fr.,  rrpex  Ucteua  Fr.,  L 
cimeua  Fr.,  Radulum  &glnetim  JFV.,  Thelephora  ciltata  i^.,  T.  puntcta  A. 
el  S.,  T.  pilbera  PV„  PezJza  pllinibea  J^y,  P.  gemnn&ta  rScAiiiB. ;  P.  cnmllariE 
Fr.,  oa  leaves ;  P.  Tusc^ena  Peri.,  P.  melaxiDtba  Fr.,  P.  cnidbulum  Salted, 
P.  lenticulBria  BuU.,  P.  lutec^rens  Fr.,  P.  diacifdnnia  Fr. ;  f.^glnea  Prn., 
on  maat;  Ditiola  paraddsa^^  SolSnia  cindida  J^. ;  Sderdduni />ennefbniK 
Scktcm.,  on  leaires ;  S.  trunconiui  7Wr,  Periola  birsClta  F^.,  Potjfaa^uio 
umbriBum  Fr.,  8phs'rla  poljmdrpha  Peri. ;  8.  carp^phila  Ptn.,  on  maat ; 
S.  comif6muE  fV.,  8.  conte'rena  Peri.,  S.  lactea  Fr.,  8.  atropurpurea  JV. ; 
8.  I£nta  Tode,  also  on  aallaw ;  S.  pitulifera  Fr.,  8.  coospurcata  JTil  ;  S. 
sphinctrlna  Fr.,  alao  od  crab ;  S.  thelem  ^. ;  S.  crinita  Pert.,  alao  on  hmBd ; 
S.  umbonata  J^.  ;  8.  rostrata  Fr.,  bIso  on  lurch ;  S.  bi&scens  Fr.,  8. 
iigfcola  Fr. ;  Sphteronema  c6nicum  Fr.,  bIbo  on  fir;  S.  hemiaphE^rici 
d»o  on  pine;  S.  colliculdBum  Fr.,  Hyst^um  acuminatum  Fr.,  H.  tAnudum 
Fr.,  ReticuliriB  pl6mbea  Fr.,  Diderma  tepiddtum  Fr.,  Did^nium  mar^na- 
tum  Fr.,  D.  furfur^uro  Fr.,  Phj^sarum  pdttachium  DHm.,  F.  buUalum  Li., 
P.  conn^tum  Schmn.,  P.  utriculare  Fr.,  P.  pankeum  Fr,,  P.  thejAeum  Fi:, 
on  the  lenvei;  P.  vir^acens  Ditm.,  Stenonltia  mammosa  Fr.,  Trichia  rubt- 
fdrmis  Pert.,  T.  clav^ta  Pen.,  T.  nigripca  Peri.,  Lkea  bttdia  Fr.,  Onfgam 
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Ja^oe»  Fr.,  Tricbod&ma  r^brum  Pert.,  Perifipdrium  faf^wma  Fr.,  Isiria 

ckvtita  JKAn.,  I.  gla6ca iKfin.,  A'nthinB  fliivo-TlreDS  fV.,  A.  Glaris  ^.,  Scclrias 

'iaa  fV.,  Stilbuin  luteum  A.  et  S.,  S.  tuitinitmn  l^,  8.  geluindsum 

.  Hv(lr6phora  minima  i^.,  Spor6cybe  calidoldes  ^.,  (Ed^uin  ^ura 

Pr,,  Helmintbospdrium  cjlindTicuin  Corda;  BtStiTtia  Fum^  Fr.,  leavea; 

Psiltoia  niTGA  Fr. ;  Melancdmum  PBpuliria  fV-.,  learea." 

Pi^  19TT.  line  5.  Trom  the  bottora,  insert :  "  In  Surrey,  at  Deepdene,  is  a 
beecb  tree  B5  ft.  high  ;  trunk  31  (t.  in  circumference  at  1  it.  from  the 
ground;  spread  of  the  heod  SlQft." 

1978. 1.  27.,  insert :  "  In  Kent,  at  Knole,  ii  a  beech  89  tt.  high ;  girt  of  the 
truuk  S£ft.,  and  diameter  of  thebead  Sasn." 

Catlanea.  1999.,  end  of  the  paragraph  of  "  Accidenti  and  Vueaiet^  add : 
"  The  Rer.  M.  J.  Berkeley  has  sent  ua  the  followiag  li^t  ef  the  liingi  of 
tbia  genuB : — Peilia  ecbin6phila  BuU,,  which  is  found  upon  the  rotting 
invoTucresof  the  chestnut  on  thc  Continent ;  Fiatulina  radicita  SchtoeBt., 
8phie'ria  Outineie  Schipem, ;  S.  Depizea  castansE'cola  I^.,  on  the 
laves  l^this  is  properl;  an  ^rtiTe  state  of  Phacfdium  dentdtum)  ; 


p.  2S96,  willgive  an  ideaof  a  labyrinthplantea  witfi  hombeam bedges, 
similar  to  that  stilleiistingBt  HamptonCourt,  The  object  inplaating 
a  labjrrinth  ia  to  form  a  puzzle,  first  to  discover  the  centre,  and  after- 
wards  to  find  the  way  out  again.  For  this  puipose  tbe  hedges  should 
be  Euffidently  thick  not  to  be  seen  througfa,  and  luffidentlj'  high  not  to 
be  leen  orer;  aud  in  order  that  the  suriace  of  the  ground  mav  be  dry, 
the  whole  oiuht  to  be  tboroughly  drained  before  plantin^.  The  hom- 
beam  is  preferred  fbr  iBbyrintbs,  ou  accounC  of  its  rapid  erowth,  and 
becauseitretBinBitaleavesthcoughoutthewinter.  The  buiiding  in  the 
centre  maj  be  a  summer  house,  aud  the  labyrinth  may  be  rendernl  more 
intricate  by  introduciDg  stop-hedges  acrosa  the  path,  Ht  differentplacea, 
ai  indicated  in  the  figure  by  dotted  lines." 
Aeadenlt  and  Diieatei.  SOIS.,  tbree  linei  fi^m  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
for  "  have  been  obaerved,"  to  the  end,  subttitute  "  are  also  found  on 
the  hombeam :  as  are,  Merulius  r^fus  Pert.,  also  od  beech ;  Radulum 
Iffi^tuHi  Fr.,  also  on  beech ;  Pezlza  c&mea  Fr.,  also  on  beech ,-  Stlctis 
Bitati  Fr.,  8ph«'ria  argillAcea  Fr.,  8.  g&trina  Fr.  ;  8.  cu<pidita  Fr., 
aUo  on  beecn ;  8.  amcena  Neei,  also  on  hazel ;  S.  Depilzea  t^arpini- 
cola  Sdaoein.,  on  ihe  leaves ;  Actinocl^um 
rhod6sponmi  Ekr.,  Ofdium  vir^cena  Lk,, 
Ul&do  «rpini  Deim." 

tyifrt/a  tiirgbika.  2016.,  add  to  list  of  £»- 
gravingi:  "aad  j^.  2537." 

C6ryhit  AveUana.     VarieHei.   !01T.,  add   to  ' 

A,  *  parpurea:''  "  When  grafted  oo  a 
common  hazel,  it  imparts  ita  colour  to  the 
leaves  of  the  stock. 

2024.  L  9.,  after  fiill  stop,  add ;  "  Hszel  nuts  are 
grown  in  auch  quantitiea  in  the  cultivated 
rt^Q  of  Hount  Etna  (which  eztends  to 
3300  fl.  abovB  the  level  of  the  ses),  that 
they  form  a  coDaiderable  article  of  export 
from  Sicily.egpecially  to  Englend.  (Comp. 
lo  Ihe  BoL  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  50.)" 

Fungi  on  the  Haiel.  2028.  Add  to  the  end  of 
■'  '       "  "^-    '"illowing  addi- 

t  by  Mt.  Berkeley  : — ^garicua  euchrous 
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Peri  abo  on  alder ,  Pexiza  f  W  Pr^  P  boliUu  BaUtk  P  nilgiru 
Fr,,  also  OD  branible,  Phaltiu  canbua  Hudi.,  SphKna  miha  Fr,,  S. 
TerUitilu  Fr.,  8.  leucopii  Fr.,  S.  tiaaen  fV.,  8.  coiijdncts  Ifeet,  8. 
umbilicAta  Pert, ;  S.  coDglobbta  Fr.,  also  od  btrcti ;  S.  lubfista  A". , 
8.  CVr>li  Battch,  nnd  S.  ciliclfera  i^.,  on  the  leaTcs;  A'DthuiB 
(ulri  fV." 
C.  rottrata.  Page  2030.,  add,  nftei' "Boston:"  " Tbe nuta  are  so  hard,  tfaat 
thej  are  Nud  to  bave  been  uied  b^  the  inbatntBDtfi  u  Bhot." 
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i^*TANA'CBS. 
PlHaua.   Pagfi2(m.hui!rt,befoTeSlatu 

tic$:"— 
"  l^e  only  fiaigi  found  on  plaiitl  o( 
this  genui  are:  8phEe'm  medusloa  Fr., 
knd  S.  pilDula  i^. ;  the  latter  being  ftHind, 
alM,  OD  toe  maple." 

'£al«aiia'cbx. 
lAqmdivAar  SlyTacifiua.     205S.,  add  to 

the  paragraj^  headed  "Acddenlt, 

puratei,    ^c. : "     "   The    follow- 

ing  liet   of  faim   baa  been   aent 

to  ns  by  the  IUt.  M.  J.  Berke- 

ley  :  —  Thel^pborn    Styracfflua 

Schmm. ;  i^Iza  S&mnieB  A.etS., 

alio   on    ^ple    and    hombeain; 

Stfc^  fBrindna  Fr. ;  Bphte'ria  cbt- 

p6phila  Fert.,  alio  on  horxh  mast ; 

S.  pcrfor^ta  SchwoK.,    8.    Liqui- 

d^baris  Sehwein.,  S.  petioldruni 

AfTRICACM. 

i&ifriea  O^     2057.,  add  lo  fint  para- 

nh  :  "  Pezln  cilijUia  Schrad.  is 
d  on  thii  «peciea.'' 
Gneta'cbjB. 
E'phedra  americina.     8065.,  add  to  list 

otEngramngti  "  aai  Jtg.  253/9." 
Taxa^bx. 
Tdxiu  taccdta.     S074.  I.  9.  from  the  bot- 

lom,  for  "  short  equal  but,"  read 

"  short  squBt  but. 
2091.,  add  to  paragrHph  entitled  "  Acci- 

denli,  Diteatet,^c.:"     "The  fol- 

iowing  additioiial  list  of  fungi  has 

been  aent  to  us  by  the  Rct.  M.  J. 

Berkeley  :  —  TheUphora  Chaill^tii  Fr.,  T.  areol^  Fr.,  T.  san^unea 

Ft.,  T.  odorata  Fr.,  8phee'ria  diapar  JFV.,  Phacldium  TTaxi  Fr." 
Phylidcladii  trichomanoidet,  2102.,  aitertbe  name,  dele  "R.  Br.,  and." 

CoNt^FHiuE,   8ect.  j<bib'tink. 
SlOe.,  Bdd,  before  Sect.  L :  — 

**  Proressor  Link,  in  a  very  able  artjcle  On  the  Genui  Pinuf ,  and  ilt  £aropean 
Spetiei,  proposes  to  sepBrate  the  eenera  Dananmv,  Cunmngbibnia,  atid  Arau- 
caria  from  the  .^bietiue,  not  onTy  on  account  of  the  breadth  and  expan- 
sioo  of  their  leaves,  but  from  their  containing  spiral  Tessels  sufficiently 
larxe  to  be  easily  perceptible  in  the  leavea  prodnced  od  the  old  vooa, 
(wnereaa,  in  the  genera  Pinus  and  ^'biea,  the  ipirel  Tessels  are  my  imall,  and, 
indeed,  oolj  perceptible  in  the  youiu  shoota,)  and  fium  tbe  inverted  posilion 
of  tbe  femBle  blosaomt.  This  new  bmily  he  propoMS  to  call  Damuimicea." 
Piiwi.     215B.,  add    to  "Deicriptioti;"  "  Proressor  Link   agreea    with  Hir- 

bel  and  Schubert   (part  iv.  Annalet  du  Mvt.,   and  part  iii.  SuU.  de 

la  Soc.  Phil.)  in  considering  the  genus  i^lnus  to  belong  to  Monix\:ia 

MonBndris,  instead  of  Monte^cia  MDnadflphia,  where  it  was  placed  by 

Linnsus;  and  he  instances  /^nut  7te'dB  as  affording  a  conniiciiig 

proof  of  the  correGtneaBafthis  classification." 
P.  tylviitrii.  2170.  1.  l].,for  "  James,"  read  "John." 

L  1.  from  tfae  bottom,  for  "  builder,"  read  ■*  timber  mercbant." 
2183.  I.  14.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  wood,"  read  "  road." 
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Page2184.   Before  "^to^u/icfy^^insert :— 

*'  Fungi,  We  have  receiTed  the  foUowing  list  from  tbe  Her.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  who  remarks  that  the  species  giyea  here  as^belong^  to  Plnos,  «nd 
also  those  stated  to  belong  to  ^l^bies  (see  p.  2601.)  and  to  Picea  (see  p.  8602.) 
are  not  excludvely  confined  to  these  genera.  It  is  probable  that  a  great  number 
occur  indifierently  on  all  pines  and  firs. — ^Xg^cus  trichse^us  Pen»,  A^decdrm 
Fr,,A.  margin^UusPm.,  A.  l^teus  Pert.,il.chry8oph/llus  il^.,  A.  japineua  F\r^ 
A.  pfcreus,  Pen.^  A.  fltomans  BaUdt,  A.  astragalinus  Fr. ;  A,  atro-tomeotosus 
Satich,  ako  on  willow ;  A.  probosddeus  Fr.,  Merulius  Hligax  JFV.,  M.  Tastator 
Tode,  M  molKiscus  JFV*.,  M.  himantioides  Fr.,  M.  porindldes  Fr^  M. 
sqdUidus  JFV'.,  Deed^lea  i^ni  Fr.,  D.  heteromdrpha  Fr.,  Polfponis  g^licus 
A.,  P.  pes  c^ne  Fr.,  P.  destructor  JV.,  P.  st/pticus  jFV„  P.  m6iSs  Fr,, 
P.  tephroleikcus  Fr. ;  P.  alutaceus  JFV*.,  also  on  beech ;  P.  jnnicola  JV.,  P. 
bombydnus  Fr. ;  P.  sanidsus  JFV.,  also  on  fir ;  P.  miicidus  JFV*.,  P.  reticulatos 
Neet,  fT/dnum  m^u;rodon  Pert.,  H.  i^astri  Fr,,  H.  alut&ceum  Fr^  H.  fiis- 
dcul^re  A,  et  S.,  Frpex  paleaceus  Fr,,  I.  fiisoo-vioRceus  Fr.,  Thelepbora 
crispa  Pen.,  T.  blcolor  Sckrad,,  T.  i^ni  Schleich.^  T.  redculata  Fr„  T. 
oliYacea  JFV.,  T.  riolascens  JFV.,  T.  papill^  Fr,,  T.  caicea  Pen^  T.  m6Llis 
Fr,,  T.  ochracea  JFV.,  T.  granuldsa  Pen,,  T.  serialis  Fr.,  T.  livida  JV., 
ClaviUia  pyxidata  Pen.,  C.  virg^ta  Fr.,  Z/elvella  infiila  SduBf, ;  i^enn 
tuberdsa  iuU.  b.,  on  cones ;  P.  rubricosa  Fr,,  amongst  leayes ;  P.  bysaseda 
Fr,,  P,  jDinfcola  Rebent,,  P.  ten^rrima  JFV.,  P.  chionea  JFV.,  P.  abiana  Fr., 
P.  chrysdcoma  BuU.,  P.  a6rea  Fr,,  Patellaria  p(illa  JFV.,  Asc6bolu8  lignitilis 
A,  et  S.,  A.  denud^tus  Fr,,  Stictis  hemisphae^rica  Fr. ;  Solenia  &sdculata  Fen,, 
abo  on  birch ;  Exf dia  of thya  JFV.,  Dacrymyces  fragif^rmis  Fr.,  D.  t6rtus  Fr,, 
Pichyma  Cbcoi  Fr.,  Pyrenium  ligndtile  Pr,,  Sclar6tium  strobiUnum  Sektan,, 
S.  immtotun  Fr. ;  S.  floccip6ndulum  Fr,,  on  leaves ;  8.  emdrgens  JFV.,  Thele- 
bolus  si^dans  Fr,,  Sphse^ria  lobata  Womuk,,  S.  lineata  A,  et  S. ;  S.  collfcuius 
Womuk.,  on  P.  pjrffms^a ;  S.  Pini  A,  et  S,,  S.  cl6pima  Fr,,  S.  decumbens 
Schm,,  S.  jDithy6phim  Schm,,  S.  chidnea  Fr.,  S.  ▼ermicul&ris  Nees,  S.  picastia 
PV.,  S.  stilbum  Schm,,  S.  pulvenilenta  Fr,,  S.  opercul^ta  A,  et  S,,  S.  soda 
Neet^  Ldphium  roytilin^um  JFV*.,  L.  aggregatum  Pr.,  Sphsronema  rikfiim  JFV.; 
S.  aciculare  JFV.,  also  oak ;  S.  truncatum  Fr.,  also  on  fir ;  Cytispora  Pinistri 
Fr.,  on  leaves ;  Dothf dea  Pindstri  JFV.,  Phacidium  j7f  thyum  JV.,  P.  pulTeru- 
16ntum  Schm,,  P.  lacerum  PV.,  Hysterium  griphicum  Fr.,  Lyc6gala  plCim- 
beum  JFV.,  ReticuliLria  versfcolor  J^. ;  Did^nna  valYatum  JFV.,  also  on  alder; 
Did^mium  rufipes  Fr,,  also  on  fir ;  Physarum  Pini  JFV.,  P.  Lkea  Fr.,  P.  nigmm 
Fr.,  Stemonitis  ferrugfnea  Ehrenb,,  S.  obl6n^  JFV.,  S.  papillata  Pen.,  Dict^- 
dium  splendens  jScAroif.,  D.  mfcropus  PV.,  Ferichse*na  cont6rta  jFV^  Licea 
flexuosa  Pers.,  L.  mfnima  jFV.,  Coni6sporum  olivaceum,  on  boards  of  i^us 
maritima;  C.  nigrum,  Is^ria  monilioides  A.  H  S.,  Ceratium  aureum  Lk., 
Stilbum  byssisedum  Pers. ;  S.  pubidum  Tode,  on  leaves ;  S.  pi]if6rme  Pen^ 
Myx6tricbum  r^rum  Fr.,  M.  pdtulum  Fr.,  Spor6trichum  turbinitum  Fr,, 
S.  virescens  Ue,,  S.  yitellinum  Lk.,  T6rula  rudis  JPV.'" 
2185.  l.  36.,  for  **  Stretton  Parsonage,"  read  <'  Stutton  Rectory.** 

1. 43.,  add  to  paragraph  :  '*  At  Thirkleby,  it  is  11  ft.  6  in.  in  drcumference, 

at  3ft.  fix)m  the  ground.** 
P.  pund&o.    2186.,  to  the  Ibt  of  Sjnonymes,  add :  '*  P.   hikiilis  Lmk  in 

Bert.  Abhand.,  1827,  p.  172." 
P.  p,  Miighus.    2187.,  add  to  «  Synonvmes:''  **  P.  pumflio  Ltnk,  1.  c." 
2188. 1.  23.,  for  «  P.  s.  uncinita,"  read  "  P.  undnata." 
2189.,  add  to  **Other  Varieties:**  "Professor  Link  mentions  P.  rotundata, 

which,  from  the  description  he  gives  of  it,  appears  to  be  the  same  as 

the  P.  undnata  of  Captain  Cook.    (See  p.  2188. ;  and  Cook'8  Sketckes 

mSpain,n.p.230.y 
P.  Laricio.    2200.,  add  to  <*  Identification:'*  <*  Link  in  Berl.  Abhand.,  p.  174." 
P.  austriaca.    2205.,  add  to  **Synonymes:*'  ^^  P.  vlgtA  Link  Berl,  Abhand,, 

p.  173."    Under  the  wood-cut,  for  «  2005,"  read  "  2085." 
P.  Pmaster     2213.,  add  to  "  IdenUficaHon : "  "  Link  in  Beri.  Abhand.,  1827, 

p,  175." 
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P.  P.  i;«mofiiana.  Page  8215.  line  12.,  for  **2101.,"  read  ••  2103.  in  p.  2216." 

P.  halepentu,  2231.  Professor  Link,  speakiog  of  this  species»  says  that 
Lambert  has  giyeQ  a  good  figure  of  it;  but  that  he  is  wrong  in  stating 
that  the  cones  are  single,  as  they  are  ne?er  less  than  two  or  three 
together  on  wild  treea.  (Berh  Abhand.,  p.  177.) 

P.  h,  mctn&ma,  This  pme,  which  Link  callB  P.  marltuna,  has,  he  states,  the 
cones  on  long  footstalks,  bent  downwards,  and  in  dusters  of  at  least 
two  or  threc  together.  (/^.,  p.  177.) 

P.  Mto.  Page  2234.  Professor  Link  describes  this  speciei  as  forming  a  tree  as 
lofty  as  P.  Laricio.  The  cones,  he  adds,  are 
not  sessile»  but  on  very  short  footstalks,  a  Uttle 
bent  downwards.  The  wing  of  the  seed  b 
from  6  to  8  lines  long,  sword-shaped,  narrow 
at  the  base,  but  widening  gradually  towards 
the  summit.  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree, 
and  is  earily  distinguished  by  its  very  long 
slender  leayeSy  and  nearly  smooth  cones ;  the 
points  of  the  scales  being  very  much  pressed 
m.  (Jbii.y  p.  176.) 

F.  tfaridbiliM.  2243.1.45.  After  <<  The  buds  in  Mr. 
Lambert's  figure  appear  to  be  resinous,"  add : 
*'  and  are  nearly  smooth  (see  Jlg.  2540.) ; " 
"  but,"  &c. 

P.  Xi^mrana.    2267.,  for  <*  Otto,"  read  *'  Schufde  et 
Deppe^^  as  the  authority  for  the  name.    Li 
*    ^     the  list  of  Engramnai^  for  *'ouc/^«.  2180.  and  2181.,"  read  "our 
figi.  2177.  to  2179.  i^  and  add,  after  fiill  stop  :  "  The  cone,  seed,  and 
scale  are  from  spedmens  kindly  sent  to  us  by  M.  Otto  of  Berlin." 

Kbieg,  2293.  Profesaor  Link,  in  1827,  divided  the  spedes  which  compose 
this  genus,  firom  Pinus  under  the  name  of  Picea,  the  Latin  for  the 
spruce  fir,  as  ^bies  is  for  the  silyer  fir;  the  mistake  of  the  older 
botanists,  which  was  foUowed  by  Linnaeus,  in  reversing  these  names, 
having  led  to  great  confiision. 

**  'Inis  genus,"  Professor  Link  obsenres,  *'  approaches  the  nearest 
to  that  of  /'inus,  and,  upon  close  inspection,  stiU  more  so  than  at  the 
first  glance.  For  instance,  if  the  leaves  that  stand  sin^ly  are  examin^ 
minutely,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  several  of  them  have  theur  sur&ces  (ober- 
fiachen)  erown  together ;  and,  consequentljr,  they  are  in  tufts,  like  the 
leaves  of  the  pine.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  no  upper  surface  on  the  leaves  of  the  fir;  but  that  the 
leaves  ^resent  only  the  under  surfiure  on  both  sides,  as  wiU  be  seen  on 
comparmg  them  with  the  leaves  of  the  pine.  The  seam  (fuge)  where 
the  leaves  are  ioined  may  be  distinctly  seen :  it  forms  a  Ime  in  relief 
on  both  sides  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  spruce ;  which  is  never  the 
case  when  such  a  tine  is  formed  by  the  midrib,  because  it  is  then  either 
on  the  upper  or  under  side.  Some  firs  have  two  leaves  grown 
together,  otners  four.  The  sheaths  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  are  not 
oraervable,  but  they  appear  to  have  grown  together  in  the  short  foot- 
stalk." 

A.  excelta.  2293.,  add  to  ^* Synonyme$ :**  ** PiceA  vulgf^  Unk  in  BerL 
Abhand.,  p.  180." 

2295.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  '*Other  Farietiet:^*  '^Pinus  vimin^ 
Alitrcem.y  the  Hangetanne  of  Sweden,  with  long^  slender,  pendulous, 
leafless  twigs,  is  a  kind  firequently  found  in  spruce  fir  woods ;  but 
Link  considers  it  only  a  variety  of  the  common  spruce.  (BerL 
Abhand.,  p.  182.)  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  mentions  a  spruce  at  Hare» 
wood  House,  Yorkshire,  resembUng  very  much  the  A,  e.  tenuifdlia,  or 
A.  e.  dl^gans,  in  leaves  and  shoots.  *  The  tree,'  His  Lordship  ob- 
serves, '  is  of  a  peculiar  habit  and  character.  It  is  about  40  ft.  nigh ; 
the  branchas  are  aU  slender,  and  point  upwards,  giving  the  tree  a 
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compact  anil  conical  KppeamKe.  The  bruicbei  graii  each  from  k 
sortof  protuberaDce  on  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree;  espedallj  the 
larger  and  iower  bronchei.  I  have  never  obaerved  cones.  Itothii^ 
if  known  of  the  histoiy  of  tbe  tree ;  but,  &oin  it«  poiition,  it  ii  probable 
that  it  waa  planted  at  the  «ame  time  as  dioae  in  ita  neif^hbourhood. 
aevenl  of  vhich  are  comman  Epnice  and  ulver  Gr,  and  are  of  miich 
greater  iixe  i  perhapa  70  fl.  or  80ft.  hwh.' 

"  The  specmiens  sent  to  us  bj;  His  LonMiip  were  coniidcred  bj  lAr. 
PnMt  uid  Mr.  Gordon,  who  have  attended  in  a  partjcular  manner  to 
the  .^bi^tins,  to  belong  to  A.  &lba,  or  A.  nigm,  mther  than  to  the 
common  Bpruce.  We  have  ■ubsequentl}'  received  specimeot  from 
Harewood  House,  which  we  have  diitributcd  amonff  the  avnvjii 
under  the  name  of  A.  e.  strfcta.  Tbe  nrdeDcr  at  Itarewoad  hai  ni 
obaerved  an;  conei  on  the  tree ;  wh)<3i  iDducea  ui  to  coMMier  it 
kind  of  monatronty,  Uke  the  laat  variety  meiidoned,  and  A.  e.  dan- 
brasilunii;   the  apeciet  being  prone lo  produce extnwwtf   ~  ■-~--- 

oT  this  kind." 
ige  2310.     BeTore  "  Statu&et"  uitrodace: — 
"  Ditratet,  Fang^  S/c.     in  the  Magame  of  NatitnU  HiOory 


1 


nicatioD  Irom  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clatfce,  A.M., 
from  which  it  appean  that  the  barnaclea 
(Xepas  anatffera)  erefbundon  thewood  of 
the  Bpruce  fir,  as  well  as  on  that  of  tbe  oak. 


In  Pebruary,  1834,  part  of  the  branch  of  a  IT, 
■pruce  fir,  with  the  bark  on,  wei  ptdted  m  ^ 
in  Poote  Harbour,  completely  covered  wtth 


bamactea.     In  fig.  S541.,  a  showa  a   ,.  _ 

tioa  of  tbia  wood,  much  perforated  with 

the  Ttr^o  -,   b,  the  Lepas,  with  jonng 

individualBgrowingupon  theolder.  c  showe 

the  animal  eKpoeeS  by  the  removal  of  the 

upper  lower  valve ;  a,  the  under  lower  vihe;  b,  thebodyof  lobes,  thatofoKli 

supporting  a  pair  of  dliated  tentacula  or  feet ;  c,  the  douMe  iuterior  tubo. 

t>  sliowa  a  single  pair of  dlioied  feeC,  magnified;  a,  oneof  thetwo  ■tnw^  jointa 

below  the  blrurcation.     The  fir  branch  ts  supposecl  to  have  been  two  or  three 
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jears  in  the  water,  as  the  wood  was  become  soft  and  pulpy ;  and  it  had  evi- 
dentlv  been  perforated  by  the  Teredo  (as  some  shells  of  these  creatures  were 
found  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  branch),  before  the  bamacles  took  possession 
of  it.  Bamacles  are  also  found  attached  to  other  kinds  of  wood,  particularly 
to  logs  of  mahogany,  which  from  any  acddent  have  become  adrifb.  The 
fungi  on  the  ^^bies  are :  ^gliricus  adhseVens  A.  et  S.,  A.  pristoides  Fr. ;  A. 
iplachnoides  Home,  and  A.  p^orans  Hoffm.,  on  the  leaves ;  A.  Albertim'  Fr., 
A.  acerdsus  Fr.,  Meriklius  umbrinus  Fr.,  Poiyporus  bore^is  JFV.,  P.  fHgilis 
Fr.,  P.  serialis  Fr.,  P.  stereoides  Fr,,  P.  benzomtu  WahL,  P.  odonLtus  JPV-., 
P.  roseus  Fr.,  P.  unituB  Pen.,  P.  viol^ceus  Fr.,  fT/dnum  geladndsum  Scop. ; 
H.  coralloides  Sam.,  also  on  beech ;  H.  mini^tum  Schum.,  H.  bfcolor  A.  et  S., 
H.  Ag^dbti  Fr.,  rrpex  spathuUtus  Fr.,  Thel^phora  conchata  JFV.,  T.  abietina 
Pert.,  T.  umbrina  A.  et  S.,  T.  st^ilis  Fr.,  Clav^a  apicul^ta  Fr.,  Cal6cera 
furcata  Fr,,  Peziza  ollaris  Fr.y  P.  sulfuriita  J^V.,  P.  pygms'a  Fr.,  P. 
caerulea  BoU.,  P.  pildsa  Sdium.,  P.  dcuum  JFV*.,  P.  poridides  A.  et  S.^  P. 
lutescens  A.  et  S, ;  P.  versifdrmis  Pers.,  and  P.  conlgena  Per$.,  and 
b.,  on  cones ;  P.  resin»  FV,,  P.  lipiydta  FV.,  Sarea  dimSrmis  Fy,,  Bul- 
garia  nigrita  Fr.,  Cenangium  femiginosum  FV.,  Stlctis  chrysophae^  Fr., 
Exidia  sacch^na  Fr.,  Scler6tium  cameum  Fr.,  Sphs'ria  'idnzei  Fr«,  S. 
de  ''6rmis  Fr. ;  S.  strigdsa  Fr,,  also  on  pine ;  S.  resinse  Fr. ;  S.  «apinea 
Fr.,  also,  but  smaller,  on  the  pine ;  Strigula  abi^tina  Fr.,  Phacldium  Pia&stn 
Fr.,  P.  abi6tinum  Schm.,  £h^^um  «Idtinum  Pen.,  Actidium  hysterioides  Fr., 
Diderma  steMre  Sckrad.,  t).  miniktum  Fl.  Dan.,  Did^mium  tigrinum  Schrad., 
Phf sarum  f(ilvum  Fr.,  Stemonitis  ptoila  Fr.,  S.  pnysardldes  A.  et  S.,  Dic- 
tfcuum  amblguum  Schrad.,  D.  microcarpum  Sdtrad.y  D.  vendsum  Schrad., 
Cribraria  macroc4rpa  iSbAroc/.,  C.  fQlva  Swrad.,  C.  pyrifdrmis  Fr.;  C.  argillacea 
Pert.,  also  on  pine;  C.  rubigindsa  Pert.,  C.  purpurea  Fr.,  C.  intric&ta  Fr.^ 
C.  aurantiaca  Fr.,  C.  ten61Ia  JFV.,  Arc^ria  ni^tans  Fr.,  A.  umbrina  Schujn.^ 
Trlchia  ser6tma  Schrad. ;  Perichae^na  strobilina  Fr.,  also  on  pine;  P.  incamata 
Fr,,  lAcea  cylindrica  Fr.,  L.  fragif^rmis,  Fr.,  L.  vari&bilis  Schrad.,  Cfastd- 
mium  puslllum  JFV.,  Apia^pdrium  iibietis  Kz.,  Is^a  c41va  Fr.,  A^ntbina  cano- 
fusca  Fr.,  Ceratium  poridides  A.  et  S.,  Stilbum  smar^igdinum  A.  et  S.,  Spo- 
r6cybe  resinae  FrJ* 
Page  2310.  line  42.,  insert,  before  "  In  Stirlingshire  : "  '*  At  Dupplin  Castle 

it  is  107  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  h.  in  di«neter.*' 
Kbie$  SmUKikndi.    2318. 1.  12.,  for  *^  diameter,*'  read  **  circumference." 
A.  cephaldnica.    2325.    Throughout  the  whole  of  this  article,  for  **  General 

Napier,"  read  **  Maior-Oeneral  C.  J.  Ni^ier." 
2328. 1. 18.,  after  *'  Lady  Bunbury,*'  add :  "  who  was  then  residing  in  Devon- 

shire  with  another  brother,  Major-General  G.  T.  Napier,  now  Go- 

vemor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 
Tkea.    2329.,  af^er  the  paragraph  headed  *'  Detcr^tion,**  add :  — 

**  Remarkt.  In  addition  to  the  specific  difierences  already  given  in  p.  21 05., 
Professor  Link  (who  calls  this  genus  ^'bies)  points  out  the  following  differ- 
ences  in  the  leaves,  between  it  and  the  spmce  fir :  — '  The  leaves  do  not  grow 
to|;ether,  but  are  single,  and  have  the  usual  form  of  single  leaves  ;  the  midrib 
being  only  visible  on  the  under  side,  and  the  upper  side  having  a  fiurrow  down 
the  centre  of  the  leaf.  They  are  flat,  and  in  two  or  more  rows.  In  many 
species,  they  are  divided  at  the  point.  They  are  also  of  a  very  dark  green 
above,  and  have  generally  two  strips  of  white  on  the  under  side,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib,  which  b  not  the  case  with  the  spruce.'  (^Abhand.,  &c., 
p.  181.) 

*'  The  Highland  Society,  in  their  Ust  of  premiums  for  1838,  ofier  a  medal 
for  the  best  account  of  the  disease  which  has  of  late  years  attacked  the  stem, 
larger  branches,  and  occasionally  tbe  twigs,  of  the  silver  fir,  somewhat  re- 
sembling  the  well-known  rot  of  the  larch  ;  with  su£^stions  founded  on  expe- 
rience,  for  checking  the  progreto  of  the  malady,  or lor  preventing  it.  We  had 
not  before  heard  of  this  disease.** 
Ficea  pectindta,    2332.  1.  24.  from  the  bottom,  add :  "  At  Studley  Park  is  a 
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ud  of  de  head  SO  ft." 

Pgge  8333.,  add  to  the  para^rBph  beaded  "  Grography : "  "  Profesior  Link 
obBerres  thatthis  Bpectea  never  essentially  constitutes  a  whole  Xor&L, 
but  ia  alweva  found  miied  with  the  Epruce  fir,  and  other  Bpedea  of 
^bitote.  {ibid.,  p.  182.)" 

2337,  Add  to  "  Acddentt,  Dueatet,  ^c. : "  "  Thefunp  fouud  on  this  raedes 
ve  :  Hf  iRam  H61la  Schmidt,  Thel^phora  Mougedtii  Fr.,  Pt^itx 
Plcese  Peri.,  P.  plthya  Pen.,  P.  eUtina,  Cenangium  chlorelluin  Fr^ 
Cn)illa  digitaliB  Fr.,  SphieronemH  aCTogpfrmuiii  Fr.,  Hysterium  ner- 
Tiaequium  Z)«c.,  Antennariapinophila  A^rw.  —  M.J.B." 

"Picea  reSgioia.  8349. ,  add  to  "  Eagraviagi : "  "  and  our  ^.  8543.,  &om  the 
drawing,  of  the  natural  size,  of  h  cone  of  thts  spedes  in  the  Berlin 
herbariuoi,  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  M,  Otto." 

L^rir  evropa^a,  2367.,  add  to  the  parsgTBph  headed  '^Canier:"  "  We 
have  been  confirmed  in  this  conjecture  by  the  editor  of  the  Quartcrbf 
JouTTud,  Henry  Stephens,  Esq.,  wbo  infonns  us  that  this  diseaie  is 
named  from  the  riiing  of  tbe  berk  like  a  blister,  tbUowed  by  a  copious 
discharge  &om  it  of  the  reBinous  aap  of  the  tree;  the  whole  tree 
afterwards  becomiDg  short  and  dry,  like  a  cork.  Mr.  Stephens  alao 
mentions  the  disease  described  in  p.  3367.,  b;  Mr.  Hunro,  bi  re-  • 
sembling  tbe  csnker  in  apple  trees,  and  saya  it  '  appears  like  •■■ 
ichorous  diBcbarge  around  the  setting  on  of  the  lowu*  branches,  in 
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conBequence  of  which  the  bnuicbes  Boaa  shorC  ofT  the  trunk.' 

H.  S.     Scdbrae  Cottage,  EdoJntrgh,  March  g.  T838." 

L.  americdna.  Vanttiei.  P^es  2400.  Bud  8401.,  gubBtitiite  the  sign  of  a 
dedduous  tree  for  thu  of  au  CTei^reen  one,  for  ^  the  Tt  '    ' 

Cidrut  IMam.  2413.  1.  14.  from  the  bottom, 
after  tbe  wordi  "  the  old  cedar  in  (ront  of 
Queuby  Hall,"  add :  "  see  our  ^.  2544." 
Add  to  the  end  of  the  panigrEfih :  "  In  a 
letter  ftom  Eveljni  to  Pepjs.when  the  lat- 
ter  waa  at  Tangier,  ia  tne  foilowing  pos- 
sage :  '  Mr.  Sheerei  will  remeinberthepoor 
gardener,  if  be  happoi  oa  aaj  kemelB  or 
seeds  of  sucb  treett  and  plants,  espedally  J 
eTergreeDB,  aa  grow  about  thoae  precincts. 
Were  it  not  posdble  to  discover  whetlter 
any  of  those  citrine  tree»  are  yet  to  be  found,  that  of  old  grew  about 
the  fbote  of  Mounc  Atlaa,  not  &i  from  Tingis  ?  Kow,  for  that  some 
eopiea  in  Pliny  reade  cedria,  othera  citria,  'twould  be  enqubed  what 
Bort  of  cedar  (if  any)  grows  about  that  mountaine.'  (Mem.  and  Corr. 
of  Pemt,  V.  p.  J05.}  It  is  remarkable  that  the  cedar  has  nuce 
been  found  on  Hount  Atlas." 

C.  Deod&ra.  2431.,  add  to  the  Srst  parwruih  :  "  In  tbe  Terr  interesting 
rcTiew  of  Moorcroft's  TVoiwii  in  Ladakh,  Ktuhvur,  Bothara,  &c.,  in 
the  Quarterfy  Revieui  for  January,  1836,  an  eccount  is  pveo  of  tfae 
excursion  of  C^twn  Johnitone,  in  Ai^st,  1B27,  to  penetrote  the 
Himalaya  to  the  sourceH  of  the  Jumna,  and  thence  to  ttie  conliDes  oT 
Chinese  Tartary.  Th^  traced  the  course  of  the  rrrer  up  to  Jumuo- 
tree.  ,  CurBala,  a  Bmall  Tillage  in  the  yery  heart  of  the  chasni,  is 
descnbed  asan  isolated  cluster  of  about  25  houses,  900011.  above  thesea, 
with  tfaree  or  four  Bmall  templea,  havinff  excellent  roofs  of  carred  deo- 
darwood.  TheglenfromthisTillage  to  Jumnolreewasgtoomy,  and  tbe 

ewere  completely  hidden  by  foreBts  of  the  gigantic  deodar.  The 
ing  Pass  was  only  accesmble  over  a  bed  of  snow ;  and,  on  thcir 
descent  from  it  ou  the  northem  side,  they  measured  a  deodar  cedar, 
and  found  it  33  ft.  in  circumfeKDce,  and  &ain  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high, 
without  a  branch.  (Quort.  Rev.,  toI.  Ixi.  No.  131.  p.  105.)  On  Uie 
mountains  that  encloie  the  TsUeys  of  Kashmir,  Moorcroft  tells  us,  are 
immeiise  forests  of  deodars;  the  timber  of  which  ia  extensively  used  in 
their  temples,  mosques,  and  buildings  in  generaL  Such,  says  Moor- 
croft,  is  its  durabiRty,  that  in  none  of  ue  384  columni  of  the  veat 
mosque  of  Jana  Mu^jid  was  tbere  aov  vestige  of  decay,  citfaer from 
exposure  or  insects,  although  they  had  been  erected  above  a  centuij 
and  a  half.  Host  of  the  bridges  are  of  this  timber  ;  and  some  pieces  in 
one  were  found  rery  little  decayed,  thougb  they  had  been  ezposed  to 
the  BCtion  of  the  water  for  400  Teara.  {Ibid.,  p.  118.)" 

Araticma  erciUa,     8443.  1.  6.,'Bdd,  after  fiill  stop  ;   "  A  tree  at  Lasenburg, 
neai  ViennB,  Baron  Jacquin  infbrms  us,  ia  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
picturesoue  spedmens  of  this  ^>ecies  that  can  be  seen." 
1.  7.,  for  "  Arauciiia  imbricAca,"  read  "  Aiauciria  exc^lsa." 

A.  Cumanghijnu.  8443.,  add  to  Ust  of  Engratmgi ;  "  OurJig,i&iS.  showi 
tbe  female  cone,  and  a  iprig  bearing  male  cones,  to  our  usual  scale; 
and  a  young  male  cone,  the  point  of  a  shoot,  and  the  leaTCa  on  an  old 
branch,  of  toe  natura]  siie." 

Ddmmara  ouftr^.  8449.  1.  54.,  fbr  "  In  1837,"  read  "  In  Becember, 
1837." 
1.  56.,  after  "  a  pale  grecn  tince,"  add :  "  In  the  Lond»n  aad  £dkAm^ 
Phiiott^ucat  Magaane  for  March,  1836,  p.  849.,  is  an  article  on  '  the 
Kouri,  or  Cowdee,  Rean,  by  J.  radeauz,  Member  of  the  Plymouth 
InsdtutioiL,'    In  this,  it  is  stated  tbat  some  cargoea  of  kouri  timber 
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Pljmoutfa,  fbr  the  use  of  ttw  dockfsrd  thov,  wliich 
were  found  fiiUf  to  smtam  tlie  high  Teputatkm  the  wood  had  pre- 
tioubI}'  attained.  Mr.  Yate,  in  bis  Accounl  <^  Nrm  ZeaUmd,  Su:., 
describes  the  tree  aa  B0brding  tninka  Irom  85 ft.  to  95ft  longvitbout  a 
bnmch,  and  Bometinies  IS  ft.  in  diameter ;  yieldingaloKof  heart  dmbo' 
1 1  fl.  ia  diiuneter.  One  wfaich  he  measured,  bd<1  whicQ  wu  perfectljr 
aouud,  WBB  40ft.  II  in.  in  cvrcuraference.  The  wood  has  the  appear- 
anee  of  deal,  works  wdl  under  the  p)ane,and  amellB  stronglj  ofreain. 
Thegenerel  sppearanceof  thetree  in  ita  natJve  forests  ismost  rematk- 
able ;  the  unBll  size  snd  great  number  of  ita  leave»  giving  it  somewhu 
the  appearance  of  a  box  tree.  The  resin,  which  is  too  hard  to  be 
■cntched  by  the  nHJI,  wbs  found  bj  Mr.  Prideaux  to  be  very  inflaian»- 
ble,  Bnd  to  bum  Bway  with  a  clear  tKigfat  flBme,  but  not  lo  drop.  On 
altempting  lo  mett  it,  it  wu  found  to  troth  and  swell,  giring  out  water 
and  aromaiic  oit.  and  becoming  trauporait,  but  not  liquid.    Aller 
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cooHng  it  was  transparent,  and  nearly  as  tough  and  hard  as  shell  lac. 
After  many  ezperiments,  Mr.  Prideauz  considers  that  the  kouri  resin 
'  will  be  an  important  addition  to  our  raaterials  for  alcoholic  varnishes. 
It  is  harder  and  more  free  from  colour  than  masdc,  quite  as  soluble, 
and  perhaps  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  price.  He  also  thinks  it  may 
by  used  as  a  gas-light.  It  was  tried  as  sealing-wax,  but  found  not  to 
adhere  to  the  paper.  (Ibid,,  p.  254.)'* 

Cupreuut  sempervirent.  Page  2466.  line  32.,  add :  **  There  is  also  a  very 
beautiful  old  cypress  at  Stockton  House,  in  Wiltshire»  the  only  relic  of 
the  old  garden.  It  is  not  very  tall,  as  die  leading  shoot  was  broken 
by  wind  and  snow  many  years  ago  ;  and  it  terminates  in  several  spires. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  age ;  but  it  is  evidendy  very  old, 
and  is  a  remarkably  fiue  specimen.  —  S7* 
1.  44.,  add,  after  "  Mount  Sion :  **  "  Atall  cypress,  an  American  traveller 
informs  us,  is  now  the  onlv  tree  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  stands  in  tiie 
centre  of  a  valley,  high  up  the  mountain,  surrounded  bv  other  moun- 
tains,  one  of  which  bears  the  sacred  name  of  Horeb.  The  cypress  was 
planted  by  the  monks,  more  than  100  vears  ago :  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
stone  fence,  and  near  it  is  the  fountain  of  Elias,  which  the  prophet  is 
said  to  have  dug  with  his  own  hands.  (Inddentt  af  Travel  t»  JSgypt, 
&c.,  as  quoted  in  the  Aihenceum,  Aug.  26.)** 

2471.  1.  3.,  dele  **  for  having  been  wounded  by  Francis  I.,  who  is  said  to 
have  struck  his  sword  into  it,  in  his  despair  at  losing  the  battle  of 
Pavia,*'  &c.  The  tree  struck  by  Francis  was  a  poplar ;  see  p.  2589. 
1.  7.,  add,  after  full  stop :  *'  In  the  year  1810,  this  remarkable  cypress  was 
struck  bv  lightning,  and  lefib  in  its  present  shattered  condfition ;  but 
previously  to  that  time  it  had  a  handsome  well-proportioned  head. 
At  the  height  of  19  ft.  from  the  ground  it  divides  mto  six  large  Umbs. 
Its  roots  extend  to  a  great  distance,  and  to  such  an  extraordinary  depth, 
that  when  a  well  was  d.ug  near  the  tree  some  years  ago,  they  were 
found  150  ft.  below  the  sunace  of  the  ground.'* 
1.  27.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  "  These  trees,  in  1838,  were  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decay." 

2475.,  add,  before  **  SlaUttics : "  — 

**  7%e   Fungi  on    the  cypress   are :  Peziza  cupr^ssina  Battch,  Cypdlla 

Cupressi  Fr.,  Stachylidium  sc^ptrum  Corda.  —  M,  J,  J9." 

1.  32.,  add  to  **  Statittkt,'*  before  "  In  France : "  **  In  Scotland,  at  Biel, 
in  East  Lothian,  it  is  120  years  old,  41  ft.  2  in.  high,  and  with  a  trunk 
6  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground." 

Juniperut,  2488.,  add  to  the  list  of  fiingi :  **  Ag/rium  cae  num  Pr,,  Sphae^ria 
«Tiiniperi  Fr. ;  Hysterium  t6rtile  Schwein,,  on  J.  virginilLna ;  Podisdma 
«Tuniperi  virginiinse  Fr,,  Uredo  «Timiperi  Lk, ;  Gymnosporangium  iabi- 
num  JFV.,  on  savine.  —  M,  J.  JBJ* 

2505.,  add,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page :  — 
"  J.  henUtphai^rica  Presl  grows  above  the  boundary  line  of  trees  on  Mount 

Etna,  as  lugh  as  7100ft. ;  as  does  BMerit  etn^nsis  Pretl,  (Comp,  to  Bot, 

Aftw.,i.  92.)" 

Agaoe  amertcdna,  2529.,  add  to  the  parafraph  as  follows :  —  **  In  the  year 
1837,  a  plant  of  this  species  oi  A^ve  flowered  at  Clowknce,  in  Com- 
wall,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart.,  of  which  the  following 
account  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  T.  Symons :  — '  Thb 
plant,  of  which  ^,  2546.  is  a  portrait  to  a  scale  of  1  ft.  to  4  in.,  by 
Mr.  Rutger,  jun.,  is  23  ft.  high.  Mr.  Rutger,  sen.,  my  predecessor, 
informs  me  that,  when  he  came  to  Clowance,  in  the  year  1800,  he 
found  the  plant  in  a  small  tub ;  and  that  about  the  year  1806  he 
turned  it  out,  and  planted  it  in  the  flower-garden,  on  the  site  where 
its  remains  still  stand.  For  many  years,  it  was  nearly  stationary, 
making  but  little  progress  in  point  of  size ;  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  no  partictuar  attendon  having  been  paid  to  the  preparation 
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of  soil,  as  the  object  of  planting  it  out  was  rather  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional  room  in  the  green-house,  than  any  ulterior  view  with  respect 
to  its  flowerin^.  About  ten  years  ago,  the  plant  began  to  appear 
in  a  more  thnving  state ;  and,  during  the  last  four  vears,  it  made 
rapid'adyances  towards  maturity.  At  the  latter  end  of  last  June, 
wnen  the  flower-etem  made  its  first  appearance,  the  plant  was 
7  ft.  2  in.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunl,  at  1  ft.  8  in.  from  the 
ground  was  .2ft.  3in. ;  and  the  leaves  7ft.  3in.  long,  13  in.  wide,  and 
from  5  in.  to  6  in.  thick  near  the  base ;  its  rapid  growth  during  the  latit 
fbur  years  is,  most  likely,  owing  to  the  roots  having  penetrated  into 
a  subsoil  more  congenial  to  its  growth  than  the  soil  in  which  it 
was  planted.  Allowing  the  plant  to  be  about  25  years  old  when 
tumed  out,  it  may  be  considered  as  being  about  56  vears  old  when  it 
flowered.  Its  site  was  in  the  flower-garden,  on  a  border  sloping  to  the 
south,  backed  with  a  fence  and  shrubber^  as  shown  in  tne  sketch, 
where  it  never  had  any  protectiouy  otherwise  than  by  being  screened 
from  the  north  by  the  snritbbery  behind. 

"  Indications  of  its  blossoming  appeared  towards  the  latter  end  of 
June,  when  I  perceived  that  the  central  leaves  were  bursting  open ; 
and,  being  gratified  at  the  idea  of  seeing  it  in  bloom,  I  was  determined 
to  particularly  observe  the  growth  of  the  flower-stem,  and  accordingly 
kept  a  daily  journal  of  its  progress.  During  the  first  10  or  12  days, 
it  grew  from  6  in.  to  7  in.  m  24  hours :  afterwards  its  daiiy  growth 
gradually  diminished ;  and,  when  approaching  its  eztreme  .height,  its 
progress  was  not  more  than  ^in.  during  the  above  period:  cloudy 
weather  or  a  fresh  breeze  invanably  retarded  its  growth.  On  the  Ist 
of  Jul^,  the  flower-stem  was  10  ft.  11  in.  high^  and  by  many  it  was  at 
that  tune  thought  to  resemble  a  gigantic  asparagus.  On  the  19th  of 
July,  its  height  was  16  ft. ;  and  from  that  period,  at  about  4ft.  or  5  ft. 
below  the  top,  lateral  buds  b^an  to  make  their  appearance,  which, 
as  the  stem  grew,  formed  the  peduncles  on  whicn  the  dusters  pf 
flowers  expanded.  On  the  31st  of  July,  the  flower-stalk  was  19ft. 
high,  when  there  were  13  lateral  and  alternate  shoots  thrown  out. 
On  August  15.  there  were  22  peduncles  put  forth,  diflerin^  ii^length  in 
proportion  to  their  age,  the  lower  ones  measuring  2  ft.  6  in.  in  length, 
and  bearing  on  their  extremities  numerous  dusters  of  flower-buds ; 
these  subdividing,  and  giving  space  for  each  individual  flower,  and 
measurine  across  the  clusters  from  14  in.  to  18  in.  At  this  period,  the 
height  of  the  stem  was  22  ft;.  6  in.  On  the  7th  of  September,  the 
flower-stem  attained  its  extreme  height,  namely,  25  ft. ;  and  the  num- 
ber  of  peduncles  was  34,  besides  a  cluster  of  flower-buds  on  the  top 
of  the  stem.  The  first  flower-buds  began  to  expand  on  the  28th  of 
September,  and  on  the  lOth  of  October  the  lowermost  clusters  were 
in  great  perfection.  The  flowers  on  the  whole  plant  were  careftilly 
counted,  and  the  number  amounted  to  5088,  of  tne  colour  of  sulphur, 
and  above  5  in.  in  length.  So  richly  were  the  flowers  charged  with  a 
juice  resembling  the  taste  of  honey,  that  it  dropped  from  them  in 
abundance,  especially  from  about  9  o'dock  in  the  mominff  until  about 
12  o'clock  at  noon.  Bees  came  by  myriads,  and  feasted  memselves  on 
the  fast-flowing  fluid.  Observing  such  a  quandty  of  the  juice  falling 
on  the  ground,  I  put  vessels  beneath  to  receive  it  as  it  dropped  firom 
the  flowers,  and  fiUed  six  soda-water  bottles  with  it.  After  being 
corked  and  rested  a  few  days,  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  excellent 
cordial ;  but  after  a  while  it  fermented,  became  acid,  and  acquired  a 
fedd  smell. 

"  From  the  lOth  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November,  the  statdy 
appearance  of  the  plant,  with  its  gracefully  curved  branches  ezpand- 
ing  like  candelabra,  and  sustaining  such  a  number  of  erect  blossoms  and 
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buds,  the  flowera  beautifully  succeeding  each  other,  presented  to  the 
eye  a  spectacle  highly  gratiiyinff.  The  upper  blosfloms  were  in  per- 
fection  so  late  as  the  ^<th  of  December,  when,  a  frost  setting  in,  they 
were  nipped ;  thus  terminadng  the  beauty  of  a  plant  that  Will  long 
li?e  in  tne  recoUection  of  its  numerous  Yisitere,  the  number  of  which, 
of  all  ranks*  amounted  to  7517.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
aa  the  flower-stalk  grew  and  the  flowen  expanded,  the  leaves  of  the 
phmt  became  flacdd  and  drooping,  and  are  now  rapidly  withering ; 
but  the  stalk  ia  still  green,  and  will  take  sereral  months  to  get  dry. 

**  During  ita  mogress  towards  flowering,  in  order  to  seeure  it  fix>m  the 
wind  and  rain,  I  erected  over  it  a  temporary  coverif^  with  pit  lights, 
ttid  undemeath  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  ptatform  12  ft.  from  the  ground, 
which  enabled  the  Tisitere  to  approach  the  lowermost  flowera. — 
T.  Symom.  Chwanee,  Feb.  1838.^' 
FlaUt.  Vol.  IV.  Dele  the  foUowing,  as  being  varieties  distingoished  by  colour, 
and,  therefore,  not  suitable  for  pUtes  whidi,  in  the  greater  number  of 
copies,  wiU  not  be  coloured  : — **  BCagnolta  grandifldre  femiffnea  (2)» 
Tflia  euroofeHi  £hi6ca  { 16),  THia  europee^a  rikbra  ( 17)."  Dde  **  Lirio- 
d^ndron  TuUpifera  obtusOoba  (14),  as  bdng  a  variety  readily  under- 
stood  from  deseription."  In  a  few  copies,  the  plates  of  T.  (e)  &lba* 
the  Hungarian  Lime,  are  named  T.  ai^^ntea;  and  T.  americanais 
named  T.  ilba.  A^cet  obtusfktum,  in  a  few  copies,  is  named  A.  hybri- 
dum.  Though  botanists  are  weU  acquainted  with  these  syoonymes, 
we  have  jud^  it  advisabie  to  name  them  here,  for  th^  rake  of  tiie 
general  reader,  and  to  enable  the  Innder  to  «rrange  ^e  plates  properly. 


ERRATA  AND  ALTERATIONS  OMITTED. 


EREATA  IN  COMTEirrS. 

Pagexix.  HneS.,  for  **  BllberiNuun,**  read  "Bte- 
berbaum.** 
13.  for"  rarMie»,S79,»'rMd  •'  Fmietiei^  278.*» 
9B.  LlriodfindroD,  for   "  Bleberbautt,**    read 
«  TuUpeertMum.** 
xz.  L  87..  for  "295,**  rMd  "894." 
99.  for  "  »,*•  rewl  "  296." 
16.  JkrberiM.  (br  •*  898,*'  read  *'  899.'* 
xzL  1.  88.   Mahdnte,  Ibr  **  A«h  Berrj,**  ntd 

-  Ash  Bcrberry.*' 
xxiT.LSl.  FtU6«ponmi,  for  «5S8,**reMl  "flSS.** 
&  MaAvkcem,  for  *<5a2,"  read  «*  360.*' 
6.  frora  the  bottom,  for  **  633^*'  read  "369.** 
xxTli.  L  1.,  for  "  LlndL,**  nad  -Jvu.'* 
13.  rnia  amcnoiLna«  for  «STS,**  lead  «SZS." 
8L.  afler  ••  laxifldra,"  Iwert  ••  pL  81." 
4S..for«*176."read*S76." 
nis.  L  S&  HTpMcum,  for  *'a6B,"  read  *<S06." 

1.,  for'*89e,"read«*398.** 
xxxlT.  L  12.  X«ntb6xylum,  for  "  pL  6.,**  xead 

**  pL  56." 
zxxT.   L  41.    &i6n7mui  totlAliui,  for    "  flg. 
eSL"  read  *•  flg.  166.** 
15.  E.  eehiniLtui,  add  **  flg.  170." 
8.  from  the  bottom.  for  **  601."  read  **504." 
zXXTlL  L  14.  l>rtnoa  TertieUlitus,  flv  **58S,*' 
Mad**581." 
89L  for  *<  £  19L,'  read  **  flg.  198." 
iTziMnlttU  TulglLrl»,  tbt^  524»'»  tead  •«  925.*» 
l&  PaU&rufl.  f -^T^  5«,"  read  -  527." 
xxxTiiL  L  4L,  f.r  **  295,**  read  **  535." 
44.,for*555,*read«'sS5." 
47.,for**633,"raad«*635.** 
1&  Jl.  FringuU^  for  **539,'*  read  ««Sg^.»* 
54.  Cean6thus  americaiiius,  Iniert  **  flg.**  before 
••214." 
xli.  1.  87.  5p4rtium  ^ceum,  for  **  575,"  read 

"676." 
sltt.  L  L  Oenlata  radifeta,  tat  **519,"  read  «  679." 
43.  G.  apbfUa,  tor«M8,*'  read  **588." 


Page  xtT.L43L  G.  difllua,  for  **  Ak"  read 

41.  for  -  flg.  SW,"  read  «« flg.  SWL"* 
x1tLL42L  Coliltea  mddia,  for^636,"  read 
xItUL  L  56.  Cutidv,  for  •«680,"  read  "esa** 
liL  L'18.  from  the  bottom,  for  •*  TW,"  read  ««TOB." 
llT.  L 28.,  for  ••  725,**  tead «« 787" 

6.  from  bottom,  for  *'t.  alba,'*read**&  alba.** 
IT.  l  S.  ftom  the  bottom.  for  •'784,'*  Mi  "  741" 
Ixiii.  L  24,  for  *'  603»"  read  **  6(18l" 

9B.,  tor «'  663,"  read  **  603  " 
IxiT.  1 13.  from  the  bottom,  dete  "l 
IxTiiL  L  88.  frran  the  botlmn,  f 

•*928." 
IxxLL  14.  ftom  the  botfeora,  for  •'990L"  read  *«95&* 
IxxxT.  L  16.  5axifrlkge«,  for  •*  894,'*  lead  " 
IxxxTi.  L  la.  for  •*  1018,"  read  "  1011" 
Ixxxiv.  L  8L  from  tbe  bottom,  tor  **  IISV 

••  llS4w*' 
xcix.  L  14.  from  the  bottom,  fiir  «*  ISS," 

"  185&*' 

c.  L  4,  for  ••  136^**  lead  *«  1964" 
cL  1.  46.,   after  "Baifoary  Boxthom,"    Inaert 
*«flg.  1109.  1870." 

17.  ftomthe  bottom,  for  *<  1115,*'  read  **  lllSl" 
For  **  Crab6wdcia,'*  read  **  Grab6wskie.'* 
dL  L  3.  from  the  bottom,  for  *•  Ma&te  Spi" 

lead  ••  S^Utdla  L." 
cxxiL  L  30.,  for  '•  1509,"  lead  •*  1645;'* 
cxxUL  L  8SL  ftom  the  bottom,  for  *•  168," 

**168ft" 
cxxT.  L  12.,  for  «  flg.  1580,"  read  **  fig.  ISSgL" 


ERRATA   IK  SUPPLElfENT. 


»* 


Page8548.line83w.inteit  **and'*  afrer  •'treeL 
8568.  L  4,  dele  "  JackrimAi  toipkrU  Omn.*' 
«585.  L  S.   fhnn  the  bottom,  fix  *•  flg.  8395 

read^«flg.858S.*' 
85B&  L  18,  13.,  for  •'  •  ihows  &  idgra,"  tbc. 

read  **&  thows  S.  nlgia,  aud «  S.  figftatrina.** 
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APPENDIX   I. 

SPECIMBK  OF  '^RETURN  PAPERS "  CIRCULATBD  IK  1834  AND  1885;  IN 
GkBAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTH  AMBRICA,  IN  kNGLISH  ;  IN  FRANCB  AND 
RU8SIA,  IN  FRBKCR;  IN  ITALT,  IK  italIAn;  AND  IN  OBRMANT^  DEN- 
MARKy   SWBDBN,   BT&,    IN   GERMAN. 

One  largcfiHo  sheet  conUdiked  the  Namet  of  aUihe  prmdpal  Genera,  vnth  hlankM  under 
each  proportioned  to  the  numher  of  Ligneout  Species  which  each  Gentu  contaim. 


ARBORETUM  £T  FRUTICBTUM  BRITANNICUM; 

01, 

the  trebs  and  shbubs  that  BNDURB  THB  opkn  air  in  great  britain 

and  irbland» 

VIOrOIIAU.Y  «lMB  ftOTAMICALLY  DBLWBATBD,  AMD  KUNTIfKAUT  AHD  nraLAU.T 


Bt  J.  C.  JLOUDON,  FJL.S..  *c 

Thb  tttoatvtlSb^  Arboretum  JrtoiiiifeKiii  !■  detcrlbcd  In  the  advertiiemant on  the  l«st  page  of  thli  iheeC ; 
and  In  the  Qardener^i  Magaaimtor  December,  1834.  Theol^flct  of  thi«  Retum  Paper  to,  to  proeore  Notkea 
of  Treet  and  Shrubt,  whetnor  ohl  or  joonct  Indigenooa  or  fordgii,  hardj  or  half-haraj,  of  ali  the  kfaida  men- 
tloned  below,  from  all  partt  of  Oreat  Brltain,  Ireland,  and  the  Gontinent  of  Burope. 

The  Proptietor.  Amateiir,  Nurteryman,  Gardener,  or  Foreeter,  who  maj  reonTe  thla  Paper,  wlU  greatly 
■erre  the  caiue  of  Arborieoltore,  if  faie  wUl  flU  tq»  with  the  names  and  other  particalart  of  such  ipeclec  of  th« 
genera  enomerated  as  may  be  on  hls  property,  wlthln  the  ran^B  of  his  obienratioB,  or  onder  hls  care  The 
ohlectrf  are :  1 .  To  ihow  the  diflbrent  O0gnm  of  proareM  vMch  treea  mafce  in  diJfcrent  localitlei  and  cUmates, 
and  in  dlflhrent  loili  and  ittoatloiu ;  2.  To  reoord  tne  Arboretunu,  and  alio  the  imaller  CoUectioni  of  Treei 
and  Shruba  tiiat  hare  been  made  In  dlflbrent  plaoei ;  and,  8.  To  notice  Spedmeni  remarkaUe  for  thetr  bulk, 
age»  bentty,  dtagi^ttf .  or  pecuUarltj  of  form ;  or,  in  the  caae  of  Terj  jroung  traea,  for  thelr  rapidi^  of  growth. 

It  la  iBiiaatted  thst  thia  iheet,  when  lUled  up,  maj  be  retumed  to  the  miderdgned,  at  MeMrs.  Longman'!, 
9B.  PalenuMter  Row,  London,  at  the  earileet  conTeniance  of  the  pai^  to  wheiB  k  ia  addreiied. 

J.  C.  LOVDON. 

JLoiidte.i«Nr.l834;  Kay.lS»;  Md Jia^r.  1886. 
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TREES  AND  8HRUB8  OF  ITALY. 


APPENDIX  II. 

LIST  OF   TRSES   AIH)   SHRUBS  IVDIQBVOUS   TO,  OR  CULTIVATED  IK,  ITALT, 
WITH   THEIR   ST8TEMATIC   AND   POPULAR   ITALIAK   XAMES. 


Commumcaied  by  Sgnor  Giuseppe  Manetti^  ofthe  AdnamitraHon  ofthe  Inq}eriai 

Royai  Garderu  ai  Monza^  in  Lotnbardy. 


Na 


FWininnU 


Vltilte 


V16nia 

SrlindffloA 
im$H 
fl6rida 
Vitlcaia 


ctlmm 
iMleMett 

WiuterwoBtt» 
IIKcinm 


MagMia 

frandilBkn     - 

gla^km 

oontpfcaa 
Lirlodenditm    - 

Tullirffera      • 

Anonioes. 
Atkmina 
trfloba 

3£fuupcniMe§tBm 
C6ccului 
caroUnos 

BerbeHUxs. 
BfrbeHs 
TnlgM 


atp^rma 

Capparidd 
(Xpparii 
■pinibaa 

CistcUete, 
Clitni 
▼illteuf 
inoiaius 

crfitlcuc    - 

MlHBfblins 

moncpeUfoUi 


IftAanlfem 


Na 


Qematldeo  Clematite. 
ClematJde  odorou,Fiammola, 

Flammola,  Vitalba  ▼itiodo, 

Vitalba  piooola,  Viticcia 
Vitalba,  Clematlde,  Vite  blan- 

ca,  Vltalba  comuno,  ^or  dl 

'  minue,  Vioma. 
Vltalba  Tioma. 
Vitalba  dai  flori  lunglii. 
Vitalba  dalle  foglle  cordate. 
Vitioella  dal  flori  grandi. 
Vltlcella,  Vltalba  paronana, 

Vitalblno,  Clematide  aisur- 

ra. 
Clematide  dai  flori  ereeputi. 
Vitalbadi  Maone. 


BadianaoBadlano. 
Anicio  itellato  o  iteUare,  Ba- 
diana,  Ftnoochio  dellaCblna. 


Magnolla. 

Magncdia.  Tullpano. 
Aloero  di  caitoro. 
Maffnolia  dal  flori  dl  giglio. 
Linodendro.  , 

Tulipiere,  Tullpifero. 


Arimfaa. 
Annona. 


CocGolo. 

Gaila  di  Lerante  ? 


Berbero. 

Berberi,  Berberi  ordinario, 
Berbero,  Creepino,  Spina 
adda,  Spino  Tinetto,  Spbia 
■anta,  Oiiiacanta. 

Berbero  lansa  leml. 


Cappero. 
Cappero,  C^ppsro. 


Cisto. 

Cisto  maschia 

Cisti,   Cisto,   Clsto  mascfalo, 

Cisto  roiso. 
Ladano,    Ladano  di    Barba, 

Gomma  Ladano. 
Clstofemmina,Brentlne,  Scor- 

nabecoo,    Spasia  berrette, 

Muccoli. 
Brentine,     Imbrentino,    Im- 

brentine,  Muschio,  Mustio, 

Pisdacane,      Bimbrentine, 

Fignamica,  Fignamioone.' 
Ladano,    Ladano  di    Porto- 

gallo. 


NaBK 

HeU&nthemum 
▼ulgire 
^>enntnum  - 

CaryophyBd 
Dlinthua 

CarTophfllus 


fflbfscns 
syilacus 

TtfiaoM?. 

zm   - 

europse'^ 

CamdR^ 
Tkia      ' 
▼fridis 
Bohka       - 


IxyptncacetBt 
£yp6ricum 

caljcbium 
^ndroic^teum 
fksdculitum 

Actrdeea. 
jtcer   - 
ipicitum 
strtttam 
platan6Ides 


saocfa4rinum 
Psetdo-JPUtinus 


Cpalus 
camp6stre 


opulif6lium 
eriocirpum 

monspessnUnom 


EUantemo. 
Eliantamo, 
Ertia  boCtondna. 


Garoftoo. 

Flor  di  goraAmo, 
domartioo,  Vioia, 
mune,  Viola  di 
Viola 


VSob 


Ibiico. 
Chetmia,  KetBia, 


Tiglia. 


Tt 

Ti,  The,  The 

Td,  The,  The  Bft,  The  Bac 
The  Congo,  Tlw  CoogDor- 
dinario,  The  hyloa.  The 
nero,  Tlae  puro.  The  ad- 
▼ere  da  manislone,  lle 
acura. 


Iperico. 
Aiciro. 
Androienio. 
Androeemo,  CSdUsBa. 


Acero. 

Acero  dl  montngna. 

Aoero  icresiato. 

Aoero  riodo,  Flatano  aqfnadm, 
Platanaria,Pled*oca,  P1afe»> 
no  maggiorewPlatanodl  K»> 
▼egia,  Sloomoro  fUao. 

Acerodd  Canadil,  Aoere  si» 
cheraeo. 

AoeroFleo,  Aeero  Shjuuieio, 
Acerotiglio,  Loppo.  Plata- 
no  falio,  Piataoo  salTatieOt 
Testuodiio  qnerdBo,  Aeoe 
di  montagna,  Acero  Uaaco. 

Aoero,  Loppo. 

Lepiceole  jmanftolir  «*  eUi- 
mano  Gallusari,  e  FeBen 

f'aMdeiailmotmediljappOt 
ioppo,  Chioppo,  Stneaiib 

Festucchlo,  Fistncchie,  aU 

bero  da  vite. 
Aoero  dl  Spagna,  Aoerad»> 

rotto. 
Aoerocotoooao,  AccrofaiMoo, 

Acero  spognoao,  Acse  4» 

Virginia. 
Acero  mtnore,  Albera  ktt»' 

jolo,  Aoerapleoolo. 
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N 


Negundo 


Hippoc£stuium 

Vkria 

rilbra 

mn 

macrosttehya 

St^fnnddcetB. 

Kfilreotteia 
paniciilkU 

Mrftdcfttt 
JtfUU 

Aaedardck   - 


Vttaceo. 
nda    . 
▼Inlfera 

XabflSfca 


Udni6M 


Axnpel6pfii 
jtederiU»a 
bipinuita    - 

ZygvphyUiieea* 

MeUinthos       - 
migor  7 
mlnor  3 

Rntdeec 

JZikU      ' 

graTdolenc     - 

XjmtlM&xylum     - 
/traxlneum    - 

PUlea     -       - 
triibllata 

AHdnimt 

glandul^tt     - 

CoftdcUBf 

Caori4ria    >     - 

jfiyrtifMia 

Staphyledcets. 
Staphylte 
.piiudita 

CdoMtrdcea. 
eoropcSif      • 


verrucdfttf   • 
UtiAliuf       - 


Italiin  NanMi. 

Negnndo. 

Aoero  americano,  Acero  della 

Vlrginia,  Acero  a  foglie  di 

Frassino,  Nlgundo. 

Ippocaitano. 

Marrone  d*Indla,  Castagnaca- 

▼allina,  Ippocaitano. 
Favia. 

Marrone  di  Paw,  Paria. 
Marrone  d'India  giallo,  Pavia 

gialla. 
Favia  bianca. 


C^nreuterla. 
C^ilreuteria. 


MeUa. 

Albero  de*  Fatemottrl  dl  San 
Domenioo,  Faiiensa,  Axe- 
darach,  SeocomonH  Sicomo- 
ro,  Sicomoro  (Uao,  Zaccheo, 
Axarac,  Axabrach,  Axede- 
rach. 

Vite. 

Uva,  Vigna,  Vlte,  Vlte  domet- 
tica,  Vite  da  Vino. 

Abrostine,  Abrostino,  Abros- 

.  tolo,  Abrostolo  forte,  Abroe- 
tolo  salyatico,  Abmschi,  Co- 
lore,  Lambrusca,  RaTirusti- 
co,  RaTirusto,  llTa  abros- 
tine,  Ura  abrostine  forte, 
Uva  abrotiue,  Ura  U- 
brusca,  Ura  lambrusca, 
Uva  Raverustio,  Uva  Rave- 
rusto  forte,  Ura  salvatica, 
Ura  xampina,  Tinta,  Urix- 
xolo,  Vlte  salTxtica. 

Uva  e  Vite  d*  Bsitto,  Uva  e 
Vite  di  GcrusaTemme,  Uva 
e  Vite  Spagnola,  Ura  e  Vite 
maraTiglia. 

Ampelosslde. 

Vite  del  Canada. 

Vite  delU  Carolinaa  foglte  di 
presxemolo. 


Melianto. 
Melianto. 


Ruta. 
Ruta. 


Santofsilo. 

Frassino  sptnoso. 

Ptelea. 

Ptelea. 

Ailanto. 

Albero  di  Faradifo,  AiUnto. 


CorUrla. 
CoriarU. 


Stafllea. 

Lacrime  dl  Giobbe,  Nafomos- 

so,  Flftacchlo  UUo,  Pistac- 

chio  salratico. 

Bvonimo. 

Berette  da  prete,  Coralllni, 
BTonimo,  FusaKgine,  Fusa- 
no,  Fusarlo,  Fnsaria  apen- 
nUa,  Ruistico  salTatico, 
TetragonU. 

FusarU  ▼ernicosa. 

FusarU  maggiore. 

8 


AqmfoHdeem, 

/iex    - 

Jquifbllum    - 


oplkca 

UMrtlW 

▼ondtbrU    - 

RAamndcec 
ZUvnhus 
JLotus 
▼ulgftxis 

Palilkrus 
acuMktus 


ItaUn  Namok 

nice. 

Agrifolio  o  Agrlfoglio,  Alloro 
spinoiOk  Lecclo  sptnoso, 
Aaulfoglio,  Fisxicatopo,  Fu- 
gnltopo  maggiore. 

AgrifogUo  a  fogUe  dl  qoerda. 

Casfine. 

The  amerlcano,  Feragua,  Apa» 


BbSmnaa 
.ilat^uf 


calhirtlcuf 


infectdriuf     - 

faxltiUf 
oleflldef 

j»ersicif2kUus  Bert. 
alptnus 

pikmUus 
FringuU 


0Ban6thus 

americ^us    - 

HomaUndeeiB, 
ArlstotAUe      - 
Mdcqmi       - 

AnacarcUdcetB. 
Plst&cU 
▼dra 
trifbUa 
3)Breblnthus 

Xentfscuf 


iUKis 
C6tinus 

06tinus  Iftre  ilbo 
typhtna 

CbrUrU       - 
Toxiood€ndron 

▼^rnU 
ArhUus 
Mdite 


lAgwmtAect. 
inex 
enropc'^ 


SpCrtium 
JHnceum 


Giuggiolo. 

Loto,  ZUxolo  sal^atico. 

Giuggiolo,  Ziixolo,  GiuggoU, 

ZuxxoU. 
'  Faliuro. 

Giuggolo  sal^atico,  Marmca, 
Marruca  nera,  PaUuro, 
Fiattini,  FUostrlni,  Bamno 
paUuro,  Soldtao,  Spina  giu- 
daica,  Spina  Marruca,  Spl- 
no  gatto. 

Ramno. 

Alatema,  AUtemo;  Alno  nero, 
lUtro,  Hetro,  Lfaitema,  LU- 
tMHo,  Legno  poxxo,  Putine. 

Ramno  catartioo,  Ranno, 
Spin  cendnomagglore,  Spln 
cerbUo,  Spin  merlo,  Spin 
querdno. 

Orana  d'Avlgnone,  SpU  c«r- 
▼Uo. 

Lido  Italiano. 

Lido  oU^astreUo. 

Lido  persichlno. 

Ranno  alpUo,  Alno  ncto  al- 
pUo. 

Ranno  spaccasassi. 

Alno  nero,  FrangoU,  Fran* 
gula,  Fittine,  Sjdn  cerrino 
mUore. 

Ceanoto. 

Ceanoto. 


AristoteUa. 
Maqui. 


Fistacchio. 

Pistaochio,  Fistaochlo  ▼erde. 

Fistacchio,  Flstacchio  gallo. 

Terebinto,  Como  capra,  Le- 
gno  dl  Terebinto. 

Como  capra,  Dentlsoo,  Den- 
tischto.  Lentisco,  Lentis- 
chio,  Mastice,  Maftico,  Mas- 
trloe,  Sondro,  Smmolo,  8ti- 
rochi,  Verxure  da  Ur  liBfta. 

Rh. 

CotUo,  Rofo,  Ruoflo,  ScoCa- 
no. 

Capeochio. 

SommacGo  peloao,  Sorbo  fal- 
▼atico. 

Sommaoco,  Rhtu 

Albero  dd  ▼d<mo,  Toff loo- 
dendro. 

Albem  delU  ▼endoe. 

Schino. 

Albero  del  pepe,  Falfo  pflpe. 
I<eotifco  dei  Peril,  Ifolle» 
MoUe  indiano,  Fepe  falso, 
Pepe  moAe,  SchUo,  Ter^ 
bUto  deUa  Chlna. 


UUce. 

Gineftra  fplnofla,  OtnMtrane, 

GUestrone  d'OUnda.   Gl- 

neftrooe     fpinoflo,    Spala» 

trone,  SpUoraito. 
Sparxio. 
Gunestra,  Genflitra,  Ginestra 

dlBpagna. 
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OeaifU 

fermiDks 
tiaocteia 


ll6rliU 

cytuus 

Labdrnnm 


a^lpaf 


Aigricaiii 
geniftiriMiQi 

«oopirlai 


Am< 


ndralM 
fmaobM 


RoWnte 

Pieiid-JclbeiB 

TilObM 

hUplda 

GarajcAiM 

arboriiceiu 

Cbliltee 


ItaliaBNiMh 


ilna^rii 
foa^tida 


^itrigalui 

TVacacinttia 
Coronflla 

B'menu 

Medic^ 
aiMrea 
CHedltiehte 

triacinthoi    - 

triac4nthoi  in€rmii 

dfercii 

5Ulquiitram 

Gsntbnia 

5iUqua 


ifcicU 

JmUMtHm     • 


fkmeti4ca 

Amfgialm 
ntoa 

orientiHi    - 
commiknli 

pikmila 


-  Gineetra. 

-  Oineitra  peloia. 

•  BuUmaoola  di  boica 

-Baooellina,  BraflUa,  Cenelta, 
Coiarla,  Ginmtra,  Gineitra 
lalTatlca,  GineitreUa,  Gl- 
nemliii,  Gineitrola,  Glnea- 
tn»M,  Guado  baetardo 
Guado  lalvattoo. 

-  SteoeU. 

-  Cblio. 

.  AbornieUo,  Anagirl  mlno- 
re,  ATomdlo,  Arondeno, 
Avomo,  BomieUo  Ben- 
doU,  CiondoUno,  Eghelo, 
Magglo  doodoUno,  MaleUa, 
M^io  Laborao,  Liburao, 
Bbano  filso. 

.  Anagiri  mlnore,  AnagW  pri- 
mo,  ATomieUo,  Maggio 
ciondolo. 

-  lb«glo,  Citlio  iplgato. 

.  Cinio    gineitrino,     Majello, 
TrifogUo  de*  glurdinieri. 

-  Amaracdole,  Otneitra  da  gra^ 

nate,  Glneitra  de*  carbonai, 
Soomabeoco. 

-  Amorfk. 

.  Indacobiitardo,Barbadl61o- 
▼e,  Amoroea,  Smorlla. 

-  Robtnia. 

-  Acada,  Falia  Aeada,  Pieoda- 

caeia,  Robinia. 

-  Roblnia  di  flor  roMO,  Bobinia 

roua. 

-  Roblnia  di  flor  roiio,  Robinla 

peloia,  Roblnia  roiea. 
.  Caragana. 
'  Caraaana,   Caragana  di    Si- 

-  Colutea. 

-  Colutea,  Brba  Teiiicaria,  Sen- 

na  de*  poreri,  Senna  (klM, 
Senoa  noitrale,  Maggiorana, 
FruiooU  dd  BouoliT 

-  Anagiiide. 

-  Anaglri,  Anglrtde,  Fagluolo 

deua  Madonna,  Fara  luplna, 
Fara  InTerM,  OUto  della 
Madonna,  Putine,  Faioo- 
laria? 

-  Aitragaio. 

-  I>ragante,  Diagrante. 
'  CorooiUa. 

-  Bmmero,  Gineitra  di  boioo, 
Magglo  plooolo. 

.  Medica. 

-  Cltiio. 
.  GleditiU. 

-  Aeada  iplnoia,  Gledltiia  ipl- 
noM,  FaTa  americana. 

FalM  gaggia,  Acadalnenne, 
GledUua. 

Cerd. 

Albero  di  Giuda,  Albero  dl 
Oindea,  SiUqaaitra. 

GeronU. 

Oarate,  Caroba,  Carobe,  Ca- 
robole,  CandM,  Canraba, 
Carrablo,  Carrabo,  Guai- 
nella,  SUiqua,  SlUqna  doke, 
BaeoeUi  greci,BacoeUi  dold. 

Aeada. 

GaggU  arborea,  Albero  delU 
leta,  GaQKia  di  Coatantino- 

Eoli,    JimbriMln,     JuUm- 
riiiin. 
GaggU,  GaggU  odoroM,  Gag- 
gte. 


•  Mandorlo. 

-  Peiohino  deUa  Chlna. 

-  Maaidorlo  argenteo. 

-  Mandork),  ftUndolo  (e  Ufrvtto 

MaadorU). 
.  Mandorlo  doppio. 


Ar- 


La- 


P^nloa 

▼nlgiitfii  .  Peico(eUfriittaFeica, 

doradne   e   Peaca 
toU). 
l«>ia         .  -  Peioonoce. 

l«^rii,    the     fk«e-  Peeca  nooe  die  apkea. 

itone  nectarlne 
heNU,   the   cUng-  Peaoa  noce 
itone  Dectarlne 

AimeBlaca. 

Alblcooco,    Albcvoooeo, 

Mlliaoo,  UmUlaco  01  frutt» 

Albioocca). 
Prano. 
Pragao,  Prngnolo,  Prmeflo. 

Pranoooo  fkntcl  nfirl,Pnao 

ialTatioo,Snino  nero,  SatUo 

o  Suilna  di  mapclda, 

prugnola,  Vcpro. 
Pruno,  Suilno,  Suiino  i 

tioo  (il  frotto  Sudna). 
CiUegio. 

dregiolo,  Cirieglo&o. 
CUiegio,  Clrlegjo,  ^' 
drieglnlo,  Clregioloi. 
Legno  o  Albero  di 

(£1.  CUieglo 

lebo. 
COIegio  ramoeo. 
Lanro,  Lauro  di 

Lanro  regio, 
8pir«a. 
BToolmodel 

ROTO. 

AmpomeUe, 

pone,  Lampf  ooe,  Boro  ideo. 
Brao,  Rogo  di  mnnfhta,  Boro, 

RoTO  mootano. 
Bogodi  fior  blanco. 
Bego  dd  Canadi. 
BoM. 
RoM  dl  macchia,  BoeeTline  di 

macdda,  Roro  cawiim. 
RoM  di  macdiia.  Rom 

maacfaina    lalTBtiea, 

luitra,RMelUDedii 

RoiemDe  de* 

canlno. 
RoMabottooi, 

ibgUe. 
RoMdimoocUa,  BoieiHnrdl 

maodiia,  Roto  ranlnou 
BoMgUUa,  RoMdi 
RoM  dl  due  oolori. 
RoM   oomone, 

RoM  mistica. 
gilllMcflfoefoUftio  RoM  In  calicc. 


Jrmenlaca 

TUlgiUli 


Prilnni 
•pindM 


domMM 

C^raioa 
•rlT^itrti 
Tulgirta 
Cluannelruoi 
Makdleb 


Pidoi 

I/attroctouQi 

SphrmH 

opuIUWU 
Jldbui 

id»>ii 

firoticdBUi 

caViui 
odorlttui 


agr^tii  S«ef 
arreniii 


oeMuoua 

coUlna 

EgUmmhia     - 
BgiaiUiHa  pwaioak 
gflUca 


g&Uicam^Uii 
moichiU 


miximaDeir. 
multlfldra 
muicbM 
•emperfl6reni 

lemperTtreni 


iplnoifiiima 
•ulphOrM 
ijlvHtrii 
OratiB^gui 
Pjrrac&ntba 


RoM  maggeae, 

glo. 

RoM  floi  In  flore 
RoMclmioe. 


di 


chetta,  RoMmuadiUta,  Ro- 

tdline  dommaadklnie. 
RoMd*Olanda. 
RoM  deUa  CrandncheMi 
RoM  borracdna. 
RoM  di  w*^^i^^  PoeelUnf  di 

maochia. 
CaccabeUI,  Rom  dl 

RoM  dommaschlBa 

ca,  RoM  Ittitra,  Roidlta»  fi 

macchia,  RoieUine  d  pnmi, 

RoTo  oanfno. 
RoMialTatlca. 
RoMgtaUa. 

RoM  canina,  Rom  ialTalica. 
Cratego. 
AmMmno,   Pnmo  ^aaaBUa» 

Mamicanera. 
Aaaeraolo,  AaaemoU.  Aae- 

nioU,  Laaaerala, 

lo,  Lasierc^  I^pcola 

Luieraola, 

Pomo  imperUlo, 

LaasaroloTero. 
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Qjatamatfc  NoMi. 
Ct,  Gr6«-gflll    - 

pruniibUa    . 
^jrUoUa 
ooocinM       > 
Horanana  Zueck.' 
"iiap.JlorenAna] 

Bert. 
T^rm  eraUggi' 
JbUa  Oct., 
Targ.,  To««. 
Oxfaciotlui 


taniicetif5)ia 
Cotooeicter    - 

TUlg&rlB 


tooieutbia 
AmelAuihier     - 
Tolgiuls 

germinica 
JP^rui 

comm(toit 

JfUus 

Jfilus  fyWgstrls 

iTria 

torminUIi 

aucopkria     - 


jS6r!mi 

Chamom^tplluf 
C^dnia 

TUlgifflB 


EriobAtrra 
Jap6nica 

Calycatdkd^eiB, 

CalTclinthut 
fl6ridu« 


IttOIanNi 

X«ueruolo  rouo,  Laxsarolo 

■piQoso. 
Lazzeruolino. 
Laszerolo  perino. 
l4ueseruolo  rosso. 


Pero  lasserolo,  Pero  lasseroU- 
no,  Lasserolo  salratioo. 


'  Acanta  da  slep^,  Aszarolo  sal- 
Tatioo,  Blanco  ■pino,  Lassa- 
ruolo  salvatleo,  Ifarruca 
bianca,  Ossiaranta,  Pano- 
■eri,  Pruno  agassino,  Pruno 
guassino,  Ramno  ■pina  bian- 
ca,  Spin  bianco,  Spln  nero, 
Spin  tordolUno,  Splna  bian- 
ca,  Spinatopiaria,  Spinato- 
piazsa. 

Laszeruolo  turco. 

Ckitognastro. 

Salciagnolo,  Cotognaitro,  Co- 
tonastio,  CoConastro  del 
Oesnero,  Nespolo  ootogi^- 
tro. 

Cotognastro  ootoooso. 

Ameuoicbier. 

Pero  cpnrino,  Bagole. 

Nespolo. 

Nespolo 

Pero. 

Pero,Perodome8tiGO  (il  fhitto 
Pera). 

Melo,  Pomo  (il  frutto  Mela). 

Mela  salTatica.  Melo  salTatico, 
Melagnolo,  Helugglne. 

Laszeruolo  di  montagna,  Ma- 
taUo,  Sorbo  montano. 

ClaTardeUo,  Baccarello,  Man- 
giareUo. 

Sorbo  lasserola  lahratlca  otto- 
brina,  Sorba  salTatica  otto- 
brlna,  Sorbo  salratico,  Sor- 
ba  della  RagnaJa  del  Palagio 
dl  GianfigUusI,  Sorba  della 
Romola. 

Sorbo,  Sorbo  domestioo. 

Camenespolo. 

Cotogno. 

Cotogno,  Melo  cotogno,  Pe- 
ro  cotogno.  ( II  frutto  Cotor 
gna,  Mela^cotogna,  Pera  co- 
tagna.) 

Erlobotrla. 

Kespolo  del  Giappone. 


-  Calicanto. 

-  Calicanto,  Pompadur. 


Grtmatdcea, 
PiaAcA 

Granfttum     - 


»  Punica. 

-  Melograno,  Grapato.  (llihitto 
Melagrana,  (Sffanata.) 
Oranlktum  sjlTtetre  Melograpo  forte,   Melafrano 

•alT^ico.    (n  fhittoMela- 
grana  salTatica.) 


Tamari^ee^ 
!nfmarix 
giUUca      - 


Myridbria  germlblca  - 

Vhiladdipkdeea. 

Philadfilphus      - 
ooronarius    - 


Tamarioe. 

Mirice,  Tambrloe,  Tamarice, 
Taniarigla,  Tamerice,  Ta- 
merlge,w  Tamerigia,  Tame- 
rlgio,  Tamerisco,  Traraa- 
rioe,  Tramerice,  Soopa  ma- 
rina. 

Tamarigia  picGOla. 


Ipodbrus 


.  FiladeUb. 

-  Fior  angiolo,  Gdsomino  della 
Madonna,  Salindia,  Salinga, 

Siringa,  Erba  siringa.  .         | 

-  SiUndia  sens'  odore. 

8  r 


Myrtilet 

3fyrtus 

commOnis   - 


ItaliuNa 


-  Mlrto. 

.  MirteIU,Mirto,  MorteUa,Mor. 
tina,  Mortine. 
commQnis  bn^ca    MorteUa  di  Spagna,  Mortelle 

doppie. 
commihiistarootlna  MorteUedifoc^plocole,Mor* 

tellina. 

Pasn/Ior^eeA 
Passiildra        -  -  Granadiglia. 

cwriUea      .         .  Fior  di  passione,  Granadlglia 


Groistd^eeee. 
BUtet 
ri^brum 

petrae^un 
nigrum 
Grossuiluria    - 


Saxifrilffea, 

Hjdringea 
Horttestia    - 
radi&U       . 

AraUdcea, 
Pinax  -  :- 

Qulnquefdlia 
Ar»U  - 

spin5sa 
HMen 

mux 

'HjamamdidttceeB. 

jETamamdlis 
Tirginica    - 

Conuice^, 
C6mus 

sanguinea  - 

mSs 


LoranthitceiB, 

VUcum 
iUbum 

Aficuba 
Jap6nica 

CaprifolidceiB. 

5amb(kcus 
nlgra 

racem^ia   - 

laciniUa 

Flbf&nium 
Tlnus 


Lant^a    - 
(Xpulus     . 


IVTig^um     > 
DierTlUa       - 

hamUis 
Lonicera      .'  • 
Pericljrmenum 
cantecens . 


Ribes. 

Ribes,  Ribes  rosso,  Ribes  toI. 


ibes  coraUlno. 
Ribes  nero. 
Grossularia,  Uto  splBa^  Ura 

crispina,  UTa  crispa,  UTade' 

Frati,  UTamarina. 


Idrangea. 
Ortensia. 
Idrangea. 


Panace. 

Glnsang,  Ginseng,  Giasag. 
Aralia. 

Angelica  splnosa,  AraUa. 
Edera. 

Edera,  EUera,  EUera  arborea» 
Lellera. 


Amamelide. 

Plstacchio  nerp  daUa  Yirglnia. 


Comiolo. 

Erba  sanguinella^.IHsanguine, 
Sanguina,  SangiiigEno,  San- 
guinello,  Vema  sahguigna. 
.  CorgDoIo,  Comaio,  Comio» 
Corniolo  masdiio,  Corao» 
Crognolo,  Sanguine  mas- 
chio. 


Visco.. 

Vischio.  Veschio,  Visoo,Visco 

fuercLno,  Paqia  Viarhlaia, 
^aniaia. 
Aucuba. 
Aucuba. 


Sambuco.. 

Sambuco,  Sambuco  montaao, 

Zambuoo,   Zambuco  arbo- 

reo. 
Sambuco  montano,  Sambuco 

racemoso. 
Sambuoo  o  Zambuco  IntagUa- 

to. 
Vtburaa 
Lagro  salradoo,,  Lauro  salTa- 

uco,   Lauro   Tino,   Legno 

l«io,  Lentaggine  Tino,  Al- 

loroTina 
Lantana,  Lentaggine,  Vanro. 

na,  Viburaa,  vaToraa. 
Maggi,  Magglo,  PaUonOr  Pal- 

lonedi  Maggio,  PaUone  di 

neTO,  Sambuoo  aquatioo. 
The  americano. 
DierTiUa. 
PienriUa. 
Lonicera. 

'  Madreselra,  Periclimeno. 
MadreselTa   parasole,    Falso 

(UsUostio. 
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L.  0^>rifblium 


etrdiea 


ijUktmaa 
alplnna     - 
earulea 
Mmperrlreiis 

KubiiettB, 

CepliaUnthuf 
ooddeDtUJs 

Compdnta, 

Saiitollna 

ChaauBcjpariafUf 


Artmniaia 
ilbr6tanaiii 


Skntteica 
ffdidir^sttin 


Ctaiertria 
marltima 

"Ericdeem. 
Xrtea, 
art)^rea 


dn^rea 

pupurisoens 

«copMa 

mralix 
multifldra    - 
GaUana 
Tulgiris 


Andr6meda 
ipecitea 
itfdda 

sollAlia 
ifrbutoi 
IntegrifidU 

ZT^nado 


■ifodrtehne 

.^nstoetiphylot 
UVa-Arii 
alplna 

iflioaod£ndron 
Tisobetun 
fermglneam 

AsUe« 


IttaianNaMk- 

Abbracdabocco,  Abbracda- 
donne,  Braodabotco,  Caprl- 
foglio,  CaDrifolio,  Erba  ma- 
nlna,  MaoreselTa,  Manine, 
MatriselTa,  Peridlmeno, 
Vindboico. 

Mantorino,  MadreedTa,  Man- 
sorrino,  MatrisdTa,  Vind- 
bosco. 

Vindbosoo  semnreTerde. 

CiliegU  salTatica. 

Capruo^Uo  sempreTorde. 

Glsilostio,  MadreselTa  pelosa. 

Cameceraso,  CiHegla  d'Alpe. 

CUiegia  alpina  cerulea. 

MadraselTa  di  Virglnia,  Ma- 
dresdTa  aflor  scarlatto. 


Cefidanto. 
Ce&lanto. 


Santolina. 

Abrotano  femmina,  Canapec- 
chia,  Crespolina,  Erba  Ter- 
micolare,  aantoUna,Vermi- 
colare. 

Artemisia. 

Abrotano,  Abrotano  maschlo, 
Abrotine,  Abrotino,  Abro- 
tono,  Abruottne*  Abruotl- 
no. 

Santonico. 

EUcriso. 

Bambagia  salTatica,  Brenci, 
Canapecchia,  Stecade  d- 
trina,  Tignamica,  Tlgna- 
mica  terragnola. 

Cineraria. 

Cenerina,  Cinerarla. 


-  Brica. 

-  Scopa,  Scopa  arborea,  Soopa 

da  fasteua,  Soopa  blanca, 
Soopa  magglore,  Scopa  da 
bachi,  Scoponi  da  boschi. 

-  Scopa. 

.  GronflanugoU. 
.  Scopa,  Scopadagranate,  Sco- 
paria. 

-  Soopa  di  flor  rosso. 
.  Soopa  grande  rosso. 

-  Calluna. 

.  BrentoU,  Cecchia,  Cheochia, 

Crecchia,    Gonfia    nugoU, 
.j  Scopa,     Scopa     meschina, 

Scopa     piccola,     SorcdU, 

SarcelU. 
.  Andromeda. 
.  Andromeda  polTerosa. 
.  Andromeda  daUe  fogUe  mar. 

ginate. 

-  Andromeda  a  fogUe  ripiegate. 
.  Albatro. 

.  Andrachne,     Andrachne    di 
Teofrasto. 

-  Albatro,    Albatro    coralUno, 

AlbatreUo,  Albatresto,  Ar. 
batro,  Arbuto,  Brlachella. 
Corbessolo,  RosseUo  (e  il 
fVatto  chiamasl  dal  popolo 
coi  nomi  dl  Corbexsola,  Al- 
batre,  AlbatreUe,  CtUege 
marine,  Rouelle,  Mompo. 
ni,  Urle,  Marmotte). 

-  Falso    Andrachne,     Albatro 
pannocchiato. 

UTad*orso,  UTaorsina,  Uya 

ursi. 
Albatro  ddle  Alpi. 
Rododendro. 
Cisto  di  Virginia. 
Rododendro. 
Asalea. 


.} 


A.  procdmbens 
f^aocinium 
MTrtlUus       . 

Fttis  idse'» 

-  Axalea,  Boaao  alpino. 

-  Vacdnlo. 

-  Baeeri,  Baecdle,  BagaloH,  Ba- 

gole,  Bagule,  lOraio.  Un 
orsina. 
.  Vigna  d*orso,  YVtm  dd  maate 
Ida.  Vite  idea. 

SfyrdMHB. 

Stfm 

OJuGlIulO          * 

-  Storace. 

.  Storace,  Stontwfalamtta,  lla- 

'Ebendeem, 

Diosp^ros 
Ldtus 

-  Diospiro. 

.  Alberodi  Sant  AndrBa.Datoll 

di  Trebisonda, 
femmina?,  Btnn^iHno,Trfitog 
Lotoafk-lcaDo,  Loto  d*  AfU- 
ca,  Loto  d*  B«;IB 
ftlso,  Gui^lacana, 
&lso,  Guaiaoo  legno 


O&doae. 

Xiglbtrum 

-  Ugostro.                   ^.    „ 

Tulgire    - 

.  ligustro,    Liatro,     OliTeUo^ 
ftuistieo,  RoTlstloo,  Sa&gaf- 

neUo,  Vincastrocao,  Levi». 

tico,  Luistloo,  Bidaddo. 

PhUlfrea      - 
midia 

-FiUirea. 

.  FUaria,  FUUrea.   Lfliaftro  di 

foglie  messane,  Datro,  De*' 

tro,  Lillatro,  UliTaatn». 

angustUMia 

-  FUaria,  niUrea,  Datro,  nctro. 

Tillatro  da  fogUe  atnCte, 

UUTastro. 

latUblU       . 

-  Fnaria,FU)erea,Ilatro,Iletro, 

LUlatro,  LiUatro  dl  fogtta 

• 

larga,  UliTastro. 

strfcU 

.  Finirea,  LiUatro  peiticUno. 

Chioninthus     . 

.  Cbionanto. 

Tirginica     - 

.  Albero  di  nere. 

Olea 

-  OHto. 

europc^    . 

.  Oleastro,    OHTagDoilo,   OUto 

salTatico.   UHTaggiDe,  UU. 

Tagnolo,  UUTastro. 

europs"^  c^ettas 

\  '  UUto  gactano. 

Syringa 

.  LUaco. 

Tulgiris 

.  LUac,    LUaoo,    IJ1U.    LOae 

taroo. 

pfirsica       . 

-  LUac,  LDac  di  Peraia. 

Fontandste 

.  Fontaneaia. 

phiUjn^ldes 
Fraxinus 

.  IJgustro  di  Strla. 
.  Frassino. 

exc^lsior 

.  Ft-asslno,  Fraaslne,  Nodoiie. 

parTiibUa     • 

.  Fraasino    mlstlDo,    F^aasiao 

Lentlsoo. 

(Xrnus 

.  Omo. 

europK^a 

.  Omo,OmieUo,Omeno,  ATor. 

ndlo,  ATomio,  Gortolo. 

roCundlfblia 

.  Omo  picoolo,   Omiello  frn. 

tlce. 

arglmtea 

.  OraicUo  argentiDO,  Ondeile 

diCordca. 

Jaemindtsem, 

*  Gdsomino. 

fr&ticans 

.  Gdsomlno  giallo. 

hOmUe 

.  Gelsomino  giaUo. 

olBdnile 

.  Gel8omino,Ge]somlDobiaaoo 

o  ordinario,  o  aalTatioo. 

ApoeynieeiB. 

Hnca 

-  Vtaica. 

mlnor 

.  Erhs  ytnca,  Flor  da  morto, 

Mortine. 
.  Clematide,  Erte  Tlnra,  Flor 

miQor 

da     morto»     MaBomolane, 

Mortine,  PerTlnca,  Proren- 

ca,  ProTinca,  Vfakca.  VioGt 

MTTinca.    Vindila,    Viola 
da  morti,  Vloraa. 

acotlflbra  JSIert 

Mortine  magglore,    Monina 

nerapelosa,  Morsinedifiari 

celesti. 

Jftrlam 

-  Nerio. 
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MOtoindar     - 


Pwlploca 
gne\ai 


Qompnocirpas 
firutkbtai    - 


BlgbbnAi       - 
cspredUta   • 

nidlcuif 


OUd^ 


rfblU 


CbDT61volai 
CaebnxAi    - 

Sotomicga. 
Dnlcamin 


Zfdum 
ttflrum  • 

aforopflBNaDn 


miontiiiMi 
Phlbmis 
fkutlcbM 

Hotmartnos 
oflldnlUf 


Irftrfodola 
Splca 

SilTia 
oflldnillt 


YerbeiutcMe, 
CanidErpa 

amendma    • 
AloftUi 

atrio<&Mra 

Fltox 

J^gnnsdbtui 


Cheiupodidc 
eeMAa, 

oppodtU^ 

vemicoUta   8p 
P/.8a8. 
GhanroMinm 

frunc2Mnm 
SaUo6mia 

frntidMa 
jf^triplex 

i/illmai 

/K>rtalaco1dM 


ItaUaa  Nama». 

Ammaxsa  TAslno,  Bita  da 
rogna,  Lauro  roseo»  Lean- 
dro,  Mauodl  San  Gluieppe» 
Nttlo  Oleandro. 


Periploca. 

Apodno  Mrpenlante,  Perl- 

ploca,  Topi.  Brt»  dd  Slg- 

nore. 
Soomabeooo. 

Gomfbcarpo. 

Lino  d^lndla,  Albero  o  Pianta 
deUaBeta,Setad*Indla. 


Blgnonia. 

Tetraflla,  Blgnonia  arandata. 

Tecoma. 

Blgnonla,  Gelsomino  ameri- 

cano. 
Catalpa. 
Catalpa. 


Convolvolo,  Vilncchio. 
ConTolTolo  turco,  Argentea, 
SpolpagaUlna 


Solano. 

Amara  doloe,  CoraUini ;  Dnl- 
eemara,  Bfba  Tlttna,  Sola- 
tro  legnoeo,  Stalloggi,  Yite 
di  Glttdea,  Vite  lalTatlca. 

Lido. 

Splno  di  Palestlna. 

Spino  aanto,  Splno  di  Cristo, 
Splno  da  crodflsso,  Inchio- 
da  cristl,  AgutoU,  Corona 
displne. 

Satur^a. 

Santoreggla. 

Flomide. 

SalTia  salTatlea,  VerbenasU- 

Testre. 
Rosmarino. 
Rosmerino,  Rosmarino,  Ros- 

marino  coronarlo,  Tresma- 

rino. 
LaTanda. 
LaTanda,  LaTandula,  LaTen- 

dala,  Spigo. 
SalTU. 
SalTia,  SalTia  comune,  SalTla 

da  ucceUi,   SalTla   domes- 

tica,  SalTla  maggiore,  SalTia 

nostrale. 


CaUIcarpa. 

CaUicarpa. 

Aloisia. 

Cedrina,  Aloisla,  Biba  cedri- 

na,  Erba  oedrola,  Cedrola. 
Vitice. 
Agno  casto,  Pepe  de*  monad, 

Vitlcc. 


Salsola. 

Vermicolare  legnoea. 
VermoUina. 

Chenopodio. 

SopraTTirolo  legnoso. 

SaUcomla. 

Bfba  katt,  SaUcomia. 

Atrlplice. 

AUmo,DisdpUnafratrum,lia- 

locchla,  PorceUana  marina. 
DisdpUaa  fratrum,  PorceUana 

marlna. 


N 

Lawrdcea. 

LeAra» 
n6bUis 

ThymddcetB, 
Diphne 
Me 


IHUanNi 


Laordola 


alptna 
Gnidium 

SantaUoeaB. 

Os^rU 
fiba 


'EUeagn^eeB, 
Jteignus 
hort^nsis 


lBpp6phae 
rnamnlSdes 

AnetoUMdceeB, 

ilrlstolbchla 
slpho 


'Etmhorb^ieeae, 

fnphorbia 
Charidas     - 


JMxus        ''- 
semperrlrens 

baleirica 

StUUngto 
sebifera 


Laiiro. 

Alloro,  Lauro,  Orbaco. 

Sassolkasso. 


Dafiie.  ' 

LaureoU     femmina,     Bion- 

deUa    Camelea,   Calmolea, 

Mesereo,  Mesereon,Daltaol- 

de. 
CaTolodi  lupo,  Brbaoocona, 

LaureoU,    OUtoIU,    htpe 

montano. 
OUTdU. 
CameleaiJ  Cooco  gnidio,  Pepe 

montano,  UUTello. 


Osiride. 

CasUpoetiea,  Oenestrello,  Gi- 
nestra  senxa  flore,  Gines- 
trine  daUe  coooole  rosse. 


Eleagno. 

Albero  dl  Paradho,  Bleagno, 
Leagno,  OUTsgno,  OUTas- 
tro  straniero,  OUto  boemi- 
co,  OUtO  di  Boemla,  OUto 
Btranlero,  SSenlgrale. 

IppoiiM. 

OUTeUa,  OUTdlo. 


Aristolodiia. 

SUb,  Pipa,  AristolochUdelU 

Vlrglnla,   AristolochU  ar- 

borea. 


EuforbU. 

Carada,  Erba  lazsa,'  Erba 

esca  da  pesd,  Escada  pesd, 

Titlmalo. 
Bossolo. 
Busso,  Bosso,  Bossdo,  Busso- 

lo  Torde. 
Bossolo  gentne,Bossolo  orien- 

tale. 
StUlngU. 
Albero  dd  sogo. 


XJrticeicea, 

JPtcns 

Cirica 
Jlfbrus 

ilba 


Udniita 
nlgra 
Brousiondtto 
pai^ffera 


-  Fioo. 

-  Floo. 

-  Moro. 

-  Gelso,  Gdso  moro,  Moro  bi- 
anco,  Moro  gelso. 

-  Moro  morajalo. 

-  More  nere.  Moro,  Moro  nero. 

-  Brussonexia. 

-  Moro  delU  Chlna,  Moro  papl- 
rUero. 

Madtlra  aurantUca   -  Brasiletto  glallo?,     Sandalo 

giaUo? 

Vlmdcea. 
Gnmus  -  -  OUno. 

camp^stris  -  Olmo,  Ofano  plramldale. 

CSltig  -  -  Celto. 

austridis     -  -  ArddlaTolo,  Bantto,  BagoU- 

ro,Bagolearo,  Bucerata,  Fra 
glraco,  Fra  glraoolo,  Fraffgl- 
ragolo,  Frassignuolo,  Gira- 
ooio,  Giragolo,  Legno  da 
Raodiette,Xoto,  Periaro. 

-  Noca 

-  Noce  d*  India,  Noce  dl  San 
CristoUno,  Noce  nera. 

-  Nooe. 


Jugianddeeet* 

/iiglans 
nlgra 

r*gU 

Salicdcea. 
Silix 


Salcio. 
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S.SMUL 


aBqrgdSUnA 
lMb!fI6nlc& 

Mgllis       - 

pentiDdra 
rtjpAria 

TiteUliw 


P6paliu 
SUm, 


balnmifen 

nlgra 

fafdgi^ 
trteiula,    - 

angnlitta 
"BetuUtcea, 

glutinbaa 
JKtula  « 

tiba 

linta 

papyricea 
nlgra 


ItdlanNamM. 
aalcio,    Saldo  albero,    Sal- 

do  da  pall,    Saldo  Lom- 

budo,  Saldo  perticale,  Sa- 

Ucaitro,  Saldo  da  pertiche, 

Sallcone,  SaUgastro,  Vetri- 

cone. 
Saldo  duro  da  Ikr  ceite,  Yln- 

dif. 
Saldo  cbe  plore,  Saldo  Denri- 

dioo,   S«ldo  di  BabOonla, 

Saldo  orientale,  Saldo  poi- 

dente,  Saldo  piangente. 
Saldo  fnudle,  Saldo  gentlle, 

Saldo  San  Gioranni  diac- 

dato. 
Vlndil  da  tur  panierl,  VIdco 

da     tu    panieri,     Saldo 

rofso. 
Sallcone,  Vetrica  di  Biaaiisio. 
Saldo  nero. 
Yetrloe,    Yetrlce    penierina, 

Yiodno,  Vinoo,  Vltrioe. 
Saldo,  Saldo  da  legare,  Saldo 

glallo,  Saldo  greoo,  Saldo 

San  Gioranni. 
Floppo. 
Gattero,  Gattlce,  Gatto.  Flop- 

po  bianco,  Populo  Uaiioo, 

AlbareUo,  ArbereUo. 
Albero  del  baliamo. 
Albaro,  Albero,  Pioppa,  Pioo- 

po,    Pioppo  nero,   Fopulo 

n€!rD,  Oppio,  Oppto  da  palT. 
Pioppo  ctorecfiQO,  Pfoppo  tl- 

berino,  rioppo  piramidale. 
Albera,  Alberella,  Populo  Li. 

bico,  Populo  montano,  Tre. 

mula,  Tremola. 
PIoppo  angoloso  o  angolato. 


Abio. 

Ontano,  L<mt8no,  Alno. 

Betida. 

Betula,  Beola,  Bettola,  Bet- 

tula,  BedoUo,  BidoUo,  M- 

ola. 
Betula  della  Virginia,  Betula 

a  fogUe  di  visdolo. 
Betula  da  caita. 
Betula  da  canoa. 


Corylctceaf  or  CtqmUfereB. 
QaircvL»  -  -  Querda. 

JS;'gilops 

BalMa 


Cirrh 
riex 

Pseildo-SCtber 
pedunculita 


sesslUfldra 


Siiher 
rotundifikUa 

cocctttera 

tinctbrla. 
Wgu» 

sylv&ttca 
CastilDea 

v6sca 

▼fiica  syWistris 

C^rylus 
^velltoa 


Vailonea,  GaUonea. 

-  Ghlanda  castagnola  dl  Spa- 

gna. 

-  Cerro,  Gfaiande  amare. 

-  Ehee,  Leocio,  Delcia 

-  Cerro  stwhero,  Sugherdle. 

-  Bschio,  Fargna,  Fargno,  Far- 

nia,  iMchia,  Ischio,  Queroe, 
Quercia,  Queree  dl  Bor- 
gogxia,  Querda  gentile. 

-  Za  picixUa  pianta  chiamasi 

Querdolo,  e  P  athtlta  Ro- 
▼ere,  Bovero,  Queroe, 
Querce  oomune,  Quercia. 

-  Sorero,    Sugfaera,  *  Sugfaero, 

Sovaro. 

-  Ghianda  castagnola,  Ghlanda 

dolce,  Querce  castagnola. 

-  Querce  del  Kermes. 

-  Quercitrone. 

-  Fagglo. 

-  Fagglo. 

-  C^tagno. 

-  Castasno,  Castagno  domesti- 

00,  lUrrone. 

-  Castagno    salvatico,    PaUna, 

Brisce. 

-  Nocdola 

-  Avellano,  Noce  barbuta,  Noce 

pontlca,  Nocetta,  Nooduo- 
la,  Nocduolo. 


a  A.  sylv^stris 
m^Tima 
C&minas 

iMtuIus 

orientidis 

vulgirls 

VlatandtoeiB, 
PUtanus 
ocddentilis 
orientilis 

Lkiuid&mbar    • 
Styradflaa     • 

Jfyrtca 


B^tnaeole,  Noedaale  loncbB. 

Noodole  tonde. 

Carpino. 

CBi^lne.  Carpfno  bia&co. 

CarpincUo. 

Ostria. 


Oarnino 
tna. 


-  Platano,  FUtano 


Liqiddambar. 
Stoiaoe  Uqiddk 


Idifca. 
AttMrodflilaoera, 


Plnladdla 


Gnetibeae. 
f^hedra 
distichya    - 

TaxcUxm, 
TSxtts 
bacdita 


•  Bredia. 

-  Uvamarina. 


-  Tasao. 

-  AlberodeUamoite»LOn,KaB- 
so,  Tasio,  Ti 
Toisico. 

-  SaUsburia. 

-  Albero  adlanto  o  dl 
scudi. 

Vw^otm^  kAbiiiimm. 


SalisbiirAi 
4MttanfcilWa 


Pmas 

-  Pino. 

CMbra 

-  Flno  Zimbro. 

Larldo 

marino,  Pino  salnitiflo. 

marltiina       • 

•  llnastro,  Fino  chlapfdno,  FIbd 

marlno,  Fino  salvacioo. 

Mkgkm 

-  VtighL 

Pinea       - 

-  Fino,  Pino  da  Pi&ofx^  Fino 

domestico,  Flno  gentlle. 

Plnea  tarentlna 

-  Plne  itlaocia  mane,  Pino  pv»> 

mice. 

5trtAras 

-  Plno  di  Lord  Wermoath. 

-  Finodilappino,Fi]iomoBtaBO 

Flno  sailvatico. 

•ylT^strts 

T^Ma       - 

-  Teda,  Flno  rlgido. 

halep(nsis  - 

-  Fino  d* Aieppo,  Fiiio  dl  Gera- 

lalemme. 

Jt\Aen 

-  Abeto. 

balitoea 

-  Pinoba]samifero,FiiiodIVIr- 

glniB,  Abeteadodorodibal- 

•amo  del  Gilewi,  Albera  del 

baliamo  dd  Caxiadi,  Resfaia 

di  Barbados. 

eanadfosls 

-  Abetello  della  Nuora  Inghfl- 

terra,  Fino  del  CanaiU. 

commClnis 

-  Abeto,  .Abete  argentiao,  A- 

bete  bianco,  Abete  masddo. 

Abeaso,  Avezio,  Flno  bSan- 

flba 

co. 
-  Abetina  biancm,  Abeteameri- 

canoi,  FesBo  bianco,  Abclo 

bianco. 

nlgra 

-  Abetina  nera,    Abeto  birra. 

Abeto  doppio,  Fuso  nero. 

rCkbra 

-  Abetinarosia. 

exc^sa 

-  Pesso,    Abete  dl  Gemunte. 

Abete  di  Norregla,  Plcea. 

FiaUa,  Ftno  nero,  Zampina 

Xirix 

-  Lariee. 

europe>B 

-  Larice. 

Cddrui 

-  Cedro. 

Libikni 

-  Cedro,  Cedro  dd  LlboBo. 

J>6mmara  orientUis 

Vinitoea,  ^CupriMm 

ThiUa  -  -  Tuia. 

orientklii       -       -  TUa,  Tiua. 
Ctipr^isus        -  -  Clpresso. 

sempervlrens  i^-     Ardpresso,  Cipresso,  Cipresso 
ramldiUs  msGhio. 
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%ptmattke1famm» 

XtdiniNama. 

^itanMtfo  NaniM. 

luUmKva»^ 

C>  wmp«nr1reiu  bo- 
rbonUUa 

Cipreua,  ClpreMO  femmina. 

oerbone,  Rogo  cenrlno,  Ro- 
To  oerTino,  Rogo  cervlone, 

8olraMrt/a    (Taxb- 

Cipreaao  giggia. 

Smilace. 

dium)  disticha 

S,  Chlna 

Clna,  Cinagendle,  Cina  petrl- 

tAinlperua 

.  Gtnepro. 

-  Glnebro,  '  Ginepro,    Glnepro 

ta,  Radioe  dl  Cina. 

oommftnit 

SanapariUa 

-  SaliaparigUa,      Sarsaparilia, 

nero,  Zinepro. 
-  Cedro  Fenicio,  Ghiepro  roaao. 

ZaritapariUa,  ZarzapariUa. 

Oxfoednu 

iS4scui 

-  Ruaco. 

pboenfcea 

-  Cedrolieio. 

aculefttQs 

.  Braaco,  Bruaoolo.  Pugnitopo, 

Fungitopo,  Ruachlo,  Spru- 
naggio,  Spranaggtolo,  Sui- 

ta,  Cipreuo  dei  Haglii. 

vbgiuUnB 

-  Crlnepro  di  Virginia. 

notopo. 

J^pogl6iram  - 

-  Bialktgua,  Bonifucia,  Lauro 

Sni2dcea. 

Alesaandrino,   Lfaigua   pa- 

AnUnx 

•  SmHaoe. 

raccBn&tua 

-  Lauro   aleaaandrino,    Lauro 

Aipera 

-  Edera,  Rogo  acerbone,  Rogo 

• 

d*  Aleaaandria,  Lauro  Ideo. 

APPENDIX  III. 


FRICED  CATAL06UES   OF   TREES  AND    SHRUB8,   CONTRIBUTED  BT  BRITISH 

AND   CONTINENTAL   NURSERYMBN. 

Thb  prices  of  trees  and  shnibs  vary  permanently  in  different  countries  from 
pennanent  causes,  aod  also  locally  and  temporaUy,  in  every  particular  country,  from 
difficulty  or  &cility  of  culdyation,  or  fi*om  scarcity  or  abundance.  Tbe  prices  in  Lon- 
don.  Bollwyller,  and  New  York,  as  given  in  the  body  of  this  work,  after  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal  species  described  in  it,  wili  convey  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  comparative 
pnces  of  ligneous  plants  in  both  hemispheres.  Nerertheless,  we  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable  to  publish  the  foUowing  fiye  Catalogues,  aa  well  to  show  the  variation  in 
prices  in  diffisrent  parts  of  Europe,  as  to  exhibit  a  list  of  names  of  species  and 
yarieties  which  ezisted  in  tbe  year  1838  in  British  and  Continental  nursenes. 

How  far  the  plants  to  which  these  names  are  applied  in  the  nurseries,  are  identical 
with  those  to  wnich  they  are  applied  in  this  Amoretum,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in 
many  cases,  to  say.  The  reader  can  onl^  ascertain  diis  by  examining  the  living 
plants,  and  comparing  them  with  our  descnptions  and  figures.  The  greater  number 
of  the  names  in  these  Catalogues,  however,  are,  we  think,  correct;  thou^,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  genera,  such  as  Oatae^gus,  Qu^cus,  Pinus,  &c.,  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  case  with  all  of  the  spedes ;  and  in  other  genera,  such  as  jSSklix,  Rosa,  cytisus, 
(renista,  jS^pirs^  CYstus,  Heii6nthemum,  &e.,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  tbe  nursery- 
men's  names  should  be  correct,  since  scarcely  any  two  botanists  are  a^reed  respecting 
them :  nor  is  correctness  in  the  names  of  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  some  of 
these  genera  of  much  conseauence  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  provided  the  roore 
atrikinff  kinds  are  known  and  propa^ted.  A  ^reat  improvement  m  the  nomenclature 
of  hardy  fruits  has  been  made  in  Bntish  nurseries,  by  reference  to  the  collection  in 
the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden ;  and  especiallv  by  country  nurserymen  obtaining 
grafts  firom  the  Sodety,  with  the  names  adopted  in  the  Sodety^s  Frtiil  Cataiogue 
attached.  Till  lately»  tlie  same  attention  was  not  paid  to  omamental  trees  and  shrubs 
that  has,  ever  since  the  Sodety  possessed  a  garden,  been  paid  to  fruit  trees ;  but 
a  reformation  in  this  department  is  now  going  forward,  and,  if  London  nurserymen 
were  to  compare  their  plants  and  names  with  the  names  and  plants  in  the  Horticul- 
tural  8odety*s  Oarden,  they  might  be  enabled  to  render  their  catalogues  of  them  as 

{>erfect,  and  their  phmts  as  true  to  their  names,  as  is  now  the  case  with  their  cata^ 
ogues  and  plants  of  fhiit  trees.  Country  nurserymen  generally  come  to  London 
once  a  year,  and,  by  bringing  specimens  of'^  their  trees  and  shrubs  with  them,  they 
might  ascertain  ^e  correct  names  by  comparing  them  with  the  living  plants  in  the 
Chiswick  Garden.  As  cuttings  for  pro(»gation,  or  to  be  used  as  botanical  sped- 
mens  for  determining  the  kinds,  will,  probably,  in  a  short  time  be  spared  fi*om  the 
Horticultural  Society'8  Oarden,  country  nuraerymen,  FeUows  of  the  Sodety,  migfat 
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coirect  their  nomenclature  bv  sending  for  these.  One  great  use  of  the  Arboretym 
et  FruHcetum  Britanmcum  will  be,  to  render  the  employers  of  nurserymeD,  and  espe» 
ciaily  botaoical  amateurs  and  ladies,  familiar  with  the  correct  names  of  ligneonf 
plants.  This  will  soon  create  among  commerdal  gardeners  a  demand  for  a  correct 
nomenclature,  which  the  nurseryman  will  supply  when  he  finds  it  his  interest  to  do 
so,  but  not  before. 

In  the  foUowing  Catalogues,  with  one  excepdon,  no  authorities  for  the  namea  hove 
been  given  by  the  nurserymen  who  sent  them.  The  practice  of  affixinc  tfae  autho» 
rities  is  adopted  by  all  the  first  nurserjmen  on  the  Gontinent,  but  is  alnost  alwaji 
n^lected  in  this  country.  These  Cataiogues  were  prepared  before  the  seTere 
frost  of  January,  1838,  which  destroyc^  many  thousands  of  ligneous  plants  in 
British  nurseriesy  and  which  will  probably  occasion  a  temporary  rise  of  price  in  ▼arioob 
articles  for  a  year  or  two. 


■* 


I. 

Catalogue  of  American  and  other  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds^  imported, 
or  procured^Jbr  Sale^  by  George  Charlwood,  14.  Tavistock  Row, 
Covent  Garden.  "^ 


numsi 


uUinum    - 
enocarpom 


^cicia 

Julibriuin 

dealbiU 
^''cer 

rtibrum 

nlgrum 
.    striktum 

NegAHdo 
\   montknum 

aacchirinum 

camp^itre 

PtetuHo-Pl&tanus 
onspeui 
iocarpa 

tatftricum 

cr6tici|m    . 

platanSldM    • 

rtibrum 

AUdntut 

glanduUlia     • 
^nus 
.   iemillkta 

glutinbsa 

oblong&ta 

inckna 

oordifbUa 

Am6rpha 

fruticbsa 
Ampel6p8is 

Aedei^cea 
Andr6iiieda 

arbbrea 

mariina       • 

paniculita 

racemdia 

Agtiitrina     . 

ihit^foens    - 
Aionia 

melanoc4rpon 
AdUia 

raoembta 
Azalea, 

flne  mized 

nudiflbra     - 

glaflca 

variegkta 

•taminea 

nitida 

•citbra    - 

Sr»Yox 
orlb^nda 


$.  d. 

'    per  ounce  3   0 
S    6 


\ 


quarti   0 


S 

buahelS 

4 

quart  5 

4 

4 

packet  1 

bushei  7 

quart  4 


ounce  1 

-       Ib.  6 

packet  1 

9 
S 


onnceS 
1 
2 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


pMdcetl    0 


1    0 


1    0 


packet  1    0 


0    6 


packet 1    0 


Ai41ea 
deaibkta 
▼Ifcbia  ^  . 

^iccharig 
intMTif^a 
•eMOifbUa 

J^pleikrum 
fttitiiceni 

Baptisia 
tinctbria 

^6tula 
l^nU 
exo^lsa 
/Kjpulifblia 
pap^rrioea 
glanduldia 

ntgra 

nkna 

&lba       . 

pftndula 

diitLrica 

carpinifbUa 

pdntica 

Rutiobaa 

l^tea      . 

Bigndnia 

radlcani 
^um^lia 

/yciSldci 
C&rpinus 

Jetului 

americkna 
Osstibiea 

▼faca 

cordifbUa 
Oeandthus 
americinus 
asbreui 

Libkni 

Iconei 
Ceiistrus 

ic4.ndens 
C^rcis 

canad^ndi 

SiUquiitrum 

Cephalinthus 
occidentklii 


;j     packetl    8 


\\ 


packetO   6 


packetl    0 

.  quart  1  0 

1  6 

1  0 

1  0 

1  6 

S  0 

1  6 

.    packetO  6 

-    buibel4  0 

4  0 
.    packet  1  0 

.2  0 

3  0 

8  0 

5  6 

.    ounoeS    6 

1    0 

quart  1    0 
S    0 

bmhellS   0 

•     onnceS   0 

1    0 
packetl   0 

1    0 
per  100  10   0 

ounoeO   6 

}  16 

packet  1    0 


ChionibithuB 
▼iiginica 

ChamaeVops 
Palmitto 

Cldthra 
olnilbUa       . 
acuminkta 
panicuttta 
tamentbia 
pub^sceni 

Clssus 
Aederitcea 

Cl^matis 
rirginica 
Flammula 
Vi6ma 

vitioau 

campanuUita 
C6mus 

fldrida 
C6rylus 

^▼eUkna 
n4niii 

CblAma 

C^tK^gus 
j»7ri(blia 
mooAgyna 
dbirica      • 
dentkta 
odoratfiilna 
eKodLrpon 
glandulbia 
macradkntba 
carolinikna 
Cebfaiwi 
Cordkta 
fl6rida 

fflM 

Undiris 
nlgra 

on^e 

punctkta 

lUputtcea 

Ci^i-gAUi 

Pyraantiu 

/irunifblia 

panrifbiia 

pjrracanthiiblia 

ooocCnea    . 

cOTdkta 

purpbrea 

nlgra 

maroockna 


j.  A 

1  0 

I  0 

1  0 


-    padkeCO   ff 


.":} 


packet  1.0 


1   0 


jbudielia   0 
1    0 


quaitS    0 


1    0 
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Cnttt^gaa 
AxarolMt     - 
A]i>nia 
UiMcetifbUa 

TixSinica 
heCerophfUa 
oortllina     - 

Cuprteu 

disticha 

AuySldet 
-   aemperrlmt 

ftrfcta 

p^ndula 

norizontilllf 

Cfiaam 
biflbnn 
capitlktus 
decikmbem 
fblibtuf 
fbliis  incislf 
myrtifbliua 
pf^trichuf 
triflbnu 
umltetii 
ieullifbUuf 
alplnuf 
■^abAmum 

i>io8pjTos 
▼irginiina 

JFigiis 
fylT&tlca      . 

l^zinus 
pub^fcenf 
cplptera 
caroUnlAna 
farabucifblia 
iuglandifbtta 
tomentbfa 
platyc&rpa   • 
acuminkta 
exo^or     ■  . 

Gaulthdiia 
procAmbenf 

GtUhnium 
nitidum 
fempervlreof 

Gleditschta 

trlac&nthof 

infrmif 

uonofp^rmaf 
Gorddnta 

Lflfi4nthuf 
HaUsia 

tetrftptera 

parriflbra 

£iunamdlis 

Tininlca 
i?ibiscus 

fTrlacuf 

fjp^ricum 

Kalralifmm 
prolfflcum 
ofcxrffldef 
canad^nfe 

/lex 
ilouifbUum 
qpaca 
Bako&n 
laxiflbra 
Cattine     - 
Tomitbria 
angufltifbUa 

micium 
floridiLnum 

Indig6fera 
caroliniiLna 

/tea 
▼irgfnica 


f .  d. 


.  I    packet  1    0 


quartS 

6 

oonceO 

0 


1 


ounceS   0 


)  quart  2 

.  packetl 
perbuflhdlS 


.       .       Ib.  4 

5 

inpodf       qt  S 

.      packet  1 

.    packetl 
.    tt>.6 


il 


bufhellO 
.  quarti 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 

packetl 

1 

packetO 


quart4   0 


-    bufhel4   0 
(paeketl    0 


packet  0   6 


6 


PtM 

fKitAioenf 

Jhglant 
&lba 
amiira 

Eirdna 
mentbfa 
ffulc&ta 

fHTrifticfefl&rmif 
oUvvfttnnif 
/idfftrmU       . 
ntgra 
cindrea 

/unlperus 

▼irginikna 

5abtna 

chin6nfif 

comm^nif      • 

dalirica 

Ox^oedrus 

macroc&rpa 

phcenfoea 

(^cia      . 

Kilmta 
latifbUa 
giatica 
aogufltlfblia     - 

Zaiirus 
Sast^proM 

jHBMSOTfl 

liagerstrce^nta 
Indica 
cocdnea 
rbflea 
purpbrea       . 

Lesped^ 
fhit^icenfl     . 

Liriod^ndron 

Tulipffbra 
intcgriiblla 

Magn^lta 
glattca 
acumin&ta 
longifbUa 
macrophyila 
trip^tala 

itfi^lia 

Axederddk 
Menisp^rmum 

fmilftcinum 
Migspilus 

arbutifMia 

Mitcb^Ila 
rdpenfl 

iHorus 
nigra 
flba 
rbbra 

itfjriea 
cerifera 
carolin§ndfl 

Nfssa 

denticuULta 

tomentbfla 

aqu&tica 

cfrndlcanfl 

fl7ly4tica 

(^t&ta 
0'strya 

▼irglnica 
O^lea 

ameridLna      ■ 

Fassiflora 
incam&ta 


I 


f  .  d. 

packetO   6 

quartO    9 


1 

6 

s 

6 

s 

0 

1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

1 

6 

paeketl 
0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

paeketS   0 
4   0 


ounceS  0 
S  6 
2    0 


Iquarte   0 


•  packet  1    0 


Iquartl    6 


onnoel  6 

2  6 

1  6 

5  0 

S  6 


'packet  1    0 


0    6 


l 


ounce  0   6 


I    qttart4   0 


^paeket  1    0 


Jhiladflphus 
inoddrufl 
grandiflbrufl 

Plnus 

pahifltrifl,  in  cones 
pungenf 

▼ari&biUf     '    . 

Inopf 

rObra 

TVda 

ngida 

flerotina 

nlgra 

canadinfllf 

reflinbfla 

balfltoea 

F^iUert 

nlgra 

pumllio 

monttoa       . 

fljlTtetrif 

Pin&flter 

marftima 

Plnea 

■Strbbuf 

lArix 

Plcea 

^^bies 

&lba 

Plitanus 
oocidentiLllf 

iblfgonum 
▼i^nicum 

JfVinos 
glkber 

Pri^us 
hyemftUfl 
caroUntfntif 
Tirgfnica        . 

i>t^ea 
trifoli&U 

P^rus 

orbutifbUa 
Qu^rcus 

peduncuULta    > 

fletdliflbni 

C!§rrifl  fUlhamfafifl 

Sbber 

TVnixAi 

JS^iculufl 

auftr&Ufl 

coccfnea 

&lba 

CkSnmutpin 

tinctbria 

macrocirpa 

Prlnof 

Phgllof 

obtufliloba 

oUvBfdrmif 

bfcolor 

palAstrifl 


} 


f .  d 

packet 1    0 


quartl 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 
Ib.  3 
4 
2 
S 
2 
1 
2 
S 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


quart  2   0 

1    0 

ounoe2   6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 


quartl    0 


1    0 


3   0 


5  0 
4  0 
4    0 


packetl  0 

quartS  0 

buflhel  5  0 

7  6 

quart  2  6 

3  0 
5  0 
7  0 
7  6 
1  6 

1  0 

4  0 

2  0 

5  0 
S  0 
5  0 

s:o 

5  0 
2:0 

S  0 


lex 
arrifl 
Banlsteri 
iZbodod^ndron 

hirfbtum 
ferrugfneum 
m&ximum        ■ 
p6nticum 
punct&tum 

Ab6s 

gi&bra 
t^mlx 

a'phtna 
eganfl 
copilUna 


3 
2 
1 

4 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


packetl 

oimceS  6 

2  0 

1  0 


} 


1  6 

2  0 

ounoe  1   0 
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FORREST^S    PRICfiD  CATALOGUE    OF 


t.  A\ 


Robinia  Pseud-i^cJkiB 
AmetlaiD  .  Ib.  5 

Eiuropetti  -  .       S 

riwMa  ouAMl 

liBTigata 

oorymbdsa 

carollDa 

•uattelena 

AaxiiiifbUa 

fcDestdna 

«eCIgera 

rubiitfeUa 

fl6rida 

rubiginbaa 
'  florlMkDda 

Ijicida 
[   ChampDeydM 
var.  pimda 


J 


'packst  0    6 


OTiita 

hatt&u 

WUten 

«Sjp^tium 
/&Dceum 

i$pirae'a 
opulifblia 
tomentbMi 
«alicifMia 
corymbbaa 


Sterciklia 
j»latanjfblia 

Symphoria 


I 


padMtl   0 
Ib.6   0 


packet  0    6 


glooMillta 


] 


Sdbal 
flabellUSnhdt 

Thi^a 
ooddeollklto 

Utler 
europB^ 

raodnium 
arbbrtium 
leilDbeum 

Fibiiraum 


a.  tf. 

1    0 
]b.«    0 
1    0 


obdum 

^nuDilbllum 

pynfbUum 

Ficea 
fllamcntbea 


-packet    1    0 


4 


11. 


Catalogue  of  Forest  and  Omamental  Trees^  American  Plants,  and 
Flowering  Shrubsj  with  the  Pricesfor  1838,  sdd  by  Ricuard  For- 
R£ST  (Successor  to  the  late  W.  Malcolm  and  Ca),  Narser^^d 
SeedsmaD,  Kensington. 


Aeacia, 

•eedUngi 
,  tranaplanted 

threfr>thomed,  feedllnga 

tran^laDted,  3  to  5  feet 

Alder, 
aeedUogs,  1  year*s 

traDaplaated 

Aah, 

•eedlingi 

traosplaated 
mouDtain,  leedUDga,  1  year^a 

traDq»laDted 

Beech, 
aeedUDgi,  S  yean' 

tnuiaplaDted 
purple-leaved 
fem-leaTod 
Birch, 
weeping,  leedllDgt 
traosplanted 

Chestnut, 

hone,  leedlingt 

two  yean' wedlings  • 
transplanted 
striped-leaTcd 
scarlet-flowered 
Telloi^-flowered 
Spaniib,  seedUngs 

tranq>Unted 

striped-leaTed 

prouflc 

flemJeaTed 

Elm, 

wych,  seedlings 

transplanted 

English,  grafted 

striped-leaTcd  . 

Dutch.  •>  • 

Cornlah,  or  mountain 
transplanted 

Chiehester 
*  broad-leaTed  American 


P«r 

fVr 

Pte 

p« 

Fff 

Pcr 

Plni. 

100. 

1000. 

Plot. 

ina. 

leoe. 

«.Irf. 

«. 

1. 

4e 

Fir, 
batanorGUead      - 

«.  A 

a. 

9, 

"" 

10 

10 

15 

•eedlings,  8  yeaxs' 

— 

— 

10 

"" 

transplaBlad    - 

— 

— 

40 

"~ 

25 

•llTer,  seedUngs 

— 

■» 

15 

*~ 

mtO 

transplanted 
spruee,  seedUngs,  white 

\ 
^^M 

90 

— 

aa.6tf 

— 

6 

transplanted 

"~ 

— 

85 

— 

15 

black  spruce,  8  years'  seedlings 

» 

— 

90 

Sootchfir,   lyear 

■^ 

— 

la.6rf 

,_, 

^_ 

7«.&l 

8yeait              - 

» 

— 

U.^ 

. 

.^ 

1  va   ^MV 

10. 

traniplanted,  1 3Fear 

— 

— 

10 

^ 

^^ 

6 

Syeaa 

— 

— 

90 

— 

— 

SO 

Hasd 
Holly, 

•" 

IQi«rf 

^ 

•— 

8 

commoin              ■ 

m^ 

— 

10 

— 

— 

40 

Tariegated,  in  soits 

50 

75 

1  6 
16 

Hombeam) 

seedUngs 

.— 

— 

7s.arf 

traniplanted 

— 

— 

50 

— 

— 

7<.6(f 
90 

Labumum, 

^ 

seedUngs 

_ 

» 

5 

transplanted 

— 

— 

50 

— 

"■ 

7 
10 

Lardi, 

1  6 

TiIm 

leedlings,  1  year 
Syean 
transplanted 

E 

E 

9k.6rf 

aL6tf 
10 

1  6 

T.ima. 

m^ 

15 

■  •■■■■"> 

tran^lanted 

— . 

10 

2  6 

■" 

85 

Maple, 

16 
1  6 

EkigUih,  seedUngs 

transpianted 

^ 

^" 

10 
90 

m,    W 

Norway 

— 

— 

ao 

■^* 

^„ 

5 

Oak, 

^. 

^ 

M 

•eedUngSiSyears^.itrang    - 
mosiy-cu^ped  seedlings 

_ 

10 

.. 

so 

— 

4 

10 

. 

50 

traniplaMled  . 

^ 

— 

80 

M 

60 

scarlet,  seedUngs 

^^* 

10 

^ 

M 

50 

tianiplanted 

— 

16 

MB 

. 

60 

Luoombe 

36 

_ 

85 

Btrlped-leaTid 
winow4eaTed,beddad 

56 

M 

£6 

— 

S5 

FOllEST  AMD   ORMAM£NTAL  TREES  AMD  SURUBS* 
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Pv 

P«r 

P«r 

Pcr 

Pcr 

Pcr 

Plant. 

100. 

1000. 

Plaat. 

100. 

1000- 

«.  <f. 

s. 

«. 

s.  d. 

». 

s. 

Oak, 

Yew, 

JW% 

Cateiby*!.  bedded 

1  6 

seedlings,  8  years' 

80 
10 
40 

wUlow.leaved,  in  poCi 

86 

4  0* 

one  foot 

«■M 

white,  seedlingi 
bljick.  leedllngB 
fero-ieaTed 

fk 

15 
10 

transpUnted,  8  feet  to  S  feet 
broad-leaTed  Irish 

10 

obtusdokM,  leedlingi 

— 

10 

gramdntia,  in  pota 

1  6 

C§rri>  fol.  ▼arleg&tla 

50 

Goric,  in  pots 

S6i 

Ar\ 

evergreeo,  aeedlinn,  1  year's 
.    lapoti,18inche«  . 

.. 

100 

90 

HAKUry  CLIMBERa 

5to6feet 

S  6 

Pinc, 

./^ristoldchia 

Weymoutb,  leedlingt,  1  year's 

Syean' 

— 

"" 

8 
18 

slpho 
tomentbsa 

16 
16 

bftUed 

— 

— 

80 

^trfigene 

trani^anted    - 

— 

— 

50 

4  A 

americtoa 

1  6 

duiter,  seedlingi 

— 

■" 

10 

austrUca 

16 

transplanted 

— " 

PVf 

85 

sibirica 

16 

inpotf 
plnaiter,  leedlings,  1  year 

traneplanted 
itone,  teediingt 

inpoti 
oembra 

l"6 

75 
6* 

10s6tf 
85 

Bigndnsa 
radlcans  ml^or 
capreoUkts 
grandiflbra 

06 
86 
86 

16 

CeUstnis 

in  pots 

50 

so&ndens 

09 

maritlma,  seedlingi 

— 

a 

10 

Cl^matis, 

New  Jersey  da          -         - 
mugho,  seedlings 

— 

o 

10 
80 
50 

sweetjoeoted,  bedded 
fldrida 

09 
1  6 

85 

8  years* 
bedded 
UriciodeCalabrl 

— 

T 

sfmplex 
plfeno 
Vitlo^IU  r&bra 

16 
1  6 
8  6 

laricio  dt  Corse,  8  yMia  beided 

— 

6 

purpbrea 
^  ,         iLpldno 

0  9 

Aleppo, 

16 

seedHngs 

— 

5 

Vidma                . 

10 

inpots 

1  0 

alplna 

16 

canadtaals,  8  lieet 

06 

angustifblU 
cyUndrica 

16 

Plane, 

86 

onddentldis,  3  ftet  to  4  fed 
orient^lis          ... 
Poplar, 

— 

80 
90 

erteta 
hispinloa 
integrifbUa 
UthyrifbUa 

1  6 
1  6 
10 
10 

black  lUUan 

"" 

10 

parriflbia 

10 

balsam 

•~" 

crispa 

16 

wbite,  or  abele 
Carolina 

— 

85 

calyclna 

09 

." 

50 

cirrbbsa 

1  6 

new  sweet4oented 

— 

10 

montkna 

96 

Sycamore, 

odorftU 

1  0 

seedlings 

— 

.~ 

5 

Tioruttldes 

1  0 

transplanted 
striped 

^ 

50 

15 

gU6ca 
orientkUs 

1  0 
16 

Walnut, 

5 
50 

Vit&Iba 
reticuUta 

16 
1  6 

seedlings 
tzanspUnted 

— 

Decumiria 
baftAta 
sarmentbsa 

80 
80 

FOR  HEDOES. 

Berberry, 

GelthMtmi 

seedlings 

m^ 

^ 

8 
85 

semperTiiens 
nitiaum 

86 
16 

Box, 

Honeysuckle, 

dwarfyforedging 

— 

8 

scarlet-trumpet 

» 

50 

cree 

l  6 

eTcrgreen 

_ 

50 

Briera, 

flexubsa' 

1  6 

w 

sweet,  saedlin^s 
Crab, 

— 

r 

5 

pub^scens 

4U>a 

fl&Ta 

86 
86 
86 

m 

ouerdfblU 

86 

scedOings            •               • 

— 

"•" 

5 

4  A 

TacicgUa 

86 

transpUnted 

~ 

— 

10 

broad^teaTed,  Irish              -    *) 

Fune, 

4  A 

90 
to 

50 

seedlings 
Holly, 

" 

10 

Tariegated          .                -    f 

— 

•eedUngs 

— 

. 

6 

Sodety.                              3 

<^F 

transpUnted,  TaiUgatad 

— 

100 

/asmbium 

PriTet, 

offlcin4U 

10 

_ 

10 

10 

eTergreeB           >               • 

.• 

16 

reTohitum 

1  6 

Thom, 

WaUichaMMS 

86 

-{ 

5K.tO 

7s.6if 

hbmUe 

16 

whlte,  sfndllngi,  8  ycan'     • 

— 

Xfcium 

tnuMpUntad 

*- 

^ 

10  15 

b&itisrum 

09 
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FOBREST^S  PRICED   CATAL06UE   OF 


Menisp^nnuiii 
canadtnse 
▼Irginicum 

Fassifldn 
aerdleft 
bfbrida 

Mayaius 
Periploca 

flne'ca 
jRosa 

BouraatUtf 


1] 


t.  d. 

Pv 

100. 

s.  d. 

1000. 

».d. 

1  0 
10 

10 

to 

S6 

■ 

09 

09 

multUKMra 

•empenrkoM 

fiAnkaibv&lfaa 
Idtea 
Virginian  silk  tree 
Virginian  creeper 
Wistib^ 

fruttftceiia 
tln^nais 

Zizyphus 
voIiibiBi 
sinteds 


a.  d. 
09 
09 
09 
09 

06 

0  6 

1  6 
I  6 


1  6 
-       25 


Pcr 
100.  , 

a.  4.   s.  A 


ORNAMENTAL   TREES,   AMERICAN   PLANT8,   AND    FLOWERINO 

8HRUBS. 


.^ies 
nlgra 

Rophaltaica 
rtibra 
baitftmfa 
canad^ntia  var 


FvPUnt. 
a.  d.     t,  d. 


2 
63 
0 
7 
1 


.  ClanbraMU/aiMi  S 

Douglifltf  S5 
DouglM  laxilbUa  50 

FrJLten'          .  S 

Smithidaa       •  10 

Pichta          .  8 

«ibfrica           .  S 

ezc61aa  «trfcta  S 

Menzi^        .  63 

Acadt, 
JMrtasim 


6-5  0 
0-.106  0 
9^  1  0 
6— 10  6 
0—16 
6—5  0 
0—40 
0-80 
6-  5 
6-  15 
6—  6 
6—  5 
6—  5 
0-100 


yTcer 

coccfneum 
eriocftrpum 
h^eropb^um 
hfbridum 
LoMld 
macn^h^um 
nlgrum 
^latanbidei  L. 
sacch&rinum  L. 
Many  other  aortg. 

.ifi^sculus 

macrottftchya 
cocclnea 
flliva  fr. 
Pivia 

Hippoc&ttanum 
rol.  argtoteii 
pub^tceni 
rbtea 
rubicflnda  Dee. 

AU&nhu 
glandulbta  W. 

^ateraus 
common 
blotcbed-leaTed 
tilver-ttriped 
gold-itriped 

Almond, 
■ingle  dwarf 
double 
Japan 


1    6 


1  6 
1  6 
1    6 


1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
£ 


} 


8 
8 


^lnus 
cordita  .  1 

lacinilita       .  1 

Many  other  interett. 
ing  varietiet. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


1    6 
8    6 


6 
6 


8  6 

£  6 

8  6 

8  6 


1    0 


0  9 

0  9 

8  6 

8  6 


1  6 
1  6 
1    6 


6 
6 


]  50  0. 
1    0 


•     t    6 

-    S    0 


FcrFlant. 
S.  d.      S.  d. 

Altluea  firutez, 
•eedlingt  $   Ot 

bedded        16   0 
double  puzple         50   0 
red       .       50    0 
■triped  .         75   oS-perlOO 

paintedlady  50    0 

Amdanchier 
▼ulg^Yia 
BoCry4]^um 

Ani6rpha 
tnxivdbnL. 

^Diygdalus 
macrocfcrpa 
orient&IU  W. 

Andr6meda 
aibbrea  fP.       .       7    6 
OMiMblta       .       1    6 
CatertMB'!  W.  16 

mari&na  W.  -  8  6 
paniculkta  -  16 
pulverul^nta  .  16 
•pecibtaPA.  -  8  6 
■peeibtavar.  .  81  0 
florib6nda,  and  maoy 
other  fine  varietlea 

Andfta 


trfloba 

Ar^lia 
•pinbta 
racembaa 


1    6 


S    6 
1    6 


[jperlOO 

o]p«ioo 


Arbor  Vitae, 

American        .  0    9 
Oriental,  teedlings  1    0 

trantplanted  10 

Chlnete  .  5 

^'rbutus, 

.  teedlingt       -  7 

trantplanted  81 

tcarlet  •  S 

ilndr&chne  W.  S 

ITnedo  .  8 

mucron&ta  L.JU  S 

critpa  -  s 

terratifblia       .  3 

proc^a  Dom  5 

Arctostiphylos 

alpina  .  5 

USra-drtl         .  S 

A^ieviba 

Jap6nica£.       -  1    Ou.    £    g 

Asalea 

arl)or£«cens  5    0 

autumn&Ut  81    Oper  dos. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 

0 
6 


Asalea 
auiiatia 


«:  d.     ud. 


5  0 

5  0 

Uuah  '  5  0 

calenduHUMi  IfA     S  6 

candtoent        -        3  6 

dimeapl^  S  6 

ooccfnea       •  21  Opcr 

"'*^Sd^    :  ] «  6 

ft«:iGu]iita  8  6 

friLgrant          -  3  6 

SlaQcaXon.  8  6 

izU            -  3  6 

hltpida         -  3  6 

latepunite       -  Z  6 

Leopold          •  5  0 

nltidaPJL       -  3  6 

midiflbraL.  8  6 

p6ntica&Iba^  5  0 

procAmbena  3  6 

•eroipldna        •  3  6 

seHkina        -  8  6 

•pecibta  mljor  3  6 

▼ucbwiX.       .  8  6 

venfcolor         -  3  6 

Waterertred  -  -  3  6 
Ohent  asaleaa,  Ane 
•orta;  and  other 

hybrid  ▼arieties  5  0 

Bay, 
•weet  .  0    6 

narrow-leared  0    9 

Benthamta 
flragifera 

BerUrU 
^quifblium 
rtpen^ 
fncicuHLris 
dealbftta 
arittkUl^ 
asi&tica  Bn. 
Many  other  interesC 
ing  spedes  and  var. 

Box,  Tree^ 
green  .  0 

variegated       .        0 

Broom, 

^ianith,  •eedlings    S 

trantplanted        10 

double  -  1 

wbite  Portugal,  )     « 

•eedUngs  j     ' 

bedded  10 

Luoca,  tcedUngs      3 

transplaBted    10 


8    6 


S    6. 

7    6 

10    6 

10    6 

.36 

S    0 


5   0 


9 
6 

6per  100. 
0    dow 
6 


9  perlOO. 

6  do. 
6  do. 
6    dok 
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} 


Fnrnant. 
s.  d.     t.  d. 

Calydinthus 

fl6ridus  W.  10    each 

fertilii  W.       .        2   6    daj 
Caragdna 

arbor^scent  LanA»  1    6    do. 

Other  varietiet 
Cat&lpa 

jwrtae<efblia 

H.K.  }.    5   0  per  100 

seedlings  3 

bedded         -  SO   0    do. 

3feet  75    0    do 

Ceanotlius 
americiLnui  W.         16 
aitireua  -  2   6 

Cedrus 
DeM/ara  Rox.         10    ft- 21    0 
Lib&niAirr«rf.         3    6—50 

Celtis 
occident&Ut  £.  1    0 

Chimon&nthus 

ttkgtMt  LML  3  6 
grandiflbnu  Ltiid/.  7    6 

Chiondnthus 

▼irglnictu  L.  16 

Cldthra 
.  alnifblta  PA.  0   9 

pub^acena        -        0    9 
Cli^nthus 

punfceut  jLiiMS:        7    6  6 

Coliitea 

arbor^fcent  W.        0    9 

crudnta  -         0    9 

Poc6ckiV  -        0    6 

Comptonta 

«plenifblia  If.  i:.    0    9 
Corchorus 

jap6nicu«  Xr.  -  0    6 

Comus 

m&sculaZi. 

variegJlta 
sangulnea  L. 
■ericea 
&lba 
Corylus 
americ&na  W. 
^vellkna 

riihra 

&lba 

gr&ndit 

baroelon^ntit  _ 
Col6roa  W.  16 

Cotone^ster 
acumin&u  LindL     2    6 
airintt  1,/iM/^  '2    6 

fHgidaLlnd^.  3    6 

laxiflbra        -  3    6 

melanoc&rpa  1    6 

xnicroph^ira  WaL  1  6 
Nummul&ria  2    6 

raoemiflbra  -  2  6 
rocundif blia  £  A  2  6 
tomentbta  liatfi.  1  6 
vulg&rit  ImuU.  1  6 
uoiflbra         -  16 

Crab, 
Chinete         •  0    9 

Siberian  -        0    9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 


9 
9 
6 
6 
6 

9 
0 


0    6 


FarPlant. 
$,  d.      ».  d. 


DWARFS  AND  STANDARDS. 

CratA^^gus  1 

cocclnea  W. 

corillina 
indent&U  ^2   6 

glandulbta 
■ubvillbta 
punct&ta  W., 


Cratse^gus 

pyrifblia  W.  '.  2 

macradintha  8 

CrQs-g&lli  L.  0 

spieiident  H.  K.    1 

{>runifblia  1 

inelU^it 
«alicifblia 
ovalifbUa 
pyracanthaefblia 
nlgra 
puiptirea 
altafca 
Douglattj        -         3 
fl&va  -  2 

lob&ta 
trilolAta 
apiifblia 
cord&ta 
spatiiulftta 
Axarbltu 
Arbnia 
marocdina 
orienU^lit  Bate. 
tangulnea  Pali. 
tanacetif  blia  B.K 
ffl&bra 
Leeona    6 
heteroph^Ila  Klug  1 
Oxyacantha  1 

obtuUta  n    6—   S    6 

lacini&ta 

jDteridifblia 

melanoc&rpa  ^ 


6 
6 

9-16 
0—2    6 


-16-2    6 


6 
6 


,1    6_   2    6 


J 


Olivieroiia 

eriocfrrpa 

^ercifblia 

mdltiplex 

aCirea 

purptirea 

rbsea 
parvifblia 

fl6rida 

grossularitefblia 
Booth 
vlrglnica 
mcxicikua  M.  et  i 

CunninghiUnta 

lanceol&ta 
Cupr^us 
lusit6nica  Tou. 
tempervlrens  L. 
ttrfcta 
teedlingt    - 
t>edded 
in  pott 
p^ndula  Tkun. 

Cydonia 
jap6nica  Pen. 
sinensis  TAoti^ 

Cypress, 
declduout 
tccdlingi 
i)edded 

Cytisus 

nfgricant 
capit&tus 
purpUreus  Seo. 

&lbut 
alplnut 
dec^mbcnt 
hirsbtut 

Z>aphne 
alplna  L. 
oleifblia 
colllna  Sm. 
Tdrtoiuraira  L 
Cnebrum  L. 

foL  arg6nteis 

fol.  afireit 
roc&cea 

8  O 


5   0 


1 

U    6— 


6—2    6 


3    6 


3    6-50 


1 

1 

1 

5 

10 

50 


6 

6      ' 

6 

OperlOO. 

0 

0 


] 


1    6 


PcrPlant. 
S.  d.      «.  dL 


1  6 

5  OperlOO. 

10  0 

5  0  perlOO 

5  0      do. 

0  9    each 


\ 


1    6 


2 

6 

2 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

1 

6- 

2 

6 

3 

6 

1 

6 

2    6 


Ddphne 
Gnidium  L.  .26 
p6ntica  L.  -16 
altkica  -  2    6 

Neapolitan  Loif.       2    6 
DauDhin£        -        2    6 
J/ae^rCTfin.whiteZ..  1    0 
,rcd  2    0 

autumn. 
flowertng  2    0 
evergreen    0   6— 
Deutzaa 


1 


} 


l   0 


1    0 


1    0 


16—26 

2  6—50 

3  6 

1  6 

2  6 
2  6 
2  6 
1  6 

5    0 


10—16 

1    6 

5    0-76 


1  6 
1  6 
1    6 


sc&bra  Dois        * 
i>iospyros 

ediilit 

IoMlU 

jLbtut  W, 

liicida 

reticul&la 

rugulbta 

virgini&na  W. 
Dirca 

palAttrit  L. 

anguttifblia  L. 

argdntea 

arbbrea 

^'mpetnim 

nlgrum 
Epigae^a 

rfepent 
JE^rica 

vulgftrit  fl.  pl^Q 

»  fl.  Mbo 

multiflbra 

mediterr&nea 

▼ftgam 

r^tralix  r&bra 
lilba 

cinteea       , 

auttr&iis 

c&rnea 

ttrfcta 

umbelllita 

Eriobotrya 
Japdnica 

Escallonta 

f[landulbta  Sm. 
Ilinlta 
vitcbta 
montevidftntii 

^uonymus 

americiinut  W.  10 
atropurpbreut  W.  l  6 
europaelit  W.  0    9 

HamiltonidMatt  5  0 
laUfbliut       .        .16 

Fontanesta 
/ihillyredldei  Lamb.  2    6 

Fothergilla 

alnifblia        -  10-16 

FrankUnia 
AUamhha        '•  2    6 

i^dlxinus 

acumin&ta       >  10—26 

rotundifblia  1    0 

timplicifblia  1    0 

critpa  >  16 

(ymu»  .  16 

p6ndula        >  16 

a<irea  -  10 

arg^ntea       >  16 
Many  other  tottt. 

Furze, 

double,  in  pott  16—26 

upright,  in  pott  16—26 

dwarf,bedded  1   0 


«6—50 


1  6 

:»  6 

2  6 
2  6 


1 
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70RR£St's  priced  catalogue  of 


ar  Planti 


3  0- 


1 

0 

l 

6- 

S 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6— 

2 

« 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

s 
1 
1 
1 
1 

9 
3 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


6 
6-5    0 


1    6 


1 

S 


0 
6 


] 


S    6 


S    0 


GiTrya 

elllptica  2K  Dda. 
Gaultherta 

proctfmbem  W. 

ShuUoH  Ph. 

GenhtA 

ftnglica  • 

dec6inbeiit       • 

•caritMa  • 

aericea 

tinctbria  L. 

triquetra 

Manj  other  t| 
Gleditscbia 

h^rrida  W. 

•in^Dnis  P.  S. 

macradkntba  jC  C. 

in^rmis 

latitiliqua       • 
Gord^nta 

Cb^tceni  W. 
Ltiftnthoi       ■ 

Gymn6cladui 

canadiSntia  W, 
Hal^a 

tetiAptera  W. 

dfptera  • 

Hazel 
purpIe-IcaTeil 
cut-leaTed 
mden, 
po^Uca  (7dlo#* 
berried)        • 
/Tippophae 
conferta  • 

rhanin<ddet       « 
Hydr&ngea 
arbor^trent  £• 
hort^nsis  Sm. 
ouercifblia  £kirt. 
rlex 

.  ilquifblium  vaiie- 
i^tum 
firox 

IbL  arx^nteis 
fol.  a&rris    - 
fhictu  Ititeo 
heterophfllum    , 
Many  otner  Tarictiee. 

/'tea 
vii^lnica  -        10 

Judas  tree 

scedlings  5  0  per  100 

bedded       -       -  0  6 

transplanted  1  0 

Juniper, 

oommoo,  seedlingi  5  Q  per  100 

transplanted  0  6 

Swedish  -  0  6 

Irith  .  0  9 

5ablna  .  ;i  6 

variegated  1  6 

Kilinta 
latifbKa       .  1    O- 

angustifblia       •      10 
glaftca  -  16 

rhbra  >  16 

varieg&ta  -       10 

piimiia  -  10 

nitida  >  16 

Koelreuteria 
panicul&ta  Dee. 

Labumum, 
English 
Scotch 

oalc-leaved       -        3   6 
puTple  -  2    6—36 

weepiDg  -        0    9—16 


1 
0 

1 
1 
S 


6 
9—10 

6 
6 

6 


5    0 


0    9-16 


} 


10—16 


PwPlan." 
.  d.      t.  d. 

o-ei  0 

0-7    6 


} 


0    9—10 


3 
5 
5 

5 
8 

1 
S 


Laburnnm, 
Waterer's  new       15 
new  scarlct  5 

Z.arix 
europseVi  Dee. 
var.  pendula 
microarpa 
pfendula  Lan^ 
sibirica 

Laurel»  Portuga], 

seedlings 

transpkiated 
Xaiirus 

Betnbm  L 

Sduqfra*  L. 

Laurustinus 
commoD  (pots) 
thlning.lcavod 
variegated 

Xedum 
palAttrc^  W. 
latifblium  W. 
anguttilbUum 
fhymifblium 
dectimbens 
&uxifblium  W. 

Z.ig(Lstrum 

chin^nte       >  2 

LinnasV 

borG^Ils  Gro.  0 

Liquidambar 

StyracSflua  W.  1    ^ 

imbeibe         .  16— 

Liriod^ndron 
Tulipffera  W. 
transplanted    .      l    6Z 

Lycium 
b&rbarum  .     0 

chintose  -        0 

Macliira 
auranOaca  Nut. 

Magnolia 

acuroinMa  W.  3 

auricul&ta  W.  5 

concpicua  H.  K.  5 

cord&ta  Ph.  5 


I 


6ne  Exmouth  (pots)  3 

glatica              -  1 

grfccilis           -  3 

grandiflbra  W.  3 

macroph^Ua  Pk.  10 

oboviita           .  1 

Soulangedaa  5 

Thomtonidna  5 

trip^Ula  W.  S 

purpiirea  B.  U.  5 

Menzidsta 


poiifbhft  J. 
globuliiritf  SaJ. 
pQmila 
csriilea  Wakl 

3f<^spilus 

Ameidnckkr 

ant&rctica 

«rbutifbHa 

Botry&pium 

racembsa 
^capit&ta 
^  Chamsm§spiius 

floribiinda 

germ&nica    - 
latifblia 
dne  nikclGO 

grandiflbra 

o\&lis 

pfimila 

Pyracantha 

tangufnca 


0 
1 
1 
3 


. 


9—5  0 
Ol-  7  6 
0 

Oper  100 
0 

6 
6—5   0 

6 

6-8  6 
6—    S    6 


10—16 

S   6 

0—16 
9—10 


S 
S 


5 
S 
5 
5 


6—    5 

0—  10 

0-    7 

0 

6— 

6— 

6- 

6- 

6~15 

6 

0-    7 

0-    7 

ft-    7 

0 


9-  1 
0—  S 
G-  1 
6—    5 


9 
9 


1    0—    S    6 


I    6—    S    6 


5 
35 


d.      s.d. 
0  per  100 

O 

0 

9—    I    6 

6 
6 

6—10   6 


0    9 


6 
9 

0—16 


.■■} 


6—    S    6 
6—    S    6 


1    0 


Mulberry, 

Myrtle,  Candle> 

berry 

bedded 
Nyssa 

aqulitlca  .         0 

Ononis 

fruticbsa         .  1 

rotundifblia  -  1 
Pcony,  Trec  3 
Periploca 

gne^ca  -  0 

Philad^lphus 

grandiflbrus  W.        l 
{BorL  Soe.)  0 

latifblius         .       > 

Ikxus        .       -     S-l 

tomentbsua»  N^O 
Photxnia 

serrulAU  LimdL  S 
PhiUyrea 

angustUblia       -       1 

6uxifblia 

tlicifblia 

latifblU  L. 

mMU£. 
Pinus 

austrlaca         •  10 

Banktia«a       -  7    6— 10   6 

CimbraVi.      -  16—50 
helvetica           .16—50 

exc^lta  Lamh.  10    6-  Sl    0 

GerardMbM  WaL  Sl    0— 40    0 

halepensitW.  1    O—    I    & 

Inops                   -  10—16 
insignis       .        .21    0— IQD    0 

LambertM^     -  Sl    0—100   0 

macroc&rpa       -  45    0 

maritima       -  10—16 

mltis  ^ttch,        -  10—16 

nigrterena       >  1    0—    1    6 

?LTfittris  .    :3    6-    5   O 

inltster        .  i    0—    1    6 

ifnea  W.           .  1    6—    S    6 

ponderbsa  Dois  15    0—  21    0 

pumflio          -  10 

piingens  16       3   6 
retinbsa       -        .10 

rfgida                 -  1    6—    S    6 

rom&na       >  1    6—    S   6 

Sabin/Uiaa  Doug.  85    0—  40   0 

Siitlbu»  Booik  1    0 

sylv^ttris         >  0    6 

7\eMa                -  1    6—    S    6 

tatirica           -  10 

uncinilU            >  S    6 

Webbtaaa        .  Sl    O^IOS   0 
Laricio       .        '16 

longifblia        -  S5    U—  35  0 

PI£nera 
RichJiTdJ  Bfich. 

Pldtanus 
ocerifblia  W. 
cune&U  W. 
occident&lis  W. 
orientUu  W. 

Jbl^gala 
Chamaebdxus 

Pomegranate, 
common 

dcuble-flowered  ^  I    6 
dwarr 

Populus 

anguliiU 

h^^brida  ^I    6 

Lindif^daa  Booth 

And  otb»  intcrestiog  varietiei^ 


S    6 


-10—16 


10—16 
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PsFlont. 

ParPlBDt. 

J 

.  d 

1. 

d. 

« 

S.  d. 

$. 

d. 

Pr  iknus 

Iih<ia 

cop4Uina          -        1 

6 

^l^gans  W, 

l    6 

cerasifera       -         1 

& 

glftbra  L, 

1    0 

'  aerrulfiita  (double) 

leuc&ntha 

1    6 

fiibfrica 

radlcans  L. 

1    0 

And  otber  interest- 

suav^olens 

1    6 

ing  varietiea. 

Toxicodendron  L. 

1    0 

P}tus 
alploa          .       -1 
arbutiiblia        -       1 

6- 
6— 

2 
2 

6 
6 

trifoli&ta 
typhlna  L. 

er^cta 
▼imix  L. 

l    6 

1    0 
1    0 
1    6 

dom^stica     -       -    2 

6 

chin^iisis 

1    6 

lloribAnda       -         1 

6 

viridifldra 

1    6 

hfbrida       .       .     1 

6 

T«\-* 

■cmi-double    .         1 

6 

Ribes 

▼ariolbsa  (Nepal)    ). 
ve«Ua(NepaV    i 

6 

at&reum  preNxnc 
ser6tinum 

1    6 
0    9 

Many  other  speciea. 

sanguineum  0    9 

Ahimnus 
latifblius           -       1 

Ow 

1 

6 

yellow- 
ftuited 
c^reum 

10 

2    6 

alnitblius       - ,        1 

0— 

1 

6 

echinfttum 

^         \9 

2    6 

,  alplnus                 -    1 

6— 

2 

6 

glutiniwum  Vomg. 

2    6 

J2hodod4ndron 
alta-clerensc       -    tl 

0 

in^brlans 
malv^eum       » 
multiflbrum 

3    6 
5    0 
3    6 

anthopbgon 

niveum         - 

3    6 

arbbreum  (Nepal)  7  ^ 

Smith    -             S 
aMctf&rfblia       -     7 

6—10 

6 

punctiLtum 

3    6 

6 

sanguf  neum  (dark 

var.)           i 
sax4tile 
specibsum  Lindi,, 

Dec       -       -    , 

asaleoldes  Hort.       2 
odor&tum        -        5 
campanul&tum       21 

6 
0 
0—63 

0 

l    6- 

S 

6 

m 

catawbitose              8 

6 

eauc&sicum  W.         3 

6—10 

6 

Roblnm 

caucasiooldes       -    5 

0 

hfspida  W. 

1    &- 

2 

6 

Cbamocistus  W.      5 

0—10 

6 

glutinbsa 
in^rmis 

1    6 

dabricum  fV.            2 

6 

1    6 

atrovlrens        -       2 

6 

aren&ria 

1    6- 

2 

6 

ferrugfneum  W.       1 

0- 

1 

6 

Halod^ndron 

1    6- 

2 

6 

Glennydmini 

CAatnidgu 

1    6 

guttA.tum 

pygmai'a 
Jubiita 

1    6 

goU-bloCched         7« 
^       striped           j^ 

6 

81    0 

macroph^Ua 

1    0 

hirsatum  W.           1 

6 

tortubsa    ' 

2    6 

foL  var. 

spect&bilis 

1    6 

V 

Btripcd-leaved 

Roses 

~  h^ridum       -         2 

6 

A           A 

h^bridum  ennein- 
drum 

common  mots 
white  moss 

0    6 
3    6- 

5 

0 

lapp6nlcum  Wakl.    7 

6-10 

6 

blush  moss 

■                       ■      __ 

2    6 

macr4nthum             7 

6—10 

6 

cnmson  moss 

3    6 

rofrximum  W,          1 

6— 

6— 

0 
2 

6 
0 

celeatial         -          u    9 
village  maid,  SUmd. 5^0 

rbseum     -       >       3 

6 

CoUectionofDwarf 

myrtifbllum  Lod.     S 
nivftticum   -       -    7 

6-    5 
6-.  10 

0 
6 

Ro«e8.:S0s.perl0a 
standard,   iu  flue 

nfveum      -       -    10 

6 

coUection 

5    0- 

7 

6 

VtAAednum       -     10 

6~^4S 

0 

China»  ditto 

5    0— 

7 

6 

odorft,tum  iToff.        5 

0- 

7 

6 

Scotcb.  douUe 
A   collection  of 

5    O^ 

7 

6 

pfctum 

p6oticum  in  var.  W.  1 

300J 

0— 

2 

6 

dlfl^rent  sorts 

glomer&tum      -       2 

6 

itiibus 

ftllHim  (true)         3 

6 

virgfnicus 

1       0 

princeps 
flrunirolium 

double  white 
cut-leaved 

1    0 
1    0 

pdmilum       -          3 

6 

&rcUcus  E.  B. 

2    6 

punctfctum  W,         2 
RussellMlfMcm          15 
•ilver-striped        -    5 
VfEtertdnum          21 

6— 
0- 
0 
0 

3 

21 

6 

0 

pauciflbrus 
spectftbUis 
nootkftnus  Jlfoc. 

1    0 
1    6- 
1    6 

8 

6 

,  With  aU  the  ncw 

Rdacm 

and  interesting  • 

aculeiltus  L. 

0    6- 

0 

9 

Hybrids. 

l/ypogl6ssum  L 

1    6 

iZhodora 

raoembsusi» 

1    6 

canad^nsis        -       2 

0 

Salisbilrta 

Mh^LS 

odianUfbUa  Sm. 

1    0- 

1 

6 

arom&ttca  H.  K.      2 
canad^nsb       -     "% 
cop&llina       -        f « 
mftjor      -C^ 
Orl&ria       -       -3 
C6Unus  L.        '       1 

0 
G 
0 

iSeimbiicus 
lacinikta 
varieg&ta  6Iba 
fol.  atireis 
fr<ictu-6Ibo 

1    0- 
1    0 

1    0- 

1 
1 

1 

6 
6 

6 

iS^milaz 
frspera 
SartapartUa 

«SbUnum 

czlspum 
Sophora 

japdnlca  W. 


PerFUott. 
S.  d.      «.  d. 


1 
1 


p^ndula  7  3 


variegftta 
^&rtium 

jfinceum  L. 

fl.  pleno 

argtoteam 
S^irie'^ 
•  ar^^ntea 

arueiblia  Sm. 

beila  SimM 

flexubsa  Fh. 

lavigftta  W. 

n&tans 

tomenti>sa 

Stuirtia 
Malachodendron 
viiglnica 

Symphoria 

racembsa 
Syringa 

p^rsica 

&Iba       - 

Josiks^a 

TUmariz 
g&liica 
germ&nica 

2%xus 
bacGJlta  varieg&ta 
hib^mica 

Thermopftis 
^umifl>lia 


0 
0 

1 
1 


}■• 


18 

0 


raia 

frlba  {Bort.  Soc) 

laxiflbra 
lacinilLta 
nlbra 

Tulip  Tree, 
seedHngs 
transpuinted 

Facclnium 
MyrtfUus 
ntis  id»*a       - 
macroc&rpon 
Oxycdccos 
hispfdulum    - 
amcc^um 
crassifbUum 
liicidum 
flrondbsum 
ftaxifbUum    - 
virg&tum 
formbsum 
ov&tum 

F611a 
Pse&do-cytisus 

Fibiimum 
chin^nse  -       1 

eotinifbUum  (Nepal)  2 
lantanoides       -      1 

Xanthorhizft 
<^ifblia 

Xanth6xylum 
/raxfncum 


6 
6 


1    0 


1    6 


6-5   0 


6 
6 
0 

6 
6 


0 
1 
1 

3 
2 

0  9 

1  0 

0  9 

2  6 

1  6 


2    &-    3   6 
2    &-   3    6 


0    6 

0   6 
0    6 


6 
6 

6 
0- 


2    6 


OperlOO 
9-    1    0 


VI  0-   5   0 


5    0—  10   6 


1    6 


6— 

6 

0 


8    6 


1    0 


1    6 


Select  Collection  of  Dahlias 
and  Heartsease. 


8  6  2 


1 
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III. 


Lisl  of  Trees,  Plants^  4"^.,  wtth  the  Prices  for  1838,  sold  hy  Petek 
LiVWsoN  and  Son,  3.  Hunter  Square,  E^inburgh,  Seedsmen  and 
^urserymen  to  the  Highlandand  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 


SEEDLING  FOREST  TREES. 


Alder, 
87eur 

Ash, 

Syear 
mountain,  1  year 

Beech, 

1  jear 

Birch, 

weqHng,  $  year 
Cheetnut, 

Spaoish,  1  jeer 
2  jear 
Hazel, 

1  year 
Holly, 

lyemr 
Hombeam, 

1  year 
LaburDum, 

Englich,  1  yeer 

Scotch,  1  year 


JVIaple, 


Norway,  Syear  •             *             ,. 

Oak, 

common,  2  year  ... 

3  year  -             -              - 

Turkey,  1  year  -              -          - 

Syear  ... 

JPlnus 

austiiaca  P.  Bdu  (Black  Pine  of  Auitria) 
1  year  -  ... 

Syear  .... 

.   marltima  Bort.^  1  year 
Syear 
miijQr,  1  year 


Perieoo. 
«.    d. 

5   0 


4    0 
6   0 


3  6 

7  6 

10  0 

1£  6 

10  0 

6  0 
5  0 

4  0 
4  0 

SO  0 

3  0 

4  0 

7  6 
9  0 


10  0 

fiO  0 

10  0 

IS  6 

18  6 


Piniater  FK,  1  year         -         • 
8year  -  - 

pumflio  FFl,  1  year  -  -  - 

pyreniLica  Caipt,  S.  E.  Cook,  1  year 
sylvfeatrifl  W.  (Scotch  Fir),  from  ceed  col- 
lected  ttom  nataral-gnmB  trees  in  tiie 
Highlandt,  1  year  ... 

Syear       -  .  - 

aeed  fttm  Haguenan  Foterti,  1  yea 
JJm  SaL 
europM^a  Dec  (Lardi},  aeed  fkom  tiic 
TVioI,!  year  -  -  - 

Syear'  -  - 

-eommon,  1  year 

Syear 

.^ies  Scd, 
Pfoea  W.  (SllTer  Fir),  1  year 

8year 
Syear 
ezofilaa  Poir.  (Norway  Spmoe).  8  year     • 

S 
Sjcamore  (or  Flane), 
1  year 
Syear  ... 

Service^ 
1  year 


Thoms  (or  Quicks), 
1  year 


1  year 
Sweetbriar, 

lyear 
Syear 
Yewa, 
Syear 

Walnut» 
1  year 


TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES. 


Alder, . 

1  to  14  fbot 
Ash, 

4  to  9  inches 

14  to  8  feet 

Beech, 

1  to  U  fbot 
Sto^Ifeet 

Birch, 

1  to  U  foot 

Weeplng,  1  to  1|  foot 
Chestnut, 

Spaniih,  1  to  U  foot 

Horae,lfoot 

Elm  (Wych) 
1  to  14  foot 
S4  to  S  feet 

3  to  4  feet 

Hazel, 

1|  to  8  foet 
HoUy, 

4  to  6  inchei 
9  to  18  inchea 


F01OOO. 

•  15  0 

8  0 

.  15  0 

.  80  0 

.  85  « 

.  15  0 

.  80  0 

.  80  0 

.  15  0 

■  15  0 

.  80  0 

.  85  0 

•  35  0 

•  80  0 

•  30  0 


Laburnum, 
l^toSfeet 

Maple, 
Englith,14to8feet  ... 

Norway,  4  to  6  inchea 

Oak, 

common,  1  to  U  foot 

StoS^foet 

3to4reet 
Turkey,  1  to  U  foot  ... 

Sfeet 

Mnus 
auatrlaca  P.  Blitt  (Black  Fir  of  Anatria), 

4inche«  ... 

Durttima  Hort.,  6  inches 
Pinftater  FF.,  4  to  6  inche» 
ayWtetrU  fV.  (Scotch  Fir,  native),  1  to  l^  ft. 
commoD  1  to  14  foot 
JLarix  SaL 
europo^a  Deto.  (Larch  IVroleae),  1  to  1}  ft 
oommon,  1  to  11  foot 
X1)ies  SaL 
ilba  PA.  (Whitc  American  Spruce),  I  foot 


»100. 

t.  4, 
8  0 
10  6 
15  0 
35  a 


1  6 
9  0 


5  f 

4  0 

2  S 

3  S 

3  • 

6  • 

7  S 

3  0 

4  • 

4  0 

5  0 

10  • 


5  6 

4  0 

6  0 

80  0 

40  0 

r  lOOB. 

85  0 

90  0 

30  0 

17  6 

85  0 

35  0 

80  • 

Si  0 


80  0 

8S  0 

80  0 

7  6 

6  0 

7  6 
6  0 

15  0 
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t&gn  Ph.  (Bkck  ditto)  1  to  U  feet,  per  100 

excelni  Poir.  (Horway  Spruee)»  6  to  8  inchei 

ItoUfbot 

Pfcea  W.  (Silver  Flr),  6  to  9  Incbei  - 

Sycamore  (or  Plane)» 

ItoUfoot 

StoflXftet 
:  3to4feet  .  « 

Berberry, 

\\  to  2  feet 

£vergreen  PriTet, 

1  to  ]|  (bot 
StoSlfeet 

Sweetbriar 
Thorns, 

1  year  tnuuplanted 

SjearB       ditta  -  -      ' 


PerlOOO. 

i.  d, 

7 

7 
15 
15 


IS 
15 
SO 


SO 
S5 
SO 

7 
9 


6 
6 
0 
0 


6 
0 
0 


S5   0 


0 
0 

0 

6 
0 


Mountain  Ash, 
1  to  U  foot,  per  100 

4  to  5Teet,     do. 

Poplar, 

abele,  S4  to  3|  feet,  per  100 
BUck  Italian,  2^  to  3  feet 
Lombardy,  S|  to  3  feet 
Ontarioi  S|  to  3  feet 

Willows, 
Bedford,  Sl  to  S  feet 
Huntingdon,  S|  to  3  feet 

Lime, 

10  to  IS  feet,  per  100 
6  to  8  feet,       ditto 
3  to  4  feet,       ditto 
1S  to  18  inches,  ditto 
Selected  Sorts, 

5  to  5  feet,  per  100 


FcrlOOO 

9. 

d. 

s 

6 

5 

0 

10 

6 

90 

0 

30 

0 

90 

0 

SO 

0 

SO 

0 

SO 

0 

15 

0 

IS 

5 

5    0 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  (7%ose  marked  *  are  EvergreeM.) 


jteer 
aiMtrlacum  ZMb*i£Afl0N.,  3  fleet 
camp^tre  L.,  foL  vaffiegiLtit,  1|  foot 
crftlcum  L.,  1|  foot 
dasyc&rpon  Skrk.,  S  to  S^  feet 
monspeuul&num  I..»  S  feet 
roont&num  H.  Al,  1  foot 
NegHitdo  L..  S  to  Si  fieet 

var.  crlspura,  U  feet 
Cypalus  U.  JC,  8|  to  3  fMt 

Xlifblium  yu..  6  to  12  inches 
tanoMes  jL.,  S^  to  3  feet  i, 

.   Fseudo-Pl&Unut  L.,  foK  var.,  6  feet 
hf  bridum,  3  feet 
var.  Coritoiphin,  6  feet 
rtbrum  Ekrh.,  Itoi^  foot 
.   ■Bcch&rinum  X.,  S  to  S^  feet 
«tri&tum  Lam.,  S4  feet 
tat&rieum  L.,  S|  ftet 
.^E^sculus 
ditcolor  Suteet,  U  foot 
ptimila  Boolh,  l^  foot 
rubiciSuida  Dec.  2A  to  3  feet 
fl&va  fK,  5  f(pet 
iplaita  Sooth,  1|  to  S  feet 

glandulbta  W.,(i  toli  inchet 
S  to  Si  fe^t 
^lnus 
oordifblia  Ten.,  1  foot 
glutinbia  W.  var.  inc)ia.  U  foot 

guerctfblia,  S  to  3  feet 
oxyacanthnfblia  Lo.  C.,  1  to  l^  foot 
.   terrul^ta  W.,  1  foot 
undul&U  fF..  3  feet 
Ameldnchier  Dec.,  on  mountain  ash 
canadentifl  L.,  4  to  4|  feet 
gnindifblia  Sweet 
ov&lifl  JJndL 

tomentbsa  Bwmeif,  Kingttand 
.^m^gdalus 
Gochlnchintotit  Dec.,  l^  foot 
commtinit  ^.,  6  to  8  feet 
diilcit,  li  feet 
macrodLrpa,  3  feet 

Siimila  FP..  S  feet 
'ftrtica  W.,  fl.  pleno,  5  feet 

orient&lifl  W.,  ik  feet 

tibfrica  Lo.  C ,  ii  feet 
Aralia 

tphabia  W.,  6  Inchet 
*Arauc^ria 

•bratiliiLna  Lam.,  6  feet 

•Cunningh&roi<  O.  D.,  5^  feet 

*exc^lsa  H.  K.,S  inchet 

«imbric^U  FF.,  1  to  ]|  feet 
Aria 

Hieophi&tti,  S^  to  S  fleet 


EMdi. 


1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


s 
1 

s 

s 
1 


s 

3 

s 
s 
s 

3 
3 

S 


0 
9 
0 
9 
0 
6 
6 
9 
0 
4 
4 
6 
0 
0 
4 
€ 
9 


0    9 


6 
6 
€ 
0 
fa' 


0    4 
0    9 


1 

-  1 
1 

-  1 

-  0 

-  1 
stocks 


6 
0 
0 
€ 
6 
6 


1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


1  6 

84  0 

SOO  0 

IS  6 

63  0 

0  9  I 
8  6 


^Aristotdlta 
•MdcqiaL..9hto3tM 
*  fol  var.,  14  to  S  feet 

Aronia 
floribiknda  Sweet,  Si  feet 

^6tula 

&lba  W.,  var.  indta  jroofA,5  feet 
exc61ta  W,,  U  foot 
fk-uUobia  W.,  3  feet 
I^nU  W.,  1  to  U  foot 
niina  fF.,ltol{foot 
nlgra  W.,  6  feet 
papyrftcea  !>'.,  S  to  3  feet 
populifblia  W.,  3  f^ 
pub^eni  Ehr.,  3  feet  -       1 

piimila  W.,  1  to  l^  foot 
«rticarfblia  Booth,  S}  to  3  feet 
Broussondtux 

papyrffera  Feii,,  S|  fbet 
Cctragctna  L. 
Attagdna  W.,  1|  foot 
arborteeni  Lamb..  U  to  S  flset 
pygm«*a  W..,  6  to  iS  mchet 
C&rpinus  - 
.Sfetulufl  inclta  W.,  3  fleet 
guercifblia,  3  fect 

foL  var.,  3  feet 
Oistanea 
ptmiU  W.,  1  to  14  foot 
v^ica  W.,  var.  liicida,  5  feet 

atplenifblia,  5  feet 
macul&u  Ibtea,  4  to  5  feet 
fol.  arg6ntcii,  3  feet 
*C^drus 
Lib&ni  Barrel.,  1  to  U  foot 
l|tosrfeet 
Deoddra  Rox. 

firom  teed,  3  to  4  inchet 

ditto,    6  to  IS  inchet  - 
flpom  cuttingi,  1  foot 
C61tis 
auitrilii  L.,  4  inchet 
occident&lii  £.,  1  to  1}  foot 
cordftta,  6  to  9  incbet 

Cephalinthus 
inodbrui,  1  foot 
occident&lU  W.,  l^  fbot 

Cerasus  L. 
iLvium  Meen.  mikltiplez  Ser.,  3  to  4  feet 
Juli^na  pfendula  Dee.,  5  to  6  feet 
Mahdleb  Mich.,  3  to  4  feet 
PiLdui  vulgiirit  Dec.,  4  feet 

Corylus 
americ&na  FF.,  4feet  • 

CbI6rna  W.,  l^  foot  T-  • 

rofltitU  W.,  3  feet  •  • 

3 


EMh 


1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

6 

7 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

6 

i 

0 

1 

6 

1 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

6 

1] 

:6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

s 

0 

s 

0 

s 

6 

8 

6 

3 

6 

SO 

0 

85 

0 

80 

0 

0 

6. 

1 

0 

0 

6 

s 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

8 

6 

1 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
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Cotonetster,  on  thorn  stocksy   • 
•microphf  1U  ffU.,  3  feet 
•rotundilblia  H.  it.,  3  feet 
Crata^gus 
oitmtilblia,  8|  to  3  rect 

new  ▼arietiee,  S|  to  3  itet 
tatubBfbUa  AmM,  1  to  1|  foot 
eoodnea  H%  fi|  to  3  liBet 

new  Tar.,  S  to  8|  feet 
conl4U  FT..  1  foot 
Cr6i.8UU  £.,  5  to  a  feet 

■pltodent  H,  i:.,  fi  to  3  feet      - 
dUbU  FT..  %to3feet 
sroMubui«n>lia  Bootk,  1  to  U  foot 
beteraphj^lla  JC/m,  3  to  4  fe^ 
mexicina  M.  etS.,  1|  to  2  feet 
medlar-leaved,  3i  to  4  feet 
obooiVliita  Bootk,  2(  to  3  feet 
odoratltiima  A  A.,  2  to  3  feet 
olivcftrmit  Bootk,  2|  to  S  feet 
orientHIU  Bootk,  ^  to  3  feet 
Oxyac&Dtha  E.  A.  fbl.  Tar.,  S  to  S|  feet 
11.  plteo,  S|  l6  3  feet 
iMea,  2|  to  3  feet 


•uperb,  Sl  to  3  foet 
ila,  91  to3  fee 
l!UTa,8to^feet 


pfcndula,  si  to3  feet 


pectioitta  Booih^  1  to  14  feet 
■pathuHLU  PA.,  1  foot 
supuUu:ea  BooiAf  3  feet 
tanacetifi>lia  B.  JL,  S^  to  3  feet 
tomentbta  A>OCA,  S^  to  3  feet 
witbout  ttone,  Si  to  3  feet 
/tyriRUia  If..  1  foot ' 
ponct&U  W.,  S|  to  3  feet 
tangulnea  PaU.,  S^  foet 
*  Cunninghimta 
«lin^niis  B.  Br.,  3  feet 
•  ^  6tolSinchet 

Cftisus,  on  labumum  stocks, 
argfenteui  W.,  5  feet 
capitJLtuc  FK,  a  fect 
nigricant  W..  3|  feet 
purpitreui  W..  S  feet 
■etilUfbliut  W.,  3}  feet 
■uplnns  W.,  4  feet 
Xab&mum  W.,  foL  ▼arieg&tit,  4  feet 

fuarcifbltum,  4  feet 

p^ndulum,  4  feec 

puipuittceni,  3t  to  4  feet 

Walddni<,6feet 
alplnui  W.f  flAgrani,  ^  foet 
2>ia8p^ro8 
Zbtui  W,,itn6  inchM 
▼irgini&na  IT.,  4  to  6  inchei  - 

^u6nymus 
ameridina  W..  Sto^  feet 
atropurpiirea  >r.,  4  to  5  fcNet 
ouropflsSi  W.j  3|  feet 

firuct  &lbo,  S|  feet 
coccineo,  3  feet 
«japdnica  W.,  1  foot 

foL  adreU  ▼arieg&tii,  1  foot 
foL  arg§nteU  variegiitii,  1  foot 

JFagus 
tylWitica  W.  otplenifblla,  l  to  l^  feet 
purpdrea,  5to  6  feet 
lacinikU,  3  feet 
pdndula,  5  feet 
fol.  aiireii  ▼arieg.,  2  feet 
foL  arg&iteU  ▼aricig.,  S  foet 

Fhixinus 
acuminAU  Lamh.,  2  to  3  feet 
amencima  IK.,  ^  to  3  feet 

gUbra,  S  to  3  feet 
escfeUior  ladda  W.,  si  feet 

atirea,  2|  to  3  feet 

foL  var.,  2|  feet 

p^nduU,  6  feet 
heUrophf  lU  ydfU,  Si  feet  ^       . 

iuglandifblU  W.,  1  to  U  foot 
/entitcifbUa  ijendnla  W,,  h  feet 
o&iia  JBaic,  3  to  4  feeC 


Eaeh. 

I.  d, 
2  6 
S    6 


0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
« 
£ 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 


20    0 
7    6 


1 
l 
0 
1 

s 
1 

0 
3 
1 


3 
3 
S 
3 
S 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 


1 
1 
0 
1 
1 

5 

I» 

7 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 


0    € 
0    6 


0 
0 
4 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 


1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

2  6 
2  6 
S  6 


0    6 
0    6 


0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 


.Frixinus 
O^mui  £.,  Sf  to  3  feet 

▼ar.  gloWfefa,  3  feet 
n^gra  Boie,  3  feet 
platycirpa  IF^  6  to  9  faicfaei 

fuadranguUiU  W.,  8  fect 
ttchiirdi  BoiG,'4  fbet 
rotundifblU  Pen,,  S|  to  3  feet 

Glediuchw  W. 
b6rrida  FF.,  I4  fbot 
macrac&ntha  L.  C,  8|  to  3  feet 
monon^rma />A.,  1  foot 
lin^ntli  P.  5.,  9  to  IS  incbei 
triacfcnthoi  PA.,  U  to  S  feet 
in^rmii,  1|  foot 

Gymn6cladus 
canad^niU  W.,  3  feet 

Halesia 
tetr&ptera  rr.,lf  foot 

Halimod6ndron 
aiigenteum  Fis.,  24  feet 

•riex 
Mquifbtium  W.  foL  ▼ar.,  1  to  U 
•bBlefcrica  DetT.,  I  to  14  foot 
*DakoAn  Ph.,  4  incbei 
«laxiftbra  Ph„  4  inchei 
•myrtifbUa  Lam.,  4  inches 
•opAca  W.,  1  to  I|  fbot 
•/«'adoW.^Ufoot 
•rec6nra  Lk.,  14  foot 

Jilkglans 
&lha  W.,  1  foot 
am&ra  Mick.,  l^  to  S  feet 
aqu&Uca  KuttaU,  6  iachei 
cin^rea  PA ,  1  to  1}  foot 
yVaxinifbUa  Lamb.,  U  to  8  feeC 
myristicsnSrmit,  S  ft  (leed  fiom 
nlgra  W.,  1  to  U  foot 
ollvefi6nnii  W.,  ixoU  foot 
tomentbui  NuL,  6  inchei 

Koelreuterta 
paniculkta  Dec,  8  to  8|  feet 

Liquid^mbar 
orientUe  L.,  S  fieet 
Styraciflua  W.,  1  to  1|  foot 

Uriod^ndron 
Tuliplfera  H^.,  S  to  84  ffeet 

•ikfespilus 
Pyracfcntha,  1  to  1|  foot,  poU 

Aforus 
61ba  fVuc.  41bo  W,,  I4  to  8  feet 
nlffro,  U  to  8  feet 
rtibro,  IJ  to  8  feet 
MoretUdMo  Booth,iU  foot 
penntyl^Anica  AV.,  3  fieei 

0'strya 

virgfnlca  W.,  4  feet 
▼uigftrit  W.,  1  to  U  toot 

•Photinia 
•orbutifblU  LindL,  1  to  U  foot 
«fterruMiU  LindL,  1  to  U  foot 

•Plnus 
*C^bra  W.,  6  inchei 
•BanksrWno  Ph.,  S  feet 
*halep6utU  W.,  4  to  6  inchei 

•  ^  1  to  Ji  foot 
•excelsa  Lamb.y  4  iochei 
*GcrardM»a  Wal.,  3  inchei 
•Jnopt  Pk.,  6  to  12  Inchei 
•longifblia  W.,  l^  foot 
•nepal6ntit  Otf*.  Parii,  8  feet 
•pal6fitrit  Pk.,  6  inchei 

•Pf  nea  W.,  6  to  9  inchci 

•ponderbta  Dou.^  8  f«t 

•pungfent  Pk.,  i  foot 

*rigU\a  Ph.,  1  fbot 

•Sabin/una  Douglaa,  1  to  li  foot 

•serttina  PA.,  1  foot 

•Strbbut  fK,  var.  nhva  Booth.5 

•  7>B^da  /»*.,  4  to  6  inchei 
*   mltii  Mick.,  3  incbei 


«.  dL 


1 
1 
1 
0 
5 
3 
0 

0 

1 
1 
1 

0 

1 


0-1 
8 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Charlwood} 


1 
0 
I 
0 


CmpoU)   0 

—  10 

—  0 

—  1 

—  10 

—  95 

—  1 

—  £5 

—  83 

—  3 

—  0 

—  15 

—  1 

—  1 

—  £5 
1 

10 
1 
0 


0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 

fi 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 


S   6w 


1  0 


2   6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 

4 


0  4 


0 
6 
0 
6 


1  6 

8  6 

1  6 

I  0 

I  6 

0  6 

0  6 

0  6 
S  0 
3  6 

1  6 
l  0 

S  6 

S  0 


ft.        — 


9 
6 
9 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 


PRICED  LIST  OF  TREES,   PLANTS,    ETC. 
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^jfhieB  SaL 

*canad£DsU  J7.  £,  I  to  14  foot  -  (in 
•ClanbrattiMMa  H.  K.,  Ifoot 

«exc^lsa  foL  Tar,  Poir.,  1  foot  -  — 

*twli4inea  var.  loQgifbL  BooU^  5  ft.  — 

•Douglkfti  Hort,  U  foot  -  - 

•Frtiwnri  Phy  1  foot            -  -  — 

*MenxidsH  Douglaa,  4  inches  •  — 

'•MoriHda  WaL,  9  to  12  inchei  -  — 

•Plcea  var.  tortubaa  Booikt  4  ft.  — 

*Pkhta  Fli.,  1  foot          -  -  — 

•/axiftlia  Lamb.t  1|  foot  -  — 

.  *riibra  Lamb.,  4  to  9  incfaes  -  — 

lArix  Sal. 

euTopae^  var.  ptodula  Xtec,  3  feet 

microc&rpa  Lamb.,  6  feet 

ptodula  iMmb.,  S|  feet 
Planera 

Rich&idi  Mich.,  1|  fool 
Plitanus 

ncerifblM  Fr..3feet 

cune&ta  W.,  1  foot 

digiHkU  Booth,  1  foot 

oceidentklit  W.,  3  feet 

orientftlia  W..  3  feet 

Populu» 
aegypUaca  AmM,  S  to  SA  feet 
Lindleyiliia  rar.  crispa  Booth,  1|  foat 
trfepida  fK,  l|toSfeet 
sp.  fyora  Belgium,  BooUt,  3  feet 
suaviolena  fu.,  1|  foot 

Ariinus 
CocomiUa  Tem.,  4  to  4^  feet 
pi^mila  IT.,  1  foot       -  -        - 

spinbta  fl.  pltoo  fT.,  24  feet 

Pt^lea 

trifoli&U  L.,  3  to  3|  feet 
JPynis 

AmygdalifAmiis  FU.,  3  feet 

bacdLta  FF.,  4fcet 

commiinia  fol.  var.  W.,  3  (tet 
fL  pltao,  24  to  3  feet 
semldouble,  3  to  S^  feet 

coron&ria  fK. ,  4  to  44  feet 

edaiis  [T.,  3  to  4  feei 

tflatagnifblia  PaU,  3  to  S|  feet 

intennidia  W.,  24  to  3  feet 

lanuginbsa  Dee.,\\  to  3  feet 

melanocfcrpa  PA.,  H  feet 

nepalensis  Lo.  C,  1  to  I4  foot 

?innatf  Bda  F.  A,  2|  to  3  feet 
*ollvdria  »»%  24  to  3  feet 
lirunifblia  W.,  5  fcet 

var.  coccf  nea,  5  to  5j  feet 
dtilcis,  5  to  5|  feet 
Harvey*s  new,  5  to  6  feet 
North^i  new,  5  to  6  feet 
spect&bills  W.,  34  feet 
upaal^nsls  Lo.  C.,  S|  to  3 1^ 

Qu^rcus 
BanfsterJ  ^nch.,  1  foot 
bfcolor  Ph.,  6  to  9  Inchea 
Catesbce^f  W.,  6  to  9  inches 
coccfnea  Ph.,  6  inches 
fastigi&ta  Uim.^  14  foot 
*r\ex  W.,  14  fbot  ..  -      ^^ 

•  S  years*  seedlings,  m  pots,  per  100 
«  ditto  .  in  beds,  p«r  100 
•LucombeiiM  Swt,  6  incbes 

«  3  to  34  feet       . 

•  *     6  to  7  feet       - 
gramiintia  W.,  1  foot,  in  pots 
lyrkta  Ph.,  1  foot  -  - 
«marftima  Ph.,  9  incbes 
paltistris  Ph.,  6  to  9  inchei 
«Phillos  Ph.,  1  to  14  foot 

Pilnus  Ph.,  6  to  9  inches 
sp.  from  America,  I4  foot 
•5«iber  W.,  I4  foot  -  -    ^^ 

TaAxin  Lam.,  2  years*  seedlings,  per  100 
S^yeart*     ditto     per  100 
trfloha  Ph ,  1  foot 
iit6bur  fol.  var.  W.,  8  feet 

^foL  &tro-purpiireis,  2  feet 


Each. 

1.  d, 

pot«)0    9 

2  6 

3  6 
7 

.       25 

2 

63 


2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
0 
l 
0 
3 
1 
30 
20 
0 
3 


0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
10 
15 
0 
1 
1 


10  6 

7  6 

2  6 
S  6 

0  6 

1  6 

3  6 
5  0 

8  6 

2  6 
8  0 

2  0 

0  9 

1  0 

1  6 

8  0 

0  6 
S  6 

3  6 

3  6 

8  6 

1  6 

1  6 


0 
6 
6 


1    6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
fi 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 

a 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

0 

4 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 


2  6 

3  6 
0  6 
0  6 


4 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 

8  o 


Robinta 

Fkeudadicia  W.,  1  vear'*  leedUngs, 
14  to  2  feet 
ciispa,  14  foot 
roonstrbsa,  24  feet 
tortubsa,  24  to  3  fcet 

gigantda  Booth,  2  to  34^eet 

bfspida  FK,3to4feet 

Kandlfl6ra,  4  to  44  feet 
fermia,  14  to  8  feet 
microph^lla  Lo.  C,  8  to  3  feet 
strfcU  Lk.,  5  to  6  fbet 
viacbsa  »^.,  8  to  3  feet 

&Umu  3  fbet  -  • 

h6nidB.2to3feet  • 

amorphefblia  tk.,  2  to  3  feet 

annulkrii  Hort.  .  «  . 

var.  pubtecena  • 

babyldnica  Z..  .... 

var.  bcdfordiftniia 

var.  Napolebna 
moscbiiU  Bootk  •  • 

Sixty  distinct  speciea,.2  planta  «f  eacb 

Samhticva 
canad^ntis  FF.,  I4  foot 
nigra  FF.,  3  to  4  teet,  per  100        • 

foL  var.,  I4  foot 
rotundifblia  Booth,  I4  fool 

Sophbra  H.  K 

Jap6nica  W.,  1  to  I4  foot 

foL  var,  2  feet  • 

nbndula,  I4  foot  • 

•grandillbra,  1  foot 

*  Tixva 
«bacc&U  W.,  14  to  2  feet»  per  100       - 
«  2to3ftet 

•  foL  var.  14  foot,  eadi 

«canadtosli  W.  •  m 

•bibfemica  Hooker,  ^  incbet 
2  to  3  Aet 

•rhiija 

•occidentldia  l,.,9to  12  inches 

«  2  to  24  feet  • 

«orientalis  L.,  4  (o  6  incfaea 
2  to  24  feet 

•pliciLU  Lam,,  6  incnes  ■ 

Tilia 

ainerickna  £.,  2  to  3  feet  • 

n)gra,2toafeet  • 

canadtosis  Booth,  24  to  3  fpet 

foL  variegitis.  3  to  54  feet 

parvijblia  Ehrh.,  24  to  3  feet 

osplenifblU,  3  feet 

grandifblia  Ehrk. 

a6rea,  24  feet 

laxiflbra  Mr.,  $4  to  3  feet 

pub6scens  H.K.,5  feet  • 

CTlmus 

americ&na  Ph.,  2  to  3  foet 

6etuli(  blia  Booth,  24  to  3  feet 

tetuldldes  L.,  24  to  3  feet 

camptetris  L.,  3  to  S4  feet 

fof.  arg*nteis,  I4  to  2  feet 
foL  afireis,  2  to  24  feet 
osplenifblia,  14  to  2  feet 
var.  8trfcta,24to8fbet 

crfspa  W.,  24  to  8  feet 

gl&bra  E.  B.,  24  to  3  feet  • 

glomer&u  Bo<ak,  14  foot 

gigantda,  24  to  3  feet 

fungbsa,  84  to  3  feet 

mtcrophf  IJa  Per».,  1 4  to  2  feet 

fnyrtifblla,  I4  to  2  feet 

n^na,  6inches  -  •  • 

plic&ta,  3  to  4  ffeet 

ptimila  PalL,  14  to  8  feet  • 

iibf  rica,  3  to  4  teet  -  • 

sc&bra  Uic.,  1  foot 

suberbsa  Moeneh,  24  to  3  feet 

Idrtula,  14  to  S  fect 

tortubsa,  6  inches 

vimin&lis,  I4  foot 

vlsGbsa,14to8fe«t 

4 


Each. 


100 


for. 


I- 


t. 

d. 

1 

e 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

H 

8 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

8 

6 

8 

(S 

1 

6 

1 

0 

8 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

8 

0 

48 

0 

1 

6 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

8 

6 

8 

6 

5 

0 

15 

0 

80 

0 

8 

6 

3 

6 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

6 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 
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0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

8 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

3 

fi 

1 

0 
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I.AWSON   AND  SON's 


ITlmus 

i  new  Exeter,  2i  io  3  feet 
black  CanadiaR,  1  to  11  foot 
qiecies  ftom  HamburKn,  1  to  S|  feeC 

Thoae  without  autborilie*  are  named  as  in  the 
Edinburgfa  Botanic  Garden. 


1  0 
1  0 
1    0 


ORNABIENTAL  TREES. 


Fint  aMortment,  per  108 
Second    ditto 
Third     ditto 


Esju 


5  0  0 
£10  i 
15  9 


SHRUBS  AND  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

(Those  marked  thus  *  are  Evergreens,) 


PLANTS  REQUIRING  PEAT  SOIL. 
Andromeda 
arb6rea  W.,l^  foot, 
•6uxifblia  Lam.y  1  foot, 
•Catetbc'^  W.,  1  to  14  foot, 
•caljcolkU  PA..  U  to  2  feet, 

•  nkna.l^foot 
frondbaa  PA.,  l^  foot,  .... 
mari&na  tV.^  l^  foot,           ... 
•pecibsa  Tar.  puLterul£nta,  U  foot 
*poUfblia  FF.,  l^  foot, 
*do.  in  10  varieties          ... 
•pecibsa  Ph.^  }h  foot,          ,  .         . 
*tetrag6na  X.,  4  inchoH 

•y<'rbutU8 
*alplna  W.  ...... 

•i<ndr4chne  fT.,  S|  feet. 

*  var.  lerratifbUa,  S^  Ceet 
*mucron&ta  L.fiL,  6  inchoa, 
*pUbsa,  6  inches  ... 
*procdra  Dou.^  l^  foot,  •« 
*nepal^nsis,  14  foot              ... 
•l/hiedo  W.,  9  to  12  inches,  in  pots, 

1  to  1|  foot 

*  fl.  plteo,  1  foot 

•  scarlet,  1  foot  *  •  - 
•irra  tirsi  W.  ~  .  . 
*sib<rica,  6  incboi          ... 

Azalea 
caleoduULoea  ^ficA.,  U  foot 

crbcea,  SreeC     - 
glatica  Lam.,  1  to  U  foot 
gUibra,  1  to  ll  foot 
nUidaPA.,1  tolifoot 
nudiflbra  Z,.,  1  foot 

alba,  \\  foot- 
p6ntica  L.,  1|  to  2  feet 

41ba,  1  foot  .... 

Tiiobul..,ltol4foot 

iilba,Uioot 
vitt&ta,  14  foot 
Calyc&nthus 
fgrtilis  W.^  1|  foot  ... 

fl6ridus  fF.,  U  fooC 

oblongifbliui  Aii/.,  S4  feet  .  1 

oBplenifblius  Booth^  ittet 

Chimonintbus 
friLgrans  LindL^  U  foot 
gtMidiflbrus  LindL 
l^foot 

Ceanothus 

americAnus  W.,  1  to  1|  foot 
dethra  fT. 

acuminku  PA.,  81  feet 

«Inifblia  Pk.,  2  to  24  feet 

panicuUita  ^.,  2  to  2|  feet 

ptimila  Smiih  qfJyr,  1  foot 
•  Oneorum 

nric6ccum  X.,  6  inchet 
•Dryas 

*Drumm6ndi  Hooker 

•integrifblia  Wahl. 

•octopeUla  W.  ... 

•£'mpetrum 

•nlgrum  L.,  -  - 

•JErlca 

•arbbrea  L.,  1  foot  ... 

•austrMis  L.,  l  foot  .  . 

•cfcmeal..  -  ... 


5 

0 

7 

6 

2 

6 

0 

9 
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9 
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6 
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6 

1 
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0 
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9 

1 

6 

3 

6 

S 

6 

5 

0 

5 

0 

2 

6 

S 

6 

10 

6 

Sl 
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1 

0 

1 

6 

3 

6 

2 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

8 

6 

5 

0 

2 

0 

1 

6 

2 

6 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

S 

0 

1 

6 

2 

6 

8 

6 

8 

C 

0 

9 

7 

6 

7 

6 

S 

€ 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

0 

6 

•J&rica 

*cftmea  rbbra 
•cili&ris  l^ 
•cindrea  &lba  H.  K'' 
*mediterr&nea  Z.,  1|  foot 
*«cott&ria  L.,  U  fooc 
•stricu  Donn,  1  foot 
•Ktralix  L.  .  - 

•  Alba 
*vllgans  L. 

•  &Iba 

•  rbbra 
•vulgftris  fclba  L. 

•  fL  pltoo 

Fotbergtlla 

alnifbliaL.,  14to2feet 
pub<§8cens,  l^  to  S  feet 

•  Gaultherta 

•proc6mbens  W. 
•ShdUon  Ph. 
•«erpyllifblium 

Gordonia 

pub^scens  fF.,  \\  fboC  .     - 

/tea 

virglnica  L.,  I4  to  8  fkeC 
K4lm£a 

«anguatifbUa  W.A  to  U  foot 

•  foL  Tar.,14  fbot 

•  riibra,  1  foot 

•  nf  tida,  1  foot 
gla6ca  FT.,  1  foot 
laUfblia  W.,  ItoUfbot 
ser^tina  Smith  ofJ^r,  1  fbot 

•Ledura 

AuxifbHum  W. 
canadoMe  Lod.^  U  fooC 
latifblium  W.,  U  root 
pal6stre  W.,  1  foot 
/hTmifblium 
•LinnaeV 

«borpklis  Gro. 
MagnolMz 
acuminlLU  IT.,  3  feet 
auricui&U  W.,  3  feet 
conspicua  A  JC,  2^  itet 
cordau  PA,  3  feet 
f\isc&U  H.  K.J  1  foot 
glatica  PA.,  6  mches 

Thomsoni'afMs,  4  fbet 
grfccilis  Sat.,  3  feet 
•grandiflbra  W.,  2  f^ 

•  oboT&ta,  5  feet 

•  Exmouth,  S|  feet 
macroph^lla  PA,  14  foot 
purpbrea  Booth,  3  to  S4  fieet 
tripeula  W.,  i  feet 

Menziesia  Sm, 
globuliiris  SaL,  1  foot 
•poUfblia  5.,  1  foot 
*alba,  6  inches 
•pbmila,  3  incbet 
•ceriilea  WahL 

•Mitch^lla 
•rdpons  W. 
•Afyrica 

•carolin^niis  Wan.,  1  to  U  foot 
•cerifertl  L,  1  to  U  foot 
*CiUe  L,  1  to  l^  foot 


0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
9 
9 
9 
S 
9 
9 
9 
9 


1  fi 

1  6 

0  6 

1  0 
1  6 


1    0 


1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

8 

0 

l 
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0 

9 

S 

e 
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0 

5 

0 

3 

€ 

8 

6 

1 

0 

5 

0 

8 
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5 

9 

7 

6 

5 

0 

10 

0 

8 

6 

8 

S 

9 
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0 

9 

2 

5 

1 

e 

3 
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0 

9 

0 

9 

0 
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•Oxyc6ccus 

«macrocArput  Pen,  ^ 

*paltistrU  PA.  ... 

•iblygala 

*Chanuebtkxui  L.  - 

Ahodora 

canad^ncis  ^.,  1  to  1|  foot 
i2hodod^ndron 

acale61de«  Hort.^  S|  feet 
.    •arbbreum  Sm.t  1|  foot 

*  h^bridum  Hort.,  \\  foot 

.    *  catawbi6niePA.,4to'6inchea 

*  h^biidum  Hort.^  2|  to  3  feet 
«caucAalcum  W.^  1  foot 
«Chamsciatua  W.  .  - 
daiiricum  W.,  1  foot 

*atrov)rent,  \\  feet 
*ferrugineum  IK.  6  to  9  inchet 
*fairttitum  W..  1  foot 
•lapp6mcum  FFoA/.,  6  inchet 
«m&ximum  W.,  6  to  9  inchet 

*  li  to  2  feet 
«myrtifblium  Lod.^  U  foot 
odor&tum  Hort.y  4  root 
*p6nticum  H'.,  6  to  9  inchet 

jUtoSfeet 
Slto3feet 
var,  ll  foot 
Lbwti,  1  foot 
magnol/ie^l(«m,*S  feet 
&tbum  i^L,  14  foot 
anguttifblium,  1  foot 
Z      atropurpQreum,  S  feet ' 

atireum.  S  to  2|  feet 
4  fl.  pldno,  f 

rbteum,  I|  foot 
•  *  kalmio)<2n,  l^  foot 

*  fol.  arg^nteit.  1|  foot 
«rotundifblium,  2|  fcet 
•punct&tum  H^.,  Sfeet 
*ven6ttum  WtU. 

$tu£rtia 

▼irgfnica  Dev.,  l^  foot  r 

Faccinium 
^tit  idK^a  mftJorX       '        ^       • 
m&xima  *        s* 

ritex 
^'gnua  c&ttut  L.y  l^  foot 

4  to  6  incbet     - 


Eacta. 

«.  d. 

0  6 

0  9 

0  9 

1  6 

2  6 
7  6 


3 
1 
2 
8 
3 
S 

s 
1 
1 

30 
0 
S 
3 
5 


ao 

2 
3 

1 

3 

S 

^5 

3 

s 

3 

8 

3 

30 


6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
0 


0  6 

1  6 

2  0 
S  6 


0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 


S  6 

0  9 

0  9 

1  0 
0  6 


PLANTS  NOT  REQUIRING  PEAT  SOIL. 

Am6rpha 

glftbra  ZV{/:,  6  to  9  inchet  -           -  0    6 

fVuticbiaL.,  UtoSfeet  -             -  0    9 

Lewfaii  La  C,  l^  to  S  feet  .            -  10 

itfrtemista 

arbor6«cent  £.,'3  feet  -               -  1    0 

ilbrdtanum  L.,  1|  foot  -           -       -  0    6 

argintea  H  K.,  l^  foot  -                  -  1   D 

Asdnina 

trfloba  DfffM/,  14  to  2  fieet  ^            -26 

•^str^alus 

•rragac&ntha  L.,  4  to  6  inchet  (In  pott)   -  0   9 

*Aucuba 

jap6nica  L.,  6  to  12  inchet,  per  100  -     50   0 

litoSfeet  -       .        -       10 

do.  inpott  -       16 

'^ibcharis 

Aalimifblia  L.,  6  inchet  -  -       1    0 

•Bcnthamta 

•fyagifera,  6  to  IS  inchet  .  -  -36 

*Berberis 

•aristftta  Dec,  6  inchea 

•ati&tica  Aor.,  6  iiichet 

canadeniit  MiL,  1  foot  ... 

cratcglnea  Dec,  U  foot 

•dtklcit  Swt.,  1  to  1]  foot 

•/licifblia  Forst.,  1  foot 


6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 


c- 


*Biri>eria 

>  •iUclfbliagIafica,Ifoot  ' 
OTalifblia  BootM,  1  fbot 
*tfmpetrif?>lia  Lamb.,  6  inchet 
h^brida  Booth,  6  inchet 
tin^ntis  De^f.,\  foot 
TulgiLrU&lba  L..  I4  foot 

l&xa,  U  foot 

mtea,  14  fbot 

ttonelett,  l^  foot 

fhic.  csrtileo,  ]|  fbot 

^Maboma 

•ilquifblium  Nut.,  4  to  6  inchet 
1  to  1}  foot 

•fttciculiirit  Dec.j  1  foot 

•glumftcea  Dee.,  1  foot  ... 

•r^nt  G.  Don^  1  fbot 
•Borya 

•rignttrina  W.,  1  to  U  foot 
Biiddlea 

globbsaL.,  l|to8foot  ... 

iffupleilirum 

fhiticbtum  ThuH,,  1  foot 
•jBfixus 

•bale&rica  W.,  6  inchet 

•tempervtrent  W.,  l^  foot,  per  100 

•  fol.  a6reit,  U  foot,  per  100  - 

•  foL  argtateit,  U  fbot,  per  100 
•m:|nptlfblia,  1  foot  -    '       .       . 

C&S&IA 

mariMndica  L.,  ]|  Ibot 
Catalpa  J. 

syrmgan>\\K  H.  JL,  1)  foot 
Cerasus  J. 

Lauroc6ratut  Loi^ 

lutlt&nica  LoL 

Chion&nthus 

virgfnica  L.,  8  foet 
•Cistus 

•acutifbliut  Swt.,  U  foot 

•ilbidut  L.,  1|  foot 

•crMcut  L.,  1  foot  .  -       . 

•Cupanidnwf  Pretl,  1  fbot 

•hirttitua  Lamb.,  1  foot 

•itAlicut  Pers.,  1  foot 

•ladanfferut  L.,  I4  to  8  feet 

•lalifbliut  Swt.,  1  to  U  faot 

•l&xus  H.  K.,  1  to  14  foot 

•Libanbtlt  W.,  6  inchet 

•lutitinicut  Booih,  6  inchet 

•mohspektotit  L.,  1  foot 

•platyt^polut  Sweei,  I  foot 

•jwpulifbUua  Lam.,  1  foot 

•talvifbliut  L.,  1  foot 

•HeU4nthemum 
•algarrtote  Dee.,  1  foot 
formbtum  Dec,  1  foot 
Collection  of  30  tortt  named, 
of  each 

•C)i£nthus 

•punfoeut  LML,  6  to  9  inehet 
Coliktea 

arbor^tcent  W.,  1|  to  2  feet 
C6rchorus 

|ap6nicut  L.,  2  to  S^  fieet 
Comptonia 

otplenifblia  H,  K.,  1  fbot 
Coriiiria 

myrtifbUa  L.,  6  incfaet 
Cornus 

canadentit  L.,  2  to  2|  feet 

candidfMima  Booth,  tol.  var.,  1  fbot 

fl6rida  L..  1  foot 

mftscula  L.,  S|  feet 

panicul&ta  Herit.,  3  to  3}  feet 

tangufnea  L.,5toSk  feet 

fol.  var.,  3  to  31  feet 

tihiricaXaCHtoSfiBfl 


£aeb. 

s.  d. 


l  - 


plant?  , 


8 
2 
10 
0 
{> 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 


1 
3 

10 
SO 
10 


1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 


0 

1 
1 
l 
1 

0 
0 

1 


G 
0 
0 
6 
6 

• 

u 
6 
0 
0 
0 

0 
6 

0 
0 


2  6 

0  6 

1  6 

1  0 

12  6 

80  0 

80  0 

0  4 

0  9 

0  9 

0  6 

0  6 

1  6 


0 
0 
9 
9 
9 
9 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
9 
9 


0 
6 


80  0 

3  6 

0  4 

0  6 

1  0 
0  6 


6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
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Coronflla 
E^merw  L.,  1|  to  2  fteC 
glaftca  L.t  U  to  9  feet 

foLYU.  l^toSfeeC 

Cotone&stxT 
aciimin&ta  LML,  1  fbot        -   - 
•affloM  UmU.,  r  foot  -       - 

arbutifblia  Boolk,  1  to  11  foot 
*trigiiULindL.Sfeet     '        .         -        - 

1  foot 
•microiih^Ua  ITa^,  1  to  U  foot 

6  to  12  iticbef 
•ntundifbli*  WaL,  1  to  U  fbot 
tomentbca  LkuU.»  1  to  liToot 
•irva-6r«i  Hort,  l  foot 
▼ul^rU  LiMU.,  1|  fioot 
Cydonia 
Jap6aica  P.S..  1  to  U  ftwt 
fl.  pleno,  1  root 
fl.  ilbo,  U  foot 
•lucit&nlca  JtfV..  ftfoot 
••tntosif  TlUmin,  l|  foot 

•  CTupr^us 
•iiuit&nica  Tnt.,  ]}  foot 
••empervlrent  X.,  1|  foot  (in  pots) 

•  borixontilif,  14  foot  (in  pots) 

•rii^okdes  Ik,  1  fooc  .  .  . 

Taxodium 

(Usticbum  iUcA.,  1)  fbot 

p^ndulum  Booth,  2  feet 
C^tisus 

eionjjfttUB  W.  ei  JC.,  2|  to  3  feet 

nlgruant  L.,  1|  fbot 

purptreua  Seo.,  1  to  l^  foot 

&ibui,  1  fbot  -  "       - 

•iiplnus  Jac.,  1  to  IJ  foot 

DAphne 
alplna  L.,  1  to  U  foot 
Cne6rum  L.,  1  foot 

foi.  var.  1  foot 
coIHna  Sm.,  U  foot  ... 

Gnfdium  I^,  U  fbot 
hfbrida  Svrt.,  I  to  l^  foot 
Laurdola  L.,  1  to  U  fbot 

fol  var.  J  foot 
Mexireum  L.,  6  to  18  inches 

41bum,  1  foot 

auiumn&lc,  1  to  1|  foot 
neapolltiina  Lod.,  Itol^  foot 
p6ntlc«  I^,  I  to  14  foot  .  -        - 

rtibra,  1  to  ](  foot 
Tdrion-raira  L.,  1  foot 

Dirca 

paltkstris  L,,  1  foot 
Dedixia 

sc&lnra  Don,  6  inches 
Edw^dsia 

grandiflbra  Sal.,  9jk  feet 

micropbyila  Soi.»  0  inches 
Elas&gnus 

angustifblia  L.,  1  to  1}  foot 

macroph^lla  Sweet,  1  to  I4  foot 
Eucalyptus 

pulverul^nta  Lk ,  1|  foot 
*£scall6n<a 

•floribAnda  H.  et  B.,  I  foot 

glanduibsa  Sm.,  l\  foot 

riibra  Pert.,  l  foot  -  - 

♦  Fontanesta 
•/)hillyre61des  Lab.,  4  incbes 

Gcnista' 

fl6rida  L.,  1  foot  ... 

lusitanira  L,  1  foot  ... 

•sagitt&lis  L.,  6  inches 

tinccbria  L.,  fl.  pli;no,  1  foot 
Garrya 

elUptica,  D.  Don  •  >  • 

•Ilartogia  Thun. 

•capfensis  L.,  1  foot  ... 


«.  d. 

0  6 

1  6 
1  6 


1 
2 
1 
3 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 


2 

l 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 
o 

0 


6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 


0  6 
2  0 

1  6 
1  6 
1  6 


1  6 

1  0 

1  fi 

1  6 

1  0 

3  6 

1  0 
0  9 

0  9 

2  0 

1  0 


6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
fi 
6 
4 
0 
0 
6 
9 


2  0 

S  6 

2  6 
7  6 

3  6 
1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  G 

1  0 

1  6 

0  6 

1  0 
1  0 

0  9 

1  6 

7  6 

0  G 


jFfibiscus 
STilacua  L.,  ll  10  2  feet 

fbLTar.  I|ta2feet 

Hippophae 
coo£§rta  fVoL,  6  inches 
«alidfblU  D.  Don,  2  feet 

Hydriuigea 
arfoor^soeDS  L.,  1  to  1}  feeC 
hort^nsis  Sm.,  1  to  l^  fbot 
^uercifblia  Barl.,  8  teet 
radikU  WaU.,  1|  fboC 

Vunlperus 
•commtnU  L.,  4  to  6  inches 

•  var.  strfcta,  1|  fbot 
•chin^nsis,  L.  1  foot 
*l^ciaL,  Sinches 
•prostriiU  Mx.,  4  incbes 
•rec6rva  Ham.,  1  fboC 
•liUrica  Bkrg.,  6  incbes 
•su6dca  MiL,  1  to  li  fooC 
•/amarlsdfblia,  1  to  If  fboC 
•virginikna  L.,  1  to  ll  fooC 

•  5to6liBec 

Lav&ndula 

dentltU  L,  1  fooC 
Splca  fV.,  1  foot 

Laiirus 
Benxoin  L.,  1  to  4  fbot 
•D6biUs  JV.,  6  to  9  inches 

lUUfbot(inpoU) 
2  to  2{  feet 
*undulku,  6  inch  cs 
•«alicifbli^  1  to  U  fboC 
Sdtukfra»  L,  1|  fboC 

•Ligustrum 

liicidum  L,  U  to  2  feet 
vulg&re  L.,  tm.  var.  U  fbot 
fruc  liiteo,  1|  foot 
var.  folibsum,  1|  foot 

Lonlcera  R.  et  S. 

cili&U  Ph.,  U  foot 

sibfrica  Vett,  i^  foot 

Utirica  L.,  U  to  2  feet 

villbsa  R.  et\,\XD  U  fboC 

Xyl6steum  W.,  l^  to  2  feet 
Maclura 

mirantUca  NnL,  I4  foot 
Nyssa 

aqu^tica  L.,  1  foot 
Ononis 

Mtrix  Dec,  1|  foot 

rotundifblia  L,  1  foot 
l^iliiirus  Tou. 

acule&tus  Lam.,  4  to  6  incbes 
jnseonta 

MoAtan.  1  fooC 

papaveracea  H,  K.,  1  fooC 

rusea,  1  foot 
•Phillyrea 

•latifblia  L.,  1  to  U'foot 

•/iguscrifblia  W.,  1  to  l^  fooC 

•media  L.,  1  foot 

•oliviefblia  J?.  X.,  1  io  1}  fbot 

•Phlomis 

•fVuticbsa,  7«  1|  to  2  feet 
♦  Fittosporum 

*Toblra  H.  K.,  6  indies 
i^iilad^lphus 

ooroniLrius  L.,  2|  to  3  feet, 

foL  var.,  U  to  8  f^ 
fl.  pl^no,  2  to  2^  feec 

grftdlis  Lo.  C,  H  to  2  feet 

grandiflbrus  W.,  2  fcet 

inodbrus  MU.,  I|  to  2  feet 

Piptiinthus 

nepal^nsis  Swl,,  1|  foot 
Pistacia 

v^ra,  6  inches 


a.  4, 


0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 

s 

6 

0 

9 

1 

.0 

1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

6 

s 
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1 

6 
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0 

s 

S 

3 

6 

0 

9 

5 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

s 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 
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1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

S 
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6 

1 

0 

3  6 

0  6 

1  0 
0  6 

0  6 

&-5  0 

7  6 

10  6 

1  0 
1  6 
1  0 
1  e 

0  6 

1  0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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Prinos 

pniniroliuf  Betf,,  1  foot 
Piinica 

&ran&tum  W,,  1  foot 

mtiltiplex,  1  foot 

fl&va,  1  foot 

*^himnus 
*A\aXkt}am  £.,  1  to  1|  foot 

*  argeDteus,  1  fooC 

*  a6ieu«,  1  foot    - 

*  nuKul&tus,  5  iochet        • 
alp)nu8  £.,  1  foot 

«/nifblius  HerU.,  S  to  2|  feet 
crcnul&tus,  1  to  U  foot 
Fr^gula  /..,  la  foot 
*latirblia  Heritt  84  feet 
JRhiis 

arom&tlca  Jac,  I  to  1|  foot 
Ctttiniit  L.,  1  foot 
^legant  ir.,  U  to  S  feet 
gl4braL^l|lbot 
radlcan*  L..  1|  foot 
Toxicod§ndron  L.,  1  to  U  foot 
tTphina  L.,  ^  feet 
vemix  L.,  6  to  9  inchee 
Jt\bea 

aiireum  Ph.,  S  to  Sl  feet 

divaric&tum  Lton,  S  fect 

fl6ridum  Dec ^  l^  to2  feet 

gluUnbium  Douglas,  1  foot 

grfccnei^oo/A,  if  foot 

lactstre  Dec.,  l{  foot 

imalvifblium  //or/.,  1  foot 

nlgrum  foL  var.  L.,  1  foot 
fhic  vfridi,  l^  foot 

recurriLtum  BootA,  l|  to  8  feet 

Mngufncum  PA.,  8}  to  S  feet 

atroriiurum,  S|  to  3  feet 
var.  serbtinum,  l^  feet 

fipccibtum  DeCt  1|  foot 


Eadi. 
s.  d. 

8    6 

1  0 
1  6 
1    6 


0 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
8 
1 
1 

1 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
B 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
8 


A  oollection  of  900  named  sorta,  8  planti  of 

each  for.:^10 
Mixed,  jpcr  100,  ISt. 

MoM,  li  sorts.  .£S,  or  from  6d.  to  5t.  each 
Chinesc,  a  coliection  of  80  select  sorts  for 

je6  6a.  (one  plant  of  each). 
Scotch,  a  collection  of  80  select  sorts,  two 

plants  of  each,  for  £i  lUs. 
SUndard  from  4  to  6  feet,  includlng  many 
of  tbe  flnest  new  sorts,  3t.6d.to  &t,fid. 
*i2o6marinus 
•ofBcin&lis  L.,  1  foot 
*  ibl.  var.,  1  foot 

JRikbiis 

fcrcticus  E.  B.,4to6  in. 
calir6rnicus  DowlaSy  l^  foot 
dfscolor  Weihe,  S  fcct 
leucod^rmus  Booth^  3  feet 
nootkat^nsis 'Afara.,  Sfeet 
odordtus  IT.,  3  feet 
spect&bilis  PA.,  1|  foot 

«aculeiltus  L.,  1  foot 
*//3rpogl6ssum  L.,  1  foot 
*l&xus  L.,  1  foot 
*raccmbcus  L.,  1  foot  -  ^ 

•Sklix. 

«herblLcea  L.,  S  in. 
Salisburta 

adiantifbtia  5m.,  1  to  8  fcct 

Shepherdta 
canadfensis  Nut.,  1|  foot 

•  5pdrtiuni 

*/6nceum  L.,  I^  to  8  fect 
fl.pldno,  U  feet 

•multiflbrum  H.  K. 
Staphylca 

tritbliaL.,Sto3fect 


9 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 

6 
9 
9 
0 
9 
9 
9 
0 

9 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
9 
0 
6 
6 


0 

6 

1 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

8 

6 

1  0 

0  4 

1  0 
0  6 

0  4 


Sutherldndta 

fhit^ensl/.  JC:,  1|  fbot 
fi^ine^a 

nrisfbliaSm.,  Ifpot 
b61IaiSf/m«,Sto8ffeet 
creniita  W.,  1|  to  8  feet 
canad^nsis  Boolh,  ]|  to  8  teet  . 
incam&ta  ^00/A,  li /oot 
flexubsa  FU..  U  foot 
opulifbUa  fK,  Ufoot 

n^na,  1  fbot  • 

lcvigjita  W..  1  fobt 
«alScifbUa  W.,  3  feet 

c4mea,  8  to  8|  feet 
rObra  vfridis,  8  to  8|  fbet 
«orbifblia  W..  U  foot 
«halictreades  W.,  1  to  1|  fbot 
tomentbM  W.,  1  fbot 
trfloba  IT.,  1  foot 
tflmifblia  W.,  1|  foot 
Symphdria  Ph, 
glatica,  1|  fbot '  * 

mont&na  Kth.,  1  foot 

-  fol.  var.  1  to  1}  feet 
punlcea  Simt,  U  to  8  fect  .; 

racembsa  Ph.,  8  to  8|  feet 
Syringa 
chin6nsis  L.,  1  to  8  feet 
pirsica  L.,  1  to  Sfeet 
&lba,  1  to  8  feet 
vulg^ris  L..  3  to  3|  feet 

&lba,  U  foot 
purpiirea,  S  to  3  feet 
riibra,  1|  (bot 
semipidna,  8  feet 

from  Constantinople,  ]|  foot         .  , 

7%marix 
g&lHca  L.,  Uto  8  feet 
gerni&nica  L.,  8  to  2|  feet 
ITlex 
europsB^a  L.,  fl.  pleno,  6  to  18  In.  (in  pots) 

Itol^foot,    da    . 
«tricta  Maekav^s  Catalogme  qf  Irith  Planu  >  «    ^ 
6  to  18  in.  (in  iS)ts)  ^(06 

ItoUfootda  .  .10 

FSUa 

Pseudo-Cytisus  L.,  6  in.  (in  pots)  .       i    q 

Vii^ilia 

Ibtea  M*.,  1  foot  .  -       1    6 

ribiirnuni 

Lent&go  L.,  Sfeet 

Lant&na  L.,  1  to  U  foot 

Isvigiitum  H.  K.,  I  to  U  foot 

mddium  BoaUt,  1  to  1|  fbot 

O^pulusL.,  1  to  U  foot 
fl.  pI^no,2  fcet 
•rinca 

*miijor  L. 

*mlnor  L.  .  . 

*  fol.  arg^nteis 

*  fdl.  atkreis 

*  fl.  purpbreo  pltoo 

*  fl.  £lbo  .        - 

Xantharhiza 

opiifblia  HeriL,  1  foot 
Ytuxa 

fllamentbsa  L. 

fbl.  var. 

gloribsa  L. 

Xanth6xy]um 
yWaineum  W.,  I  foot  .  .16 


EMh. 

t. 

d. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

U 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

6 

1 

0 

. 

0 

9 

. 

0 

6 

. 

0 

9 

. 

1 

0 

. 

0 

S 

- 

0 

9 

. 

0 

6 

. 

0 

4 

. 

0 

9 

- 

0 

9 

- 

0 

9 

- 

0 

9 

- 

0 

9 

» 

8 

6 

. 

5 

0 

3 

6-5 

0 
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Ist  assortment,  per  100 
8d  da 

3d  da 


10 
0 


0 
0 
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LAWSON    AND  SOK's    FRIC£D  LIST» 


CLIMBING  FLANTS. 
Tkete  marked  f  are  temder. 

K         J 

Ampelopsia 
quinquefblU  Hm.  <• 

u^rUtoldchia 
•fteinperrlreiu,  L. 
npho  HeHL  • 

^tr^geae 

auttfUca  B.  M.  «      « 

«marldLiia  B.  M. 
Billardidra 

longindU  Lab. 
Berchdmta 

▼dtibiUs  Dee. 
<}'Bigndnta 

fauitr&Ui  JL  JS^. 

•f  Okirlre  Auh. 

tp-andill{>ra  7%aM. 

radlcans  L. 

Calimpelis 

■ckbrs  D.  l)(m  *       . 

Caprifolium  R,  et  S. 
cbintow  JVal.  • 

DougUiw*  UndL 
iUTum  B.  M. 
,   ^^xiLtum  R.  ^8. 
i^ricl^meaum  B.  Sj;  8. 

b^lgicum 

•er$tinum 

^uercifbliam 


t.  d. 


»06 

*  0  9 

-  1  6 

-  1  0 
.  1  6 

.  1  6 

'>  1  6 

.  2  6 

.  S  0 

.  2  0 

.  1  0 

-  1  0 


«■emperrlrenfl  B.  ^JS. 
•coocineum 

mlnue 
perfoUAtum  Lindleif 

riibrum 

Ce\&atrus 

w&ndenf  L. 
fCbmbretum 

purptireum  VaM 
Clematis 

campeouheflbra  Srot. 

crltpa  L. 

F14mmuU  L. 

montina 

orient&lis  L. 

pennsylT&nica 

Vi6rna  L. 

Vitio^Ua  L. 

fl.  pldno 

•ftdrida  nun. 
fl.  pltoo 

fCobcea 

facindens  Gnv. 
fi>61icho8 

lignbsus  L.  r 

*  Geltimium 

•semperTlrens  H.  K, 
Glycine 

fk-ut^scens  L. 

sin^nsU  B  B, 
•H6dertL 

•Ivy  rirish  broad4eaTed) 

•Zfaix  L. 


fel.  TariegittU 


1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
2 


0 
6 
0 
0 
4 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 


0    6 


5    0 


6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
9 
6 
6 
0 
0 


1  0 

2  0 
2  6 

1  6 

2  0 

0  3 

0  2 


JETi^era 

•fl^Ux  argtetea 
Hibb^rtsa 

▼olbbiUs  B.  Bep. 
*Jksminum 

•flrilticaas  L. 

•liHmiU  L. 

offiduUe  L. 

argtoteum  ▼«r« 
a6reamYar. 

•revoliitam  B,  B. 

f  Kennedya 

fmonoph^U  Vem,  • 

frubicnnda  Fe^. 

Lyciupi 

europs^lmi  L«       !  ■*        ] 

TrewMmMM  Duh.  ] 

chinense  itfiZ. 
Loph  osp^rmum 

erubftscens  D.  JDos 
Menisp^rmum 

canadtese  L. 

Maur4adya 

BarcUyffHa  BL  R. 
semperabrens  Jttc.  • 

f  Man^ttia  Mutis 

ooccfnea  W,  • 

Passiflora 

caeriilea  L. 

f  racembaa 

f  HibbextiaM  B.  R. 

fhfbrida  « 

fedtiUs  B.  M. 

f  MayaiM,  Mayof  Hope  Nuisery 
Periploea 

grsVa  L.  • 

f  Qulsquilis 

ffndica  L.  .     T 

Rhodochiton 

voliibUe  DoH. 
B>ose, 

Ayrshire 

double  whlte 
red 

Spalding*s  red 

Countess  of  Leven  •• 

CraighiU  seedling 

Dundee  rambler 
i2ubus 

fruUcbfua  fl.  pldno  L. 
Arucilbo 

ooodneo 
fbl.  ▼ariegiLtis 
ladniiltU 
*^lax 
•&fpera  L. 
•rotundifbUa  L 

S6llya 

heteroph^Ua  LindL 
Tacsonia 

ptunatistfpula  J,  •• 

ntis 

Isab^Ua  Booth 
▼ulidna  fV. 


l    - 


•.d. 

0  9 

1  0 

0  9 

0  0 

0  6 

1  6 
1  C 
1  6 

1  6 
S   0 

0  6 

1  0 
I    6 

1   0 

0  9 

1  0 
1    0 

1    6 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 


0 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 


6 

6 
0 
6 
6 
6 


0  6 
S    6 

1  6 


6 
0 
0 
6 
€ 
6 
6 


0  9 

1  0 

0  9 

1  0 
1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  6 

S  6 

1  6 

1  6 


FRUIT  TREES. 

A  ideet  CoUeetkm  ofOe  most  approMd  Sorts, 


Apple, 
dwarf 
standard 
rider 

dwarf,  trained 
rider,  trained 
dwarf,  on  paradise  stocki 
dwarf,  tnuned,  on  ditto 


0 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 


9 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 


Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum, 
dwarf 
standard 
rider 

dwarf,  trained 
rider,  tralned 


Jargonelle  Fear,  on  quinoe  stocksy 
dwarf 


-  1 
U.tol 

-  2 
2a6dLto5 
3s.6dLto5 


0 
6 
0 
6 

0 


1   6 


baumann's  priced  catalogue. 
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Jargonelle  Pear,  bn  qulnce  stocks, 

dwarf,  trained 
Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot, 

dwarf 

rider 

dwarf,  trained 

rider,  trained 

Almond, 

AruJt-bearing«  ctandard 
dwarf,  trained 

Figs, 

in  sortf 
Medlar, 

dwarf 

standard 
Mulbeny, 

black,  standard,  4  /eet,  ^ 

5  to  6  feet 

rider.  trained 
Nuts, 

Insorti 


Bach. 
«.  </. 

3    6 


S«.  6d:  to  S 

5f.  to7 

7«:  6d.  to  lU 


St,  60.  to  5 
li.6d.toi 

1 

-  S 

Sc6d:to5 
fif.  to7 

-  10 


6 
0 
6 
0 

0 
0 


0 
6 

0 
6 
6 


0    6 


3 

3 


Eacb. 

t.  d- 

Vines  -  -      3   6 

Goofieberry, 

in  sorts  -  .       0    3 

Currants, 

in  Borts  •>  ^     - 

Raspberry 
Cranberry 
Strawberry, 

in  sorts  •  fis.  6dL  to  3 

Elton  (ripens  a  fortnight  to three' Xner^ant 
weeka  afler  the  general  cn^),       J  P^  *^  ' 
Paradise  Stocks, 

Itol^feet,  .    perlOO  10    0 

Apple  Stocks, 

1  yeaT*s  seedlings,  per  1000  10    0 

Syears'  da      12    6 

Pear  Stocks, 

1  year's  seedlingt  da      12    6 

Syears'  da      15    0 


0   6 


6 
6 


4 


IV. 

Catalogue  ofHardy  Trees  and  Slirvbs  cuUivatedfor  Sale  in  the  Nursery 
ofthe  Brothers  Baumann,  at  BoUwyller,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  France.     With  the  Pricesfor  18S8. 

ARBRES  lyALIGNEMENT  ET  D^ORNEMENT  ET  ARBUSTES 

D'AGREMENT  DE  PLEINE  TERRE. 

V.  JB.  Lcs  ofajets  marqufis  d'une  *  doivent  6tre  couverts  en  hlTer  dans  les  contrto  septentrionales ;  oeuz 
marqu^s  d'une  f  peuvent  fttre  foumis  k  haut-vents  ou  hautes>ti(rcs ;  tous  les  autres  ne  peuvent  6tre  foumli, 
oette  annte,  qu'en  arbustes  de  diff&rentes  grandeurs.  Comme  li  est  bien  de«  espdcea  de  plantes  ligneusni.  et 
Dotamment  des  arbres  verds,  qui,  apr^  avoir  btk  arrach^s  de  pleine  terre,  ont  beaucoup  de  peinek  reprendre^ 
les  Frdres  Baum ann  en  ont  ^Iev6s  en  vase ;  ils  peuvent  dispoeer  de  celles  marqu6es  des  lettres  pi  t.  (en  pot) ; 
la  reprise  en  e«t  certaine ;  le«  envois  et  les  transplantations  peuvent  s*eiftctuer  sans  inconv6nient  prcsque 
dans  toutes  lei  saisons  de  l'ann6e. 


ALLEE-  UND  ZIER-BAUME  UND  VERZIERUNGSSTRAUCHER  IN'S 

FREYE  LAXD. 

N.S.  Dicjenigen  Gegenstande,welchemlt  einem  «bezeichnet  sind,  miissen^in  nSrdUchen  Lagcn,<iberWinter 
bedecht  werden ;  die  mit  i  beseichneten  konnen  fiir  dieses  Jahr  bochstammig,  aUe  ubrige  aber  nur  als 
Straucher  verschiedener  Orosse  abgegeben  werden. 

Da  manche  Holxgewacbse,  insonderheit  die  Nadelholser,  wenn  sie  aus  dem  fteym  Lande  ausgehoben 
werden,  nur  mit  vieler  Miihe  wiederum  anwachsen,  so  haben  Oebriider  Baum ann  dergleichen  in  Tdpfen 
eraogeh  und  konnen  von  deujenigen  Sorten  abget)en,  die  mit  den  Buchstaben  p.  t  (im  TopQ  bezeichnet 
•ind  :  das  Wiederanwachsen  ist  damit  gesichert  und  die  Versendungcn  und  Verpflanxungen  konnen  bald 
su  allen  Jahrsseiten  ungehindert  gemacht  werden. 


LsPttotb    DMStnck.    Fr.    Ccnt. 


cr6tlcum  dasyc&rpom             -  -  1 

iflaAcum                           -  -  1 

aciniiLtum,  EL  lacinift             •  -  1 

lobfttum  FUck.                   -  -  1 

fLobdW  nov.  sp.                   -  -  8 

monspessuUinum                   -  -  1 

fneapolit&num                -  -  S 

+Neg*mto  L,  K  &  feuilles  de  Frfoe  -  0 

O^piaus  IViUd,  Er.  opale  -  1 

■fopuUfblium,  non  A.  (ypalus  -  1 
pennsylvftnicum,  A.  spidLtum  Lam.,  A. 

roont.                        -  -  1 

f  Pietido-PI4tanus  I..,  E.  Svoomore  -  1 

f          fbL  varieg.,  EL  k  feuilles  panach6es  1 

•tri&tum  Du  Roi,  £  Jasp6  -  1 

tat&ricum  Lm,                   -  -  1 

trflobum  Lam.,                      «  .  S 

*^8culu8 


fl4vaL.,iRHtteMl/irA. 
f  Hippoc&stanom  L.,  Marronnier 
d*Iiide 


1 


0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
50 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
50 
50 
0 

80 
50 


LaFlioe.    DttSuick. 
J?'8CU1U8 

Hippoc&stanum  flbre  pKno 

fbliis  argtoteo  varieglitii 
h^brida 

macroftlLchya  H.  gm.t  Tkwia  macrost^i- 1 
chya  Herb.  gen.,  A.  spic&ta,  p.  t         3 
ohiot^usis,  Mar.  de  1'Onio 
Fkyria  Mich.,  Mar.  d'Inde  &  fleurs  rouges 
frubiciknda  Uerb.  gen,,  JBt.  cftmea         1 1 

•fAUdnttu 

fglandulbsa  AU.,  Vemis  du  Japoa  XJrasl. 

Idem,  100  jeunes  rq^Iants  ;  100  Junge  ) 
Pflanxen  -  - } 

Alnva 

cord&ta  De^.  •  •• 

lacinilLU,  B.  Alavu  UuAnVkX» 

oxyacanthafbUa 
*Am6rpha 

•fyutiobsa  L.,  Faux  Indigo 

glftbra,  25  Jeuncs  plantes  de  S  ans ;  25  7  . 
•      2-JahrigePfl.  -  j 


Fr.  cu 


2 
1 
0 

0 
50 
80 

1 

50 

0 
0 

n 

50 
80 
50 

1 

0 

la 

0 

s 
1 

3 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

3 

0 
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BAUMANN  S   PRICED   CATALOGUE 


LaPitee.    DuStmk. 

^mygdalus 
commiiiui  fl.  pl^o,  Anuuul  i  fl.  doub. 
jaspfdea 
tbL  varieg&tis. 
n4na  L.,  AmAndier  nain 
orient&lu  Hort.  Kevo.^.A.  vtg,  Lam.     - 
ptimila  fl6re  pl^oo,  PrtiTiua  tintosii     - 
aibirica  Gmdtn,  A.  de  Sib^rie 

Andromeda 

acuminkta  Iriii.,  p.  t 

«rbbrea  Li».t  p.  t  • 

axilUuii.  p.  t 

longifblia 

cal7catt.U  X..,  Andr.  calicul^,  p.  t 
anRUttiR>lia 

eoAiWfblia  Fmt,  A.  specioia  Mich.,  p.  t 

dealb&ta,  var.  ipecibsa  ?,  p.  t 

Ibcida  Jacq. 

mariiina,  A.  du  Maryland,  p.  t 

panicul&ta  I..,  Aod.  panicute,  p.  t 

floUfblia  L.,  And.  k  feuil.  de  uolium,  p.  t 
tflesefblia,  And.  i  t.  d^olivier,  p.  t 
roimarinifblia,  A.  angustiC  p.  t 

puWerulinU  (var.  specibsa,)  p.  t. 

racembsa  L.,  And.  &  grappes,  p.  t 

specibsa,  A.  formosfMima  - 

N.B.  Idem,  une  collection  de  12  esjieoei 
aasorties  avec  noms,  au  choix  des  frdres 
Baumann ;  EUne  Sammluog  von  12  Sor- 
ten  mit  Namen,  nach  der  Wahi  voa  Ge- 
brtidem  Baumann,  su 

•gUibra  Lin.t  p.  t 
•AraLui 
•spiobsa  L.,  Aralia  6pineuie 

^rUtoldchia 
dpbo  VHir.,  Aristolocbe  Syphon,  p.l.- 

*y4rmeniaca 

«nepal^nsis,  nova 
Az&lea 
calendttliurea,  p.  t  -  - 

f&lgens,  p.  t. 
insfgnis,  p^  t. 
xniHibilis 
m&jor,  p.t         - 
h^brida  Candolle,  p.  t 

fr&grans,  Archiduc  Jean 
Buckingbkmai 
CkXaU 
Comlst 
Degenfi&ldi^ 
D^riut,  |k  t.       • 
DolAyi 
Fredibii 

MaTsh&Ut',  p.  t       - 
Cttoi 
Smithtt 
SinningiY 
Spitsemb^gif 
Suchorz^wslul 
Walln&rtf 
Wem^ra 
Ziel6nskat' 
tkufiflbra  auranDaca  m&xima,  A.  aur.  \ 
m^Jor  -  \ 

a^rea  varteglLta,  A.  aurantis,  p.t 
bfcolor  Wmd.y  p.  t. 
coccinea  aurantlaca,  p.  t 

scintfllans,  p.  t 
eramoisie  flauboyante,  p.  t     - 
cbprea 

varicoiiU  nbva,  p.  t 
globb«a  &n>a,  p.  t 
.  grandiflbra,  p.  t 

sanguinea,  p.  t 
Guinaume  er 
Libntf 

mir^biUs,  p.  f . 
rof  xu  odonU,  p.  t 
pennsylvfcnica 
prsBoox,  p.  t  - 

proUferankna,  p.  t 
sup^rba,  p.  t 
pulcbttla,  p.  t 


Fr.   Ct. 


1 

0 

1 

£0 

1 

0 

0 

50 

1 

0 

1 

u 

1 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

1 

50 

9 

U 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

50 

1 

50 

1 

50 

S 

0 

2 

0 

S 

0 

15       0 

» 

3       0 
3       0 

1  50 

2  0 


s 

0 

4 

0 

S 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

1 

50 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

3 

u 

4 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

DsScack.       Fr.   Cc 


LaPitee. 

Azalea 
uudiflbra  pbmlla 

purp^ea,  p.  t 

«biea 
rbbri^  pi  t 

n&na,p.  t 
rbtilana  nylendidiflsima 
apeciosfssima,  o.  L 
ffup^ba  incarnata,  p.  t 
f^lola  odoriLta,  pw  t' 
ooocfnea,  A.  tearlate,  p.  t 

m&xima,  pi  t 
gla4ca  !..,  Axalea  glauque^  pi  t. 
coron4ta,  p.  c. 
cilprea  variegftU 
hispida,  p.  t 
m&xima,  odocft.ta,  p.  t 
pennsylv&nica,  p.  t 
sc&bra,  pi  t 

tortubsa  fl.  Iilbo  pldno^  p.  t 
vitt&U,  p.  t 
periclymendules  Midk.^  P- 1 
pftntica  Ititea  L.,  A.  jaune,  Ax. 
Font,  p.  t 
&fba 
bfcolor 
crboea 
flkva 

grandiflbra  purpbrea 
htimilis 
Jasminiflbra 
mont&na 
ne  plus  6Itra 
quadrfcolor,  p.  t 
tricoior,  p^  t 

CarlowitiA 
vittlLU 
visobaa  fissa.  A.  florib6nda,  p.  t 
■er6tina 

auraottaca 

Une  ooUectiaii  d'atalea  de  30  espdcca  au 

cboix  desFrdresBanmann;  fSneSamm- 

lung  von  30  Sorten  Asalea,  nacb  der 

yianX  der  OdMHdeT  Baumann,  zu 

Id.,  25  beaux  ptants  en   melange ;  26 

schSne  Pflanaea  im  Rum. 
BerherU 
ftuxifblia  Lam. 
crfttica  De  Camd. 
emarginfcta  HWU. 
sibfrica 
sintosls 
vulgkris  aboitlva 

canadtesis,  Ep.  vin.  du  Can.  - 
vioMloea 
*fBignon»a 
*Catdlpa,  Catdlpa  $^ng^\\A'  -  1 

Idem,  1(J0  replants  d*un  an ;  100  PfL  xu 
*radlcans  L.,  Jasrain  de  Virginie 
Idem,  50  jeunes  plantes  ;  50  juoge  Pflaiueen 
Borya 

acuminiU  HiBck. 
JBuxus 
L  baleferica 
sempervirens  sufllrutif^May  p.  t 
sufffuticbaa  angustifblia;  p.  t 

fbuis  aigfaiteo-macal&tis,  p. 

Calycinthus 

fii^rax  Herb.  m».,  C.  glaiicas 

fl6ridas  £>.,  Calycanthusde  Virginie     > 

Isvigfttus,  C  k  feuiUes  glabres,  p.  t    - 

n&nus,  C.  nain,  p.  t 

obl6ngas  AUoh  ?  -  • 

pra^cox,  Meriitla  fHignns  H.  gem.t'i 
Chtmon&nthus  ftiigrans  De  Uiii-> 
doUe,  p.  t  3 

Idem25  calycantbus  en  mfeUoge;  S5) 
calycanthus  ira  Rummel,  su  3 

Ceanothus 
americiinusJ:.,  C6aa  d* Am6rique,  p.  t, 
Id.,  la  douz.  ieunes  plantes  de  2  ans ; ) 
das  DU.  2-jah.  Pflansen  J 

BaumannsdiiMf  Spacb,  fl.  rdceo 
microphfllus  lAcA. 
ov&tua  flbre  cyiioeoi>c|/biii!. 
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Cel^trus 

K&ndois  Uh,  -  -       1       0 

C^Itis 

amcric&na  3fi2A  -  -       1     50 

austiilHf  Lin.  -  -       1      50 

•fcord&tJi,  C.  crastifblia  Lam.  -       1       0 

occident&lii  L.,  Micocouiier  de  Vir- 
ginie 
CephiUuithus 

occident&lia  Lin, 
C^rcis 

canad6niis  JUn. 

*5iliqu&struin  L.,  Arbre  de  Judte 
^   Idem,  S5  plantea  d'un  an ;  25  Jahrige     7 
Fflansen  -  '  $ 

flbre  41bo 
Chion&nthus 

pub^ent 

▼irgfnica  L.,  Arbre  de  neige 
Clematis 

anguctifblia  De  Cand. 

crfipa 

FMmmula,  Cl^matite  odorante 

glafica 

integiifblia,  50  plantei,  50  Pflanzen    - 

marftima  Lin. 

orientlilis 

parviflbra  De  Cand. 

sibfrica  Spr. 

Vidrna 

ViticdUa 

flbre  pl^o,  C.  ik  fleun  doubles 

Cldthra 

olnifbUa    L.,  Cl^thra  k  feuil.  d'aune> 
p.  t  -  -  j 

tomentbsa  Purtk 
Colutea 

arborfocent  L.,  Baguenaudier  coinmun 

Idem,  100  replaiits  de2  aMj  100  2-Jahrige  7 
Pflanaen  -  3 

mMia  WiUd. 

orient&lig  Lam. 

Foo6clcif  Ait ,  C.  hal^pica 
Comptdnuz 

aspleniifblia  L*Her.,  p.  t 
C6rchoru8 

jap6nicus  fl.  p\Sno  H.  g.,  Cor.  du  Jap. 

Ifiem, 50  replants  de 2  ans;  50  St 2.jah.  Pfl. 
•Coriaria 

myrtift>lia  Zr.,  Redottl  k  feuil.  de  Myrthc     0     50 
CoroniLla 

E^merus  fVilld.  -  -       0     50 

Comus 
.   41ba  L.,  Comouiller  blanc  .       0     50 

foi.  varieK&tiB  .10 

altemifbUa  L.,  C.  &  feuilles  alterncs     -10 

*fldrida  L.,  Cor.  k  grandes  fleurs,  p.  t  1      50 

tm&scula  L.,  C.  male 

f  fr6ctu  Idteo 

I»niculiiU  UHMt. 

sibfrica,  noT.  sp. 

strfcu  VHeriL,  C.  61anc6 
Corylus 

americ&na  Jkfifcil.,  Noisottierd'Amftrique'.    1      50 

atropurpiirea  nova  -       3       0 

ColornaZ..,  N.  deBysance  -       0     50 

lacini&ta  nbva                    .  -       S       0 

rostr&ta  Abft.,  comu  .             -30 

tubulbsa  WiUd.              -  .       0     50 

Cotoneaster 

«flrinis                       -  .10 

acuminiita  -       1       0 

^uxifblia  •        1      50 

frfgida  nbva                     -  -       2       0 

laxiflbra                           -  -       1      50 

racemiflbni  Spreng,  -       2       0 

vulgiirU  XfiwfiL  -10 

Crats^gus 

acumin^ta                      -  .10 
*jixardlut  L.,   N6fl.  azC*rolicr  ou  de  Y     .       .. 

Nap.                             -  j     ^       *^ 
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Cratae^gus 

A%arblM9  Arbnia,  Axerolier  d'orient     . 
Celsidna  Bosc 

coccfnca  WUld.,  N^ier  teu-lat 
cor&IIina.  C.  ocerifblia,  Af6«p.  Phcnopyr. 
Cr6s-g&lii  Waid.  AffespUus  liicida  Erh. 

mddia,  C.  liicida  mtiia 

spltodens 
.  ellfptica  AU. 
gl&bra  Thunb. 

{(landulbsa  Moench,  C  rotundifblia 
tcida  latifblia  .  ;. 

mexic&na  nbva 
mondgyna  ttbte  Ttbxo  WUld. 
odorAta  .  1 

orient&lis  Spreng. 
Oxyac&ntha  flbre  pldno  6lbo 

fbliis  varief<&tis,  Aube-^pine  &  feuiL  p 
tanacetif blui  Poir.,  Nefl.  k  feuilles  de  'J'a- 

naisie 
axill&ris,  M.  xantboc&rpus 
uniflbra 

Cuprdssus 

dfiiiicha   L.,   Cypr&  "chauve,  (arfore^ 
uni(^ue  pour  6tre  plant6  dans  i'eau ;  >  1  &  S       0 
einsig  zu  WaMerpflanzungen,)  pi  t  3 

Aiyoldcs,  Faux  thuya,  p.  t  -        1      50 

•  Cydonia 
*sin6nsis  Herb.  gen.  -       1       0 

C^tisus 
biflbrus 
arg^nteus 
elong&tus  WfUd. 
hirs&tus  L.,  Cytife  h6riss6 
ZabAroum  L.,  Cytise  des  Alpes 
Idem,  100  plants ;  100  Junge  Pflansen    - 

coccfneum  Adami 

inclsum,  C.  guercifblius 

latifblium 

monstrbsum 

p^nduhim 

sessilifbUum 
nfgricans 

Idem,  25  Jeunos  plantes ;  25  junge  Pflanzen  3 
purptireus  WUUL,  Cytise  k  fl.  pourpres 
Idem,  25  replants  de  2  ans. ;  25  St  2-jiih.7 
Pfl.  .  C 

scssilifblius  Lin. 

*D&phne 
IjiurdoU  WiUd. 
Mex^rcum  Ll,  Boisgentil 
Idem,  12  replants ;  12  SetzHnge 
fibre&lbo 

jDiospyros 
Xbtus  L.i  Plaqueminler  lotus 
Idem,  25  Jeunes  plants ;  25  Junge  Pflanzen 
Iticida 
virgini&na  Lin. 

^lac^gnus 

angustifblial..,  OlivierdeBoh^roe  -10 
^'mpetrum 

nlgrum,  E.  k  firuit  noir,  p.  t  -       1      50 

•jKrlca 
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cin^rca,  p.  t 

jEfuonymus 

angustlfblius 
atropurpbreus 
europse^js  fol.  varieg&tis 

fWkctu  &Ibo 
Hamilton^^mM,  nova 
latlfbllus 
nepal^nsls  fbliis  varieg&t!s 

jaspfdea,  nova 
vermcbsus  Scop. 

Fagus 
osplenifblla,  H6tre  k  firaU.  d'AspleD,p.  t 
atrfwurpiirea,  H6tre  pourpre,  p.  t 
CSsstanea  fbliis  argfenteo-variegiltis 
crist&ta,  P.  Indsa,  p^  t 
fcrrugfnea  Ait,  F.  <axifblia 
pendula 
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Ik 


lAFMce. 

J^gus 

sylT&tiea  foL  rariegiktU 
Fontan^a 

r  billyredklef  BlUanL,  Foot  i  C  de  siL 
jFr&xinus 
culabri^iMii,  nov.  spi 
-|«AroliniiLna  Wiild. 
f-r^n^reA  Bote 
■fei  •pterft  Mieh, 
excelsior  atirea,  Ft.  Ititea 

crlspa  L.,  F.  atrorlreiu 
•f  jatpfdea,  Frfenejaipe 

•f  .  p6ndula,  Fr^ne  k  parasol  ^~ 

«alidf&Ua,  F.  ex.  crbaa,  F.  k  ) 
feuillet  de  saul  3 

▼arieglLta 
exp&nsa 

iuglandifblia  Lam, 
ifcncea  Bote 

Vicropli^na  rotundifblia 
maacipbfQM,  P.  heteroph^Ua  VaU 

microphfila 
nkna  WiUd.j  Frfene  nain 
nbva  Anal6rum 

nlgra,  Fraxinus  pub^soens  fViUd. 
CKmus  florflisra 
ov&ta  Bote 

oxTpb^Ua.  P.  oxyc&ipa  WilkL', 
paniibsa  Amc 
polyctirpa  Willd. 

auadranguHita  Miek, 
WchkTdi  BoK 
ffambudfbiia  WiUd.,  Pn.  exofelsior  div. 
sioensis 
Gaulth^rui 
proc6mbens 
.     SAd/to»Furab 

*  (?enlsta 
•&nghca  U». 
dmdicans  • 

Serm&nica  -  k       - 

nifbUa  Un. 
lusit&.iiica  Lin. 
ov&ta  WtUdtUim 
tinctbria  siblrica,  6.  de  Siberie 

•f  Ginkgo 
fbfloba  JL.,  SaUsbtute  adianti£  Smtt*    5410 

fGleditschta 

jmacracintbos,  F^v.  k  grosses  fepines  -       1 

fmonoftptkrma  iVatt.  -       2 

•Hriac&ntlios  L.,  F^vier  k  trcHS  pointes         1 

intonis,  O.  ls'vis,  Fev.  sans  6pinesl 

Glycine 
fhitteoens  JL»  Glycine  azbrisseau  -       1 

mskhontBot.  Mag.  -  -       S 

Gorddnia 

pub^scens  Herb.  gem,,  pt  t.  -       4 

't*Guilandina 

diofca  L.,  GymnlViladus  canad.  La$n. 

Hal^a 

dfptera 

tetrfcptera  L.,  Halbie  k  quatre  ailes,  p.  t 

parviflbra  Mick. 

Hmx,  foL  varieg&tis,  p.  t 
hib^ica,  p.  t 

quinquefblia  L.,  Cteus,  quinq.  7 
Vigne  vierge  -  3 

•^biscus 
*syrlactiB  L.,  Mauve  en  arbre 
Idero,  100  pUnts  d'un  an }  100  Jahrige 
Pflansen 

•  flbre  Mbo  pldno 

•  flbre  rtibro  pldno 

•  flbre  viol&ceo 

•  fibre  viol&ceo  pldno 

^pp6phae 

•rg^ntca  Pitrtk 
;   canadtosis  Li». 

rhoxnnSklcs  L.,  Argousier  rhamnolde 
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Hydringea 

artxH^Kens  L.,  Hydrangea  en  arbre     - 

Idem,  12  repUnts  j  12  Setalinge 
ITyp^ricuai 

ifodrosK^um 

calydnum 

hirdnum  L.,  MIL  ffetide 

proUficum  Lro. 

12  planu ;  12  jiihiige  Fflansen 

.  *  Jasminum 

*frtiticans  L..  Jasmin  &  C  de  cytiae,  p.  t. 
•hiimlle  L.,  J.  d'ItaUe,  p.  t 
offlcin&le 

r&x 

Jquifbtium  L.,  Houx  eommun,  p  t 

fbUis  &lbo.macuUitis,  p.  t    - 

arg^ntds  varieg&Us 

aiireo-maculktts 

aAreo-varieg&tU 

Uurifblium 
bale&rlca  Detfoni ,  a  t 
echio&ta,  /.  if  quilblium  f@rox,  p.  t 
argtoteo-varieg&ta 
a6reo-varieg&ta 
pectin&ta,  nov.  var.  > 

recArva 

serr&ta,  /.  dUkta,  {i  t 
«/uglans 
cath&rtica  Mick.,  N.  cendr. 
ytaxinifblU 

^lgra  Liim.,  Noyer  noir  d* Am6Tiqne 
Idem,  25  pUnU  d*un  an ;  S5  jiihrige  Ffl. 
oIivief6rmis,  Facane  nut,  Hiclu»7 
;9yrlf6rmU 

*7iinlperus 
*diiilrica 

Oxf  cedrus  Lin.,  p.  t 
•phcenfcea  Lin.,  G6n£v.  de  Phtoide.  p.t 
prostr&taitfacA.,  p.  t 
recurv&ta 

5ablaa  foi.  varieg&tis,  p.  t 
su6dca  MiUer,  masc.  m&Ie,  p.  t 

fcera.  femeUe,  p.  t 
taiirica,  nov.  spe.,  p.  t 
thurffera,  G6n6v.  a  l*encens,  p.  t 
virgini&na,  CddredeVirginicvp.  t 

K&lmia 
angustifbUa  L.,  Kalmia  &  fie.  ^troites,  {Lt 
foL  margin&to-argfcnteU    - 
nftida 
rikbra  -  ,  - 

glatica  WUld.,  Kalmla  glauque,  pi  t 
itifbUa  Herb.  g..  KalmU  k  Urges  £,  pit 
Idem,  25  jeunes  plants  de  2  ans ;  25  junge 
2-Jifhrige  Pflanaen 
•fKoelreiiteria 

••hMoiculku  L'H.,  Sapfnd.  chin.  /<.,  p  t 
•Xaiirus 
Bemdin  L.,  Faux  Benjoin,  pi  t 
*carolin^nsis  Purtk,  pi  t 
Sdttqfrat  L.,  Laurier  sassafkas,  p.  t     - 

*IMum 
•paltistre  angustifbUum 
•  latifbUum  ifcrft.    , 

Xigiistrum 
vulg&re  fHkctu  &Ibo 
frikctu  vfride 
Liquidimbar 

Styradflua  L.,  Copabne  d'Am.,  p.  t.      - 
fLiriod^ndron 

f  Tulipffera,  L.,  Tulipier  de  Virginfe  de  1 
6  &  9  pieds  de  hauteur :  von  6  bU  9  >S 
Schuh  Hohe.  das  Stuck  *  J 

Le  m^me  ftleve  en  pot,  dont  U  remiscl 
cst  certaine;  der  namUche  im  Topf  V      1 
ersogon  -  3 

f Tulii^fera  integrifbUa,  T.  &  flndL  en-  )      . 
ti^res  -  3      * 

Lonlcera 
Oiprifbllum  L.,  Cb^rre  feuille  des  Jard.      0 
chintosU  De  Cand.  -      3 
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Lionicera 
Diervf  Ila  L. ,  DiervUla  jaune 
HkvB,  De  CandoUe 

grilta  £r.,¥>ericlfineniimb£lgicum  WUid.t\ 
Schfine  Looioere       •  -  -       i 

IMrica 
nlgra  Un.z 

Periclf  menum  ^uercifblium  fbliii  variegitis  0 
pjren&ica  fl.  rtkbro  I,.,  Chdr.  det  Pyrentes 
•empenrlrens  Wittd.^  Chdvref.  touioun  vert 
&  fleun  rouges  ... 

coocfnea,  Ch.  to^).  vert.  ii  fl.  7 

ajrmphoricfcrpot  X.,  Sjmphorine 

tat&rica  fl6re  rtibro 

X  jloc&rpa  nbva  Ir.,  leucoc&rpa 

Xfcium 
europ«\im  Z..,  Lycium  d'Europe 

Maolilkra 
aurantiaea,  BrouMondtia  tlnctbria  Kunik    S 

f  Ma^olui 

acuminiu  L.,  Mag.&  feulL  aiguM,  p.  t.  1  &  6 

m&xima,  p.  t  -       8 

Alexandilna  -  -     25 

aurlcul&ta  AOcA.,  Magnol.  auricul6,  p.t      15 

pvramidjita,  p.  t  -     15 

oord&U  Mldk.,  Cucumber  Tree^  P<  t.     -       4 

discolor  -  .  - 1  k  5 

gla6ca,  Arbre  du  Castor,  pL  t  -  1  &  5 

macroph^Ua  ifidl.,  p.  t  -  -     35 

purpiirea  •  .5 

aoulangedna  .  -  -       6 

ThoroptonsdM.  nov. ,  p.  t  -  2  k  5 

:    trip6taja  JL,  Magn.  Ombrtila,  Herb. "l^^^ 

g.,  ixt       -         -  -  -      3 

Hklon  Dei  Footaines 

Melia 
Jxddarach  Lin. 


6 


Menisp^rmum 
canad^nse  L,,  Mtoifperme  du  Can. 

Jtf&pilus 

aximns  .  .  - 

•    ^fMe/dacAler  longlfbUa 

canadtosis  .  - 

Chamsem&spilus  £,  -  -  - 

naukPoirtt  .  - 

llabelliu  Botc  .  .  . 

germftnica  minor 

grandiflbra  AUon  .  .  . 

ollvsBf6rmis  .  .  . 

pent4gyna  Sproitgcl        .  .  . 

•i*]rracantha  .  -  - 

stipul&cea  -  • 

Mitchdlla 
rdpens  WUkL  p.  ^  •  -       . 

f  Aforus 
44lha  L. ,  Murier  blanc 
Idem,  100  replants  d'un  an ;  100  St  7 
Jjihr.  Pflansen  -         -  y 

hisp&nica,  25  plants,  25  Setxlinge 
cochle4u,  Jtf.  p.  oochle&U 
constantinopontfcna 
multicatlis,  nov.  spe. 
pa^rrtfera  L.,  Brousson£t£a  papyii-) 

rtibra  Lm. 

UtArlca,  Murier  de  la  Tartarie 

Afyrica 
cerffera  X.,  Ciiier  de  la  Louiiiane,  p.  t 
Idem,  12replanU;  12vttietstePflanxen 

Vfva 
btfltea  Purtk  .  .  . 

«grandidentiLta,  Large  Tupelo,  n.  t. 
•sylv4tica,  N.  moDtana  hortulioorum 
•vlllbsa 

Ondnis 
ttvMu  WttU, 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


0     50 


0     50 


50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

2 

0 

1 

50 

6 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

S 
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U2 

0 

0 

0 

50 

50 

0 

0 

50 

8 

8 

0 

0     50 


_,    ^  LaPitea.    DsiSbick. 

Fenploca 
grc'ca  L.i  Pfoiploca  grdoe 

i%ilad61phu8 
coronlLrius  L.,  Syrinca 
coron4riu)i  fl.  semi.pl<&io        • 
grliciUs  De  Cand. 
inodbrus  L^,  Syrbiga  sans  odeur 
nltnus  var.,  Ph.  coron4rius,  Syrin.  nain 
pub4«cens  -  .  - 

Plnus 
.^Tbies  L^  Picea  rtbrs  Dv  lUA^  L*Epicea 
Idem,  100  planu  repiqu4s  de  S  ans ;  das  7 

100  ■S.Jahrige  verpflanste  .  3 

41ba  Ait.^  Sepinette  argentfte,  p.  t 
balskmea,  Baumier  de  Gilead,  p.  t       •  1 
Bankstfdfia  WUld.,  P.  rup4stris  Mich.  p.  t 
canad^nsis,  Hemloek  ^ruoe,  p.t         -  S 
Cedrus  L.,  Cddredu  Liban.Sederflctate,  7  o 

p.  t  -  -  -  3 

Idem,  25  planto  repiqu4s  d'un  an ;  25  7 

verpflanxte  elnjiitange,  su       -         3 
dmira  Lln.,  p.  t  -       -  - 1 

ClanbrasiU'dfwi,  p.  t,  petit,  klein 
Deoddrat  il^^bies  Morlnga^  petlt,  kl^  • 
exc61sa  nova  sp.,  petit,  kleln 
Douglks^^,  nova  spi,  petit,  klein 
Frkserf,  p.  t 

•balep4nsis  WUId.,  Pln  de  JtrasaL,  p.  t 
Inops  AflcA.,  Jersey  pine,  p.  t. 
lanceol4U,  B^lis  Jaculifblia,  p.  t  .2 

Larfcio,  Pin  larido,  P.  de  Corse,  p.  t.  . 
lAxix  L.,  M^l^se.  Lerctaenficbte,  p.  t 
maritlma  Wttid.,  Pin  Bordeaux,  p.  t    - 
Id.,  25  replanU  iTOiqu4sde3ans;  25  > 

dreijahiige  verpAsnite,  xu       -        3 
mltis  Mick.,  p^  t  -  .        . 

•montaritosts,  JP.  ad6nca  HSdsc,  petit,  p.  t 
MUghut  W.,  P.  montiLna,  Bergflchte,  p.  t 
nlgra  Aiton.tP.  t       -  -  * 

p6ndtda,  P.  lArix  p6ndula  Wttld.,  p.t 
>fcea  ... 

clndrea,  IX  t,  petit,  kleln 

pumfllo  WilM.,  Krummtaolx.Fichte,  p.t 

p6ngens  AffcA.,  p.  t 

reslnbsa,  p.  t 

rigida  Waid.,  p.  t  >  . 

ser6tina  Mich.  p.  t  .       - 

5trbbus,  Pln  du  Lord  Wetmoutta,  p^t  .  1 

U6rica,  nov.  sp.,  petit,  kl^n. 

syh4stris  Pin  d*Hagenau,  P.  de  Riga,  p.  t 

Tte^^da,  Pln  d'encens,  p.  t 

Plus  la  coUection  de  Pins  et  Sapins,  de  ^ 
$25  esp^oes  41ev4s  en  poU,  au  choix  | 
desfreresBaumannt  EineSammlung  l   ^ 
von  25  Sorten  in  TSpfe  ersogenen  \  ^ 
Tannenarten  nacta  der  watal  der  6e-  | 
briider  Baumann  -  -  '' 

Plus  le  100  difflrens  pins  61evte  en  poU, 
m41ang4s  ;  Mebr  100  verschiedene  1»  v  gn 
TSpfen  ersogenen  Tannenarten  un    ^" 
tereinander 

N.  B.  Le  repieage  des  Jeunes  aibres 
verds  est  de  la  plus  taaute  imporUnce, 
parceque  des  s^Jeto  repiqufa  paraissent, 
par  ce  proc4d4, 4^tenir  une  autre  nature 
form4e  4  faciliter  la  reprise  oertaine ;  dle 
est  aasurte  4  tous,  sauf  les  acddento  im. 
pr4vus  qui  seula  peuvent  causerleur  perte, 
tandis  que  les  si^eto  non  replquie  ne  reus* 
sissent  que  raremmt,  lorsquils  ne  sont 
fiivoris4s  par  un  tema  extraordinaire. 

Das  Verpflanxen  der  Jungen  NadelhSlser 
ist  f[ir's  Wiederanwachsen  von  htfchster 
Wlcfatigkelt,  denn  die  versetsten  Pflansen 
schelnen  dadurcb  In  eineandereNatur,sum 
Wiederanwachsen  genelgt,  verwandelt 
su  werden;  Ihr  Oedelhen  wlrd  daduxch 
gedchert  und  nur  nlctat  vorausgesetaene 
Zufalle  thun  solctaes  hindem,  wMhrend, 
iMld  alle,  nlcht  versetste  Nadelb(flser. 
pflansen,  nur  bei  einer  gans  liesmiders 
giinstigen  Witteruog,  lebr  lelten  wia. 
dcran  anndmeiL 
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BAUMAKN'S  PRfCED   CATALOOUE 


Lb  Ptaei.    DMSCnck. 

Plimera 

IUch4nU  ... 

«takUMia  -  -  -  • 

Plitanus 

cune&teRYBd 

4tiiscropli^llA  >  *  •        ' 

toocldenC&lU  L..  PlataM  d*occldent     . 


Fr.   Ct. 


1 
1 

S 

S 

Ikl 

1 


torientUis,  P.  d^Orient 

fPopulus 
-f4lba  L.,  1'Yprtau 
anfcntaa,  P.  neterophfUa  Mtek. 
tiauunffefa  Lht. 
tcanadtesto  Miek.,  P.  du  Canada 
oftndicana  Aft.,  ▼ar.  Ptftpulm  babamlfcra 
carolin^aait,  Pteulua  aaguMkta,  WUU. 
gne^ca.FTiadL,  lWu«ra*Atbaie« 
grandidentfcta,  P.  trtpida  HriUd.,  P.  kgt. } 

dentt  <-  "  ■>  J 

budi6nlca  Mick..  P.  AetuUiblia,  Ameri.> 

can  black  Poplar  -        j 

fitfcUca  dllatku  WiOd.,  FrapUer  d*ItaUe  0 
>vifiita  AiL  ... 

tmanrl&ndica,  nora  apeclei 
ontari^nsia  •  . 

■uavtelcna,  nov.  qpec  • 

Potentilla 
frutiobia  L.,  Potentille  aibrlaMau 

i^inos 
gl&ber  X.,  Prinoe  Uaae^  p.t  •       . 

Ptiknus 
acuminlLta  .  ... 

kvium  flbre  pl&io,  Merialer  k  fl.  doubl. 
brlgantina  TiiL  .  . 

caroUnl^na,  P.  de  Caroline,  p^  t 
Cferasua  fl.  pl6no  •  -  . 

Chamffoftraaua  WilU.,  Ceriaier  de  Si-  > 
b^rie  •  .  J 

CocomUlaDtCmd.  ... 

dom^ca  fbUia  ▼arieg^tii 

tflbre  pldno,  Prunier  k  fleun  douUes 
gr»Va  ... 

TncHna,  if  mf  gdalus  inc&na 
*Lauroc^rasai  L.,  Laurier  amandier,  a  t. 
•lusit&nica  X..,  Ccsis.  Laur.  de  Fortu.  ) 

MaM&  L.,  Aibre  de  St  Lude 

nlgra  fl.  pldno,  Prunelle  k  fleurs  doublea 

Adus  bracte^U  De  CandoOe 

riibra,  Merisier  k  grappes  rouges 
Idem,  85  ieunes  plantes ;  25  junge  Pflanxen 
piimila  Mick. 

pynnsea  WiUd,  -  . 

recliniLta  •  - 

■er6tina  WiUd.,  Prunier  tardif 
susquehina  De  Cand. 

Ptelea 
trifolUlta,  100  de  4  au,  100  4-jahilge      . 

Pyrus 
Ameldnekkr  W.,  Mfispaus  Ameldnekier 

Ehr.  ... 

angustifbUa  WUId.,  Mkb»  senpervlrens 

Decandy  ?atroyiren8 
orbutifblla  idgra,  M.  oib.  nlgra 
iTria  WiUd.7aMMu  iTria,  Clrat  iTria  - 
rotundifblia 
suteica  .  . 

bacc^ta  L.,  Fommier  haocif(ftre 
commiinls  flbre  pMno,  Poirier  k  fl.  doubles 
oommtinls  fbL  yariegktla 
ooron4ria,  Pomnuer  odorant 
edtlU  Jmd.,CnttetgaM  edtlUs  Loddagee 
<IawgnifbUa  Patfoff 

grse^  .... 

h^ida  .... 

Interm^  WiUd.,  Pj.  h^brida  Wemdl. 
«jap6nica  fl.  rhbro 
flbre  &Ibo 
AAlus  fbiils  ▼ariegiLto.margin^tls,  P.  &  ) 

f.  pan.  •  -  -       3 

melanoc&rpa  Willd. 
Micha4xi  nov.  spec 
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iaPttoe.    DHflcncfc.       P.   O- 

Pyrus 
microc6rpa  -  •  - 

mdntis  Slniii,  Poirier  du  roont  Sna! 
n^Ml^nsis  .  .  *. 

ntWLUs  HWd.,  Ptilrier  bbmc  de  neige   . 
odoriLta  •  ... 

Poltv^  WUhL,  P.  boUrinerihna  JD»  C 
pne^obx  ...  • 

prunifblia,  Pflaumenblattrige  Bime     • 
«allcifbUa  Wittd.,  Polrier&feainesde 
«alvifblia  ... 

■pect&bilis  flbre  pldio 
tormin^lis,  Cnt.  tonninlLni  L^ 

Qu6tcu3 

^gilops  Zrm.  .  . 

austrtaca  Willd  .  •         - 

Ballbta  Desfont,  Chtoe  d'Espagne 

Banfstertf  Mich.,  Bear^k  Oak 

Idem,  85  plants,  85  Pflanxen 

Castknea  WiUd. 

CferrisXm.  •         . 

dn&ea  Midk.  ... 

oocclnea  .  • 

confferta,  Q.  confertifbUa  H.  et  B, 

dfscolor  WiUd.,  Plant  de  8  ans ;  S.jihr. ) 
Pflanxcn  .  •  .  J 

ferrugfnea  -  -  • 

heteroph^Ila  .  .  . 

imbrica.ria  Mick.  ... 

lacinlkta,  nov.  spec 

macroc6rpa  Mick.       ... 

paliistris  Mick..  Qu€x.  paludbsa,  Pfne  Oak 

Pbilloe  JfJcA.,  \nUow  Oak 

Prious,  Chesnut-leaved  Oak 

Prinus  discolor  Miek.,  Swamp  wbite  Oak 
montlcola  ... 

tomentbMi  Mick.,  Q.  Ucolor  WStU. 

pyramidlLlis  •  .  -        . 

^bur  macrociirpum 
macxophyllum 
fbl.  ▼ariegiLtis 

rhbra  mootiLna  Mick.,  Ch.  rouge  des  uoaL 

tinctbria  Mick.,  Quevdtran*  Fkrtier.) 
Eiche  .  .  .        i 

Idem,  unecollection  de  15  esptees  de.. 
Quercus  (Ch6ne)  avee  noma,  aai 
choix  dea  Fr^res  Baumean;  ISneL 
Sammlung  ▼on  15  Sorten  Quercus,  f 
nach  der  Wahl  der  Gebriider  Bsu.  | 
mann  .  .  .       -* 

RhimnuB 
ifiat^mus  ... 

canadtosls  .  . 

Inftetbrius  Li$L 
•latifbUus  £'J%r«. 

i^hodod^ndron 
aaalei9des  ... 

fl.  £Ibo  odorkto 
CatesbaN  Lod. 

•caucas^cs,  no^.  spec,  n  t.        .       . 
Chanueciktus  Liu.,  petit,  Vldn 
datiricum  Willd.,  p.  t  .  • 

ferrugfneum  r^seum 
hirstitum  De  Cand.,  p^  t 
h^bridum  rbseum  -         . 

magno1i<^^'imi,  p.  t  - 

miiximum  ... 

Idem,  25  replanU  de  8  ana ;  85  ^jSir. 

Pflanaen  .  .  .        _ 

Idem,  85  plaats  de  S  ans;  SS  5,^hr.> 

Pdanaen  ...  § 

flbre  rbseo  cannodno,  p.  t 
miximum,  flbre  idbo 
*fieriifblium,  nov. 

o6nticum  ...  .j 

Idem,  la  douzaine  replants  de  S  ans  ;7 

das  dutsend  S  jahriger  Pflanxen       .  y 
Idem,  le  100  replants  de  3  ans  j  lOO^jih.  ) 

rige  Pflanzen  .  _  c 

Le  1000  rephmta  de  3  ans:  das  lOOn? 

S-jiihrige  Pflanreu  -         •        j 

p6nticum  coron&tum 
*  flbre  plfeno,  p.  t 

flbre  purphreo 
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UFlkat.    DMBtsek.       Fr.    Ct. 

J2hodod£ndron 
•pdDticum  latifbUum,  p.  t.  -  ^       ^     .^ 

minilLtum,  p.  t.  -  .       2     50 

•pulTerUltotum,  R.  macuULtum  ting.  p.t  3  0 
*punct&tum,  Rliod.  pooctuft,  p.  t.  .30 
*K>lBndr</aitaai,  nov.,  p.  L  .     IS      0 

N.  B.  Lei  i2bodod£ndron  en  boutonf 
ooutent  un  quurt  de  plut.  Die  iZbo. 
dodftndron  mlt  Kno^ien  kotten  ein 
Quartmehr. 
IdCTn,  une  coUection  de'  15  eqiteet  de^ 
Jthododfindron  «Tec  nont,  au  cbolxl 
dct   frdref   Baumannj  Ekae  Samm.  I 
lung  von  15  Sorten    iZhododtedron  f 
mlt    Namcn,   nach   der   Wahl    derj 
Oebriider  Baumann,  au       -       -       ^ 

Hhodon, 
canad^ofla  L.,  R.  du  Canada,  pi  t         «30 

JRh6s 

copfcllina  L.,  Suxotc  Mh  .  .10 
Idem,  12  replants  de  2  ans ;  12  i^x.  Pfl.       4       0 

Cbcinua  Ir.,  Sumac  ftutet         .  •       1       0 

Idem,  25  piantc,  26  Pflanien  .60 

Megana  Wilid.                  .  -       1       0 

Toxicodtodron  L.,  Sumac  vfai6n«ux  .       1     60 

tTphina  X.,  Sumac  de  Vixginie  -       0     50 

Idem,  26  replants  de  2  ans ;  25  2-Jahr.  7    g       q 
Pflanatn  -  -         •       $ 

Bibet 

iltro.Mn«tfneum   nbmm,     Chryiobd-  7  ^      q 

tryumlntermddium  ^Mtek       .  i 

aikreum  ftikctu-.globu]jbM)  herb.  gm.  0 

biflbrum             .          .             •        .  1 

coocf neum  nbvum,  Jt.  purphreum        .  4 

diac&nthum,  R.  Diac&ntba  WiHd.        -  0 

fldridum  fVUU.,  GroM.  de  Pennaylvanie  0 

idgrum  varlcqKfctum,  Grosa.  noir  panachi  0 

palmiLtum  ftuctn.bbl4ngo  Dtif.,  Chry.l  , 

sbl)6tryum  revoltitum  Spaeh       •       i 
rtgens  Raemer  .  •  .1 

lax&tile  PalL       .                -               -  1 

apecibtum^ovum                   •             -  3 
triflbrum  PvnA           •          -             .0 


RobSnta 
MtagdMa  ... 

famorpbalblia 
Qiragaaa  L.,  RoUnler  de  Sberie 

grandiflbra 
Ckdndagu  WiildL,  Rob.  de  U  Chine 
•MbbiaTR.  vlicbaa  h^brida 
rerox,  R.  ipinbta 
ftuttecens  Lin. 

f  Ounduln/,  R.  strfcta,  R.  monstibfla 
Halod^ndron,  R.  satin^ 
bfspida  /..,  Acacia  rose 

arbbrea  * 

f  intonis,  R.  umbracuiifera  De  Cm., 

Acacia  saos  ^pinea,  Acacia.boule, 

Kugd-Acaden       • 
Idem.  100  bcaux  haut-vento;  das  1001 

schone  hochstiimmige  Kugel.Aca.  V 

den  .  .  .  3 

macrophf  lla,  nor.  qiec. 
fmicroph^Ua  -  - 

«proc^ 
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100 


pTgmsB'^  XA». 
fPsebdo. 


1 

1 

.       1 

1 
ido-ilc&cia  Z.,  BobiDleraMacla,  >  i  ^  i 

Fauxac  -  -  •        **** 

Idem,  100  replants  d^m  an  j  das  100 

Jahr.  Pflansen       ... 
Idem,  100  rep]antsde2ans;  daslOO 

2-Jahr.  Pflanaen        .  .  _ 

Idem,   1000  pbuits  d*un  an ;  das  1000  > 

JHbr.  Pflanaen  >  *  i 

fcxlspa,  nov.  var.,  kiausblatterige  Ae.) 

cacie  ...  i 

f  in^rmU,  R.  spect4bUis  .  .  1  i  1 

fpifcndula  ...  .2 

t«opAor<rfblia,  nov.  spec        .  >       1 

spinbsa  ...  •       2 

tortubsa,  nova,  R.  toitueux  .       .       1 
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2 
2 
3 
2 
.  2 
-344 

•  3 

-  1 

-  1 

•  3 
I 

.       8 

.       2 

.       3 
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Robinia 

f  visobsa  Wittd.,  Acacia  giuant 
f  aiba       .... 

f  h6rrida 

Surchoix  des  plus  bdlcs  roses  d*une 
collection,  de  plus  d*un  milUer  d*ea. 
pSces,  citMS  en  grande  partie  au 
BoeeiwH  GalUcmn  par    N.   :Des. 
portes.  Auswahl  dcr  ichSnsten  Sor* 
ien  Rosen  aus  einer  Sammlung  vod 
mefarals  1000  Sorten,  grosstentheUs 
im  Rotetum  GalUeum  von  N.  Des* 
portes  angeflihrt,  ala :— 
Aosa 
Ayrshire,  flbrr  pl^no,  camte,   trds) 
odorante  -  i 

alba.  Belle  Ad^lalde,  cramoisie  clalr   . 
Belle  Ocorgienne,  rose  cainc 
bouquetbumc  -  .       • 

Dnicin^  double,  Uanche 
Ftiicie 
f  Florine 
Jongleur  .... 

Josq>hlno,  bhmohe 
Josephine  Beauhamois 
Moscova  .... 

pompon  cam6  ... 

remarouable  ... 

royale  blanche,  changeant- violet  • 
tombeau  de  Gbrardin,  rose 
ahina,  var.  Rosa  de  la  Floride 
buolor,  R.  Ipunfcea,  R.  .cap.,  R.  red. 

vellow  .  -  . 

bUlnda  semipldna,  Rose  de  la  Baie  de 

Hudson 

buig6ndlca  I»,  Absa  Pomponia  Roislg. 

centifblia  L.,  R.  fc  100  p^tales,  f.  pi       .       0 

A^te,  la  petite,  Kleine  Agat.Rose  1 

bipinnkta   Dupanl,   K    crfn>a,|    o 

R.  ft  r.  de  C«l  .  '    l    ^ 

bulliLU6lba.blanche  -       3 

bull&ta,  R.  k  feuilles  de  choux        2 

cristitta.  rose  pourpre,  magniflque  4 

flbra  magna  pi€na  .  -2 

foliac^e,  Belle  reine  de  Saxe,  camte  1 

ttctea  mditiplex,  Ros.  unique,)    q 

blanche  >  -  i 

mlnor,  K  c.  mlnor  prc^cox  hoU  I     « 

14ndlca  .  -  j     * 

ffarercifbUa,  R  creniita,  cara^e        1 

unica  c&rnea,  Rose  fausse-unique    1 

f  unique  panachte,  fond  blanc  )    945 

rajffe,  pourpre  carmine        y    «  »  o 

unguicuAta,  R.  CEillet,  rosel         ■. 

tendre,  Nelken.Rose         i         ^ 

Victor  Hugo       .  .3 

Viimorin,  R.    centi£    car.    R. 

transparente 

*fchin6nsis  flbre  pl^o,  rose  carmin^   • 

Augustin  Lelieur,  rcee  vif 

Bella  donna,  blanc  cam6 

Belle  Isidore.  rosc 

f  Belle  Menara,  pourprte 

f  Bourbon  Augustin 

Bisarre  de  la  Chine 

Boutdaud,  carate 

Cailna,  carmin^  vif. 

Catherine  II.,  roie 

«oentltbUa 

Darlus 

Duc  de  Yoifc 

Etna 

Franfois  L,  oeriseclair 
Oloire  de  Ouerin,  pouipre? 


1&3 
3 
2 
3 
2&4 
2k3 
S 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 


] 


veout^  .  .3 

BMlis 
ortense,  lose 
Isle  de  Bourbon,  rose  pour- 

Ere  brlllant 
(deBourbonp&Ie 
Lafayette 

Marie-Th6r^,  rose  foack . 
Neumlin//,  rose  pourpr6  . 
Palermo,  pourpre  •       • 

Rose  de  Lage,  pouxpri  velout6  2 
triomphe  de  Oaut  .        ••       4 
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3 

3 
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3 
2 
3 
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BAUMANN*S   PRICED   CATALOGUE 


LaPitee.    DaiBtock.       Vr.   Ct. 

Mout 

•Tk^,R.Thh  -       8       0 

boc4ge  jaunfctre            -  .40 

CatherinelL             -  -30 

Dame  bUnche,  jaunAtre  -80 

f  Faquir,  cranu^ie  pourpre  -  8  &  4       0 

Flore          .                    -  -       4       0 

nicilis,  roee  pourprfe  .       S       0 

Eort^nse                    .  .30 

leootloa                  .  .30 

liiddna              -  -       3       0 

Mainard  .30 

miiAbilia,  rorte          •  .40 

Mirilba  .30 

moD  bMtage             •  .30 

Moreau,  rotepourprt  «40 

Falavicini,  roee            f  -30 

Reine  Oolgoode            .  -       8       0 

Roid'YTelot          -          -  ^       3       0 
•tromblo,belleJoMph.deLbdg«,cani.S       0 

triomphant          -           -  •       S       0 
Triomphe  d«  Boawiller,  blanche,  >  q  x  ^       «, 

caur  changeant  canMte    -  j  *  «  *       u 

Zethulb^,  row           -  .3 

*  auimft  crmmolale  foncA           *  S 

Bosiert  remofiiatttf. 
dasomobui,  Adelalde  groe,  pourpie  cuin.    2 

Agate  CapiomoQt  -       8 

Arnold,  Sophie  .       3 

belgia,  grande  fleur  pAle  -       S 

belle  Auguste,  camee  -       8 

belleEIiie             .  .8 

belle  Italicnne,  ro«e  •       4 

belledeSegur     '     -  .3 

brile  de  Vergnier  -       3 

Billiard,  rouge  .       3 
blaoche  k  feuilles  marbrtet .       3 

Bonaparte,  oerise       .  '.       3 
bull4ta,  des  quatre  saisooi,  rote  3 

Cartler,  rose  cam^  .       2 
Cltoience  d'Isaure ;  carmin6e     3 

Corvisard,  rose  pourpr^  .       S 

Couronn6e  perpfetuelle  .       3 

D^eue  Flore,  blanche  .       2 

Esquermes.  fonote  .       3 

Febvrier  (nfadame)  .       3 

Flore  perp^tudle  .       3 


} 


2 
8 
3 
8 
3 
3 
8 
3 
8 
8 
3 

8 

8 
8 
3 
1 
3 


Foy  (Coriite  de),  grande  fleur  roieS 

G^n^l  Bertrand,  roie  pam^ 

Gloire  dcs  Agates 

Gloire  des  perp6tuellei 

GralnR  d'or,  p&le 

Grand  Cels,  carmin  pourprft 

Grand  Maman 

Grand  Papa,  rose  Tiolet 

*  Henriette  Boulogpe 
Jeanne  d*Aibert,  rose  fonoft 
Importante,  rose  caraft 
Josephine  AnUrinette 
La  mienne,  carmin^,  perp6< 

tuelle 
Lamarque,  pourpre  veloutft 
Latone,  rose 
Launay  (de) 
Iticida  plena 
Madame  de  Stael 
Madamede  Tressan,  rose  teodre  3 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  pourpr^e  3 
Marie  Denis  .  -       3 

menstra&ljs  flbre  41bo  .  t 
Miroir(Ie)  -  .       3 

Moderae  (la)  ,  .3 

monstraeuie,  grande  fleur  roee  .3 
Moyses,  cramoisie  Tiolet  -  8 
Noel,  rose  .  .3 

nouveile  Justine  .      3 

Falmyre,  roae  tendre  .  8  jl^  3 

parisienne,  grande  fleur  roae  2 
perp^uelle  Cuvier  .      4 

f  peip^tuelle  Fhilippe   I.,   I  ^  ^  - 
ourmin^  vioiet        .  j  •  •  o 

perp^uelle  du  Triaoon       .       3 

^  Phlllppe  L  .  .4 

Pierre  ComeiUe,  cerlaepourpie  2 
J»olotte  .  :       3 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
50 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


LaPiice.    DaiStflck.       ft.   CL 
damasoena,pompondes4saisonB,rosecani6  8      0 
Prince  de  Furatenberg  >       2       • 

Provio  ^iataot,  pourpre  ▼iolet  8  0 
Pulperie  -  .  .39 

Reine  des  perp^tueiles  .30 

f  Rosc du  Roi, cazmiote         .84  4       0 
Stoasio  •  .30 

Thecal  .  -  .30 

Theophanie,raaecani6  .30 
Tendresse  admirable^  camte  8  0 
Triompbe  de  Roueo,  rose  camb  8  0 
Unique     admirafale,    graadeY     0       n 

Ociir  rose  >  3 

yalentine,  roie  caxok  .       8 

Vaubeard  .  .3 

Vibert  .  .       3 

AVarwick  .  .3 

York  et  LancBstre,  tose        -       8 
g&Uica,  Antiope,  fonc6e  .       3 

atroporpiirea,  Biaarre  triomphaDt  1 
belle  Hermine  double  -       S 

belie  mignonne,  rase  pouiprfe  •  6 
belledeStors  -  .      t 

Berenice,  rose  pourpre  viokt  -  8 
Casimir  Perrier,  carminft  Tkdet  •  S 
Comte  Canuddoli,  f.  a  pourpre  can/b  2 
de  la  Borde,  earminee  .       8 

£l<dde,  cramoisie  dalr  •      8 

Etubie,  carnte  .  .       t 

Ferox  .  .  -       8 

faux  Wellington,  carmin^  porprt  3 
Giacte  (la)  caraie  .  ^       S 

nande  renoncule,  pourpre  tbnot .  8 
Henri(ieuDe),crBmoisieclair  .  2 
Infante  -  -  -       3 

Jeooer,  cara6e  .  -       1 

Jeanne  Seymour  -  .    .       3 

Josephine  d^HoheHMUem,  roee>  ^ 
carmin^,  .  .  3     ' 

la  dominante         .  -  .3 

la  plus  foncte  des  pouiprea  .       1 

Ltonidas,  rose  pAle  -  .       t 

Louis  XVIIL,  cramoisiepAle  -  8 
Miaulis,  cramoisie  ▼iolet  .       8 

Montgolfler,  rose  pourpre  •       8 

nigrdram,  fonc6c  -       3 

Pachad*^pte,  pourpr^Tiolet  .  3 
petit  Roi  de  Rome  >  .8 

gmrprestri^  .  .  .5 

rince  de  GaUes,  roae  carminfc  .  8 
Pyrolle,  carmin^  -  >       3 

ranuncuUEkies,  pooipre  Tiolet  faotk  1 
Relne  de  Masulipatam  .       8 

Roi  de  Fran^  aia  -  -3 

Roi  trda.aombre^  pouipre  ▼idckl  « 
▼elout^  -  -  j    * 

St^phanie  (grande  dudiene)  .  8 
tendre  chifibnnte  .       8 

t^o^lireose,  foocte  .  .3 

tiaridia  -  -  -       3 

trfcolor.  pourpre  blanc  ei,  jaune  .  8 
▼ersfcolor,  double  .  -       3 

t  ▼ersleolor  tr^  pleioe,  pourprel  «  4  ^ 
rayfe de  rouge  et blaoc  -J  ^*  •  * 

▼iolcttedelaBelgique,ceriseTioleC  3 
Wonratah,  cramcMbie  ▼ioiet  .       t 

bfbrida,  Adelmone  ...  3 
adhire,  carate  .  .8 

Alphonse  MaiOe,  pourpre  cerlse.       3 

f  Ancelio,  cerise  ceodrft  .  8  k  4 

Astrolaiw  .  .  .3 

Athalia,aramoialepoanare  .  8 
Barbet  .  -  "^  .3 

BaumaQnfdea,  carote  .  .  3 
beUe  Arsine           ...       3 

belle  Christine,  lose  p4le  .       8 

belle  Judide,  cara6  paoachA  .       8 

belledeSegue               .  .3 

Bequet                              -  •      8 

Bertholdi           .          .  .3 

Biss                    .           -  »3 

bonne  Ota^iddve          .  I       3 

bonneLouise          .          -  .3 

Rrennus          .          .  .3 

Camusct,  grande  fleor  tose  .      8 

candeur          >          •  «3 
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LaPttec.    DMStnek.       Vr.   Ct. 


bfbrida, f  Cftra, foncte  -3^4 

ChHrlet-Auguste  -  -       8 

t  Chartelax  -  .  -SiL4 

t  CbateUiu  -  -  -8k4 

Cheron  -  .  .       3 

Celertial  -  -  -       3 

Claire  Duchateau  -         -       3 

Claude  de  Creuac»  rose  -       3 

t  Comte  Tkvernes,  roee  -  8  i  S 

Colbert  -  -  -       S 

t  Coutard,  camte 

Demoiseile  anglaiie,  carnte 

du  Roi,  camio  pourpre 

Dupuytrin  (Bfaaame) 

DuroCyCamte 

Duvier 

Fabre  (belle)  camte 

Favier,  rote  vive 

Favorite  de«  Dieux,  rote 

fleur  blanche  {i) 

Fleurlte,  roee  pourpre 

Feodora,  Uanche 

Foulard,  roae 

Floride  (de  la),  cam6e 
t  Garaier  Pagee 

George  III. 

Gloire  de  Haidj,  peipftuelle  ceriae 

Oloire  des  bybndai 

Henneguin,  roee 

Horacea,  pourprte 

Jaoques,  pourpre  fonc^ 

Juliedelange  •  -       - 

Kenabieck  -  -    . 

t  LasCaiee 

Laf  tenie^  roee  lilai 

Lauxea 

Llibetb 

Mablv,  velout^  ncmprh 

Mafflii 

Marchdfe 

MarieTudor 

tMaubach,  vioL  vel.,  fi>nc4  chan.  }  4  >  5 
geant  -  -  i        _ 

Moniieur  Capan 
t  Nora  .  -  - 

nuage  dca  tempMei,  Ibocte 
t  Fallagie,  pourpre 

Pauline,  carnM 
t  Pinlu 

EDCtute  (la) 
(ine  des  quatre  laiionf 
tRiego 
Roi  dea  h  vbridec,  roie  camee 
roiederAge  ... 

St  Bartheieml,  rote  fouettfte 
Sydonie  -  > 

ToileCte  dee  Roeee 
trlcolor  .  - 

Triomphe  de  Laflhy,  roie 
Triomphe  de  Rheims 
Velour  6piioopal 
venlcolor  pldna,  panach6e 
VictorHugo  ... 

lAcida  pldna,  R.  luiianto  double 
Ititea  fldreslmplici  JV.,  B.  EglantMa  . 
microph^lla  plena,  roee 
•moichAto  fl.  pidno  Am.  R.  de  Damaa,  7 
muicade,  likis  double  -  -      3 

multtfldra,  Laure  Davoust 
MUflcdM  fl.  ilbo  pltea,  R.  mouneuse  bL 
fl.  &lbo  varieg.  R.  m.  bi  nouv.  va.  7 
T\M       .  .  f 

k  trSs  grande  fleur,  caraea  semipl 
cocclnea  .  * 

t  Blush  moss  rose,  mouss  euse )  g 
Nanlcin  •  .         5' 

feragineuse,  rose  foncte  >      4 

feuifies  panachto  (il).  carnte  .  S 
feuiUes  de  sauge  (4),  carote  .  S 
Fl^e  (de  la)  R,  m.  anemoneflbra  S 
fldre  rftseo  pleno,  Geftillto  Moosrose  8 

*  fl5re  r6seo  pldno»  varie.  -       8 

*  fldre    rdsecsfmplici,     einCiche>    | 

Mooerose  j     ^ 

m^ia 

*  mlnor,  R.  mousseuse  pompon 

r.  fonc6 
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S 
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0 
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LAPItet.    DsiBCaek.      rt. 

«niacbia,  proUfire,  lose  carmln^  -      S 

remontante,  muscftsa  menstni-'! 

Uls,  m.jperp6tuelle,  Monat-v    S 

moosTose  .  .  3 

semiHdouble  d'Angletenre  .       S 

variegito  pldna,  moua  panachte       S 

t  Bo6.partout  Roee  carmin£        -^kS 

nepal€nsli  fl.  rbseo  .        t 

•NoiseCtidM  Bon  Jard.,  Belle-Noisette  8 

Aimi  VibcTt,  blanche  -       8 

Blandlne,  bUmche  -       S 

Blygnet,  camte  .       8 

Bobelina,  pourpre  foncA        .       8 

Borlotte,  ponrpre  fonc^        .       S 

t  Bouquinville,  rose  violet       .  8  i  4 

Catet,  carmin  violet  .       I 

Changnagana,  camte  •       8 

Chantal,  roie  .  .       S 

Cbevrance  (blanche)  -       8 

CathtonelL  .  -      S 

Comtesse  de  Fr&nel,  camte        8 

Comtesse  Htitoe  Festetics  de  7    q 

Tolna  -  -  j    * 

Dero,  carafte  .  .       S 

Despr^  itMe  tendre  Jaunitre     10 

Duc  de  Broglie  .  -       S 

Duflrenoy,  blanc  cam4  -       S 

Foulard,  rose  -       S 

Eandes  flei«rs  pourpres         .       S 
oenig.  cannin6  vif.  .       8 

Ile  de  Bourbon,  roie  .       8 

Isaure,  JaunAtre  -       S 

jaune,  mut&bUis  .       S 

Ladv  Byron,  carminte  •      S 

Laffay  >       S 

Lunarque  .  .       S 

Langevine,  roae  ^       8 

V  hbe,  rose  tendre  •        -  S  il  4 

Ltopoldine  d'Orltens,   bUnc) 

carn^  .  -  3 

Mademoiselle  Kennedi 
MiOestueuse,  carminfte 
Mehin  -  .  - 

M6Ianie  de  MonUoie,!  blanc  7 

Jaunitre  .  -3 

Mordant        ... 
Muscate  to^jours  fleurie,  camte 
Nymphe  (la)  pile 
Parmi,  violet  clair 
Printems,  blancbe 
Roxelane,  rose  violet 
rdbra,  rose  vioiet 
SmlthA,  Jaune 
Thargilie,  pourpre  violet 
Triomphedes  Noisettes,cam€ 

plnpinelUfbUa  ilba  striita  pldna  ^ 

ftlbida 

AmMie  Streckdsen    . 
belle  inconnue 
ciraea,  f.  p.,  camte 
Emma  Kletn 

Estelle  semi.double,  h\ftn 
Henriette  Kcchlin,  camte, 

pleine 
Hybride  gracieuse 
inconnue,  carote 
lictea  semipltea  striito 
Madame  Jourdin 
mignatiire 
Pimperaelle  rose 

K»urpre  velout^  •emi-double 
elne  des  pimpernelles,  rose  I 
cara^  -  .3 

<•  rigaftnsis,  sulphhrea  semipldna 
Suchorsewska  (Comtease  de) 
sulphhrea  plteak  nbra 
Trlphosa.  globuleuie  oaur> 
carae  -  >       J 

Zerbinr,  earnhe 
Zonalc  purphrea  pfliida    . 
provlncIiLlis,  Tatitoe 

Admirable  brodte  de  rouge 
aimable  Eltonore,  cramoi.  ) 

sieviolet        .  .       y    " 

Arch6v6que  de  Malines     .       4 
Aricie,  pourpre  violet        -       8 


■] 


S 
S 

s 
1 

8 

8 
S 
8 
S 
S 
8 
8 
.4 
S 
S 


s 

8 
S 
S 
8 
S 
S 


s 
s 

8 
8 
S 
S 
S 


4 
S 
5 


8 

S 

s 

8 


Ct. 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

fiO 

0 
d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 


8  H   3 
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BAUMAMn'8  PRICED  CATAIX)GU£ 


La  ntee.    Ou  Stack.  Pr.    Ct 
B6etL 

proviaettlii»  Baiten^gre  .  -  3 

beaucaraiui,  ro«efbno6     -  3 

beaut^  surpreDante  -  3 

belle  Afiicain^  pourpre  ndr  7 


.3iL 


▼eloutfe 
f  belle  Araene 
f  belle  Vergnier 

beUe  victcnre,  carminte 
t  Beniowsld 

Bialiope,  l*6v^ue,  v^loutfcl 
fmic^       -  .         J 

tx>ule  de  neige,  blanche     - 

bouquet  cbarmant,  roce 

carmin    amoureuz,    cerlse ) 
changeant       -        -        i 

Calypso,  rose,  cam6 

C^lestine,  camte 

Charles  Nodier 

Clelie  ... 

ComteMe 

Constance,  Gracieuse  de  &  ) 
Clerc  -  -        i 

t  Cora,  cerise 

Courtin,  camte 

Dadigne 

Danal  k  grandcs  fleurs 

Delaix 
t  De  Launay 

Duc  de  Choiseul,  rose 

Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  nouv.  3 

Duchesse  de  Berri,  carate.       2 

Duc  de  MontebeOo,  cara6  rose  2 


4 
4 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 
2 
3 

4 
3 


.S&4 
.  2 
.  3 
.  3 
-  3 
•3k4 
.       2 


Dupuiterie 

Emma,  carminte 

Fanny  Bias,  rose  cam6 

O^n^ral  Foy 

Gto^ral  Thiars,  pouip.  ye.  7 

fono6  louti  -  3 

Olobe,  blanche 
grande  mervdllettse,  rose) 

carmin^       -  .         j 

grande  monarchie,  carate- 
Uuerin,  cramoisie  violet  . 
Hybride  de   Luxembourg,  > 

vioL  rouge       -  -     J 

Joyeuse,  pourpre  fonc6 
Ladoislca    marin,   pourpre  7 

velout^        -  .3 

Lady  Morgan,  rosepourpre 
Lee,  carnee 
f  Marchesy         .  .3k 

Marie.Louise 
Marius 
Maaonietti 
mexicaine,  pourpre  vilout^  ) 

jaanacb^  .         .        j 

nuroire  des  Dames,  blanc  roM 
Murinoir  (Comte) 
Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  rose  pourpre  2 
Nisida  .  -       2 

Ornement  de  carafe,  rose  -       2 
Orpbise  -  .3 

?!tite  Sopbie.  carate         -       2 
onceau  capiomont  .  3  fc  4 

pourpre  panach6,  pour]rae  )    ^ 

violet        .  .  3 

Prevost  (Ad^e)  .       3 

Prince  L^opold  deSaxe.Cobourg2 
Prince  de  Sahne,  rose  carn6      2 


3 
2 
2 
2 

3 

3 

2 

2 
1 

4 

3 

3 

2 
3 

4 
3 
3 
3 

3 


3 
3 


Priocesse  Am6Ue 
Prouville  carminte 
Pulcherie  de  MieUes 
Re^ina  Isabella,  rose  pourpre 
Reme  de  Bavidre,  rose  lioTet 
ReinedeSaxej  rosepourpre 
Renoncule  ponctute 
rien  ne  me  surpasse,  pourpre 
Roid*Angleterre,  carnfte  - 
Roi  de  Rome,  de  HoUande,  7 

r.  pourp.       .  .3 

Roi  des  roses,  rose 
Roi  de  WUrtemberg,  cra-) 

moisie  claire       -       •     3 
Salomon,  rose 
S^dentrice  (la) 
Siro,  pourprc 
Triomphe  de  Breslau 


3 
3 

3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

3 

3 


3 
3 
3 
S 


0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
60 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


lAFtaDs.    Bm 
RostL 
proviodiUi,  Vlrginie,  raae  cara^ 

yandaeis  obscuzit^,  ponr- 


vt.  a. 


} 


pre  vdout6 
volupti 
nOngin^sa,  BMnice,  flbre  pKno,  fOM  7 

cara6  .  -       1 

TEnfant  de  Jftsus,  rose  caniee 
Hessoise,  pourpre  dooMe  > 
PoDiatowaki,  carnte 
Voltaire 
sempervlrens,  Addaide  d^Oiltent 

Dttc  de  Broglie 

Euggne  d*Orl6ans 

Fanelli,  blanehe 

Alicite  perpfetu^ 


3 
3 
3 


75 


70 


160 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


pourpre  semi^ouUe       >       1 
Princesse  Louise,  MaDdie       S 
Prinoesse  Marie,  ponrpre' 
velout6 
sulph^rea  fldre  plteo,  R.  k  fl. 
douU. 

pArva,  Roiler  pompoo  Jauoe» ' 
verditredouble  « 
turMnllU  Ihcida  pldna 
vindsa,  Psich^  carate 
L^a 
Une  collection  de  100  espdces  de  naim^ 
basses  tige^  assortie  avec  noms  au  | 
choixdes  fretesBaumann;  BineSamm.  f 
lung  von  100  Sortcn  niederstiimmigen  f 
Rosen  mit  Namen,  nach  der  Wahl  der  I 
Oebrttder  Baumann,*su  -  ^ 

Les  25  espdoes  au  choix  desamatenrt;) 
25  Sorten  nach  der  Wahl  der  UebL  y 
baber  su  .  3 

Idem,  100  espdoesau  dioix*detamateun;  1 
100  Sorten  nach  der  Wahl  der  LiA-  y 
haber  .  .  y 

Idem,  la coUection de  18  rosienhButes ^ 
tiges,  en  18  espdees  aasortie^  aTeel 
noms ;  Die  Sammlung  von  18  hocb-  V      54 
stjimmigen  Rosen,  in  18  Soiten  mitV 
Namen,  su  -  .  .        -^ 

Les  espdces  marguftes  f.  n.  senmt  fimr- 
nies  k  flrancpied,  et  lesautret  sont 
teuBsonntes  sur  6glantiers. 
Die  rait  £  p.  beseichneten  Sorten,  kon. 
nen  acht  aus  der  Wurael,  die  ilbrigea 
aber  nur  oculirt  abgegeben  werden. 
Riihua 
fhiticbaus  laciniiitus,  Ronoe  lacmi^ 
flbre&lbopldno 
flbre  rbseo  pldno 
hfs{^dus 

in^rmis  De  Cand. 

odorfttus  L.,  Framboisier  du  Canada    . 
spect£bilis,  nov.  spec. 

Agl&ie 

argtetea 

tbabyl6nica  X.,  Saule  pleureur,  Babyl. 

Wdde 
Idem,  25  Jeunes  plantcs ;  25  Junge  Pfl.  . 
babyl6nica  annuUwis,  Saule  de  Ste.  Htite 
Uoolor  Bonim,  Saule  k  dcux  coulcuia 
carolinitoa  MieA. 
cindrea  fUiis  variegktis 
dtohnoldes,  S.  dn&a  WUU. 
boloserioea 
Lambertitoa  Smith 
/aurifblia 
roamarinifbUa 
trfstls  Aii, 

SBxahucvs 

angustifblia 

canad^nsis  De  CeuuL 

lacinifcta  var.,  5.  nlgra,  Sur.  noir  ladni^ 

monatrbsa 

nlgra  fbliis  varicg&tis 

frtctu  vfridi  .  .  . 

racembsa 

rotundifblia 
fSkythdm 

Jap6nica  L.,  Sopbore  du  Japon  -       I      SO 


1 

e 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

30 

8 

m 

1 

0 

0 

sa 

0 

m 

5 

0 

t 

0 

0 

3D 

1 

0 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

59 

1 

0 

0 

50 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

50 

0 

m 

1 

0 

0 

m 

0 

50 

0 

50 

1 

0 
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UPl^-  DuStock.       Fr.   Ct. 
Soph^ra 

p6n4iila                     -  -30 

fol  Tariegfttis             -  .       fi       0 

4  iS^orbus 

fainericiiiia,Sorbierd*Ain€rique  -10 

taucufAria  L.y  Sorlrier  des  Oiseleurt  -       1       0 

•{dom^Uca,  Eachkrieciie  -  .80 

*  iS^^ium 
«^6nceuin  Z.,    Genfrta  /&noea,    Gen.]    q     ^ 

d'EBpagne  -  -  -        J 

Idem,  iOO  jeunea  plantei;    100  JungeJ     . 

Pflanzen       -  -  -        -       3 

incamfctiun         -  -  -       -       1 

acutifbiia       ,            -           -  -  0 

alplna  Polto                  -  -  0 

arifffblla,  nova       -             -       -  -  2 

b^  Bot.  Mag.          •          '  •  1 

tetulsfMU          -             -           .  .  0 

ckMDeCoJui.           -          -  -  1 

crenHu  L.,  Spir.  ft  ISniilles  crtoeltes  .  0 

AypericifMia  Zin.          .           >  -  0 
liBTig^  JV.,  S.  altlLica,  Spir.  k  f.  liasea,  p.  t  S 

opuIUblU  Z»,  Spir.  k  feuillef  d*Obler  -  0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


A^.f   >9|<U.    B 

fbl.  liiteU 
jalid/blia^bre  Albo,  Spir.  k  fiBUillei  de  Saule 

flbre  r^Beo 
«oibifbUa  L ,  Spir.  k  feuiiles  de  Sorbier 
tomentbsa,  ^irte  cotonneuie,  p^  t. 
trf  loba,  Spir^  i  trois  lolies 
«Imifblia  ScopoU 

Stephyl^ 
pinnkta  L.,  SUphilier  k  feuiUet  pen-  ) 

trifoUdU  L.,  St.  k  troit  feuUlei 
Stuartia 

Malachod^ndron,  SL  monoetyle,  p.  t    - 
«StiLlingta 

■cbff^  mtid. 
Symphoria 
mexlcknM  De  Cand.         -  .       - 

Syriaga 
chin^nns  WiUd.,  lilai  varin 
Jo6il(«^a  noT.  «pec       -  - 

p€nica,  lilas  de  Per«e      ... 

flbre  &It>o  .        .  -       - 

lacinikta,  LUai  k  fewUet  dteouptet  0 

gauger  -  -  -       3 

▼ulg&ris  Z..,  Lilas  commun  .         .       0 

fandiflbra         -  -  .       2 

&lbo,  Lilaa  com.  k  fleun  blanchei  0 
flbre  rbbro,  L.  de  Marly  .       0 

Titroarix 
g4Hica  X.,  Thmariic  de  Franoe 
genn4nica  L.,  Tamariac  d' AUemagne 

T^xus 

|>acc&U  L.,  If  commun,  p.  t  ,    - 

Idem,  12  replants  de  3  ans ;  12  St.  S-Jahr.  7 
SetsUng  -  '  '  5 

fbliU  aftreo  Tarieg&tis,  p.  t      - 
•nucf  fera,  p.  t 
pyramid&ta,  p.  t. 

Thiija 
occidentitUs  L.,  Arbre  de  Tie  d'oocid.  p.  t 
orientklU  L.,  Arbre  de  ?ie  d»orient,  p.  t 
pjramidiais,  p.  t 


0 
3 
1 
1 


0 
0 

1 

S 

5 
3 
5 

1 
1 
3 


0 
0 

£0 

BO 

0 

0 

50 

0 

30 

50 

0 

60 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

0 

50 
0 


80 
0 
0 
0 

50 
0 

30 
0 

90 

80 

80 
50 

50 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


UPltes.   DMScack. 

Tilia 

tatfcrica,  p.  t             .                .  - 

filba  Hort.  Keto           .             -  • 

fameridLna  L.,  TUleul  d'Amtelque  - 

nlgra           .           •  • 

arg^nteanbva                .'          .  . 
osplenifblU  nbva,  k  d^Aaplenlum 
feuropse^  L.,  TlUeul  d*Europe 

aiurea,  T.  dor^ 

■fmacrophtlU          .          .          .  • 
-fmistissippltesU          ... 

TTiridis,  nov.  sp.          .             -  . 

I71ex 
eisropOftVi  .  .  .        • 

hihbmhcB,  nor.  spee. 
n&na  flbre  pldno  .  .  • 

Whnus 
filTa 

fUtifbUa  .... 

*oxonl6nsU  .       -  -  . 

peduneul&U  W.,  eflbaa 
pyramid&Us,  U.  fkstigi&U  .       - 

rugbsa  .  >  -  . 

«rticifbUa  .... 

Paccinium 
fh>ndbsum  WBld.         .  - 

macrocAvpum  WiUd, 
Ox7c6octis,  Sch6Uera  Oxtc6c  Per.,  p  t 
Oxyc6ocus  fbliUvariegittU 
pennsylWknicum  Lam.,  p.  t       - 

Fibiinium 
dent4tum  Lfmi.        ... 
edtteiHfrt*  -  - 

Lent&goZ.,  y.  luisante 
D^pulufl  fbsea,  V.  Sterile,  Pelota  de  Neige 
Oxyo6coos  PursA  ... 

prunifbttum  L.,  V.  ii  liettiL  de  prunier 
rugbsum  ... 

rtnuB  -  .... 

•  fbiiU  varieg&tU 

•Fitex 
ifgnus  c&atua  L.,  OattiUier  commun    . 
indaa  WUld.  .  .  -        - 

nus 

cordHU  .  -  •  ~ 

LabrtSsca  L.,  Vigne  ootonneuse 
odoratfssima  .... 

▼ulplna  L.,  V.  de  renard 

Xanth6xylum 

Ci&va-HtecuUi  L,,  Zanth.  ii  gr.  aiguiL 

Pius,  au  choix  des  Frdrea  Baumann,^ 
une  ooUection    d'arbustes    et    arbres 
d'omement  4e  pleine  terre,  en  100  dif- 
fteentes  esp^ces  aaaortiea  avec  noma,  k 
raison  de  -  "      _      ,  -     ^ 

Mehr,  nach  der  Wahl  der  Gebnider) 
Baumanu,  eine  Sammlung  von  100  ver-  f 
achiedoien  Sorten  Zlertiaume  und  2ier-  f 
strjiueher,  mit  Namen,  su  J 

PluB,  k  leur  choix,  lOOO  beaux  suJeU) 
d*un  bel  assortiment  arbustes  d'ome-r 
mcnt,  en  trente  eapdoes  difl%rentes,  avec  1 
noms  -  - ^  J 

Mehr,  nach  ihrer  Wahl,  1000  St  sehr^ 
•cbone  Versierunp*  Straucher,  In  30>- 
i    venchiedenen  Sorten  mit  Namen  3 


Fr.  Ct. 


2 

0 

1 

50 

1 

50 

1 

50 

2 
2 

1! 

1 

SD 

9 

0 

1 

50 

1 

n 

3 

0 

0 

50 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

50 

1 

» 

2 

50 

1 

0 

1 

0 

S 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

50 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

50 

1 

0 

0 

90 

1 

50 

1 

50 

2 

0 

1 

30 

2 

0 

1 

50 

1 

60 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

50 

1  50 

50  0 

50  0 

150  0 

150  0 


ARBUSTES  DE  CLOTURE  ET  DE  PALISSADE.— HEDGE  PLANTS. 

W  B.  Les  objeu  marqu*s  dMne  •  sont  proprea  aux  palUsadea  de  a^paratJon  et  d'ofnement,  et  les  autrea  aux 

cl6turea  de  defenae. 

EINZAUNUNGS-STRAUCHER. 

N.B.  DtaUenigen  mit  •  beseichneten  Gegenstande  dioien  su  Zler.oder  su  Sdieldiwgriiige^  die  Ubrigen  aber  su 
'     •  Vertheidigungasaune: 

LelOO.    D-100,       Fr.    Ct,  "-»«>•    »">«>•       ^'    «« 


C&rpinus 

Bctuiua,  Charmille 
•  Coliitea 

«arbor^soens,  Baguenaudier 


2 
5 


8h  4 


♦  Corchorus 
•jap6nicu8  flbre  pl^no 

*  Cornus 
•mlificula,  Comouiller  mAle 


4 
12 


0 
0 
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BOOTH   AND   SON'8   PRICED  CATAI.0G17E 


LclOO.    DmIQO. 

ly. 

Ci. 

Cntm^fpiB 

2 

0 

•Cftvnu 
•JLab&rnum         .             .          .      . 

5 

0 

Su6nymva 

eoroiHe^u,  Fimin,  booneC  de  prttre    - 

S 

0 

J^B 

tjlwMt»,  HHre 

5 

0 

(renista 

geminlca,  G^net  d^AUenupie 

3 

0 

jnppdphae 

«luunnfildei»  RhininoSde 

6  • 

0 

*Jaam\num 

•friiticani,  Jaemln  qrtiae 

5 

0 

^Xig&Btrum 

•rulglLre,  FtaifUkm 

4 

0 

BioTva 

4lba,M«lrierbUne 

5 

0 

Pinus 

.i^bles,  Eplcea 

15 

0 

•BibeM 

•Onmuttrta,  Oroaielller  ^pinenx 

6 

0 

Robinux 

TwetA^cktAM,  Robinier 

8k6 

0 

LtlQO.    DmIOO. 

Robintd 

Idem,  le  1000  planteid^un  an;  dat  1000} 
jihrige  Pflansen  -       -        -5 

^RoaierB 

•mMangte,  eipteea  doublei 
*  S^unbiiciis 


Fr.  Ck. 


15      B 


^Spirtium 

*f6nceiim  -  -  - 

•  5pir»^ 

•chanuBdrilbUa,  Spirteiifeuilleede}  ^ 
Chanuedryi  -  -        -    J  * 

«Mlidfblia,  S^  k  Aeuiaet  de  Saule 

•SyHnga 
•chintoiia  ... 

Tulg^rii,  Lilai  commun 

•Timarix. 
•germ&nica       .  •       ' 

•Thiija 
•ocddentUii,  Thuja  du  Canada     .      V 
•orientiLUi,  TbiU«  de  U  Chine       -      V 

•  me% 

•europsX  AJone  -  •   10 


18 

9 

10 

0 

5 

• 

5 

• 

5 

0 

3& 
15 

6 

0 
0 
0 

6 

0 

9S 

0 
0 

4 


V. 


List  of  Treez  and  Shrubs^  with  the  Prices  Jbr  1838,  takenfrom  tie 
Retail  Catalogue  of  James  ^ooth  and  Sons,  Proprietors  of  the 
Fiottbeck  Nurseries,  Hamburg. 


ifcer 
auitilMum 
barfa4tum 


I.   d. 


.  1  0 
1  6 
.  0  S 
foL  ▼arieg-  8  6 
cr§ticum  -  -16 
daiyciirpum 
h^bridum 
iMricum 
lacini4tum 
Lobdltf  Tenore 
lob4tum  FUeh, 
macrophflium 
mompeiiuttLDum 
montanum 

crfiiNim 
nepalinie  (obl6n. 

gtim) 
nlgrum 
obtuAtum 
O^palui  WiOd. 
opulifblium 
mttmlttum 
rk^ia  fcurioui) 
nlatanbldei 
Tieudo.PlAtanus  fbL 

▼arieg.  >       0 

longi  fbllum 

(new)         8   0 
lut^ioeni       0   9 
recurfiitum 

rilbrum         -  0   3 

iaoch4rinum  .06 
ipidLtum  .  0  4 
•tri4tum  (peniylr^. 

nlcum)        .         0    9 
Ut4ricuml..       .06 

J^sculiu 

cori4cea  .         4    0 

dlicolor  .       -86 

glkbra  .       -       8    6 


0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
3 
6 
3 
6 

6 
0 
9 
0 
6 


8    6 

3    0 
0    3 


6 


^seulus 

Ifi(^oc4itanum  L.    0    S 

fbL  arg.  var.  1    0 

aur.  var.  3   9 

crlipum         3    6 

indium 

BoUh  3    6 

nlgrum         1    6 

pne^Dox         1    3 

itri4tum        1    6 

tortubium 

Booth         8    0 

hfbrida       .       .10 

liitea(fl4va)      -       0    6 

Lydntf       ..86 

macroitlLcbTa  (ipi. 

c4U)       ..09 
oblo^niii        .  0   6 

FivfaMx.  0    6 

foL  yarieg.  5  0 
p&llida  -.80 
p(imila  (ruUcAnda)  0   9 

Ail&ntuM 


gUndulbia  if tf.  0   3 

^'Inus 

ameridLna      -  0 

canadiniii        .  0 

cordifbUa  Detf.  0 

glutinbia  .  0 

laciniiiu       .  0 

oxycanthifblia  1 

riibn        -  0 

inc4na       -  0 

macrophflla       .  8 

oblongau        •  8 


plic4ta,plaitedleav.  8 


lemiULU 
undul4U 
Ylridii 
Ammfrsine 
1    Auxifblia 


4 
6 
9 
3 
4 
6 
6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 


1    0 


fl.ilbo 
fbL  aur.  var. 


n4na  L. 
«^r^ca 
Pemca 

Nectarlna 
fl.  nL       . 
pbmila  fl.  ^     . 
libiricaGmeL 
toment&iula 
Andr6meda 
aeumin4UX>. 
arbbreaL. 
axill4rii 
caljcuUiU  L. 
n4na 

caciWfbUa 
Veni. 
CatedMB^j 
dealb4u 
fiiM 


5 
5 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
8 

9 
8 
8 


\ 


8 
8 
S 


0 
0 
6 

3 


Ammyrnne 
Chjmifblia       -         10 

Am6rpba 
canteeni 
el4tior 
emar^iAU 
f^utiobia  L. 
^bra       - 
Leiriiif    ,    -  0    3 

Ampel6psi8 
bipinn4U  •       0    9 

hin&U  -  0    3 

Aeder4cea         .       0    3 

^mfgdalus 
arg6ntea(orieni4fis)8    6 
Bemertftea  8   6 

camp^strii  .  9  6 
commOnii  >  0  4 
dftleli  (fiiigilia)  0   9 


0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
6 
6 
9 
9 
6 
6 

0 
6 
6 


1    0 


6 
6 
6 
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Anclr6meda 
nuriiLDa  8   6 

nittda  (corttcea) 
IMniciii4ta  L,  (Tide 

Lybnia)         .        1    0 
polifbiU 

hikmllis 

latifblia 

mkjor 

mlDor        ^O   9  ench 

olein>liji 

ot4U 

rbwe 

rcToldto    . 
pulTerultoU       -    2   6 
racembul,.      .       16 
«alicifblU  (nor.  qk)  5   0 
qwcibu  .         8    6 

esccinloldei      -       £    0 
AnaU 

spin6ia£. 
./^retostiphylos 

alplna  (^l^rbutuf) 
.^instolochia 
dpbo  VHerit, 
tomentbsa 

ifbr6unum 
•ibirica 

u^str^igalus 

TVagacfcntha 
.^'triplex 

AUimus 

SvfhtTtB 

ariat^U  (nepalfoai*)  1    6 

asi&tica  iRoaburgh)  8    0 

ftuzifblia  £«•.  3    6 

eanadfosii        .       0   3 

Tar.  0    6 

carollnikna       -       8   0 

chin^nsis         .        8   6 

crats^gina        •       3   6 

cr^tica  •  10 

daturica  .       5   0 

dAlcis       .       .        8    6 

emarginlLU  WHU,    8    6 

heUrophflU       -     7    6 

flicifblU  (gUflca) 

sibfrica       -       «36 

TulgiirU  -         0    3 

anfrma  0    6 

dtilcis       -76 

fr.  41bo       -    0   3 

violkceo  i    0    9 

subrot6ndo  1    0 

Berchdmta 

voHlbiUs       .       .36 
^^tula 
41ba  ..03 

Udni&U  («ple. 

nifbL)       .     4    6 
pfedula      -       0    3 
antirctica       -         3    6 
bfila  (fhnn  China, 
1838,    half-hardy. 
the  most  graceful 
shruborthegenus  10  6 
carp4thica        -       3    6 
carpinlfblU       -       0    3 
diilrica  •  3    6 

ezcilsa  •  0    6 

Ihiticbsa  -       0   3 

gUndulbsa  .  0  6 
16nU  ..06 
IQtea  -  •  0  6 
macroc&rpa 

lAna       -       -         0   3 
parrifblU  1    0 

m&Jor  1  0 
nlgra  .  -  10 
ovlu  .  .  8  6 
papyrftcea  0   3 

populilblia       .         0    6 


«.  rf. 


pdmiU          >  0    6 

SoodbriY           .  3    6 

tomentbea      •  8    6 

unduUiU           •  0    9 

«rtidfblU       -  0    6 
Bignonia 

Catdipa    {Catapa 

wr«v«lblU)  0   3 

radlcans          >  0    6 

fl^va  3    6 

mlOor  8   0 

Bdrya 

Agtistrina        .  0   9 
Broussondtta 

papyrifera        -  0   3 
cucull^U  6    0 
^upleillrum 

fhiticbsum        .  0    6 
^ikzys 
sempervlrens 
angustifblU 
arbor^scens 

foL  argentvar.  ^O   4  eaoh 
foL  aur.  var. 
mlnor 
fnyrtilblU 
sufflruticbsa 
Calyc^thus 

flmridus  .  0  4 
pensylv4iiicttsO  6 
osplenlfblius  7    6 

inodbrus  4    6 

longifblius  8    6 

▼arieg4tus  5    0 
fMlis       -.16 

fl^z?       .       -  1    6 

£160^^  (acuminat)  1    6 

vigjituB  (ninus)  8    0 

hcteroph^llus  5    0 
pneN»z  (Chimon. 

firag.)         -       -  1    6 
CaragiLna 

Atiagdna          .  10 

arbor^scens       .  0    3 

arenirU        •  10 

CAamldgu         -  0    3 

fhit^scens       -  0    9 

glomeritu         -  8    6 

{^randiflbra  (v6ra)  3    6 
ulAta  (pUnU  fyrom 
seed  or  on  thdr 

own  bottoms)  15 

m6Uis  var.  glkbra  8 

pygmsB^          -  0 

iMdwskii       .  8 
sdplum 

spinbsa       .       .  0 

41bida  10 


C&rpinus 
americ4na        .       0 
fbLTar.    5 
jmtulus  -         0 

foL  aur.  var.  5 
inclsa       -    0 
CarpMxxa       >        3 
orientklis  >       0 

vulg4ris  (Ostrva)      0 
heterophylU 
(FSehdo- 
Qu^rcus)    81 

Cirya 

41ba       .       . 

am4ra 

oUvi^niiU 

pordna 

tomentbaa 

Gast&nea 

T€sca        .       -  0 

osplenUblU  0 

cochle4u  3 

glabftrrlma  0 


0 
0 
3 
0 

3 
6 

6 
0 
3 
0 
9 
6 
6 
6 


} 


6eacfa 


3 
9 
6 
9 


Cut^nea 

T^sca  foL  macuUt. 

liiteo       .  8 

fol.  varieg  1 

pomila  (americana)  0 

Ceanothus 

americ4nus  L.  0 

decjkmbens  8 

ov4tus  8 

midophfUus       .  I 

GeUstrus 

sdkndens  L.       -  0 
C^ltis 

austr4lis  L.       •,  0 

cord4u          .  1 

crassif&IU  Lam.  1 

occident4Us  L,  1 

?ClmiU           .  5 

'ournef6rti«       .  3 
Cephal&nthus 

oocident4iis  L.  0 
C^rcis 

eanad^nsis  L.  1 

5IUqu4strum  L,  0 

fl.  41bo  3 
Chioninthus 

marltlma  Purtk  4 

viigfnica  L,       •  1 

montina  4 
Cl^matis 

alplna  (iftx4gene)  0 

dumea       .  3 

angustifblia  Dec  1 
brevicaud4U 

caropaniflbra     .  0 

crfspa          .       .  1 

dahurica          .  8 

F14mmula       -  0 

p41lida       .  1 
maritima  r  •  1 
Ihitlcbsa          -^- '  * 
fl6rtda 

fl.pL  1 

Kiuca          .  0 
i4ntha 

hfbrida        .  0 

revoliiu           -  0 
sU>f  rica  (iltr4gene) 

Spreng,       -  0 

Vitoia       -       .  1 

h^da  8 

viomdldes       .  8 

Vit4Iba          .  0 

ViticilU            .  0 

fl.  pL        -  1 

mAJor  1 

pMlida  1 

rObra  0 

m^or  1 

rub«Ua  1 

virgini4na        -  1 

Cldthra 

acuminkU 
alnifblia  L 
panicul4u 
pub^soens  (tomei 
tbta) 

Coliktea 

arborteoens  L.  0 

crfspa  0 

mMU       >        .  1 

nepal^nds        .  5 
orientklis  (cruinU) 

Lin.       .       .  0 

Fbc^cUi          .  0 

Comptonux 

osplenifblUX^A»'.  0 

C6rchorus 
Jim6nicus  (K^rria 

Jap.)       -       -  0 
fl.  sfmplid  7 


s.  d. 


'■]' 

nnen. I 


6 
6 
9 

3 
6 
6 
6 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


0 
9 
6 

0 
0 
0 

6 
6 
0 

9 
0 
6 

4 
6 
6 

9 
9 
6 

9 
9 

9 
0 
6 
6 
3 
3 
6 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 


6-10 


3 
3 
0 
0 

7 
9 

9 


3 
6 
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«. 

d. 

Cbritbia 

myrtifbliA 

0 

S 

C6rnus 

ilbaZ.       .       . 

0 

S 

foLvari^ 

0 

6 

aaperllbUa 

1 

0 

altemifbtta  L, 

0 

6 

candidiMiiiu 

0 

6 

foL  ▼arieg.  0 

6 

ciieinii4ta  (▼emi- 

cbsa) 
fkstigi4u 
fl6ri£iL.       - 

0 
0 
0 

6 
6 
3 

mAacula  L, 

0 

S 

fliva 

0 

9 

fol.  rariag. 

s 

6 

panicuUiUJL'BMf. 

0 

S 

•anguinea 

0 

8 

foLvarieg.0 

6 

ietfcea 

0 

S 

•ibirica 

0 

S 

stricU  VHerit, 

1 

0 

Coronilla 

B^menu  WUUL 

0 

3 

Corylus 

ameridLna 

0 

3 

arbor6soens 

3 

6 

ifTeUlina 

0 

2 

itlba 

0 

4 

riibra 

0 

4 

ftai  atropuipd 

- 

reis     (Coryl. 

atropurp.) 
baroelon^nais 

8 
0 

6 
9 

glomeriLU 

0 

9 

gr&odis 
Uicini4U 

0 

9 

4 

0 

C61uma  L. 

0 

6 

heteropbfUa 

7 

6 

rostr^U 

0 

6 

tubulbsa  WUUL 

0 

6 

Cotone&ster 

acuminiiU  LAsdL 

1 

0 

amnis  Li$id. 

0 

9 

frigida       - 

8 

6 

IntermMla     - 

Uxiflbra  Jac 

5 

0 

melanoc&rpa     - 
microphf  Ila  Lmi. 

1 

6 

0 

3 

▼ar.  UVa-firsi 

0 

6 

nummul&ria 

2 

6 

rotundifblia     • 

8 

6 

raoemifl6ra'&ami|g. 
tomentbsa  ImUL 

1 

6 

uniflbra  Bimtge 
▼ulg&ris  Lnad 

10 
0 

6 
3 

Cratae^gus  (Af^spilufl 

) 

opiifblia 

1 

0 

arbutlfblia 

0 

6 

AxarMus  L. 

0 

6 

detulifblia       . 

1 

0 

CeWdjM  Bosc 

1 

0 

coodnea  Ward 

0 

6 

cordiLta 

0 

6 

crds-g&iu  wm. 

0 

6 

splendens  1 

0 

cunoifblia 

1 

0 

eUf  ptica  AU. 

0 

6 

fl&va         .       - 

0 

6 

germfcnica  (Jtfifispi- 

lus)          .       - 

0 

6 

Arflct.   diM 

nQcIeo 

0 

6 

macroph^la 
glandulbsa  ItbnMA 

2 
0 

6 

6 

grandiflbra 

0 

9 

grossularicfblla 
neterophyUa 

1 

0 

8 

6 

h^brida 

0 

6 

lauulbsa 

1 

0 

loUiu 

1 

0 

Ihcida       . 

0 

6 

mon<^jrna 

0 

6 

fol.  rarieg 

.0 

6 

CntmTgaB 
nlgra 
odoriu 
OliTerAhM  ? 
orieniUis  Spreng. 
OxyacAntha 

flor.  rbbro 
rii.pL 
^dno 
luteaoens 
p^ndula 
pra'oox 
^uercifbUa 

Sin.  loQg. 
ricU 
pazvilbUa 
pectiniiU 
pentfcgyna 
pns^cox        . 
pterifbUa 
pub€scetts 
pyracanthifbUa 
sangufnea  (Siherian 

'Hiom) 
tanacetifbUa  Pcir. 
tomentbsa 
▼ixginiina 
zanthoc&ipa 

Cupr6sMU 

dlsticha  (SehubMa) 

L.       •  .    0 

p&ndula  (sintesis)  8 


s,  d. 


0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
1 
1 
8 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
0 
0 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9 

6 

0 

0 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

6 

0 
9 
6 
6 
6 


8 
6 
9 
6 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 


^uniper<>ldes       .  0 

lusiUnica        .  3 

iemperrlrens  0 

horisontUli  0 

p£nduU  0 

fhybldes  .  0 

ftd.  ▼arieg.  3 

Cjrddnia  (P^.  Cjrd.) 
chin^nsis  -       0 

japteica  (PVrus  japi.)0 
fl.  &lbo     -    0 
fl.  mteo  (se- 
mlpltoo)    8 
TUlgiLris       -       -    0 
hisit&nica   0 
pyriittrmis    0 
Cyrilla 

racemlflbra       -       7    6 

Cytisus 

alplnus  0 

M^aau       1 

arg§nteua         -       8 

austrlacus       -         0 

biflbrus  .       0 

cauc&slcus       -       ZS 

calyclnus  -       1 

ca|rft&tus       .  0 

cin^us  .       1 

dong^tus  WiUd.       0 

Mcatus  -         0 

hirsdtus  L.       -       0 

Xrab^mum  L.  0 

foL  ▼ar.       -      0 

lnr<di:itum(new) 

leaves  lUce  S. 

annuULria        3 

p^ndulum  1 

purpur&scens  (fl. 

roseo)  Adkm/0 

miercifbUum      0 

leucanthus       -       0 

nigricans        -        0 

p4Uidus 

pol^trichuB       -       8 

paoeiflbrus       -      3 

prottr^tus        -       1 

purpCireus  WiSd.      0 

albiflbrus     8 

erectus         1 

rbseo(new)  7 

suplnus  -         1 

sessUifbUus  0 


9 
6 
6 

6 
8 
6 
8 


3 

0 
0 
3 
6 
0 
6 
3 

3 
9 
3 
3 
6 


6 
0 

9 
6 
9 
8 

6 
6 
0 
8 
6 
6 
6 
0 
4 


0ti8a8 

triflbrw 

1 

0 

uraKnda 

1 

0 

Wddtefl 

0 

3 

raoemhsus 

3 

6 

IHphne 

alptna 

8 

6 

altaica 

8 

6 

1 

0 

ibLTarieg.1 

6 

LaaMmWiad. 

0 

6 

Meaiream  U 

0 

6 

floc  &Ibo 

0 

9 

aotumnUe 

1 

6 

p6ntica 

0 

4 

Diervilla 

canad^nsto 

0 

3 

i>iospyTO« 

LbtusL. 

1 

0 

▼ixginiikiia  L. 

0 

6 

Dirca 

pal6stris 
J^aignus 

3 

0 

'  angustilbUa  Lb 

0 

3 

confi£rU 

3 

6 

fftsca 

hortinis       - 

8 

6 

latifbUa 

0 

9 

macn^difDs 

0 

6 

fmpetruin 

3 

6 

rdbrum,       tnm. 

8 

6 

nlgrum 

0 

3 

rObrum 

I 

6 

•o6tieum 

1 

6 

^phedra 

chU^uia 

1 

6 

dMcliya 

1 

6 

mlnor 

1 

6 

£pigse\i 

ripens  -  3    6 

jBrica 

cUllLris 
cinirea  4^» 

atropuxpilrea 

rilbra 
herbiLeea 
multiflbra 

T^kralix 

4]ba 

cambsa 
▼ttlgiris 

&lba 

fl.  pL 

ftiLrar. 

£u6nymu8 

americiLnus       -      0  9 

angustifbUus(nlkttua}0  6 

atropurpilreus  1  0 

chinfosis  -       5  0 

europsB\is       -        0  8 

fr.aIbo        0  6 

cocdneo  1  6 

fiiL^ari^.  1  6 

HamUtonldmw        8  6 

n&nus       -       -       0  6 

Jap6nicus        -        8  6 

foL  arg.      3  6 

foLaur.      3  6 

latifbHoa  -        0  9 

bbovftytua  -       0  9 

p4IUdus         .  0  9 

▼erruobstts  Scap.      0  9 

iFtlgus 

femigfnea  iflL         8  € 

sylv&Bca  -       0  8 

tfsplenifbL    1  6 

crfspa  S  6 

fnl.Taricg.  8  6 


0  9 
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«.  d, 

lylTitiGs  pteduU     %    6| 
puipiirea     1    0 
ftterclfMia  8    0 
FontanMui 

pbmjnoUnWiUL  0  3 
Fothergilla 
olDlftAa  -        0   6 

toinentbM  (pubte- 
oent)  •  16 

Frixinua 
acuminiU        -       0    9 
iltw  .-09 

ainericlUw  0   6 

argl^ntea  -       0   9 

dlicolor  -         8   6 

elMptlca  -         1    0 

eplptera  •       0   9 

«Kcfiiior 

aftrea         •       0    6 

foL  yarieg.         0    6 

p^ndula       .10 

Mlicifblia  8    0 

■triiuaaspldeajO   9 

czpinta  0   9 

gla6ca       .-09 

Beteropb^la  FaU 

(limplicifbL)  0  6 
Jttglandlfblia  ^mfr.  0  6 
ttncea  Bosc  .16 
lentiacifbUa  -  0  9 
p^ndnla  3  6 
lyrJLU  -.16 
microphflla  .  16 
lAntWUiA  -  0  4 
critpa  0    6 

nlgra  -  -  0  9 
(ymuB  >  0   6 

variet       -    tl    0 
osyc&rpa  -       8   0 

ozyph^Ha  -  0  6 
parvifblia  -  0  9 
penniylTinica  0   9 

platTc&rpa  -  1  0 
pttbteens  WilU.  0  9 
qiuuiranguttU  3fir.  8   9 

nerrbaa 
RichfrrdiBoeo  1    0 

rotundifblia  -  0  6 
fambudfblU  fFiUM.  0  3 
▼Iridls  -.10 
▼erruob«a        -        10 

Gaulthdna 

pioc6mben»       .06 

acnndnlLUS    6 

SkdUamTujnh  0   6 

G^enists 

frngUcaL.         -       0    3 

anxfrntica       -         3   0 

fl6rida       .-03 

leucfrntha       3    6 

germfcnica        -       0   3 

TusltfrnicaL.  0    6 

OTfrU  WaUiL  8    6 

pittMa        -       -       1    6 

pro«tritU       -  0   9 

•agittlLUc  -       0    6 

Mopfrria  (5kArt)       0   3 

fbl.Tarieg.(5|Art)8    6 

fl.  frlbldo  (Sp&rt)  8    6 

fl.pl.       -       -      8   6 

•ibirfca 

tinctbria  -       0   3 

fl.pL  1    0 

trfquetra  -       0    9 

Gleditschta 

c&epica  (PnMbpls)  3  6 

h6rrida  (vtea)  1  0 

ln£rmis          -  0  9 

latifblia            -  0  9 

longisplna       -  0  9 

macrac&ntha(f!rox)  0  9 

monotperma  Watt.  0  6 

orient&lii          -  8  6 


«.  d. 

GleditMhia 

triac&nthos  L.  0   3 

iln^nais  -  10 

longiipliMi  1    6 

Glfcine 
chinfuiii  BoL  Mgig.  1    6 

Arut^soeDi  L.  10 

Gorddma 

pub£eceM         -  8    6 

lailintbai        •  8    6 

Gynin6cladus 

canadteib       -  0   9 

Haldtta 

dfptera  -  6   0 

macroc&rpa      -  8   6 

tetr&pteraL.  1    0 

Halimod^ndron 
aigfoteum  (Tld.  fto- 

blni»)  -  16 

J9amamdlia 

-  0   6 


lyrUcuiL. 
11  Tarietiee 

ITippophae 
oanadforiiL. 

(Sheph^rd&i) 
Hiamnoldei  L. 
«alicifblU  (Nepal) 
Hydr&ngea 
arborteceni  L.         0 
lcTlgiLta  -       1 

nlvea  (glatca)  0 

ouerclfbila        -       1 
ndUkta  -  8 

ITyp^ricum 

^ndroM^aaum 

calydinum 

hlrdinum  L. 

Kalm/dmim 

proUflcum  L. 

uralf  nie 

Jasminum 

frikticani  L.       -      0 

m&jor       -       0 

WaUichAiMaM  0 

ofllciniLle  0 

fol.  aur.  varieg.  8 

^  fol.  argent  var.  8 

A»dris 


9 
6 
3 
6 
3 
0 
6 


▼Infnica  -       0 

JET^era 
IfdUx 

diffitiU  0 

fbLTarieg.  0 
tt.  Ibteo  1 
^legani  1 

htt>(mica  (UtifbUa)  0 
arbbrea         1 
fol.  aur.  Tar.  1 
Heliinthemum    1 
divenifbUum  fl.pl. 
AynopifbUum 
AyiioplfbUum  oib- 
oeum 

Ayi.  fl.  pL 
mut&bile 

p4Uldiim 
rhbrum 
nummul&rium 
▼entiitum       -       {•0   6 
▼ulg.  ilbum  fl.  pL 
flav6iceni  fl. 

pL 
ftficumfl.  pL 
Idteum  fl.  pi. 
rbiaoeumfl.pL 
fbeettmfl.  pL 
slmpL 
lulpbbrettm 
p4Uid.fl.pl. 
jnbiscus 


3 
3  oach 


4 
4 
6 

3 
0 

4 
6 
0 


^   6each 


3 
9 
9 

4 
0 
0 


lemporvlreni 


0   3 


«.  d. 

riex 
JquifbUu»  L. 
alb.  macul&t 
margin&t 
aur.  macuUit 
maxgiD4t 
aur.  ▼ar. 
f&roz 

roLarg.^ar. 
foL  aur.  ▼ar. 
foL  argfot^ar. 
f^.  lCkteo 
latifbUum 
bale4rica  Duf* 

ciiULU 

crassifbUa 
op4ca 
prinSldei 
scdtica 

i^tea 

▼Irgfnica          -  0   6 

«/liglans 

cindrea          -  1 

y^axinifbVa      -  1 

MyristicsBfdrmls  3 

ntgn        .       j  0 

ft*.  ebltego  0 

r«gU         -       -  0 

osplenifUU  10 

▼Ulbia       .       .  1 

(vide  ClLrya) 

«/uniperus 

bermudiiLna       -  0 

chininsis          -  8 

commiinii       -  0 

dJLbrica          -  3 

exc^lsa            -  10 

InterriiipU        -  3 

If  cia        -       -  1 

Oxf  cedrus  L.  8 

phoentcca  L.  8 

prostriLU  Mx.  8 

rec6rYa  (p6ndula)  1 

5U)Ina           -  0 

fbl.  ▼arieg.  1 

umarlsdfblU  0 

siUrica  (▼^ra)  0 

sudcU       .       .  0 

hisp&nica  1 

TirginiiLna        -  0 

oaroUnULna  0 

tva 

(hit^ceni  8    6 

EULlmta 

anguitUbUa  L. 

foL  ▼ar. 

gU6ca 

bUfblU 

oleaefblU  nttida 

pbmila 

rilbn       -       -     J 

Koelreutdrta 
panicuULU  VHerit.  0 

Laurus 
cardlini4na  i*Mr«A    0 
BandiH^L.  0 

Sds$afra9  L.  (P£r- 
iea&fMi0w«}.      1 

LMum 
angustiibUutt  (rt»> 

mariniC) 
AttxifbUum  (Am- 

mfnine) 
UtifoUum 
paUUtn 

dee6mbens 
fhymifblium  (Am- 

mfnine) 

Xigiistrum 

vulg&re  -  0  2 

fol.  variog.  0  6 

fr.  Ibteo  0  3 


O^    1   6 
eada 


0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 


6 
6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
9 
9 
6 
6 
3 
6 


»10—8   0 


6 

6 
6 


10-80 
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JLig6sCrum 
Tulgire  itillcum 

roUbfum 
Liniue^a 


«.  d» 


0 
0 


boraiiU«  1 

amsridLiM  8 
Liquidimbar 

Stf  raciilua  L.  0 

imb6rbe  7 
Liriod^ndnm 

Tulip<fera        -  0 

intcgrif)>lia  S 

obuufloba  3 
Lonicera  (A.) 

alpiflcna  0    4 
altaica 

aHktMPunk       '  0 

csnilea  0 

PTbVok  1 
Diernila  (Dierrllk 


IQtea)          .  0 

hUpida          -  2 

ib^rica       .       .  l 

nlcra  L.          -  0 

orlentilia       .  1 

•iblrica       .       .  0 

^  Sol5ni«  (Xylteteum 

Sol6ni«)        .  0 

tatiriea  0 

4Iba  0 

b4ccia&]blil 

riibm  0 

▼iUbfa  Pmr$k  0 

X]rl6steum        .  0 

nlgrum  1 

Cqprifolium(B.) 

it&Ucum          .  0 

fl.  ilbo  0 

fl.  rbbio  0 

IbL  Tar.  0 

bale&rictun       -  1 

etrti«cum       .  1 

diofcum          .  0 

flexubeum         >    *  0 

FraadnY          .  1 

G61diY          -  1 

grlitum          .  1 

hi«p<dulum       -  1 

LedeboArd        .  5 

longtfbUum       -  S 

SirvifbUum       .  3 

ericlfmenum  0 

fol.  Tar.  0 

^uercifblium  0 
proliferum  (fkt>m 

America)       -  0 

•empervlrens  U 

cocclneum  1 

•emiplinum  S 
Xfcium 

bfcrbarum        .  0 

caroUniiinum  0 

chin^nse       •  0 

europB^m  £.  0 

lanceolktum  0 

ovlltum          .  0 

rutbftnicum       .  0 

TrewidmffM  0 

rigidum         .  4 
Lyonta 
paniculita  (AiMlr6- 

meda)          .  0 
Maclikra 

aurantlaca       >  S 

Magnolta 

acuminita  L.  1 

m&xima          .  6 

consplcua        -  6 

conUtta          -  3 

gUfica          .  1 

nucrophfUa       -  8 
oboviiu  (purpbrea) 

5  Tarietie*,  t 


3 
0 

0 
6 

3 
6 

6 
9 
9 


6 

4 
0 

3 
6 
6 
3 
0 
4 

6 
3 
3 
0 
6 
6 
3 
0 

3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
6 
6 

6 

4 
0 
6 

3 
3 
9 
3 
9 
9 
6 
6 
0 


6 
0 


6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

6each 


c  dL 


0 
S 
0 
0 


} 


0 
0 
0 


6 

6 

6 

9 
6 
6 
9 
8  6 
0  3 
3    6 


Magnolta 
Soulange«lu  6 

ThomsonNlfia  6 

umbriUa  (tripiUla)  8 

Menisp^rmum 

canadfoae  L.  0    8 

Menxidsta 

globuliri^  8    6 

jmUfbUa(£McaDaxXI   S 

iilbo         0    9 

mhior  0    6 

purptoea     0   6 

M<^tlus 

(Vide  PyrvM  eC  Cn- 

tae^gus) 
orbutifblia  (▼. 
PfruM)  -       0 

fir.  nlgro  0 

canadfe^is  (▼.  Pfmi 
Botr.)         .  0 

CbamsemtepUm  L. 

(▼.  Pfnu)       . 
floribunda 
germfinica  diffhsa 
tt.  slne  n&eleo 
macrophflU 
Pyraciintlia 
nfUda 

Miteb^ 

ripens  fVOU.  8  6 

Mdrus 

4UmL.           .  0  3 

Morett^aaa  0  0 

ner^bsa    >  10  6 

tat4Tlca  1  0 

canad&uU          -  1  6 

gttibra  1  6 

oonsCantlnopoliUkna  8  6 

multicaiilis  (&Um 

buU4u}         -  16 

nlgra           -  0  6 
papTTifera  Ond. 
Broussonetto 
pap3rrffera) 

pennsylWmica  1  6 

rtbraX.         -  10 

Afyrica 

caroliniinsls  0  6 

oerffera  L.       -  0  3 

ffuerdfbUa  0  9 

akU             .  0  S 

UJBUL  .  0     3 

penn^7lv4nica  1    6 

biflbra  (aau&tica 

Purtk) 
c4ndicans 
denticuUiU 
▼illbsa 

0'8trya 

▼irgfnica         -         0  6 

▼uig4ris         •          0  6 

Aeonta 

axbbrca         .          8  6 

papa^ericea          5  0 

rbsea                   10  6 

iUiiirus  (Zi'sypbtu} 

0  9 


aurtrUis 
Perlploca 

gnrca  L. 
Pinea, 

Sd$»qfira$t  ▼ide 
Laurus 

Philad^lphus 

ciNroniirlus  L. 

fl.  pl. 

fol.  ▼arieg. 
gr4ciUs  Dec  (hir- 

shtus) 
grandiflbrus  (lattfb- 

Uus)  .  0 

inodbrus  L,  0 


0    3 


1    0 


3 

4 
4 


a.  4. 


1    (V-   8   0 


1 
0 
1 


6 
3 
6 


Binksrtiirt  vmL 

hardy.lS». 
Cimbra  L. 


0    4 


9 

4 


JPhiladflphus 
Uzua 
n4nw 
Zefhat  SGfander 

Pbmfrea, 

7  ipcc;  et  wwr.  O  9- 

Plnus(A.) 

altteima  (Larfdo}    0  4 

0  4 

7  6 

0  6 

1  6 

caraa^niGa.SPorflO  15  0 
ftschcni  BooCh 

(Caled.  Hort.  T.) 
bardy        -  '10 

haleplMis  ITiUd. 

tender  G.  H.         0 
lnon,hanl7  0 

insf  gnis  -        75 

LamberttfMi         900 

hoidy  9^orVP 
Ittea  .  6    0 

marf thna  WUtd. 

hardy  -         0 

mlCb  Mz.,  hazdy       0 
nigrteens»  hardy, 

Nepal  5 

paHiatris,  tcnder       3. 
ezctiaa  ANrf»  (CaL 
-     HoKt   T.)  qoile 

hardy  63 

Ploea  tender,  0 

not  staiid  49. 
ponderbsa,  quite 

hardy,  6  ft.  10 

pumflio  (Jtfifftes) 

WiOd.  .        0 

resinbM,  halCJieidy  1 


1  < 


6 

6 
6 
0 
0 


6 

6 

0 
0 


0 

s 


rfgida,haidy 
SabinidNa,  ouC 
Cwo  winters  6°     15   0 
▼ariet  noC 
Cried  15   0 

•eidCina,  quite 

hardy  .  1 

Slibbus.  hardy  0 

oomprtea  Jbott, 

hardy  .        7 

•vlvteCris  0 

TVda,  hardv  0 

Utirica,  hardy         10 
uncinku        .        10 
▼ariibUis,  hardy       0 
.^ies(B.) 
4tt)a  0   3 

brfttia,  raiher  ten- 

der  .  81 

halsamffera       >      0 
longifbUa       .      l 
canad^nsis       -        0 
Clanbrasilldaa  9 

oerhlea  ileiidheii4L, 

quite  hardy  10    6 

Ddttglisii;  ashardy 
as  the  oommen 
oak,  llltinSor 
evean  10    Ol-.  SO  0 

eso6sa(i>in.irhles) 
'•  0   3 

8  6 
5  0 
0  6 
3  6 
GO    0 


6 
3 

6 
3 

6 
6 
6 
6 


0 
S 
0 
S 
0 


foL 

pfodula 

pygnue^a 

rasen;hardy 

IfoHndia,  hanly 

ndMlts,  bardy 

h^brida  (neir),  be- 
twecn  A.  esc^iaa, 
and  iVca  pectl- 
n4U,  hardj         81 

ntgra  0 

iVoea  0 

IbL  ▼ar.  -        3 
tortubea  .       3 

i^cAte,  haidy  5 

rhtira,  hardy  8 


0 
S 
3 
6 
6 
0 
0 
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«.  d. 

^ies  (B.) 

tpect&bilia,doubtflil  21    0 

tezJfMU 

W«bbiaiMi,doubiA]121    0 

CWriw  (C.) 

LibiUii    ntber 

teoder,  S6  yean 

old,20reetbigh, 
«od  killed  in  the 

winterori8e9,       1   0— 

Deotfdra,  stood  out 

Ijtttwinterfio       30  0 

Xikrix  (D.) 

archangiliciii,r»- 

ceiTCd  flrom  Fis* 

cher       -.60 

europora        -        0    3 

microcimBa       •       10 

pinduU        -           16 
pGbiera 

Eichirdi       -          16 

JUtanuB 

MerifMla  (grandi-' 

fblia) 

cunc&U  mud. 

0  »- 

oocidentilit  L, 

orientilif 

digitiU       - 

JPbXfgala. 

Chanuebtlxu*           1    0 

Jf^puluB 

Alba  (niTca)  L.        0   3 

angulku                 0   3 
babainlfera      -       0   3 

b«lgica(Areaib(ig«}l    0 

teiulifblU       -        0   9 

ean^ioens        -        0    9 

cordiLU          -          0    9 

diUt&U  miid,         0    3 

grB^caffWA            0    3 
beteroph^Ua            2    6 

UniAtMAU.             1    0 

laurifblU  I.«deAo«r, 

bandiomefpeciei  4   0 
Lindley<bM  Booth    0    9 

macropbfUa       -     0    9 

MedW        -          I    6 

moniUfiera       -        0    3 

foi.  aur.  var.  1    6 

nlgra           -           0   3 

panndnica        -        10 

■uavtelent  flidk^r  5    6 

trfoiuU  (ptoduU 

Durot)          -        0    2 

pinduU          -        .1    0 

▼iminklis        -         1    6 

PotentliU 

florlMinda      -        0   6 

fhiticbnL.              0   3 

IVlnos 

amb(guut        •        16 

gliberL.        .         0   6 

Mdifbliui       .          1    6 

▼erticiUktUi       -     0    6 

PriiBUB 

ilrmcnUca  (if  rm. 

▼ulg.)        -          0   6 

(ak^gh)   white 

apricot  oT  Erl- 

van         -          4   0 

(fbLvarieg.)          2    6 
brlgantUca>».       0    9 

cfrndlcani       -          0    9 

eanad^ndi                2    6 

ceFMll^a 

CMcdM  (IniitftU 

IVaii.)        .           0    6 

CoeommDec,         1    0 

certoU 

dom^tica                0   2 

fl.pl.       -06 

Ibl.  var.  .    1   3 

pyramidiLUil   0 

gUnmB 

1    0 

6   0 


0    8 


k«.  d, 
Priknus 
hyemklU          .        10 

marlttma          >      0  9 
nlgra            •            10 

pygms^a  fVmd.        0  9 

iMrica          -          0  9 

iphsroc&rpa            0  9 

ipinbaa                    0  3 

domfiitica    1  0 
fl.pl.       -10 
flr.      d<Ucto 
Jbo<A(new 
iweet)  (C. 

Hoit.  T.)  3  0 

lenoocarpa               l  6 
C^ranis 

4vlum                    0  2 

ilor.  pkn.  maj.  0  9 

ierot.0  6 

fttl.  arg.  var.     1  0 

gnndirblinm    1  0 

macroc&rpum  0  9 

ozyc&.rpum       1  0 

pol^^gonum       0  9 

▼ar.  aipUnlfbl.  0  9 

lylviitre       -  0  2 
depriiia  (Suiquehlu 

nc)           .           0  9 

fhitiobn        .         10 

LauToc6raiUi           0  6 

fol.  var.       -        0  9 

nlicifbUa       .      0  6 

luiit&nlca        .        0  6 

Makdlebl,,              0  4 

f^.flivo      0  9 

irard«ea  Hoet          1  0 

Pidui                      0  2 

carolinUina     0  6 

fol.  var.          2  0 

pjfenduU          1  0 

racemoii        1  0 

rhbra(phmiU)  1  0 

penlcifbUa  Detfamt.  1  6 

phmiU  (gUiica)        0  6 

iatlva                       0  3 

ier6tina          .        0  3 

lemperflbreni          0  6 

virginiAna       .         0  3 

Pterocdrpa, 

caucaiica        •        0  6 
PUlea 


tTift>U4U 


0   3 


P^rus 
alplna 

Ameldncklar  W. 

(Jfficpilui)  0    6 

fl6rida2   0 

ameridna  (S6rbui)  0    9 

amygda1if6rmii        1    0 

ap€Ula  (diofca)        0   6 

arbuilfblU       .        0   4 

f^.  hlgro  0    6 

ilVU  W.  (vide 

S6rbui)  -03 

aucup&ria        -        0    3 
f^.Hltco       0   9 
•trovtreni       .        2    6 
baoc4UL.  0    6 

BotryiLplum  [Mtap.)0  4 
Chanummteliui 

(Arfap.)       -  0    6 

cfainfoiU  (P.  JfaL 

chin.)         >  0   6 

oommhnii       .        0   3 

foL  varieg.  0    6 

fl.  pl.  0   6 

icmiplcn.    0   6 

•tri4U        0    6 

p€nduU      1    0 

^uercifbUa  0    6 

eoronikrU  0    6 

CydbnU  (Cyd.  rul.)  0    3 

.chlnenib 

(Cyd.chfai.)0    9 
luiltfcnlca 
(Cvul.lu.)0   6 


P;^ru9 
dom£itica  (v.  i96r> 

bus)  -  0    4 

edhlii  .  10 

elMgnifblia  PaOat  1  0 
H6iU'iJac.  flL  1    6 

hyemlLlii       .  i    q 

helerophflU  5    0 

jap6nica  (CydbnU)   0    6 
fl.4lbo(Cyd.)0    9 
intermddU  (56itiui) 

WHld.  .        0    6 

lincdUii  .  10 

JAlui  0    2 

aoteba  0   6 

aitracinica     0    6 

paradidaca     0    2 

i>r»Vox  0    6 

bL  var.  .09 
itri4U  .  0,6 
melanoc&rpa  WiUd.  0  6 
MlcbaiixN  .  0  9 
microc6rpa  .  0  6 
nepalensii  .  0  6 
niviilii  WWd.  0    6 

oviJii  .  0    6 

pinnatiflda  (S6rbui 

bybr.)         .  0    6 

PoUvtrM  WiUd.       0    6 

jminifblia       .        0    6 

flr.  coccfneo  0    6 

tir.'jBocxxAiot2    6 

A-.  Ihteo        1    0 

fr.  ddlcii       1    0 

tr.  nlgro        0    6 

fk*.  itriito      0    6 

fh-.  tnnipar.  0   6 

tt,  vfride       0    9 

foL  var.         0    6 

pubfiiceni        .        0    6 

nlicifbUa  WUId.       0    9 

iibfrica  .  10 

dniiica  .  0    9 

ipect6biUi       .         0    6 

torroinklii  (36ibui)  1  -0 

upiall6niU       .        0    6 

Qu^rcus 

^  gilopc  L.  2    6 

^lba            .  0    6 

ambigua          .  0    6 

aqu&tica       .  0    6 

BandtetiMx.  1    6 

bfoolor          .  0    6 

Cntftnea  WUId,  1    6 

CateibaN        .  2   0 

CtrriiL.        .  0    3 

dentlLU  1    0 

fbl.  var.  .50 
dn^rea  M.        .09 

cocdnea          .  0    6 

dficolor  WUId.  0  6 
lUkenbergteii 

SooUi            .  3    6 

fitttlgi&U  .  16 
fblham6niii  .16 
arammdntU       .36 

neterophJlU  i    6 

riex           .  0    9 

obldnga       .  1    6 

LucombeoiM  2    6 

macrociirpa  0    9 

marftima  .  0  9 
MichatlxN 

mong61ica       .  7    6 

mont4na       -  10 

obtutfloba  2   0 

olivcr6rmii  0    9 

paltUtriiACr.  0    6 

giduncuUtU  0    6 

hilloclCr.  1    0 

Prlnui          .  16 

pub6ioeni       .  2    6 

Jlbbur          .  0    3 
oipIenilbUum  6   0 

IbL  Tari^g.  2    6 

Qtoum  .16 

rhhn         •  Q  6 
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«.  dL 


Qu^rciis 

rdbra  mootlUui 

0 

6 

■eiicea 

1 

0 

■telliiu 

1 

6 

^ber 

8 

0 

tinctbrla 

0 

3 

triloba 

1 

6 

JZhimnus 

AlaUxtuiB 

1 

0 

arainteaa 
aoreiu 

. 

1    6 

1    0 

macuUitui 

1    0 

alnlfbUut 

1 

0 

0 

6 

nAJor 

2 

0 

cathkrticus 

0 

3 

daiiricus       - 

5 

0 

ErTthr6xylum 
Frangula 

3 
0 

6 
3 

hfbridus 

1 

0 

inflBCti»riiu  L. 

1 

0 

latilbUiu  VBerU. 

1 

3 

p&miluf  IML 

3 

6 

BrunifbUua 

5 

0 

rup^ttris  ViUan 

S 

6 

•ax4tiU8 

•ubMmpenrlrens 

1 

6 

JZhodod^ndron 

aibbreum  hfbridnm  6 
pidUdum  6 

0 
0 

asaleeades 

catawbl^nse 

UlAemmH 

latifbUum 

cauduiicum 

datiricum 

atrovtrens 

ferrugineum 

fttigrans 

hinlkfcum  Dee. 

foL  Tar. 

hfbriduqa 

m^imum 

fl.&1bo 

-1 

0-3    6 

punctiitum(mlnus} 

aocordiitg 

p6nticum 

tosiae. 

ftlbum 

angustifhHum 
aiboreum 

dairfinsefbUurar 
foL  afireis 

foL  arg^ntels 

grandtf2>Hum 

gtomer&tum 
latifbUum 

magnolMt/blnim 

pbmtlum  rotun- 

difbUum 

rbseum 

undul&tum 

JZhodora 

canad£ns!s  L. 

1 

0 

Ah^s 

arom&tica  (suavdo- 

lensl 

1 

3 

oopfcUma  L. 

0 

9 

Ofttinus 

0 

S 

«legans  WiUd. 

0 

6 

letic6ntha 

0 

4 

£ 

0 

radlcans 

0 

2 

Toxicod^ndrum  L. 

0 

2 

fiimifbUinn 

0 

9 

typhlna  L. 

0 

4 

artMr^scens 

0 

4 

Vdmix 

0 

9 

Tiridifl5ra  Poiret 

1 

6 

Rih€B{\.) 

alplnum 

0 

2 

pTB^COX 

0 

9 

afireum 

0 

S 

1    0 


s.  A 
Ribf 

adr.  f^.  nigto  mitjus 
tr.  n^gio  oraL 
ti.  rUm> 
auiant.    nit- 

ntu 
sangufneum       J 

caucaaicum  10   6 

echin^tum       -  10 

fl6ridum          .  0    3 

glandul5ium  I    0 

Slutinbaum       -  19 

iterians       .  S   6 

malvftoeiun       -  2   6 
multiflbrum  («iti- 

fblium)       .  16 

nlgrum          •  0   3 

fol.  yax,  0    6 

ft.Wdde  0    6 

nlveum          -  2   6 

pahnktum       •  10 

petrae\tm        .  0   6 

prostr^tum       .  0    6 

reciu^^tum  0   6 

i^brum  0    3 

fk-.  4dfao       -    0   4 

cimoo  0    4 

mfcximo  0   8 

striiito  0   4 

fol.  Tar.  0   6 

aur.  var.  0    6 

■angufoeum  0   4 

atrosang.  2    0 

p4Uidum  1    0 

sax&tiie          -  0   4 

tenuiflbrum  1    0 

B  GrossuUuna 

Cyndsbati       .  0   9 

IXac&ntha       -  0    4 

divarii^tum       .06 

nicUe          .  2   0 

Grossul&ria 

ltaLyar.2   6 
moiutrbsum 

Booih         .  7    6 

oxyacanth6ldeB  0    3 

punctittum       .  10 

specibsum        >  16 

triflbrum       .  0    9 

trfste            .  2    6 

ITvacrfspa  0   4 

Roblnta 

amorphsefblia  0    9 

diibia          .  10 

gi&cUis          .  2    0 

fiispida          .  0   6 

arb6rea       .09 

infinnis       .10 

infirmis          .  0   6 

microphf  Ua       .10 

procdra          .  10 

Pseudacida  0    3 

crfspa  (undullita)  1    0 

echtniLta        -  13 

fol.  aur.  var.  2   6 

var.       .  2   6 

■pecibfa  (man. 

stibsa)       .  9   0 
tortubsa 

sopAor«fbUa  0   9 

strfcta          .  10 

visobut          .  0    6 

&lba       .  13 
bdrrida    .13 

vombiHs          .  10 
For  othera  vidbs 
Caragdmu 

Rosa, 

47  spedea  lingle 
and  double  rosesj 
is.  each 
11(X)  garden  varie. 
ties,  fh>m  atf.  to 
U.Gd, 


Aiibiu 


&  A 


aflrinis 

0 

6 

ameridinui 

•0 

6 

&rcticiu 

1 

0 

aimeidaciM 

fl 

6 

BellfcRi/ 

0 

6 

csef^iu 

0 

9 

carpinifhUua 

0 

9 

Cbamsembrus 

s 

6 

dumetbrum  appea- 

dicolltis 

0 

9 

lipiirii» 

0 

9 

TUlg&ris 

c 

9 

IbUbnu 

0 

9 

flcutiobMU       - 

0 

S 

fl.  tibapL 

0 

4 

fl.  rtbco  pl.  0 

9 

fbLa^.var 

.0 

9 

fir.  &]bo 

0 

9 

bfspldus 
idaeSu 

0 
0 

6 
2 

ft.ltteo 

0 

9 

fr.  rUno 

0 

2 

f^.  m&xuDO 

0 

8 

lD(rmis  Dec 

1 

0 

leucod€nnis 

1 

0 

leucdstachjB 

1 

6 

nftidus 

1 

0 

0 

6 

ocddenUdis 

0 

6 

odoAtiuX.. 

0 

4 

ptnniLtus(ladmktna)  0 

4 

pisUU&ris       . 

1 

6 

pubtecns 

0 

4 

r*du]a 

0 

6 

rhamnifbUus 

1 

6 

rubdoliu 

0 

9 

rhdis 

0 

9 

sax&tiUs 

0 

e 

SchleldieH       - 

0 

9 

^H   - 

0 
0 

1 

6 

9 
0 

svlviticus 
dlisefbUus 

0 

9 

1 

0 

vesdtus  rillber 

0 

6 

Tulgkris  mAltts 

0 

6 

vfiidisO 

6 

Rdseas 

acule&tns 

0 

4 

£rypogl6snun 

0 

6 

l&xus 

3 

6 

raoembsus 

0 

4 

Solisbiiria 

odiantifbUa  Smitk 

(bUoba) 

1 

6 

^iUix* 

acutifblla,  oiasc. 

IFiUd. 

AUm,  maM^  Xlii. 

fsezn.  Lms. 

ambfgua 

0m7gd&Iiiia 

Andersonjoiia, 

foem.    SdumUU 

f. 

masc  Sdk 

mU 

HL 

annuliris 

aibtiscula 

arg^ntea,  foem.  Smu 

aurtta,  masc.  fiasC. 

fiem.  HMtm 

austriaca,  foem. 

Hoet 

babylAnica 

bicoior,  inasc.  Ekrk. 

cu^sia.  fism.  rOT. 

cindida,masc.  WiOd. 

can^scens,  masc 

WiUd. 

f<em.  IFsair. 

*  6dl  each  exoept  thoae  fviocd. 
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&  d. 
5aUx 

cfcprM,  nuMc.  IM. 
carni^Uca,  nuuc.  Ho$t, 
foem.  Hoit. 
c&tpiea 

dnere^  nuue.  Sm. 
foem.  Sm. 
o6noolor,  maac,Hoti. 
lam.  Hoti» 
conf fen^  Aem. 

Wamt. 
eotinlfSiia,  maic. 
5fi». 

fcsm*  Smm 
CrowedfMi 
decipiois 
DickMmidiui 
dlscolor,  matc.  fiott 

foBm.  HoiL 
exc^lilor.  maao. 
HotL 

fonn.  Ho»U 
iteifMia,  maic. 

KUaib. 
flnnmfrrchica,  foBm. 

WiUd. 
Totbjdna  Sm. 
Tantetidna,  tcem. 

Sm. 
fragilior,  maic  Hoti. 
liBm.  Hoot, 
ftigilia,  maic  Hd$i, 
foem.  Hoft 
Ihttlliiiima,  maw. 

foem.  BosL 
glauc§icenfl,  maac. 

Hott. 
sriaea,  raaic  Hott. 
m\ix,maBc.  lAn. 
fasm.  Un. 
herlAceft 
heCerophf lla,  fam. 

Hott. 
Aippophaefhl.,  maac 

ftem.7MC 
holoierlcea,  maac 

wm. 

HoppedMa,  maac  WiUd, 
htmiiii,fo0m.  WiUd. 
intermMia,  maac 

HotL 

foem.  Hoa. 
LambertUiia 
lanceolllta.  foem.  Sm. 
latlrina.  foem.  Sm. 
iiguitrttolia,  foem. 

WeHdl. 
ilgtSitrina,  maw. 

HotL 

{cam.Hatt. 
likclda,  maac 

Mukleftb. 
menthefblia,  maic. 

HotL 

foem  HooL 
Meyexidna 
mlikbHiM  HotL 
moUlnlma,  faem. 

Ehr. 
mon&ndra,  foem. 
moichiLta        -        10 
mut&lrilii,  maic 

Hoti. 

foem.  Hott. 
nlgra,  maic  Martch. 
nfgricanii,  maic  Sm. 
oppMitifMia,  maic 

HotL 

fcem.  Hott. 
ov&ta,  ftaem.  Hott. 
pahiitrii,  mucHott. 
foem.  HotL 
paiietarUelt»lia,maic  HotL 
foem.  BotL 


t.  d. 

pfodula,  fcem. 
3fanidt. 
(diTeria  a  5.  ba- 

pentandra,ma0c.  Un. 
tcBm,LHu 
fihyliaefUia,  maic  L4n. 
foem.  Liit. 
Bomer&.nlca,  foem. 

WUtd. 
Pontederdna,  foem. 

WiUd. 
proatriLta 
prunifhlia,  maic.  Hott. 

foem.  Hott. 
porptiiea,'  maae.  Lin. 
foem.  Itin. 
rkpena 

reticuHtU        -        2    6 
ripiria,  maic.  WiUd. 
foem.  WiUd. 
rlTiilii,  maic.  HotL 

foem.  Hoit. 
HMeafiba       -         S   0 
lemperfl&rena,  maac 

foem.  Hott. 
Seringedna,  fiBm. 

Oatidin. 
Smithidna 
oMithuUta,  fcem. 

WiUd. 
qiecidiaj  maic.  HotL 
«tpec  pendula  1    6 

tenuiflora,  maic 
Hott. 

ftem.  Hott. 
tenuifblia,  maic  Sm. 
t^nuii,  foem.  HotL 
tteapla,maic. 
foem. 
tomoit^ia,  maac 
Hott. 

Itaem.  Hoti. 
tort^ea,maac 
Sckleiek. 

tcBWL  SdUdck. 
tri&ndra,  maic 

foem. 
fliAnifbUa,  foem. 

WiUd. 
undulkta,  maic 
£Ark. 

foem.  Ekrh. 
Tiria,  maic  Hott. 
foem.  Boti. 
Tentiata,  maac. 
Hott. 

foem.  HotL 
Yinanidma,  maac 

waid. 

Timin&lia,nuMC  JUa. 
foem.  Un. 
T.  r&mii  fliici&  maic 
foem. 
«iol&cea,  foem.  WUU. 
▼itelllna,  maic.  Lin. 
foem.  Li», 
canfacena 
T.  liLmii  atireii,  maac 

foemu 
WulfenidfM 
WeigelfdiM 

iSunbiicus 

canadiniii       -  0  4 

hfbrida          .  0  9 

Mgn  0  4 

foL  argent  Tar.  0  4 

foL  aur.  Tar.  0  6 

tr.  Tf  ride    -  0  4 

laciniiLta     .  0  4 

heteropbf  iU  4  6 

monitrbia  0  9 

pulTerulfota  0  9 


t.  d. 

0  3 

1  0 
1    0 

0[.6 
0    S 


^ambikcus 
racembia 
rotundifblia 
phbeni 

SmHnx 

rotundifbUa 
iSi^um 

popuUfl>num 

Shepb^rdta 

Videinppi  canadto- 
■ii 

SoMnum 

arti6reum        -  16 

Dulcamiira       -  0  2 

fbL  aur.  Tar.  0  9 

fl.  &Ibo  0  9 

littoriUe(Duicam^a 

Tar.  put)iicena)  0  9 

pfnicum        -  0  9 

Sophdra 

Jap6nieai;.              0  6 

foL  Tarieg.  5  0 

pfodula      3  6 
56rbu8  ^P^rus) 

irrU(P^rui)           0  8 

ameridtna       -        0  6 

aucupiLria  L.           0  S 

IbL  var.        -  0  6 

fir.  Kiteo       .  0  9 

domfiitica        -        0  6 

hjpbrida          .         0  6 

interraddU               0  6 

monitrbia        -       2  0 

nepaliniia  -  2  0 
torminiLlii  -  16 
^pechfbrida 

14dubuB,nameleM  1  0    each. 

5^rtium 

Jtinceum        -  0 

fl.pL  1 

multiflbrum  •     0 

radilLtum       .  1 


«copiLrium(Genfita)  0 

«Jbida          -  2 

fl.  pL       .  2 

fol.  Tarieg.  S 

Spira^a 

arg§ntea          -  5 

acutifbUa        .  0 

alplna  PaUat  0 

ancfblia        -  1 

b§Ua           .  0 

ilbida 

tetulsfbUa       -  0 

carpinifblU  0 

characdrifblU  0 

oorymbdia       >  0 

creniLta  L.  0 
crat»gifblia,£4Rjk.  1 
crata^/blU 

Horhd.  0 

dectimbeni       >  S 

AypericlfblU  L.  0 

inwxa          -  0 

lcTig&ta  W.  0 

lanceolita        .  1 

mMU  (T^ra)  1 

nikna  (oLna)  1 

oblongifblia       -  1 

(4x>T4ta         -  1 

opuiifblU  L.  0 

niLiia  0 

Pickowtffuiff 

salicifblia        -  0 

£lba     -  0 

mlnor    -  0 

foL  Tarieg.  1 

fbiea  >  1 

paniculita  0 

rilbor  tI  Tidus  0 

unduULU  1 


4 
0 
6 
0 
S 
6 
6 
0 

0 

4 
9 
0 
6 

9 
6 
6 

4 
6 
"6 

3 
6 
3 
6 
3 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
3 
6 

3 
3 
6 
0 
0 
3 
6 
0 
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«.  d. 

slUrica  -         10 

«oiMfbliaL.             0  8 

da&rica        1  6 

fballctriades            0  S 

tomentbsa          -     0  3 

trfloba          -           0  S 

«Imifblia  &»p0tf      0  » 

Staphy]^ 

ptnnktal,.         •       0  3 

trifbttaX.        -        0  3 

Styraz 
bBTigAta 

Symphdria 

nhoembsa              0  4 

glalica     1  0 

mcmt^       -        10 

Tulgiiris       -        0  3 

foLTarl«g.  0  6 

Swringa 

cbin^ntia  ^fOI.       0  3 

fl.  riibro     3  6 

JoslkK^a          -        3  6 

mddia          -           0  9 

p6nica         -           0  3 

flor.Ubo    -    .0  6 

flor.  c&meo    S  0 

lacinikU    -     0  6 

ioec.  sterifbiia        10  6 

▼ulgiLricI,.               0  8 

flor.  rtlbromiijorl  6 

flor  •emipl.        %  0 

flor.  Tiol.    •       0  3 

foLTarieg.         3  6 

•iblrica     -        10 

alb.  virginiaia     5  0 

T&raarix 

g&UicaX.        -        0  3 

libandOca     1  0 

germltnica  L.           0  3 

Udrica     3  7 

Taxddium  (Cupr^ssus) 

distichum       -        0  6 

p6ndulum    2  6 

T&ius 

bacdLUL<        -       0  3 

foLvarieg.  2  6 

-pynunidSial  6 

canad^ncia       -       0  9 

hibimica        -        0  6 

Ticoma 

Vide  BigttbnU 
Thikja 

cupretsSides       -      1  6 

occidentUis  L.         0  3 

orient&lisL.  0  6 
plidiu  -  16 
•phcrdfdea    (Cu- 

prtoos/hydldes)  0  6 
Ut&rica          -         10 
WareaiM       -         10 
TilU 

americkna  (graodi- 

fblia)          -          0  6 

kVa»L  Bot,  Kew.  0  6 

nigra          •       0  6 

canadensis      •       0  6 


eacb 


«.   d. 


211ia 

europtt^  (Tulgluris) 

L,  -  0 

«sploiilMia    0 

aiirea  -  0 

corillina        0 

foL  varicg.      1 

parrifblU    -  0 

laxiflbra        -  1 

obOqua  -  3 

prKNwx  -         0 

pyramidiUa       •      8 

s4Ufbiia         •  7 

pubiscens       -        0 

criex 

europe'a         -  0 

flor.  plen.  0 

proTincilLlis  1 

strtcU           •  0 
CTlmus 

aliu  1 

ameridLna      -  0 

AetuUOdes       -  0 

campfistris       -  0 

foL  Tarieg.  0 

eoryUfblia        -  1 

crfqw          -  0 

Indsa    -  1 

emua  0 

exonitosis       -  1 

fastigi&U       -  1 
fttlva  (americ  peiid.)0 

gigiintea        -  0 

gllbra          -  1 

glomei&ta  Booth  2 

microph^lla       -  0 
IbLTar.  8 

mont&na          .  0 

idgra           -  0 

p^ndula          .  1 

rugbsa          .  1 

Sc&mpstoni       .  0 

suberbsa          -  0 

foL  Tar.  -  0 

dUrica          .  1 

tortubM        -  8 

filiBfblia       -  3 

▼iminUis         .  1 

▼isGbsa          •  1 

Faccinium 
&Ibum  (sUmf  neum)  0 
.^rctostiphylos  0 
crassifblium  •  0 
rricifblium  nflnus  0 
erioc^phalum  1 

formbsum  •  1 
AisdLtum       .  1 

Ibcidum  (nftidum)'*  1 
macrodiipum  Wmd.1 
fbL  ▼ar.  1 
Myrtfllus 

frHctuftlbo*    5 
oviLlum  >         1 

Oxyc6ccos  •  0 
uliginbsum  -  0 
▼entlstum  -  « 
ntis  idse^a      .         0 


3 
9 
9 
6 
0 

g)spec. 

|Jp«'a. 

6 
6 

3 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

4 

0 

6 

0 

9 

3 

0 

4 

6 

3 

0 

9 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

3 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

9 
9 
9 
9 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
3 
3 

6 


Ver6nica 
bibimica 
pfclUda 

Fibtimum 
eauhuMm 
datuicum  (vtea) 
dentMum  L. 

longifbltian 
ediileJSbaC* 
Iserig^tum 
T4intiLna 

ndnor 
lantaooldes 
LentiigoL. 

micropfaflla 
nftidum 
nbdum 
O^pulus 


s.  d. 

0    6 
0    6 


fbl. 
panrilblium 
^ranifbllum  L. 
pyg^nc^um 
pyrifblium 

Finca 
mJLior 


5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 


0 
9 
0 
3 
6 
3 
6 
0 
S 
6 
6 
0 
3 
3 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 


0  8 

fl.4]bo        -    5  0 

mlnor  -  0  8 

fol.  acg.  ▼ar.  0  3 

foL  aur.  ▼ar.  0  3 

fl.  purpbieo     0  3 

fl.purp(lieopLl  0 

Virgilia 
tbtea  -  16- 

Fltex 
ifgnus  c&stoa 


5  0 


0   9 
0    9 


*  From  the  mountains  of  the 
BlaekForest 


indsa  mud. 

ritis 

alexandrlna       •      10 
arbbrea  (Ampdftpris 

blpinnku) 
cardifbUa       -  0   9 

*ederiGea(  AmpeMp- 

sis  AederlLoea) 
indivlsa       -  16 

hirBiiU(Ampei6psSs) 
I.abrtisca        -        0   6 
lacinibsa       -  0   6 

odoratfsslma  1    6 

patankU         -  10 

AllsefbUa         -        0   6 
rip^  •  10 

▼Ulffere  -         0   6 

▼ininiiLna       -         0   6 
▼ulplna  •        0   6 

Wistiirui 
Vide  Olfcine 

Xanthorrhha 
opiifblM         •        0  t 

Xanth6xylon 
yvaxfneum       -        0    6 

Xyl6steum 

VldeLonfcen 
Zizyphus 

Vide  Palitttua. 


INDEX  TO  THE  GENERA : 


WITH   THEIR 


SCIENTIFIC  SYNONYMES,  POPULAR  ENGLISH  NAMES,  ETC. 


The  imall  Roman  numenlf  rcfer  to  the  Contento,  wfaere  wlll  be  ftmnd  a  icientific  Synoptis  of  the 
Species  and  Varleties.  Tbe  large  RomaQ  numerali  refer  to  the  voluraes ;  and  the  Arabic  figures 
refer  to  the  pages  of  the  body  of  the  work,  and  of  the  Supplemcnt.  AU  the  syttematic  Synouymet 
are  indented,  and  aU  the  Half-hardy  Species  are  In  small  type. 


See 


See  YHcca. 
See  Bdrya. 

:  IV.3fi52.  See 


A. 

A.abon*8  Beard,  I.  400.    See  Hyp6rlcum. 
Abele  tree,  III.  1<)38.    See  P6pulus. 

Abe^eeoy  ni.  1419.    SeePlinera. 
iTbles  D.  i>on,  cxxxyli.  IV.  3105.  2393. 

Cddrxis,  I.ilrix,  Piceatand  Cunninghdmfa. 
ifbi^insB  Richard,  cxxxlil.  IV.  2104.  2106. 

Abr6tamu  Dod.,  Ixxxii.  II.  1068.   See  ifrte- 

Absinthium  Lob.,  Ixxx».  II.  1069.    See  i<rte. 

mls/a.  „     ^^ 

AhfctUon flo*. Mttg.,'aM.l.  M»-  ,See  SMa. 
jtclMHa  WUU.t  xlix.  II.  B68.  IV.  toM. 
Acacla,  False,  II.  609.    See  Robima. 

Ac«^ui  FaW.,  xl».  II.  954.  «  _^    -. 

-.Tcer  L.,  xxx.  1. 40». ;  IV.  2541.  See  Negtmdo, 
i<cerice«  LwMtf.,  XXX.  1.40«. 
Kckra»  gp.  Lin.,  xcv.  II.  1192.   See  J9Um«lia. 

AchvT^U  Wtndl.,iira.U.  640. 
^  cynoB  L^,  cil.  111.1282. 
Adam*s  Needle,  cxlv.  IV.  2521. 
Ad^lia  Michx.,  cvlil.  III.  1370. 

Ad*H* /..,  clU.  IV.  25M.         „^^ 

Adenocirpus  Dec,  xliv.  II.  603.  . 

Cal6phaca. 
AdfainlaD«.,xlTH.  11.644.  «,,,,«« 

Andrachne  of  Theophrastus,  Ixxxvli.  II.  1120. 
See  ^'rbutus. 

lEsckm6meneT^x\i.,TCLy.  11.609.  .SeeRobinra. 
^sculdceae  Lindl.,  xxxU.  1. 462. ;  IV.  2543. 
^sculus,  xxxli.  1. 462.;  IV.  2543.   See  Pavte. 
AKBp^tM  D.  D<m,TuAr.  II.  \\T^ 
AiraHsta  O.  Do»,  IxdtUI.  II.  n«9. 

So^^«  Cm.,  Ixixii.  II.  1071.    aeeCinertrta. 

Aeathis  Sal.,  cxl.  IV.  2447.    See  Dimmara. 

AgkTCL.,cxlT.  IV.  »29.  ,.      ^^       „       ^^ 

Agirta  Adans.,  xxxvi.  II.  520.    See  l»rtnos. 
Aiiantus  Desf..  xxxlv.  1.  487,490. 
Algaroba  Tree,  1 1 .  661 .    See  i»roB6pls. 

Atatentiadt»  Walt.,  cxxxfl.  IV.  «0.». 

AlatBmus,  II.  629.    See  /lh£mnus. 
Alcomoque,  Span.,  III- 1911.    Sce  Cork  Tree. 
Alder,  cxxiii.  111.  1678.      ,„  _^  „      ^ 
Alexandrian  Laurel,  cxlv.  1 V.  2520.  See  iWscas. 
Athiigi  Desf.,  Manna  plant,  zItIII.  II.  646. 
AllSiints'  Cherry,  II.  701. 
Allspice  Tree,  Ixix.    See  Calycinthus. 
Almond  Tree,  IL  673. 

A  'Inus  Toum.,  cxxiU.  III.  1677.    See  BHuU. 
AloDi^  R. «  P.,  d.  III- 1«77. 
AtoJiilaOr.,cU.  III.  128«-      „       „_ 

AlthaaFrutex,  1.362.    SeeJfflMscus. 
jmiuria  Hort.  Brit.,  cxx.  I V.  2440.  8ee  Aran- 

c^rla. 
AUingia.  Noronha,  cxxxU.  IV.  2049. 2064.  See 

Liquidimbar. 

AlfiBum,  xxl.  I.  313. 

ilWrAna  Waisb.lxxxl.  11.10«. 
Amel&nchier  Med.,  Ixv.  II.  673. 874. 
American  AUsplce,  Ixlx.  II.  936.    See  Calycin- 

thus.  ^       ^      .    V 

American  Aloe,  cxlv.  I V .  2529. 2606.  See  Agive. 
AmericanBeech,  111.1980. 
American  Cranberry,  II.  1170.  See  Oxycoccus. 
American  Elms,  III.  H04. 1406. 
AmericanHaxel,cxxxi.  111.2030. 
Amertcan  UoneysucUe,  11.  1140.     See  Asaiea 

nudlfldra. 
American  Hombeam,  cxxx.  111.  2013.  g 


American  Laurel,  II-  1151.    See  K&lmto. 
Amerlcon  Mossy-cupped  Oak,  lll.  1869. 
American  RoseBay,  II.  1134. 
American  Turkey  Oak,  III.  1803. 
Aroerican  Wayfaring  Trce,  II.  1087. 
Amcrican  White  Oak,  III.  1864. 

Amm^nt  Pnnh,  xcU.  II.  1164. 
Am6rpha  X.,  xlv.  11.606. 
Ampel6p«i8  Midu.,  xxxUi.  I.  477.481.;  I V.  2544. 
See  ntis. 

Amygdaldphora  Neck.,  xlix.  II.  673. 
Ami^Xm  Toum.,  xlix.  II. 671, 673. ;  IV. 2554. 

Seo  P^rsica  and  £%ra8us. 
i^myrtdiboe*  Llw2l.,zl.  II.  Ml. 
Amfri».  xl.  II.  561. 
AnAbula-L..cill.  III.  1891. 
Anacardiicese  Lindl.,  xxxix.  II.  545. 
iinag^ris  X..,  cxlv.  IV.  2549.    See  Pipt&nthus. 

AueMrum  Lam.  lU.,  Ixtz.  II.  954. 
Andenteia  R.Br.,  IxzxlU.  II.  1076. 

Andr&chae  Clus.,  IxxxvU.  II.  1117. 
Andr6meda  L.,lxxxv.  II.  1077. 1105.;  IV.  2574. 
See  Casslope,  Cass&ndra,  Zendbia,  Lydnta, 
Leuc6tho<r,  Pleri*,  Phyll6do«r    DaboeVia, 
jlrctosUkphylos,  Pern§ttya,  Agarista,    Cy- 
riUa,  Bryfinthus.  and  f^accinium. 
Amdr\ipktlax  Wcad..  xx.  I.  «97.    See  C6ccnlv». 
ifndro8«\num  Chois.,  xxx.  I.  397. 403.  See  /fy- 

p^ricum. 
AngeUca  Tree,  II.  998.    See  Arilia. 

Amgetome  H.B.  et  KniUlu  d.  III.  1277 
Anatfphora  R.  Br..  Ixxi.  II.  960. 

Anis&nthus  WUld,  Uxxl.  II.  1058.   Sec  Sym- 
phoricfirpus. 
Aniseed  Tfee,  xviU.  1.856.    Seellliclum. 

Andnal..,  XX.292.    See  Asimina. 
Anondcea,  xx.  1.  292. 

Andnis  Hcench,  xliv.  I.  604.     See  Ondnis. 

AnSnymus  Walt.,  xlvlU.  II.  647.  See  WistirM. 
i<'nthemis  Hort.,  cxlv.  IV.  2573. 

Attthooteb/f.  £lr.,ci.  III.  1277. 
AothontAnnum  L.,  Izxxi.  II.  i06S. 
Jnth^IlU  L.,  xlrii.  II.  641 
A6taa  Dom'»  MUt.,  xli.  II.  567. 

A'pios  Pursh,  xlvUl.  II.  647.    See  Wistilrta. 
Aplo^yUnm  Amd.,  xxzIt.  1. 4«7.    8ee  ttiita. 
ifpocyndces,  xcix.  II.  12.'>4. 
Apple-bearing  Kose,  II.  763.    Sce  /TdsavlUdBa. 
Apple-bearing  Sage,    III.    1281.      Seo    S&lvla 

pomifera. 
Apple-herry,  1.356.    See  BUlardidra. 
AppleTree,  11.891. 
Apple  Tree  of  New  HoUand,  II.  960. 
Apricot,  II.  681. 

Apvr6phorum  Neck.,  Ixvl .  1 1. 879.  See  P^nis. 

Aqudrtia.  Jacq.,  c.  111.  1266.    See  Sottnum. 
j|qiufoUAce»Z>fc.,  xxxvL  1.505 

Agui/blium  Toum.,  xxxvi.  1. 505.    See  Tlex. 
Araliicett,  Ixxv.  II.  998. 
AriUa  L.,  Ixxv.  11.  998. 
Arauciria  B.  et  P.,  cxl.  IV.  2105.  2482. 
Arbor  VitSB,  cxl.  IV.  2454.    See  Thi^a. 
J'rbutusCa>n.,lxxxvU.  II.  1077,  1117.;  IV.  2675 

See  Jrctostfiphylos,  Pemettya,  Gaulthdria, 

and  Phalerocarpus. 
ilrctost&phylOB  Adans.,]xxxyill  II.  1078, 1129-; 

IV.  2575.    See  il'rbiitu8. 
AretMs  L.,  IxzxU.  II.  1071. 
Axentaia  W.,  xzvi.  1. 359. 
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Argdma  Ronn.  et  Schultes.  xdv.  II.  1191- 
AVia  L'Obcl.  Ixvii.  II.  910. ;  IV.  2566.    Sco 

i<ri«tolochiacee,  cW.  III.  1326. 
^rlstoldchia  L..  cvl.  III.  1388. 
Ariitotaw  L'H^rit  xxxlx.  II.  M3. 
i<nnen!aca7Ymm..l.  11.671.681.;   IV.2!»4. 

ilrdiua  Pers . ,  Ixvill.  1 1. 925.  See  Pt™!,  Ame- 
tanckier,  and  Ctat«'gus. 
AroniaTbom,  11.827. 
Arrow-wood,  II.  1038.    Sec  nbdmnm. 
ArteEOlua  CaM.,UxxU.  II.  1064,  1068. 
ATtnOo  £..,  cxlv.  XV.  tfSS. 
Jacleoiatddcae,  xdx.  lU.  1257. 
Aah  Tree,  xcrii.  II.  1218.    Sec  Mxlnua. 
Ash  BerberrT,  xxi.  1.306.    See  Mahdnra. 
Ash-leaTed  Maple,  1. 460.    Sce  Neg6ndo. 
Asimma  Adans.,  xx.  I.  292. ;  IV.  2536. 
Aspen,  III.  1645. 
iCfltOT  Ub.,  UtxdJL  II.  1072.  .     ^^      «      ,, 

Ast6lma  Bot.  Reg.,lxxxii.  II.  1070.     See/ic- 
lichr^suin. 
Astrachan  Apple,  II.  893.    See  Pfm». 
i<strJigalus  Dee.,  xlvi.  II.  637. 

Aitr&iithiu  L<mr.  xxxlx.  II.  544. 
ilsp41«lfaos  i...  xlvii.  II.  641. 
ilspiragus  L.,  cxliv.  IV.  2516. 
AtalAnthiu  D.  Am.  Ixxxiil.  II.  1072. 
ilthmJuiai:»,lxxxiU.  II.  107«.  ^^ 

i<tr&gene  L.,  xviii.  1. 246.    See  C16matu. 
i<'triplex  /..,  dli.  III.  1288, 1289. 
Aiicuba  Thunb.,  Uxvii.    II.  1026.  j  IV.  2571 . 
AunmiicMe,  xsdx.  I.  395.  IV.  1t&*0. 

Aurdmtium,  asix.  I.  396.    8«e.  Cltnu. 

AveUdna,  111.  2016l    See  C6rvlus. 
Avignou  Berrtes,  II.  533.    See/thfimnus. 

A'xuris  L.,  ciii.  III.  1290.    See  Didtls. 
Aa^lea  D.  Don,  xcii.  II.  1078, 1153. ;  IV.  2576. 

Axdiea  L., Ixxxix.  II.  1 140.  See  /Zhododendron. 
Asalea,  common,  II.  1140. 
Azilra  R.  et  P.,  xxxix.  II.  544. 
Aaarole  Tbom,  11.826. 

Axardhu,  II.  826.    See  Crats^gus. 

AxedarSch,  L  476.    Seo  3fdlia. 

B. 
J3&ccharis  B.  Br.,  Ixxxii.  II.  1063,  1065. 

lUcckana  L.,  LnxUi.  II.  107S.    8ee  BnchylaVia. 
Ba^ckia  Andr.,  Ixxl.  II.  961.  _  ^        «  , 

Balmof  Gilcad  Tree,  II.  561.    See  Balsamo- 

d&idron.  ^, 

Balm  of  Gilead  Tree,  Amer.,  ill.  1676.  Sce  P6- 

pulus  candicans. 
Balm  of  Gilcad  Fir,'cxxxix.  IV.  2339.  SeePicea 

6alsimea. 
Balsam  Poplar,  III.  1673. 
/?alsamdceai,  cxxxii.  IV.  2048. 
fiaHiamlu  Dr^f.,  Ixxxiil.  II.  1074. 
B^iamodtedran  KwtA,  xl.  II.  961. 
Bamboo,  cxlv.  IV.  2532. 
hamMtMa  L.,  cxIt.  IV.?»38 
Bankaia  R.  Br.,  ciT.  III.  1906. 
Banksian  Roses,  II.  777. 

BaptlsU  L.,  xli.  II.  566. ;   IV.  2549.      See  Plp- 
tJLuthus. 

Bdrba  J6vto  MmwA,  xItU.  II.  641.    Scc  ilnthjUli. 

Barbadoes  Cedar,   IV.  2504.      See  Junlper\u 

barbadfosis. 
Barcelona  Nut,  cxxxi.  III.  2018.   See  C6r}4us. 
Barren  Scrub  Oak,  III.  1889.    See  Quercus  Ca- 

tesbtfS*. 
BwtUncfa  Bvoagn.  zxxlx.  II.  548,  1068.  See  Pltfcama. 
BaseBroom,  II.  583.    See  Genlsta  tinctbria. 
Baskct  Osier,  III.  1492.    See  5aUx  ForbfaiM. 
Bastard  Acacia,  11.609.    See  Roblnta. 
BastardBox,  1.356.      See   Pol^gala  Chamse- 

btixus. 
Bastard  Cherrjr,  11.701.     See  C^rasus  PscQdo- 

Cerasus. 
Bastard  Cork  Tree,    III.  1917.    See  Qu§rcus 

PseCldo-Siiber. 
Bastard  CytisuB,  1.312.    See  Tella. 
BasUrd  Indigo,  11.606.    SeeAm6rpha. 
Basterd  Quince,  II.  928.     See  P^^rus  Chamse- 
m§spilus. 

Aatnnff^rAa  3f«ntdk,  XX.  1.298.  SeeC6cculus. 
Bay,  Sweet,  ciii.  III.  1296. ;  Cherry,  liii.  IL714. 

716. 
Beiid  Tree,  xxxiii.  I.  476.  See  JtfdUa. 


BeanCaper,  1.484.    Spe  Zygophfllmn. 
BearOak.   111.1893.    See  «uercu»  ilicifaiia. 
Bearberry,  11.1123.    See  ifrctostaphylo»- 
B6ar's  Grape  Whoraeberry,  11.  1168.  See  rae- 

cinium. 
Bemfifttia  R.  Br.,lxxL  II.  957.1 

Beech,  cxxix.  IH.  1949. 

Bcrhrja  Hiunh.  et  Bonp.  xciv.  II.  11*3. 

Bd^riairiirit.xciT.  11.  1173-  ^        .      .^ 

S/i*Salisb.,cxl.  IV.  2444.  Sec  Cunmnghto*. 

Bclldcia  Adani.,  xxxiv.  I.  499-     See  JPt««. 
Beniamln  tree,  III.  1303.   See  Lafinis  Bemsdm. 
Beothimi0  Lindl..  Ixxvu.  II.  1009. 1019. 

Benadin  C.G.  Nees  VcmEsenbeck^^v .  1II.13(B. 
Bcrberdcea  Lindl.,  xx.  I.  298. ;  IV.  3536. 
Birberis  L..  xx.  I.  299.;  IV.  2.536. 
Berberry.  xx-  L  M9.    ^BMteris. 
Berberry-Ieaved  Rose,  II.  813.    See  LJywea. 
Bcrchdmia  Keck.,  xxxtU.  II.  528. 
Bcrckh^va  W.  IxxxU.  II.  1078. 
Bermudas  Cedar,  cxltt.  IV.  2498.  See  Janlperas. 
Berry-bearing  Alder,  II.  537.     See  /Ib&nous 

Fr&ngula. 
jBetuUceas.  cxxUl.  IIL  1677. 
^ula  rowm..  cxxUi-    IIL  1690.      See  i*Uiiu 

sSifti»  Lob",  cxxx.  III.  2004.   See  CXrpina». 

BigelMM,  Sm^  cviU.  II I.  1370.    Seo  Bdrya. 
Blgnoniacr*.  c.  III.  1258.  ^    ,^ 

BlSn6ni«  Toum.,  c.  III.  1258.      See  CatSlpa, 

Tieoma,  and  Gclsiminm. 
BUberry.  11.1156.    See  raGCinium. 
BlUardlira  Sm.,  xxtI.  1. 85«.    8c«  StfUfa. 
BUlotia  H.  Br..  Ixxi.  II.  961. 
Birch,  cxxUi.  III.  1690. 
Bird  Chcrrr.  II.  709. 
Bird*s-eye  Maple,  1.  411. 
Birthwort,    111.1329.  ^         ^    . 

Bitter  Oak,  III.  1846.    See  Qu6rcus  Onm. 
Black  Apricot,  II.  683. 
Blackberry,  II.  742. 
Black  Gum,  IIL  1317. 
Black  IrUh  Blm,  III.  1398. 
Bbudi  Jack  Oak,  III.  1890,  1898. 
BUck  Oak,  111. 1884. 
Black  Scrab  Oak,  III.  1893. 
Biack  Thom,  II.  685. 
Black  Walnut.  IIL  143ii. 
BUckwiUia  Dw.  sxxix.  11.544. 

Bhiddemut  Tree,  1. 493. 
Bladder  Senna,  II.  636. 
Bleaberry,  II.  115. 

BlK<^,lixxv.  II.  I09I.  ^         „      «       ,^^ 

Blue  Gum  Tree,  II.  968, 959.    Sce  Encaltptns. 
Bois  de  Ste.  Lucie,  II.  707. 
BowHNfftfn  Baw.,  cxIt.  IV.  8588.    Scc  UtUf^o. 

Bonduc,  II.  656.    See  Gymn6cladus. 

BoriurinJbccB.  c  I II.  1865. 

Barbtaia  L.  xlvtt.  11. 640.  

SorAdnia  Plnm.,  clv.  III.  1299.    See  Latlras 
carolbi^nsis. 

Bmimia  Sm.,  cxlr.  IV.  «544.         

B5rya  W.,  cviU.  III.  1343.  1370. 
BiMaL..cUi-  I1I.189L 
Baate'aV«t^xlTfi.  11.640. 
Boavlnlia  H.  B.  et  Kuntb,  txxxu  II.  1068. 
Bow-wood,  III.  1362.    Sce  Bfadilni. 
Box  Elder,  1.460. 
Box  Thorn,  III.  1269. 
Box  Tree,  III.  1333. 
Box.  Dwarf,  111.1333. 
BrachjlKHia  Swi.,  Ixxxii.  II.  1078. 
BrachTt^inu  *.  Br.,  xU.  I.  567- 

Bramble,  II.  733.    See  R^lm. 

Breda  Apricot,  II.  683. 

Brignole  Plum,  II.  689. 

British  Oak,  III.  1731. 

Broom  Hickory.  111.1449. 

Broom.thecommon,  11.695. 

Broom  Tree  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  cxlv.   11. 

669. ;  IV.  2668.  _ 

Broussondtta  Vent.,  cviU.  III.  1342. 1361.     See 

Afdrus. 
Bniitmto^  R.  «t  P..  ci.  IIL  l*!^. 
J^TMnideea  R.Br.,  xxxix.  II.  542. 
Brunnichla  Gvrtn.,  ciu.  III.  1896. 
Bryfinthus  Gmel.,  xciv.  11.  1171. 

BnrMkla  VHirH.,  Ixxxi.  II.  1068. 

Buck's  Horo.    See /2hus. 
Buckthora,  IL529.    Sce /ZhSmnujB. 
Bttckeye,  1.468.    See  Pivia. 
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Btiddlea  L.,  d.  III.  1376. 

Bull  Grape.    See  Fltis  rotundlfblia. 

Bullace,  11.687.    See  PnlDaB  insitltia. 

iTumdUa  Swartx,  xcv.  II.  1192. 

^pleClrum  Tmm.Axxy.  II.  997. :  IV.  2570. 

BuncracM  Knnth,  sl.  II.  061. 

BaMMkximCav^xswl.  I.3W. 

Bnmnte  R.  Br.  sll.  II.  667. 

Butcher'1  Broom,  cxliv.  IV.  3517.    See  MdKUt. 

Bntter  Nut,  III.  1439.    See  Cdrja. 

Button-wood,  II.  1061.;  IV.  2043.    Soe  Cepba. 

l&nthus. 
Button  Tree,  IV.  20, 43.  See  Plitanus  occiden. 

Ulii. 
i?dxui  Toum^  crii.  III.  1330.  1332. 


CacdMa  L.,  Ixx&lil.  II.  1079.    8«e  Cttldtium. 
Cactkotm,  Ixxii.  II.  967. :  IV.  1569. 

Cactut,  II.  967.    See  Op6ntia. 
OnUa  VHMu,  xlix.  II.  660. 
CaMlpinto  Ait.,  xttx.  II.  660. 
Calwnpelis  D.  DoH.e.  III.  1863. 
C»lceo(kria  L.,  d.  III.  »77. 
Calfcdnla  Ven.,  IxxtIII.  II.  107S. 

Calico  Busb,  II.  1161. 

Calico  Flowers,  11.1151.    See  Kilmta. 

Calllgonum  L.,  clii.  III.  1292,  1296. 

CaUiata  (8rtea  L.)  Bti.  Cab.,  Ixxxlv.  II.  1089. 1091. 

Callisttaion  Dec,  Ixxl.  II.  960. 

Callfsta*^  Sim0,  xU.  II.  667. 

CfiUitris  Veni.,  cxll.  IV.  2106,  2462. 

CallOna  Sa/.,  Ixxxiv.  II.  1076,  1084. 

Cal6phaca  Fi$ck.,  xlvi.  II.  636. 

CalolUjnnas  R.  Br.,  Ixxl.  II.  957. 

Calycanthiceai /.md/.,  Ixix.    II.  935,936. ;  IV. 

3966. 
Calycfinthut  L.,  Ixix.  II.  935.     See  ChimonSn- 
thus. 

CmhfeOtom»  Llnk,  xUt.  II.  597.    8ce  «^tistu. 
CMyt&ix,  R.  Br.,  IzxU.  II.  961. 
Cam£llta  L.,  xxviii.  I.38I.;  IV.  3540. 
Campanulice»,  Ixxxi.  II.  1063. 

Camp&nula  L..,  Ixxxi.  II.  1063. 
Camphor  Tree,  III.  1305. 

CamphanSana.^cAA.  ciii.  III.  1991. 

CanArinm  KHuta,  xl.  II.  561. 

Candleberrv  Myrtle,  cxxxii.  IV.  2055. 

Canoo  Birch,  III.  1706. 

Canoe-wood,  xix.  1.284.    See  Llriod^ndron. 

Cdnima  Juas.,  ci.  III.  1274.    SeeV^ia. 

Cape  Heaths,  List  of,  Ixxxiv.  II.  1089. 1091. 

Cape  Phillvrea,  II.  504.    See  Cassinc. 

Caper  Busn,  1.313. 

CappaildkecK  Limdl.,  xxi.  I.  313. 

Ctfppaiit  L.,  xxL  I.  313. 

CaprArU  L.,  cL  III.  1977. 

CBpriroliilce»,  Ixxvii.  II.  1026. 

CaprilbUmm  L.,  Ixxix.  II.  1045.  See  Lonicera. 

CeijMieMi»Gennl,d.  III.  1968. 
Car<wa»a,  xlv.  11.629.;  IV.  2552.     See  Hali- 

mod^ndron. 
Carlovizfa  Mcench.  IxxxU.  II.  1079. 
Caimlchatlu  R.  Br.,  xItU.  II.  649. 
Carob  tree,  II.  660.    See  Ceratdnia  5lliqua. 
Carollna  Poplar,  III.  1670. 
CSrplnus  X.,  cxxx.  III.  2004.    See  (Kitrya. 

CarpodHiu  Farit.,  xxxix.  II.  549. 

Carthaffinian  Apple,  II.  939.  See  Pomegranate. 
Carya  Sutt.,  cxl.  III.  1421, 1441. 
CanophyUkoMB,  xxtI.  I.  359. 

(^aCaroer.,CTl.  III.  139a 
Cass&ndra  D.  Don,  Ixxxvi.  II.  1377.  1108. 
CdiMia  L.,  xllx.  II.  660. 

Caidna  Bam.,  MSS.  cxxis.  III.  1938.  8ee  Qn^rciu  Mrai* 
carpifblia. 
Cass\m:  L.,  xxxv.  11.  503. 

Sce  Celfistrus,  II.  495. 

See  Blffiodtodron,  II.  504. 

Sco  /lex,  II.  518. 

See  Prlnos,   11.521. 

Soc  Hbtimum,  II.  \(SBSt. 
CassloptfD.Don.lxxxvl.  11.1077,1107.;  IV.2574. 

Ca^tandcea  Lk.,  xxxil.  1. 462. 
Oistinea  Tourn.,  cxxx.  III.  1983.    See  F^gMA. 

CaKtaooep^rmum  Cunningham,  xUx.  II.  660. 
Casuardoes,  cxxxii.  IV.  2060. 
Casuarlna,  cxxxil.  IV.  2060. 
Catalpa  Juis..  c.  III.  V^.  1261. 
r«Tendi)ihta  Undl.,xclT.  II.  II73. 
Ccanhthus  7..,xxxvlii.  11.539.;  IV.  2537.     See 
ScOtia,  Coiubrlna,  and  Willemdtia. 


Cedar  of  Goa,  cxll.  IV.  2477.     See  Ciiprtout 

luaitfinica. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  cxl.  IV.  3408.  2603. 
Cedar,  Red,  IV.M96l  See  «Ainiperus  virginiilna. 
Cedar,  White,  IV.  2476.  See  C^pr^sius  /hydldei. 
Cddrus  BarreL,  cxl.  IV.  3105.  »02. 

Cidrus  Toum.,  cxlU.  IV.  2487.  See  Juniperat. 
Celastrdcese  Z>ec.,  xxxv.  II.  495. 
CeUstrus  L.,  xxxv.  II.  602.  ;  IV.  2545.     Seo 

Mihrtenus. 
C«a<a  Jacq..  ci.  III.  1977.    SeeAkma6a. 
Cigltis  Toum.,  cx.  III.  1413. 

C6mbra,  IV.  2374.    SeePInus. 
Cephalinthus  L.,  Ixxxt.  II.  1061. 
Cerimia  («rica  L.)  Lodd.,  IxxxW.  II.  1089. 
Cerasus  Jttt«.,  li.  11.672.693.;  IV.  3556.      See 

Prdnus. 
CeraUola  Mr.,cxliii.  IV.  2506.  2508. 

CeratoUet  Toura.,  ciii.  III.  1290. 

Ceratftoia  L..  xliz.  II.  660. 

Ceralotf^rmmn  Pen..  cUi.  III.  1990. 
Centottima  R.  et  P.,  xcIt.  II.  1173. 
Clrcis  L.,  xlviil.  IL  667. 
CcrcocAipu  a.  B.  et  Kmi^  Ixix.  II.  934. 

Cirrfs,  cxxv.  III.  1846. 

C6rrus  Dalech.,  cxxv.  III.  1846. 
C^strum  L.,  ci.  lU.  1274. 

Chofnomiies  Undl.,  Ixviil.  II.  931. 

ChamabHsus,  1. 366.,  IV.  2018.    See  PoKgala. 

Chamtecfrasus  Pers.,lii.  11.702.  See  Cerasus. 

Ckamaeirasus,  Ixxx.  II.  1050.   See  Lonlcera 
and  XyI6steum. 

Ckamafostus  Clus.,  xxiv.  I.  346.  See  Helifin- 
themum  pildsum. 

Cham^dapknoUies  Alpin.,  cv.  III.  1312.    Sce 
2>&phne  olebldei. 

Chanueffuula  Dan'i  Mtll.,  xlix.  II.  661. 
Chamtelaiicivm  CMf..Ixxli.  11.964. 

Chama?lidonl.ihk,  xcii.  II.  1153.  See  Azaiea 
D.  Don. 

Chanuemispauf  Dec.,  Ixviii.    II.  928. 

Chanuemdrus.    8ee  AJlbus. 

Chamatrhododfndros  Tourn.,  IxxztK.  II.  1130. 
See  JZhododendron. 
ChamfleVope  L.,  cxIt.  IV.  9530. 

Chamidgu,  xlv.  II.  629.    See  Caragdna. 
Champion  Oak,  III.  1877.    See  Qu6rcus  rQbra. 

Chardcias.    See  £uph6rbrVi. 
Chaste  Tree,  III.  1285. 
Cheir&nthus,  xxi.  I.  313,  359. ;  IV.  Va». 
Chenopodiicefe,  cii.  III.  1287. 
Cbenopddium  Z.,  cii.  III.  1288. 
Cherry,  11.692. 
Cherry  Birch,  III.  1713. 
Cherry  Crab,  II.  893. 
Cherry-fruited  Pimelea,  III.  1315. 
CherryPlum,  11.688. 
Chestnut,  III.  1983. 

Chestnut  Oak,  III.  1737.    See  Qu§rcus  Prlnus. 
Chestnut  of  New  Holland,  II.  660.  See  Castano- 

spermum  austrille. 
Chicasaw  Plum.  II.  705. 
Chimon&nthus,  Ixix.  II.  935.  937.  ;  IV.  25G6. 
China  Rotes.    See  iZdsa. 

CMna  Bauh.  &c,  cxliv.  IV.  2518. 
China  Root,  IV.  2513.    See  SmUax. 
Chineie  Cherry,  II.  701. 706. 
Chinese  Crab,  II.  909. 
Chlnese  Tree,  I.  349.    See  Psdn/a. 
ChionlUithus  L.,  xcvi.  II.  1098,  ITQSt 
Chittlm-wood,  III.  1639. 
Choko  Chenr,  II.  703. 704. 
ChoniaMna  R.  Br.,  xU.  1. 567. 
Chrlsfs  Thorn,  II.  527. 
ChTTMfooma  L..  IxxxUI.  II  1079. 

ChrysophfiUum  Aubl.  and  others,  xcv.  I L  1 192. 
See  Aimdlia. 

CincMHU  Palr.,  Ixxxl.  II.  1069.    Sc«  Utctdia. 

Cinerilria  I^ssiitf.  Ixxii.  II.  1064. 1071. 
Cinnamon  Tree,  III.  1307. 

Clnnam&mnm  Cdm^eera  Swt.,  ciT.  III.  \7Xa, 
Cissampelos  L.,  xx.  I.  297.  See  Menispdrmum. 

Ctssus  £.,  xxxiil.  I.  477,  483.    See  Ampelopsis. 

dstilcese  Lindl.,  xxi.  1. 316,  IV.  ^S>m. 

Ctstus  L.,  xxi.  1. 317  ;  IV.  2538.     See  Heliin- 
themum  and  Hudsdnia. 

Citronelle,  II.  1068. 

Citrons,  1.396. 

Cltnu  L.,  xxix.  I.  395. 

Claret  Grape,  I.  478. 
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Cl§matli   L^  XTil.    II.2SS;    IV.  »85.     See 

iltrigene. 
Clcnidiiadnijn  JL  Br.,  dl.  III.  1»6.    8m  V«ikHiiM«. 
Cldthra  JL.,  IxxxviU.  II.  1078.  1127. 
CU4iithiu  Sobmi..  xlTlii.  II.  646. 
CUAbrtia,  Ixiii.  II.  935. 
Clu/tM  Bot.  Maff.,  CTil.  III.  1341. 

CWawimi  L'Obel,  XXX.  1.409.    S«e  iliHiraMe^mnn. 
Cne&ramL.,x].  II. -V«0. 
Coteucw,  c  III.  l«r>l. 
Coboe^  CsT.,  e.  III.  1«64 

Cobce^M.  Neck.,  Ixxx.    II.  1060.    See  Lonloera 
S  Xyl6steuiD. 
Cob  Nut,  cxxxi.  III.  2018.  .See  C6rvlui. 
C6ccalut  BomA.,  XX.  1.297.    See  WeadUndAi. 
Cocktpur  Thom,  II.  830. 

Co(rteJba«r«<iln»..lxxTUi.  II.  1^19. 
CoilMo,  xxxix.  II.  Ml.    See  RttamVa. 

Colama,  111.2029.    See  C'6r>iu«. 
Colabfina  Brayi».,  xxxix.  1.  ft48. 
Coldtea  R.  Br.,  xlvi.  II.  635  ;    IV.  2M2.    See 
Cal6phaca  and  SutherUDdia. 

CotymUa  Sal.,  cxl.  IV.  2432.    See  Arauciria. 
Coinp6sila!,  Ixxxil.  II.  1063. 
Comptftnta,  cxxxii.  IV.  20a9. 
CoDdfiia  C«T  .  xxxix.  II.  541. 

CondylocarpuM  SnUtb.,  cxli.   IV.  2480.    See 
Tax6dlum. 
Conlfers,  or  /*inice«,  cxxxlli.  IV.  2103. 
Conttantinople  iiuel,  cxxxi.  III.  20*^9.      See 

C6rjlui  Coldma. 
ConTolvuUcec,  c.  III.  1264. 
ConY«}lTulus  L.,  c.  III.  1864. 
Con^zs  ./ocf.,  Ixxxili.  II.  107S. 

Copper-coloured  Beech,   III.  1950,  1951.     See 

CoralTree,  11.649.    See  Rr^rthrlna. 
CSrchortts  Thunb.,  Uii.  II.  722.     See  Kkrria. 

CordiAcw,c.  lil.  1«55. 

Cordma  D.  Don,  cxlili.  IV.  2!Xffi.  2f>08. 

Coriicea^,  xxxir.  1.  492. 

Coriiria  XiM..  xxxiv.  1.492.,  IV.  2545. 

Cork  Tree,  III.  1911.    See  Mrcos  SHher. 

ComicewL.,  Ixxvi.  11.  1009. 

Comcl,  It.  1014. 

Comelian  Cherry  Tree,  II.  1014. 

Comish  Elm.  III.  1376. 

Coruish  Moor  Heath,  II.  1082. 

C6rau8  L.,  Ixxvi.  II.  lOOli  1019. ;  IV.  2571.   See 

Benthimia. 
CoroniUa  Ncck.,  xlvit.  II.  643. 
Come^a  Soi.,  cxIt.  IV.  2541. 

CorrQda  Cltu.,  cxliv.  IV.  2516.  See  ilspftragus. 
Corj-iilcefle,  or  Cupulifcrte,  cxxiv.  III.  1715. 
C^rylus  /..,  cxxxi.  III.  1716.  2016. 
Costorphine  Flane,  I.  414. 

VSitmtt,  II.  549.    See  Rh^s. 
Cotone&tter  Med.,  Ixv.  II.  673.  869. :  IV.  2663. 
Cotton  Tree,  III.  1652. 1670. 1672.;  IV.  2043.  See 

/'dpulus  and  P\Sd»n\i». 
Cotton-wood,    III.  1655.     See  P6pulas  cana- 

densis. 
Cowknia  D.  Don.  cxIt.  IV.  2557. 

Cowdle  Pine,  IV.2447.    See  l>ammam. 

Cowberry,  II.  1164. 

Crab,  common,  11.892. 

Crab,  sweet-scented.  II.  906. 

Crab,  transparent,  II. 

Crack  WUlow,  III.  1516.  See  SSUix  fri^Is. 

Cranberry,  II.  1168.    See  Oxyc6ccus. 

Crassuliceae,  IxxU.  11.96.*). 

CrnUe^gu»  LtndL,  iTLi.  II.  81 3w;  IV.  2662.  See 
Pbotlnia,  Rhaphi6Iepi8,  Amclattckier,  Pf- 
rus  (iJria,  tormindlis,  Ardnia,  and  Chamae- 
nfiinlas),  £riob6trya,  and  Stranvse^sAs. 

Ci«ssRocket,  1.312.    See  r£Ila. 
Cri$ta-gAUi,  II.  649.    See  Erythrtaa. 

Crotalkria^TU.  II.  610. 

Crbton  CuMu,  cxIt.  IV.  8585. 

Crowberry.  cxliU.  IV.  2606. 

Ctinrtm  Sm.,  cxIt.  IV.  8544. 

Cmci^ces,  xxi.   1.312. 

Cnuifera,  xxl.  1. 312. 
Cr<Ss.gt^lU,  11. 890.    See  Chktas^gut. 
Cryptindr»  SMKA,  xxxix.  1.54«. 

Cuckold  Nut,  cxxxi.   III.  2030.    See  C6rylaa 

americdna. 
Cucumber  Tree,  xix.  1.273.   See  MagnM/a. 

CuelUrU  R.   et  P.,  Ixxxviii.  II.  1127.     See 
Cl^hra. 
CulefUam.  IxxxiU.  II.  1074. 
CnUbmte  R.  Br.,  ixxxU.  II.  1072. 


Cunnfaigliim/a  R.  Br.,  cxl.  IV.  2106,  MiS. 

Cupr§ssina>,cxl.  IV.24B3. 

Ctipr^ssus  L.,  cxli.  IV.  2106.  2464.    See  rhi^ 

Araucdria.  CiUitris,  TaxAdittm,  SchubMo» 

and  Junipenu. 
Curled  Maple.  1. 426. 
Currant.  Ked,  11.977. 
Currant,  Bhkck,  II.  983. 
Custard  Apple,  xx.  1. 292. 
Cut.IeavedrAlder,  III.  1678. 
Cut-leaved  Beecfa,  III.  1951. 
Cut-leaved  Oak.  III.  1732. 
Cyathedet  £«5JI.  Ixxxill.  II.  1075. 
CTci6pla  JL  Br.,  xtL  I.  567. 

C^ddnU  Toum.,  IxvUi.  II.  929. 

Cyprcss,  Decidnous,  IV.  2480.    See  Taxddiimi. 

Cypress^  Evergreen,  cxli.  IV.  2464.  9806.    Sce 

uipressus. 
Cypress  Poplar,    III.  1660.    See  P6polii8  &»- 

tlgiiu. 
CnflLs  L.,  cxhr.  IV.  1577. 
(Jtisus  Dec,  xliil.  II.  588. :  IV.  2650.    See  Ge- 

nUCa,  Adenocarpus,  and  Cal6phac«. 


D- 


Daboe^ eta,  Ixxxvii.  II.  1077.  1116. 

I>aet«dlttm  Solamirr,  cxxxiii.  IV.  81W. 

IMLbiia  CaT.,  Ixxx.  IL  1078. 

DahoOQ  Uolly,  11.519. 

Damask  Roses,  II.  759.  781. 

D&mmara  Rumph.,  cxl.  IV.  2105.  9447. 

Dammar  Pine,  IV.  2447.    See  DamuBorm. 

Dandolo's  MulberrT,  IH.  1349. 

/)JLphne  L.,  dv.  III.  1307. 

norvlnia  Rnd.,  IxxU.  II.  964. 

Duj&nthe*  (JiMca  L.)  Andr.  HtmOL,  Ixxxiv.  II.  1019. 

Date  of  Trebisonde,  II.  1149.     See  Dkt^fn» 

/,dtus. 
Date  Plum,  II.  1194. 

Dntttn  arUfrttt  Hort..  d.  III.  1874.  Sec  Be^mktmia. 
DaTiMa  R.  Br.,  xli.  II.  567. 

Declduous  Cypress.  cxUi.   IV.  2480.    Sce  Taz- 

ddium. 
DecumirU  L.,  Ixxi.  II.  dftS. 

Deodilra,  IV.  2428.    See  Ctdifu. 
Deodar  Cedar.    See  Deoddra. 

Danris  O.  Don,  xlix.  II.  661. 

IMiimlx  (Mca  L.)  Andr.  HHOk.,  tnair.  II.  1089. 

Dennetdium  Det.,  xItIi.  II.  645u.  IV.  855«. 

Deatzfa,  Ixxi.    II.  996  ;  IV.  2567. 

DevU-wood.  II.  1208. 

Dewberry,  II.  739. 

Diltntfaut  L.,  xxTl.  1.359. 
DioiimM  Dec.,  xItU.  I.  645. 
DichUus  Dte.,  xItU.  II.  641. 
DidAu  H.  K..  IxxxU.  II.  1078. 
Diervilla  Toura.,  Ixxix.    II.  1027.  1042. 
LonScera. 

DUienJikMii,  xix.  I.  898. 
DillwynMSmlth.xU.  1.567. 
/)iosp^ros  L.,  xcv.  II.  1164. 
Didtu  Schreh.,<X\\.  III.  12s8.  1290. 
Dirca  L.,  cv.  III.  1307,  1394. 
DiKMa  Hock,,  xxxix.  I.  541 . 
Dic^mma  Ak.,  IxxU.  II  965. 
DMnea,  xxxU.  I.  4C8. 
Dodontf^a  L..  xxxUi.'I.  476. 

DogRoses,  II.  267. 
Dogwood.  II.  496.    See  JSbdnymns. 
Dogwood,  II.  1009.    See  C^nius. 
Dogwood,  male,  II.  1014.    See  C6nins 

D^{ie*o«ThQn.xi«iU.  11.648.    SeeWiMarw. 

Domb6f9,Lamb.^ca\.   iy.S«2.    See  Arau- 
cihria. 

DdfBor,  IV.  2532.    See  JrCindo. 

/>dMia  G.  et  D.  Dom,  xlvUi.  11. 646. 
Dool  Tree,  IV.  2542. 
I^ar^enium  Tomrn.  xItU.  I.  6901 
Double  Chinese  Almond.  II.  706. 
Double  Chinese  Cherry,  IL  701. 
Double  dwarf  Almond,  II.  706. 
Double-flowered  Chenr,  11.689. 
Draoeojphahun  Cpei.,  ciL  III.  ItKS. 

Draeopkjliiiim  R.  Br..  IxxxUL  II.  1075. 
i>r:fn|i.  xxtL  I.  359. 

Duke  of  ArgyleU TeaTree.  III.  1260,  1270    Sce 
Lfvium. 

DtUcamdra,  III.  1266.    See  5oUnum. 
Dioriate Hen.,  cU.  III.  \W. 
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DarBMwt  Oak,  IIL  1787. 
Dutoh  Beech,  III.  1639. 
Datcii  Elm,  III.  1395, 139$. 
DuTada  Kth.,  xl.  IL  666. ;  lY.  2549. 
Dwarf  ChettDUt,  IIL  2002. 
Dwarf  ChestDut  Oak.  III.  1875. 

gwfirr  Fan  Pahn,  IV.  2530.    See  ChamaVopa. 
«arf  Jamed  Oak,  III.  1892. 
DwarfMedyiar,  11.928. 
Dwarf  Red  Oak,  III.  I89S. 
Dyer'g  Broom,  II.  683. 
Djer»  Weed,  II.  583. 
Plfsdda  Imr.t  Und.  II.  106S. 

E. 

£agle's  Claw  Maple,  1. 410. 
J5benAce«,  xcv.  II.  1194. 

Srbmm  L.,  xlvUi.  II.  646.    Sce  itath^lU*. 

E^benus  Comm.,  xcr.  II.  1194.  See  Dloap^roa. 

Eccremoc&rpui  HtMtb.,  c.  III.  1263.    8w  C«lAmp<dU. 
«\:hlumL..c.  Ili.  lS(i5. 
K'aUai»(£Hoa)>laaT-  II-  lOUl. 
Cdvte^MMBk^li.  11.567. 

BgIatit|De<SWeetBrlar),  11.765.  HoDeyiuckle, 

III. -1643.' 
EgypdanPoplar,  III.  1640. 
Bhr^tis  Roxb..  e.  III.  1X65. 

EkritiA   VHerit.,  d.    III.  1273.    See  Gra- 
<    bdwfkia. 

flaeagDiUres»,  ctI.  III.  1320. 
le&gnuf  ToMm.^  ctI.  III.  1320. 1321. 
.  ¥Jatagnu9  Card.,  cxxxU.  IV.  2056. 
.  Elteodindr<m  Spreog.,  xxxvi.    II.  504.    See 

Hartdgt'a. 
Elmodtndran  Reti.,  xcir.  11. 1192.    See  Ar- 
.     gdnia. 

^USgmmn  Lob.,  cU.  III.  1265. 
Elder,  II.  1027. 
Blm  Tree.  III.  1373. 

Bmbntfptcrls  L.,  scv.  II.  1 197. 
•  E^mtnu  MilL  Icoo.,  xlTii.  II.  644.    8ot  CoraniUa. 
fmpetrice»,  cxlill.  IV.  2506. 
JBmpetruro  Z., cxliil.  IV. 2506. 

K'mpetrutn  L.,  cxlili.  IV.  2506.  See  Cordma. 
EnkJliDtbus  Lour..  xciv.  II.  1172. 
RpAcridiceie,lxxxli.  11.1075.;  IV.  2573. 
B^ncrto»i^,lzzziii.  11.1075. 
Epig«'a  Z.,  Uxxviii.  II.  1078.  1126. ;  IV.  2575. 
JE^phedra  X.,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2062. 
iSfMi«MimiAIp..csniii.  IV.  S065. 

CAcices,  Uxxiii.  II.  1076. ;  IV.  2574. 

.£rlca  D.  Dan,  Ixxxiii.  II.  107&  1079.-,  IV.2S74. 

See  GallQna,  GyptodUlis,  Phyll6docf ,  Dab«B^. 
c/a,  MenzidsMi. 
^rlobotrya  LhuU.,  Ixlx.  II.  988. ;  IV.  2556.   See 

ilecpilus  and  Photinia. 

Ertocfohaiuf  L.,lzzziii.  II.  107S. 
,'  JSritfcoma  D.  Don,  IzxzUl.  II.  107t. 

£ri6lobu$  Dec  Ixvii.  II.  915. 
.    Entlirina  L.,  zlviU.  II.  649. 

AryttrtfzylM,  II.  534.    SeeJUiAmnns. 
'  -Escallontdeew,  Ixxiv.  II.  992. 
Egcandnia  Mutis,  Ixxlv.  II..993. ;  IV.  2570. 
WseuUtt,  III.  1844.    See  Qu^rcui. 
Eitbasis  Saligb.,  Ixx^U.  II.  1026. 
Bacal«pCo«,  Izxi.  II  958.;  IV.  8567. 
BucbUas  R.  Br.,  xU.  II.  567. 
Bodtenla  R.  Br.,  IzzL  II.  95R. 
£u6nymua  Toum.,xxxv.  11.495,496.:  IV.  2545. 
Emdmymma  Thunb.,  zxri.  1. 358.    See  PittMpanmi. 
EuonymSides  Mcnich,  xxxv.  1. 502. 
Eu6»mus  Nutt.,  civ.  III.  1303. 
fuphorbidaw,  cvii.  III.  1330. 
£oph6rbta  L.,  cvii.  III.  1331. 
Bunra  Ba^,  zzix.  1. 395. 

BurVlepls  (Jhrica  L.)  Wfndi.  Krie.,  Ixxziv.  II   1089. 
BdrsstteU  («rtca  L.)  Bat.  Cab.,  Ixzzv.  II.  1091. 

EuSssa  Sal.,  cxl.  I V.  2432, 2440. 
Bottzia  A.  Br^  zU.  1. 569. 
Evergreen  Beech,  III.  1982. 
Evergreen  Honeysuckle,  II.  1048. 
Evergroen  Magnolia,  xlx.  I.  26i. 
Evergreen  Oak,  III.  1890. 
Evergreen  Thom,  II.  844. 
Evergreen  Turkey  Oak,  III.  1851. 
Everlasting,  II.  1070. 
ExeterEhn,  III.  1399. 

F. 

Fdbdgp,  I.  484 .    See  Zygophfllnm . 
FabrMsL,  IL  961.  IV.  2567.  See  Leptospennum. 


FkHkxm  IM.  zsilT.  I.  488. 
FlpilMtrttm  O.  DON,  zl.  I.  561. 

r^oA  L.,  cxxix.  III.  1715. 1949.    See  GutiDea 

and  C&rpinus. 
False  Ac4ciai  II-  609.    See  Robin&i. 
Fan  Palm,  cxlv.  IV.  2630.    See  Chamse^rops. 
Feaberry,  11.972.    See^Qooseberry. 
Feabes,  or  Feapes,  II.  972. 
Female  Comel,  II.  1010. 
■  .FIcus  Toum.,  cviU.  III.  1343, 1366. 
Flg  Marigold,    11.   966.       See   Mesembry&n- 

uiemum. 
Fig,  Indian,  II.  967.  ■  » 

Flg  Tree,  III.  1366. 
FlTbert,  cxxxl.  III.  2017. 
Flr  Tree,  cxxxvii.  IV.  2293,  2599. 

FischerA  Swartx.,  xcU.  II.  1154. 
Ftve-leaved  Ivr,  xxxUi.  I.  482. 

Fl&mmuta  DiU.,  xvU.  238. 
Fl«niinf(la  lUnb.,  zItU.  II.  646. 
Florenoe  Court  Yew,  cxxxiU.  IV.  2066. 
Flowering  Ash,  II  1241. 
Flower-fenoe,  IV.  2554.    See  Poinci^tia. 
Fly  Agaric,  III.  1704. 
Fly  Honeysuclsle,  II.  1050. 
Fontantei^a  LabUI.,  xcvU.  II.  1198. 1213. 
Forbidden  Fruit,  IV.  2033. 

ForsptkiR  Wait.,  Ixxi.   II.  956.    See  Decu- 
miria. 
FotherslllaL..  Ixxvi.  II.  1008. 
FlottrcroM  Kar.,  cxUt.  IV.  S5C7. 

FVmlM».  Bat.  Mag.,  d.  III.  1877. 

Fr&nguUt  Toura.,  xxxviU.  11.637. 

Fra$tk&n\aL  Marsk,,  xxvUi.  I.  380. 
Frani^  W^  IxzxUi.  II.  1078. 
liVaxlnus  7b»m.,xcvU.  II.  1198. 1213. ;  IV.  See 

0'rous. 
French  Plums,  II.  689. 
French  Willow,  III.  1499. 

FresneOA  Mirbel,  cxH.  IV.  2462. 
Fringe  Tree,  II«lflB5.    Aec  Chlonauthus. 
F6ehila  L..  Ixix.  11.  «4. :  IV.  «5t«. 
Fulham  Oak,   III.  1850. 
Fune,  xU.  II.  571.    See  ITlex. 
Fustic-wood,  IIL  1361.    See  Broussondt/a. 


G. 


GUe  Rav,  cxxxii.  IV.  2056. 2058.  S«e  J/yrtca. 
Gall  Oak.  lll.  1928.    Scc  Quercus  infectbrla. 
Gardoqula  Benth.,  di.  III.  1282. 
Gskxrydcea  cxxxi.  I V .  2031 . 
G&rrya  Doug.,  cxxxi.  IV.  2031. 

G«rtrcri6bium  ««r.  xU.  I.  AC7. 

Gatten  tree,  11. 1010.    .See  £u6nymus. 

Gaulthdrta  L.,  IxxxvUi.  II.ia7&  1125. 1127.;  IV. 

2575.    See  Oxyc6ccu8. 
G«yhus4cc<ali.  B.  et  Kunth.xdT.  II.  1173. 

Gean,  II.  693.    See  Cerasus. 

€i«latnUum  Micbx,  xdx.  II.  1S56. 
GmUtALam.,  xU.    II.  .577.;    IV.  2550.     See 
Staurac6nthu8.  5p&rtium,    l/ lex,    cytisus, 
aiid  Adenoclirpus. 
Oeorgintk,  II.  1072.    See  D&hlia. 
Genistoides  Momch  Meth.,  xlU.  I.  584. 
OenistiUa  Mamch,  xlU.  I.  584. 
OeraniAccBe,  xxxIt.  1 .  483. 
OcrAnium,  1.483. 
German  Tamarisk,  II.  949. 
Geraiander,  III.  1279.    See  T^Biicrismi. 
Gtaent  Axaleas,  II.  1143. 
Giant  Ivy,  II.  1000. 
Giokgo  trec,  cxxxiU.  IV. 2094.    See  SalisbQrto 

GlansiSirri  Dalech.,  cxxvi.  III.  1861. 
GlasBWort,  III.  1288.    Sec  Salsdla. 
Glastonbury  Thora,  II.  833.  838.  8^9.    See  C^a- 

t«e*gus. 
Gledltscbta  L.,  xlviU.  II.  &50. 
Globulariacese.  cU.  III.  1287. 
61obuljtriaI..,cU.  III.1S87. 
G/^tM  L..  xlTiU.  II.  647.    See  Wistitffa  and  jCvlm. 
Gnapkdlium  L.,  IxxxU.  II.  1070.     See  ffeU- 
chr^stnn. 
Ofu^eor,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2062. 
Gnidla,  ct.  III.  1315. 

Goat*s  Thoro,  U.  637.    See  ^istrigalus. 
Golden  Osier.  III.  1528.   >See  .Vilix. 
Goldyiocks,  II.  1073.    Soo  Chrys6coma. 
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GompholMiiom  SmiU,  zli.  11.567. 

Getfdlfai  Salisb.,  xlviL  II.6tO. 

Gomebcrry,   II.97S.    See  Ribet. 

Goosefoot,  III.  IS88.    See  Chenopddhim. 

GorddDia  ElHs,  xxrlii.  I.  37&  ;  IV.  2540. 

Gorae,  xli.  II.  671.    See  ITlex. 

Goninia  Jacq.,  xxxix.  11.54«. 

Grab6w8lua  Schlecht.,  d.  III.  1266.  1273. 

GraittdllU,  11.965.    See  Pauifldra. 

GranatiUwc  D.  Don,  Ixix.  11.939. 

Cranitum,  II.  939.    See  Piinica. 

Grape  Pear,  II.  874.    See  Amcidnckier. 

Grape  Vine.  1. 477. 

Grabowskia,  cxlv.  II.  1266;  IV.  2961. 

GreatihrubbjHonet«il,cxxxiii.  IV.  2063.    See 

JET^phedra. 
Green  Ebony.  II.  1219. 

Oreen  Weed,  II.  SH3.    See  Ahimniu  tinctdria. 
GreenWood,  11.583. 
UvnfllM  Cim.,  dT.  III.  i306. 
Grtvfa  L.,  sxtU.  I.  376. ;  IV.  IMO. 

GteyOak,  III.  1881. 
Grey  Withy,  III.  16S3. 
Grlpins  Wlld  Serrioe,  II.  913. 
GroMulice«  Dec,  Ixxii.  11. 967. 

GroMulAria,  ixxii.  11.967.    8ee  Sibes. 
Ground  Cherry,  II.  702. 
Groundsel  tree,  II.  1065. 
Guara  tree,  Ixxi.  11.961. 

Guaiacina  T<mm.^  xcr.  II.  1194. 
Guelder  Bow,  II.  10S9.     See  nbtimum. 

GuHawlimi  L.,x\viii.   II.  656.    See  Gymn6- 
dadui. 
Gum  Dftua,  1. 317,  327. 
Gum  Copal  Rhus,   II.  554. 
Gum  tree,  American,  III.  1317.    See  'Sfssa. 
Gumtree,  AuBtralian,  II.  2958.  See  Bucaljrptus. 
Gymn6cladua  Lam.,  xlTiii.  II.  656. 
Gypaociliis  Sat^  IxxxUi.  II.  1082. 


H. 


Hackberry.  III.  1419.    See  C&tit. 
Hagberry,  II.  709.    See  PriiauA  Pidm. 
HaTesidcae,  xdr.  II.  1189. 
Haldsta  Ellis,  xdv.  II.  1189. 

HaUmus  Ger.  Emac.,  dii.  III.  1290. 
HallMsL.,cl.  III.  1277. 

BaMtndrfm  Dcc.,  xlyi.  I.  634. 

HamameLid^fle,  Ixxv.  II.  1006. 

HamamiUt  L.,  Ixxv.  II.  1006, 1007.;  IV.  2570. 

See  Fothergilla. 
HavtiOM.  Puerari  MSS.,  Ixxxi.  II.  1060.    Sco 

Leycestdrta. 
Hare*8  Ear,  II.  997.    See  JTupleOrum. 
Hartdgfa  Dec.,  xxxvi.  II.  504.  716. 
Hawthom,  II.  829. ;  IV.  2562.     See  Cratc"ffus. 

0<M«(»iriaCa/9,1xxxlil.  II.  107%. 

Hacel,  cxxxi.  III.  2016.    Sce  C6rylu8. 

Heath,  II.  1084.    See  £r!ca. 

Heatber,  II.  1084.    See  Callilna. 

Ifedera  Sitart%,  Ixxv.  II.  999. ;  IV.  2570.    See 

Ar<Uia  and  Ampel6psi8. 
Hedgehog  Holly,  11.507. 
Hedge  Kettle,  III.  1281.    See  Aitchys. 
Hedge  Rose,  II.  766.    See  i{5sa  arvensis. 
iredysire».  xlvU.  II.  645. 
JSrrd^snnun  L.,  xiTiii.  1 1.  646.    Sw  MkAgi,  Adtenia,  and 

DesmMlum. 
HAm<a,Ixx.  11.945. 
Heli&uthemum  7o«ni., 'xxii.  I.  317.  328. ;  IV. 

2538.    See  Clstos  and'Hudsdnta. 
HeUchr^sum  Lessing,  IxxxU.     II.   1064.   1070. 

See  Gnaphdlium  and  Stichys. 
JftUoa^lnin  L..  c.  III.  IS65. 
Hemlaek  Spnice.  cxxxTlil.  IV.  S3fS.     See  ifbta  cana- 

d^mit. 

Herbof  Grace.  1.486.    Seeitilta. 

Hetcrodtedron  Dttf..  xl.  II.  660. 

HibMrtia.  xix.  I.  «9«. 

Iflblscus  L.J  xxvi.  1. 361. ;  IV.  2538. 

Hickory  trce,  III.  1441. 1444.    See  CSrya. 

HlcdriuB /;^;9n^«7iM>,  cxi.  III.  1451. 
Hlmalayan  Oaks,  III.  1933. 

HippocastdneiP  Dec.,  xxxii.  I.  462. 
Hippoertoi»  Jaeq.,  xItU.  11.645. 

l/fpp6phae  £.,  cvi.  III.  1321.  1324.  1327.    See 
Shephdrdia. 


{y*- 


Hos  Nut,  III.  1449.    See  Cirya porclna. 
Holly,  xxxvi.  II.  505. 
Holiy  Rose,  1. 317.    See  Hellinthemum. 
Holm  Oak,  III.  1899.    See  Quercus  riex. 
Holy  tree,  II.  305.    See  Hex  i4quiftUum. 
HomallniceK  Lindl.,  xxxir.  IL549. 
Roney  Berries,  III.  1414. 
HoneyFlowcr,  1.484.    See  Metiiuitlkus. 
Honey  Locust,  II.  650.    See  GleditBches. 
Honeysuckles,  II. .1042.    See  Lonicera. 
Hop  Horabeam,  cxxxi.   III.  2015.     See 

trya. 

Horabeam,  III.  2004.    See  C&rpinus. 
Horabeam  of  Nepal,  cxxxi.  III.  2013. 
Horsechestnut,  I.  462.    See  .£'sculaa. 
Horse-taU  Tree,  IV.  2060.    Sce  Casuarlna. 

tfortfMla,  11.996.    See  Hydrfingn. 
Hottentot  Cherry,  II.  504.    See  Cassme. 

HowOirim  Bal.  Arp..  Ixxxi.  131. 106C.    See  BavikedU. 
Uivea  K.  Br.,  xItU.  11.  639.    See  PUf^dlcMwn. 
HorteM  llinnlK,  xxxix.  1.541. 
Hudsdnta  L.,  xxv.  1. 317.  854. 
Huntingdon  Elm,  III.  1404. 
Hunthigdon  Willow,  III.  1522. 
Hydrfingea  Z,.,  Ixxv.  II.  994. 
H7R)en4ndie*  Bfmu,  xclT.  II.  1173. 

Hyperantkira  Vahl,  xlvUi.  I.  656. 
ftyperidkes  IJndl.^  xxix.  I.  396. ;  IV.  2M1. 
flypericum  Z,.,  xxix.   I.  397.;    IV.  2541.    S«e 

iffndrosselnum. 


Hrpocaljptna  Tkmth.,  xlTil.  1. 64a 

Hyssop,  III.  1278. 

Zfyisdpus  L.y  di.  III.  1278.    See  Stichys. 


I. 


/bdrU,  xxi.  1. 813. ;  IV.  2538. 
riex  L.,  xxxvi.  II.  505L ;  IV.  2645.  See  Mygf&da. 
Prlnos,  and  Nemop&nthes. 

rie*  Tourn.,  cxxiv.  III.  1715.    Soo  Quetcus 
riex. 
midum,  xvUi.  I.  256. 

IncarvtUai  Spreng.,  c.  III.  1260. 
Indian  Aialeas,  II.  1148. 
Indian  LUac,  I.  476.    See  JfSlia. 
Indian  Thora.  II.  932.    See  Raphidlepis. 
Indian  Physic,  xix.  I.  276. 
Indigo,  11.642. 
Indiadfexa  L.,  xItU.  II.  64S. 
Irish  Heath,  II.  1116.    Sec  DaboeW. 
Irtsh  Ivy,  II.  1000. 
Irish  Yew,  cxxxiU.  IV.  2066. 
Iron  Bark  Tree,  II.  958.    See  Eucalhvtos. 
IronOak,  111.1846.  1870. 
Iron-wood,  II.  961.    See  Leptospermum. 
Iron-wood,  II.  1192.    See  Argdnia. 
Iron-wood,  iJmer.,  cxxxi.  II  f.  2016.  SceCTstrya 
virglnica. 

Islca  MasndLt  Ixxxi.  II.  1056.    See  Lonicera. 

Islka  AdoMS..  Ixxx.  II.  1050.    See  Loolcera. 

/Mitfui.  Ixxxm.  II.  1072. 

luUan  Beech.    See  Quancat  fi^acaltu. 

Italian  May,  II.  726. 

ItaUan  Oak.   IIL  1844. 

Italian  YeUow  Jasmine,  II.  1249. 

T^tea  L.,  Ixxiv.  II.  992.    Soe  CyrUla. 

I^a  L..  IxxxU.  II.  1064. 1066. 

Ivy,  coinmon,  II.  999. 

Ivy,  Five-leaved,  1. 481.   See  AmpeI6p«is. 


JackiAaJa  R.  Br.,  xli.  II.  567. 

Jacobee^  Bonp.,  IxxxU.  II.  1071. 
Japan  Honeysuckle,  II.  1051. 
Japan  Laurel,  II.  1026. 
Japan  Oaks,  III.  193.*%. 

Japan  Quince,  or  Eriob6trya  japdnica,  11.  933. 
Japan  Quince,  or  Cydbnia  jap6nica,  II.  931. 
Japan  Rose,  1.  381.    See  Cam^Oia. 
Japan  Yew,  cxxxlU.  IV.  2100. 
JasTnindcete^  xdx.  II.  1248. 
Jasmine,  II.  1248. 

Jasminoides  Niss.,  d.  III.  1269.  1274. 
Jasinlnum  Forskaoi^  xdx.  II.  iMg. 
Jerusalem  Sage,  III.  1279.    See  Phldmu. 
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i'iWUloir,  III.  1SI9. 
-Vee.  IL6S7.    S««rcli. 
-^_ikUcm,m.  III.  UM, 
Jilglui  L.,  a.  in,  NM,  llil.  la 
ud  PuncirTi. 
JiljubL  II.  IM.    SeeZiirpliui. 
jBjube  Tree,  See  ZliTpbu. 
lnllllliHilLKltl,  ll.tiU.     SutAi 


Jiljube.  II.  IM.    % 
W<£eTree,  SeeZI.., 
llllllirlHtD,Kltl,  Il.ft5.     SutAi 
JiuH  Ben^l,  WA.    S«  AmrliMti 


KigeAcUaB.tir..txii.  II. OM,:  IV. nm. 

KSlkiteL  «iidlt.  iv.iua. 
KmU.  IV.im.    SeeDtMpin: 

KiiBtoL.j >cii.  iLins, fi.^ii, 

KawikiliiNew  Zeiiv>d.'iv:)i'ce.  ' 

IMr  P*]l,  cixitII,  IV.  «17!». 

K«Ud»v;n<.,ol..  IV.lUl. 

KHitlth  Cherrr,  II.  8M. 

Kenlu^f  CaBi*  Tree.   11.  EW.    Sm  Gymiill 

Kennei  Oak.  111.  1[KH. 

KftriB  D«.,  lUl.  [l.STiVaai  IV.  asii, 

Ktdnerliem  Tr».  II.  W. 


L,abUceB.d.  III.  im 


Lebumum.  ScoUli.  illH,  1 


ItAcie.  axiir.  IV 
Urii  Tmni.,  enatl 
Anui  Hid  Jtilei. 


uund,  Spurre,  II 
C>>wA>b,(liu 


Lmlleu  l^uie.  II.  bTS.  i 
LeUher-wood,  III.  ISH. 
iSdSm  r^cflfH.  loJB.  1 

L^Sjllum  i>m.,  Itctl,  I 

I^Utei  Dec .,  IxitUI  ,  1 1 . 

■y-^-'-"""^-  iin,' I. iw 
LmcuGor  U.  l^,  li»'' 


I.  Sec  llbiirpum. 


-wood,  c»il.    Il[. 


I.ii,ilmr;,..mxli.  IV.» 


LoStWri.  Dctr.,  Idi.  [1.1IB3.     S«  Aiiiu. 
See  CMprtfbiium.  DicrTlila,  Sfmphartcirpoi, 

Loquat  Tnr,  11.933. 

I*r.Bth*cei(. IutII.  ILIOM.i  IV. »71. 

Lot», Erropeu,  ll.'ll»l. 
Lotui  oC  the  Lotophagl,  II.  M6. 

LtiweaLlnd1..1ii,  1L8l'j.  S»  Buberry-leited 
LucombeOlk,  1)1,  lUI.    See  (jntrcui  (%rli. 

''"KeffilSLiB^Hort.  CIIIT.,  ict.  II.  1193. 
Ltdum  L..  d.  111.  13%.  1MS,     iiea  Urmb6wi- 


MacquurteHiriiuur  Vhte.  II1,lt9ti. 
Mu*li>.Jta;.,II.Wa.    SeeLBblimun) 
H*«n(riidmr  Dm..  ilx.  1,  V». 
MuDiliaL.,  Itx.  I,  iW-i  iv.M.ai. 

Mehlleb,  11.707.    Scemnui. 
MmlllllUa  Nult„  ixl.    L  301,1    IV.  1 

BtrbcTit. 


Mij  Duks  CheriT,  I1.< 
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WdylnMi  re^'  uiV.  II,  M3. 


ui£l^sSuh','Jdi.  ii.  i< 


l^eiplEllSnKU,'?^.. 

uVu.  PhDtlDl*.  CoUnebtST.  .fiwUsrWcT. 
f^rut  iJ'tU.  uiniiilrli.  ipilrii,  Arlnili. 
ud  ChimiBiiiapllui),  IUpbl6)c|il^  unl  Eri- 


Mlchilia.  ui. 
HllknuM  Hol 
Hllk  VeUli    1 


1SZ. 


'HfnMli 


:te 


JHnliHl..,mT.  1V.3SJS. 

J&RlutE,  [lll.  II,  9H. 
Vf  MWw  Bmilh.,ic]l.  II.  11» 


Ml^bUhule,  'i\[.  im. 


"iil7«; 


OlJ^i,,  c»1.'  111.* 

ojjTMal^cSk^nf ™««™ 

OwcuMo,  II.m,   SwHanfaom. 
Oiladrm  Cliii.,  alil   IV  »«i,    - 

iwnu.  Ox^xdTia.  ui|  Zjduni. 
OfvtfmH  Cord.,  xdi.  ||  h«n 


Wi.    SceOr. 
Sw  SutTou  Ifrdu. 


ilBnvftrant. 
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FnMT  Hulberry.  Ilt,  1M1.    See.BrDuuon^Ini. 

va^ritt  Kditc.  Bot.,  crlU.  Iir.  lUI. 
FuuuxT  T«,II,M9,  S«  rW  paruuiittnili. 
PirualAcuU,  11,610.    SnHablnfo, 
Pirk  LaiH,  1. 403.  S«  TiitHD. 
"—- ■■!«B«y,  II.  uas.    " 


F(r|i«ia1  Rdih.  II.  TW.  V 

Pmiaii'Eil«cVll.''lini'.'  *" 
nnlcn  TVmnt.,  I.  II.  Wl.  679.  i  IV 
Pnrrfiroo,  II.  IISS.  8ee  DU)ipJr« 
Penivlan  Hutlch.  II.  M». 

PmiWhln,  II.  Ml. 
PUfU  Vficmlta  Di]Kli,.cin. 

PhaloTDcirpiu  Q.  Dtm,  LilkxvIU.    II 
PMttidiyi  Muih..  ciiTli,  III.  IH 
miidelplikcec.  Ixi.  II. Mo. 


ililOiBli  I..,  cli.   111.  [3 
111,  II«3. 


Phj^UAilocc  !M..  Iiiirll,  II.  1077.  III 
PhnUDUiiu /lorl.,  cilv,  IV.3W1. 

PlcM  D.  Dea.  «ii.lU."  1  vriiu^ai 


Aloppo,  iV. 
OcDeviL  IV 


ilolly.  IV.  *fl7. 

iBUln.  or  KiumhD]).  IV,  91 


nat,  SpeniJe, 
PlDe,Sla«e.  I< 
PIdo,  Tntrie  Mi 


8«g  i^jmura.  l\ 


KsiSs 


P^Ui^a  BiKbainn,  Ihx..  II.iii». 

Piiteonioeie,  dll.  III.  }Ki. 
PoSgmm  il.,  ciu.  lil.  1298,    Ree  TrHDiif. 
ram.    SeeJrphedr».  iv.aws. 
Poly. MQunuln,  rt.  il06, 

PoSr^rn"  IV.  SMO.' 


ft ,        ,,  f-  ■"■'«*■  iras. 

P'i-ivit.  IN   !-7.i     Se^(Jii*rcu.obtuiUotui. 
^■^•■My..  '.    Im.  !!.7«.i  IV. «W, 

gr.^.;ai^lJ.M"iiT^-„,. 

Pj«^Jo«.dr:  ||I,'|»Mf^ 

'^TST^  !'■  «^SM-  J  IV,  J»M.     Sa« 

■^"frt^m.  -«nnentac»,  wd  rtriBi.! 

■P'^5-«;^Si,'Mce'pch^;.  iH.^lSw^ 
Putibt-Cfmta,  II.  701 
^liraAi.C^utu,  1.312.   Spe»tll«. 
P«ulg0hu  Mitth.,  ic.  II.  IIM 
f  (rUo-FUtoiH..  I.  .H.    s«  .r™-. 

Wer^^  JCmM.  ml.  lil.  Hai.  1«1. 

KXl^",'n'.  BW, .  IV.  3466. 
FurtUne  Tree.    See  rflrlplei. 
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PCLnhia  Dec.,  lUi.  II.  672.  721. 
Purple  Beecb,  III.  I9.V). 
Purple  Labarnum*  II.  090. 
Purple-leaved  Hazel,  III.  2025.   See  C^&rjlus  A, 
purpQrea,  III-  2017. 

Tyracantka   II.B44. 

Pyracantha  of  the  Greeks,  II.  829. 

PttratUr  Ray,  Ixvi.  II.  880.    See  Pfrm. 
I*trithrnni  W.  BH.,\xaaiii.  11.  107S. 

IVra<a  tM;hul«x.Eich.,xclT.  11.1178. 
Pyru«  Lindl.,  IxtI.  1 1. 673.  879. ;  IV.  2S64.    See 

CntaergoA^  Photinla,  Cotone&«ter,    Ameldn- 

ckirr,  and  Cjrddnfa. 


Queen  Mary'!  Thom,  11.832. 

Quoen*s  Needlework,  II.  729. 

Quercitron,  III.  1884.    See  Qucrcus  tinctdria. 

C<u§rcus  I,.,cxxlv.  III.  1715.  1717. 

Quince  Tree,  11.929.    See  Cyd6nia. 

Quickset,  II.  829. 


R. 
Rabbit  Berry,  IIl.  1327. 

lUfbta  Tfaunb.,  zlvU.  1. 640. 

Ragnal  Oak.  III.  1849. 

/tanunculicen  Dec.,  xvii.  I.  231. 

Raphi6iepis  LindL,  Ixix.  II.  932. 

Raspberrjr,  II. 7S7.    See  iZabus  ntis  idsa. 

Reaumurideetf,  IV.  2569. 

ReaumOrfVi,  IV.  2569. 

Red  Bay,  III.  1299.    See  Launis. 

Red-blossomed  Hawthom,  II.  832. 

Red  Gedar,  cxlii.  IV.  2495.  Sec  JUnfperas  virgi- 
nlibia. 

Red  Root,  II.  539.    See  Oeandthus. 

RequlteitfDee.,  xItU.  11.641. 

Restharrow,  11.604.    See  Ondnis. 

tUkuMia  BnngD.,  zzxlx.  11. 541. 

ithamnioecZ.tMitt.,  xxxvi.  II. 
Rhamnoides  Toura.,  cvi.  III.  1324. 

JRhimnus  Lam.,  xxxtU.  II.  529;  IV.  2546.  See 
Zlsyphus,  Palitlrus,  <£n6plla,  Berchdmia, 
iflaternus,  Cean6thus,  Plfinera,  Sagerdtta 
{.Theitans),  Scatia,  RetanUta,  CoUdCto,  and 
Colubrlna. 

Rbodochitan  Zmee.,  d.  III.  1S77. 

JShododendron  I..,  Ixxxix.  II.  1078.  1130.;  IV. 
2676. 

Bhodbra  L.,  xc.  II.  1 145. ;  IV.  2576.   See  /2ho 
dodendron. 
iJhfis  I..,  xxxix.  11.548.;  IV.  2548.  SecAHan- 

ius 
Bibes  L.,  Ixxil.  11. 967. ;  IV.  2569. 
Robima  I..,  xlv.  11.  609. ;  IV.  2552.    See  Cara- 

gdna  and  Halimod6ndron. 
Roble  de  Duela,  111. 1941. 

VLbbur,  III.  1731.    See  C2u6rcus. 
Rock  Rose,  xxi.  1.317. 
BfMiceK  Dec.,  xllx.  II.  670. 
Atea  rottm.,  Wi.  II.  672. 748. ;  IV.  2556.     See 

L6wea. 
Rose  Tree,  II.  748 ;  IV.  2558. 
Rose  i  quatre  Saisons,  II.  759.  780.  806. 
Rose,  Bankslan,  II.  812.    Soe  Banksian. 
Rose,  Berberry-leaved.  11.777.    See  Lbwea. 
Rose,  Boursault,  II.  775.  781. 
Rose.  BrUr,  or  Hedge.  11.766. 
Rose,  Burgundy,  II.  762. 
Rose,  Cabbage,  1I.7GO.780. 
Rose  Clare,  11.  773. 
Rose  de  Meaux,  II.  760,  762. 
Rose,  double  yellow,  II.  756. 
Rose,  Everflowering  China,  11.771. 
Ilose,  Frankfort,  11.  763. 
liose.  Lord  Macartney'8,  II.  750. 783. 
Rose,  Monthly,  II.  770. 
Rose,  Pompone,  11.760. 
Rose,  Provence,  II.  760.  780. 
Rose,  Seven  Sisters,  11.774. 
Rose,  Tea-scented.  II.  770.  782. 
Rose,  Yellow,  II.  756. 
Rose,  Yellow  Austriau,  II.  765. 
RoseAcacia,  II.  6*27. 
ItoseBay,  11.1131. 


RoseLaurel,  IL  1132. 

Rose  WUlow,  III.  149J. 

Rosemary,  III.  1279. 

Roses,  Ayrshire,  II.  77S.  781. 

Roees,  China,  II.  770. 7HI,  7»2. 

Roses,  CUmbing,  11.7814799. 

Roses,  Damask,  II.  759,  781 .    Sce  Damask. 

Roia,  ETergRcn,  II.I773. 781. 

Roses,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  II.  783. 

Rmcs,  Moss,  II.  760. 780. 

Roses,  Musk,  II.  775. 783. 

Roses  of  Psestum,  II.  784. 

Roses  of  Pr«neste,  11. 784. 

Boses,  Noisette,  II.  770.  782. 

Roses,  Scotch,  11.757.783. 

Roies,  Whlte,  IL  764,  781. 

i{osmarlnusI..,cii.  111.1279. 

Rowan  Tree,  II.  916.    See  Pfrm  aucupilria. 

Jt&Ua  AU.,  Izzzi.  II.  1068. 

Aubi&ceaB,  Ixxxi.  II.  161 ;  IV.  2573. 

i?abusL.,  Uv.  11.672.733.;  IV.  2657.  See  Kcr- 

ria. 
Rue,  xxxiv.  I.  484.    Soe  Apli^fllum. 
Aikmn  I..,  ciU.  1 1 1 . 1 896. 
RtMMA  L.,  cxUv.  IV.  2516,  2517. 
R^Xa  L.,  xxxlv.  I.  484. ;  IV.  2544. 
RaticeiB,  xxxIt.  1. 484. 


S. 


560. 
cxlU. 


IV.  2487.  SeeJuniperas 


srW4iWaU.,zI.  II. 

SoAIjm  Baah. 
5ablna. 
Saddle  Tree,  xlx.  1.  284. 
SajKrttta  Branicn.,  zzziz.  11.541. 
Sage.    SeeSilTia,  111.1261. 
Salidkceo!,  cxi.  111. 1453. 
Salisbarta  Sm.,  cxxxiU.  IV.  2065,  2094. 
Salix  L.,  cxl.  III.  1453. 
Sallow,  common  Black,  III.  1563. 
SaUow.  Great  round-leaved,  III.  1559. 
SaUow  Thom,  III.  1325. 

SalsMa  L.,  cUi.  111. 1282. 
Salt  Tree,  11. 634.    See  Halimodeodron. 
S&lvia  I,.,  cli.  III.  1282. 

5ambacus  rcwnt., IxxvU.  II.  1027. ;  IV.  257^2. 
Sand  Myrtle,  II.  1154.    See  LdophfUum. 
Santoltna  L.,  IxxxU.  II.  1C64. 1066. 
Sapindlcete,  xxxUi.  1. 474. 

&jpiiufttf  Lin.  fil.,  xxxiU.  1.475. 
Sapotdcae,  xci v .  11.1191. 
Hareophj-lluin  Tkmitb.,  zlTii.  II.  641. 
Sartis  Nut,  III.  1987.    Seo  Jilglans. 

Sarmentdcear  Nees  Von  Esenbeck.  cxUv.  IV. 
2516. 

SarsaparlUa,  cxlir.  IV.2511.    See  Smllax. 

Sas&nqua,  1.  390.    See  Cam611/a. 

SlMsafras  L.,  civ.  III.  1301 .    See  Laurus. 
Sassafras  Tree,  III.  1301. 
Saxifrigeae,  Ixxv.  11.994. 
Saturija  L.,  ci.  III.  1278. 
Saogh,  III.  1563.    See  saUx. 
Savory.    See  Saturija,  III.  1278. 
Savin,  cxlU.  IV.  2499.    See  Junlperus. 
Scaldbenries,  II.  743. 

Scaly  Bark  Hickory,  III.  1446.    Soe  caiya. 
Scampston  Elm,  111.1404. 
Scarlet  Oak,  III.  1879.    See  Querctu  cocciao. 
Scarlet  Thora,  II.  815. 
Scarlet  Thyme.    See  Gardoqula,  III.  I2»l. 
Schlnui  I^,  Iz.  II.  560.    Sc«  Duvm6«. 

SchizHndra  JftcA^.  XX.  1.295. 
Schizandrilces,  xx.  I.  295. 
Sch6tia  Ait.,  zliz.  II.,  660. 

Scfar6bera  Tfaun.,  xxxvi.  II.  504. 

Sc*t««r/ia  Jlftr*.,  cxlU.  IV.  2480.    See  Taxd- 
dium. 
SclerothSnuuu  A.  Br.,  zU.  I.  d67. 

ScSrpius  Morach  Metfa.,  xlU.  I.  581. 
Scorpion  Senna,  II.  644.    See  Coronilla. 
Scotch  Elm,  111. 1398. 
Scotch  Fir,  cxxxiU.  IV.  2153. 
Scotch  Laburaum,  II.  590.  See  Cftisus  alplous. 
Scotch  Pine,  cxxxUi.  IV.  2153. 

Scdttitf  R.  Br..  II.  640. 

Scropliulariace»,  ci.  111.  Ii76. 

Scrab  Oak,  III.  1889.    See  (^ifrcus  Catesfatf^Y 

SciktiK  Bronn.,  zsziz.  II.  Ml. 

Sea  BuckQiora,  IIl.  1324.    See  JEfipp6phap. 
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Sea  LaTender.    See  ^tlce.  III.  1987. 
Sea  Poralane  Tree,  III.  1290. 
Sea  Ragwort,  II.  1071. 

SMttm«Uzli.  11.965. 
SemiMrTlTuin,  taExil.  II.  96A 

Senicio  Ait,  Ixxxii.  II.  1065. 
Smteioarf.  JTtf.,  IzzziU.  II.  1078. 
SerUta  Conun.TlKXzi.  1 1. 1069. 

Servlce,  II.  921.  See  F^Tva  S6rbiu. 
Shaddoclu,  1.396. 

Shillon.  II.  1126.    See  Gaulthdrra. 
Shellbark  Hlckory.  III.  1446. 
Sheph6rdia  Nutt.,  crl.  III.  1321. 1397. 
Shrubby  Goosefoot,  III.  1288. 
Shrubfay  TrefoU,  1.489.    SeePtdlea. 
Slberian  Cedar,  IV.  9975.    See  Ptnus  Chnbra. 
Siberlan  Crab,  II.  899. 
Slberlan  Lllac,  11. 1919. 
SlberUn  Pea  tree,  II.  699. 
Slcilian  Ragwort,  II.  1071. 
ada  (mi.  AbMUtn)  0Mfi.,  zxtL  363. 
«dertds  AU.,di.  III.  IViS. 

Sider6xylon  Lam.,  xcv.  II.  1109.  Soe  Argdnia, 

Aunelia,  and  Af^rslne. 
SiWguSstrum  Toum.,  xlviii.  II.  657.  Sce  C^rcis. 
8UtacL.,zxTi.  I.  359. 
Sllk  Tree,  II.  665. 

Silver  Flr,  cxxxvlii.  IV.  2329.  2601.  See  Picea. 
Sls^brium,  xxi.  1. 313. 
SlipperyElm,  111.1407. 
Sloe  Thorn,  II.  684.    Sce  P^us  spindsa. 
Smllax  L.,  cxlill.  IV.  2510. 
Smooth-flrultedHorsechestnut,  1. 4(>8.  See  Vivia. 
Snake-bark  Maple,  1. 407.     See  J'cer  strldtum. 
Snowball    Tree,    II.    1040.       See    flbCimum 

O^pulus. 
Snowberry  Tree,  II.  1069.  See  Symphoricftrpos. 
Snowdrop  Tree,  II.  1189.    See  Halesui. 
Snowdrop  Tree,  Atner.,  II.  1206.   See  Chion&n. 

thus. 
Snow-flower,  II.  1905.    See  Chion&nthus. 
Snowy  Mespilus,'  1 1. 874.    See  Ameldnchier. 
Solan&cec.  c.  III.  1966. 
«olinum,  c.  III.  1966. 
SolAnd»  L.,ci.  III.  1«74. 
8olcii4nttw  O.  Am,  zzzlz.  II.  54S. 
8<niyaLtndl.,zzvl.  I.  S57. 
Sdnchtu  J^ocf..  IzzzUl.  II.107S. 
Sophbra  R.  Br.,  xl.  II.  563. ;  IV.  2549.    Scc  Ed- 

w&rdsfiz  Therm6psis,  and  Virgflia. 
56rbus L.,  Ixvill.  II .  921 . ;  IV.  2566.  See  P^rus. 
SoaUngja  Broocn.,  zzzlz.  II.  349. 
Sour  Gnm  l^ee,  III.  1317.    See  Nf  ssa. 
Southem  Olive,  cxlv.  IV.  2579. 
Southera  Wood,  II.  1068.    See  ilrtemisto. 
South  Sea  Tree,  II.  618.      Sec  Canhne. 
Sow  Bread,  II.  660.    See  Oeratdnia. 
Spaniih  Broom,  II.  576.  Sce  Sp&rtium^Cinccum. 
Spanlth  Chestnut,  III.  1983. 
Spanish  Furse,  II.  5S1. 
Spanish  Maple,  IV.  20B4. 
Spanish  Oak,  III.  1882.    See  Qydrcus  falcita. 

Spartianthut  Link,  xli.  I.  576.    See  Staura- 
cinthus. 
5p4rtium,xli.  11.576.;  IV.  2659.    See  Gcnista, 
Cvtisus,  Adenodbrpus,  Staurac£nthus. 

SteriMuAwDc^.lzzzl.  II.  106S. 
Spluicde  IfenfA.,  cU.  III.  1183 
SptuBrocllrM  WaU.,  xziiz.  1 .  54 1 . 
Spharolbbium  SmA*.  zli.  I.  567. 
SpluerMtima,  zz.  I.  S95. 
Sphenotoma  Sitp<..  Izzzili.  II.  1075. 
j^ira^a  I,.,  UU.  11.792.;  IV.  9556.   See.Kerrta 

^thM  ChrisA^  II.  594.    See  Zfxyphus. 
Spfndle  Tree,  xxxv.  II.  496.    Seo  £u6nymus. 
Spotted-leaved  Laurel,  II.  1026.    See  Auatha. 
Sprangiliti  Bol.  Cftb.,  IzzzlH.  II.  1075. 
Spmce  Flr,  cxxxvii.  IV.  2293. 2599.    Scc  A^hies 

excelsa. 
Spurge  Laurel,  III.  1309.    See  Dftphne  p6ntica. 
St.  Dabeoc's  Heath,  II.  1116. 
St.  John's  Bread,  II.  660. 
St.  John*s  Wort,  xxix.  1. 397. 
St.  Peter*s  Wort,  II.  1058. 
Stitehys  2»^..  cU.  III.  1281. 
Sttfhellna  Lessinff,  Ixxxli.  II.  1063, 1064. 
StaffTree,  II.  509.    See  Celistras. 
Stag's  Hora  Laurel,  II.  560.    Sec  Ahds. 
Staphylte  X.,  xxxiv.  1. 493. 
Staphyleiceae,  xxxiv.  1. 493. 

Siaphplodittdron  Toura.,  xxxiv.  II.  193. 


Sl&tic«i:...cii.  III.  1287. 

Stauracanthus,  xli.  II.  576. 

Btenanth^  Jt.  Br.,  IzzziU.  11.1075. 

Htarc4lla  L.,  zzvi.  I.  3fiS. 

StacnU&caa!,  zziii.  1. 353. 

Stillingta  Garden,  cvii.  III.  13.30. 1332. 

Stoe^chas  Dod.,  Ixxxii.  II.  1070. 
Stonecrop,  II.  965.    See  Sedum. 
Storax,  II.  1187. 

Stranva^^^siaiLindl.,  cxlv.  IV.  2663. 
Strawberry  Tree,  II.  1117.    See  ilVbutus. 

Strdlnu,  IV.  2280.    See  Plnus. 
Stringy  Bark  Tree,  II.  959.    See  Eucaiyptus. 
Stu&rtia  Cav.  xxviii.  1. 378.     See  Malachoden- 

dron. 
Stump  Tree,  II.  656.    See  Gymn6cladus. 

SCvlopiAiilum  Z)Mf.,zl.  II.  560. 
StJiiMlia  R.  Ar.,  Izzzlii.  II.  1075. 

5tyrkceae,  xciv.  II.  1187. 
StfTBX  I..,  xciv.  II.  1187. 

SiUter  Cam.,  cxxviii.  III.  1911. 
Sugar  Maple,  1.411. 
Sumach,  11.548.    See  ^ds. 
Sun  Rose,  xxil.  1. 328. 
8ath«rl&nd<a  R.  Br.,  zlTil.  II.  643. 
Swamp  Oak,  Aust.,  IV.  2060.    See  Casuarlna. 

Swaini&nia  8*1.,  zlril.  II.  643. 

Sweet  Bay  Tree,  III.  1297. 
Sweet  Brfiur,  11.765. 
Sweet  Chestnut,  III.  1983. 
Sweet  Gale,  cxxxii.  IV.  2056. 
Sweet  Gum.    See  Nyssa. 
Sweet  Locust,  II.  660. 
Swifts  Poplar,  III.  1057. 
Sycamore,  1.414.    See^'cer. 
Sycamore,  Amer.,  cxxxil.  IV.  9043.      Sec  Pla- 
tanus. 

Stpnphdria  Pers.,  Ixxxi.  II.  1058. 

Sjfmphoricarpa  Neck.,  Ixxxi.  II.  1058. 
Syraphoric&rpus  J)//;.  Ixxxi.  II.  1027,  1058. 
STmpIoekccic, xciT.  II.  1186. 
SVmploooB  Ker,  xciv.  II.  1  tK6. 
^ringa  L.,  xcvi.  II.  1198,  1208. 
Syringa  of  the  Gardens,  II.  951.    Sec  Philadel- 

phus. 
Syrineete,  xc%'i.  II.  1198, 1208. 
SplngSdea  Amir.  Beath.,  Itsatin.  II.  1069. 


T. 
Tacamahac  Tree,  III.  1673. 

raet^nio,  Izzil.  II.  965. 

TieMd,  IV.  2937.    See  Plnus. 
Tanakaa,  cxxxUl.  IV.  9102. 
ramariciceie,  Ixx.  II.  947. 
T^arix  Be*.,  Ixx.  II.  947.    Sec  Myric^ria. 
Tamarisk,  11.947. 

TaiuuHum  L'HMt.,  Ixzzlii.  II.  1074. 
TarchonAntha*  Lam., Izzzlil.  II.  107S. 

Tirton-ralra,  cv.  III.  1211.    See  Diiphnc. 
Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  II.  1052. 
Tauzin  Oak,  III.  1843. 
TaTcmltea  D«c.,  zlvlli.  II.  646. 
7>ixicee,  cxxxiU.  IV.  2065. 
7%xus  L.,  cxxxiil.  IV.  2065.  2066. 

See  Podoc&rpus,  IV.  2100. 
Taxbdlum  Rich.,  cxUi.  IV.  2480. 
Tea  Tree,  1. 399. 

Tea  Tree  of  New  HoUand,  II.  957. 
Tea  Tree  of  Van  Dlemen'8  Land,  cxlv.   IV. 

2567. 
Ticoma,  c.  III.  1269. 
Tcmpic«6nia,  zlTii.  11.640. 

Tenona  Spreng.,  Ixxv.  II.'997.  See^pIeOrum. 
Terebinthacee,  xxxiv.  II.  545. 

T^rf6{fi/AtMJuss.,xx0x.  11.545.  SeePistAda. 
Temstromtldcnr,  xxvii.  1.376. 

TitraHx,  II.  1079.    See  frlca. 
TetraplUma  G.  Don,  xxxix.  II.  .542. 
TeHcxium  Schreb.,  di.  III.  1279. 

That^mia  SprcnR.,  czzziii.  IV.  «lOO.    Sm  Dncrydiura. 
Thia  L..,  xxix.  I.  381, 392. 
Th6  de  l*Abbe  Gallois,  III.  1377. 

Therm6psls,  II.  566.  Sec  Piptfinthus  and  ^na- 
g^ris. 

Thibalidia  II.  B.  ct  Kunth,  zcir.  II.  1173. 
Thora  Trees.    See  Cratffi^gus,  II.  813. 
Thorny  Acacia,  II.  660. 
31i0ia,'cxl.  IV.  2105.  2454.    See  Oiprdssus  and 
Callitris. 
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Thfnw.  III.  11». 
IViuttcfae,  ct>.  III.  II 

TihnKte'ii  Tgnni  „  dT. 

Ti^wtea GniD.. cw.  I 
TMniiu  i..  d.  111.11711, 

TU\iDcmJua.'.\XTU.'i.J 
TWT«m,,l«»ll.l) 


■OT.anDtehDe. 


l.tes.  Sf.  PrkUf  Aib. 


:?fS." 


vupAmt  Cr^.  1 


KESSr 


TupeloTrM,  Ill.laifi. 


Ulaiffac,  ctIU.  III  Ini 

'^'Lniui  L..CTI11    III  txti  m^i     a_  ■><* 

UnMllaClMT.  11  »;   "^'    8"P«««- 

«JTigh,Fl,H™enuclJ«,  II.1IS.    S«!S*.: 

tw£^'J"p^',V«.riu.  11.  ,m.  s«  ^„. 


racclnlinii  L..  xcil.  II.  1(174.  hm 
See  PhjileTocilTpiu.  tkxivJll   ll'  i|n 

v5"taS5f°m' "''"  "■"*"■ 

^Mm  fa(!r«. -dl   ni,  IJ86.    SwAtoJda. 


WeeplDE  Elm.  ' 
Weeptal  Turlm 


Whti,  Spruciriv:  Mlb**^ 
WbllaTbani.  II.  s». 
WhliB  Vlne  ObbuU.  «tU.  I. 
Wbite  Witmit.  III.  1U9. 
Wbltc  Wood.  ili.  1.  SM 
WhittyPcir  Tn»,  II.  Ml 
WhorUebcrTT,  II.  LISS 

WlldCotMl.  il.  1010. 
WEld  Cualder  Bo».  II.  lOU. 
WUd  HoorTHidde.  11.1140 
WUdlndlgi,  Il.«i7. 


Wlld  Orugs,  iMT., 
Wlld  RoKDUtT.  11.11 

WUd  SerTlec  "11.  sis 

WilLow!  Duke  of  Beii 
Wlll0TiO.h,  III.  IB9I 
Wbitetao.»  R.  Bt.,  1 
Wloter  Berrr,  uitI. 
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WtoUria  Nutt.,  xWUt.  II.  047. ;  IV.  9US. 
Woodbine,  II.  1043. 
Wonnseed,  11. 1068. 
Wych  Blm.  III.  1398. 
Wych  HaMl.  II.  1006. 

X« 

Xanthorhtza,  xtIU.  I.  Sfi5. 
XanthoxyUU^,  xxxIt.  1. 487. 
Xanth6xyliim  L..  xxxIt.  1. 487,  488. 

^i6steon  Juss.,  Ixxx.  II.  1050. 

J^ldttemm  Dec.,  Ixxx.  II.  1060.  See  Lonioera. 

Y. 

Yellow  Beech,  III.  1953. 
Yellow  China  Rose,  II.  771. 
Yellow  Eglantine,  II.  765. 
YeUow  Koot,  xvUi.  I.  255.  ) 


YeUow  Wood.  II.  666.    8ee  VtrRlHa. 
YeUow  Wood,  III.  1368. 
Yew,  American.  cxxxlti.  IV.  S093. 
Yew,  oommon,  cxxxUi.  IV.  2066. 
Yew,  Japan,  IV.  2100.    See  Podoc&rpus. 
Yieca  L.,  cxllv.  IV.  2521. 
Yulan  Tree.  xlx.  I.  278.    See  UtgabUa  con- 
spicua. 

Z. 

ZanthSxyhim,  I.  487.    See  Xanth6xylnm. 
Zelkoua,  IIL  1409.    SeePlfinera. 
Zen6hia,  Ixxxvi.  II.  1077. 1108. 
Zlzyphus  Toum^  xxxvU.  II.  524.;  IV.  2547. 
bee  iUiClrus  and  Berchdmia. 
Zi5mia  PemkfZlTU.  II.  M6. 
Zucc^snJa  Cav.,  xUx.  II.  660. 
ZyCopnyllicca.zzzlT.  1.484. 
Z}fO|ihyUum,  1. 484. 
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A. 

AcA^ctM.  dealbita,  mode  of  protectUiff,   by  Dr. 

Neill,  L  667. 
Aooms,  eatable,  iii.  1845.  1906. 1913. 1919.     Te- 

resa*s  (see  Don  Quixote).  iii.  1907. 
Almonds  as  a  stock  for  grahing,  iL  b78. 
Almonds,  emulsion  of,  li.  97GL 
Almonds,  Bltter,  iL  677. 
Almonds,  Jordan.  ii.  677. 
Almonds,  Valentia,  iL  677. 
Aieppo  mustard,  iL  554. 
Amadou,  UL  i6H.  1831.    False,  iU.  1832. 
Amboyna  pitch,  Iv.  SMS. 
American  bug  (.\Vi'>'  lanlgera),  IL  90S. 
Anisette  de  Bordeaux,  L  25& 
Arbutus,  use  ofthe  fk^uit  of,  IL  1118. 
Arcades,  trees  fit  for,  L  3691 ;  iv.  2006. 
Arrack,  anise.  L  Sa8. 

Athenian  poplar,  origin  of  the  name,  iU.  1651. 
Athol,  Duxes  of,  thcir  plantations,  Iv.  ^359. 
Athol  estaies,  culture  of  the  larch  on,  iv.  8387. 
Avenues,  trees  for,  i.  368.  418.  465.:  III.  1379. 

1642.1666.1670.;  IV.  204L 


Balm  of  Oilead,  iv.  2340. 

Balsam  of  the  Poplar,  iU.  1^5. 

Bamacles,  UL  1828. ;  iv.  260a 

Baskets,  L  237.;  iiL  1447.  1471. 1697 .  1709. 

Basket-making,  UL  1471. 

Bast  mats,  roode  of  nuking,  L  S^,  368, 9fS9L 

Bachelor,  derivation  of  the  word,  iiL  ISyH. 

Beads,  trees  producing,  i.  47&  4i>4. 

Beating  the  walnut,  use  of.  Ui.  1434. 

Beech,  bett  wood  for  ftiel,  liL  196L 

Beehives,  iL  744. :  Iv.  2483. 

Bees,  food  for.  L  »9. ;  IL   530.537.  577.  589.  719. ; 

iU.  1477. 1563.;  iv.  2S8& 
Besoms,  to  make,  U.  596;  UL  1GS7.  2016. 
Bickers,  U.  497. 

Blrd  cherry,  as  a  trap  for  insects,  i.  710. 
Birdlime,  modes  of  making,  IL  5ia  1022. 
Bird*s*eye  maple  wood,  1.  412. 
Btrds,  paste  for,  L  298. 
Black,  to  dye,  i.  493. 
Blisters  on  the  skm,  to  raise,  L  233. :  iU.  1306L1330. 

1368. 
Boundary  oaks,  UL  1779. 
Bowers,  to  cover,  L  233,  234. 
Bowers,  trees  for  cuttmg  into,  L  369. :  iL  531.  •. 

Ui.  1203.  1334. ;  iv.  2010, 2493. 
Bows,  wood  used  for.  U.  59L ;  UL 1361  9070.  2066. 
Box  edgings,  to  cut,  UL  134a 
Box  parterres  of  erobroidery,  UL  1337.;  Iv.  S5BS. 
Boxwood  for  wood-engraving  and  tumery,  iU. 

13S6w 
firead  Atxn  cfaestnut  flour,  UL  1967. 
Sread  firom  tbelotus,  U.  526. 


Brignole  plums,  mode  of  preserving,  iL  689. 
Brooms,  American.  iii.  2013;  iv.  2457.  EngUsh.iL 

695. ;  UL  lfl9a    For  butchen,  iv.  2519. 
BuU  oaks,  iii.  1779. 
Buxgundy  pitch,  mode  of  preparing,  iv.  2306. 

C. 

Caledonla,  why  so  called,  iiL  SQ2L 

CamcIIia  garden,  L  392. 

Camellia  wall,  L  392. 

Camphor,  mode  of  obtalning,  iU.  1305. 

Canada  balsam,  iv.  2340. 

CaneUabark,  1.257. 

Canoes,  wood  for,  L  274i  288. ;  ilL  1709. 

Cape  heaths,  list  of,  iL  1089L  1091.    Mode  of  cul- 

ture,  iv.  2574.    Treatment  of,  iL  1100. 
Capers,  mode  of  preparing,  L  313,  314^  Subttitute 

for,  ii.  59& 
Capriflcation,  UL  1370. 
Cardinal  trees,  iiL  1383. 
Caries  of  the  chestuut,  Ui.  19P9. 
Carvings  in  wood,  L  36^;  iii.  1415.  1642. 
CMks  for  suffar,  HL  1879.  1881.  188&     For  wtoe, 

UL  1991.    Hooiis  for.  iv.  1712. 
Casuarina  (swarop  oak),  mode  of  growing  in 

England,  iv.  2061.  * 

Ceps,  liL  1836L 

Charcoal  of  the  beech,  UL  1962L 
Charooal,  woods  suitable  for,  i  288. 368.  417.  401 

4fi9. ;  ii.  537.  1200. ;  UL  1368.  1525.  1563.  1647. 

168L  1962.  199L  2009. 
CharmUle,  iii.  20ia 
Cherry  brandy,  ii.  697. 
Cherry  trees  m  pots,  iL  702. 
Cberry  Sunday,  U.  6P9. 
Chestnut  bread,  iiL  1987.  1995,  '996. 
Cbestnut  charcoal,  ilL  1991. 
Chestnut  timber,  how   distinguished  Arom  oak. 

UL  1989. 1991, 1992, 1993  ' 

China  turpentine,  iL  547. 
Chinese  method  of  dwarfing  trees,  UL  137a 
Chine8epickl€,L280. 
Chocolate  from  the  Ume,  i.  3^. 
Church,  ancient,of  oak,  iu.  1748. 
Cider  brandy,  U.  896. 
Ctder,  to  make,  U.  8S7. 
Clap4)oards,  description  of,  iv.  2S84 
Clematine,  L  23a 
Cobbetfs  nursery,  iL  616. 
Coifte,  subsUtute  for,  iL  657. 
Cdophony,  Iv.  2125.  2223  2336. 
Columns  of  living  trecs,  U.  124S. 
Confltures  d*6pine  vinette,  i.  301. 
Coquette,  a  machine  for  drying  plants,  iiL  1960L 
Corfrods,ilLS083.  '    » r-  -»       *»«* 

Cork,  mode  of  obtaining,  UL  1914. 
Cora,  eflbct  of  the  berberry  on,  L  302. 
Coughs,  remedies  for,  L  268.  511. ;  iv.  2115. 
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^iMjuru  ui  cnuGU*].  ]L  IgJ, 
Ciip-ttalM  lilBlMr.  (U.  I3M. 


rlllg,U.  tlGEI,ll-a 


D^ooSi  inA 


«13.  il£.i    li.Tl&i   iU.   II 
D«r6,  ChiHdl.,  L  m 


EdflBi,  (hn 


IQ  (rauinli,  11.  1173. 1 


inft>r,I.E£8.?7imi 


>c*IIbLIv.< 
bedwIiilD 


F«nl  uf  Ihc  Bluk  MDunuiln,  1< 
FoKit  of  TnniiviL.  in  ScoalaKl, 
Fomu  orwk  In  Biitdn.  iU.  IT5 
Forott  Ot  fitm  ind  fln,  l>. 

F«  coim,  ii.  Sn. 

Fngnnt  bniKchntnut,  1.  474. 

■^nehbcniw,  i-  '" 


Orowth,  nte  oT.  oriliclueh,  Vw.: 

pnilir,  <U.  IS3.      Or  tbe  uItb 
Of  Ibc  wUlcn,  iiL  IW&  im 

Gum  AnUc,  [m  p^ucinc  II,  ii 

Gum  benJlnUn,iiL^3ML 


dmn  twMantn,  IL  638. 
Gunpowder,  charcaal  lued  ror  nukir 


Iii;rbrki,  woad  lu 


il  buildillfB.  lii 


t    51&    Modeof  culUni.ii. 


Junpcr   T  »9J 

Luiet<l.Tia 
ljuniittniia,ili.  103 

LarnlHrdr  F^liu',  ii 
Uufenn,  lli.  13SL 
M,rtle  5.S6J. 

Oik,Ul.l799. 


Relliinthenum  WBlT,  L 
Hemlock  ipruce,  ling 

HiRh   One   (eedlini 


Uoapt,  wDod  foi,  lu. 

199*.  soa. 

Hop-polef,  wood  fr-r 

Hop«,  ■ubstjtiitc  IbT. 
Hort^nUd.  whr  Ihii 
hidnnK»,  ii.  ssa 


IHl.  K67.  IraT.  1711. 1711 


ic  wn  apptied  tD  thc 
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Houaeflies,  effect  of  the  pcriploca  on,  iii.  12S7. 
Huile  de  mannotte»  ii.  684 
Huile  de  row,  ii.  789. 
Uungary  water,  iii.  1880. 


Ice  stonn,  !▼.  S1S6. 

Ilex  o«k,  auitable  for  the  sea  shore,  iii.  1902. 

Indian  puter,  mode  of  making,  iii.  JS61. 

Indian  rubber,  tree«  producing,  iit  1345. 1S53. 

Indian  soup,  iii.  1919. 

Indigo,  plant  produdng,  ii.  648. 

Indigo,  substitutet  for,  il.  607.  630. 

Ink,  indelible,  iL  555. 55&  686. 

Ink,  to  make,  iU.  1990. 

Insects  good  for  fbod.  iii.  1816. 

Insccts  on  the  ^ietins.  iv.  2139. :  — 

Alder,  iii.  1687. 

Bircb,  iii.  170a 

Oak,  lii.  1815. 

Pear  tree,  ii.  887. 

Poplar,  iii.  1638.  1654. 

Rose,  li.  810. 

Willow,  iii.  1479. 
InsecU  figured.    See  the  list    in    thc   Tablc  uf 

Contents,  clxxxiii. 
Insects,  useof  bird  cherry  toprotcct  from,  li.  710. 
Irritability  of  pUnts.  i.  3U0. ;  ii.  558. 

J. 

Japan  yamish,  ii.  553. 

Judas  tree,  use  of  the  flowers  of,  in  cookcry,  ii.658. 

Jujube,  syrup  of,  IL  525. 

Jujube  trees,  difierent  kinds  of,  iv.  2546. 

Juniper  berrie*,  usct  of,  iv.  24S8. 

K. 
Kauri  rcsin,  iv.  2549. 
Kermes,  liL  190a 
Kiriichwasser,  li.  697 
Knce  timber  of  the  larch,  iv.  2381. 
Knee  Umber  of  tbe  oak,  iii.  1807. 
Krumholx  of  Styria,  iv.  2187. 


Labdanum,  or  ladanum,  the  modc  of  gatherinc. 

i.  380. 
Labvrinths  of  the  hombeam,  iii.  2011. 
Lackey  moth,  iiL  1893. 
Lamb's  wool,  the  drink  so  caUed,  ii.  901. 
Lamoblack,  prcparation  of,  iv.  2125.  2223. 
I^ndes,  modc  of  planting  with  pinasters,  iv.  2219 
Landscape-gardening,  efffect  of  trees  In,  of  the 

Alder,  ilL  1683. 

Ash,  ii.  1220. 

Beech,  iiL  1965. 

Birch,  iiL  1694. 1700. 

Ccdar  of  Lebanon,  iv.  241& 

Elieagnus,  iii.  1923. 

Elm,  iii.  1383. 

Hazcl,  thickets  of,  iii.  2025. 

Hombcam,iiL2011. 

Horsechestnut,  i.  465. 

Ivy,  ii.  1004. 

Larch,  iv.  2327,  2373. 

Lime  trcc,  iL  369. 

Locust,  ii.  621. 

Lombardy  poplar,  iii.  16S2. 

Oak,  iii.  1789. 

Plane  tree,  iv.  2039. 

Weeping  willow,  liL  UOgi 

Willow,  lii.  1527. 

Scotch  pine,  iv.  2176. 

Silver  ffr,  iv.  2229. 

Stone  pinc,  iv.  2229. 

Spruce  flr,  iv.  2301. 

Sweet  chestnut,  iii.  1997. 

Ycw,  Iv.  2072. 
Landscapcs  figured.  See  tbe  list  in  Table  of  Con- 

tents,  clxiv. 
Larch,  ratc  of  growth  of,  iv.  2354. 
Laurel  watcr,  il.  719. 
Lavender  water.  to  make,  iiL  1281. 
Legends  of  the  Abele,  iii.  l«a 

Alder,  liL  1G83L 


L«gendt  of  tbeAJmond,  ii.  678. 

Apple,  u.  889. 

Asb,  il.  122& 

Aspen,  UL  1648. 

Black  poplar,  iiL  1654. 

British  oak,  iii.  1753. 

Chaste  tree,  iii.  1885. 

Comel  tree,  ii.  1016. 

Chrisfs  thora,  ii.  528.  . 

Hawthora,  iL  &:& 

HoUy,  IL  611. 

Ivy,  IL  1005. 

Jasmine,  iL  125& 

Llme  tree,  iv.  2540. 

Lombardy  poplar,  iii.  1669. 

MisUetoc,  IL  1022. 

Mountain  ash,  ii.  917  —  920. 

Mulberry,  iii.  1345l 

Myrtle,  iL  961. 

Oak,  m.  1722. 

Periwlnklc,  ii.  1255. 

Pine  and  flr  tribe.  iv.  2m. 

Plane  tree,  iv.  2037. 

Pomegranate,  IL  940. 942. 

Quince,  ii.  9^ 

Uose,  ii.  791. 

Rosemary,  UL  1280. 

Rue,  i.  485. 

St.  John's  wort,  i.  397. 

Sycamore,  i.  418. ;  iv.  2542. 

Swect  bay,  liL  1297. 

Walnut,  ili.  148& 

WiUow,  iii.  1463. 

Yew,  iv.  8066. 
Licts  de  parUament,  Ui.  1991. 
Lightning,  eflfect  of,  on  the  oak,  iii.  1812. 
Limes.  substitute  for,  ui.  lS\i). 
liqueurs,  tnm  ftuit,  L  369. ;  ii.  681.  690.  697. 

Liquid  storax,  iv.  2051. 

Liquorice,  substitute  for.ii.  621. 

Locust  tree,  rapid  growth  of,  ii.  612. 

LuggieSjJL  497. 

Lumbenng  party  in  Canada,  iv.  2116. 

Lungs  of  the  oak,  iU.  1832. 

Lye  for  washing  linen,  ii.  574. 

M. 

Magnolia  of  MaiUardidre,  L  263. 
MagnoUa  wall,  i.  264. 
Mauna  of  BrianQon,  iv.  2367. 
Manna,  trees  producing,  i.  410. ;  ii.  646. 1246. 
Manx  Aane,  iv.  2549. 
Maraschmo,  ii.  697. 

Mastich,  iL  548.  560.  Substitute  for,  Iv.  2605. 
Meat,  to  tender,  iii.  1368. 

Medical  uses  of  the  resinous  products  of  the  nine 
and  fir  tribe,  iv.  2126.  ^ 

•^teiSlS^fsS"*'  '■  **■ '  "■  ^- ' 

Mistletoe,   germination  of,  iL  1024.      Mode  of 
Prowating,    iv.    2571.      On   the  oak,    iii. 

Morels,UL1974. 

Mosque  of  Cordova,  wood  of,  ir.  2463. 

Moths,  to  keep  away,  iv.  2057. 

Mount  Magnolia,  described  by  Bartram,  L  276. 

Mulberry,  edict  of  James  I.  respccUng,  iii.  13«. 
.M°?f.?'8athering  the  leaves  for  silkworms, 
lii.  1355.  ^ 


N. 

NAces,  whv  so  callcd,  iU.  142a 
Noggins,  ii.  497. 

Norfolk  beauflns,  to  prepare,  U.  896. 
Nougat,  ilL  1428.  »-  «^  »  "^ 
Nurse  trees,  UL  180^:  — 

Larch,  iv,  2373. 

Sootch  pine,  iii.  1803. 

Spruce  fir,  iv.  2305. 
Nut,  maggot  of,  UL  2027. 
Nut  oll,  iii.  2094. 
Nut,  wecvil  of,  iU.  2027. 
^uts^nds  of,  Ui.  2019.     Quantity  importcd. 
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O. 

Oil,  beechi  U.  196S.' 

OU  ftom  tbe  privet,  U.  190O. 

Oil  made  ftam  the  oone  of  Ptmu  Cimbra»  iv. 

2279. 
OU,  Dut,  iii.  902«. 
Oil  of  roMDury,  iU.  1S80. 
Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  IL  676. 
OU  of  turpentine,  iv.  9S36. 
Oaofwalnutt,iii.  liS9. 
Oil,  olive,  to  malce,  ii.  1S07. 
Oliveg,  subttitute  for,  iL  686. 
OUvet,  to  pickle,  U.  1207. 
ODiruent  de  St.  Fiacre.    See  Grafting  day,  U. 

P. 

Pannage,  tii.  1747. 

Paper  bircb,  utee  of,  iii.  1709. 

Faraguay  tea,  mode  of  making,  U.  590. 

Parfait  amour,  U.  789. 

Parterres  of  embroidery  in  boz,  iU.  1337. ;  iv. 

2585. 
Peach  brandy,  U.  681. 
Pears,  mode  of  obtaining  new  kinds,  by  Dr.  Van 

Mont,  U.  882. 
Pean,  French,  mode  of  preterving,  U.  883. 
Pean,  to  dry,  U.  883. 
Perry,  to  make,  ii .  884. 897. 
Pines  and  ars,  cuttings  of,  iv.  2198. 
Pinet  and  flrs,  grafting,  iv.  2129. 
Pine  barrens,  iv.  91 17. 
Pine  forest  on  flre,  iv.  2157. 
Pinetums,  iv.  2190. 
Pinetums  of  Great  Britain,  tabular  view  of.  iv. 

2450. 
Pitch,  iv.  2125.  2175.  9222. 9260. 
Piich,  black,  iv.  222i. 
Pitch,  Burgundy,  iv.  2308. 
Plane  tree,  shade  of,  iv.  2047. 
Plane  tree,  wool  of,  iv.  2Wo. 
Flanting  flrom  pots,  i.  265. 
Planting  in  puddlo,  i.  371. 
Planting,  by  fixing  wUh  water,  i.  966. 
Poetry  on  the  Arbulus,  ii.  1117. 

Beech,  Ui.  1958. 

Birch,  iU.  1700. 

Fune,  U.  574. 

Hazel,  iU.  S02I.  i 

HoHy,  ii.  513. 

Ling,  U.  1084. 

Oak,  iii.  1785. 

Walnut,  iii.  1431. 

Wayfarlngtree,  iL  1035. 

Yew,  iv.  2083. 
Poisoning  planti,  i.  300. 

Poisonous  trees  and  shrubs,  1.533.476.493.;  1i. 
549.  553.  555.  561.  564.  610. 709.  719.  ;  iu.  1267. 
1308. 
Polenta,  to  make,  iU.  1996. 
Pomatum,  origin  of,  ii.  896. 
Portable  house,  for  protecting  planta,  ii.  670. 
Port  wine  from  British  fruit,  ii.  686. 
Potash,  trees  producing,  L  412. :  ii.  579. 583. 596. 

1219.;  iiL  1480. 1525. 1647. 
Pounce,  what  made  of,  iv.  2403. 
Protecting  by  gause  or  bunting,  i.  280.     With 

mats,  i.  257.    By  straw  ropes,  i .  279. 
Protecting  ft-ame  for  plants,  iv.  2531. 
Protccting  treee  and  shrubs,  i.  280.    364.   392. 

396. ;  iil.  waU,  1306. 
Protecting  roots.  L  266. 
Prunes,  mode  of  preparing,  ii.  669. 
Prussic  acid,  plants  producing,  ii.  671. 714. 
Public  walks,  trees  suitable  for,  i.  368. 416. 418.: 

iU.  1384. 1415. 164d. 
Pumping  of  the  larcb,  iv.  2385. 
Purple,  to  dye,  i.  4Sn. 
Pyrale,  iu.  19S^. 
PvroUgnoiis  acid,  iv.  3399. 
PyTotedinic  clock,  958. 

Q- 
Quass,  mode  of  maJcing,  iv.  235 


Raisln^,  to  make,  iL  896. 818. 

Rakl,  the  liqueur  so  caUed,  U.  690. 

Ranging  timben  in  Americ»,  tv.  9118. 

Ratafla  of  Grenoble,  ii.  697. 

Red  oak  staves,  iU.  1886. 

Red,  to  dye,  f .  530. 

HeUgious  ceremooies,  trees  ufcd  in,  U.  501. 518. ; 

iv.9S49. 
Remarkable  trees :  — 

AJden,  lu.  1687. 

Apple  trees,  ii.  906. 

Arbutus,  in  the  Bot.  Gard.  Edin.,  iv.SS75. 

Ash  trees,  ii.  1925. ;  iv.  2580. 

Balsam  poplan,  iu.  1675. 

Beecbes,  iii.  1954. 1970.  1976. 

Black  walnut,  iU.  1438. 

Buyukdlre  plane  tree,  iv.  9042. 

Cedan,  iv.  2404.  2425.  2500  Of  Monnt 
Lebanon,  iv.  9107  9411.  Visittoftraveilen 
to,  iv.  2409. 

Chestnuts,  remarkable   Ui.   1967.  1999.   Of 
Mount  Etna,  iU.  1987. 

Cypresscs,  remarkable,  iv.  94(i6. 9470. 

Deciduous  cypresscs,  large  tieea  oC  iv.  94SS» 

Elms.  Ui.  1391.  1402. 

Fig  trees,  iii.  1367. 

Hawthorns,  ii.  840.;  iv.  2562. 

Hollies,  ii.  515. 

Hornbeams,  iii.  2007,  2019. 

Horse  chestnuta,  i.  466. 

John8on*8  willow,  iU.  1518. 

Larches,  iv.  2355. 

Laurels,  ii.  719. 

Lime  trees,^.  371. ;  iv.  2^. 

Lomlmrdy  poplars,  iU.1670. 

Mulberr^  trees,  iii.  1545.  1347.  At  Cantcr- 
bury,  IV.  SS86. 

Myrtles,  iL  *m. 

Napoleon'8  wiUow,  Ui.  1511. 

Oi^s,  iiL  1741. 17£J.  1773.  1837.  With  cno. 
joined  trunks,  iii.  1781. 

Pear  trees,  ii.  881.  888. 

Fines  in  the  Canaries,  iv.  2963. 

PUne  trees,  iv.  S038.  2042. 

Poplan,  iii.  1654. 

Fortugdl  laurel,  it.  715. ;  iv.  25)5. 

Salishurias,  iv.  9099. 

Scotcfa  pines,  iv.  2184. 

Siiver  fln,  iv.  2337. 

Spruce  fin  at  the  Whim,  iv.  22 

Stone  pine  of  Sablettes,  iv.  2SI28 

Sycaraorcs,  L  419. ;  iv.  2542. 

Walnut  trees,  iU.  \^. 

Willows,  UL  1308.  1518. 1527. 

Yews,  iv.  9069.  9073.  2U91. 

Zelkoua,  iii.  1411. 
Resin.    See  Rosin. 
Resinous  products  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribet,  iv. 

21'i5. 2174,  2221. 
Rbeumatisin,  cures  for,  i.  268.  488 ;  in.  1967. 
Rhododendron,  boney  of,  iL  1132. 
Rockwork,  plants  for,  i.  3!S.  336  :H8.  Snf^  400. 
402. ;  U.  57&  583.  601.  604.  638.  800    966.;  iU. 
12o8.  1277, 1278, 1287'  1309.  1313 
Rosariumsj  ii.  794. ;  iv.  256L 
Rose  Acacia,  mode  of  training,  li.  628. 
Rose,  architectural,  ii.  793. 
Rose  garden  iL  793. 
Rose,  history  of,  ii.  785. 
Rose,  insects  on,  to  destroy,  U.  8G9. 
Rose  of  Lancaster,  iL  761. 
Rose,  mode  of  drying  the  petals,  IL  787.  71 
Rose  pink,  ii.  681. 
Rose  plantations,  U.  786, 787, 788. 
Rose-water,  U.  788.  790. 
Rose  wall,  U.  80a 
Roses,  arcades  of,  iL  797. 
Roses,attarof,iL789. 
Roses,  baskeU  of,  iL  800. 
Roses,  best  collections,  ii.  750. 
Roses,  budding  the,  ii.  802. 
Roses,  dimbing,  ii.799L 
Roses,  conserve  o^  iL  789. 
Roses,  csseiice  uf,  u.  788. 
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Roiea,  hedget  oT,  IL  79a 

RoMa,  honey  ct,  U.  7891 

RoMt,  oil  of,  U.  789. 

BoMt,  paraiol  rods  for  tnining,  IL  790. 

RoMt,  prunioff,  il.  807. 

RoMi,  replanttng»  U.  80& 

Roaoi,  fplrit  of,  11. 789. 

RoM«^  standard,  H.  807, 808L 

RoMf,  •weetmeat  of,  IL  79a 

RoMf,  training,  11. 799. 8091 

RoMt,  undergrowth  of.  U.  790. 

RoMB,  vinegar  of,  IL  788L 

RoMtte.  why  lo  called,  U.  798. 

Rorin,  Kauri,  iv.  8M9. 

Rotin,  mode  ofpreparlng,  iv.  S185i  S8S1. 

Roain  of^^biet  Dodglas/,  iv.  83Sa 

Rotin,  yellow,  iv.  SSSS. 

Rue,  uaei  o^  L  485. 

a 

flabotiL  to  make,  lU.  1961. 
Sacredtreei,  L  1& 

AUaotua,  L  49a 

Deodar  Cedar,  It.  84S9. 

Mezican  flr,  iv.  8S4a 

Oaki,  Chaonian,  iU.  1783.  i  among  the  Celti, 
lli.  17fiS. ;  aa  Und  marks,  lU.  178^:  erer- 
green,  UL  1901. 

Plne,  IT.  S86S, 
Sallcine^  UL  I4fla 
Salletum,  iU.  1477. 
Salt,  pipa  for,  UL  138t 
SandaLwood,  iU.  14ia 
Sap  green,  mode  ofmaking,  IL  53SL 
Saiaaftaa  root,  L  858. 
Savemake  Forest,  uL  1798. 
Scarlet  leavM,  planti  produdng  them  in  autumn. 

L  405.  41&  4S?.  i  iL  549.  fifia  ;  Iv.  9051. 
Scenting  llneii,  L  858. 
Sc6l7tui  dMtrdctor,  iU.  1387. 
8ea  coait,  treei  luitable  for,  L  418. 
Sea  ihore,  treei  fit  fbr,  IIL  ISOa 
Seedi  tenacioui  oflife,  1.  899. 
Senna,  leavei  uied  for,  L  4S4L 


iiia,  icsTa  uwa  lor,  i.  vz 

Plant  producing,  il  6Ga 

Sutetituteror,iL69& 
Shaky  wood,  UL  1999.  SOOa 
Sherbet,  to  make,  i.  576L 
Shinglei.  deacriptlon  of,  ir.  SS84w 
8hip..buildhig^  hlMory  of,  lU.  1740. 
ttioemaker'1  wax,  compoiition  of,  It.  8187. 
StUcwormi,  to  feed,  Ui.  1350. 13Sa  1364. 136BL 
Sllrer  flr,  vitaUt/  of  the  itumpi  of,  iv.  8107.  SS33. 
Sin>pdeOroMUle,iL97& 
Skewen,  IL  497«. 
Slide  of  Alpnach,  It.  Sll5. 
Slottghing,  ihrubi  whlch  wUl  pvodace;,  L  8S& 
Spamah  fly,  IL  ISOL  ISSk 
Splrituoui  liquon  from  treei,  L  868.  S94i  89& : 

a  fiB&  543.  fiaa  66a  esL  oga  697. 7ia  743L  78a 

881  89&  1119. 1 19&:  ilL  13»l 
Sporti  of  AU  Hallow  E*en,  U.  90L 
Spmce  beer,  mode  of  making,  iv.  SSlfiL 
StakM  of  oak  found  Ui  the  Thanei,  UL  174& 
Stoeki  fbr  magnoUai,  L  88& 

For  peachM,  U.  67& 

For  plumi,  iL  690. 

For  roaei,  ii.  78& 
Storaz,  mode  of  gathering,  IL  118& 
Straiburg  turpentine,  mode  of  preparlng,  iv.  833S. 
Sjcamore,  germination  of,  1. 415. 
Syoophan^  origin  of,  UL  136& 
Simr  ftom  the  conea  of  Pinus  Lambertfdiia,  iv. 

Sugar  flrom  the  Aichila,  Iv.  Sfi67. 

Sugar,  mode  of  preparlng  from  the  mapte,  L  41& 

Sugar,  treea  and  ibrufaa Irom  which  itii  made.  L 

369.  4ia  41&  417.  4S1  489. ;  U.  658.  1133. ;  iv. 

8S9LSfi67. 

T. 

Tablei  of  eitron  wood  of  the  Romana,  iv.  847& 

Xunarinda.  lubititute  for,  U.  667] 

O^nning,  bark  flt  for.  L  308. 465.  46fiL ;  ii.  549. 

563. 606.  687.  1065.  1183.  ISia :  iU.  1459.  1647. 

1663.  1681.  17S5.  1789.  1879.   1883.  1886.  1889. 

196^  ld9L  S  iv.  8194.  SS36. 8365.  S3i3. 

8 


T^nnlng  to  America,  Ui.  1879. 1883. 1886. 1889. 
Tar,  beat  flrom  th«  Sooteh  pineu  iv.  8174.    Mode 

ofpreparing,iv.81S6.S17«rSK9.    • 
T«MiubatitutMfor,U.686.i  iU.  1577.  1391.;  Iv. 

85o7. 

Teapot  haodlea,  U.  510. 

Tendering  meat,  iU.  1368. 

ThickeU  of  brambtai,  um  of  In  landwaDe-flaideB. 
ing.  U.  745.^^  ««.wipb-bwiwb. 

lliyrmji  of  Baccfaua,  Iv.  8118. 
Timber  hi  lingle  oaiu,  iti.  1777. 
TDbaooo,  lubstitute  for,  U.  554. 

^^'^:?'***»  *-*®- «  "•  **•  W7.  87&  ;  Ul.  ISOO^ 
1333. 1339, 134a ;  Iv.  8013.  S07S.  S154. 9467. 

Toyi,  wood  for,  i.  368. 417. 

TVaniplanting  large  treei,  i.  370. 

Treei  and  shrubi  conaidered  botanlcaUy,  i.Sll. 

Trcefl  and  ibrubi  coniidered  plctorlally,  1. 193. 

Ireei  and  ihrubi  coniidered  with  reference  tQ 
man,  L  819. 

Treei  and  ihrubi,  ecooomlcal  hlitory  of,  L  SSS. 

Treei  and  ihrubi,  hlitory  and  geograuhy  of,  1. 16. 

Trcea  and  thrubi  indigenoui  to  Britoin,  L  80. 

Trew  and  ihrubi  Introduoed  by  the  Romani,  L  38L 

Treei  and  ihrubi  incroduced  In  modem  timea,  1. 
35. 

Tneet  and  ihrubi  known  to  the  ancienta,  i.  15. 
Treei  and  ibrubi,  Uterature  of,  1. 187. 
Treei  and  ihrubi,  itudy  of,  i.  198L 
Tttm  and  ihrubt  of  Aila,  Africa,  America,  and 
AuatraUa.L17S.      -~»         -^  ~-> 

IT^M  and  ihrubi  of  the  CoDtinent  of  Euiope,  I. 
Treef'of  the  E^vptiana,  I.  \S, 
Treei  havlng  the  heart  and  lap  wood  aUke^  IL 

875. 
TrenaUi,iL6l4. 
Trufilei,  iU.  1974. 
Tunbridge  ware,  iil.  1335. 
Turkiib  eemetery,  iv.  846a 
Turpentine,  U.  547. ;  iv.  S1S5. 8335. 8869. 8967. 
TUrpentine,  Chian,  iL  547. 
Turiientine,  Cyprua,  U.  547. 
Turpentine,  mode  of  coUecUng  io  Amerlca,  iv, 

S8S9. 

Turpentine,  Straibuig,  iv.  8335. 
Turpentine,  Venioe,  Iv.  8867. 

U. 

Ungaentum  populeam,  how  ooDposed,  iU.  1654» 

V. 

Valonia,  um  of  in  dying,  UL  1868. 

Vamiih,  Japan.  ii.  553. 

Vamiih,  maittth,  U.  548. 

Verandai,  to  cover,  1. 838. 834. 837. 

Venice  turpeotine,  mode  of  obtainlQg,  iv.  8367. 

Subititute  for,  iv.  8884. 
Vinegar,  U.  560. 
ViuM  traincd  on  ehni,  Ui.  1381, 1388. 

W. 

Wall,  comervative,  i.  880.  S64.  S9S.  396. 
Wall  for  camelHai,  i.  398. 
WaU  for  helianthemuma,  1. 349. 
WaU  for  magnolhu,  1. 864. 
WaU  for  orangea  and  lemona.  L  39C. 
WaUforroMa,iL800. 
Walnut  timber,  to  piepare,  Ui.  1487. 
Watout,  to  grail,  111. 1438. 
WanaU  bowl,  U.  901. 

Wmc  flrom  the  candleberry  myrtle,  Iv.  805B. 
Whipi,  mode  of  makiog,  111. 1867. 
White  baliam  of  Peru,  iv.  8061 . 
WikIpigeoni,Ui.l889. 
Willowi,  foncei  of,  ilL  147& 
WiUows  for  baskeci,  lU.  1468. 
Willowi  for  hoopa,  ilL  \i/n, 
WiUowi,  peeUng  of,  Ul.  1470. 
Willowi,  pUntationi  of.  iU.  1466. 
Wiliowa,  rapid  growth  of,  Ul.  1588. 
Wine-caaki,  Ul.  1881.  I^.  1991. 
WUtman'1  wood.  iii.  1767. 1786. 1837. 1839. 
Witchea  and  Demoni,  ihnabi  luppoeed  to  dilve 
away,  1. 397. 

K 
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^«eli'kbiitCar,Ul.l8aS.  ' 

Wood-eBgrsTlBg,  UL  1536. 

'Wood  nercr  wora^teD,  ilL  1411.  " 

Wood,  OTnsncoftL  l.  418. 486.  401. 460.isa ;  li. 

5A6. 596. 658.  696^703. 706, 709. 1219.  im. ;  iu. 

1964.  im  1400. 1415. 1419. 1487.  i  iv.  9010. 2040. 

9051.9065. 
'Woodpeeker,  ii.  700.    Why  celled,  ia  Ancrice, 

carpentenM,iii.  1896. 
Woocle,  Mtural  tucoeMioD  o(  Ir.  SU6. 
Wych,  derivacion  of,  Mi.  U81. 

Y. 

Tellow  Jnlce,  1. 155. ;  ii.  551. 559. 
Yellow  IraTc*  In  auiumn»  i.  406.  418.  475.;  li. 
fi66.;lii.90M. 


Tellow  moroocq,  mode  of  tanaivt  «id  djlMm,  U» 

fiS9. 
Yellow  roae,  hletory  oT,  li.  757. 
YcOow  ioapb  coamoeitlon  oL  Iv.  filS7. 
Yellow,  to  dve,  1. 998. 909.  «9. 465. ;  li.  5a&  m. 

564. 689. 596. 691. 687. 1085. ;  iiL  1964. 1497. 1886. 

9009. 
Yewt  in  chuichyard»,  ir.  9070. 
Yew,  largeat,  !▼.  9069. 
Yew,  poiiwnoai  nature  ct,  iv.  90681 
Yoke  tree  of  tlie  ancienti,  iv.  8007. 
Yttoca  itarch,  iv.  fiSSl. 

Z. 

•  H.e90. 
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Tbe  namea  herecoUected  ara  exchiiiTe  of  the  botanlcal  authoritiei  gircn  wlth  the  Kienttllc  naaei,  and  alM, 
for  tbe  moit  part,  of  the  namet  of  author^  the  tltlei  of  whoie  booki  aie  giren  in  cconcxion  wlth  their 
namea.  Tlie  namei  In  thii  index  are  oollccted  from  the  genenl  tezt,  and  chlefly  from  the  hlatorlGal  part, 
pi  1.  to  890l,  and  ftom  tbe  itatiatica.  We  had,  wiih  immenae  labour,  noted  down  evory  page  where  the 
aame  name  oocurred ;  but,  after  havtaig  oompieted  the  index  In  M&  in  thi«  way,  we  foond  the  nuniber  df 
pagei  alfcer  aaany  of  the  namei  ao  great,  tbat,  had  we  printed  them,  the  hidex  would  have  extended  to 
DcarlT  double  ita  preaent  lengtb,  without  bdng  propoctionately  uieAil.  Wclrewlvcd,  therefore,  to  oonflae 
ouneirei  to  a  referenoe  to  one  page  afler  each  name,  and  that  page  the  one  where  the  name  fliat  occatnd. 
Tki  giTc  lome  idea  of  the  lengtli  to  which  thia  index  would  have  extended,  had  ^we  intraduced  wettitauu 
to  au  thepagei,  we  may  menoon  that  the  Flitwldc  Arboretum  ia  referred  to  fai  flfty  dlflhreDt  placca&  the 
Ooldwortn  AitMwetum,  In  nearly  lixty  placea;  the  Hackney  Aitwretum,  under  that  namek  in  above 
aetrenty  placei;  and  -under  the  name  of  Meiira.  Loddigei*i  ccrflectkon,  in  upwarda  of  150  placea;  tba 

.    Horticulturml  Society*i  Oarden  at  Chiiwick  in  470  plaoci ;  and  lo  od.    We  hav^  .In  lorae 
after  the  name  the  number  of  placea  wfaere  it  oocuiil 


AAtoN,  p.  9408. 

Abb§  Berl^,  947a 

Abbey  of  Ponunien,  1979. 

Abbott,1868. 

Abbott  and  Smlth,  18861 

Abbotibury  Caitle,  e64b 

Abbot*!  Wood,  1750. 

Abel^pr.,  691. 

Aberoom  Priory,  fifiS^       i 

AbercromUe,  Hr.,  80. 

Aberdeen,  105. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  ol^  S180L 

Aberdour,  1409. 

Aberfeldie,  769. 

Abernethy,  8166. 

Abemethy  Pine  Foreat,  S165. 

Aberpergwm,  1840. 

Abraham,  1790. 

Abrewhe,  M,  2599. 

AbMlom,17fia 

Academui,  8038. 

Acapuloo,  1948. 

AchlUea,  947. 

Ackworth,  1841. 

AcUnd,  Slr  T.  D., 

Adam,198fi. 

Adam,  Sir  Fred.,  8398. 

Adam,  Wm.,  fi305. 

Adanion,  969. 

Adanion,  Madame  Agla^,  138L 

Adare^  1887. 

Addl«on,54L 

A.  De  C.  16fc 

Adnam,  Mr.,14Al. 

Adonii,  791.  ISSa 

^llan,  8097. 

Sylrlni,  1899. 


1854. 


Agamemnon,  9098. 

Agardh,  Dr.,  154. 

Agrioola,  88. 

Agricultuial  Acadcmy,  aiockholm, 

Agrippa,  Ihnprem,  1967. 
Ateholta,  717. 
Aigle,  1^1. 

AUm,  BlaxtiueM  of,  9548. 
Abu(ie,8SD& 
AiniUe,Mr.,8995L 
Airlie  Caatle,  490. 
Airthrey  Cartle,  419. 
Aiton,  W.  T.,  75w 
Aix,  1287. 
AJax,  164S. 
Albany,1152. 
Albert  Durer,  1996. 
Albertl,  Leon,  9467. 
Albertini  and  SchwcinlU,  8149. 
Alceiter,  1396. 
Alcimon,  968. 
AldborDUgh,948. 
AIdcUffHall,419. 
Aidenham  Abbey,  9910. 
Aldiworth  Churchyard,  9091. 
Aleppo,  IISQ. 
Alexander,  1351. 
Alexandcr,  Emnoror,  Ifil. 
Alexander  the  Gieat,  8406. 
Alexandria,  1819. 
Alfort,  651. 

Alft^d,  1768.  .  ; 

Algien,  587. 
AUentown,  188SL 
AUc»Iey.  1482. 
Allcsley  Rectory,  1511. 
Allioni,  847. 
Allonville,  1773. 
Ailoa,fi903L 


AUoa  Honae^  KtSS. 
Abiwick  Cartle^  9551. 
Aipnach,  itide  of,  SUS. 
Alpuka,159. 
Alrmfbfd,  4UL 
Alaace,667. 
Alten,16M. 
Alton  Towen,  9SBL 
Alva,  4797. 
Amadan.79SL 
Amblealde,  1967. 
Ambleton,  769. 
Ameabury,  SSBL 
Amhent,  9009. 
Amherat,  Earl,  945. 
Amhent,  Lady,  SSSiS. 
Amlena,  1979L 
AmiMa,flg7. 
Amman,  Ehr.,  8L 
Ammonoy,  140L 
Amoureux,  M.,  589. 
Amphlaraui,  189L 
Amphilochiu,  ^. 
AmpthUl  Fark,  491. 
Ampton  Halt,  467. 
Amroth  CBatl&  987. 
Amaterdam,  14SL 
Anacreon,  791. 
Ancua  Martiua,  1748. 
Anderida,  174a 
Andemacb,fill4. 
Andenon,  A.,  lCr75L 
Anderaon,  Dr.,  188^ 
Anderaon,  Bfr.,  1968. 
AnderM»,  O.,  fiSl  I5S&  15EB. 
AndcDon,  W.,  74. 
Andenoo,  W.,  R.  N.,  iflfjs. 
Andane,  VaUey  of,  1907. 
Andover,  1751. 
Andrtwi^  Jamail,  9067. 
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Andrews,  John,  2067. 
Andrewi,  C.  J.,  9067. 
Andromaia,  1106. 
Androvandufl.  187. 
Aneurin,  1749. 
Angers,  1848. 
Angoto,M.,SS85. 
Aniou,  1116. 
Ankenryke,  S076. 
Anna  Boleyn,  2076.  ' 
Annaberg,  S539. 
Annat  Garden,  S351. 
Anthony,  791. 
Antibes,  8S34. 
Antiocb,  IISO. 
Antoniniu,  478. 
Antrando,  1992. 
Antrim  Castle,  109. 
Antuco,  S456. 
Antweii>,  144. 
Apalachicola,  S596. 
Ap  Gwyllira,  David,  9079. 
Apollo,  791. 

ApoIIo,  I^mple  of,  at  Utica,  S106L 
ApuIeiua^lOSS. 
Aragon,587. 
Arambaro,  19^ 
Arbela,1639. 
ArbigUnd,  91.101. 
Arboretumi,  or  considerablo  col- 
lections:— 

Alton  Towers,  1S9. 

Arundd  Castle,  1S9. 

Austin's,  Olasmw,  laS. 

Backbouse%  York,  131. 

Bagsbot  Park,  129. 

Barton  Hall,  189. 

Belsay  Castle,  129. 

Berlin  BoCanic  Garden,  151. 

Bicton,  1S9. 

Biebricb   Grand-DucaI|Botanic 
Garden,  15S. 

Birmingham  Bot  Oard.,  130. 

Bishop  Stoke  Vicarage,  1S9. 

Blenhelm,  IS7. 

Boynton,  1S9. 

Brown*s,  Perth,  13S. 

Brack  on  the  Leytha,  15a 

Bucbanan^s,  CamberweU,  131. 

Bucbanan  and  Oldroyd's,  301 

Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.,  130. 
'   Camberwdl,  850. 

Carclew,  1». 

Carlsrube,  15S. 

Charleville  Forest,  ISgi 

Chatswortb.  1S9. 

Cheshunt,  129. 

ChiswidLsoa 

CobhamHaU,  1S9. 

Colchester  Botanic  Oarden.  130. 

Cunningham*s,  LiTerpool,  131. 

Dalhousio  Castie,  1S9. 

Deepdene,  1S9. 

De  HagnevUle^s,  H.,  139L 

Dessau,  151 

Dickson's,  Chester,  13L 

Dickson*s,  Edinburgh,  132. 

Dona]d*s,  Goldworth,  13L 

Donaueschingen,  15S. 

Dombach,  15a 

Dresden  BoUnic  Garden,  15L 

Dropmorep  1S9. 

Drumlanng,  IS9L 

Dumont  de  Coursefs»  M.,  139L 

DunroUn,  189. 

Eisenstadt,  Ifia 

Endsleigh  Cottage,  IS9. 

Flitwick  House,  1S9.  (and  in  flfty 
otber  places). 

Fonthill  Abbov,  198. 

Foreign    Instltute,   Stockholm, 
155. 

Olasgow  Botanlc  Garden,  130. 

GlaaneTin.  130i 

Ooldworth,  306.  (and  in  53  otber 
plaoes). 

Goidon  Castie,  159. 


Azboretums — oMMnMl 
06'ttingen,  15L 
Hackney,  506.  (aad  in  66  other 

places). 
Hadersdorf,  ]5a 
Hafton,  1S9. 
Harbke,  15L 
Heideiberg  Castle,  15L 
Held's  Nurserr,  15a 
Herrenhausen,  151. 
High  Clcre,  ISO. 

Harrison*s,  W.,  Chcshunt,  15S8. 
HuU  BoUnic  Garden,  130. 
Hyiands,  189. 
luTerlelth,  130. 

lToy*s,  IL,  near  Boideaux,  139. 
Jardlne  HaU,  1S9. 
Josephine*s,  Empress,  Malmai. 

son,  139. 
Kew,   7.    (and  in;  thirty  other 

placcs). 
King  of  tbe  Frencb*B,  Neuilly, 

139. 
Rnighfs,    Mr.,    King*B  Boad, 

Cbebea,  131. 
Laflbrfs.  Baroo,  153. 
Lanarrau*8,  General.  139. 
I«iminai*s,  M.  De,  Forest  of 

Fontaineblean,  140. 
Latham  House,  IS9. 
Liawson's,  Edinburgb,  131. 
Lee*s,  Hammersmith,  131. 
Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  19a 
Loddiges's,  Hackney,  &  (and  In 

165  other  pUoes). 
London  Hbrticultural  Society*8. 

Chiswick,  6. 
Luscombe,  189. 
Luxonburg,  150. 
Mamhead,  189. 

Manchester  Botanic  0ardcD,l3a 
Mere  Cottase,  189. 
MeU  Botanic  Garden,  140. 
Milfoid,  487. 

Miners*s  Bristol  Nursery,  131. 
Montt)ron*B,  M.  le  Comte  de,  13a 
Montpelier  Botanic  Garden,  ]4a 
Munich  Botanic  Garden,  l^. 
Mudiau,  151. 

Newman*s»  Cbichester,  13L 
Northumberland*Sw  Duke  of,  7. 
NympbenbuK,  151. 
Oakham  Park,  189. 
Osbome's,  FuUiam,  13L 
Fage's,  Southampton,  131. 
Pappenbeim's,  Baron,  Coombe 

la  ViUe,  1391 
Paris  Botaiiic  Oarden,  14a  l 
Pcsth  Botanic  Gardeo,  150. 
Pfliuen  Insel,  15L 
Pope*8,  Birmingbam,  131. 
Purser^s  Cross,  808. 
Rogers's,  Southampton,  131. 
Rosenb^,  RoyalGanlens  of,151 
Rosenstrin  Paface,  15S. 
Rosenthal's  Nursery,  ISO. 
Sans  Souci,  I5L 
Schonhoff;  150. 

SbefBeld  Botanlc  Oarden,  130. 
SkirTing*8,  Liverpool,  131. 
Somerfbrd  HaU,  1S9. 
SouIange-BodinV  M.,' Fromoot 

on  the  Seine,  1391 
St.  Mary*s  Isle,  189. 
Strasburg  Botanic  Garden,  14a 
8yon,7 ;  and  in  many  other  placesL 
TcbitctaagDirs,  Admiral,  Sc6auz, 

139. 
Terenurc,  189. 
Toei)lits,15a 

Toulon  Botanic  Oarden,  140. 
Trinity  College  Botonk:  Garden, 

130. 
Tkchoudi's,  M.  le  Baron,  Cdum- 

bitee,130L 
UptOD,  808. 
Vieniia  Univers.  Bot.  Gard.,150. 
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VUmorin'1.  M.,  Banes,  1391 

Wardour  Castle.  189. 

Webb'8,  P.  B.,  131. 

Weber's,  Lieut,  Die«ieD,  151. 

West  Dean,  ISg. 

White  Knights,  187. 

Wilhelmsboe,  at  Caasel,  158. 

Wobum  Abbey,  189. 

Wodaieki's.  tiount,  at  Nleads- 
r     vicda,  near  Craoow,  815. 

Wfirlita,  153. 

Young*s,  Euom,  131. 

Young  and  Penny*B,   Milford, 
131. 
ArebangeI,835B. 
ArcbdaU,  Ralpb,  177& 
Ardgowan,  570. 
Aidkinglass,  89. 
Ardro8s,8185. 
ArgenteuU,  1369. 

Argostou.  sari. 

Aigyle,  Arcbibald  Duke  of.  54. 
Ar»n,  Geo.  Wm.  Campbeli,  Ouke 

AnyU,  Harqucas  of,  9SL 

Ario.l9ftS. 

Aristotie,  187. 

AristomachuB,  589. 

Arley.  860. 

Arley  Hall,  S53. 

Armissau,  Slll. 

Amiston,  1957. 

ArmstroniL  SS. 

Amold*s  Vale,  1686. 

Aroot,95. 

Arran,  1084. 

Arthur,  Prince,  1747. 

Artemis,  1068. 

Arundel,  15S3. 

Arundel  and  Suney,  Tbos.  Earl 

of,717. 
Arundel  Caatle^  1299. 
Amndel,  Countesa  oi;  717. 
Amndel,  Lord,  M. 
Asealon,  1903. 
Ascham,  Roger,  8070. 
Ashbumbam  PImc^  967. 
Ashby  Canons,  1777. 
Ashby  Cburchyard,  8098. 
Ashby,  Oeorge,  8413. 
Ashby,  Wm.,  8413. 
Aahby,  WiUiam  Asbby,  9413. 
Aahhur8t,81rW.,464. 
Asbley  Park,7l. 
Ashmole,  Mr.,  53. 
Ashridge  Park,  356. 
Ashttead,  371. 
Asbtoo,  1837. 
Aahton  MoUy,  1519. 
Astracban,  803. 
Asbworth,  Mr.,  140a 
Atalanta,  930. 
Athcncua,  95L 
Athens,9088. 
Athol,  8334. 
AUioi,  Duke  of,  1S17. 
Athol,  John  Duke  of,  S359. 
Atiiol.House,S397. 
Atkins,  Slr  Robert,  199^ 
Atkinson,  Mr.,  173& 
Attar,79S. 

Atterbury,  Biabop  of,  8I0& 
Atys,  S18SL 
Aubrey,  85. 
AuchincmiTe,  flOOL 
Audibert,M,8SS8. 
Aodley  End,  656l 
Audouin,  M.,  13ttL 
Augerius,  Baron  de  Buibeck,  147. 
Augsburg ,  IStO. 
Augustine,  9071. 
Augustus,  5e5b 
Aurelian,  1351. 
Aurora,  791. 
Austin,  Mr.,  757. 
Austria,  Enqwror  of»  14& 
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BuntoD  HosK,  UH. 
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b!S^  tllU. . 

B^M,  Hr  Wiltot,  1402. 
B«ptM*  PM*.  110.  (*Dd  n  Dtho 

BilkAM».  ' 
SdUI^OHnn,  Se. 

Bdurt  l!..  172. 
BaluT,  W.  A.,IU(L 


BalUIi4*^Ma 
BiU*,  e*L,  igut. 


BillaiikCutKBt- 


W.  (»4  U  MlMt  T^ 


BlBtUIT.f 
ta|(^ll 


:sr 


Buoc,  VlMOUBt,  IIK 

BuUilic,  K*T.  JahD,  H. 

B,  Sc  JiHph,  ffi.  [■■»]  E4  oU 


BininBT,  UD. 
BvlWliti 

BuUiw  CfeuKhiHd,  1TS9. 

Buhnr.SlB. 

B«a,37t 

BuH  BiH,  iias. 

Bunu,  Hr.',  S39. 
Buvioa,  Hi. 


iMrnuer,  wa 

Butea.  iki,  <uid  IB  Mlin  bImmV 

BuTlire  dc  ChaUlot,  £18. 
Burlnfton,  Ditoai,  13. 
BuTlngtoa,  LidT,  1TS3. 
Buniv,  Ht.,  S^I. 


Bullllelib,  tlH 

BUe,  1«,  aar. 

BuKl,  LadT^  ISIS. 

BWIi,M6.  " 

BMillfe  d(  U(ndel<i>.  M.,  Et» 

" D,-t,.rj    B]^ 

17Bd 


Halii)i,17H^ 

n,  Slr  RubHt,  49. 


BiuEOtutni,  Dr.,  ISID. 
Butcr^W.,  Ila 
Butw,  W.  H..  1«8L 
B^jtmtrarT,  9110. 
Bi;Ii.  1T«I 

BmrnrU«jT99. 

BcBoonilloU,  Cburcbrud  it,  93 


■p'ff»" 

BouRvt,  Duchoi  or,  IMO 
BuuRin.  Ducbw  ol,  Sl. 
Bcaulicu  AMkj.  UM. 


BwkfDrd.  Mr»,  63. 
BukftHd,  Wlll[ui,  ]!& 

BeildlnRo^  aei. 
Bedlird,  ISS. 
Bedlbnl,Amuiei.ll»L 
Bedfwl,  Duke  or.  S6.   (Uld  9 

Bedrord,  John  Dulie  oT,  tOi. 


BeRn,  AHi< 

BeUM,51G. 

BeUiJotD.S: 


BeDDel,  Hr.,  WL 
BeoDett,  Oewn.SlOI 
B«imelt,tb*Hiin.Hu 
Bentluin,  O.,  10I& 


Becfln^]» 
BsEeler,» 


Buleler,  BeT.  H.  I-  ISK 
Berkdey  Stnet,  l»£ 
Berkmll,tSS& 

BnW»,  AUi£,  noa 


tvBM^La^orioot 


BliriiWMid,  Tt 
Brklu>d.ar  Bli 
BlriBlficliuB,  ]3 


SUerrT.^]!. 
BlKlu^er,  W.. 
Blickburn,  Min 


BlKk  HouDlUn,13l4. 
Blu*  NoUn,  a. 
BluknU,  iSU. 
BlKkwDOd,  HM,  lOSL 
Blilklg,  Ht.,  1% 


siU[W(,«aLeii& 

Miltiiu^u,  ISU. 
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BUuid%rd,  1758. 

Blaodibnl,    IfarquflM,    Duke   of 

Marlborough,  K1& 
BlenlMim  Pttrk,  7a 
BlUh^eld,  laSS. 
B]ocklbT,1778. 
Blomfleid,  Bidiopb  41 
Blume,  117& 
Blytfaefleld,  908. 
BobBrt,J«cobL5L 
Bob(e,lL,i4fiB. 
Bocbart,89gL 
Bode,aCX)a 

Bodnoaie,  lCaiter  BqgvVt  996. 
BoerhuTe,  485. 
BoethiiMi  10B5L 
Boenor,  ]5i9L 
Bohm,677. 
Boileeu,M.P.,2188. 
Bole  de  Boulogne,  61S. 
Bol«  de  Vincennet,  l^ 
Bol8leDuc.906Q. 
Boiiwl  de  HonTiUe,  M.,  236i 
Boitpoor,  919. 
Bokfna,  187. 
Bolton,371. 

Boiton  and  Wett,  MeiRi.,  £985. 
Bolton,  LmIt,  184& 
Bdton,  LoTd,  18S7. 
Bolton,  Matthew,  U94. 
BoUwvller,  14a 
Bonafout,  M.,  1361 
Bonami,  2631 
BoodaroT,  1897. 
Bon  de  arint  HiUire,  M.,  147. 
Bongard,  93891 
BonhUl  Houae,  I2B6b 
Bonifado,  585w 
Bonneraux,  1771 
Bonpland,  Aim6,  18L 
Bonpland,  S78. 
Bontemps,     Cdond    Auguituf, 

168. 
Boodurwar,  940. 
Booth,  MeMTi.,  4001 
Boreas,  8121. 
Bomhola,  1975L 
Borrer,  W..  753L    (and  5S  other 

referencea). 
Borria,  1979. 
Borria  House,  1841. 
Borron,  Arthur,  14o8. 
Bory  de  St  Vincent,.157a 
Botc,  311    (and  75  other  refer- 


Boacebel,  1768. 

Boiiidre,  16S.59S. 

Boaton,  190. 

BoUey,  618. 

Bothwell  Caitle,  515. 

BothweU  Woodi,  8519L 

Botiey,  618. 

Boucher,  128SL 

Bouflhton,  Sir  Tbeodoiitti,  7l9l 

Boujagne,  139l 

Bourdeaux,  614. 

Bourdigny,  t63L 

Boume,  511. 

Boume,  Ftederick,  815« 

Bounault,  M.,  866L 

Boutoher,  105. 

Bouton,M.  L.,854& 

Bo?e,  N.,  9406L 

Bowack.  47.  57. 

Bowie,  Mr.,  661. 

Bowman,  J.  E.,  WHU 

Bowman,  W.,  1760. 

Bowrlng,  Dr.,  618. 

Bowood,  71. 

Box  HilL  94, 8SL  9081. 

Boxlef,85. 

Boxwell,  85. 

Boynton  Houie,  843L 

Boyton,  1498. 

Brabant,  9089i 

Braburoe  Churchyaid,  2091. 


BraeconeC,  1831 

Brackenridge,  Mr.,  1831. 

Braoo  Caatiei  8313w 

Braddick,Mr.,883. 

BrBdley,51 

Bne-IUach.  1589L 

Braemar,  l64& 

BFBhem  Caatle,  466. 

Brampton  Park,  1903. 

Brand,  900. 

Bray.  1083. 

Bnytnrooke,  2008. 

Brayitock,  430. 

BrebiMO,8146L 

Breehin  Caatle,  98L 

Bree,  Rer.  W.  T.,  Vm. 

Breima  Poreit,  8805. 

Bmnen,  153. 

Bremontier,  8191 

Bremootier,  M.,  8818. 

Brent  Downi,  S50i 

Brereton,  Colonel,  1905. 

Breat,  61& 

Bretcach&  M.  le  Comte  de  la,  138. 

Bretton  Hall,  1103. 

Brentford,  1511 

Brewer,  Mr.,  55. 

Briansa,  16a 

BrickhlU,  1685. 

Bridebead  Houie,  4ia 

Bridgei,  Mr.,  308. 

Bridgewater,  Counten  o^  1977. 

Bridgnun,907S. 

Bridport,  706. 

Brighton,  918. 1367. 

Brindley.  8168. 

BrinefleM,  184a  — 

Briabnne  Town,  8415. 

Briitol,  192. 1404. 

Britiih  PaUce,  666. 

Britton,  128. 

Brochia,  1917. 

Brockedon.  Mr.,  9350. 

Brockett  HaU,  2185. 

Brockley  HeU,  37L 

Bromley,  390. 

Bromley,  W^  959. 

Brompton,  381 

Bronde,  Count  TnUie,  155. 

BronRniart,  2111.'. 

Brooki,  Joeeph,  82. 

Brodki,  J.  T.,  40& 

Brotero,  1411 

Brougbton  Houie,  1885. 

BrouMonet,  308. 

Brown,  36. 

Brown,  Dr.,  1886. 

Brown,  D.  J.,  190. 

Brown,  Robert,  256. 

Brown,  Mr.  Hay,  1381 

Brown,  Mr.,  Old  Bromptoo,  8388. 

Brown,  Mr.,  Perth,  757. 

Brown,  Sir  Matthew,  95. 

Browne,  Mr.  Hetheriet,  15S3L 

Browniville,  485. 

Bruoe,9Q79. 

Bruce,  Sir  WiUiam,  98. 103. 

Bmoefldd,  716. 

Brilck  on  the  Leytha,  150.  (and  158 

other  referenoei). 
Bnien,  Colonei,  1841. 
Bruggen,  152. 
Brugmani,738. 
Bruneli,  M.,.8905. 
Brunn,  696. 
Brunner,  Mr,  1967. 
Brunoy,  139. 

Bruniwick,  America,  8940. 
Braneli,  145. 
Brayer,  Comelhu,  8410. 
Brydone,  1988. 
Buccleugh,  Duchen,  1788. 
Buocleugh  and  Queeniberry,  Duke 

of,98. 
Bocnanan,  945l 
Buchanan  and  Oldroyd,  7£7. 
Buchanjin,  Dr.,  HamUton,  18JL 
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Bqckeridge  Houae,  8530.  ; 

Buckingliam,^86L 

Buekingham,  Duke  ot  40. 

Bucktagham  Palaoe,  1M7. 

Buckland  Chuichyara,Dorer,  9074 

Buckland  HUl,  1839. 

Buddle^  Adam,  187& 

Buflbn,136L 

Bugly,  481. 

Bu&L  R.,  1361 

Bull,  Mr.,  1456. 

BuUer,  Anthony,  1O90L 

BuUiard,  1S75. 

BttUock,  Mr.,  3SS. 

Bulitrode,  1761. 

Buobury,  Lady,  8388w 

Bunbury,  Sir  fienry,  8396. 

Bungay,  47& 

Bunge,aQ96. 

Bunney,  119. 

Bunyard,  Meicn.,  688. 

BureheU,  Mr.,  967. 

Buickhardt,  1948. 

BurgCM,  1777. 

Burgoi,  1927. 

Burgsdorf,  918GL 

Burgundy,  Duhe  of,  108. 

Bnrleigh,  Locd,  39L 

Burlington,  America,  8841. 

Burmieiter,  Dr.  R,  188& 

Buraet,  ProAMMr,  837. 

Burni,  108& 

Buna,671 

Burton,207& 

Burton,  Robert,  Eiq.,  176& 

Burtontqyce,  90& 

Bury  HiU,  S4fi. 

Bury  St.  Edmundi,  1587. 

Bmbequiui,  12ia 

Buibridge,  near  Godataning»  Sur» 

rey,  7&  48L 
BuKh,  Mr.,  6S& 
Buih,  John,  82. 
Buahy  Park,  46& 
Buuaco,  947& 
Bute,  Eari  of,  9048. 
Bute,  Jamei  Earl  of,  181. 
Bute,  John  Earl  of,  8& 
Bute,  MarchioneH  of,  9O30L 
Butcher,  W.,  18& 
Buyukdere,  or  the  Oreet  Valley, 

Byron,  941. 
Byron,  Admlnl,  2OO0L 
Byron,  Commodore,  196IL 
Byatock  Park,  87& 

C 

Caeaa,164& 

Cadis,  192&  98ia 

Caen,  139. 

Caerleon,  907& 

Caemarron,  Eari  of,  7& 

Cciar,  2L 

Caur,  JuUui,  109. 

Cnar,  Skx  Juliui,  174& 

Caim  Sallock,  SJl 

Caithnen,  1157. 

CaUii,139a 

Cahlcleuch,  2381. 

Calder  Houie,  419. 

Calicut,  757. 

Caligula,  9039L 

Caligula,  Emperor,  8331  . 

Callendar  Houae,  near  Falkirk,  88. 

Callendar  Parfc,  419. 

CaUlmachui,  Tm. 

Callow.  Mr.,  833L 

CallT,  990. 

Camberwell,  ISl. 

Cambreniii,  Oiraldui,  9& 

Cambridg^  1388. 

Cambden  Houie,  941. 

Camden,  35. 

Camden  Houie,  311 

Camdlus,  or  KameI,Geo.  Joi.,  381  • 

Camerariui,  Joacbim,  717. 


i 
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Cmeroo,  2184. 

Campbell,  Colin,  9L 

Campbcll.     John,     Maniactt   of 

BraulaDMUoe,  9L  

CampbeU,  Lord  Frederick,  2332. 

CampbelU  Mlit,  9067. 

Campbell,  Mr.,  107a 

Campbell,  Sir  Duncui,  9080. 

Campbell,  Sir  John,  9L 

Campbell,  W.  F.,  388. 

Campo,2909. 

Campaey  Aab,  1917. 

Camiuct,  M.,  1361. 

Canaao,  lS7d 

Canada,5e2. 

Canbr,  Mr.  Edvud,  1775. 

Cane  Wood,  915. 

Canhara,  Mn.,  75 

Cannon  Hall,  414. 

Cannon  Park,  417.  , 

Canterbary,  682. 

Canton,  177. 

Cape  Fear,  1237. 

CapeHoni,lSS.' 

Cape  Town,  1272. 

CaptainhoMl,  l4Sa 

Capiuh,  1217. 

CaracUcu^  1721. 

Caxberry,  Lord,  114w 

Carclew,  289. 

Cardigan,Earlor,  1782 

Cardinal  Woliejr,  1768. 

Carduui,  2057. 

Carclew,  1851 

Carew,  Slr  Franela,  962. 

Carhampton,  Eari  o^  2184. 

Cariisle.  199. 

Carbruhe.  147. 

Carlton  Hall,  1731. 

Carmichad,  91. 

Camarron,  Lovd,  119. 

Camoch,  1225. 

CaroUna,  553. 

Carr,  Colooel,  955L 

Carrick,  Eari  of,  1841. 

Carrick  on  Suir,  2185.  , 

CarringtoD,  1757. 

Carrol,  Mr.,  111. 

Caryata.  1441. 

Cane  or  Oowrie.  881 

Caxthairena,  2210.  . 

Carshaiton,  1427. 

Carton,  1398. 

Carya,  I44L 

CaaoeUiut,  211S: 

CaM.P.  J,629. 

Caiecta,168. 

Cafhiobury,  6ft 

Caihmere,95a 

Caaoretti,  Slgnor,  253& 

CaMandra,  1106. 

CaHel,159. 

CamiUa,  419L 

CamiUt,  Countem  oi,  2542L 

CaniUt,  John  Earl  of,  2542. 

CaMincarrie,  990. 

CaMlope,  1107. 

CaaUnea,  1983. 

Cartel,465. 

Caatelet,  1350. 

Castigttone,  Count  Louls,  169. 

Cartle  of  Atoenau,  1774. 

CaaUe  Aahby,  1764. 

Castle  Coole,  878. 

Caade  Freke,  114. 

Caatle  Orant,  IlanUthmi  at,  216& 

Cartle  Head,  2001. 

Cascle  of  Femihent,  177S. 

Castle  of  Hiedelberg,  1017. 

CatUe  HiU,  1854. 

Cartle  Howard,  1391 

Caaile  Huntley,  840. 

Castle  Inn,  Slough,  1961 

Castle  Lead,  593. 

CasUe  of  Lochwood,  1772. 

CasUe  Malnaid,  11191 

CasUe  Send,  900L 


Ca«tletown,  114. 

Castle  Wsnl,  112,  Ua 

Castle  of  Winchester,  1747. 

CasUe  Wood,  9098L 

CasUe.  Mr.,  56. 

Casties,  R.,  75. 

Castles,  Gcorge,  1514. 

Catesby,  Mark,  69. 

Cathenne,  EmprcM,  79. 

CaUTukes,  9069. 

Cato,  187. 

Catron,  Father,  785. 

Catros,  M.,  472 

CatuUus,  im 

Caubul,  94a 

Cawdor  Castie,  9569. 

Caulen  PenrTn,  46S. 

Caus,  Solomon,  147. 

CavanUles.  312. 

Caversham  Parfc,  49P. 

CecU,  Sir  Thomas,  35. 

Cedar  House,  5a 

Cedar  Island,  2496. 

Cels,  M.,  1S9. 

Cephalus,  1105. 

Cepheus,  1107. 

Ceres,94L 

Cerra  de  0]ramd,  1167. 

Cerro  de  bu  Nahajas,  1943. 

CeMfoid  CasUe.  1996. 

Cestoni,  IL,  1910 

Chaillot,  137. 

Chalfont  House,  1641 

Cbalma,  1948. 

Chamber  of  the  Forest,  1756. 

Chambers,  Slr  WiUiam,  80. 

Chambertburig.  9191 

Cbandler.  2042. 

Chandler,  Dr.,511. 

Chandler.  Mr..  386. 

Chandler  and  Booth,  Messrs.,  389. 

Chandler  and  Soa,  MeMrs..  383. 

ChanUll/,  1977. 

Chaon,  1723. 

Chaonlan  Forest.  1723u 

Chaptal,  1999. 

Chardin,  Slr  John,  786.  9039. 

Charlemagne,  SS. 

Charles  L,  23L 

Charles  IL,  61. 

CharlM  V..  1467. 

Charles  VIL.  1351. 

Charles  VIIL,  1352. 

Charles  DL,  1352. 

Charles  the  Bold.  263& 

Charles  the  Rash,  1G2. 

Charleston,  93& 

Charlestown,  7a 

CharleTlUe,  Earl  of,  11SL 

CharieviUe  Forest,  113. 

Charley  Wood,  249& 

Charlotte.  Her  MijeUj,  the  late 

Queen,  121.  - 
Charllont  1381. 
Charlton  House,  624. 
Chartreux,  9471. 
Charlwood,  Nr.,  969. 
ChaM  Park.  1840. 
Ch&teau  of  Maskiivh,  1017. 
CbAteau  de  Montigny,  9414. 
Ch&teau  de  Neuvirier,.1665. 
Chatham,  1750. 
ChAt  Meraut.  9186. 
Chatsworth.  368. 
Chnucer.  786.  .r 

Chearo,  619. 
Cheapside,  9041. 
Cheke,  Masterj9086. 
Chelmsford,  2358. 
Chelsea.  62. 
Chelsea  College.  464. 
Cheltenham.  1393. 
Chepstow  CasUc,  1746. 
Chertsey.  712. 
Chcster.  131. 
Cheshunt,  414. 
CheTflDing,  1838. 


Cberreafl,  ProfeMor,  8417. 

Chicheater.  1SL 

ChiWe,  W.  L.  1735. 

Chikl*8,  Sir  Joslah,  45u 

Chilpancingo,  1945. 

Chios,  1956. 

Chippiing  Camden,  9801. 

Chipping  Cawdor.  1978. 

Chipstead  Plaoe.  2l9a 

Chiroo,  1903L 

Chuwick,  193. 

Chiswick  (D.  of  Denmsbircrs),7S. 

Cholmder,  Francis,  128L 

Chohnonddef .  624. 

Choor  MoanUun,  19S1. 

Chatllot,  1S7. 

Christ  Church,  Cambridge;  13f7. 

Chrtst  Cburch  Mewlow,  1515. 

Christ  Church,  Ozfoid,  15S7. 

Christiana,  675. 


Christy.  J.  F.,  2491. 
Chudleigb,  1SS7. 


Chudleigh,  Str  Jobn,  1SS7. 

Churchifl,  917& 

Church,  John,  99091 

ChurwaMen,  2555. 

CioerQ,908& 

Cimapan.  19fa 

Cinca,  Woodor,290a 

arceii.9G9. 

Ctsterdan  Abbey  of  FlazleT,  ITSOi 

CiMUS,10a2. 

CUirraulc,  193L 

Clairraux,  9078. 

ClanbrasU,  Lotd,  9291 

Clanbrassin,  Eari  of.  IKL 

ClanbrassUI,  £>ow«g»  Ladr,  II L 

CUpton,T3«. 

Clare,  747. 

Clare.  Mr.,  771. 

Ckre  CasticL  1927. 

Qaremont,  71.  275. 

Clarendon.  Eari  ot,  5L 

Clarke,  Dr.,  100. 

Clarkc^  John,  55. 

Qarke,  Slr  John,  1789L 

aaudian,  2334. 

Claudius,  Emperor,  681. 

Claudius  Perrault,  9038L 

Clarigiero,  Abb^,  906L 

Clog,Mr..2S5B. 

Clayton  Housc,  1839. 

Clayton  Priory,  1511. 

Qayton,  Str  Robert,  1427. 

Oenient  of  Alesandria,  TSSk 

Clemente,  Don.Roxas  d^  ttOB. 

Clements,  46. 

Cleopatra,  791. 

Clerkenweil,  Marqueas  ct,  90BGL 

Clerk,  Sir  Simon»  2397. 

Clenraux.  139. 

ClereUnd,  181 

CUff,  1970. 

Clifton,  1776. 

Clipstone  Patoee,  IT67. 

Clipstooe  Pait,  1767. 

Clive,  Lord,  71. 

Clottmei,  679L 

ClontarfGasUe.9068. 

Ckmtarf  Churchyard,  9068. 

Clopton,  Sir  William,  S3L 

Cloveily,  1746. 

Clovelly  Park,  174& 

Clumher  Psrl^  899. 

Clusius,  147. 

Coalhurst,  1745. 

Cobbctt,188. 

Cobham,  71. 

Cobham  Hall,  989. 

Cobham,  Lord,  38. 

Codringtoo,  Robert,  13B1. 

Coker,  36. 
Colbert,  1S59. 
Coichester,  13a 
Colchester,  Loid,  1S38. 
Cole,  515L 
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Colnau,  K«.  Joha,  0*7. 
ColntdgE,  ITDi. 
Collidan,  9968^  E9SB. 


ColUnnn,  VicbtrL  X. 
CaUlB»,  FHt.li. 

camnum.sis. 

Coiuun,  b[  Jotao,  BL 

CDlambn,  Ueti,  1US. 
ColoniilFinii.S^ 


CombniiioTe  Abbn,  V 
ComlKTmen,  Lord,  17: 
CanMlr  Buik.  lOG. 


Couptsn  Hmin.  51S. 
CoD^tin,  Sii*M*r,  63. 
CoDontlDD,  9131 
CoDdil,  AnlbBBy,  5<l. 
Condor,  Mr.,  ISSI. 
C<wll]r,  CoIoiKl,  HOfl. 
Coawir,  CapUlB,  3BS. 
CDniiKt|rn<  W 
ConoU;,  Edwmd,  114 

ConM^ili,  AmtiKiH,  C5. 
Cooiublt,  TlHimH,  {S. 
Coiutwtliii,  Bivmr,  17>a 
ComunllnoC  "■*■—»,  Ifl. 
CooitantliHfilB,  ITit 
Contl.  1K5. 
Cooni,  Kt.,  IHa 
Canient  Colootl,  tS7. 
CMk,  Cuuln  &  K,  m  (and  3 

otber  rMrenceel. 
Cook.  Hoea, «. 
CDok^JB. 

Coake,  Lucre.'LaadoB,  «Id  FlaU 

HeiinL,«S.' 
Cetl.tsi. 


Ccnnhuen,  IM. 
CofilindrHr.,  St«4. 

Cotbm,se. 

Coifaett,  Blib«,  888. 
Corti|rC>RI>,^ 
CoroondfsMM. 
Coidon,  171. 

CortDth,  liet. 

Cork  ConTtnt,  et  Clnt 
CorbT,  1738.  IBM. 
CombuiT  Fuk,  1840. 

CoRie,!^ 


Condaii,  1381. 

Coetuphlnel  4M. 
Cotec,^,  lio. 

Colhelit«ae,  14SS. 

Coliiiold  Hllk,  7M. 

CoituB  iDd  HiUm,  HMin,  SS3I. 

Cotton.  Slr  O.,  l7Sd 

CouMi,t?'" 


^miidt.lJM. 
CriflHU.  Fuleniu,  1997. 
CnMthPitiIck,llIti 
Cmckem  Tor,  17». 


Cioonx,  SBB.  (lut  B3  eU 
CroiifrDve  PTioiT,  ISSO. 


S^& 


.«Bl. 

Cnuton  Cutle,  1079. 
CruibliiK*,  «7& 
CuckHeld.rV. 


CuiinlnfhuB,  RMiud,  ilOI. 

Cunancoufb,  1778. 

CiqU,79l. 

Cui«Bi,Ht.,SaSB. 

CurtO('.,!S^  ' 

Curtii,  WlQiMi,  7G. 

Cuitm&,7ea. 

CuTtali,Dr.,m~ 

Cunon,  Hon.  ■BdKiT.  Fnd,  U 

CfMe,  S\tS. 

ClinHe.tl»! 

Cnmii  Orore,  111.  [ud  tt  ot 

Iil««l. 
C]rprui,33D. 

Dure,  L«d.f08L 
Dilck.   See  Dilwkk. 
Dile,  Dr.  Tlwmu,  Sl. 
IMe,  Hr.,  1811. 
Ddechuip,  14fi&  1S4S. 
Delfdl^fU. 
Italciiiie,  «3». 
D^Kui  FaTli,  «Ml 
DeUioiuKCi>IK4I4. 
D>Uioiiila,Idr4IHI& 
DiiUielttaPdw,«a& 
Ddkeltb  Pvk,  ISS. 
DatL  jBBei,  lilS. 
D-AlUn,  S^nMT,  13S1 . 
Dnlaibn,  81. 

IMEBU,il4& 

Dilmm;  Fnfc.  UM. 
DAlqDhimn,  J978. 
Dilrrinble.  fiuon,  [01. 
DolTTmple;  HI^Ol. 

DaDuou,  Archblihop  of.  BMH 
Dudolo,  Count,  1348. 
DuabuiT,  gagt. 
Dulidi.  CtptiaD,  114(1 
Dunipue,  «383. 
Dutile,  II  I& 
Durllle,  IMI. 


Dnl^  CfannJiTerd,  1D71. 
DarllngtoB,  Dt.,  7U. 
Dirnutadt,  1(93. 
Domiira  Cinl»,  im 
DenleT,«l7». 
Dunler.  LoTd.  at  Cobhui, 
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D*  BnntHi,  H,  isn. 


D*  Pnaiacrtlta,  J^  13. 
Sa  FnBfueitnc.  Hutfi 
Da  Friui,  Daa  Juu,  ia 
De  OMf  »1«. 

De  ta*lk^^*^^«^ 

D^ll^biltHiBlin.  M., 
De  l>  OBiUe,  Count,  li 


De  UiBliuI,  IL,  lin.  IIXL  VM. 

DeLbp(,PitK>,149. 

DeLltVMK. 

I]eI.>Iile,Lo(d,I7a. 

D*  ■bfDeTiUe,  H.,  13S. 

Dc  UdMliertiet,  Leasoiiler,  IS7. 

Da  MuiMi,  U.  ISin. 

De  HHiOnia,  U.  te  Csma,  IS. 


D* 


I,  ISU. 


__,  H.Ei(;«nte,tSH 

De  Roii.  Liird,nGL 

DeBiiuiui^lMl 

Di  Son,  11.,  m 

De  Soneitl,  H..  BHDUinlr, ' 

De  St  Futeiu,  C«uit,  flto. 

De  Theti,  MJ. 

De  ThniT,   VinuDI    lUr 

»M. 
De  IVUtiu),  Count,  MSt. 
De  TMioudl,  Baron,  HH. 
DiWul.M.E,tM^ 
De  Wueiu,  HKUine.  ims. 
De  Wemeii,  U,  sses. 
Debtnti.  ITSI. 


MUBurfe.iiw. 
Mnre,  Lwt,  17«>. 

Drt»I^SOT. 


DauUiiMiTni,    Dm     FVudm 

M38. 
Deflhun  BectaiT.  HU. 
Dennl^  Oecinii.  Gl. 


le  Chenller,  Slf . 


Dmui,  Dnkeor.lia. 


D«hmT«vH,  177* 
13tHo,l&. 
DoUbri,  IS». 


DinglniiTTj.nsS, 
Dtocleilu^  M7L 


DKiKorida.I1  (■Dd  »  aUwr  i^m) 

Dlmtia^-ta.a.am. 

Dilton  Puk.  $71. 

Dodillniton.  *X. 

Dodaeni,  RiunlirDt,  n& 

DadDDM,17t3. 

Dadi>n«is,!M 

DslgeU      76S. 

DomenicJi  no,  OSfil 

DmlUui.  TtS. 

Don   Q.aS. 

Dm      FoTlkr    EB    ud  H  MlMI 


Downtoo  CiMle.  TOL 
Unke,  Hr.,  IStk 
Dnke,  3ir  Friin^  SSt, 
Dnlet,  17K. 
D^SIU 

DnjtoB^BHMt.  I7H 


Di>i>uigii  Atibcr,  ana. 

Drrileii,  ITM. 
DiTden,  SU  John,  1777i 


iirlo,  K 

H..  inu 


Duke,  Bn. .  S 

DumberUA,  tm. 
DuBirHei.  IME. 


Duuon,  Hr.  S»; 
Dundj]k,IIB. 
DuBdM^^  Db*U,  ITHL 
Daate*,  101. 
DunnutonCb  ll^ 
DunkcMilll. 
Dunkdd  HoiK  IS7. 


iiiiibBof,M 
irt  ef.  m. 


«,  I9IT. 


f.^sar 


M-IM. 


Durl^.  K 

Durtum.  610. 

Durliein.  BiilHip  ol^  lats.  i 

DurtuiB^     Puk,     IHi^i     t^  1 

Du  Itoi,  J.  P,  1S0. 

Duthel  Pine  Fbna,  Hi 


Du>ii 


DriHiUicloD  CeiUe,  TTl. 
D;eutHoiae,TI&. 
E. 
Eefle,  AnAibaM,  10«. 
Eif  le  nd  Headan,  10 
Eu-ri  Court,  «11. 
Eul't  CouR  HgOMi  IW6. 
BuUmiU.  IMS. 
EiMHuivrtsed,IMO. 

EuUB  Puk,  ItW. 
EiMwell  Flrk,  lat. 

Eul  Tnlurin,  UST. 
EUoo  UbU,  Ci». 
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Eden,  Oudn  tt,  10t3. 
Eift,  Tbow  W(bb,  IMO. 


E^buiib,  II 


hT>lMSI. 


lub(th,QiHn,£ 


EI1U,IK 


Empanr  ClwlBt  V.,  1 
EndiMch.  m 
BmUelth  Coaif*,  4M 
EbAcU;MS. 
EnMd  Chue,  1018. 
Ki«U*ii,  Itf. 
Kl^tMll  MODM,  0fiS. 


^bain,  «17. 
EpKunu.  Qnrtt 
Si*m,lTWi. 
]ti>l4ng  ForM,  ISI 

EiAiit,15l' 

Efliii(«i,  14% 


liosa 

,  EulsC» 


E>clr°,  tS-  (■»1 96  atlicr  pUcs). 
EtEtn,  1».  17«. 
EiEts,  Ibngucii  ol,  imO. 
ExBuuUi,  L«d,  1837. 


Erfcid  Hoi 
Qwkld,M 


nntrn  Houn,  IMl. 

Krth.  Cittlnjm 

Pt«bB!H.^'o<lttiiueii,l 
FlnhettTTt,  3S. 
ntirteiibm,  17*0. 
Fltl  StenbciH,  19» 
Fluninlain.  Eirl.  latS. 
Flemlng.  Dr.,  »f. 
FMcher,  Hr,  101. 
Fllndcn,  Capttin.  Sttt. 
Flltwlck  HouK,  «6 


F«l  oT  CoDJUguc,  aus. 


Toreft  o^  OuBdDmiiaa,  ]7]. 
FEiHt  nt  Huueuu,  siu, 
FanirtiirHitflcld.iuis. 
Fc»«u  of  HetCTnii,  IJsa 
Forart  HUL  itSs. 
Fom  or  Hockwild,  ESn. 
FonM  oT  InTeicuId.  «15S.  11 
FOreitorUtnr,  1334/ 
ForMi  oT  UtbiunU,  1157. 
Fontioru*cwkm7l67 
Rirort  Lodg^  eB7. 
FotwtorLona,»(H. 
FofcMfrfHnr.aiKi. 


'*■ 


Fi*«t  oT  Biapa, : 

FDiHtarKubC: 

FonMtrfSalcer,  i,ni 

Fomaf5c(iin,l7l. 

FoieM  of  Slein  dc  Cucnn  171," 

FMeil  otBt.  Claudc,  ISmT 

Forcit  of  SLOnmaln  cn  Lani  SMCL 

R™t  oT  Villcn  CoiteiMt,  M». 

ForcctorWTTe,£3. 

FDnnce.wa. 

FDnkocl,IM& 

Fmtcrl  Ednnl,  I4SB. 
FomH,  O..  iiot. 
Fonjth,  W.,  74. 
Fon  Antnatu^lggt 


ii4  0corR,aa 
>ftHtDdDn.9i 


ouniiin  aritgr:' m. 

"X,  Hoimiit^c  Mn. 
:^>|W'SUphen,!iia 

■rnmlinjhom,  ISSa  17 
;rolicl.  1,  S4fi7. 

■rcmuil,  M..  617. 
;nuimn.ii]f.  l^tli  m. 


Fiadnkk  thc  Oieat,  1 A 
FRdtnck  WHIIaal V.,  fM 
Fiederlck  Winiam,  M*  Kini  o** 

Wuiundxri,  148. 
FrendiaH,  5lf , 
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Frerier,  11, 51ft 

Frilrarg,  161. 

Friet,  1487. 

Frie^  Count,  147. 

Friga,1092. 

Fromoot,  878. 

Fromoiit  od  tbe  Sdne,  IflBl 

Froude,  Archdaacon,  1788. 

Fuchs&ui,  836. 

Fulbani,35. 

Fulham  Maee,  966.  (aiid  as  otbcr 

plaoes). 
Fu]ler,SL 
FullertoQ,  14SS. 
Fttrt»er,77. 

Furber,  oT  KenaingtOD,  4£. 
FUcber,  Robert,  81. 

O. 

Oaddington,  8SSL 
Gsrtner,  1066. 
Oainford,  96a 
Gaimborough,  1749. 
Galeb,89gL 
Oalen,  684 
Oalicia,  4ia 

Galliaonidce,  Adminl,  46L 
Oalt,  8138. 
Oalvray,  8580. 
GamMngay,  1816. 
OarcUaiao,  1908. 
Oarclen,  Dr.  Alezander,  70. 
Gardner,  Mr.,  391. 
Oardens :  — 

Alcaza,  or  Roral  FfUaoe  of  S»- 
rllle,846& 

Alcinous,  16. 

Alhambra,  946SL 

Angot,  M.,  8498. 

AnnaL890. 

Arquebuie^  1635. 

Bemaaconi,  F.,  648. 

BUckbume*a,  Mr^Qxford,  66. 

Bourtau  t  s,  M.,  9B&. 

BrunelX  11, 947& 

Campbril*s,  9067. 

Cape's,  Mrs.,  74w 

Capdrs,SirHenry,4& 

CaTendish*s,  H.,  8831. 

Cels*s,  M.,  Paris,  58& 

Chapultipec,  Mexico,  9f6& 

ChAteau  de  Montigny,  8105. 

CfaUveCs,  Mra.,  Finchler.'491 

Christianhoime,  .near   LoUand, 
154.: 

CUnbrasalll*!,  Lord,  Loutb,  106. 

Claremont,  54. 

Clliibrd's,  830. 

CoUinson*B,  Feter,  56. 

Coik  Institation,  190. 

Count  de  VandM%  Bsmater, 
38a 

Couraet*s,  8S8L 

Coosequa*!,  648. 

Crook^s,  O.,  858a 

Croome,  54u 

Crowe*»,  Mr.,  1455. 

Cyrus  the  younger*s,  1& 

Dean  of  Wincbester*s.  1S67. 

De  Giraxdin*s,  Marquia,  1688L 

De  NoaUles*,  Martehal,  141. 

De  Tsehoudi*s,  Baron  C.,  685. 

Deronshire's,   DuiLe  ol   Chis. 
widc  7. 

Dickson*s,  Mrs.,  344. 

Di  Negro'B,  Signor,  Oenoa,  5SS. 

Dubois's,  Chas.,  at  Mitcham,  5& 

Duc    d'Aremberg's,    Enghien, 
1161. 

Eden,  Garden  oC  15. 

English,  at  Caserta,  966. 875.  eSBL 

£ssex*s,Earl  of,  «t  Bam  Elma,  3& 

Farsetti's,  169. 

Fennell*s,  Mr.  Robert,  108. 

Foater's  Captain,  at  Lambeth,  46. 

FothergUl's,  Dr.,  Ham  Hotise^ 
IIM. 


Oardens — comUmae^. 
Fox*s,  Sbr  St^en,  «t  Cliiairkk, 

4& 
GarDier*s,  Rer.  Tbomas,  96SL 
Oerard*s,  Holbora,  591. 
OerardX  Strand,  39. 
Ooodrick's  Sir  Haxxy,  aft  Rib- 

atone,56u 
Gray's,  Mr.,  1195. 
Oumey*s,  Upton  Houae,  7. 
Han*s,  S.  C,  KensiEtttoo  Oisfel 

Pits,  1968. 1511. 
HamUton's  WU]iam,Wood]andt, 

Philaddpbia,  198. 
Harriaon*B,  W.,  CheafauDt,  1188. 
Hatkinaon'B,  R.,  1659. 
Hopetoun   HouBe,    EdiiriNtigh, 

887& 
lnchtquin*B,  Lord,  107. 
King  oT  tbeBelij^^  Lacken, 

145. 
Kingston*s,  Lord,  106. 
Rnigbfs,  Mr ,  Canonburj  Flaoe, 

IsBngton,  1511. 
Lamberft,  A.  B.,  84SL 
Lawrenoe*s,  Mrs.,  1179L 
Laye^s,  G&%. 
Lemon's,  Sir  C.,  1149. 
Lemonnier*s,VersaUles,141. 9409L 
Ltord**,  Dr.  Lumlcy,  at  Cheam, 

London*s,  Bishop  of,  Fuihan,  7. 
Loadoo's,  BacoD,   HadersdCH:^ 

1435. 
Loudon's,  J.  C,  Bayawater,  998. 
Malmaisoo,  143. 
MMiafleld's,  Earl  of,  183. 
Marbo&urs,  9415. 
Marryatt^s^  Mrs.  9493. 
Military  Hosirftal,  Arignoo,I370. 
MUlerio^sCount,  near  lCUan,  169. 
Mitford*s,  Rer.  J.,  S8S. 
Moira's,  Lord.  Down,  46. 
Monza,  the  Vioeregal,  168. 
NeUl*s,  Dr.,  Canon  MUIa,  596. 
Negaaristan,  786. 
NegTo'8,  Sigaat  del,  of  Oenoa, 

168. 
New  Poaso,  93. 
Nichols*8,  J.,  658. 
Nikltka,159. 
NU&786. 
No.  1.  Porehester  Temce^  Bart. 

water,  1511. 
No.  8.   Lee  Plaee,   Lewiafaam, 

1511. 
Parker's,  Mr.,  near  Crordon,  66. 
Parkinson's  8588. 
Partiament  Ctose,  87. 
Perciral*B,  Dr.  Annfleld,  Dublin, 

ooao 

Ffirignon^s.  M.,  at  AuteolL  9901. 
Pemoid's,  M.,  8100. 
Peteiborongh*!,  Lord,  at  Pkr. 

son*s  Green,  55. 
PeterabuTg,  157. 
FMitTrianon.961 
PDat-house^  Old  Street,  Oreen- 

wich,  464. 
Raleigh's,  Slr  WaHer,  8S68. 
Reynardson^B,  at  Hlllingdon,  66. 
Soulange.Bodin's,  M.ieCbera- 

lier,  SS..^. 
Sherard'L  835. 
Sroets's,  M.,  1951. 
Steta)berg*s,    BarcM),     Bruggen, 

Sterens*s,  Captain,  Beanmont 
Square.  Mile  Eod,  1511. 

Strong,  Mr.  896. 

TankerrUle^s.  Lady,  948. 

Taurida  Palace,  Petenbois, 
157. 

Temple  Gardens,  34. 

Temple*s  Mr.,  516. 

Tcmple*s,  Sir  WUUun,  at  W*^ 
Sfaean,45. 


Oa]rdeiis~~( 
Tlehitehagoff*a,  Admiral»  90S. 
TradCicantt,    Sontli    Imwbftb, 

40. 
TreUwneys,  Ste  HnEfy,  Botta. 

head,56. 
Tug^t%  Mis.,  Weatniiiatar,  9G3. 
I^iggys,  Mr.,  9SS9. 
T^anooCek)L]57. 
Veterinary  Scbool,   at   Alfiait, 

9813. 
VUmorin*B,  M.,  65«. 
Vott  SDceckeiseBti,  M^Hambat^ 


WadeXMr.. 
Waies*»,  Prineeaa 

Kew,  57. 
Walker*s,  Dr.  CoOiqgteB,  Edto. 

burgh,88. 
Weber*s,  lientenant,   Dreadcn, 

15L 
Wdlington*a,  Dufce  of;  Apslef 

House,  1676. 
Whiteliall,S7. 

WhitmiU*s,Mr.,Hostoa,71S.  : 
Witanot,  Mr.,  Bow,  9522. 
WorQnsow's,  Gooot,  15BL 
Wood,  J.,  Sooteby,  83tl. 
Yates*s,  Mr.,    SaltcooAe  Baj, 

Deronsbice,  9589. 
Qaniens,  Botanic:  — 
Altoi^l48. 
Amatodam,  1847. 
Antwerp^.144. 
Arrancbes,  1706.  (and  85  ether 

Austria  UniTefBty,  991. 
Baitnm*s,  Piiiladelphia,  188. 
Beaulbrt*8,  Ducfacaa  of.  at  Bed. 

mington,  47. 
Belfiut  Bot.  and  Hoft.,  130l 
Berttn,  151.  (and  83othcrjdaoes>. 
Birmingham,  130. 
Brussels^  145. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  361. 
Cambridge,  945. 
Carlsrube^  1111. 
Can^s,  Fhiladelphia,  SSI. 
Chelsea,   47.    {ami  75  olher 

places). 
Ctmcnhageo,  9060.  | 
Colchester,  130. 
Cork,8SS8. 
Curtis*s,  WaUam,  aft  Bmnuiid 

sey,  75. 
At  Lambetb  Manfa,  75w 
At  Brompton,  75. 
Dimidow'8.  in  Rnaiia,  158. 
Dresden,  151. 
DubUn,  1487. 
EtBnbuxgb,  4a    (and  48  otfacr 

plaoes). 
EiUnbuxgfa,  New,  1191. 
£ltham,715. 
&famg,  1466. 

French  Cokmia],  Algien,  516. 
Genera.  161,168.481. 
Ohent,146. 
Oiessen,  148. 
Gfaugow,    19S.   (and   30  olfaer 

irfaces). 
Olasnerin,  11.   (and  61   otfaer 

places). 
O&Ungen,  468.  (aod  40  othcr 

places). 
HolyTood,95. 
Hull,13a 
Inrerleitb,  9438. 
Jaidin  des  Plantei,2S9.  (aDdSD 

otherplaoes). 
Kew,  7dC  (and  109  other  nlnoes). 
Kin^iessing,  Pettnaytranaay  85. 
Leyden,  14& 
Lisbon,17a 
Lirerpod.  isa  1073. 
Lund,  372. 
LourBiD,S86L 
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Oardeni,  Botanic  —  eomHmied. 
Mancbeater,  isa 
Metx,  6?7. 
Montpelier,  1361 
Monia,  245& 
Munich,   151.  :(and:  40    other 

place*). 
Korth  Loch,  95. 
Kuremberg,  148. 
'  Oxft>rd,47.(and56other|iIacct). 
Padua,  169. 
Padua,a64. 
ParU,  158. 
PaTia,  2100. 
Pestb,  150.. 
Plsa,964. 

Ray^f,  in  Euex,  47. 
IUentel,14& 
Rouen,877. 

Salisbur7*a,  ^nUm,  75. 
Sheffleld,  isa 
Sherard*t,  Dr.  JaaMt,  at  Eltham, 

75w 
Sloane*!,  Sir  Hani»  at  Cbelaea, 

47. 
Someraet*»,   Edvard  Duke    of, 

Sjron,  73L 
Stnuburg,  8099. 
8t.  Peterrt>urg,  llflL 
St  Vincenf»,  1719. 
Srdney,  18(x 
Toulon,   SG6.    (and    44   other 

placef). 
Toulouae,  1735. 
Trianon,  157. 

Trinity  Col^gcL  Dublin,  108. 
Twickenbam,  58.  (and  16  other 

referenoea). 
Upul,  1171. 
IJtrecht,  2095. 

Uvedale*!,  Dr.,  at  Enfleld,  47. 
Vienna  UniTenity  Oaiden,  150. 

(and  360  other  piaoea). 
warBaw.  815. 
Oardeni  Horticultural :  — 
Caledonian,  11. 
Dollar  Inatitution,  411. 
luTerleith,  1403. 
London,  at  Chiawick,  75.  (and 
470otAerplaeet). 
Oardens,  PuImic  :  — 
Keniington,  487. 
Munich,291. 
Gteideni,  Royal : » 
Berlin.  1416. 
Copennagen,  516. 
VbntalneDleau,  9457. 
Hampton  Gourt,  5L 
Kew,74. 
]fonaa,696. 
Nympbenburg,  151. 
Paria,  1417. 
PUnits,  151. 
Rotenberg,  2453. 
St.  Jamca't,  51. 
Strelna,  157. 
Oardent,  Zoological :  — 
Regenff  Park,  1858. 
Surrey,  8tl. 
Oardenatone,  Lord,  1668. 
Oaridel,  M.,  1910. 
Oamler,  Rev.  Tbomaa,  1178. 
Oarry,  Hudm,  1841. 
Oarry,  Nicholai,  2031. 
Oartmore,  2361 
Oastieli,  Mr.,  1346L 
Oate  Houie,  95. 
Oatca,  Mr.,  2449. 
Oaudichaud,  8506. 
Oaul,  1721. 
Oaulther,  1125. 
Oaultier,  M.,  2212. 
Oausaen,  M.,  of  Chapeaurouge,16S. 
Oauiaen   de  Chapcaurouge,  M., 

209a 
Oauaicn,  M.,  Bourdigny,  163. 
Oautierl,  2Sa 


OaTarme,  218& 

Oedi  Mountain,  1937. 

Oee,  Mr.  R.,  1583. 

Gehol,  304. 

Oemmellaro,  1987. 

Oendall.  J.,  1837. 

Oeneralife  at  Orenada.  Palaee  of 

the,  2471. 
Oeneva,  150. 
Oenoa,  940. 
Oenti,  M.,  154. 
Geofflro^  1241. 
Oeorge  L,  80. 
George  II.,  81. 
George  III.,  82. 
Oeorge  IV.,  1754. 
Oeoige  Town,  19i9t. 
Cerara,  24.  (and  91  otber  placea). 
Oerard,  Captain  P.,  2251 
Gerber,  1359. 
Oerthy,  290. 
Oeaner,  2006. 
Obent,  146. 
Oibraitar,  1923. 
GibbOQs,  25ia 
OibMin,  4& 
GieMen,  148. 
Gilliea,  Dr.,  558. 

Oilpin,  100.  (and  48  other  plaeea). 
Olraidus  Cambrensia,  1830. 
Oirilng,  Mr.,  of  Hovlngham,  1812. 
Olaagow,  105. 
OhMnevin,  11& 
OUutonbury,  28. 
Olaatonbury  AUwy,  833. 
Ohutonbury  Churchyard,  1431. 
Glazenwood,  Eisex,  S52l 
Gledhow,  near  Leeda,  2278. 
Oleditich,  OotUeib,  65a 
Glen,  Callater,  1594. 
Olen  Dee,  2185. 
Glendalougb  Chuzcbyaid,  2062. 
Gleneaglei,  2185. 
Olen  Lyon,  2079. 
Glenmore,  2167. 
Glenmore  Foreit,  2169. 
Glen  NcTia.  15791 
Giennie,  lieutenant,  2110. 
Glen  Tarfe,  1581 
Olouoeater  Catbediml,  1748. 

Glouceaier,  Duke  of,  1998. 

Glouoeiter  Lodge,  489. 

OmeUn.  105& 

Ooat*s  laland,  2456. 

OodeftoT  of  VUle  d*  ATray,  8201. 

Ooderich.  183. 

Oodftey  (or  Goffby),  Sir  Theodor& 
1762. 

Oodaail,  Hr.,  1855L 

Oodstone,  648. 

Oogar  Hotts&  1391 

GoUbaeh,  740. 

Golden  Orore,  266. 

Ooldie;  Mr.,  of  Monkswood,  1047. 

Ooldsmith,  839. 

Oollus,  1321. 

Goodrich  Castle,  1778. 

Goodrick,  Sir  Harry,  of  RibstODe, 
56. 

Goodwood,59. 

Ooodwood  Park  Lodge,  190& 

Ooodwyn,  1902. 

Oooge,  35. 

Ooose  Creek,  1447. 1919. 

OopsaU,  IML 

Oordon,  17b. 

Ooidon  Castle,  27a  (and  43  oCber 
places). 

Oordon,  Duke  of,  2161. 

Ooidon,  Alexander,  1888. 

Gordon,  Mr.,  Mile  End,  257. 

Gordon,  O.,  816L    (and  28  other 
places). 

GordoD,  James,  77. 

Gordon  Robert,  1758. 

Gorinki,  1.58. 

OomniMtown,  Loni,  840. 


Oocrie,  Mr.,  881. 

Ooiainthan,  987. 

Oosford  Hottse,  800. 

Goshen,  1873. 

Gosier,  Abbft,  1670. 

GosUlng,  J..  2417. 

Gostling,  Miises,  38. 

GOthe,  225. 

Oottenburg,  154. 

Odttingen.  151. 

Oouan,548. 

Oough,  36. 

Oovan,  Dr,  of  Cupar,  8318. 

GoTemor  King,  2443. 

Gorernor  PhiUp,  8448. 

Oow,  Mr..  1178. 

Oower,  8017. 

Oower,  W.  Lereaon,  646,  647. 

Or»(ftr,  890. 

Graham,  Dr.,  89» 

Orainger,  Mr.,  1773. 

Grammont,  1906. 

Onunpian  Mountaina,  1085. 

GrandCather  Mountain,  8199. 

Orange,  884. 

Orange  HaU,  1S78. 

Orange  Houae,  GKS, 

Orant,  Sir  Archibald,  104. 

Grant,  Oeorge  Macpherion,  8180. 

Grant,  Slr  John  Peter,  8166. 

GranviUe,  1390. 

Graves,  Mr.,  1834. 

Oraveiend,  466. 

Gray,  37. 

Oray,  the  poet,  100. 

Oray,  Chriatoplier,  of  Fulham,  81. 

Gny,  Dr.,  40. 

Oray,  Edward,  386. 

Gray,  Earl,  1841. 

Gray  Houae.  1841. 

Gray  of  Fulham,  48. 

Gray  and  Son,  4/. 

Oray  and  Wear,  47. 

Gray*s  lon  W^,  1391. 

Oreat  Canford,  2000. 

Oreat  Livermere,  625. 

Oreat  Mogul,  785. 

Oreat  Tew,  1670. 

Oredington,  1394. 

OredHngton,  1839. 

Oreene,  486. 
Oreen  Park,  1398. 

Greening,  John,  88. 

Oreenstead  Church,  1748. 

Greenwich,  2469. 

Oreenwich  Park,  1904. 

Gregory  the  Oreat,  8071. 

Grenoble,  1326. 

Grenville,  Lady,  2120. 

GrenvUle,  Lord.  1779. 943a  £44Sl 

Oreefbrd  Cburcbyard,  8078. 

Oresbam,  Slr  Tbomas,  1353. 

Greasier,  1255. 

OrevUie.  Dr.,  107. 

Orew,  61. 

Orey,  Cbristopber,  909. 

Orierson,  Mr.,  1977. 

Grigor,  Mesin.  A.  and  J.,  2156. 

Origor,  Mr.,  of  Elgin,  8180. 

Grigor,  Mr.,  of  Forrea,  8161. 

GriUton,  1837. 

Grimoaldua,  1966. 

Grimstone,    290.    (and  32  other 
places). 

Orimwood,  Daniel,  83. 

Orindal,  Bishop  of  London,  35. 

Orindall,  Dr.,  947. 

Orose,  1778. 

Ouanaiuato,  1944. 

Otielderland,1040. 

Ouemsey,  2549. 

Ouempain,  M^  564. 

Guildford.  Eari  of,  1819. 

Guildhall,  1754. 

Ouillemeau,  74SL 

Guimpel.  F.,  190. 

Oaideastadt,674. 
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nuirof  HuiSli,sn. 

SSSK';.. 

HWCTlOwi  Fott.  n»fc 

HSsSTbo.^lTTT. 

H..M.B^ar.3S. 

OOnUis,  I»l. 

HuTlioa,  WUia,  «1»; 
HuT^.Eulo^iTaOL 

^SunTlW 

SSXA.^^^:^- 

HMait  dt  11ni'iT,TlHuac; 

Oum>m;iiS5. 

H<»Buin,(L 

Hutc,S3S8. 

SjC 

OfUnbnak,  BuoD.  15S. 

HanH.,1754. 

oJll.nli.ll,  8141. 

Bimlot<i..U. 

H. 

HSJSSi,^ 

SSLdI^^aS^.ss. 

ifSSiiliMr^n'** 

HRD.LC.pt.inBadl.Sa. 

H™«.1«7. 

^^jiJSklrk.  145. 

SdSjHtaSJilB. 

ss&ir- ' 

H.uwdBo«,mi. 

gSIS^'^  *•"**••* 

M.AdJ.1831. 

HulMd  Chw.  ITT5. 

as»"-»"- 

HuBrid  Foiwt,  mi. 

^i^n. 

ii.ft^.taa. 

«7i>«itt  Fonit.  IT». 

H.lt0B,  »r  Cfariitcohor,  7BG. 
H.UOD  Hbum.  imT 

fe~. 

«^.^Bhoii.  Ul 

hn  «0 

HmwUA,  105.^ 

K.irkiiu.  Hr.,  07. 

1               ""    J-B 

Km*Dnh,8l1. 

Hiroh  «15. 

iukcit,  C.  Cnwte.  EI9D. 

H.j«*piu..,in5. 

H.,»»  F,  0..  isa 

SS3&. 

Kh    il' 

».ltar.ttt. 

^IHd.;.  J.,  iwe. 

Hul«D.n.  lUI. 

ll.Kon.j6S. 

If.DUllcfKtl.  17». 

H(i.d','sir"rr.iwU.  981, 

bmbuit.  IBS. 

HE.d.HrO»rge,'l^, 

Hun  Hduk,  itB.  (ud  »  otha 

hSK,». 

HJS5fBUh^<?^aMof*"' 

««"swl* 

Iuiiil(aq.I>r..SU. 

teiBllKMi,  DukB  arn 

H«ub.,  IHB. 

Hlrun,MO, 

funlltoi>.HoDMt.6iuk.,7a 

Hodp.HSl 

1  Irun,  Klngod>i«,9<0S. 

a^^iir'!*^;*!. 

iiptD»,iMI). 

jmHoo.'  Mr."ciurla,  lOtL 

lrKl.»aL 

™^a;RichudCoit.i7as. 

iuBilSS.  wSiS,  181. 

Hriddh»p.  1«& 

IibutTo»i>,IB& 

Huipit(.d.«ca. 

H.lmu..l7S3. 

cUa,IlapT.  Ahb.lofWabi 

Hui|al(.d  Hath.  gor. 

Heli~le>,  IGH.  lOS. 

IT63. 

Holifu  1(80. 
HelKa.b.lu..  )3S1. 

HaW»uihS04S. 

H«ij*ooCoUrt,lfiM. 

iisifis.r.r^'" 

fmpton  Couit  Puk,  im 

a.-:5s.»'"- 

Hmi^Ba/Mr.,  1S53.  S53S. 

ISitsK. 

Hui>u7l«« 
HubutT,  les. 

Hcndoo,  57. 

HoM.lf.,16. 

)«m.>'<rf  Klrk<Ule,'Be. 

HwlJ^jfiSl^lolT. 

SSSB.-S. 

f.n«ll,M% 

luwidl  LunUlc  A.rlu»,  151«. 

Hea.f>.w.  Ke..  Mr„  39R 

H^hriS^'*'' 

f  mppr  CllT.  1766. 

Hmdaw.  Prafa»r,  415. 

BEnrirtt*      Hul.,       gin,    0* 

HoOud;  Loii.  *4ia. 

Iudiiv.'a)3.' 

ch.ti»i,.89a. 

HRirr  ..  iTsa 

tudwkk..'  Eul  af.'lil& 

lienrr    I..3I. 

lud*l.k.Gnn|e,S!«I. 

Hanrr    1I.,89S. 

SStJS-A 

Hwrr    V„33, 

Koiirr  V..  GK. 

litBM  PIbo,  I90t. 

Hni^VI.,512. 
M«ir,Vf(„TOT. 

Hoimc  Hr.,  15(0. 

l.rltTAi<l,m 

HS^S;i.cUk,GIS. 

lullniftird.tias. 
luliaron  6hurc)iru«,  SDS9. 

HenrTVIlI.,3i. 

HeM.iD.lon 

Holt  FiM,  IT8I. 

litSr^Zff-O 

Hciir;  arUD<»iur,  793, 

HolrToodHoam». 

Hrpwotth    Rct,  Nr„1815. 
Herlint,  lii^,  .ix)  B«,  W.,  MSG. 

l.rpoc'r.Ia7S1. 

«m^jicrj.m. 

H.iriBgar.  SBa 

K.ttli,  Richud,  aai 

Hcraii-tM?                ,     .. 

H«i|.E^(««,im 
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iDch  BuoUlBc  Bth 

lotoUcB  Iiluiil,Bl 
iBmm,  Dr.,  618. 


jb'hduw,9L 

l^ilB*,fia4iiiiilBBaKl,>l. 

iw  CocWi,  ITA 

m.  m. 

Bcnicflefil,  Dr..>im 

HiincTdciinM.nM. 
onlcjDo^lT«. 
Mpcnln,  lC8k 

Hoit,l«S& 
Hotnr,  ITSB. 

«S,H.,IW8. 

«iBdmr.  ItK 

DUHhnr.  ChuRhwd  M.  USI 

«uuknr  KecUi,  Af. 


Honfl,  D.,M1. 
HoTlBihcm  Udl.  IM 
Honrd.HDB.C,£L 
Hsn,  Eiirl,  18». 
Hfwo  Picii.  It». 
Hovri  3dc.  ITffi. 


hHu!'"»!"' 

MuH,  Dr,  in 


UnidOB,  im, 
UcTLodgc.  II 
licGT*. 
BnlcT  Pirfc,  189 


,—  Puk,  T4t 

Tiuid,s(8i. 


jrauili,Iig& 

bnhoB  helu,  cUn,  MOa 
ckbiiB|UaL 

a«T  Churchnrd,  10T8. 

llogFon,Kllk 


InicTBcc^  Sla 
tanU.lTa). 

iibf.  ccpuiB,  mi. 

^^u^.  Mr.  SlgJ. 

IilBBd  of  Bimnwlii,  fttS. 
bUnd  or  Conlci,  «9«. 

-irCai(Sunchlol.lOM. 
•lud  of  Dloiiiedc^  a^ 

'  irHicmi,  ItBT. 
— ~-<<if  Incb  Loiuch.aMD. 
■lud  oriuptdcw,  UE& 
-■--'ofLe»ik,lSlL 

ofLochU^en,  l!K 
et  HoaUecl.  l&ST, 
.  ar  HoDUcrru.  SKIl. 

Iilud  oT  ^(^"'^86. 

JiliBd  oT  Sdo^sJe. 

Wuid  oT  SoBio^  Roiha,  UW. 

U»Bd  irf  Zncrnlliiu  IZMlo),  BMl 
W*j,  Eu)  ol^  8!.  ^^ 

lileorBoiulxin,lxi. 

lHeoTCnto,  ISSJ. 
Ue  Bt  Ciprui,  MM. 
Ule  et  Sy,  SD3T. 
UU  oT  Iile,  9TT. 
ble  ot  JmcT,  »3. 
bU  oT  lliii,  heo. 

kle  OT  Hull,  IG48. 
Iileor  Oin*T,  ITW. 

Ule  oT  nna%t4«. 
Ul«  of  PopUn,  Ifies. 

ir  PocUUKl,  lOT. 

I(UntUn,'Muqu«ai  of,  SD8S. 

'■oj,  M   lao. 

lid1i)u4>^  1M8. 


fl,34. 
.■n»  /,  H. 
rnmcc  VI,  888. 


i.  HlUlr*;  M_  iw. 

redburfh,  l^nV. 

I(AU,47. 

leftlM  iBd  Oaj,  t?. 


JohnwD;  ColiiiilL  «0». 


JoppiL  mo.' 
Jowpli  1..  la»- 
Jo»ph  oT  Arlmallieii,  8S3. 
Joicphlne,  Crmrq  Phnoal 
Jotephinc,  EmprMi,  T9. 


JuriLlTI? 


KilBU,  Lonl,  88. 

K.li/SSi 


Kennadj  .i 

KcBDitr  Ch 

KnulB(toB'o<nn, 

Kent,  HUt,  483. 
KcBt,  NBIhnnleL 
Kent,  M.,  (S19. 

Kenton,aM. 
Koiwaad,   371. 


K-EBgh,J,10?. 
Kaaw*,^. 
Ker,  Wn.,  M««. 
KeriDiincha,  M8. 
Kem  Wood,  1788. 
Ksr.  Lord  book, 
KerTT,  107. 
Kidbcoote,  491. 
Kinium,  I3M. 
KlldaFe,139& 
Kildare,  B]tuu  tl, 
KllhauKIW^ 
KilkaDBr,  116. 
KllkemiLSs. 
KlluMr,3i 


llAMem,81. 
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rRucTiw- 
KuiiD.  isn. 

KIUiwtorT  Haw,  lli- 
raiBiAc  Chunhjvd.  UM. 


KUnlnttm  WHKr.  1071- 
Klln^ciT,  19(l& 
Klnibm^,  lOH. 
Kin,  M.  j[87. 

KiaCauH.  K. 
Klnfuini  Culb  Ul. 

Kl^  AUM,  174». 

Kim  AKm».  ITS3. 

KiDt,  Cipuln.  aifi. 

Kli«  DtjU  I,  SO. 

Kln  DtnMiliia,  MOa. 

KlD(  Edvv,  ITW. 

Klni  Ohhr^  SnuDd.  36L 

KlBi  liu,  IT4B. 

KiDt  Jmbh,  ITO. 

RlniJatiii,  33. 

Klng  Jiiliii'i  Palace  i(  BthuB, 

1T«T. 
Kini,  LoTd.  fiU: 

Xiiia  suphm.  igw. 

KlDgibTiaft,  iM. 

Kln|'i    Becai,     BUrUBi    CuUc, 


KlnSra^" 
KiDcilnier.  lil' 


Klppainio.  n. 

KiibT,  1480. 

KiHjf,  IUt,  W.,  t]tS. 

KlibT  ud  Stcoai.  Han,  ISU. 

KliU»  LoDHUIa,  IfTS. 

KtlSnl^ni 

Kuletbull,  SlT  W;nuUusi,  SSS3. 

KnlghtJW/ 
KDi«ht,  T.  A.,  SSt. 

Knoidlle,  f  IBS. 

K«h.  uea.  |ud  S  othcr  plwi;, 

KarHta,  Jobn  Thnpfailui,  SUU. 

Kenipbni,  saoa 
Kapi,  Pio^Ki,  aoes. 

Kofnnlcl  Btrt,  IfiO. 
KoUrbiie'1  SotLDd,  lUS; 
Kouil,  S1J7. 

KhukIiMi 

KnallD.  tfae,  Hokdw.  1G9& 

KBn.wJ|'aSO.       ' 
KunUuu,  tT». 
KuiUe  Ulet,  S30a 
L. 
1«  BIHv^ti^  J.  J.  J,  »6. 

La  CoiTi,  im 
L>  Fonuimj  UI5. 

JU  Hiiuli>i,'lTl9. 


h,  Fonttof,»»; 


LUn  ot  KllluncT.  iOO. 
Uefaam  CoDiDkOD,  1837. 

Lun^  E.'  a,  7M. 

LuabunlE,  Ul 

L^mbeil.  A.  B-.  St.  lud  H 


liiiCl^v.,  1 


i^f; 


LemLiraii,  139. 
Lemunli,  Caiiat,>tGI. 
1^0011,511  C,  Bart.,  ISS%. 

Lemauileil  M^dlK,  277- 
LcBHnniei  of  HoatiTiiU,  tJT. 
LupiiU  Fifdeikk  Fniieii  i 

LepeUMier,  ITIT. 

Lemui,  M.,  lua. 

L«au]i,H.A.,MULl 

Leill4^& 

Leifie,  Uoiu  W- H3L 

Lealle  UoiiK  «O). 

Lewf,  IStS. 

Utc,  HHtei  Hieboki,  751. 

LeilHmi,  393- 

LeimtbSs,  1113. 


Le«tii,W. 

LewK  OoTBDOT,  im. 

Lewii,  C.  a.  ITSt 

-Miii,  K  w:,  90& 
_;),  il..  1SS3, 

iijcHtei,  LordiTBS- 

^TinteT.  waiiaBi,Um 

Tden.lW 


Ui>iKiek.l4n- 

LiDCSlB.lK 

LlK0in'i  Inn,  Kev  aqiHie,*IMl. 

Ltodier,  Di.,  na.  (ud  aa  otbw 

Adw,  Hi.  T.  H.,  tua. 

.tDUlliioir,  Emt  oC.  »CL 

' ui,  S4.  (iwl  7S  oth«-  pUa}. 

Bi  Uk  todwt,  mt. 

Lad|B,18l£ 

Jpp^Dr.,890. 

ilbon.lTa 

tPut.tmiL 
uuH  dee  ToT,  1757. 
Uole  Put,  WadHT,  ITS& 
Uttk  Shudail.  IKM. 
Uttleboiiine,  13U. 

— '-lU  H»M,  ijas. 

«E,4llll 

mi,l3l. 
iton,4S. 
iton.  Ht.,  177. 

ie'H>U.  ISr. 

ir,  Biiliiv  Df.  1357. 

(t  ChuiiliTud.  sni. 

LluthswT  Vaefa  OiaRlijDnL 

UndTD,  Dlilt^  UIEL 
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«  Ba>.  mi  Kcn,  '■— 


LmH  Acktt,  17 


LoddlM,  HMn.,or  HKkiWT,  »0. 
((Dd  181  oUiB  [Im). 


LoEmIwDi 


«e  df  Cliptoa,  m 


"mU,  aiSi' 


LuwnlMirg  PilM.  Wa 
I^DvuD  11  Athaii,  S03ft- 

Lrri*.so- 


mlULSMB. 
umhHiB,  11 


_, isee.1 

lynSbunt,  ITGl. 
,TiieOnr>«.71t. 


9onM,U.,18lft 

!yoakJohn,l»T. 

irtel^wUr.  laSL 
LyUttton,  LiKd,  ISTI. 


I   I '  ilijmplg^  SUn. 


Ihdrld,17d 
■holeiwhCUIc,»). 

Munal,  m. 
ib&OBitt.T9 


CoOiioGivn,  Otkiti, 


11.,  ITl. 
iuj^uiw,  S». ' 


Ibllet,  U.   da    Clilll),  EolotM, 

UiUm.  Mbluu  la  Buoane, 

CoupllIIT,  143. 
MilmiluB,  1X>. 

M<ll0IK,)& 

HiilT>jod«UM>.Iia. 

HllpilhllBLtil. 

Hwnhlliiif  CbutdiTiid.  9077. 
Kunic,  <Ml  Gnln)  oT,  17«. 
MinchoiM,  130. 
HuetU.  O.,  168. 
Muigla,  CapUln,  ISSI. 
Hiinika,  Rotxn,  Sao. 


Hu-RiKi  of  Biideii,  M7. 
Hiu&,  Hs  IiBiH^  H^alT  I 

MbHenlrerdR-,  llfl. 
Mirino,  I90I.< 
Mirkwlek,  ISI9. 
Hiribocou|h,  CUDnne  DuchM 

Hullnougb,  Cuke  at,  1«0E. 
HBilboTouffb,  Oooffo,  4th  DuJte 
-,_-jorou|fi  Hame,  17ES. 
H.-ii1i:M<«ii  niink2il,)01«. 


Honhill.  Mr.mT. 
MBrihllt,  tt.,  1761. 
Haii.h.11,  W..  m 
Uai-hun,  KIO. 

■liini,  Bot«l.  ];b. 


■diuieti,  1018. 
«.  FmcU-63. 

M^luTcount  Huina,  SKt. 
H«ton,Dr..«Ui 
Hatlhev.  Mr.,IIT3. 
Millhen.  Mr.,  185. 
MBtlien.  Hr.,Br  Frinler,  SX 


Mjiuf^m,  lO^ 

MMwell,  BUTB. 

Muwell.  Ladi  Hen».  S6. 

MuwpJt,  ^r  lliotui,  1403. 

Ho;.  Dr..  W. 

HiTlaM,  near  Antrim,  lOG. 

MaTne.m 

H>rne,Judie,S8. 

Muudmii,^ 

-"idef,eO. 

«on.  oVlbcrt  LUDg,  IWS. 
ilh.  Eul  of,  llt. 


Medlcut,  M.t.  C.,eiT. 

M«doc.  HSl. 

"-■■-ouine  Hill,  SO.  (iDd  3G  oL 
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Mtlillta.  Lonl,  1M!1 
K«>H.  «113. 
Hnx»,  iiSI. 
HaHliui,tD37. 


'cuiT.  im. 

'«TlD^l».!9 


Hlehtiuii.  Andc^,  «4.  <andl9A«lK( 


Mtekanlan  Mow.  17G3. 
Meklchui.lSK. 
HtddMoi.Liinl  Vbcouot,  «03. 


Hlller,    F..   38.  (ud   1(»  othn 
H^Qi,  Xi».  ISOO. 

MIIUkI»,   KId^  df  tbc  DdlMiel, 


Mllctuin  Hinar  H 


Mdccu  Puk,  ITSI. 
Hanch,  13N. 
Moador,  10». 

Ho^rin 


Huack,  ^  Ctanrie^  11«. 

Hoackun!  Hitat.deHnl,  isa. 
HcnjiRd,     Dtw  WiUuicfoii), 


Honle  R^. » 


Ut»r  Pirk,  «3. 
UooRi^  Hi.,  MA 

Doore,'  dpUln.or  ^luUD*,  IW. 


Hord.  I(H. 
Mornq,  Edwd,  50. 
MoriiD,  Ku(h,37. 

MorlKn,  id^. 

MoH>r,  17^ 
MorioT,  Earl  kT.  nSl. 
HonVuk,  llls. 
MorpeUi.  1UU6. 
MdftIkki,  K). 
MoniBMr,  613. 

Morton,\»rl  of.  101. 
HofUn  Hall.  ITW. 
MorUD,  Liird,  liSe. 
Motchu^  EOtu. 

HoHlerV  Sli  0>nld.  KSiUM 


Uoull,  tlio,  IM. 
MDUnt  Amuui,  «07. 


HinDlJallet.lSBI. 


Uauot  i^TCH,  nw. 

Mouot  tfoRth  EhI  oC  a». 

M^lmt  olOiriias. ' 


Mount  TwiBii.  iSn. 
UDUulTaiiru^MDT. 
UouBI  Tm  KM. 

UouDt  veBiiHu.aisa. 

UouDt  WelUBfUa.  29G7. 


MDunlBilda.11^ 


ot  Edgeconbe.  Eul  of,  TfL 


Hurehln.  Ui.,  HDrte 
Huiphj,  Hr,  108. 
Uutnr,  Hr.,  1SS7. 
Uurr.7.  W.,W 
Hiimr,  Slenit,  M4S 


UjniUt,m. 


Naiuninier.  H30, 
NimKlr.  «114. 
NauBdu  Puk,  lira. 
Nuite.,in. 

Nipler,  M*t°i-OM.  C  Ju..  £ 

^■plM,Kta|<<a9a 
N^polan.  «fc7. 
Nipaleiin.  toodi  oT,  isca 
NinlBhMlT,  71«. 
Nutiaiiiit,«i5. 
NMh.  Di.,  89«. 
Nmrih.  Slr  Jum  9S 
Muarib,  Sb  JobD  UuiiaT,  i 


Ndll,  PUridl.  5H. 
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NHiUn,  H..  I3S. 


Mtw  Plia.  autmiii,  13 
MrwPoM.9S. 
N«w  PnrldHKe,  141. 

N<i>yoik,ia 
N*wvk.  giss. 
M««vtti«,  a». 

Knbutls  Abber,  tis. 
Niiwburj,  ITTS. 


Nflwport,  ShnnUf*.  & 
Nntoa,  1«SI. 
Ncwtoo  Abbot,  3Sa 
Nfwtca  BuiT,  IM. 


NWmh,  T..  IW. 


tnnipon,  a 

intitM,!». 


NoribU,  Duke  or.  IS. 


NoRhiniHoa.  KirqiHU  gf,  176t. 
NoRtaunbatinil,  T>ukc  ol.ilSK. 
NoRlmiltiCTUilll.  HoiiT  Earl    nT, 
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Dlckioi  uul  SbuVln'!,  109. 
DUIlbii  and  TUnibun'i.  Hhhi. 


DickunX   Herm 

DlckiaD'!.  Mr.,  ii 

bum.  105. 
Dlcluon'!.  Wiltei, 


FuitWT^K,  K«uln|;tal,  16- 
OIW»'!.  143S. 
OoMwmtli,  B7~ 


,  J,  T.  Denner,  ud  / 


Orlgpi'!,  Hr..  Forro.  SIK. 
Hi&u]r.  7».  liDil  muji  011 

HHwnrBBlIh.  L(e'i.  15S.  (i 
96  otber  Dlacn). 


Hlninl'i,Hr.7Tlppenr>r,l«8. 
H^u-i.  MU  W^w,  IIG. 
Hodgkln'!,  DumuutoD,  «191. 
HoUowiT  Down,  laa. 
Humbe^ue,  8n. 


KupliuT,  £77. 
KDt(bt-i  (Eicitic)  £35. 
Laiiareth'!.  I3GS. 
LiwHo'!,  annbnish.  tlS. 
U  Cudete.  H^  Hunibcque, 
t^  ud  KeoBcdTl,  16. 


U'M^on'1,1363, 
Mickai'!.  fiocwid) 


HoHine  (Ii^).  m*. 
NenliiH,  M.,  Nutei,  sas 
Neii1n,H,,  Nut(*,£lG. 
New  CioH,  lilT. 

NoTt^Uin  Conuoon,  1147. 

Norwlch.fiSS. 

0|lc'i  OiDve,  lE». 


RoniiHn'!.  liewi..Toetln(,9n. 
RdiuUi'1,  BirentAird,  79. 
ttueDlh>('i,V1enns.  190 
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Nuneries  ^amtinueH. 

Shank  Hill,  115. 

Sloane  Street,  1149. 

Smith  and  Co*«.,  47. 

Smith^.  G.,  1314. 

Smith'i,  Worce»ter,  14ft5. 

SouUnge-Bodin%  M.,  ^2. 

St.  Peter**,  1670. 

Swinhoe*s,  47. 

Thompcon*!,  James»  78. 

Thompson'0,  Mr.,  Mtle  End,  7. 

Toolc  and  Co'i.,  near  DubUn, 
115. 

Tootinff,  397. 

Upway,  .t67. 

Urquhart'*,  Dundee,  667. 

Vauxhall,  38S. 

Veitch't,  Exeter,  4fi& 

Vilroorin,  M.,  U5&. 

Vitry.  67a 

"Walton,  1073. 

Wiiterer'«,  Mr.,  Koflpbill,  S49S. 

Whitley  and  Oaborac'^,  Fulham, 
76. 

Wilkins*a,  Isle  of  Wight,  419. 

Wilson*s,  Meatr».,  Derby,  1228. 

Young'i,  306. 
Nutfleld,  aMQ. 
Nutfleld  Btetohingley,  1861. 
Nuttall,  T.,  ISS. 
Nymphenburg,  151. 
Nyna,  1006. 

b. 

Oak  of  Honour  Wood,  1818. 

Oak  Park,  1441. 

Oakes,  O.  R.,  1651. 

Oake,  Sir  Henry  T.,  145. 

Oakfleld.  1747. 

Oakham,  290. 

Oakingham,  1747. 

Oakley  Farm,  1779. 

Oaksey,  1747. 

OaUands,  71. 

Ochill».  1797. 

Ochtertyre.  1324. 

Ociula,  Woods  of,  1948. 

Ockham  Court.  6la 

Ockham  Park,  S0S8. 

Odessa,  373. 

Oehlberg.  1509. 

CEnone,  1643. 

Offk,  King  of  Mercia,  1353. 

OKlander,  Sir  W.,  1762. 

Ohio,  9m, 

Ohr,  152. 

Okof,  17*7. 

OM,  or  Wold,  1747. 

Old  Bswelbrd,  888. 

Old  Brompton,  71. 

Old  Court,  2231. 

Old  Montrose,  716l 

Old  Orchard  Ground,  Boddlngton 

Manor  Farm,  17ti0. 
Old  Falace  Yard,  Westminstcr.  6ia 
Old  Street,  HH2. . 
Oldcnham.  1881. 
Oldys,  1391. 
Oliver.  547. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  2426. 
Olivler,  172. 
Oltvier  de  Sertes.  689. 
Olmuts,  698. 
Omberslev.  .S7I. 
0'Neill,  Earl,  1842. 
Opois,  M..  788. 
Orange  Grove,  111. 
Oratnva,  in   thc   Grand   Canary 

Island,  2263. 
Ord,  Craven,  Eaq.,  1391. 
Ord,  John,  72.  8^ 
Orford  Hall,  31891 
Orford,  Lord,  2328. 
Oriel,  Utd.  108. 
Orlel  Temple,  289.  (and  38  other 

placcs). 


Orlrans,  1989. 

Orlcans,  Duke  of,  139. 

Orme's  Head,  870. 

Ormtston  Hall,  East  Lolhiaxi,  80. 

Orpheus,  1382. 

Ortcga,  206a 

O»bome,  Mr.,  Junr.,  849. 

Ofbome,  Messrs.,  1851. 

Osboume,  Wm.,  S16L 

Osorao,  2136. 

Oswealry,  1768. 

Ostorius,  1721. 

Otto.  F^  19a 

Otto,  Bl.,  151. 

Otto  von  MfinchauMn,  Baron,  148. 

Ousely,  Sir  Qore,  2318. 

Ouseley.  Str  Wm..  786. 

Ovenden,  1641. 

Ovid.  941. 

Owen  Glendower,  1763, 

Oxenford,  89. 

Oxenford  Castle,  2120. 

Oxford,  53. 

Oxley,  Mr.,  8443. 

P. 

Pachuca,  1160. 

Padua,  169. 

Pagoda  Siri,  792. 

Piuns    HiU,  70.    (and  26    other 

plaoes). 
Pakenham.  1227. 
Pakenham  Hall,  270. 
PaUce  Pitti,  1260. 
Palatine  HilL  1016. 
P&Usso  del  N.  H.  Venier,  1337. 
Palermo.  1052. 

Fkllas.  83.  (and  133  olber  places). 
Palmcr,  A.,  619. 
Falmer,  Daniel,  622. 
Palmer,  T.  C,  385. 
Pan,  1958. 

Pan*s  Theatre,  2013L 
Fan-Schan,  1936. 
Fancras,  Eari  of.  2086. 
Panmurc.  89. 
Fanshanger,  1762. 
Paiitycored,  uear  Brecon,  1839. 
Panaer.  1824. 
Paphoc,:930. 

Pappenhcim,  Baron,  139. 
Parham  Park.  885. 
Paris,  10.  (and  92  otber  places). 
Pariset,  Dr,  2417. 
Pariset,  M.,  2411. 
Park  Place,  near  Henley,  1281. 
Parker,  Mr.,  66. 
Parkinson,     25,    (and    42    other 

places). 
Park»,  771. 
Parmentier,  M.,  279. 
Farson*s  Green.  287. 
Parsons.  Mr.  Thomas,  9413. 
Pascoe  Estate,  1840. 
Faul,  His  Imperial  Majcsty  the 

Emperor.  121. 
PauUi  Siroon.  2057. 
Paulus  Joviua,  1747. 
Pausaniaa,  1016. 
Pavia,  1661. 

Pavon,  Don  Joseph.  24S6. 
Paw,  Petera,  469. 
Paxton^  J.,  1286. 
Pavne,  Messrs..  622. 
Peak  of  Tcneriffb,  2552. 
Fearson,  John,  1735. 
Pease,  J..  1839. 
Pecinardi.  169. 
Peck,  618. 
Feckham.  54. 
Peebles.  466. 
Pekin,  304. 
Felasgus.  17S0. 
Pembroke  aml  Montgomery.  Earl 

of,  60. 
Peinbroke  Coilege,  Osford,  1347. 


Pendarrei.  064. 

Pendanret.  E,  GSk 

Fenelope,  1654. 

Peneus,  1296. 

Penllergar,  1837- 

Fenn,  2587. 

Penn,  WiUiam,  8& 

Penn«nt,  91. 

Penny,  Mr.,  2328. 

Fennicuick,  Dr.,  93. 

Fcnnycuick,  1103^ 

Penshurst,  772. 

FentlJind  Hilla,  575. 

Peniance,  1S6. 

P^lrini^re  de  Luxemboui^g,  61S 

Pepinidre  du  Roule,  1987. 

Pepper  Harrow  Park,  515. 

Fera,S467. 

Fercival,  Dr,  2089L 

F^re  la  Chaise.  1665. 

Pferigueux,  1927. 

Ferldns.  F.,  2190. 

Pemetty.  Dom,  1124. 

P^rodet,  M..  2059. 

Perrottet,  M.,  1348.     ' 

Perry,  John.  133L 

Perseua,  JIOS. 

Fenius,'2418. 

Fersoon,  68&, 

Ferth.  138. 

Feath,  150. 

Peachier,  M.,  S096. 

Peter  the  GreaL  46. 

Peterborottgh,  Lord,  887> 

Peters,  J.  B.,  2219. 

Fetersburg,  120. 

Petersen,  Jens  F..  154. 

PMigny,  M.,  2096. 

Petit  iSlanon,  1879. 

Petre.  Lord,  55. 

Petworth.  1341. 

Feyrou,  M.,  1855. 

Pevasonel,  M.,  2054w 

Pfauen  Insel,  419. 

Phaethoo,  1654. 

Philadelphu,  184.  (and  30  other 

places). 
Philemon,  1724. 
PhilipIL,205a 
Pbilip.  Infantof  Spain,  2473. 
Philippi,  784. 
Philippi,  Dr.,  RA.,  1351. 
Philips,  623. 
Phitips,  Henry,  188. 
Philipsbuigta,  21S& 
Phillips,  901. 

Philosophes,  Geocva,  163. 
Philyra,  1203. 
Phrygia.  1724. 
Fhyllis.  678. 
PhyUodoce,  1115. 
Pledmont,  584. 
Piersbridge.  SSa 
Fferson,  Kev.  Archdctcon,  ISSl^ 


Piggot,  74. 
Pikow, 


728. 
Pllckley,  1766. 
Pinantura,  1068. 
Pince,  Mr.,  1252. 
Pintoe.  1168. 
Firolle,  M.,  128S. 
Pitcaira,  Dr.,  S3. 
Pithiviers,  2415u 
Pitt,  Mr.,  1831. 
PiCtwiers,  1878. 
Pittaburg.  184. 
Pitys,  «121. 
Flaner,  1409. 
Plantagenet,    Richard, 

York,  793. 
Plat,  Sir  Hugfa,  36. 
Plalo,20S8. 

Pleasant  Rov,  PentonviUe,  122B. 
Plessis.  2000. 

Pliny,  90l  (and  103  other  placet). 
Pliny's  Tusculan  Villa,  1334. 
Plot,  Dr.,  1221, 


Duko  of 
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Fluche.SOSl. 

Plukenet,  41. 

Ptiimier,  13IM. 

Pliimstead.  895. 

Plutarch,  675. 

Pluto,  9*1. 

Piyinouth,570. 

Pococlce,  Dr.,  801. 

Pbdenai,  1411. 

Podoiia,  1494. 

PoBppig,  Dr.,  aiSfi. 

Polnter,  Macter  llichard,  882. 

Poirct,  1420. 

Poiteau.  M.,  47*. 

Pole,  187. 

Pule.  Cardlnal,  1S44. 

P0lhill,  J,.  1393. 

Poilceniinet,  Houie  of,  2357. 

PoUcck.  1403. 

Polonger,  M.,  1931. 

Polydore,  1016. 

Polydoro  Virgil,  1750. 

Polydon»,  962. 

Polyphemus,  8121. 

Pomel,  788. 

Pomona,  791. 

Pompeii,  2228. 

Pompey,  1351. 

PoDtonby  HaH,  414. 

Pontefract,  754. 

Pontey,  1525. 

Pontey,  William,  188. 

Pontui,113l. 

Poole,  Mrs.,  389. 

Pope,  54. 

Pope  and  Co.,  Me<wn,  234& 

Poi>e  Eugene,  2467. 

Pope's  VUla,  Twickenbam,  1S37. 

Poppilsdorr,  1228. 

Porcel,  Antnnio,  293L 

Porcella,  S555. 

Porkiiigton,  1840. 

Pongrund,  2302. 

Port  de  la  Pez,  220O. 

Port  Elliot,  289. 

Port  Famine,  9(3. 

Port  JacJuon,  960. 

PorUrlingtoii,  Earl  of,  8184. 

Portbridgc,  in  Dartford,  84. 

Portbury  Churchyard,  2081 . 

Portenschiag,  743. 

Porter,  Sir  Robcrt  Ker,  2039. 

Porteus,  Rishop,  44. 

Portillo  dc  U  Viila,  2255. 

Portiand,  Duchesa  of.  S3. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  1699. 

Portland*!  Park,  Duke  of,  1766. 

Portsinouth,  1750. 

Portsmouth,  Ncw  Haots,  1445. 

Portsmouth  Road,  Surrey,  SJS. 

Portway  House,  178». 

Posen,  1831. 

Posso,  2120. 

Potemkin,  Prlnce,  159. 

Potts,  Mr.  John,  391. 

Pouqucville,  172. 

Powtlerham  Castle,  73L 

Power's  Court,  1119. 

Powerscourt,  107. 

Powla  Castle,  1840. 

Powis,  Earl  efl  Ludlow,  184a 

Powis,  Earl  of;  25S8. 

Powiull,  Gorernor,  615. 

Poynter,  Richard,  36. 

Prado  Park,  Madrid,  1907. 

Pr6  rE'veque,  163. 

Presoott,  Mr.,  824& 

Press,  Mr.,  386. 

Freston  Hall,  419. 

Preston,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  18S. 

Prestonficld,  90. 

Pr^vpst,  Alexandre,  163w 

Priam,  IIOK. 

Wice,  Sir  Uvcdalc,  200. 

Priene.  1730. 

Primmct.  Mrs.,  83. 

Priiice,ofNew  York,  18» 


Prinsep,  M.  Macalre,  2418. 
Prinus,  Prince  of  Dahlburg.  148. 
Prior,  2303. 

Prior  of  Wobum,  the,  1753. 
Promenade  at  Breslow,  151. 
Promenade  at  tbe  tsle  of  Barquai, 

163. 
Pronvine,749. 
Proseriiine,  941. 
ProtesUnttDisaentm*  School,  Mlll 

Hill,  1736. 
Ftoteus,  1487. 
Providencc,  2324. 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  1005. 
Puck,  901. 

Pugefs  Sound,  1059. 
Pugh,  Dr.  Owen,  «/71. 
Pulteney,  38. 
Purkess,  1761. 
Purser's  Cross,  72.  (aad  88  other 

pUces). 
Pursh,  122.  (and  35  oCher  plaoes). 
Puvls,  M.  8121. 
Pyramui,  1344. 

euatoric,  Louts,  1397. 
uebec,  142.  982. 

lucen  Adelaide's  Lodge,  1755. 

ueen  Anne,  80. 

lueen  Anne  of  Austria,  9lfi. 
Jueen  Caroltne,  1675. 
Oueen  Charlott*!'s  Foreland,  2442. 
Queen  Eiisabeth,  24w 
Queen  Mary,  786. 
Queen  Philippa.  1748. 
Quecnsberry,  Duke  of,  92. 
(}ueenwood,  Tytherly,  Wilto,  2075. 
Ouecnby  Hall,  8413. 
Quendoii,772. 
-^uiilay-Leuvu,  8437. 
Quirapon,  1948. 

R. 

Racine,  841& 

Radcliffe,  Miss,  of  Worcester,  240& 

Raddon,  William,  8140. 

lUdnur,  Earl  of,  682. 

Radnor,  Lord,631. 

Radsivil,  Prlnoe,  8113. 

Uaffeneau  de  Lilc,  M,  1364. 

Raflnesque,  477. 

Ragland  Castle,  13981 

Ragley  Park,  1833. 

Rognal,  1849. 

Rahaw-Chabet,  Princess  of,  ^XX 

Raith,  716. 

Raith  House,  1905. 

RlOah  Shah,  2430. 

Raleigh.  Sir  Waiter,  36. 

Rama,  2510. 

RambouiUet,  138. 

Raiikeilor,  Lord,  103. 

Uannoch  Forcst,  8169. 

lUphacl,  2366. 

Rapin.  1991. 

lUpin,  Nicholas,  941. 

RasUdt,  2157. 

Ratxcburg,  Dr.,  2141. 

Rauch,  Charles,  150. 

Rauch,  Fraiicis,  150. 

Rauch,  Stephen,  150. 

Rauwoif,  2409. 

Raveuna,  78a 

Ravensworth  Castle,  18S9L 

lUvensworth,  Lord,  73. 

lUwdon,  Sir  Arthur,  48. 

Rawes,  CapUin,  385. 

Ray,  25.  (and  40  other  places). 

Raywood,  1394. 

Rasies  Bottom,  1760. 

Rea,  John,  50. 

Reading,  1459. 

Ueal  dcl  Montc,  1012. 

Rcaumur,  811. 

Uccht,  1411. 

Kcdleaf,  363. 

8l  5? 


Redout§,  189L 

Redruth,  997. 

Reeves,  Mr.,  177. 

Rceves,  Messrs.,  2217. 

Regenfs  Park,  1777. 

Reichenberg,  M.,  2316. 

Reid,  John,  104b 

Reid,  Mr.,  87. 

Reinwardt,  Profesior,  1243L 

Remus,  1366. 

Rench,  Mr.,  55. 

Rennweg,  15a 

UepCon,  KHhl. 

Requien  546. 

Rcstalrig,  888. 

Retsius,  153. 

Reynardson,  of  HilliDgdon,  56L 

Reynardson,  &,  £0. 

Reynloit,  8165. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Josbua,  800. 

Rhcede,5S7. 

Rhodante,  Qucen  of  CorinCh,  701. 

Riallo,  Bridge  of,  168a 

Ribbesford,  1782. 8082. 

Ribston  Park.  895. 

Riccarton,  91). 

Riccioli,  2010. 

Rich,  Robert,  689* 

Richard,  Achille,  2096. 

Richard  Ca?ur  de  Lion,  8070. 

Richard,  Mr.,  83. 

RichardlL,  2U70. 

Richardson,  Dr.,  124. 

Richardson,  Mr.,  1860. 

Rlchelicu,  Duke  of,  159L 

Richmond,  37. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  54. 

Richmond  Park,  1822. 

Rickctt,  1783. 

UicjcniMnsworth  Vicarage,  2543L 

Hicot  Pnrk,  858. 

Uiga.2113. 

R<«by.  Mr..  1521 

Rigot,  M.,  Varembe.  Gcneva,  163. 

Utnutield  I^xlgc,  1787. 

Ringerike,  S3oa 

Rins,  M.,  ISa 

Hins,  M.  J  ,  jun.,  38fl 

Rio  de  Jaiieiro,  123. 

Rio  dc  la  Trinidad,  1068. 
Rtpley  Castlc,  290. 

Ril»on,  207a 

Hisso,  M.,  2214. 

Ritter,  M.  147. 

Rivelin,  1778 

Rivers  and  Son,  Mestrs.,  790.     ■ 

Robert,  M.  G.,  221«. 

UoberU,  Mr.  1080. 

Robertson,  Mr.,  1189L 

Robin,  13& 

Robin,  Jean,  609. 

Robiu,  VesMsian,  136L 

Hobinson,  Bishop,  48. 

Robinson,  Sir  George,  1887. 

RobiquetjM.,  1931. 

Robson,  2777. 

Roccadeilo  Caprc,  1901. 

Rochester  Castle,  359. 

Rochford,  Eari  of.  82. 

Rock  Forest,  747. 

Rockingham  Forest,  1833. 

Rockingham,  Marquess  of,  83. 

Roden,  Earl  of,  1C8. 

Koebuck  Tavem,  Ricbmond  Hfll, 

1511. 
Rceiner,  1043. 
Rofenblad,  M.,  155. 
Boger,  King  of  Slcily,  1351. 
Rogers,  2087. 

Rogen  of  Southampton,  761. 
RoRcrs,  Profcssor,  552. 
Rois,  264. 

Roiaml,  M.,  sen.,  624. 
Hoileston  Hall,  931. 
Utjllisson,  Mcssra,387. 
Home,  511. 
Uumney,  908. 
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Bcnnrd, 'K5. 
Ronfce,  Hiiiar  Hijwn.  I 
Roakt  Htu.  254. 
RiutKT.  Hr.,  of  BrirtaL 

ROH,«S. 

RaKnliM,  tM.  ' 
RmtmlK  Cmle,  MO. 
RcaHHtctn  I^iluc,  19. 

Rwpitel.  IL.im. 


Rattuu.ma. 
Roua^WI. 


._.  .ho  Pmhi».  1719. 
SindoiirD  P1>«.«eG. 
-     liKll  PKk,  7|- 


lh«]ton  AWht.  113. 
Ibclloo  Pirk,  lan. 
Jhtlitiia  WooiU,  £519. 


RnTil  Nml  CdUoK,  61  <l 
RDTk,  Hr,,  I73.(»il  M  Dlhra 


Ruinud  da  BMmoiD 

Ruii.  Don  Hlppolilo. 
RLimbliDK  Rrid»!,  ]?L 
Rumphiu..  M. 


BMnt.  Joinh,  li3. 

gtddlitim,  «Ml. 
3*«wi  Wiid»,  ITOD. 
Sicnt.  M..  541. 
Suuiltuni,  Moa, 
Sirnl  Hililn,  Jumw, « 


Salar  Ponit,  I7M. 
Silconbt,  XG. 
SilaH7.7«. 
SiUiUiii'.  Loid  Tnwun 


RihDDa',  Rrr.  W.T..  18 

adlirood  Cjullo,  lEiG. 
SalTator  Ro«,  IWT. 
3dth>,  A.,t^ 


Scvtiorou^,  LOTd, 


lU^,  LOTd, 


SchoML  Filhcf ,  EC70. 

Schulilrtl  U.,  ]» 
SchoHs.  MMl 
Scbwutunbni.  isa 
Scb«tiin(Mi,l47. 
ScbwlnlU.Dr.,4ML 
SchMtbbKlw.ltA 
ScfawlHiber,  IS). 
Sdpto  Afticww,  17». 
Scirrin,  oc  Cacfon.  «Itt 


Scotnood  Dean,  979. 
Scott.  Hr.  D»id.  MQ. 
Seatt,SlrW>llcr,SK 

Sciibonlui  Larti^  S4IS. 


llriRUiT.Mn. 
_l,nit<iDdPuk,Hni. 
Sl-lin«j4ii,  asDntof  Oiiiu,  ISiD. 
SlbcffO  Abb^  oT  WstabiHMr, 


■,Dt.,9K 
t,  BiroB,  147. 
uNIKTW 

rtnlr,"  Mr,,  TTI. 
:Ulr^aT  Jidiii,  a 

Sir  ollwiiiic,  1747. 
Tlr  0«ntfa,7747. 

Hc  Trlunin,  1T47. 

arina«arnn& 


SkMtji  HiU,  S9>. 


Gtwt,  KingofEniit, 


!lafc£* 

SUiTe.(l«HK  1591,! 
SkHne,  Sb  K«L  41. 

Bteufk.^KiL' 

SButaB*!  ^ddjMiw  liiAtlMHue 

I77& 
SmMi,  U.,  oT  Deurae,  199). 


r.,  CaoTiibe  Wood.  lUI. 


b,  Bciteit,!I1 
h,  air  J,  £.,  i 


Saimt,  e!t. 
ftnTtb.  Slr  S,  £184. 
Smjtb,  Tlwmu,  33 


Sosdika,  41. 

3i>luKla,  Dr..'83, 
SaUniu,  U. 

SoU^TBJcbud  Honmiiii,  3St. 
aiilaiaio,lS. 
Soloniia^  Tnipl*,  MO. 
Sm,  Qf  Soiam»,  1«, 

SomHt,  Dnk*  oT,  17«. 
SimiaHt,Bul(ir,793. 
aoaMnM.  Ednid  Duke  o', ». 
Sannw,  Dr-  U91. 
aoflM3m.Vttt. 


SiHItbcaW,  Hr.7], 
SouthE),  hlS.  ' 
SoulhfleU,  IfiSE. 
Soutb  Hm,  fn. 
SouthweU.  Slr  ThornM,  14 
SowRln.  Mi,,  lUS. 
%Kh,%.,967. 
Sialatra,  07. 
8|siro<r,  UAj  OUil»  D.,  I 
SpcKtaleT,  W. 
Sp^iiDU,  3I(  Jatau,  E4. 
SliHia,  Hr.,  aeP. 

sSm,  Ua-lTTi. 

s^uidEidi,  l4ei. 


UUldEldi,  l4t 
SiimigFl.  16. 
SpilDgfleld,  W 
^DgOuilni 


Sprotborougb 
alAodiaiA 


laiA  Squue,  Edlnbuigh. 


Bl!  Jiiii«.fug.       ' 
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n-(Callete,Cuibildae,l»]. 
Iral  t;c««.  Oitoid.Im. 


St.  Miit'i  Illa.  £90. 

SL  Hin'!.  Voit,  £073. 

Sl.  MMud,  BMk»  of  NoTon,  7». 

St  Hlch(^'t  Uount,  1903. 

Sl.  NkibDlu.  VlUege  o(  1965. 

St.  Oijtb'!,  lem. 

Sl.  PMei'1,  Jmeit,  1964. 

St.  FeteTi,  RoDie,  M67. 

St.  Petenbun,  9M. 

St.  niUlp.  uS. 

St.  nem.  lOOG. 

St  REnir,  M71. 

31.  Boque,  £85. 

SL  Sniui,  CoDTal  ar,  !4I0. 

St.  Saplia,  TftS. 

Sl.  Slqihen,  Ch«pd  ol,  1747. 

8LSuuD,RaDie,79S. 


.BPorti,  1B._ 
SteuihoKI,  71B. 


Sliitfi)id-le.Sow,  I9S4. 


StieudwMei  H1U(,  I9M. 
Stiult.  Mr.,908.  (uid  35  01 

plecei;. 
Sluut.  dit  late  Rer.  Di„  1M 


(c,  Suirey.  I0£1 
Mr.  WDlua.Tl 


SymoDdi.  DT..897. 


niTlDa,iaS7, 

Tenildi  PiLk*,  1517. 
Ti*eihiin.  611. 

Tejlor,  lir..  I9T6 
nyloi,  SuBuel,  l«M. 
T«7loi.  R.G.S1J7. 
T.|]u.e.  c  1073. 

Tapaautb,  K. 
Tijmouth   ClMle,  371. 

ailier  place;). 
Tiuettl.  M,  'tinlanl  S 


TduBon,  IM& 

'raiipl*H«iK.4£l, 

Tnnpi*  oT  Baaliiu,  Piln^i  H 

tsix 

Tonplgor  PtilloHphT,  170L 
Tnnple,  Sir  Wm,,  SMl. 
■^ — '^-1,  John,  10«. 

I.  Hr.,  ua\. 

I,  Hn.,  Iia. 
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TontUl,  IH. 
TolcnK,  lOi. 
Tolljiiion  Pm,  IM. 


Temilnui,  I7M. 


TiU,  Aotonio.  £H. 


ThuKi  Ditun.M.'. 
TluHt,IST& 
l^iiwi,  Emii  of,  INIi 


ThnphUui.Tdft 
Theoplinitui,  IS.  (uii 


Hiirklcb).  ntar  HirU,  31M. 


Ilund))',  ttOI , 
Thotndon  KiU,SS, 
TliDtpilOIH. 
Ttorpe,  im 

Tborr,  T49. 
Tliouin,  PiDfetMr,  81 


Thrlckl(b;Hin.31 

Thrauilnm,  I7ai, 

ThlJSer^-te.     , 


TlUwrtoa  C«lirt,  1M& 
Hbtierton  nak,  17M, 
Tlbertoi  CBur,  IMT. 
Tlberiiu,  Eaftnr,  m. 

lUuiiiu.iasB, 

Tlbur,  1901. 
Tlburtui,51& 
TllUiuri,  IUBl 
■Rnai,  isa. 
TlnfPuk.lffn. 
Tlioiw,  Hi.  tUS. 


TlibuTTChuTchruil, 

TilKI  FlKC,  "~"-- 

Tlltaur.Haui 
Tlnili.iaj3. 
Tlioll  Oitnlen,  Vlniii, 


t,207f, 
KmnrfyTsia). 


TDUIIHJJ4& 

Toun.ds. 

■lSltrd,M?ni78,' 
Tnwer^  Ur,  7% 

-IVultKanl,  ^ 


Tredrrid.  1787, 
Trodeger  Hom*.  & 
Tralegir  Pirk,  177 


Tnnlh.m  Hill,  Ssa  |aid  35  other 
pl><r»}. 

ISZXA."^" 

TtEnloi.,  «5*^ 

V.ndcrSchoU.M„l«. 

Trt,cl,.n,  W.  C.  153L 

Vin  »(Mdt,  iir,  is^ 

Vuicouver,  ITM- 

me.te,897. 

Vuicaunr,  C^tain.  tSB 

Srl;r""""' 

V.reiiin^  1S79, 

Vuennea  lir  Peiille,  l(i>7 

Vwln.  H-  lilS. 

Trud.i  ..DuhelCh«1e^»l4 

.rtel,  M„M71. 

ES-t»»"- 

^5»«»,«,=. 

IMcker  Ur   IM 

TUInlni,ail9. 

Tudor  HwT  IWI 

VHKlwe.  ID7I. 

[Xi  E  e  Mknnu,  VO. 

;sk:,»»-.w- 

r 

Ur„  Bury  Bot.  GnnL, 


TuKulun 


Tyniiith.m.   101,    (ud   2 


V.leofDerwent.90a3, 

VnleorOlouiater,  1393. 
V.te  oTTonib..  1509. 
VJImnr,  901. 
V.ll»mimt,  Dr,,  BOSO, 


Veout,  791. 

VeroTMi..l3lT. 

Verginid,tJ.,4S5, 


Vemon,  Henrr.  iiiL 
Vemon,  Hr,& 

VeruiUe.,  I40. 

Vtrllienm,  Ludortco,  78S. 
Vmumnui,  138*. 

Veilllln),  M.  Kunllla,»». 
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Vic8r's  flill,  17fil. 

Vtctor  jAcquemont,  £451. 

Vicil.H«rcourt,  8121. 

Vienna,  147. 

Viera,  «63L 

VieuMeaux,  at  Chatelainc,  IfiS. 

Villa  Farneie.  Rome,  661 

Villalpaiklo.  11£4. 

Villaresi.  M.,  IGS. 

Vlllar»,  769. 

Villan  Cotterets,  1397. 

Villars.en.Morig,  IGS. 

Ville  d'Avry,  gfi 

Vmen,a25. 

Villers  le  fiade,  1382. 

Vilmorin,  M.,  137. 

Vinadio,  744. 

Vlning  Mr.,  97. 

Virgil,  21. 

Virgin  Mary,  839. 

Virgin  Mary,  Monastery  of,  8409. 

Virginia,  5^. 

Vishnu,  792. 

Vitellius,  E^peror,  641^ 

Vitre,  1774. 

VitruTius,  81. 

Voltaire,  163. 

Vomonia,  1829. 

Von  Buch,  1694. 

Von  Ittner,  677. 

Von  Josika,  Barooest,  1810. 

VorUgern,  8086. 

Vriguy,  137. 

Vuiinfen,  near  tbe  Necker,  8018. 

W. 

Wachtmeliiter,  CountTrolle,  15a 

Wacton,  1747. 

Wade,  Dr.,  185. 

Wade,  Mr.,  14581 

Wadie,  Mr.,  389. 

Wager,  Sir  Charles,  65. 

Wahlenberg,  1486. 

Wakefield  Lodge,  890. 

Walcot  HaU,  2^78. 

Wales,  Princess  Dowager  of,  64. 

Walker,  Dr.,  84.  (and  39  other 

placcs). 
Wallaoe.  1772. 
WoUaton  Hall,  190lu 
Walicr,  1763. 
WaUich,  Dr.,  173.  (and  S3other 

Wslaces). 
allis,  John,  834^ 
WaUs,  Mr.,  8185. 
Walpolc,  Slr  Robert,  61. 
Wabh,  Dr.,  178. 
WaUhford  Bridge,  1771. 
Wabingham,  1763. 
Walsingham,  Lady,  1733. 
Walter,  Jobn,  178<K. 
Walter,  Thomas,  12a 
Waiter,  Mr.,S512. 
Waltham  Abbey,  844. 
Walthamstow,  778. 
Walther,  1878. 
Walton,  918. 
Walton  House,  870. 
Walton.  Lord  Tankcrville^s,  71 
Walton  upon  Thamcs,  373. 
Wangenheim,  187i'. 
Warberg,  870. 

Warblington  Churcbyard,  2092. 
Warburton,  485. 
Ward,  8185. 
Waid,  Mr.,  188w 
Ward,  Mri.,  113. 
Wardershare,  8000. 
Wardour  Castie,  89a 
Wares,  M..  1.^. 
Waring,  Mr.,  2087. 
Warminster,  8168. 
Wamer,  Henry  Lee,  1815. 
Wamcr,  Mr.,  882. 
Warnswonh  Hall,  1848. 
Warrington,  1458. 


Warsaw,  159. 

Warwick  CasUe,  1003. 

Wasbotten,  8308. 

Washington,  192. 

Water  Walk,  Magdalen  CoUege, 

Oxford,  1767. 
Waterbeach,  1524. 
Waterer,  Mr.,  1136. 
Waterford,  500. 
Watson,  190. 

Watson,  Dr.  8ir  William»  40. 
Watts,  74. 
Watti,  Mr.,  8413. 
Weare  OifTord,  1758. 
Webb,  Captain  W.  Si,  8344. 
Webb,  PhiUp  Barker,  119. 
Webb,  Philip  Carteret.  73. 
Wcbb  and  Berthelot,  1914^ 
Webster,  Mr.,  1800. 
Webster,  J.,  1732. 
Wedgenock  Park,  1770. 
Weihe  and  Nees  von  E8enbeck,734. 
Weimar.  8060. 

Weimar,  Grand  Duke  of,  1488. 
Weir,  James,  104k 
Wetr,  Jobn,  104. 
Welbank,  CapUin,  S85u 
Welbeck,  8384. 
Welbeck  Abbey,  1849. 
Welbeck,  Duke  of  Portland'sPark 

at,  1766. 
Weld,  Isaac,  1903. 
WelUngton.  Duke  of,  1317. 
WeU»,  W.,  1172.  ♦ 
Wemyu  Castlc,  1286. 
Wendland,  M.,  151. 
Wendland,  898. 
Wentworth  Housc,  1644. 
Wemeck,  M.,  418. 
West,  CounseUor,  114. 
West  Dean,  87.V 
West  Felton,  2082. 
West  Haro,  1458. 
Wcst,  Mr.,  58. 
West  Plean,  716. 
Wesibury,  1967. 
Westem  Isles  of  Shiant,  1115. 
Wcstminster  Abbey,  1747. 
Westminster  Hall,  1777. 
WestmiUkter  Palace,  1353. 
We*ton,  80. 
Weston  LodRC,  1764. 
Weston,  Sir  Richard,  787. 
Westwlck  House,  2819. 
Westwood,  J.  0.,  1482. 
Weymouth,  Lord.  8S&S. 
Whately,  Mr.,  1331. 
Whatton  House,  1227. 
Wheeler,  80. 

Wheeler,  Sir  George,  Bart,  400. 
Wblm,8297.. 
Whintield  Park,  1771. 
Whitaker,  Mr.,  21. 
White,  1819. 
White,  Gilbert,  1758. 
White  Hart,  1761. 
White  Hart  Forcst,  I75a 
White  Hiils,  1115. 
White,  J.,  2197. 
White  Knights.  26&  (and  84  otbcr 

places). 
White,  Mr.,  3294. 
White,  Tbomas,  2359. 
White  of  Selborne,  8066. 
White,  T.  H.,  8& 
White,Tbomas,8373. 
Whitehall,7«7. 
Whitlaw,  Mr.,  8068. 
Whitley,  119. 
Whidey  Abbey.  866. 
WhitsUble,  867. 
Whittinghame,  1826. 
Whitton.  894.  (and  41  other  plaoes). 
Whitton  Place,Twickenham,  1837. 
Wiborg,  Profcssor,  8089. 
Wicklow,  Fjurlof,  113. 
Wlckstrflm,  Dr.,  159a 


WiffiNi,  J.  W.,  17R3. 
Wight  of  Ormiston,  103. 
Wilcock,  Sir  Henry,  813w 
Wilderness  BUir,  84a 
Wilhelm,  2143. 
Wilheroshoe,  148. 
Wilkesborough,  8218. 
Wilksworth,  1527. 
Willdenow,  189.  (and  35  olher 

plaoea). 
Wiiiemet,  C.  L.,  549. 
WilleyPark,  1190. 
Wiillainni.,61. 
William  of  Waynileet,  1768. 
William  Runu,  1750. 
William  the  Conqueror,  1719. 
Williams,  Mr.,  Pitmaaton,  1809. 
WiUiams,  E.  A.,  57. 
WUliams,  Rev.  T.,  430. 
WUliams,  Wm.,  I8«0. 
WillUmson,  8086. 
Willis,  1754. 
WiUows,  963. 
Wilmington,  1884. 
Wilmington,  Lord,  68. 
Wilmot,  49. 
Wilna,  410. 
Wilson,  86. 
Wilson,  Mr.,8Sl. 
Wilson,  Profesflor,  1701. 
Wllton,  60. 
Wilton  House,  1905. 
WUtsbire  Downs,  8168. 
Wimbosh,  1784. 
Wimbledon,  696l 
Wimbledon  Common,  997. 
Wimbleton  House,  1133. 
Wimpoie,  841. 
Winch,  837. 
Winchester,  1761. 
Winchester,  Virginla,  1143. 
Winchester,  Bishop  of,  628. 
Windsor,  1395. 
Windsor  Castle,  368. 
Windsor  Forest,  17.64. 
Windsor,  Vermont,  4S3, 
Windston,  8118. 
Wintcr,  856. 
Winton,  i'000. 
Winwick  Hall,  184a 
Wirteraberg,  378. 
Wirtemberg,  Duke  of,  2108. 
Wisbaden,  1732. 
Wisc,  Henry,  46. 
Wistar,  Caspar,  647. 
Wi6tman*s,  or  Welchman*s,  Wood. 

1757. 
Wltham,  1868. 
Witherlng,  Dr.,  686. 
Wythemiarsh  Green,  700. 
Withers,  W.,  618. 
Withy  Park,  1778. 
Witser,  8358. 
Woburn  Abbey,  1457.  (and  108 

other  places). 
Wobum  Farm,  7a 
Wobum  Park,  8183. 
Wohlgemuth,  1336. 
Woklng.  1747. 
Wolf,  699. 

Wollaston,  Dr.,  1973. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  8466. 
Wolstonecroft,  Blary,  8304. 
Wolverton  Uall,  290. 
Wood,40. 
Wood,  Hugh,  104. 
Wood,  John,  1404. 
Woodfield,  383. 
Woodford,  1458. 
WoodhaU,  389. 
Woodhouse  Lee,  515. 
Woodlanda,  8l5i 
Woodlands,  New  Foreet,  1798. 
Woods,  168. 
Woods,  Joseph,  790. 
Woods,  Mr.,  of  CamberweU,  387. 
Woods,  Mr.  Maresfteld,  757. 
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Woodalde.  naa  Hatfiekl.  SS09. 

Woodatock.  l^ 

Woodstock,  Kilkenny,  4S7. 

Woodthoipe.  IMl. 

WoodvUle,  485. 

Woodward,  1223. 

Woolgar,  Mr.,  1456. 

Woolungtoo,  419. 

Woolwich,  175a 

Woolwich  Dockyaid.  29». 

Wooton.  46. 

Wootton,  175& 

Wootton.  Lady,  CantertNirf,  2586. 

Wootton.  Lord.  40. 

Wordsworth,  1255. 

Workiop  Manor,'ig78. 

Worksop  Park.  1767. 

Worlits,  148.  (and  44otherplacei). 

WormleyfourT.  254. 

Worthing,  9S3. 

Woronsow,  Count,  15B. 

Wrench  of  Fulham.  506. 

Wrightsoo,  Hon.  Mn.,  1842. 


Writtle  Park,  18». 
Wrottleriey  Hall.  2437. 
Wrotteeley  House,841. 
Wroxton,  2072. 
Wroxtim  Abbey,  1819. 
Wyndham.  Mr..  of  Fdbrigg,  1969. 

X. 
Xalapa,  1122. 
Xenophoo,  1138. 
Xerzes.  3037. 

Y. 
Tardley  Chase,  1764. 
Yardley  Lodge,  1764. 
Yair,  1226. 

Yalomensk,  Palaoe  of,  685. 
Yarmouth,  1325. 
Yates,  Rev.  Richaid.  1763. 
Ycster,  419. 
YewTieeIsland,2080. 
Yretot,  1774. 
York,  131. 
York,  Duke  of,  95. 


York  House,  Twickenliaiii,  4S 
Youghall,  963. 
Young.  Arthur,  I22& 
Youog,  I>r,  288. 
Young,  Mr..  114. 
Young,  Jsmes,  of  Pitfour.  238 
Young,  WiUiam,  83. 
Young,  Messrs..  Epsom,  388. 

Z. 

Auxheus,  418. 

»ira,697. 

2eo,  792. 

Zecher.  1486. 

Zein  ool  Kuddul  BrMge  in  L 

dakh,2431. 
Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  1 
Zenool  ADudeen.  9490. 
Zeyer,  M.,  153. 
Zofifaigen,  162. 
Zoroaster,  512. 
Zug.25a8. 
Zurich,  161. 
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